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THIRTY  YEAK9  OF  LIBERAL  LEGISLATIOX. 


^^  Experience,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
*^  is  the  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  per- 


X)etaaUy  contradicting  the  theories  of 
men."  "If  an  empire,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  were  made  of  granite,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  po- 
litical economists."  Never  was  there 
a  period  when  the  truths  stated  by 
these  master  minds  were  so  clearly 
and  strikingly  illustrated  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  never  was  there  an  epoch  when 
the  necessity  was  so  fearfully  evinced 
of  casting  off  the  speculative  dogmas 
of  former  times,  and  shaping  our 
course  by  the  broad  light  which  expe- 
rience has  thrown  on  human  trans- 
actions. If  this  is  done,  if  wisdom  is 
learnt  by  experience,  and  error  ex- 
pelled by  suffering,  it  is  yet  possible 
to  remedy  the  evils ;  though  not  be- 
fore a  frightful  and  yei  unfeU  amount 
of  misery  has  been  encountered  by  the 
people. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  liberal 
party  have  had  the  almost  uncon- 
trolled direction  of  tbe  affairs  of  the 
nation.  One  by  one,  they  have  beat 
down  all  the  ancient  safeguards  of 
British  industry,  and  given  effect  to 
the  whole  theoretical  doctrines  of  the 
political  economists.  So  complete  has 
been  their  ascendency  in  the  national 
oonndls — so  entire  in  general  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  nation  iu  their 
direction,  that  without  one  single  ex- 
ception ALL  their  doctrines  have  been 
carried  into  practice ;  and  the  year 
1847  exhibits  a  fair,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  average  result  of  the  liberal 
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system  when  reduced  into  execution. 
The  result  is  so  curious,  its  lessons  so 
pregnant  with  instruction,  its  warning 
of  coming  disaster  so  terrible,  tiiat  wo 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  year,  to  portray  them  in  a 
few  paragraphs  to  our  readers. 

The  first  great  change  which  took 
place  in  British  policy  was  in  1819,  by 
the  famous  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
passed  in  that  year.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  obligation  on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  specie,  was  sus 
pended  by  Mr  Pitt  in  February  1797  ; 
and  that  under  that  system  the  em- 
pire continued  to  rise  with  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, nntil  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  it  bore  without  difficulty 
an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  annu- 
ally. But  nnder  the  new  system 
introduced  in  1819,  the  cuiTcncy  was 
restricted  by  imposing  on  the  bank  the 
obligation  of  paying  its  notes,  when 
presented,  not  in  gold  or  silver^  but  in 
GOLD  ALONE.  The  currcncy  was 
based  on  the  article  in  commerce 
most  difficult  to  keep^  most  easy  of 
transport,  most  ready  to  slip  away — 
the  most  precious  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
nation, — which,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,000  of  souls,  raised  without 
difficulty  £71,000,000  annually  by 
taxes,  and  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  annually  by  loans  in 
1813,  1814,  and  1816,  of  which  at 
least  a  half  was  sent  abroad,  and 
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wholly  lost  to  the  nation — is  now,  with 
a  population  of  28,000,000,  not  able 
to  raise  in  round  numbers  above 
£61,000,000  on  an  average  of  years 
by  taxation,  and  is  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  ttie  purchase  of 
£33,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain 
in  1846  and  1847,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  £35,000,000  in  1846,  and 
£25,000,000  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1847  on  domestic  railways,  every 
shilling  of  which  last  sum  was  spent 
at  home,  and  puts  in  motion  industry 
within  the  nation. 

The  next  great  change  was  made 
in  the  year  1821,  when  the  recipro- 
city system  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Huskisson.  This  subject  has  acquired 
great  importance  now,  from  the 
avowed  intention  on  the  part  of 
government,  scarcely  disguised  in  the 
opening  speech  of  this  session  of  Par- 
liament, to  follow  up  the  labours  of 
the  committee  which  made  such  labo- 
rious inquiries  last  session,  by  a  bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on 
this  subject,  the  vastness  and  impor- 
tance of  which  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate paper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  here  too,  experience  has 
decisively  warned  us  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  path  on  which  we 
have  entered,  and  of  the  truth  of 
Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  ^^  though 


some  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous 
act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity,  they  are  all  as  wise  as  if 
dictated  by  tJie  most  deiiberate  wisdom. 
As  defence  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  opulence,  the  act  of  Navigation 
is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  England."  ♦    It 
appears    from     the      parliamentary 
tables  compiled  by  Mr  Porter,  that, 
while  the  British  tonnage  with  the 
Baltic  powers   had   increased   from 
1801  to  1821,  under  the  protective 
system,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
theirs  with  us  had  declined  during  the 
same  period;  under  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, our  tonnage  with  them  had  on  the 
whole  decreased  to  a  /^irrfof  its  former 
amount,  while  their  shipping  with  us 
had,  during  the  same  period,  quadru- 
pled.! It  further  appears,  from  the  same 
tables,  that  the  ^^t  increase  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  sameperiod^ 
has  arisen  from  the  i^t>dlgious  growth 
of  our  colonial  trade,  or  increase  of 
the    countries  with   whom   we    had 
concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties,  bat 
left  them  on  the  footing  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  old  Navigation  Laws.  And 
though  the  profits  of  shipping  of  all  sorts 
have  received  a  vast  addition,  from  the 
enormous    importations    consequent 
upon  Sir  R.  PeeVs  free-trade  mea- 
sures, yet  the  returns  of  these  years 
prove  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
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t  Table  showing  the  British  and  Foreign  tonnage  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  Pmssia  since  the  Reciprocity  treaties  with  these  powers  in  1821. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

SfTBDBH. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. 

British 
ToDiuwe. 

Foreign 
TomuigR 

British 
Tonna^. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

British 
Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

British 
Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

23,005 
20,799 
20,986 
17,074 
15,906 
11,829 

7,608 
10,425 

8,359 
11,933 
13,170 
15,296 

8,508 
13,692 
22,529 
40,092 
53,141 
16,939 

42,602 
38,991 
49,270 
53,337 
46,795 
37,218 

13,855 
13^77 
13,122 
11,419 
14,825 
15,603 

1,035 
1,364 
2,582 
3,166 
977 
M85 

61,342 

87,974 

117,015 

135,272 

157,910 

90,726 

88,004 
110,817 
109,228 
114,241 
113,025 

98,979 

5,812 
7,096 
4,413 
6,738 
15,158 
22,000 

5,857 
3,466 
5,535 
6,327 
3,368 
5,499 

3,969 

3,910 

4,795 

23,689 

50,943 

56,544 

55,961 
57,554 
106,960 
103,067 
83,009 
59,837 

79,590 

102,847 

81,202 

94,664 

189,214 

119,060 

67,566 
86,734 
111,470 
112,709 
88,198 
87,202 

37,720 

58,270 

56,013 

151,621 

182,752 

120,589 

145,742 
175,643 
229,208 
237,984 
210,254 
145,499 

— FoRTE&'s  Pari,  TahUs,  vols.  i.  to  zii.,  p.  50  each  vol. 
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inorease  has  aocroed  to  foreign  stateB  opposition,  for  two  years;  and  when 

and    powers,    which   may    at   any  at  leng^th  the  evil  had  risen  to  sach  a 

time    turn  the   maritime   resources  height  that  it  could  no    longer  be 

thus     acquired    against    ourselves,  endured,  the  leading  agitator,  after 

Suffice  it  to  say,  as  an  example  of  being  convicted  in  Ireland,  was  libe- 

this  truth,  that  of  the  ships  which,  rated,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 


in  1846,  importned  four  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  com 
into  the  British  harbours,  no  less 
than  three  -  fourths  were  foreign 
vessels,  and  only  one  -  fourth  Bri- 
tish. Kevertheless,  so  insensible  are 
pHOlitical  fanatics  to  the  most  deci- 
sive facts,  when  they  militate  against 
their  favourite  theories,  that  it  is  in 
the  fuU  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
government  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce,  even  in  this 
session  of  parliament,  a  measure  for 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  essential 
abrogation,  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

The  third  great  change  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Here, 
if  any  where,  the  liberal  system  has 
received  its  full  development,  and 
has  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for 
displaying  its  unmixed  blessings. 
The  Catholic  disabilities,  which  we 
liad  been  told  for  thirty  years  were 
the  main  cause  of  its  distressed  con- 
dition, were  repealed  in  1829.  A 
large  measure  of  parliamentary  re- 
form— ^larger  thsm  the  most  vehement 
Irish  patriots  ventured  to  dream  of-— 
was  conceded  ia  1832.  Corporate 
reform  succeeded  la  1834 ;  the  Pro- 
testant corporations  were  dispossessed 


a  great  majority  of  the  twelve  judges, 
by  the  casting-vote  in  the  House  of 
Peers  of  a  Whig  law-Lord.  British 
liberality,  when  the  season  of  distress 
came,  was  extended  to  the  famishing 
L'ish  with  unheard-of  munificence ; 
and  while  the  Highlanders,  who  suf- 
fered equally  under  the  potato  failure, 
got  nothing  but  from  the  never-failing 
kindness  of  British  charity,  Ireland, 
besides  its  full  share  of  that  charity, 
received  a  national  grant  of  ten  mil- 
lions STERLING,  of  which  no  less  than 
eight  millions  were  borrowed  by  Great 
Britain. 

What  have  been  the  results  ?  Has 
crime  decreased,  and  industry  im- 
proved, and  civilisation  advanced, 
under  the  liberal  system?  Has  at- 
tachment to  the  British  government 
become  universal,  and  hatred  of  the 
stranger  worn  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  leniency  with  which  they  have 
been  treated,  and  the  unparalleled 
generosity  with  which  their  wants 
have  been  supplied?  The  facts  are 
notoriously  and  painfully  the  reverse. 
Hatred  of  the  Saxon  was  never  so 
general  or  so  vehement ;  idleness  and 
recklessness  were  never  so  wide- 
spread ;  destitution  was  never  so  uni- 
versal; life  and  property  was  never 


of  power ;  the  entire  management  of    so  insecure, — as  jflter  this  long  system 


all  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romish  multi- 
tude;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
magistracy  were,  by  the  appointment 
of  successive  liberal  Lords  Chancellor, 


of  concession,  and  these  unparalleled 
acts  of  private  and  public  generosity. 
The  Irish  Bepealers  dedare,  that 
though  Ireland,  like  England,  has 
been  blessed   with  an  uncommonly 


drawn  from  the  better  part  of  those  of    fine  harvest,  there  are  four  millions 


the  same  religious  persuasion.  The 
Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  a 
fourth  of  their  incomes  to  appease  the 
Romish  Cerberus ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
vexation  of  collecting  tithes  from 
persons  of  a  different  religious  belief, 
they  were  laid  directly  as  a  burden  on 
the  land ;  Maynooth  was  supported  by 
annual  grants  from  government ;  the 
system  of  national  education  was  modi- 
fied so  as  to  please  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Monster  meetings,  where 
sedition  was  always,  treason  often, 
spoken,  headed  by  O'Connell,  were 
allowed  to  go  on,  without  the  slightest 


of  persons  in  that  country  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  misery ;  and  supposing, 
as  is  probably  the  case,  that  tlus 
statement  is  exaggerated,  the  authen- 
tic reports  to  ParUament  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  prove  that  there  are  above 
two  millions  of  paupers,  or  a  full 
fourth  of  the  population,  in  a  state 
verging  on  starvation.  Anewso-caUed 
Coercion  Bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  and, 
above  all,  of  cold-blooded  murders; 
and  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
its  introduction  the  present  Secretary 
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of  State  must  speak  for  himself.  Sir  entirely  new  basis  by  the  act  of 
George  Grey  said,  on  November  30,  1832.  We  do  not  propose  at  present 
1847,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of    to   resume  any   part  of  that  great 


^he  Coercion  Bill,  that  daring  the  six 
months  ending  October  1846,  the 
lieinons  crimes  of  violence  over  Ire- 
land stood  as  follows  :-r^ 

^' Homicide,     ....        68 
Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at 

the  person,  ...  55 
Robberies  of  arms,  .  .  207 
Firing  into  dwelling-houses,  51 

for  the  six  months  ending  October  1847, 
the  number  increased  to — 

Homicides,    ....        96 
Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at 

the  person,  .  .  .126 
Robberies  of  arms,  .  .  530 
Firing  into  dwelling-houses,         116 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
fearful  increase  in  the  amount  of  these 

'four  classes  of  crime.  The  whole  of 
Ireland  was  implicated  in  the  shame  and 

•disgrace  consequent  upon  this  Urge 
increase  of  crime.    Looking  at  the  police 

.returns  for  the  month  of  October,  (for 
from  that  period  it  was  that  those  crimes 
commenced  to  increase  at  such  a  fearful 
rate,)  he  found  the  following  results  for 

'the  whole  of  Ireland : — 


Homicides,    .... 
Firing  at  the  person,     . 
Firing  into  dwelling-houses, . 
Robberies  of  arms. 


19 

32 

26 

118 

195 


Making  a  total  of  cases. 

Looking  at  the  districts  in  which  these 
crimes  were  committed^  he  found  that 
the  total  number  of  all  those  crimes  com- 
mitted in  three  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
t.  e.y  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  was 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  139  to  175,  or 


debate,  in  which  at  the  time  this  Ma- 
gazine took  so  prominent  a  part.  Wc 
have  seen  no  cause  to  change  any  of 
the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  only 
pray  Grod  that  the  predictions  then 
made  may  not  be  too  faithfully  veri- 
fied. As  little  shall  we  inquire  whe- 
ther the  changes  which  have  since 
ensued,  and  under  which  the  nation  Is 
now  so  giievously  labouring,  are  or 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  consti- 
tution of  government  as  then  framed, 
and  the  urban  ascendency  which  the 
bestowing  of  two-thirds  of  the  seats  la 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  towns 
necessarily  occasioned;  we  are  content 
to  accept  the  constitution,  as  new- 
modelled  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the 
constitution  of  ourselves  and  our 
children,  and  to  support  it  as  such. 
We  know  that  by  it  the  government 
of  the  country  is  substantially  vested 
in  the  majority  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand electors.  We  aim  only  at  ex- 
plaining facts  and  dispelling  illusions 
to  these  electors.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that,  whether  the  Reform  Bill 
has  worked  for  good  or  for  evil  as  re- 
gards the  industrious  classes ;  whe- 
ther it  has  substituted  or  not  substi- 
tuted moneyed  for  landed  ascendency ; 
whether  or  not  the  first  devil  has 
been  expelled,  but  straightway  he  has 
returned  with  seven  other  devils  worse 
than  himself,  and  the  last  state  of 
the  man  is  worse  than  the  first — in 
any  of  these  cases  the  liberal  party 
have  got  nothing  to  say,  and  have  no 


that  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of    title  to  complain  of  the  results  whicli 


crime  was  committed  in  those  three  conn- 
ties,  which  did  not  include  more  than  13 
..per  oent  of  all  Ireland." 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  liberal 
government  during  twenty  years  in 
Ireland.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  three  counties  in 
^hich  this  unenviable  pre-eminence 
"Of  atrocious  crime  exists,  viz.,  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  the  Romish 
faith  is  most  inveterate,  and  the 
-authority  of  the  priesthood  most 
unbounded. 

The  .next  great  change  introduced 
by  the  liberal  party,  was  by  the  car- 
rying through  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
vsettling    the   constitution  upon   an 


have  followed.  They  got  every  thing 
their  own  way ;  they  remodelled  the 
constitution  according  to  the  devices 
of  their  own  hearts ;  and  if  they  aro 
now  suffering,  they  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  which  they  them- 
selves have  sown. 

_  But  of  all  the  innovations  of  the 
liberal  party,  that  of  which  the  conse- 
quences have  been  most  disastrous 
within  the  sphere  of  their  immediate 
influence,  and  which  have  now  been 
demonstrated  in  the  most  decisive 
way  by  the  results  of  experience,  are 
the  changes  they  have  made  on  our 
West  India  colonies.  They  exhibit  a 
series  of  alterations  so  perilous,  so 
irrationaJ,  so  disastrous,  that  we  do 
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not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals,  extensive  as 
they  are,  of  hnman  folly  and  perver- 
sity.    Only  think  what  they  were  ! 

We  first,  in  1807,  abolished  the 
slave  trade  in  our  dominions.  So  far 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  step 
taken  was  both  just  and  expedient-- 
just,  because  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
human  fiesh  should, at  all  hazards,  be 
stopped  in  a  Christian  state ;  expe- 
dient, because  we  already  possessed, 
iu  the  colonies  themselves,  a  large 
negro  population,  peifectly  capable, 
if  well  treated,  of  keeping  up  and 
increasing  their  own  numbers,  and 
performing  all  the  field  operations 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
duce, which  at  that  period  employed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
of  British  shipping  for  its  transport, 
and  maintained  a  population  that 
consumed  £3,500,000  worth  of  British 
manufactures.  But  as  the  British 
colonies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  imported  forced  labour,  which  the 
rival  sugar  colonies  of  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils  enjoycnl,  of  course  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  labour  of  the 
black  cultivators  in  the  British  islands 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  the  pro- 
prietors maintained  in  the  means  of 
getting  that  work  from  theni  which 
they  were  prohibited  from  acquiring 
from  foreign  labourers.  The  way  to 
do  this,  and  withal  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  security  and  means  of  im- 
provement to  the  black  population  of 
which  they  were  susceptible,  was  evi- 
dent, and  was  dearly  and  forcibly  point- 
ed out  at  the  time.  It  was  to  main- 
tain slavery  ii^  the  meantime,  doing 
every  thing  possible  to  mitigate  its 
severity,  till  the  negro  population  had 
come  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  wants  as  to  be  ready,  for  their 
enjoyment,  to  submit  to  regulai*  and 
contlnnous  toil ;  to  regulate  their  days 
of  forced  labour,  and  give  them  some 
days  in  the  week  to  work  for  them- 
selves, of  which  they  might  reap  the 
fi-uit^;  and  to  allow  every  negro,  who 
could  thus  amass  a  sum  equal  to  his 
price,  lo  purchase  his  freedom  from 
his  master.  By  this  simple  system, 
no  one  could  become  free  without 
having  proved  himself  fit  to  be  a  free- 
man, and  therefore  the  whole  evils  of 
premature  emancipation  were  avoided. 
It  was  thus  that  slavery  wore  out 


almost  without  being  noticed  in  the 
European  kingdoms ;  it  was  thus  it 
almost  disappeared,  insensibly  and 
without  a  convulsion,  in  Spanish 
South  America. 

Instead  of  this  wise,  judicious,  and 
really  humane  course,  what  have  we 
done  ?  Why,  we  firat,  by  the  act  of 
1834,  abolished  slavery  altogether  in 
the  British  dominions,  upon  giving  a 
compensatioQ  to  the  proprietors,, 
which,  large  as  it  was,  was  not,  on  an 
average,  the  fourth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  slave  population  set  free,  at  the 
explication  of  a  prospective  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  deeming  that  first 
time  too  long,  we  set  them  free  alto- 
gether !  We  thouglit,  in  our  wisdom,, 
that  a  nation  requii*ed  no  longer  time 
to  serve  the^appreuticeship  to  freedom 
than  a  freeman  did  to  become  expert 
in  a  trade.  We  pi*oposed  to  do  ia. 
a  few  years  what  nature  could  only, 
accomplish  in  centuries.  The  conse- 
quences, so  often  and  so  fatally  pre- 
dicted, immediately  ensued.  The 
emancipated  black  population  either 
refused  to  work,  or  did  so  at  such 
high  wages,  and  in  so  desultory  a 
manner,  that  the  supply  of  sugar 
rapidly  declined  in  the  British  islands.. 
It,  inconsequence,  rose  considerably  ia 
price  in  the  mother  country ;  and  upon 
that,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
free  trade  mania,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  appease  the  clamorous  multitude 
in  the  British  towns,  who  had  begun 
to  feel,  in  the  enhanced  price  of  that 
article,  the  inevitable  consequences  of* 
their  own  actions,  we  did  a  thing  sa« 
unjust,  so  monstrous,  so  cruel,  so 
inconsistent  with  all  our  former  pro- 
fessions, that  we  believe  the  annals  of 
the  world  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
its  parallel    It  was  this : — 

We  fii*st  reduced  to  a  half  of  its 
former  amount  the  protective  duty 
on  foi*eign  slave -grown  sugar,  and 
then,  by  the  act  of  1846,  in  pui-suance- 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  principles,  and  with 
his  approbation,  passed  an  act  for 
the  progressive  reduction,  dm'ing- 
three  years,  of  the  duties  on  foreiga 
sugar,  until,  m  1849,  those  on  foreign- 
and  colonial  were  to  becqpe  equal 
to  each  other!  That  is,  having 
first  deprived  our*  own  colonies  of 
their  slavcf  labour  for  less  than  a 
fourth  of  its  value,  we  proceeded  to. 
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admit  foreign  sugar  raised  by  slaves 
to  the  sappTy  of  the  British  markets, 
on  terms  which  in  two  years  will  be 
those  of  perfect  equality.  We  have 
seen  what  came  of  the  attempt  in  the 
Manritins,  to  compete  with  slaye-la- 
bom*  by  means  of  the  labomr  of  freemen. 
Even  though  the  attempt  was  made 
under  the  most  fayonrable  auspices, 
with  the  colossal  capital  of  Reid, 
Irving,  and  Company,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  hill  coolies  to  carry  it 
on,  the  immense  wealth  of  that 
house  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
hopeless  attempt,  and  it  became 
bankrupt  in  consequence.  Experience 
had  long  ago  proved  in  St  Domingo 
that  the  black  population,  when  not 
compelled,  will  not  raise  sugar;  for 
that  noble  island,  which,  anterior  to 
the  emancipation  of  its  slaves  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France, 
raised  and  exported  672,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  now  does  not  export 
a  single  pound;  and  instead  of  con- 
suming as  then  £9,890,000  worth  of 
French  manufactures,  does  not  import 
a  single  article*  To  provide  against 
this  evidently  approaching  crisis  in 
the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  British 
market,  we  have  thrown  open  our 
harbours  to  slave-grown  sugar  jfrom 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  from 


the  rapid  decline  in  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  even  before  this 
last  coup-fte-grttce  was  given  them  by 
the  application  of  free  trade  prin- 
ciples to  their  produce,  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  a  result  precisely  similar 
is  about  to  take  place  in  the  British 
colonies.f  And  it  is  little  consolation 
to  find  that  this  injustice  has  recoiled 
upon  the  heads  of  the  nation  which 
perpetrated  it,  and  that  the  decline  in 
the  consumption  of  British  manufac- 
tures by  the  West  India  islands  is 
becoming  proportioned  to  the  ruin  we 
have  inflicted  on  them.]: 

But  most  of  all  has  this  conca- 
tenation of  fanaticism,  in&tuatioB, 
and  injustice  proved  pernicious  te  the 
negro  race,  for  whose  benefit  the 
changes  were  all  undertaken.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  them  if  the 
British  slave  trade  had  never  been 
abolished ;  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  chiefly  in  Liverpool  or  Grlas- 
gow  slave-ships,  and  been  brought  to 
the  British  West  India  islands  I  For 
then  the  slave  trade  was  subject  to 
our  direction,  and  regulations  might 
have  been  adopted  to  place  it  on  the 
best  possible  footing  for  its  unhappy 
victims.  But  now  we  have  thrown  it 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  over  whom  we 


*  Dumas,  riii.  112  ;  Mackenzie's  St  Domingo,  i.  312. 

i*  "  Of  the  progressive  decline  in  the  powers  of  production  of  the  West  India  pos- 
sessions generally,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  has  b*een  observed  in  Jamaica  ; 
for  though  that  island  labours  under  some  peculiar  disadvantages,  that  fact  merely 
increases  the  force  of  the  argument  which  is  derived  from  its  past  experience : — 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1807 — ^last  of  the  slave  trade,          .  £3,852,624 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1815 — date  of  the  Registry  Act,      .  3,588,903 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1823— date  of  Canning's  Resolutiouy  3,192,637 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1833 — last  five  of  slavery,        .        .  2,791,478 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1843— first  five  of  freedom,       .        .  1,213,284 

**  Tlie  House  of  Assembly,  from  whose  memorial  to  the  government  (June  1847)  we 
borrow  these  facts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  instructive  table  : — 

"*  Up  to  1807  the  exports  of  Jamaica  progressively  rose  as  cultivation  wis 
extended.  From  that  date  they  have  been  gradually  sinking  ;  but  we  more  espe- 
cially entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  effects  of  emancipation, 
wjiieh,  in  ten  yean,  reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
je2,79l^78  to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at  five 
per  cent.,  to  an  investment  of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihilated.  We 
believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any  parallel  case  of 
oppression  perpetrated  by  a  civilised  government  upon  any  section  of  its  owa 
subjects.' " 


t  £xpo§zs  TO  Bbitish  West  India.  CoLoifiss  : — 

1827,  .        .        £3,583,222  1840, 

1828,  .        .  3,?89,704  1841, 

1829,  .         .  3,612,085  1842, 
-Poktbb's  Pari,  Tables,  xii.  114. 


£3,574,970 
2,504,004 
2,591,425 
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have  DO  sort  of  control^  and  who  exer- 
dae  it  in  so  firightfiil  a  maimer  that 
Ubie  heart  abeolatelj  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  the  amoont  of  hnman  suf- 
fering, at  the  cost  of  wliich  we  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  sogar  to  sixpence  a 
poond.  Compared  with  it,  the  English 
«lave-ships  and  English  slayery  were 
an  earthly  paradise.  Mr  Buxton,  the 
great  anti-slavery  advocate,  admitted, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  ^^  number  of 
blacks  who  now  annually  cross  the 
Atlantic,  is  double  what  it  was  when 
Will>^oree  and  Claricson  first  began 
their  benevolent  labours."^  iVoir, 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  free 
trade  in  sugar,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  wliole^ 
er  neariy  the  whole  sugar  consumed 
by  Europe,  will  be  raised  by  the  slave 
colonies,  and  wrung  by  the  lash  from 
the  most  wretched  species  of  slayes — 
those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  1  Moreover, 
the  slave  trade,  to  supply  them,  will 
be  ir^}le  what  it  was  m  1789,  when 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  negro 
population  began  I  Thus,  by  the  corn- 
toed  effects  of  fanaticism,  ignorance, 
Resumption,  and  free  trade,  we  shall 
have  succeeded,  by  the  middle  of  this 
century,  in  totally  destroying  our  own 
«ngar  colonies ;  adding,  to  no  purpose, 
twenty  millions  to  our  national  debt ; 
annihiladng  property  to  the  amount 
of  £130,000,000  in  our  own  domi- 
nions ;  doubling  the  produce  of  foreign 
slave  possessions  ;  cutting  off  a  mar- 
ket of  £3,500,000  a-year  for  our 
manufactures  :  and  tripling  the  slave 
trade  in  extent,  and  quadi*npling  it  in 
horror,  throughout  the  globe. 

Grave  and  serious  matter  for 
consideration  as  these  results  afford, 
all  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are 
now  ascertained  hy  experience  — 
they  yet  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  gigantic 
measures  of  *^  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,"  which  have  now  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  through  the  heart 
<»f  the  empire.  It  is  here  that  the 
«vil  now  pressing  is  to  be  found ;  it  is 
from  hence  that  the  cry  of  agony, 
which  now  resounds  through  the 
empire,  has  sprung.  And  unless  a 
remedy  is  implied,  and  speedily  cq^ied^ 
to  the  enormous  evils  which   have 


arisen  from  the  reckless  and  simul'' 
taneous  adoption  of  these  power- 
ful engines  on  human  affairs,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
present  distress  will  go  on,  with 
slight  variations,  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  empire  is  destroyed,  and  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to 
ruin.  These  are  strong  expressions, 
we  know ;  but  if  they  are  so,  it  ia 
from  the  testimony  of  the  government, 
and  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  freo 
trade  and  bullion  system,  and  the 
facts  which  we  see  around  us,  that  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled,  not  only 
to  use  them,  but  to  believe  they  are 
true.  H6ar  what  the  Times  says,  on 
the  aspect  of  national  monetary  and 
commercial  affairs : — 

"  In  our  wide  sea  of  difficulties,  there- 
fore, we  are  without  rudder  or  compass. 
We  cannot  base  our  proceedings  on  a 
calculation  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
will  be  carried  out ;  nor  can  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  assume  that  an  inconvertible 
currency  will  be  authorised,  and  thus 
frame  onr  future  contracts  accordingly. 
All  that  we  can  discern  before  us  is 
declining  trade  and  grinding  porerty, 
bankrupt  railways,  and  increased  taxa- 
tion ;  but  whether  the  lesson  will  be 
prolonged  in  its  bitterness,  and  its  salu- 
tary effect  retarded  by  measures  of  na« 
tional  dishonour,  is  a  point  upon  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  prophesy.  Thrte  years 
back  an  indignant  negative  might  hate 
been  given  to  euch  a  eonfecture,  but  tince 
then  demoralisation  has  been  rapid,  and 
time  alone  can  deterniine  if,  by  the  deli- 
berate proceedings  of  the  legislature,  the 
record  of  it  is  destined  to  become  inde- 
lible."—TiiMf,  26th  NoTember  1«47. 

This  is  tolerably  strong  evidence 
from  the  leading  and  ablest  free  trade 
and  bullionist  jourmd.  Strong  Indeed 
must  have  been  the  testimony  of 
facts  around  them,  when  the  well- 
informed  and  poweiful  wiiters  in  the 
Times  put  foith  such  admissions  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country.  Observe 
the  emphatic  words  wrung  by  woftd 
experience  from  this  joum^.  "  Three 
years  back  an  indignant  negative  would 
have  been  given  to  such  conjectures ; 
but  SINCE  TH£N  the  progress  of 
demoralisation  has  been  rapid."  Sir 
K.  PeeVs  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1 844, 
and  his  free  trade  measm^es  in  1846« 


Buxton  on  the  Slave  Trade,  172. 
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And  be  it  observed  that  tbat  state 
arose  entirely  under  their  ovm  system ; 
at  a  time  when  the  Bank  charter 
stood  nnchanged,  and  free  trade,  the 
grand  panacea  for  all  evils,  was,  and 
had  been  in  a  great  degree,  for  years, 
in  full  and  unrestrained  operation.  We 
shall  see  anon  whether  the  Irish 
famine  and  English  railways  had  any 
thing  material  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Strong  as  it  is,  however,  this  testi- 
mony is  increased  by  the  real  evidence 
of  facts  in  every  direction,  and  of  the  acts 
and  admissions  of  government.  These 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  passed  for  fabulous. 
They  have  outstripped  fhe  most 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  most  gloomy 
of  the  Protectionists ;  they  have  out- 
Heroded  Herod  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  path 
we  have  so  long  been  pursuing. 
They  could  not  have  been  credited, 
if  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
our  own  senses,  and  the  statements 
of  ministers  of  high  character,  from 
undoubted  and  authentic  sources  of 
information.  We  subjoin  a  few  of 
them,  of  universal  and  painful  noto- 
riety to  every  inhabitant  of  the  empire 
at  this  time ;  not  in  the  belief  that  we, 
in  so  doing,  can  add  any  facts  not 
previously  familiar  to  the  nation,  but 
in  order  that  these  facts,  now  so  well 
known,  should  get  into  a  more  durable 
record  than  the  daily  jounials,  and 
not  pass  for  fabulous  in  future,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  happier  times. 
The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of 


money  has,  by  the  recommendation, 
and  indeed  express  injunction  of  go- 
vernment, been  raised  U>eightpercaU» 
This  grievous  and  most  calamitooB 
effect,  which  was  never  heard  of 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  which  did  not  ensae 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Nore,  or  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797,*  has  been  publicly 
announced  to  the  nation,  in  the 
Premier's  and  Chancellor  of  the  £x* 
chequer's  Letter  to  the  Dii^ectors.  It 
is  well  known  that,  high  as  this  rate 
of  interest  was,  it  was  less  than  had 
been  previously  taken  by  private 
bankers,  which  had  risen  to  nine,  ten^ 
and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
for  short  periods.  These  ai*e  the  rates 
of  interest  which,  anterior  to  their 
conquest  by  the  British  government, 
were  common  amidst  Asiatic  oppres- 
sion in  the  distracted  realm  of  Hin- 
dostan.  They  had  not  been  so  high 
in  England  before  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter.  It  was  reserved  for  Great 
Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  render  universal,, 
by  the  effects  of  domestic  legislation, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years'  peace, 
and  when  in  a  state  of  entire  amity 
with  all  the  world,  a  rate  of  interest 
unkno^vn  for  a  century  before  in  the 
British  empire;  which  could  pre- 
viously be  hardly  credited  as  having 
existed,  even  in  the  da^-s  of  feudid 
barbarity;  and  which  had  latterly 
been  known  only  amidst  the  pre- 
datory warfare,  fiei-ce  devastations^ 


*  For  a  few  days  dnring  the  panic  consequent  on  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the 
3  per  cents  were  at  45,  but  they  soon  rose  and  ranged  fh>m  55  to  58.,  The  interest 
ef  money  never  exceeded  5  per  cent,,,  and  indeed  it  could  not,  as  the  usury  laws  were 
then  in  operation.  The  issue  of  one  pound  notes  in  suiilcient  numbers  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  after  February  1797,  soon  relieved  the  distress,  extinguiFhed  the  panio^ 
and  brought  us  triumphantly  through  the  war.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest 
and  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  tliirty  years  past,  which  showa 
how  little  low  interest  has  to  do  with  the  plentiful  stores  of  the  precious  metals  : — 


1815.— 28th  February 
1816.— 29th  February 
1820.— 29th  February 
1826.— 28th  February 
1832.— 29th  February 
1837.— 28th  February 
1839.—  October 
1840.— 25th  February 
1847.— 13t!i  Norember 


Bullion. 

£2,037,000 
4,641,000 
4,911,000 
2,460,000 
5,293,000 
4,077,000 
2,522,000 
4,311,000 


lUUe  of  Disoount. 

Fire  per  cent 
Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Four  per  cent. 
Fire  per  cent- 
Six  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent. 
Eight  per  cent.  mtn.. 


9,258,520 

The  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  has  not  been  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  before  for 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
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tnd  universal  hoarding  of  specie,  nn- 
der  the  native  powers  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  next  place,  the  public  revenue 
for  the  quarter  ending*  1st  October, 
1847,  is  £1,500,000  less  than  it  was  in 
the  oonesponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  itself  was  below 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1845. 
liere  then  is  an  ascertained  falling 
off  of  £1,500,000  a  quarter,  or  Six 
MiLuoMB  A-TEAR,  iu  a  rcveuue  not 
exceeding  £52,000,000  of  net  income, 
and  of  which  upwards  of  a  hidf  is 
absorbed  in  paying  the  dividends  on 
the  public  debt.  There  is  no  reason 
to  hope  for  an  amendment  in  the  next 
or  the  succeeding  quarter ;  happy  if 
there  is  not  a  still  greater  falling  off. 
This  is,  be  it  observ^,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  peace,  when  in  amity 
with  all  the  world,  and  when  the  war 
income-tax,  producing  £5,200,000  a- 
year,  is  added  to  the  national  income  I 
But  for  that  grinding  war-addition,  laid 
on  to  meet  the  disasters  of  the  Aff- 
ghaaistann  expedition,  and  kept  on 
to  conceal  the  deficiency  of  income 
produced  by  Sir  R.  Peers  free  trade 
measures,  the  deficiency  would  be 
above  £11,000,000  a-year.  And  this 
occurs  just  after  a  proper  and  suitable 
thanksgiving  for  an  uncommonly  fine 
harvest;  when  all  the  world  is  at 
peace ;  five  years  after  Sir  R.  PeePs 
tariff  in  1842,  which  was  to  add  so 
much  to  our  foreign  trade ;  4hree  years 
after  the  act  of  1844,  which  was  to 
impose  the  requisite  checks  on  impru- 
dent speculation ;  and  eighteen  months 
after  the  adoption  of  general  free 
trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the  com 
kws  by  the  act  of  July  1846,  by 
which  the  commerce  and  revenue  of 
the  country  were  to  be  so  much  im- 
proved! 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  the  whole 
railways  in  progress  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom  have  been  stopped,  or  are 
to  be  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence 
partly  of  this  exorbitant  rate  of  in- 
terest, partly  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  money  even  on  these  mon- 
strous and  hitherto  unheard-of  terms. 
It  is  calculated  that  three  hundred 
thousand  labourers,  embracing  with 
their  families  little  short  of  a  mil- 
lion of  persons,  have  been  from  this 


cause  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  deprived  of  bi*ead.  Already  the 
effects  of  this  grievous  and  sudden 
stoppage  are  apparent  in  the  metro- 
poliSfManchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  other  great  cities,  in  the  groups, 
at  once  pitiable  and  alarming,  of 
rude  and  uncouth,  but  sturdy  and 
formidable  labourers,  who  are  seen 
congregating  at  tiie  comers  of  the 
principal  streets.  But  if  this  is  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  stoppage  on 
the  mere  navigators,  the  hod  and 
barrow-men,  what  must  it  be  on 
the  vast  multitude  of  mechanics  and 
iron  workmen,  thrown  idle  from  the 
inability  of  the  railway  companies,  at 
present,  at  least,  to  go  on  with  their 
contracts  ?  So  di'cadftil  has  been  the 
effects  of  this  stoppage  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshu'e,  the  two  principal  iron 
districts  of  Scotland,  that  before  these 
pages  issue  from  the  press,  forty 
thousand  persons  in  the  former  county, 
and  thg^y  thousand  in  the  latter,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  the  workmen, 
will  be  out  of  employment  in  the  iron 
and  coal  trades  alone!  The  greater 
part  of  this  immense  and  destitute 
mass  will  fall  on  Glasgow,  where 
already  half  the  mills  are  stopped  or 
on  short  time,  and  in  which  city,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  no  less  than 
49,993  Irish*  have  lauded,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  destitution,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  bringing  with  them  the  contagion 
of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  marts 
of  manufacturing  industry,  both  for 
the  home  and  the  export  trade,  are 
in  nearly  as  deplorable  a  condition  as 
the  ii'ou  trade ;  and  the  multitude  who 
will  be  out  of  bread  in  them  is  not 
less  appalling  than  in  the  railway 
and  iron  departments.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  eoudition  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cur- 
rency, we  subjoin  the  weekly  return 
of  the  state  of  trade  in  Manchester  for 
the  week  ending  November  23.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  return  is  made 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  admirable 
police  of  that  city,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 


*  Jlcport  of  the  Glasgow  Poor  Inspector,  28th  November,  1847. 
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Weekly  retarn  made  np  to  yesterday,  (NoTexaber  23),  in  tlie  improTed  form,  of  the 
state  of  the  yariona  cotton,  ailk,  and  worsted  mills,  and  other  large  establishmenta 
and  works  in  Manchester  : — 


Description  of  Mills, 

Full' 

11! 

nme. 

1 

1 

• 

1 

•8 

li 

No.  working  short 
tiine. 

•8 

Factories,  &c. 

r 

1 

6 

6 

Cotton  Mills,     . 

91 

44 

10 

21 

16 

28,033 

15,060 

6,079 

6,894 

|SUk  Mills,    .    . 

8 

2 

•  •  • 

6 

■  •  • 

3,009 

621 

2,138 

250 

Small  ware  Mills, 

18 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1,937 

1,232 

601 

104 

1  Worsted  Mills, . 

2 

2 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

155 

155 

•  •  % 

•  •• 

,Dye  Works, .    . 

20 

3 

•  •• 

17 

•  •  • 

1,675 

470 

862 

403 

Hat  Manafactnres, 

2 

•  ■  • 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

107 

7 

49 

5) 

^Mechanists,  .    . 

32 
173 

7 

10 

12 

3 

6,079 

2,777 

1,615 

1,687 

Totals,  .    . 

69 

24 

60 

20 

40,995  20,322 

11,384 

9,389 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  oat 
of  40,995  workers  employed  in  the 
factories  of  Manchester,  11,284  are 
working  short  time,  and  no  leas  than 
9,389  are  whotty  out  of  employment. 
This  last  class,  with  their  families, 
cannot  embrace  less,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  than  thirty  thousand 
souls,  who  are  entirely  destitute. 
The  state  of  matters  in  Glasgow  is  at 
least  as  bad ;  about  half  of  the  mills 
there  are  shut,  or  working  short 
time.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  our 
manufactures,  we  repeat,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  profound  peace,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  no  foreign  war 
whatever ;  when,  so  far  from  being 
distressed  for  the  ordinary  supply  of 
subsistence,  we  have  just  returned 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  finest  harvest 
reaped  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
when,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  home  produce  and  an  immense 


foreign  importation,  wheat  is  selling 
for  52s.  the  quarter ;  three  years  after 
the  imposing  of  the  golden  fetters 
which  were  for  ever  to  preclude  im- 
provident speculation;  and  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  adoption  of  the 
free  trade  principles,  which  were  to 
open  up  new  and  unheard-of  sourcea 
of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

In  the  ifth  place,  if  the  general 
state  of  our  exports,  and  of  the  impor- 
tation of  the  raw  material,  from  which 
they  are  prepared,  is  considered,  it 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
principal  marts  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry should  be  in  so  deplorable  a 
situation.  The  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  our  manufactures,  for  nine 
months,  ending  October  10,  in  each 
of  the  following  years,  have  stood 
thus,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
statement : — 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

First  nine  months  of  year. 

.    £41,732,143 

£40,008,874 

£39,975,207; 

Single  month  of  October, 

5,323,553 

6,477,389 

4,665,409* 

This  decline  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
alarming,  the  more  especially  when 
coming  in  the  wake  of  the  great  free 
trade  change,  from  which  so  great  an 
extension  of  our  exports  was  pre- 
dicted. Here  is  a  decline  of  exports 
in  two  years  of  three  millions,  which 
in  last  October  had  swelled  to  a  de- 
crease   of  KEABLT   A    MIIXION  iu  a 


single  month.  But  from  the  following 
Table  it  appears  that  this  falling  off, 
considerable  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  general  decline  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  nation; 
and  that  the  stoppage  of  industry 
for  the  home  market  is  much  more 
serious. 


Mr  Newdegate's  Speech  In  Parliament,  December  2, 1847. 
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FlSZyCWt., 

184& 

1846. 

1947. 

1,048,390 

744,861 

732,034 

xxdnpy               •        • 

624,866 

588,034 

465,220 

Sak,raw>UMi.    . 

2,865,606 

3,429,260 

3,051,015 

Do.  thrown^      ... 

311,413 

293,462 

200,719 

Do.  Waste,  ewt. 

11,^88 

6,173 

7,279 

Coitoa  Wool,  cwt.     . 

5,495,799 

3,866;089 

3,423,061 

Sheep's  Wool,  lbs. 

57,308,477 

51,058,209 

43,348,336 

This  Table  exhibits  a^  alarming 
decline  in  the  importation  of  all  the 
materials  for  onr  staple  maniifactnres, 
except  raw  silk,  which  has  consider- 
ably increased.  That  increase  has 
not  arisen  from  any  increased  sale  of 
articles  of  clothing,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
in  the  nation  since  1845,  bnt  solely 
from  the  great  extent  to  which,  since 
that  time,  the  fi»hion  of  ladies'  dress 
has  mn  in  favonr  of  silk  attire.  And, 
accordingly,  the  decline  in  wool  and 
cotton  imported  is  so  very  consider- 
able, that  it  amonnts,  since  1845,  to 
fidly  a  fourth.  We  are  aware  how 
mnch  ihe  price  of  cotton  rose  in  1845; 
but  it  has  since  rapidly  declined ;  and 
yet,  eyen  at  tiie  present  low  prices, 
Lord  George  Bentinck  stated  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  debate  on  bringing 
np  the  address  in  this  session  of  Par- 
liament, without  contradiction  from 
the  practical  men  there,  that  so  mi- 
serable were  the  prices  of  export 
markets  just  now,  tiiat  cotton  manu- 
^EKtured  goods  were  exported  cheaper 
than  the  raw  material  from  wMch 
they  are  formed  could  be  imported 
io  this  country. 


It  is  a  poor  set-off  to  these  facts 
demonstrating  the  declining  state  of 
our  foreign  manufactures,  to  say  that 
the  exportation  of  iron  and  machinery 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  same 
years,  and  that  we  have  imported 
enormously  all  kinds  of  foreign  sub- 
sistence. *  So  it  has  been ;  but  what  does 
that  indicate  ?  The  first,  that  foreign- 
ers, under  our  liberal  system  of  free 
trade,  even  in  the  articles  vital  to  onr 
manufacturing  wealth,  are  largely  im- 
porting the  machinery  which  is  to 
enable  them  to  rival  our  staple  ma- 
nufacturing fabrics ;  and  the  iron  rails 
which  are  to  give  them  the  means  of 
bringing  their  establishments,  for 
practical  purposes,  nearer  each  other, 
and  compensating  the  immense  ad- 
vantages we  have  hitherto  derived 
from  the  narrowness  and  compact 
nature  of  our  territoiy,  and  onr  insular 
and  highly  favourable  maritime  situ- 
ation. Tlie  last,  which  undoubtedly 
has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to  a 
height  which  the  most  decided  and 
gloomy  Protectionist  never  ventured 
to  anticipate,!  only  demonstrates 
that  free  trade  is  even  more 
rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  its 


*  To  Oc?TOBSB  10  IN  BACH  Ybar.  1845. 

Machinery,  .        .       £644,839 

Ixoa  and  steely     .        .       2,854,048 


1846. 
£897,442 
3,374,335 


1847. 
£942,533 
4,096,367 


£3,498,887  £4,271,777  £5,038,900 

i*  AoRIdTLTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  FBOM  JaNUART  5  TO  OCTOBER  10. 


Live  animals, 

ProTifliona,  beef,  pork,  &c.  cwts. 

Botter,  ewt&, 

Cheeee,  do., 

jGraia  in  qnartera,  • 

|Gr«in  in  floor  and  meal,  cwts., 


1845. 


19,593 
109,550 
189,056 
183,891 
1,336,739 
394,908 


1846. 


85,542 

206,455 

177,165 

216,191 

2,635,218 

2,631,341 


1847. 


172,355 
403,877 
243,140 
243,601 
7,905,419 
7,900,880 


The  grain  imported  in  nine  months  measured  in  quarters  will  stand  thus  : — 

In  qnarters,  .        .        .  " 7,905,419 

In  flonr  and  meal,  cwts 2,650,263 

In  nine  months,  qnartera, 10,555,682 

The  greatest  import  in  any  onejear  before  was  inl841,when  itwas  4,772,641  qaarters. 
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opponents,  working  out  the  downfal 
of  oar  agricnltural  industry,  and  re- 
ducing us  to  the  pitiable  condition  of 
the  Roman  empire,  when,  instead  as 
of  old  sending  supplies  of  provisions 
to  the  legions  from  Italy  into  distant 
provinces,  they  were  entirely  fed  by 
them,  and  the  life  of  the  Roman 
people  was  committed  to  the  chances 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  depreciation 
of  property  and  ruin  to  individuals 
which  has  ensued  and  is  going  on  from 
the  present  crisis,  is  so  prodigious, 
that  the  mind  can  scarcely  apprehend 
ft,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ardent 
imagination.  Not  to  mention  the 
extreme  embarrassment  to  merchants 
which  must  ensue  from  the  present 
extravagant  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
count, and  which  must  in  most 
branches  of  commerce  entirely  absorb 
the  profits  of  stock  for  Hiis  year — not 
to  mention  the  vast  number  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  which  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  the  times — 
not  to  mention  the  prodigious  burden 
imposed  on  landed  proprietors  and 
debtors  in  mortgages  and  bonds  on 
personal  security,  by  the  general  rise 
of  interest  to  five  per  cent,  and  often 
above  that  sum,  from  three  and  a 
half  or  four  per  cent — let  us  endeavour 
to  estimate,  on  something  approaching 
to  authentic  data,  the  depreciation 
and  destruction  of  property  which  had 
taken  place  even  so  early  as  26th  Octo- 
ber last,  when  Government  most  pro- 
perly stepped  in  to  arrest  the  ruinous 
effects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  currency 
bill  of  1844. 

We  estimate  the  National  Debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  in  round  num- 
bers at  £800,000,000;  the  railway 
propertv,  which  now  pi*oduce8  a  reve- 
nue of"  above  £9,000,000  a-vear,  of 
which  half  is  profit,  at  £1 00,000,000;* 
bank  and  other  joint  stock  at  as  much ; 
and  the  capital  embarked  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  at  £500,000,000. 
Thus,  the  loss  on  the  moveable  pro- 
l>erty  of  Great  Britain  by  the  present 
crisis,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 
The  three  per  cents,  in  August,  1845, 
were  at  £100},  and  for  a  considerable 


time  were  about  100 :  when  \JM. 
John  Russell  stepped  in  by  his  letter 
of  26th  October,  1847,  to  arrest  the 
consequences  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
bill  of  1844,  they  were  at  79 ;  and  the 
effect  of  that  partial  remedy,  even 
with  the  bank  advances  for  a  month 
after  at  eight  per  cent.,  has  been  to 
raise  them  to  85.  The  depreciation 
of  funded  property,  till  the  Act  of 
1844  was.  broken  through,  had 
been  in  two  years  from  100  to  80, 
or  a -fifth.  Take  the  depreciation 
of  all  other  moveable  property  en- 
gaged in  fluctuating  employments,  on 
an  average  at  the  same  amount  and 
no  more.  We  need  not  say  how  tlii» 
understates  the  matter.  How  happy 
would  a  large  part  of  the  railway 
stockholder,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom  be,  if 
the  depreciation  of  their  property 
could  truly  be  estimated  at  no  larger 
an  amount !  But  take  it  on  an  aver- 
age as  a  fifth  only, — the  strength  of 
the  argument,  as  Mr  Malthus  said  of 
his  famous  arithmetical  and  geome- 
trical progression,  will  admit  of  almost 
any  concession.  The  depreciation  and 
dcstmction  of  property  since  1845, 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

Funded  propertj,    .        .  £800,000,000 

Bttlway  property,    .        .    100,000,000 

Banking  ana  other  joint- 
■t«Fck  companies,  .        .     100,000,000 

Capitol  invested  in  com- 
merce and  mannfactore,    500,000,000 


£  1,500,000,000 
.       300,000,000 


Depreciated,  »-fifth, 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  legislation,  during  which  time, 
under  different  administrations,  some 
bearing  the  names  of  Tory,  othcra  of 
Whig,  liberal  principles  in  every 
department  of  govenimeut  have  been 
without  intermission  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Catholic  emancipators,  theNegra 
cmanclpatora,  reciprocity  advocates, 
reformers,  self-government  men,  bnl- 
lionists,  and  free-traders,  haA'e  got 
every  thing  their  own  way.  The 
triumph  over  the  old  system  was  not 
immediate;  it  took  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  complete  it :  like  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo,  it  was  late  in  tho 


*  The  6um  invested  in  railways  from  1841  to  1845,  was  £154,716,937;  of  which 
£114,513,035  was  subscribed  capital,  and  £40,203^02  anthorieed  to  be  borrowed. 
See  Pari.  Feturnt,  Nos.  159, 1844;  and  637^  1845.  Since  that  time  it  ba3  at  least 
risen  to  £200,000^000,  of  which  Aa(j^  may  be  considered  productive. 
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eyening  before  the  victory  was  gained. 
Bnt  gained  it  has  been ;  and  that  not 
in  one  branch  of  goyemment,  bat  in 
every  branch.  The  ancient  system  has 
been  universally  changed,  and  to 
snch  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  it  now  remains  in  the  policy  of 
^Government.  So  uniform  has  been 
the  alteration  in  every  thing,  that  one 
wonld  think  oar  modem  reformers 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  days  of  Calvin,  who 
stood  np  to  pray  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
knelt  down.  And  what  have  been 
the  results  ?  Ireland,  with  some  mil- 
lions of  paupers,  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  crime  unparalleled  in  modem 
Europe ;  a  hundred  millions  of  pro- 
per^ almost  destroyed  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  slave  trade  tripled  in 
extent,  and  qnadrapled  in  hoiTor 
throughout  the  globe;  an  irresistible 
ascendency  given  in  the  Legislature 
to  urban  electors;  all  protection  to 
agriculture  destroyed;  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  quarters  of  grain — a 
Ml  sixth  of  the  annual  sifbsistence — 
imported  in  a  single  year;  the  national 
independence  virtually  destroyed,  by 
being  placed  to  such  an  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  foreigners,  for  the  food  of 
the  people ;  foreign  shipping  rapidly 
encroaching  on  British,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  loss  of  our  maritime  supe< 
riority,  at  no  distant  period,  if  the 
same  system  be  continued,  a  matter  of 
certainty;  the  practical  annihilation 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  the  permanent 
imposition  of  the  war  income-tax,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  profound 
peace ;  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  at 
the  rate  of  six  millions,  and  in  our 
exports  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
a-year ;  the  depreciation  and  destmc- 
tion  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  millions  in  two  years 
in  Great  Britain;  and,  finally,  the 
general  stoppage  of  raUway  under- 
takings over  the  whole  country,  and 
the  shutting  or  patting  on  short  time 
of  half  the  mills  in  our  manufactuiing 
citles,for  whose  benefit  all  these  changes 
were  intended!  Wedoubtifthehlstoxy 
of  the  Fall  of  Rome  exhibited  such  a 
uniform  and  multifarious  decay  in  an 
eqaal  period ;  certainly  no  parallel  to 
it  has  yet  been  presented  in  the 
annals  of  modem  Europe. 

If- we  thought  that  this  long  and 
portentous  catalogue  of  disasters  was 


unavoidable,  and  could  not  be  reme- 
died by  human  wisdom,  we  wonld 
submit  to  it  in  silence,  and  we  trust 
with  resignation,  as  we  do  to  the  dbr- 
tainty  of  death,  or  the  chances  of 
plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  ai-ising 
from  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
for  wise  and  inscratable  purposes,  but 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  We  believe,  as  firmly  as  we  do 
in  our  own  existence,  that  they  are 
entirely  of  our  own  creation^ — that 
they  are  the  result  solely  and  exclu- 
sively of  false  principles  diifased 
through  our  people,  and  false  mea- 
sures in  consequence  forced  upon  our 
Government;  and  that,  though  the 
consequences  of  these  false  principles 
must  be  long  and  disastrous,  yet  it  is 
still  possible  to  remedy  the  evil,  to 
convert  a  land  of  mourning  into  a 
land  of  joy,  and  restore  again  tho 
merry  days  to  Old  Endand.  Tlie 
retreat  from  the  ways  of  eiTor  never 
was  to  nations,  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals, by  any  other  path  but  tho 
path  of  suffering ;  but  if  the  retreat  is 
made,  and  the  suffering  borne,  wc 
trust  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
and  energy  of  the  British  character  to 
repair  all  that  is  past. 

The  distress  which  prevails  in  tiic 
nation,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  com- 
mercial districts  and  cities^  being  uni- 
versal and  undeniable,  the  supporters 
of  the  present  system,  which  has  led 
to  such  results,  are  sorely  puzzled  how 
to  explain  so  decisive  and  damning  a 
practical  refutation  of  their  theories. 
The  common  theory  pnt  forth  by  tho 
free  traders  and  bulllonists  is,  that  it 
is  the  railways  and  Irish  famine  which 
have  done  it  all.  This  is  the  expla- 
nation which  for  months  has  been 
daily  advanced  by  the  TVmes,  and 
which  has  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  government  in  both 
Houses.  We  ai*e  a  miserably  poor 
nation;  we  have  eaten  up  our  re- 
sources ;  the  strain  upon  our  wealth 
has  been  greater  than  we  could  bear. 
This,  of  having  eaten  up  our  resources^ 
has,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  got  hold 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  able  writers 
in  the  Times ;  and,  forgetting  that  a 
great  importation  of  food  was  the  very 
thing  which  they  themselves  had  held 
forth  as  the  gi*eat  blessing  to  be 
derived  from  free  trade,  they  give  the 
following  alarming  account  of  the  food 
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devoured  by  the  nation  in  the  fint 
nine  months  of  1847 : — 

^  Of  liye  animals  and  proTisionB  im- 
pcSted  in  1847,  there  is  an  excess  over 
last  year  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  of 
hutier  (duty  paid)  35  percent.;  of  cheese 
15  per  cent.;  of  grain  and  flour  300  per 
cent.;  of  coffee  (dnty  paid)  hetween  8  and 
9  per  cent.;  of  sugar  (duty  paid)  15  per 
cent.,  and  of  spirits  (duty  paid)  25  per 
cent.  ThU  hot  aU  he^  eaten  and  drunk. 
But  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  it  possible  it 
can  have  been  paid  for  1  and  what  a 
splendid  export  trade  the  nation  mnst  have 
carried  on,  when  all  this  has  taken  place, 
and  only  six  millions  of  bullion  have 
disappeared  1  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  explanation  lies  deeper.  Although 
we  hare  been  extrayagant  in  our  living, 
we  have  starved  our  manufactories.  We 
have  sold  our  goods  wherever  we  could 
find  a  market  for  them,  and  we  have 
abstained  from  purchasing  the  materials 
out  of  which  we  may  make  more.  We 
have  not  increased  our  export  trade.  It 
shows,  in  fact,  a  diminution  as  compared 
with  last  year ;  but  in  our  avidity  to 
consume  luxuries,  we  have  foregone,  as 
we  could  not  sustain  the  expenditure  of 
both,  keeping  op  the  stock  by  which  our 
mills  and  manufactories  are  to  be  fed." — 
Times,  November  24, 1847. 

So  that  the  free  traders  have  at  last 
discovered  that  the  nnlimlted  importa- 
tion of  food  is  not,  after  all,  so  great 
a  blessing  as  they  had  so  long  held 
forth.  They  have  found  to  their  cost 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  be- 
tween sending  thirty  millions  in  twelve 
months  in  hard  cash  to  America  and 
the  Continent  for  grain,  and  sending 
it  to  Kent,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and 
Scotland.  They  have  discovered  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  in- 
creasing its  imports  enormously  and 
beyond  all  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  exports  declining  in  the  same 
proportion,  from  the  abstraction  of  the 
circulating  medium  requisite  to  cany 
on  domestic  fabrics.  All  this  is  what 
the  Protectionists  constantly  predicted 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
principles  ;  and  they  warned  govern- 
ment in  the  most  earnest  manner  two 
years  ago,  that  no  increase  of  exports, 
but  the  reverse,  would  follow  the 
throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
grain ;  and  that,  unless  provision  were 
made  for  extending  the  currency  when 
our  sovereigns  were  sent  abroad  for 
foreign  gnun,  general  min  would 
ensue.  Two  years  ago  Mr  Alison 
observed : — 


"  Holding  it  to  be  dear  that,  under  the 
free  trade  system,  a  very  large  importa- 
tion of  grain  into  these  islands  may  be 
looked  for  now,  even  in  ordinary  seasonSy 
and  an  immense  one  in  had  harvesiSf  it  is 
essential  that  the  country  should  look 
steadily  in  the  ikce  the  wfutant  drain 
npon  its  mekUlio  rewnrees  vkich  such  a 
trade  must  oeeasion.  Adverting  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  mch  an  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  in  1889,  from  ib 
single  year  of  sndi  extensive  importation 
of  foreign  com,  it  is  impossible  ioeentem- 
plate  without  the  most  serious  alarm  the 
converoion  of  that  drain  into  a  permanent 
burden  upon  the  specie  of  the  country. 
As  the  change  now  to  be  made  will 
undoubtedly  depress  agricultural  indus- 
try, it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  as 
some  compensation,  the  expe^ed  increase 
of  our  manufkctures  for  foreign  markets 
may  take  place.  But  this  extenmon  will» 
of  coarse,  require  a  proportional  augmea- 
tation  of  the  currency  to  carry  it  on. 
And  how  is  that  to  be  provided  under  the 
metallic  sjstem,  when  the  simultaneous 
import  of  foreign  grain  is  every  day 
drawing  more  and  more  of  the  precious 
metals  out  of  the  country,  in  exchange  for 
food?*'— (England  in  1815  ani  1845,  third 
edition,  I^reface,  page  xi.  published  in 
AprU  1846.) 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  the 
government  and  the  Times  are  in  the 
right  on  this  point;  that  the  importa- 
tion of  grain,  coexisting  with  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  the  railways, 
was  more  than  so  poor  a  nation  as 
Great  Britain  could  bear,  and  that  the 
dreadful  crisis  which  ensued  was  the 
consequence  —  we  would  beg  to  ask, 
who  has  made  us  so  poor  f  We  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  this  mise- 
rably poor  nation — ^this  poverty- 
stricken  people,  who  have  eaten  up 
their  little  all  in  the  form  of  10,000,000 
quarters  of  grain  and  176,000  live 
cattle,  imported  in  the  last  nine 
months.  We  shall  show  what  they 
were  before  the  free  trade  and  fet- 
tered currency  system  began;  and 
having  done  so,  we  shall  repeat  the 
question, — ^*'  Who  has  made  ns  so 
poor?" 

TMs  miserable  poverty-stricken 
X>eople,  in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and 
1815— in  the  dose  of  a  l)loody  and 
costly  war  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
during  which  they  raised  £685,000,000 
by  loans  to  government,  and,  on  an 
average,  £50,000,000  annuallv  by 
taxes,  from  a  population,  including 
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Ireland,  not  m  those  last  years  exceed-    lomng  advances  and  contributions  to 
ing  18,000,000  of  souls — ^made  the  fol-    government  for  the  pnbUc  service : — 


trvpOMmXmML 

ItoUedby 

TUM. 

Debt  ooDtaMtocL 

Total  Debt 
ooBtmeted. 

Total  PajWnts 
into  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Funded. 

Unfunded. 

17,750,000 
17,900,000 
18,150,000 

In  3  years. 

18)3 
1814 
1815 

£68,748,363 
71,134,503 
72,210,512 

£52,118,722 
39,692,536 
50,964,366 

£55,478,938 
53,841,731 
46,968,138 

£107,697,660 
92,934,267 
97,932,601 

£176,346,023 
364,068,770 
170,143^016 

£212,093,378 

£142,175,624 

£156,288,807 

£298,464^428 

£510,557,809 

lf«Bj  one  snpposes  these  figures  are  the  exchange  of  the  sums  sabscribed 

inaccurate,  or  this  ^Alemeiit  exagge-  in  loans  for  the  inscription  of  certain 

rated,  we  beg  to  saj  they  are  not  our  sums  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols. 

own.    Tbey  are  copied  UtercOim  from  In  the  next  place,  this  poor  nation, 

Porter's  Pmrliamentaty  Tables^  vol.  i.  which  has  now  nearly  eaten  up  its 

p.  1 ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that  resources  in  a  single  season,  in  thc^^^ear 

gentleman  at  the  jooard  of  Trade',  to  1844  possessed,  in  the  two  Islands, 

whom,  on  account  of  his  well-known  real  orheritableproperty  of  the  yearly 

accoracy,  the  Chancelior  refers  for  all  value  of  £106,000,000  sterling,t  cor- 

his  statistical  facts,  for  an  explanation  responding  to   a   capital,   at  thirty 

of  these,  we  admit,  astonnding  ones.  years^  purchase,  of  £3,150,000,000 ; 

Was   tJie  capital  of  the    country  and  at  twenty-five  years^  purchase, 

exhausted  by  these  enormous  contri-  to  one  of  £2,625,000,000.     These 

bations  of  a  bxjndred  and  seventy  figures  are   ascertained  in  the  most 

MILLIONS  annually  to  the  public  ser-  authentic  manner ;  that  of  England 

vice,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  most  by  the  Report  of  the  Lords^  Com- 

cosUy  war  on  record  ?    So  far  firom  mittee  on  the  burdens  of  real  pro- 

it,    the     great   loan   for    1814    of  perty  ;t  that  of  Ireland  by  the  Poors' 

£39,000,0^  was  made  at  the  rate  of  Kate  returns ;  and  that  of  Scotland 

£4,  lis.  Id.  PEB  CENT 4  that  of  1813  from    an  estimate  founded   on   the 

at  £5,    10s.  on    an  average  ;  that  amount  of  income-tax  paid,  as  no 

of  1815  at  £5,  lis.  per  cent,*  And  it  is  poors'  rate  as  yet  extends  universally 

evidently  immaterial  whether  the  im-  over  the  country, 

mense  amount  of  £100,000,000  debt,  Further,  we  have  the  authority  of 

funded  and  unfunded  together,  was  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  debate  in 

contracted  in  the  form  of  direct  loan  last  session  of  Parliament  on  foreign 

to  government,  or  of  Exchequer  bDls  loans,  for  the  assertion  that  this  poor 

issued  from  tifie  Treasuiy,  and  form-  nation  has  advanced  £150,000,000  in 

ing  the  unfunded  debt    Such  hills  loans  to  republics  since  1824,  or  to 

required  to  be  discounted  before  they  monarchies  surrounded  with  repub- 

were  of  any  value ;  and  their  proceeds,  lican  institutions ;  the  greater  part  of 

as  Mr  Porter  very  properly  states,  which  has  been  lost.    Yet  so  far  have 

were  so  much  money  paid  into  the  these  copious  drafts  been  fi*om  ex- 

public  treaauiy.    They  were  an  ex-  hausting,  or  even  seriously  trenching, 

change  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  it 

Treasury  bills,  and  were,  therefore,  appears  from  the  subjoined  valuable 

just  as  much  a  draft  on  that  capital  as  table,  furnished  from  returns  allowed 

*  See  Pari,  J>ebat€t,  xxviii.  66,  67. 

fYis.      EngUuid, £85,000,000     . 

Scothtnd,  al)Oitt 5,000,000 

Ireland,               16,000,000 

£105,000,000 

t  Lcrdi^  Report  on  Iteal  Property,  pp.  8,  9.  In  our  last  Number  we  stated  the 
amoont  of  heritable  property  at  £63,000,000,  f^om  a  desire  to  be  within  rather 
than  beyond  the  truth.  Bat  the  latter  figure  was  taken  from  the  Poors'  Rate 
retain,  which,  as  the  Lords'  Report  justly  states,  is  always  below  the  truth  ;  and 
their  own  report  of  £85,000,000  is  taken  from  the  rating  for  the  property  tax, 
foonded  on  the  returns  by  the  4»ccapants. — See  Lordt^  Report  on  Real  Property j  p.  ijc. 
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to  be  taken  from  the  great  bill- broking 
lionse  of  Overend  and  Gainej  in 
London,*  that  during  that  whole 
period  the  interest  of  money,  even  in 
the  years  when  the  pressure  was 
sevei^est,  never  rose  above  6  per  cent.y 
and  immediately  after  fell  to  3^  or  3 
per  cent,^  and  in  1844  and  1845,  it  is 
well  known,  it  was  still  lower,  at 
some  times  as  low  as  2^  per  cent 

Again,  the  income-tax  returns  for 
1846,  of  this  miserably  poor  nation, 
exhibit  a  revenue  of  £5,200,000 
yearly  drawn  from  this  source,  though 
the  tax  is  only  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
£2, 18s.  4d.  per  cent,  and  though  the 
tax  did  not  legally  go  below  Incomes 
of  £150,  and  in  practice  generally 
exclnded  those  under  £200  a-ycar. 
The  income-tax,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  produced  £15,000,000  at  10 
per  cent,  reaching  all  incomes  above 
£60  a-year.  Had  the  same  standard 
been  adopted  in  1842,  when  it  was 
reimposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  would 
have  produced  at  least  £18,000,000 
yeai'ly,  which  sum,  increased  by  33 
per  cent  from  the  enhanced  value  of 
money  by  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  1819,  would  con*espond  ta  about 


than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
its  population;  for  the  numbers  of 
the  people  in  the  two  islands  in  1815 
were  18,000,000,  and  in  1845  about 
28,000,000,  or  somewhat  above  50 
per  cent,  increase. 

Lastly,  this  miserably  poor  nation , 
which  h^  eaten  up  its  resources  in 
the  shape  of  quarters  of  grain  and  fat 
bullocks  in  a  single  year,  exported 
and  imported  in  the  three  years  1812, 
1814,  and  1815,  and  1843,  1844,  and 
1845,  before  free-trade  began,  respec- 
tively as  follows : 


Exporti. 
OfBetol  valoe. 


ImporU. 
OfBdal  TEliie. 


1812,   £29^08^17        £24,923,922 
1813 — Records  destroyed  by  fire. 


1814,  34,207,253 

1815,  42,875,996 


32,622,71 1 
31,822,053 

£70,093,353 
75,441,555 
85,281,958 


1843,  £117,877,278 

1844,  131,564,503 

1845,  132,444,503 

Such  were  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  this  nation,  which,  in  the 
interval  from  1815  to  1845,  had 
become  so  miserably  poor. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  wo 
again  ask:  Having  down  to  1845  been 
30  rich,  what  has  since  made  us  so 


£24,000,000,  according  to  the  value  poor?  The  free-traders  and  buUion- 
of  money  in  1815.  This  proves  that  ists  tell  us  it  was  neither  the  abolition 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  had  more    of  the  corn-laws  nor  the  Bank  Charter 
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Act.  Then  what  is  it  whicli  in  so 
short  a  time  has  produced  so  great,  so 
terrible  a  revulsion?  Groyernment, 
and  their  organs  in  the  press,  assert 
that  it  was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  railways.  To 
avoid  any  chance  of  misconception  on 
so  vital  a  point,  we  snbjoin  the  words 
of  the  Cluuicellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  debate  on  the  currency  on  30th 
November  1847,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  December  1,  which 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  the  Marqnis  of  Laus- 
downe  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 

**  Up  to  October  there  had  been  no 
great  preamire  ;  but  in  that  month  the 
pressure  rapidly  rose  by  reason  of  the 
obttraction  of  eapikU  for  raUwajfs  and 
torn.  The  Honee  woold  be  surprised  to 
bear  the  amonnt  of  capital  thus  ab- 
stracted for  com  in  fifteen  months. 

Jone  1846  to  January  1847,  £5,139,000 
January  1847  to  July  1847,  14,184,000 
July  to  October,        .        .      ^,240,000 

Total,       £33,583,000 

Then  as  to  the  capital  absorbed  in  rail- 
roads, it  had  been  in  each  year,  from 
1840,  on  an  ayerage,  to 

1843,  . 

1844,  . 

1845,  . 

1  ftiA  i  ^"^  half-year, 
***^  I  Second  half-year, 
1847,  First  half-year, 
1847,  Last  half-year, 

the  latter  being,  of  course,  estimated  on 
the  supposition  of  the  expenditure  haying 
continued  at  the  same  rates." — Morning 
Pcti,  Deeember  1, 1847. 

Now  of  all  the  marvellous  state- 
ments that  ever  were  put  forth  by  a 
government  to  explain  a  great  public 
disaster,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
this  is  the  most  marvellous.  For  let 
it  be  conceded  that  these  are  the 
real  causes  of  the  distress, — that  it  is 


£4,500,000 
6,000,000 
14,000,000 
9,000,800 
26,600,000 
25,770,000 
38,000,000 


the  railways  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  which  have  done  it  all — 
Who  introduced  the  railways  and  let 
in  an  nnlimited  supply  of  foreign 
com?  Who  passed  all  the  railway 
bills,  and  encouraged  the  nation  in 
the  undertakings  which  are  now  held 
forth  as  so  entirely  disproportioned  to 
its  strength?  Who  took  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  prosperity  which 
the  constraction  of  railways  at  first 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar 
complacency,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  1846,  on  the  increased  pro- 
duce of  the  excise,  and  diminution  of 
crime,  as  indicating  at  once  the  aug- 
mented enjoyments  and  diminished 
disorders  of  the  poor  ?  Who  disre- 
garded the  cautions,  and  as  the  event 
has  proved,  wise  wamingsof  Lord  Dal- 
housie  at  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Who 
opened  the  railway  of  the  Trent  Valley 
with  a  silver  trowel,  and  enlarged  in 
eloquent  terms  on  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  that  and  similar  under- 
takings would  bring  to  the  country? 
Sir  ^bert  Peel  and  the  party  who 
now  put  down  the  whole  evils  which 
have  ensued  to  the  foreign  com  and 
railways.  Was  a  single  word  heard 
from  them  condemnatory  of  the  mania 
which  had  seized  the  nation,  and 
prophetic  of  the  disasters  which  would' 
ensne  from  its  continuance?  Did' 
Sir  Robert  Peel  warn  the  people  that 
the  currency  was  put  on  a  new- 
footing;  that  the  act  of  1844  had 
forbid  its  extension  beyond  thirty- 
two  millions  issuable  on  securities, 
and  that  as  credit  was  thus  materially 
abridged,  the  capital  of  the  nation 
wonld  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
undertakings  in  which  it  bad  engaged? 
Quite  the  reverse;  he  did  none  of 
these  things.  He  encouraged  the 
embarking  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  railways  to  the  extent  of  above  two 
hundred  millions,*  all  to  be  executed 


*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  sums 
anthorised  by  government  to  be  expended,  and  actually  expended,  in  each  of  the 
undermentioned  years : — 


Year. 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


AuthoriMd 
Expenditure. 

£4,000,000 

3,500,000 

6,000,000 

4y500,000 


Tear. 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


AuUiorised 
Expenditure. 

£18,000,000 
59,000,000 

124,500,000 
38,300,000 


These  are  the  sams  authorised  to  be  expended  by  the  acts  passed  in.  each  of  these 
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in  the  next  four  years;  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  disasters  which  have 
ensued  are  mainly  owing  to  that 
very  unmanageable  ndlway  progeny 
which  he  himself  produced  I 

Again,  as  to  tiie  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  the  second  scape-goat 
let  go  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  nation — 
who  let  that  scape-goat  loose  ?  Who 
introduced  the  free  trade  system,  and 
destroyed  the  former  protection  on 
native  agriculture,  and  disregarded  or 
ridiculed  all  the  warnings  so  strenu- 
ously given  by  the  Protection  party, 
that  it  would  induce  such  a  drain  on 
the  metallic  resources  of  the  country 
as  must  induce  a  speedy  monetary 
crisis,  and  would  subject  the  nation 
permanently  to  that  ruinous  wasting 
away  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Ro- 
man empire,  when  the  harvests  of 
Egypt  and  Libya  came  to  supplant 
those  of  Italy  in  supplying  the 
cities  of  the  heart  of  the  empire  with 
food?  Who  declared  that  the  great 
thing  is  to  increase  our  importations, 
and  that  provided  this  is  done  the 
exportations  wiU  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Who  laughed  at  the  warn- 
ing, *^Two  things  mav  go  out, 
manufactures  or  8pecie^^7  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  free  trade 
followers  who  did  all  these  things; 
and  yet  he  and  his  party,  in  or  out  of 
administration,  (for  they  are  all  his 
party,)  coolly  now  turn  round  and  tell 
us  that  the  misery  is  all  owing  to  the 
foreign  com  and  the  railways,  which 
they  themselves  introduced ! 

The  Irish  potato  rot  of  1846,  it  is 
said,  occasioned  the  great  importation 
of  grain,  which  for  the  next  winter 
and  spring;  deluged  the  country ;  and 
but  for  them  we  should  have  been 


landed  in  the  horrors  of  actual  famine 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  We 
entirely  agree  with  this  statement. 
The  Protectionists  always  were  the 
first  not  only  to  admit,  but  urgenUy 
to  insist  that  absolute  freedom  of  im- 
portation should  be  allowed  inperiodg 
of  real  scarcity.  The  sliding-scale 
formerly  in  use  expressly  provided  for 
this;  for  the  duty  began  to  fall  when 
wheat  reached  sixty-three  shillings^ 
and  declined  tiU  at  seventy-three 
shillings  it  was  only  one  shilling 
a-quarter.  It  was  on  the  propriety 
of  admitting  grain  duty-free  in  periods 
of  avetnge  or  fine  harvests^  such  as 
we  have  just  been  blessed  with,  that 
they  were  at  issue  with  their  oppo- 
nents. Under  the  old  system,  neariy 
all  the  grain  which  was  imported  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  spring  of  1847, 
would  have  come  in,  for  the  dnties 
became  nominal  when  wheat  rose  to 
seventy-three  shillings  a-quarter,  and 
it  rose  diuring  that  period  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  shillings.  What  the  Protection- 
ists said,  and  said  earnestly,  when 
this  vast  importation,  necessary  at  the 
time,  was  going  on,  that  it  antidpaied 
the  effects  of  a  free  importation  of 
grain,  and  by  its  effect  on  the  cur- 
rency, while  it  lasted,  might  teach 
the  nation  what  they  had  to  expect 
when  a  similar  drain^  by  the  effects 
of  free  trade,  became  perpetual. 
Eight  months  ago,  on  March  1,  1847, 
we  made  the  following  observations 
In  this  Magazine : — 

**  The  quantity  of  grain  imported  in 
seven  months  only,  vis.  from  5th  July 
1846,  to  5th  February  1847,  exceeded 
six  millions  of  quarters,  at  the  very  time 
when  our  exports  were  diminishing.    It 


years.    The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  sums  actnally 
expended : — 


Year. 

1  o4 1  ... 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845,  first  six  months 


Actual 
EzpendiUire. 
£1,470,000 
2,980,000 
4,435,000 
6,105,000 
8,510,000 


Year. 

1845,  second  six  months 

1846,  first  six  months 

1846,  second  six  months 

1847,  first  six  montha 


Actual 
Expenditure. 

£10,625,000 

9,815,000 

^,670,000 

25,770,000 


Supposing  the  actual  expenditure,  under  existing  railway  acts,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years,  the  following  would  have  been 
the  results : — 


Yeai^. 
1847 
1848 


Ertliwettd 
Expendttura. 

£64,000,000 
70,000,000 


Yaan 

1849 
1850 


£47,000,000 
10/KH)/NHI 
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may  be  imagined  how  prodigious  mast 
liare  been  the  drain  upon  the  metallio 
resoorees  of  the  country  to  make  up  the 
balanee.  The  potato  rot,  it  is  said,  has 
^omcealed  the  elfeets  of  free  trade.  4uite 
ihereFerse.  ProTidence  has  done  the  thing 
at  once.  We  hav^  got  on  at  railway  speed 
to  the  blessings  of  Uie  new  system.  Free 
trade  was  to  lead  to  the  much  denr^d 
subtiitution  of  tiz  miUions  of  quartert  of 
/oreigu,/(nr  tu  millions  of  quartert  of  home 
^rowA  in  Aree  years.  But  the  potato  rot 
has  done  it  in  one.  The  free  trade  policy 
could  not  haTC  done  it  so  expeditiously, 
but  it  would  hare  done  it  as  effsctually. 
It  is  a  total  mistake,  therefore,  to  repre- 
sent tiie  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  as  an  external  calamity  which 
has  concealed  the  effects  of  free  trade. 
It  has  only  brought  tkem  to  Ught  at  oneeJ* 
— Lbssons  pbom  thb  Famiiie.  Btaok' 
moodCs  Magazine,  March  1847. 

The  real  amount  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  was  very  mneh  magnified,  how- 
«Ter,  by  the  fears  of  some  parties  and 
the  interested  exaggerations  of  others. 
The  deficiency  in  the  two  islands  has 
been  stated  varionsly,  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  million  poands  worth. 
Take  it  at  the  larger  sum  to 
avoid  all  idea  of  misrepresentation — 
what  is  this  to  the  total  agricnltarai 
produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
That  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  on 
Tery  rational  grounds  at  three  hnn- 
dved  millions  annually,  in  produce  of 
all  kinds.  The  subtraction  of  twenty 
millions  worth ; — a  fifteen^  partj  at 
the  very  utmost,  could  never  ac- 
eount  for  the  prodigious  rise  of  prices 
from  forty-nine  slifllings  a-quarter  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  shiUlngs,  which 
wheat  rose  to  in  March  1847.  It  wa« 
the  impulse  given  to  speculation  in 
grain,  by  the  sudden  throwing  open 
of  the  ports  by  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  free 
trade  measures,  which  really  occa- 
sioned Ae  prodigious  importation  so 
much  exceeding  what  was  required, 
which  actually  took  place.  The  de- 
falcation occasioned  by  the  Irish 
))otato  rot,  and  tiie  deficiency  of  the 
oat-crop  in  Great  Britain,  was  at 
the  very  utmost  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  annual  supply.  But  the  grain 
ioiported  in  the  mrst  nine  months  of 
this  year  has  exceeded  ten  miUions  of 
qnarters,  being  a  fhU  siirlA  part  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  nation, 
whidi  for  the  uae  of  man  and  ani- 


mals together  is  estimated  at  ^  sixty 
million  quarters.  And  hence  the 
rapid  fall  of  prices  which  followed  the 
fine  harvest  of  1847,  from  one  hundred 
shillings  to  ^fty  shillings,  which  has 
Involved  in  ruin  so  many  houses  con* 
cerned  in  the  com  trade. 

But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  and  what  wein  the  most  earnest 
manner  beg  to  impress  npon  our 
readers  as  by  far  the  most  luminoua 
and  important  fact  which  the  recent 
discussions  in  parliament  have  elicited^ 
is  this.  It  13  stated,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  sum  paid 
for  foreign  grain  in  the  three  months 
ending  November  SOth  1847,  that  is 
in  the  montlis  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  1847,  had  reached 
the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  £14,240,000!  The  same 
statement  was  made  bv  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
added,  that  to  be  sure  of  the  figures, 
he  had  them  remitted  to  and  corrected 
by  Mr  Porter.  Now,  this  immense 
importation,  be  it  recollected,  took 

place  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  FINEST 
HAKVEST    KNOWN    FOB    YEAB8,    and 

for  which  a  public  and  solemn  thanks- 
giving has  just  been  returned.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  prospects  of  foreign 
importation  which  this  fact  opens  to 
our  agricultural  interests, — that  fur- 
nishes ample  subject  for  future  con- 
sideration ;  what  we  pray  the  public 
attention  to,  is  the  warning  which 
it  gives  of  the  effects  of  fi^  trade 
upon  the  moneUny  concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  above  all  on  the  credit 
of  the  trading  and  commercial 
dasses.  This  is  the  importation,  in 
an  uncommonly  fine  season,  with 
a  noble  harvest  in  both  islands,  just 
reaped!  The  dreadful  monetary- 
crisis  of  October  1847,  which  ren- 
dered the  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  indispensable,  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  prodigious  importation 
which  all  the  fineness  of  the  preceding 
harvest  could  not  check.  The  crisis 
of  April  1847,  may  with  justice  be 
ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably 
have  come  on,  though  not  with  the 
same  intensity,  thou^  the  change  on 
the  com  laws  had  been  made  by  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  in  the  July  preceding. 
But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  go  on 
talking  in  December  1847,  about  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  1846  in  Ireland, 
four  months  after  one  of  the  finest 
crops  in  the  memory  of  man  had 
been  reaped  in  the  British  dominions. 
This  points  to  one  great  and  lasting 
truth,  the  due  appreciation  of  which 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  it 
will  be  cheaply  purchased  even  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  property  which  the  late  crisis  has 
occasioned  in  the  British  empire. 
This  is,  that  the  great  importation  of 
grain,  and  consequent  abstraction  of 
the  precious  metals  consequent  upon 
the  free- trade  system,  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  he  permanent.  We  have 
repeatedly  warned  the  nation  in 
every  possible  form  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  but  our  warnings  during 
the  free-trade  mania  met  with  no 
attention.  Now,  however,  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  event  that  they 
were  too  well  founded.  The  old  and 
rich  state  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  young  and  poor  one  in  the 
supply  of  grain  for  its  own  market. 
The  grain-growing  state  never  will 
take  manufactures  to  any  proportional 
ei^tent,  but  always  will  take  gold  in 
exchange.  This  was  the  case  with 
Kome  in  ancient  days;  this  is  the 
case  with  England  in  these  times. 
The  steam-engine  and  machinery  do 
little  or  nothing  for  agriculture, 
though  every  thing  for  manufactures. 
The  great  grain  states  are  always 
those  nations  in  which  the  labouring- 
dass  are  poor,  or  have  few  artificial 
wants,  and  consequently  take  few  or 
no  manufactures.  Poland,  the  Uk- 
raine, the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  examples.  Gold  is  what  they 
want^  and  what  they  will  have;  for 
it  is  the  cheapness  of  their  production 
which  enables  them  to  export  to 
advantage.  So  universal  is  this  truth,- 
of  such  paramotmt  importance  is  it 
npon  the  fortunes  of  an  old  and  highly 
civilised  state,  that,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  its  existence  in  its  old  age 
depends  on  the  requisite  safeguards 
against  the  danger  thence  arising 
being  established.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  the  constant  drain  of  gold  and 
importation  of  grain  on  such  a  state 
in  its  advanced  stages,  that  even  the 


strongest  nation  will  sink  in  time 
under  the  strain,  as- Rome  did,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  avert  the  danger. 

The  present  dreadful  crisis  nnder 
which  the  nation  is  labouring,  there- 
fore, is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  capital 
for  all  its  undertakings,  nor  to  any 
present  deficiency  in  our  native  supply 
of  food.  It  is  in  vain  that  Sir  R.  Peel, 
to  throw  the  blame  off  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  says  it  is  all  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  our 
undertakings.  Has  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  forgotten  that,  so  recently  as 
March  last^  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  borrowed  £8,000,000  for 
the  destitute  Irish  at  £3,  7s.  6d.  per 
cent.?  Was  this  like  a  nation,  the 
capital  of  which  was  exhausted?  Has 
he  forgotten  that,  till  within  these  few 
months,  the  funds  were  from  88  to 
90,  and  interest  generally  at  8  or  8^ 
per  cent,  f  What  has  come  of  all  this 
capital  since  August  last?  Has  it 
vanished  before  the  genial  showers 
and  bright  sun  which  gave  us  so  fine 
a  harvest?  But  if  deficient  capital 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  disasters, 
how  has  it  happened  that  Lord  John 
Russcirs  letter  of  25th  October,  au- 
thorising the  Bank  to  make  advances 
beyond  what  the  Act  allowed,  has 
already  had  a  sensible  eflTect  in  arrest- 
ing the  disorder,  at  least  in  the  metro- 
polis ?  Can  it  be  said  that  that  letter 
added  one  pound  to  the  realised 
capital  of  the  country?  It  might 
as  well  be  affirmed  that  it  added  a 
cubit  to  every  man^s  stature  in  it,  or 
a  quarter  to  the  produce  of  every  field 
it  contained.  Then  how  has  it  to 
some  degree  arrested  the  panic  in 
London,  raised  the  S  per  cents, 
from  79  to  86,  and  lowered  the  inte- 
rest of  money  from  8  or  9  to  6  or  7 
per  cent?  Evidently  by  its  effect 
upon  credit;  because  it  begat  a  hope 
— not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  realised — 
that  government  had  at  last  become 
sensible  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  and  would  speedily 
restore  the  cireulation  of  the  country 
to  that  amount,  which  the  magnitude 
of  its  population  and  transactions 
Imperatively  required. 

To  illustrate  the  terrible  and  all- 
powerful  operation  of  this  deplorable 
Act  on  the  best  interests  of  the  coun« 
try,  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  whole  cvarencj  of  the  country, 
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without  aB7  change  in  its  laws  as 
affecting  debtor  and  creditor,  were  to 
be  withdrawn.  What  would  be  the 
result?  Evidently  that  every  man 
<and  woman  it  contained,  from  Queen 
Yictoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  downwards,  would  become 
bankrupt.  A  nation  possessing  real 
property,  as  the  income-tax  and  poor- 
rate  returns  show,  of  the  value  of 
£3,000,000,000  sterling,  and  move- 
able property  of  £2,000,000,000  more, 
would,  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  living  creature  in  it,  become 
bankrupt  because  £70,000,000  or 
£80,000,000  was  withdi-awn  from  its 
circulation,  while  its  laws  remained 
unchanged.  By  these  laws,  every 
debtor  must  discharge  his  liabilities 
in  money;  and  therefore,  if  the  whole 
money  was  withdrawn,  no  debt 
could  be  discharged  at  all,  and  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  would  ensue. 

Now,  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
lency  to  any  considerable  extent 
operates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  just  the 
«ameway  on  general  credit  and  the 
national  fortunes.  When  money  be- 
comes scarce,  no  one  can,  without 
<lifficnlty,  discharge  his  obligations, 
bocaose  the  banks,  who  are  the  reser- 
voirs from  which  payment  of  all  con- 
siderable transactions  are  drawn, 
cannot  afford  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion. Those  who  are  not  in  first- 
nte  credit  can  get  nothing  from  them 
at  all,  and  at  once  become  bankrupt. 
The  sum- total  of  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment thus  occasioned,  is  not  torbe 
measmied  by  the  amount  of  specie  or 
iMUik-notes  actually  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
though  that  on  occasion  of  the  present 
crisb  has  been  very  considerable. 
It  is  to  be  measured  by  the  shock 
^ven  to  credit;  the  increase  in  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  which  a  feeling 
of  general  insecurity  never  fails  to 
engender ;  the  reluctance  in  the 
country  banks  to  make  advances;  the 
universal  effort  made  to  recover  debts 
at  the  very  time  when  the  means  of 
dischaiiging  them  have  been  rendered 
most  difficult;  the  rapid  diminution 
in  the  private  bills  put  iu  circulation 
irom  the  experienced  impossibility  of 
^tting  them  discounted.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  on  the  part  of  the 
fiank  of  England,  from  Jaly  18:16,  when 


itwas  £21,000,000,  to  September  1847, 
when  it  was  only  £17,840,000,  was  no 
less  than  £3,160,000..  Including  the 
simultaneous  and  consequent  contrac- 
tion by  the  country  banks  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  diminution 
of  the  paper  cun*ency  was  above 
£5,000,000.  But  this,  considerable 
as  it  is,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
evil.  The  bills  in  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  in  1839  were  estimated  by 
Mr  Leatham,  a  roost  experienced 
Yorkshire  banker,  at  £130,000,000. 
In  1845,  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
that  they  had  reached  £160,000,000  or 
£170,000,000.  Without  a  doubt  this 
immense  sum  was  reduced  by  at  least 
a  fourth,  probably  a  half,  from  tho 
contraction  of  the  carrency  consequent 
on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  is  this 
prodigious  contraction,  tho  necessary 
consequence  of  the  banks  having  been 
rendered  unable  or  unwUling  to  dis- 
count bills,  which  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  universal  distress  and 
general  stoppage  of  all  undertakings. 
And  it  was  the  more  ruinous  from 
the  circumstance,  that  it  occurred  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  the  vast  en- 
couragement given  by  government  to 
domestic  railways  by  the  bills  they 
passed,  and  to  foreign  trade  from  the 
abolition  of  the  main  duties  protective 
of  industry  by  them,  the  nation  was 
landed  in  transactions  of  unheard-of 
magnitude,  and  producing  an  unparal- 
leled strain  upon  its  metaUic  resources. 
This  last  is  a  consideration  of  such 
paramount  importance,  that  it  is  of 
itself  adequate  to  explain  the  whole 
phenomena  which  have  occurred ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  very  little  attention  either 
in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  point 
to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  we 
crave,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  is  the  progres- 
sive and  now  alarming  disproportion 
between  tfie  money  value  of  our  imports 
and  our  exports  which  has  grown  up 
ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peers  tariff  was 
introduced  in  1842,  and  which  has 
now,  from  the  action  of  the  free-trade 
in  corn,  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  absolutely  frightful.  The  declared 
or  money  values  of  our  total  exports 
and  official  value  of  our  imports  since 
Sir  Robert  PccVs  tariff  was  passed  in 
1842,  have  stood  as  follows : — 
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Imports,  offidftl  nriot. 

1841,        . 

• 

.  £64,377,062 

1842, 

.    65,204,729 

1843» 

»     70,093,353 

1844, 

.    75,441,555 

1845, 

.    85,281,958 

1846, 

Not  made  up. 

Three  first  quartan 

lOf 

1847,    . 

• 

Not  made  up. 

The  imports  for  1847  haye  not  jet 
been  made  up,  and  cannot  be  till 
January  next,  when  the  year  la  con- 
cluded. But  in  the  figures  we  have 
given,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the 
most  serious  reflection.  The  fact 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  mentioned  as  to  the  sums  paid 
Jor  grain  aJUme^  in  fifteen  months, 
haying  reached  the  enormous  and  un- 
precedented amount  of  £33,000,000, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the 
year  1847,  our  imports  will  have  reach^ 
ed  £100,000,000,  tchile  our  exports 
have  sunk  below  £60,000,000.*  Now, 
how  was  this  fearful  balance  paid? 
The  answer  is  evident.  In  cash. 
Here  then,  without  going  farther,  is  a 
balance  on  the  exports  and  imports 
already  returned,  in  1846,  of  forty 
millians  against  the  nation,  on  the 
transactions  of  the  present  year,  of 
probably  not  less  than  fifty  millions 
STERLING,  t  Whoever  considers  these 
figures  with  attention,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  perceive  from  what  cause  in 
the  main  the  present  disasters  have 
arisen. 

To  give  only  one  example  of  the 
way  in  which,  under  the  system  of  free 
importation,  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  turned  against  this  country,  we 


Biporii,  dedand  valot. 
1841,        .        .       £51,604,480 


1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


47,361,043 
52,278,449 
Not  made  up» 
53,298,026 
57,279,735 
39,240,000 


subjoin  the  official  returns  of  the  pro« 
gross  of  our  trade  with  America 
since  Sir  Robert  Peers  tariff  was  in- 
troduced in  1642,  and  for  ^^^  years 
previously.^  From  that  it  appears 
that  the  trade  with  that  country, 
which  in  1830  was  £8,000,000  on  each 
side,  has  now  so  immensely  changed, 
especially  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  that, 
while  our  exports  to  it  in  1845  were 
£10,000,000,  our  imports  from  it  were 
£22,000,000 1  How  was  the  balance 
of  £12,000,000  paid  ?  The  answer  is,. 
in  money;  and  that  money  it  was 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  the 
Mexicans.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety 
for  the  returns  of  our  exports  to,  and 
importations  from  America  for  the  last 
two  years.  When  they  appear,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  where  the  money^ 
the  want  of  which  is  now  so  severeljr 
felt,  has  gone,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  free  trade. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  says  that  the 
Americans  have  tried  the  system  of 
paper  money,  and  they  have  had 
enough  of  it.  We  thank  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  for  having  re- 
minded us  of  this  example  of  the 
effects  of  a  contracted  currency.  It 
appears  that  in  1836  the  imports  of 
English  manufactures  into  the  United 


*  That  this  statement  is  not  exaggerated  will  appear  evident  from  the  following 
returns  : — 

Ck)m,  flour,  meal,  liye  animals,  &c.,  imported  to  l^^-  1^^- 

October  10, £4,410,091      |    £31,241,76^ 

This  of  itself,  coapled  with  the  simultaneons  contraction  of  the  currency  and  fall 
of  the  exports,  will  explain  the  whole  catastrophe. 

■f  The  following  table  of  the  prodigious  advance  in  the  importation  of  two  articlea 
alone,  tea.and  sugar,  will  show  how  rapidly  they  have  increased  in  the  three  last 
years,  at  the  very  time  that  our  exports  were  diminishing  : — 

1S46,  1846. 

4,413,969  ...  4,469,772 

36,825,461  ...         41,432,794 
184610  1845.  1847  to  1845. 

65,803  incr.  ...  2,096,724  incr. 


Sugar,  ewt. 
Tea, lb. 


1847. 

6,510,693 
44,912,880 


Sugar,  ewt. 

Tea, lb.   4,607,278  incr. 


8,087,419  incr. 


«^Mr  Newdegate'fl  Speech,  Morning  Poti,  December  2, 1847. 


£4,193,448 
803,741 

£4,997,189 
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States  were  £15,116,300.  In  the 
next  year  they  were  only  £5,698,094 
official  valne;  and  the  declared  or 
real  valae  in  that  year  was  only 
£4,695,225;  and  the  declared  yalne 
of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in 
1842,  was  only  £3,528,807.*  What 
occasioned  this  extraordinary  defal* 
cation,  we  shall  Inform  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet.  In  spring  1837, 
the  metalilc  system  was  introdnced 
by  €reneral  Jackson,  then  President 
c^the  United  States,  (by  his  refusal 
to  take  any  thing  bat  specie  in  payment 
of  government  chums,)  the  country 
being  at  the  time  engaged  in  vast  rail- 
way and  otheor  nndert^ings,  with  the 
ooncorreuce  and  by  ^e  authority  of 
government.  Thence  the  prodigious 
falling  off  in  the  imports  from  this  coun- 
try, under  which  our  own  manufactu- 
rers suffered  so  severely,  and  from 
which  they  have  scarcely  yet  recovered. 
Thence  the  destruction  of  three-fourths 
of  the  mercantile  capital  of  the  United 
States.  May  heaven  avert  a  similar 
catastrophe,  resulting  from  the  same 
policy,  in  this  country ! 

Tbe  causes,  then,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent dreadful  crisis  is  owing,  are  as 
plain  as  if  the  proofs  of  them  were  to 
be  found  in  Holy  Writ.  We  shall 
sunply  record  what  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Uie  Imllion  party  have  done  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  then  ask 
wh^hcr  under  such  a  system  it  was 
possible  a  catastrophe  could  be 
averted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced 
the  tariff  of  1842,  which  so  materially 
dfaninished  the  duties  on  importation 
in  this  country,  and  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
articles  of  all  sorts  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  people,  as  raised  our  im- 
ports in  1845  to  £85,000,000, 
while  our  exports  were  only 
£55,000,000,  exhibiting  a  balance  of 
£32,000,000  against  the  country, 
which  of  course  required  to  be  paid 
in  the  precious  metals. 

Secondly,  having  established  this 


great  drain  of  neariy  thirty  millions 
annually  on  the  metsdlic  resources  of 
the  country,  Sir  Robert  Peel  next 
proceeded  to  pass  the  Bank  Charter 
Acts,  for  England  of  1844,  and  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  of  1845,  which 
limited  the  bank  notes  of  the  empire, 
issnableon  securities,  to  £32,000,000,t 
and  enacted  that  for  every  note  issued 
beyond  that  amount,  a  sovereign 
should  be  in  the  bank^s  strong-room 
to  represent  it. 

Thirdly,  having  imposed  these 
firm  restrictions  on  the  increase  of 
the  paper  drculation,  and  left  no 
room  for  an  augmentation  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  community 
but  by  an  addition  to  the  stores  of 
bullion  in  the  country,  and  compelled 
a  proportional  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency when  the  bullion  was  with- 
drawn, the  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
and  his  administration  next  passed 
railway  bills  to  the  amount  of 
above  £150,000,000  steriing,  to  be 
executed  in  the  next  three  years,  and 
gave  every  facility  to  the  undertaking 
of  such  projects,  by  lowering  the  de- 
posits required  from  ten  to  five  per 
ceni,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
undertakings. 

Fourthly,  when  the  strain  on  the 
metallic  resources  of  the  country 
was  beginning  to  be  felt,  from  the 
immense  balimce  of  thirty  milHons 
in  oar  commerce  against  us,  and 
the  calls  on  railway  shares  were 
becoming  considerable,  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  next,  as  a  per- 
manent system,  not  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy  to  meet  a  temporary 
disaster,  introduced  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  which  was  immediately  applied 
by  his  successors  to  sugar.  He  thus 
sent  thirty > three  millions,  in  gold  and 
silver,  abroad  in  fifteen  months.  The 
consequence  has. been  that  the  imports 
of  the  empire  have  probably  become 
double  its  exports  in  money  valne; 
that  a  balance  of  nearly  £50,000,000 
has  this  year  been  sent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  articles  of  import ;  that  the 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  30th  July^  1843. 
+  Viz.  in  round  nambers  : — 

England^                  ...            ... 

Coantry  Banks, 

Ireland,    ... 

Sootlandy                •..            •.. 

... 
*• 

£14,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,400,000 
3,300,000 

•     '       • 

£31,700,000 
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sums  paid  forgrain  alone  in  the  three 
months  immediately  following  ^ 
finest  harvest  on  record^  have  exceeded 
£14,000,000;  that  nearly  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  conntry  have  been  stopped 
from  the  necessary  contraction  which, 
under  the  existing  law,  this  export  of 
specie  occasioned  to  the  currency; 
that  distress  of  dreadftil  magnitude 
pervades  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes ;  and  that  our  exports 
have  fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
a-month,  and  our  revenue  above  six 
millions  a-year. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  results  of 
that  splendid  combination  effected  by 
modem  wisdom — free  trade  and  a 
FETTERED  CURRENCY.  And  as  these 
results  flow  naturally  and  necessarily 
from  the  principles  put  in  practice,  it  is 
evident  that  they  may  be  expected 
in  a  less  or  greater  degree  to  ^  per- 
manent, so  long  as  these  principles  re- 
gulate the  policy  of  government. 

Suppose  a  generd  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  were  to 
double,  by  orders  issued  or  licenses 
granted  from  head-quarters,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  marched,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  a  system  which  sent  half 
of  tlte  commissariat  stores  out  of  the 
camp, — what  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  policy  but  starvation,  discon- 
tent, and  ultimate  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  ?  Or  suppose  a  master  manu- 
facturer, as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  machinery  of  his  mill,  were  to  in- 
troduce a  system  which  abstracted 
the  oil  in  proportion  to  the  quickened 
movement  of  the  wheels,  or  dimi- 
nished the  moving  power  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  increase  of  the  woric  to  be 
done, — what  could  be  expected  from 
auch  a  change,  but  that  the  machine 
Mould  stop  when  it  had  most  work 
to  do?  And  yet,  is  not  a  currency, 
and  a  sufficient  currency,  as  neceaaary 
to  an  industrious  nation  as  food  to  the 
soldier,  or  coals  to  the  steam-engine, 
or  oil  to  the  wheels?  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  such  a  system,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  nation,  terminated  in  dis- 
appointment and  ruin?  But  one 
result  of  inestimable  value  has  fol- 
lowed from  its  adoption  ;  it  is  in  pe- 
riods of  suffering  that  truth  is  learned, 
because  the  consequences  of  error  are 
experienced.  It  fs  now  seen  what 
the  true  principles  on  the  subject  arc, 


because  the  effects  of  the  opposite 
pi'indples  have  been  demonstrated. 
With  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  is  the  philosopher  who  ^'  has 

INSTRUCTED  US  IN  THE  CURRENCY." 

It  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  often  said, 
whether  we  send  specie  abroad  in  re- 
turn for  imports  or  manufactures  of 
our  own  creation,  for  specie  is  not  the 
growth  of  this  country,  and  it  could 
only  have  been  brought  hei'ein  return 
for  some  produce  of  ours  previonaly 
exported.  Tlie  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, founded  on  experienced  suffering 
arising  from  the  abstraction  of  specie, 
has  ever  repudiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  schools;  and  present  expe- 
rience has  amply  demonstrated 
that,  how  specious  soever  it  may 
appear,  there  is  some  fallacy  in  it* 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that 
fallacy  is.  If  we  send  manufactures 
abroad  in  exchange  for  specie,  we 
make  a  fair  exchange ;  but  if,  having 
got  the  specie,  we  send  it  abroad  again^ 
instead  of  manufactures,  to  buy  food, 
— ^we  have  only  one  export  of  British 
produce  to  setoff  against  two  imports  of 
foreign.  For  instance,  if  we  send 
£5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  to 
South  America  to  buy  that  amount 
of  specie,  it  is  a  fair  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  unfavourable  balance 
established  against  us.  But  if,  having 
got  the  £5,000,000  worth  of  specie, 
we  again  send  it  to  North  America 
for  grain,  which  is  imported  into  this 
country,  instead  of  sending  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures,  we  have,  on 
the  whole,  only  exported  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures  for  £10,000,000 
worth  of  produce,  bullion  and  com 
imported :  that  is,  there  is  a  balance 
of  trade  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000 
established  against  us,  which,  to  that 
extent,  ia  a  drain  on  our  metallic 
resources.  Had  we  sent  £5,000,000 
worth  of  mimnfactures  instead  of*  the 
same  amount  of  specie  to  North 
America  to  buy  food,  our  exports  on 
the  whole  would  have  been  £  10,000,000 
instead  of  £5,000,000 ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  £5,000,000,  instead  of  being 
a  deduction  from,  would  have  been  an 
addition  to  the  metallic  resources, 
that  is,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
It  is  because  a  great  Import  of  grain 
invariably  leads  to  auch  an  export  of 
specie,  that  it  is  so  hazardous  a  trade 
for  a  nation:  it  ia  because  Sir  E« 
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Ped's  policy  contracted  the  paper 
zamacy  at  the  very  time  that  he 
sent  tlie  metallic  abroad  in  quest  of 
food,  tiiat  he  has  brought  such  cala- 
mities on  the  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  defence 
of  his  policy  is  mainly  to  be  found  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  hite 
able  speech,  in  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rency debate: — 

**  I  think  there  haa  been  lome  raisap- 
|>rehenrion  as  to  the  objeeta  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  I  do  not  deny  that 
one  of  them  was  the  prefentton  of  the 
conTolnone  that  had  theretofbre  oeenrred 
in  conae^eoce  of  the  Bask  of  England 
act  taking  doe  preoantions  as  to  the  regn- 
lation  of  its  issnes.  I  did  hope,  after  the 
experience  of  former  crises,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  would  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  banking  which  the  directors 
acknowledged  to  be  just,  hot  from  which 
they  admitted  they  hare  departed.  (Hear, 
bear,  hear.)  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
SB  that  hope,  and  in  that  object,  I  have 
been  disappointed;  and  I  also  admit, 
seeing  the  namber  of  houses  that  have 
been  swept  away — some  of  which,  I  fear, 
were  long  insolvent — (Hear,  hear) — and 
others  which,  being  solvent,  have  suffered 
from  the  failure  of  other  houses — I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  that  object  of  the 
Bill  I  hard  been  disappointed.  (Hear, 
bear.)  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Bank 
to  have,  at  an  early  period  of  the  distress, 
Taised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  to  hare 
refused  some  of  the  accommodation  they 
granted  between  1844  and  1846.  (Hear, 
bear,  hear.)  I  oannot,  thraefore,  say  that 
the  defect  is  exclusively,  or  mainly,  in 
the  Bill— (Hear,  hear)— but  my  belief  is, 
that  ezecttti?e  interference  might  have 
been  given  withont  the  necessity  of  the 
authority  of  the  noble  lord."—  Morning 
Foii,  Dec.  2,  1847. 

The  observations  which  have  now 
been  made,  show  that  these  remarks 
are  not  only  unfounded,  but  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Had 
the  Bank  of  England  drawn  in  their 
discounts,  and  raised  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest between  1844  and  1846,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  railway  and  free- 
trade  work,  into  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  plunged  the  nation,  was  at 
its  height,  what  must  have  been  the 
result  ?  Nothing  but  this :  that  the 
catastrophe  which  has  ensued  would 
have  come  on  two  years  sooner  than 
it  has  actually  done.  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  making  his   emphatic 


speech  on  the  admirable  effects  of 
his  policy,  and  the  diminution  of  crime, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1846 ;  he  would  have  found  the  jails 
and  the  workhouses  full  enough,  at 
the  period  of  that  glowing  eulogium  on 
free-trade  policy  and  its  effects.  By 
making  liberal  advances  to  railway 
companies  in  1844  and  1845,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  banks 
which  followed  its  example,  only 
enabled  the  country  for  a  time  to  do 
the  work  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  set  it.  By  enabling,  by  similar 
advances,  the  manufacturers  for  two 
years  longer  than  they  otherwise  could 
have  done,  to  send  a  large  export  of 
manufactures  abroad,  the  Bank,  for 
that  period,  averted  or  postponed  the 
catastrophe  which  must  ensue  in  a 
commercial  state,  when  its  imports, 
for  a  series  of  years,  have  come 
greatly  to  exceed  its  exports.  It  is 
because  the  contraction  of  the  currency^ 
rendered  imperative  on  the  Bank  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  bill,  has 
disabled  our  manufacturers  from 
carrying  on  their  operations  to  their 
wonted  extent,  that  the  import  of 
the  raw  materials  employed  in  manu- 
factures, has  decreased  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, our  export  of  manufactures 
declined  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  the  drain  of  specie  abroad  to  pay 
for  the  enormous  importations  simul- 
taneously introduced,  increased  to 
such  a  niinous  extent. 

Sir  R.  Peel  reminds  us  of  the  great- 
catastrophe  of  December  1825,  and 
6bserves  that  that  disaster,  at  least, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  Bank 
Charter  Act,  and  that  it  arose  from 
the  everlasting  tendency  to  overtrad- 
ing in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Again  we  thank  the  Right  Hon.  Bart, 
for  reminding  us  of  that  disastrous 
epoch,  which,  in  the  still  greater  suf- 
fering with  which  we  are  now  sur- 
rounded, had  been  well-nigh  forgotten. . 
We  entirely  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  that  crisis,  and  we  will 
tell  him  to  what  it  was  owing,  and 
how  it  was  surmounted.  It  was 
owing  to  Mr  Secretai^  Canning,  in  . 
pursuance  of  liberal  principles,  *^  call- 
ing a  new  world  into  existence,"  by 
violating  the  faith  and  breaking; 
through  the  duties  of  the  old  one.  It 
arose  from  the  prodigious  loans  sent 
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from  this  country  to  prop  up  the 
rickety,  faithless,  insolvent  repablies 
of  South  America,  and  the  boundless 
incitements  held  out  to  wild  specula- 
tion at  that  period  by  ^^  Mr  Prosperity 
Bobinson,"  espedaily  in  South  ijneri- 
can  mining  speculations.  It  arose 
from  all  this  being  done  and  encou- 
raged by  the  goyemment,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  act  of  1819,  introduced 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  compelled  the  Bank, 
— ^though  drained  almost  to  the  last 
guinea,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  sent  headlong  to  South  America 
to  support  these  speculations,  induced 
orfosteredby  the  government, — ^topay 
all  its  notes  in  gold.  This  was  what 
induced  the  crisis.  And  what  arrested 
it?  Lord  Ashburton  has  told  us  it 
was  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  of  forgot- 
ten bank-notes^  drawn  out  of  a  cellar 
of  the  Bank ;  but  which  sum,  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  proved  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  consequences  of  the  gold 
being  all  sent  away  to  South  America, 
in  pursuance  of  liberal  principles,  to 
prop  up  **  healthy  young  republics," 
carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  Sir  R.  Peel,  two- 
and- twenty  years  afterwards,  has 
repeated  the  same  error,  by  sending 
the  gold  to  North  America  in  the 
midst  of  great  domestic  transactions 
for  grain,  but  he  has  not  repeated  the 
same  remedy. 

In  truth,  the  system  now  established 
in  regard  to  the  bank  by  the  acts  of 
1819  and  1844,  necesaaarify  induces 
that  very  feverish  excitement  in 
periods  of  prosperity,  and  sudden  con- 
traction in  those  of  adversity,  of  the 
consequences  of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  so 
loudly  complains.  When  the  bank 
is  obliged  to  accumulate  and  keep  in 
its  vaults  so  prodigious  a  treasure  as 
£15,000,000  in  prosperous  times,  and 
£9,000,000  or  £10,000,000  in  those 
of  adversity,  lying  dead  in  its  pos- 
session; haw  is  it  to  indemmfy  itself 
for  so  vast  an  outlay^  without,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  pi-esents  itself, 
pushing  its  circulation  to  the  ut- 
most? The  very  interest  of  this 
treasure  amounts,  at  5  per  cent.\  to 
» above  £700,000  a-year ;  at  7  per 
cent..,  the  present  rate,  it  will  reach  a 
million.  How  is  this  sum  to  be  made 
up,  the  expense  of  the  establishment 
defrayed,  and  any  profit  at  all  realised 
for   the  proprietors,  if  paper,  to   a 


large  amount,  is  not  pushed  out 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  it* 
self  for  doing  so  to  advantage? 
Again,  in  adverse  times,  when  there 
is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  eatablish- 
ment  for  buymg  foreign  grain,  or  dis- 
charging adverse  exdianges,  how  is 
the  baiSc  to  avoid  insolvency,  with* 
out  at  once,  and  soddenty,  contract- 
ing its  issues  ?  The  thing  is  unavoid- 
able. Undue  encouragement  to 
speculation  in  prosperity,  and  undue 
contraction  of  credit  in  adversity,  i» 
to  the  Bank,  since  the  acts  of  181d 
and  1844,  not  merely  an  essential 
preliminary  to  profit,  but  in  trouble 
the  condition  of  existence.  Yet 
Su:  R.  Peel  complains  of  the  Bank 
doing  that  which  his  own  acts  have 
rendered  indispensable  to  that  estab- 
lishment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  that  many  of 
the  houses  which  have  lately  be- 
come insolvent,  have  done  so  from 
excessive  imprudence  of  speculation ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  some 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  contrasting  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  amount  of  the 
debts  brought  out  in  bankruptcy 
with  the  assets.  Without  deeming 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
all  the  houses,  the  affairs  of  which 
have  been  rendered  public  by  the 
vast  com  trade  and  railway  specu- 
lations into  which  he  plunged  the 
nation,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  aU  fortunes  made  by  credit  must, 
if  suddenly  arrested  in  the  course  of 
formation  by  such  a  contraction  of 
the  currency  as  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced, exhibit  the  same,  or  neariy 
the  same,  results.  Fortunes,  with 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  and  Mr  Jones  Loydare 
well  acquainted,  might  possibly,  if 
they  had  been  thrown  on  their  beam- 
ends  suddenly,  by  such  ^  tornado^ 
have  exhibited,  when  in  growth,  not 
a  much  more  flattering  feature.  But 
the  "Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm*^ 
was  then  at  the  helm,  and  he  wea- 
thered it  for  their  fortunes  not  less 
than  for  those  of  the  country.  He 
aided  commercial  distress  in  adversity 
by  increasing,  instead  of  agffravaiiny 
it  by  contracting,  the  currency.  It  is 
credit  which  has  made  us  what  we  are^ 
and  credit  which  must  keep  us  such. 
Had  themonctary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
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been  adopted  forty  years  ago,  as  the 
bullion  committee  said  it  &ould,  we 
shaU  tell  tiie  Rig^t  Hon.  Bar^ei  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  a  province 
of  France :  the  fortunes  itf  afl  its 
merchants  would  have  beendestrojed : 
the  business  tdeolB^f  Mr  Jones  Loyd 
would  probably  have  procured. for 
biiB  the  situation  of  cashier  of  the 
bcanch  of  the  Bank  of  France  estab- 
&hed  in  London;  and  possibly  the 
ibetorical  abilities  of  Sir  R.  Feel 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  station 
of  the  English  M.  De  Fontaine,  the 
orator  on  tibe  government  side  in  the 
British  Chamber  of  Deputies,  held 
under  an  Imperial  viceroy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admits  bis  bill  has 
failed  in  checking  improvident  specu- 
lation in  the  nation;  nor  could  he 
well  have  maintained  the  reverse, 
when  the  most  extravagant  specula- 
tions on  record,  at  least  in  this  island, 
succeeded,  in  the  very  next  year^  the 
passing  of  his  bill.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  required  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive when  the  disaster  came ;  and 
the  effect  of  that  suspension  has  al- 
ready been  to  raise  the  three  per  cents 
from  79  to  86.  It  is  ineffective  dur- 
ing prosperity  to  check  imprudence  ; 
it  requires  to  be  suspended  in  adver- 
^ty,  because  it  aggravates  disaster. 
This  is  all  on  the  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net's own  admission.  What  good  then 
has  it  done,  or  what  can  be  ascribed 
to  it,  to  counterbalance  the  numerous 
evils  whidi  have  followed  in  its  train? 

Sir  R.  Feel  says  the  experience  of 
the  last  half  century  proves,  that 
every  period  of  prosperity  is  followed 
by  a  corresponding  period  of  disaster, 
imd  that  it  is  under  one  of  the  latter 
periods  of  depression  that  the  nation 
is  now  labouring.  We  agree  with 
the  Ri^t  Honourable  Baronet  that 
for  thirty  years  past  this  has  been  the 
case,  and  we  will  tell  him  the  reason 
why.  It  is  because  for  that  period 
his  principles  have  been  in  operation. 
But  there  was  a  period  before  that 
when  no  such  deplorable  alterna- 
tions of  good  and  evil  took  place ; 
when  the  nation  in  prosperity  was 
strong  without  running  riot,  and  the 
government  in  adversity  checked 
disaster,  instead  of  aggravating  it. 


It  was  the  period  from  1793  to  1815, 
when  a  currency  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation  was  supplied  for 
its  Boeessities,  and  our  mlers  had  not 
yet  embraced  the  principle  that,  in 
proportion  as  you  increase  the  work 
men  have  to  do,  and  enlarge  their 
number,  you  should  diminish  their 
food.  It  was  the  period  when  Mr 
Fitt  or  his  successors  in  principle 
were  at  the  helm.  Three  commercial 
crises  came  on  at  that  time,  all 
occaaoned  by  the  abstraction  of 
specie  for  the  use  of  the  great  armies 
then  contending  on  the  Continent, — 
those  of  1793,  1797,  and  1810.  In 
the  first,  the  panic  was  stopped  by 
Mr  Fitt's  advance  of  £6,000,000 
exchequer  bills ;  in  the  second,  by 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments ;  in 
the  third,  when  gold  was  so  scarce 
that  the  guinea  was  selling  for  twenty- 
five  shillings,  by  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes to  the  extent  of  £48,000,000. 
That  last  period,  which  under  the  pre- 
sent system  would  at  once  havo 
mined  the  nation,  was  coincident  with 
its  highest  prosperity :  with  the  Tor- 
res Vedras  campaign,  and  a  revenue 
raised  by  taxes  of  £66,000,000  yearly. 
All  the  panics  on  record  have  arisen 
from  the  abstraction  of  gold  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  been  cured  by  the 
issue,  sometimes  speedy,  sometimes 
tardy,  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
paper.  Sir  R.  PeePs  policy  doubles  the 
evil,  for  it  at  once  sends  abroad  the  cash 
under  his  act  of  1846,  ieven  in  the 
finest  seasons,  to  buy  grain,  and,  under 
the  act  of  1844,  at  the  very  same 
moment  contracts  the  currency,  by 
the  increase  of  which  alone  the  evil 
could  be  remedied. 

Sir  R.  Feel,  however,  has  com- 
pletely, as  already  noticed,  instructed 
us  in  the  true  principles  of  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  his  policy  which  has 
brought  them  to  light.  He  contracts 
the  cun'ency  when  gold  is  scarce, 
and  expands  it  when  it  is  abundant* 
The  true  principle  is  just  the  reverse : 
it  is  to  contract  the  paper  when 
gold  is  abundant,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  therefore  little 
needed ;  and  to  expand  it  when  it 
is  scarce,  and  therefore  an  addition 
to  it  is  imperatively  called  for.  The 
price  of  gold  will  at  once  tell  when 
the  one  or  the  other  requires  to  be 
done. 
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We  conclude  in  the  words  we  used  on  this  day  twenty'two  years^  on  Jan.  1, 
1826,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  December  1825 : 
— *^It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these  changes  are  wise 
and  necessary,  bnt  we  cannot  dLscover  it.  The  more  accurately  we  examine, 
the  more  firmly  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has 
brought  no  refutation  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to  those  from  whom 
we  differ ;  in  so  far  as  experiment  has  gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph 
in  confirmation  of  our  principles  and  pre(Uctions.  If  at  the  last  we  be  proved 
to  be  in  en-or,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have 
not  erred  fix)m  apostasy  ;  that  we  have  not  erred  in  broaching  new  doctrines 
and  schemes,  and  supporting  innovation  and  subversion ;  that  we  have  not 
erred  in  company  with  the  infidel  and  revolutionist, — ^with  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  We  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  We  have  erred  in 
following  the  parents  of  England's  greatness, — ^in  defending  that  under  which 
we  have  become  the  first  of  nations,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest  fabric  that 
ever  was  raised  under  the  face  of  heaven,  to  dispense  freedom  and  happiness 
to  our  species.  Our  error  will  bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it  will  sit  lightly  on 
our  ashes  when  we  shall  be  no  morel" 


SOMETHIXa  LIKE  A  COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


There  is  an  ancient  mansion  we 
often  go  to,  just  where  the  hills  of 
Herefordshire  rise  confounded  with 
those  of  Radnor,  built  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  but  in  a  style  that  tells  of 
the  traditions  of  rather  an  cai'lier 
epoch,  and,  as  common  report  goes, 
due  to  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones.  It 
is  erected  in  a  long  line  east  and  west, 
with  the  principal  fronts  north  and 
south ;  on  either  side  of  the  mansion 
prim-looking  gables  rise  over  the 
windows  of  the  third  storey,  and 
stately  chimqeys  keep  guard  on  the 
roof  above.  The  windows  are  all 
ample,  well  and  fitly  monialled  and 
transomed.  The  colour  of  the  stone 
is  a  rich  warm-tinted  gray,  passing  on 
the  southern  front  into  orange-shades 
of  glorious  hue ;  and  the  whole  edifice 
wears  the  aspect  of  nobility  and  good 
taste.  Ample  gardens  with  terraces 
and  lawns  are  spread  around,  and  the 
tall  avenue  of  limes  that  leads  down 
fh>m  the  ancient  gates  on  the  main  road, 
is  answered  by  a  goodly  belt  of  con- 
temporaneous oaks  and  beeches  curcling 
round  the  gardens,  and  shutting  them 
oat  from  the  rest  of  the  estate.  When 
you  enter  the  great  hall,  you  observe 
large  square  bay  windows,  and,  in  the 
lecesses,  deer-skins  spread  out  for 
carpets,  with  halberts  and  other  arms 
filling  up  the  corners.  The  lower 
rooms  are  all  wainscoted  with  black 
oak,  and  the  furniture,  mostly  as  old 


as  the  mansion  itself,  is  of  that  solid 
stately  kind  which  befitted  the  dig- 
nified style  in  which  our  ancestors 
gloried  to  live.  As  you  mount  the 
ample  stairs,  you  find  yourself  amidst 
an  endless  series  of  portraits,  from  the 
time  of  the  bluff  tyrant  King  Hal, 
down  to  the  homely  age  of  good  king 
George, —  stiff  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  doublets  and  ruffs,— others  with 
cuirasses  and  long  flowing  hair,  and 
black  dresses  and  love-locks,  be-speak- 
ing the  well  known  cavalier  principles 
of  the  House  in  the  times  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  ever  and  anon  gentle- 
men in  long  three-quarter  frames, 
with  many  a  square  yard  of  pink  or 
blue  velvet  for  their  coats,  cufis  turned 
up  to  their  elbows,  waistcoats  big 
enough  to  make  surtouts  for  any  of  us 
degenerate  modems;  tfie  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  one  hand  on  the  pummel 
of  the  sword,  the  other  gently  placed 
on  some  gilded  table, — the  head  turned 
disdainfully  aside,  or  else  courting 
with  graceful  pride  some  comely  damo 
in  a  green  neglig^,  or  habited  as  a 
shepherdess, — the  Corydon  and  Chloe 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
staircase  leads  to  an  enormous  draw- 
ing-room, that  looks  as  if  some  three 
or  four  other  rooms  had  been  thrown 
into  one,  with  two  bay-windows  on 
one  side,  and  a  fireplace — ah !  such  a 
fireplace  I— on  the  other.  But  here 
no  personages  Qiore  ancient  than  the 
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days  of  Greorge  the  Second  are  allowed 
to  show  their  canvasses  on  the  walls, 
— the  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  the  present  possessors, — 
the  men  looking  like  rakish  Quakers, 
the  la^es  all  in  flimsj  white  mnslin, 
straw  hats,  and  powdered  locks. 
They  may  have  more  interest  for  those 
to  whom  they  are  related,  bnt  we  al- 
ways consider  them  much  worse  com- 
pany than  their  progenitors  on  the 
staircase, — ^those  glories  and  beauties 
of  an  earlier  day,  whom  they  are 
themselves  destined  to  join  hereafter, 
when  thmst  out  from  their  present 
quarters  by  a  fature  squire.  A  stray 
S^T  Joshua  may  be  seen  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  and  an  early  Sir  Thomas 
is  by  one  of  the  windows.  The  furni- 
ture here  is  of  that  remarkable,  rickety 
kind,  which  our  own  dads  admired  so 
much  when  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours  was  makuig  its  appearance,  and 
which — ^but  we  may  have  bad  taste 
herein — we  would  willuigly  consign 
en  masse  to  the  kitchen  fire  or  the 
brewer's  shop. 

Not  far  from  the  drawing-room  door 
runs  off  one  of  the  many  long  coiridors 
of  the  mansion,  and  then  at  the  end 
is  the  Closed  Chamber.  It  has  never 
iDeea  opened  since  the  year  1718, 
when  the  young  lady,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  that  used  to 
sleep  in  it,  lost  her  lover  who  had  been 
oat  fw  the  "  right  cause,"  and  lost 
his  head  for  his  loyalty  to  a  dethroned 
sovereign ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  walked 
into  the  great  fish-pond  one  night, 
and  was  found  in  the  tangled  w^s 
by  the  old  gardener  next  morning. 
The  squire  of  that  day,  her  disconso- 
late father,  had  the  pond  immediately 
drained  off,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  flower  parterres  of  the  garden : 
bai  the  lady's  ehn  is  still  pointed  out 
at  one  end — ^a  shattered  withered 
trunk — 'twas  under  it  the  poor 
thing's  body  lay.  And  now  at  night- 
fall, and  in  the  depth  of  the  night  it- 
self, long-drawn  sighs  and  the  rustling 
of  stiff  oik  may  be  heard,  along  the 
passage  and  by  her  room-door,  while 
within, — ^but  no  one  knows  nor  even 
talka  of  what  is  within, — all  that  is 
reaQy  known  is,  that  once  in  the 
antnnm,  'tis  now  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  old  housekeeper  was  alive,  on  a 
peeuUariy  still  night,  whiif9  the  master 
was  away  up  in  London,  and  no  one 


but  two  or  three  servants  left  in  the 
gloomy  mansion,  the  door   of  the 
chamber  burst  open  with  a  loud  noise, 
and  such  a  crash  was  heard  within, 
followed  by  an  unearthly  shriek,  that 
the  people  in  the  servants'  hall  below 
nearly  went  out  of  their  minds  through 
fright.      Next   morning,  when   the 
gardener  had  called  in   the  village 
constable   and   the   smith,    and  all 
three  had  mounted  the  stairs  and  had 
come  to  the  mysterious  door,  they 
found  within  a  wainscoted  room  a 
worm-eaten  bed  of  ancient  form,  all 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor ;  one  of  the 
windows  was  broken  in,  the  cobwebs 
were  blowing  about  in  the  wind  that 
whistled  through  the  apartment ;  over 
the  chimney-piece  was  a  portrait,  so 
black  that  it  could  be  hardly  made  out, 
only  they  could  see  that  it  had  once 
shown  the  lineaments  of  a  young  and 
a  female  face :  bnt  there  was  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing   to   indicate    the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  during  the 
night.  ^  It  is  true  that  the  smith,  as  he 
was  going  out,  picked  up  a  ribbon  near 
the  chimney,  which  he  maliciously 
declared  he  knew  to  be  Betty  the 
housemaid's  garter ;  but  nothing  more 
ever  came  of  it,  so  the  window  was 
mended,  the  shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  door  has   ever  since  been 
fastened  up  with  stout  coffin  screws. 
There's  not  a  servant  that  would  go  to 
the  end  of  that  passage  at  night  and 
listen  with  her  ear  at  the  keyhole, 
(though  they  all  say  they  would  not 
mind  doing  it  at  any  other  door  in 
the  house)  no,  not  fop  a  twelvemonth's 
extra  wages. 

We  have  slept  in  many  a  chamber 
of  that  goodly  and  hospitable  mansion: 
there  was  the  bachelor's  room,  a  nice 
little  square  apartment,  about  twice 
as  high  as  it  was  broad,  all  panelled 
in  oak,  which,  however,  some  Goth  o^ 
a  squire  had  painted  light  blae ;  with 
a  fireplace  that  would  let  not  only 
the  bachelor,  but  eke  the  bachelor's 
better  half,  creep  inside  on  a  winter's 
night ;  and  with  a  curious  kind  of  a 
bed,  not  higher  from  the  ground  than 
your  knee,  bnt  with  thin  light  posts 
spiring  up  some  dozen  of  feet  aloft, 
and  supporting  a  superfluity  of  green 
damask,  enough  to  make  a  tent  with. 
In  the  panel  over  the  fireplace  was 
an  apology  for  a  looking-glass,  pnce 
deemed  no  doubt  an   uncommonly 


so,  Somiethimg  Uke  a 

correct  thing,  all  cut  in  facettes  and 
diamondfl  at  the  sides,  and  diversified 
-with  boaqnets  of  flowers  tied  by  tme- 
lovers'  knots  in  the  middle.  Twas 
no  doubt  a  bridal  gift  to  some  fur 
lady  in  the  time  of  Kine  Charles,  and 
then  might  have  gloried  in  a  firame  of 
gold ;  but  now  its  glories  are  departed, 
And,  for  ns  at  least,  it  served  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  display  the  horrors  of 
our  bristly  chin.  There's  no  position 
in  the  world  more  comfortable  for  a 
bedroom  mirror  than  over  the  fire- 
place ;  shaving  can  there  be  conducted 
with  science  and  with  gnsto.  And 
every  other  panel  opened  by  some 
wonderfdl  kind  of  fastening,  into  a 
cnpboard  big  enongfa  to  stow  away 
more  habiliments  than  ever  in  our 
bachelor  days  we  were  likely  to  pos- 
sess. A  quunt  little  goggle-eyed 
commode,  tortured  into  fanciful  ele- 
gance, ^ed  up  one  comer  of  the 
room;  and  a  nondescript  table  de 
ioUette  occupied  the  other.  Here,  in 
a  thi-ee-comered  arm-chair,  the  senior 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  vrhole  room, 
have  we  watched  over  the  flickering 
ashes  of  the  wood-fed  Are  for  hours ; 
and  often  when  we  had  shaken  hands 
with  our  worthy  host  at  ten,  have  we 
prolonged  our  vigil  till  early  mom, 
amused  with  the  acute  ribaldry  of 
Tom  Jones,  or  lost  in  the  intricate 
wit  of  Tristram  Shandy.  The  wintry 
blasts  would  make  the  old  casement 
rattie,  but  we  only  gave  the  flaming 
log  another  tum,— crackl  crack  I 
would  go  the  wood,  over  went  another 
leaf  of  the  book,  and  so  we  continued 
till  taper  and  eyelid  alike  failed  us. 

The  Tellow  Room  was  also  a  capital 
place  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  for 
the  night;  there  was  very  pretty 
sleeping  in  that  vasty  bed,  where  some 
four  might  snore  side  by  side,  and  yet 
never  doubt  but  that  they  were  each 
aole  occupant  of  the  couch.  But  it 
was  somewhat  mdancholy  to  turn  in 
there  by  yourself ;  your  taper,  though 
it  bumed  as  bright  as  wax  could  make 
it,  served  to  fiumine  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  middle  space,  while  in 
each  comer  of  the  apartment  was  a. 
mass  of  black  nonentity,  of  darkness 
visible,  that  might  make  you  super- 
stitious and  ghostlike.  It  was  some- 
thing like  going  to  bed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  fmn  the  fireplace  to  the 
bedside,  when  in  the  last  stage  of 
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dishabille,  was  quite  a  jonmey.  But 
there  was  such  a  host  of  ann-chairB 
with  soft  downy  cushions,  sneh  a 
bevy  of  footstools,  such  a  goodly  coufde 
of  ottomans,  such  a  preponderating 
wardrobe,  and  such  ample  sfdashing- 
room  on  the  marUe  surface  of  the 
toilette,  that  here  you  conld  expatiate 
in  the  morning,  and  coold  walk  in 
and  out  and  round  the  chairs  and  tables 
and  footstools  and  ottomans,  and  back 
again,  for  a  mile  or  two  before  break- 
fast, simply  while  dressing.  Here 
were  some  famous  pictures  of  Cupids 
and  Yenuses,  and  a  view  of  the  park- 
gates,  and  a  drawing  of  the  alcove  at 
the  end  of  the  long  walk,  and  an 
enormous  sampler  that  must  have 
taken  two  or  three  years  to  work, 
with  B.  w.  A.D.  1732,  ending  the 
series  of  devices.  He«,  too,  were 
some  portly  bottles  of  arquebusade 
and  elder-flower  water  always  kept 
ovm*  the  mantel-piece,  and  a  set  of 
steps,  like  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  to 
mount  up  into  bed  by ;  but  the  books 
on  the  shelves  were  of  a  staid  and 
approved  description, — ^Dryden's  Fir- 
^,  The  Spectator y  and  The  Whole 
Duty  ofMaxiy  keeping  in  countenance 
the  sober  black-letter  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  held  thehr  accostomed 
station  by  the  bedside.  This  was  the 
chamber  where  the  neighbouring 
squires  and  their  dames,  when  they 
^'crossed  the  country  in  a  carriage 
and  four,**  coming  some  five-and- 
twenty  miles  to  dmner,  used  to  be 
lodged  for  the  night.  It  had  once 
been  the  nuptial  chamber  of  our 
worthy  host,  but  he  has  long  since 
betaken  himself  to  a  quieter  and  leas 
expaninve  bertiu 

Up  above,  and  on  the  higher  storey 
of  tiie  house,  runs  a  long  giSlery,  frmn 
one  end  right  to  the  other— Uke  the 
corridor  of  a  barrack — with  bed- 
room doors  openmg  Into  it  on  either 
side  at  frequent  intervals.  Here  are 
lodged  the  young  ladies  and  gentie- 
men  of  tiie  family ;  the  governess  and 
the  tutor.  The  nurseiy  is  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  ladies'  workini^- 
room  at  the  other.  The  gallery  is 
thickly  matted  aQ  the  way  along ;  and 
on  its  walk  are  hung  aU  those  pro- 
dnctioDB  of  the  arts  whidi  are  not  judged 
of  sufficient  e^cceOence  to  be  admitted 
down  stairs.  There  is  an  enormous 
map  of  the  estate,  and  a  bird*s-eye 
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▼iew  of  the  house,  flmd  the  first  flower- 
piece  by  aunt  Miuy,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  at  school  in  BaUi,  and  Mr 
Henry^s  black  spaniel  stuffed,  under 
a^ass  case.  Here,  on  a  wet  day, 
the  childr&a  can  take  their  wonted 
exercise,  and  have  even  a  game  at 
oicket  if  necessary ;  here  the  lady's- 
maid  and  nurse-maid  sit  in  the  after- 
noon and  woik ;  here,  any  one  who 
is  a  very  particolar  friend  of  the 
family  is  allowed  to  come  up  9ad 
*'see  the  children;"  here  3rou  may 
have  a  swing  or  a  romp  according  as 
yon  are  inclined ;  and  here,  j(m  can- 
not but  confess,  that  you  have  fonnd 
out  one  of  the  most  useful  and  com- 
fortable features  of  the  whole  edifice, 
—  an  in-door  promenade,  a  domestic 
gymnasium. 

We  have  been  admitted  into  every 
room  in  the  house,  big  and  little,  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs.  We  know 
the  quaint  little  smoking  parlour  that 
was,  now  turned  into  the  squire's 
**•  office,*'  or  justice-room.  Here  he 
meets  his  steward  and  sits  at  a  desk 
like  any  dirty  cotton  lord  in  his  fac- 
tory; here  he  keeps  his  guns  and 
fisMng  rods;  and  here,  on  a  small 
set  of  shelves,  are  his  books — ^'  Bum's 
Justice,"  and  "T^lin's  Farriery;" 
here  one  of  his  dogs  is  sure  to  be 
lying  before  the  fire,  and  some  aged 
tenant  or  other  is  ever  coming  in  to 
ask  for  some  little  favour  or  other, 
which  the  kind  landlord  seldom  re- 
fuses ;  here  he  determines  what  fields 
shall  be  put  down  in  turnips  this  year, 
and  what  vagabonds  shall  be  put  in 
the  stocks ;  in  short  it  is  the  sacra- 
lium  of  the  house, — the  place  where 
the  primum  mobUe  of  the  whole  is 
stationed ;  and,  in  our  eyes,  one  (ji 
the  snuggest  and  most  useful  appen- 
dages of  the  mansion. 

Leading  out  from  this  room  is  a 
door  that  you  might  suppose  would 
conduct  you  into  a  closet — but  no ;  it 
opens  on  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which 
you  descend  a  little,  and  then  find 
yourself  at  the  edge  of  an  opening 
that  looks  like  a  well.  This  was  part 
of  the  ancient  manor-house,  or  castle, 
which  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the 
Border  feuds,  when  the  Welch  and 
Bnglish,  in  the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr, 
vised  to  give  each  other  rather  warm 
reception.  It  then  formed  the  dungeon 
or  prison,  which  each  chieftain  of  the 


march  country  had  within  his  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  could  detain 
refractory  tenants  or  unpleasant 
nei^bours.  The  worthy  squire  has 
now  turned  it  into  his  Madeira  cellar, 
and  keeps  in  it  a  hogshead  of  the  most 
particular  East  India  that  ever  left 
the  island  and  crossed  the  Line.  He 
has  it  under  his  own  special  lock 
and  key ;  tastes  it  only  now  and  then, 
and  threatens  to  keep  it  in  the  cask 
till  his  son  comes  of  age. 

TherealceUars  themselves  are  good- 
ly things  to  see ;  none  of  your  cramped 
up  wee  bits  of  things  that  they  build 
now-a-days,  but  where,  besides  the 
usual  stock  of  beer  and  strong  ale, 
for  the  general  run  of  the  house  and 
neighbourhood,    there  is  left   room 
enough  for  stowing  away  a  hogshead 
brewed  on  the  birth  of  each  child  of 
the  family,  and  destined  to  remain 
there  till  they  each  attain  their  one- 
and-twentieth  year.    They  are  four- 
teen in  number,  and  bear  the  names 
of  those  in  whose  honour  they  were 
fiilled ;  there,  then,  is  Master  Thomas 
and  Miss  Lucy,  and  Miss  Susan  and 
Master  William ;  and  so  on,  through 
the  whole  of  the  rising  generation. 
As  for  the  wine-cellar,  'tis  an  un- 
fathomable recess ;  there  is  port  and 
claret  in  it    enough   for  the  whole 
county;    and   the   fountain  In    the 
court  might  be  made  to  run  sherry  for 
a  week  before  the  stock  would  be 
exhausted.    A  pile   of  champagne- 
cases  stands  at  one  end,  ana  some 
dozen  bins  of  the  extra  particulars  are 
built  up  by  themselves.    It  would  do 
good  to  the  heart  of  any  man  to  wan- 
der about  these  cellars  for  a  morning. 
And  it  is  not  far  to  the  church — 
just  beyond  the  outer  garden-hedge 
where  you   cross   the  deep   ha-ha, 
made  to  keep  rabbits  and  cattle  out,  and 
close  to  the  clump  of  birch -trees  that 
rise  on  the  hill, — an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  bit  of  architecture  of  every 
period  that  English  antiquaries  can 
boast  of.    The  tower  "  ivy-mantled," 
according  to  the  most  approved  rule  ; 
the  peal  of  bells  thoroughly  harmo- 
nious, and  allowing  triple-bob-majors 
to  bQ  rung  on  them  with  the  full 
swmg  of  the  lustiest  youths  of  the 
village.    In  the  chancel  is  a  formi- 
dable-looking pew,  put  up  in  Charles's 
time,  all  in  black  oak,  with  quaint 
figures  of  angels  and  dragons,  and 
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fantastic  flowers,  sprawling  over  every 
vacant  space.  Within,  it  is  right 
comfortably  carpeted  and  cushioned ; 
in  the  midst  is  a  stove  to  keep  ont  the 
cool  hnmonrs  of  the  church,  and  to 
comfort  the  sqnire^s  lady  on  a 
Christmas  morning ;  while  round  the 
walls  of  the  little  chapel,  which  the 
pew  fills,  are  all  the  family  monu- 
ments, from  the  stiff-necked  and  stiff- 
mfied  knight  of  the  days  of  the  virgin 
Queen,  down  to  the  full-bottomed 
wig  and  portentous  bands  of  the 
judge  in  the  time  of  Greorge  n.  A 
little  plain  white  marble  slab  in  one 
comer  bears  the  simple  inscription, — 

MARIA. 
1820. 

But  at  this  I  have  often  observed  that 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  never  looks ; 
and  once,  during  the  sermon,!  saw  the 
squire,  while  listlessly  gazing  upon  it, 
allow  the  tears  to  glide  down  his 
cheeks  as  though  he  was  a  child. 

There^s  a  summer-house  at  the  end 
of  the  nut  walk,  so  hidden  by  bushes 
and  winding  paths,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  entrance, — a  low  squat -look- 
ing kind  of  a  place,  built  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  with  four  windows,  one  in 
each  side,  and  with  a  dome  on  the 
top ;  it  stands  close  by  a  pond,  and 
is  all  grown  over  with  ivy.  Indeed, 
when  you  arrive  at  the  door,  you  have 
to  remove  the  clematis  and  damask 
rose  twigs  with  your  hand,  ere  you 
can  obtain  an  entrance.  On  the  walls 
are  numerous  names  commemorated 
both  with  pencil  and  knife;  and  in 
particular,  under  a  true  lover^s  knot, 
are  deeply  cut  the  letters  M  and  H. 
It  is  a  standing  joke  at  the  squlre^s 
table  between  himself  and  the  amiable 
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hostess — but  I  never  could  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it— only  if  any  of  the  chil- 
dren or  the  company  should  by  any 
chance  make  even  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  their  having  been  near 
the  summer-house  during  the  day,  the 
squire  immediatdy  calls  out,  ^^Let 
me  have  a  glass  of  that  port ! — ^Mary, 
my  love,  do  you  remember  the  sum- 
mer-house?^*— to  which  the  invariable 
reply  is, — "  Henry,  dear,  I  thought 
you  had  been  more  sensible :  yoo 
must  not,  indeed!*'  However,  the 
gardens  are  truly  delightful,— fall  of 
rich  parterres,  and  clumps  of  flowering 
shrubs ;  with  trim-cut  walks  of  yew 
and  beech,  over  which  the  various 
kinds  of  the  pine  tribe  and  the  cedar  of 
Libanus  rear  their  heads  in  sombre 
luxuriance.  You  may  walk,  I  forget 
how  many  miles,  in  the  garden,  with- 
out going  over  the  same  ground  t^ice 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  gar- 
dener is  apt  to  exaggerate  on  this 
head.  There  is  enough  variety  to 
occupy  the  most  fastidious  for  an 
afternoon,  and  beauty  enough  to 
occupy  the  lover  of  nature  for  a 
week. 

Time  passes  happily  and  swiftly  in 
a  home  like  this;  rides  and  field- 
sports,  and  public  business,  take  up 
the  mornings  of  the  gentlemen ;  the 
fine  arts,  the  interchange  of  neigh- 
bouring courtesies,  and  the  visiting  of 
the  viUage  ^ve  occupation  to  the 
ladies.  Hospitality,  and  the  sweetest 
display  of  domestic  elegance^  shed  an 
indescribable  charm  over  the  cheerful 
evenings  passed  in  their  society, — the 
family  are  the  honour  and  main  stay 
of  the  parish,  and,  indeed,  of  many 
an  adjoining  one ;  while  the  house  and 
grounds  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  all 
that  side  of  the  county. 
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The  ship's  snrgeon  was  a  favourite 
with  us  ail ;  he  was  a  pale  sickly 
little  man,  of  some  five  or  six-and- 
thirty  years  of  age^  with  lank  yellow 
hair,  and  very  little  of  it,  even  such 
as  it  was.  He  was  so  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, that  he  rarely  joined  in  the 
conversation,  but  he  listened  with 
great  attention,  even  to  the  dullest 
among  the  narrators,  and  whenever  any 
thing  pathcticwas  brought  forward,  a 
misty  twinkling  was  sure  to  be  visible 
in  the  tender-hearted  little  doctor's 
small  green  eyes.  The  qualities  of  his 
head  were  unfortunately  not  equal  to 
those  of  his  heart ;  every  effort  he 
had  made  to  establish  himself  in  a 
practice  had  failed ;  in  these  attempts 
he  had  consumed  the  pittance  of  his 
inheritance,  and  he  was  now  obliged 
to  obtain  a  living  in  the  not  very 


lucrative  or  agi*eeable  situation  of 
surgeon  to  a  sailing  packet.  As 
he  seldom  spoke  on  any  subject,  and 
scarcely  ever  of  himself,  it  was  some 
time  before  we  discovered,  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  professional  advancement, 
he  had  for  a  short  period  given  his 
services  to  the  unfortunate  British 
legion,  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
Spain.  With  great  difficulty  wo 
persuaded  the  modest  little  man  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  re- 
collections, while  an  actor  in  those 
scenes  of  stirring  and  melancholy 
interest.  Ho  commenced  timidl}', 
but  warmed  with  his  theme  as  it  con- 
tinued, and  although  somewhat  dis- 
cursive and  unconnected  in  his  nar- 
rative, he  did  not  fail  to  interest  his 
beard's.    Thus  he  spoke. 


THE  SURGEON. 


M}'  father  had  been  a  medical 
officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  but  died  while  I  was  still 
very  j'oung.  My  mother  was  left 
with  me  and  two  sisters,  many  years 
older  than  myself,  to  provide  for,  out 
of  her  widow's  pension,  and  a  small 
snm  of  money  her  husband  had  saved 
during  his  stay  in  India.  We  took 
up  our  abode  m  an  humble  but  neat 
house,  not  far  from  London,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  of  sufiicient  age,  I  was 
set  to  work  to  prepare  myself  for  my 
late  father's  branch  of  the  service,  as 
inexpensively  as  possible. 

BIy  progress  was  not  very  rapid, 
although  I  was  by  no  means  an 
idle  boy ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I 
did  my  very  utmost  to  get  on,  as  the 
best  way  to  reward  my  poor  mother 
for  the  strict  economy  that  enablecl 
me  to  be  kept  at  school.  On  account 
of  my  steady  ways,  the  other  boys 
often  teased  me,  and  laughed  at  me 
a  good  deal,-  but  being  convinced 
that  I  was  doing  what  was  right,  I 
bore  it  as  I  best  could. 

However,  on  one  occasion  I  did 
give  way  to  bad  temper ;  on  return- 
ing to  school  after  the  vacation,  I  was 
al^nt  to  unpack  my  little  trunk,  and 
arrange  its  contents,  in  the  chest  of 
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drawers,  when  one  of  the  boys  who 
used  to  annoy  me  most  came  into  the 
room.  He  saw  that  my  clothes,  were 
not  very  new,  though  they  were  as 
well  brushed  and  as  tidily  packed  as  if 
they  had  been  better;  and  my  linen  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  coai-se,  but  then  my 
mother  had  mended  it  all  very  neatly, 
and  had  it  washed  as  white  as  snow 
before  I  left  home.  He  teased  me 
about  having  such  "  poor  things,"  as 
he  called  them,  and  threw  some  dirty 
water  upon  them.  This  made  mo 
very  angry,  but  when  he  laughed  at 
the   careful   way '  my   mother   had 

Eacked  them,  my  passion  got  the 
etter  of  me,  and  I  tried  to  put  him 
out  of  the  room.  I  was  but  a  weak 
boy,  however,  and  he  was  a  strong 
one,  so  he  beat  me  till  I  was  not 
able  to  stir,  and  then  thraw  all  my 
neat  clothes  out  over  the  fioor  and' 
stamped  upon  them.  This  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  at  the  time ; 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  altogether 
forget  it,  but  I  am  very  proud  to  feel 
that  I  soon  forgave  it,  and  the  day 
came  some  years  after  when  I  had 
the  power  to  do  this  boy  a  great 
kindness  ;  I  gladly  did  what  I  could 
for  him,  but  he  proved  himself  alto- 
gether ungrateful  for  it. 
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In  due  time  I  left  school,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine ; 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  work  hard 
for  my  final  examination,  not  being 
as  I  before  said,  naturally  very  quick 
in  learning.  When  the  time  came  I 
was  so  firightened  and  anxious,  that  I 
could  scarcely  answer  a  word,  and  al- 
though, perhaps,  better  prepared  than 
some  of  those  who  passed,  I  was  turned 
back.  My  poor  mother  was  much 
grieved  at  this,  but  tried  to  cheer  me 
on  to  better  success  next  time.  I 
was  also  greatly  discouraged ;  neyer- 
theless  I  sat  down  patiently  to  begin 
my  studies  over  again,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  my  certificates. 

My  next  step  was  to  place  over  our 
door  a  board,  bearing  my  name  in  gilt 
letters,  with  "  Surgeon  ^^  underit,anda 
hand  with  a  finger  pointing  round  the 
comer  to  the  Uttle  side  door  where 
the  patients  were  to  enter.  I  also  put 
an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  and 
told  those  among  the  neighbours  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  that  I  had 
now  started  in  business.  Being  of  a 
hopeful  disposition,  I  expected  that 
every  day  some  lucky  chance  would 
occur  to  bring  me  at  once  into  great 

gractice ;  a^  I  had  often  read  and 
card  of  this  having  happened  with 
other  people.  But  a  long  time  passed 
away,  and  no  sudden  occasion  arrived 
where  my  help  was  called  for ;  ex- 
cept, indeed,  one  frosty  morning 
when  a  poor  old  man  slipped  on  the 
pavement  close  by  our  house,  and 
broke  his  arm .  Seeing  * '  Surgeon  "  over 
my  door,  some  people  carried  the 
sufferer  there,  and  as  I  was  in  wait- 
ing, left  him  in  my  charge.  I  took 
great  pains  with  this  my  first  case, 
but  was  very  nervous  about  it,  feel- 
ing sure  that  all  eyes  were  upon  me ; 
besides,  the  poor  old  man  told  me 
that,  if  the  use  of  his  arm  were  not 
soon  restored  to  him,  he  should  be 
driven  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  He 
could  not  move  that  day,  so  I  made 
np  a  sort  of  bed  for  him  in  the  sur- 
gery; the  following  evening  his  son 
came  for  him,  and  took  him  away. 
I  had  no  money  to  give  him,  but  see- 
ing that  his  shoes  were  very  l^ad,  I 
let  him  have  a  pair  of  mine,  that  were 
not  quite  worn  out;  he  then  went 
Ms  way,,  after  having  thanked  me 
heartily.  I  pitied  the  poor  old  man 
Teiy  much,  and  would   have  been 


glad  to  have  heard  that  he  had  done 
well;  besides,  there  was  my  profes- 
sional vanity  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  it  so  happened,  however,  that 
I  never  heard  any  thing  more  of  my 
patient. 

At  last,  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
gilt  sign-board,  advertisement  and  aU, 
had  fairly  failed ;  no  one  called  far 
me.  I  was  very  unhappy  to  be  aoch  a 
burthen  to  my  mother,  instead  of 
helping  her  on,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do; 
but  she  never  complained  of  this;  she 
knew  I  would  willingly  work  if  I  had 
the  opportunity,  and — as  she  aaidi 
^*  I  could  not  make  the  people  break 
their  arms.*^ 

While  thinking  over  my  affairs,  one 
January  morning,  at  the  door  of  the 
surgery,  a  young  man  passed  by^ 
whose  face  appeared  familiar :  hefirat 
looked  at  me,  then  at  tlie  sign-board, 
and  at  once  claimed  acquaintance 
as  an  old  school-fellow.  I  invited 
him  in,  and  we  sat  down  together ; 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  getting  on  well, 
and  had  many  patients.  I  told  him 
no,  but  did  not  omit  to  say  that  some 
months  before  I  had  set  an  old  man's 
arm  with  great  skill.  As  we  talked 
on,  however,  it  came  out  that,  in  spite 
of  my  old  man's  arm,  I  was  in  very 
low  estate,  and  willing  to  undertake 
any  honest  labour,  to  get  my  bread, 
and  help  my  mother.  After  a  little 
thought,  he  asked  me  if  I  should  like 
to  be  a  military  surgeon.  I  supposed 
he  was  bantering  me  as  they  used  to 
do  at  school,  for  I  had  no  great  friends 
to  get  me  snch  promotion ;  but  he 
seemed  serious,  and  said,  **  I  think  I 
can  get  you  a  oomnussion  as  surgeon 
in  the  army,  that  is,  in  General 
Evans'  army  in  Spain."  I  had  not 
heard  or  read  of  that  General  at  the 
time,  for  I  never  saw  newspaperSf 
except  the  old  one,  in  which  my  ad- 
vertisement was  printed.  I  was, 
however,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  this 
opening,  and  when  my  old  school- 
fi^ow  left  me,  promismg  to  let  me 
know  in  a  day  or  two  as  to  what  he 
could  do  for  me,  I  went  straight  to 
my  mother  to  tell  her  of  my  go^  for- 
tune. She,  good  soul!  did  nothing 
but  cry  all  the  evening,  and  try  to 
dissuade  me  from  going ;  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  come  what  might, 
to  be  a  burthen  upon  her  no  longer.  I 
did  not  tell  her  tins  as  a  reason,  for  it 
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woald  liare  bad  no  weight  with  her ; 
bat  I  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  great 
advantage  it  would  certainly  be  to 
me,  and  how  gettkig  such  an  appoint- 
raeot  would  be  the  high  road  to  my 
fortune.  In  short,  if  she  was  *not 
convinced,  she  at  least  saw  there  was 
no  use  in  opposing  me,  so  she  reluc- 
tantly consented.  In  a  short  time  my 
friend  came  to  inform  me  that  I  had 
been  appointed  a  supernumerary  assis- 
t.ant  surgeon  upon  the  staff  of  the 
British  legion,  then  at  San  Sebastian ; 
that  a  steamer  was  to  sail  from 
Greenwich  in  a  few  days,  to  cany 
out  stores,  and  some  recruits  to  the 
army,  and  that  I  was  to  take  medical 
chai^  of  the  latter.  My  fiiend  was 
also  to  go  in  the  same  vessel.  I  was 
very  busy  till  I  sailed  in  selling  what- 
ever I  could  part  with,  getting  my 
outfit,  and  above  all,  in  trying  to 
comfioirt  my  mother  and  sisters.  I 
provided  myself  with  a  l^anish  gram- 
mar, that  while  on  the  voyage  I  might 
lose  no  time  in  learning  the  language 
of  the  country  where  I  was  going. 
At  length  the  day  of  parting  came ; 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  that ;  in- 
deed, I  have  said  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  myself  already,  but  I  wanted  to 
show  how  I  came  to  be  in  Spain.  For 
the  future  I  shall  speak  more  of  other 
people. 

The  men  on  board  the  steamer 
were  a  very  turbulent  and  evil  dis- 
posed set,  apparently  the  dregs  of  the 
population ;  most  of  them  were  Lon- 
doners, probably  well-known  to  the 
police.  There  was  one  among  them, 
seemingly  a  broken  down  gentleman, 
the  most  desperate  character  I  ever 
met.  He  struck  his  officer  sooi^  after 
we  started,  and  vowed  he  ^nld 
throw  him  overboard,  for  refoslng  to 
allowmore  brandy ;  but  for  this  he  was 
cruelly  flogged,  and  as  he  was  of  a  ten- 
der constitution,  he  remained  under 
my  care  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

We  arrived  at  San  Sebastian  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  sixth  day  after  our 
departure.  The  climate  had  changed 
rapidly  since  we  left  England  behind 
us.  On  this  morning  the  sun  was 
shilling  cheerily,  and  the  air  genial  as 
in  our  May.  The  harbour  is  a  won- 
drously  beautifBl  si^t.  Two  high 
rocks  rise  boldly  out  of  the  sea ;  the 
little  bay  lies,  cresoent-^aped,  between 
them,  its  waters  deep  blue,  the  sandy 


shore  a  golden  yellow.  The  country 
beyond,  for  some  distance,  is  undu- 
lating, of  a  rich  veixinre,  saddened  and 
beautified  by  ruined  convents  and  vil- 
lages. Next  come  the  Pyrenees, 
clothed  with  dark>oak>  forests  nearly 
to  their  summits ;  their  crests  huge 
rocks  strangely  shaped.  Those  great 
mountains  are  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly ;  you  might  think  they  were 
the  waves  of  some  stormy  sea  sud- 
denly turned  into  stone.  Many  among 
them  are  of  a  great  size  ;  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  rises  peak  over  peak, 
bluer  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  the 
outline  more  irregular  and  indistinct, 
till  at  last  the  blue  of  earth  and  the 
blue  of  heaven  are  one.  The  rugged 
little  island  of  Santa  Clara  is  midway 
between  the  rocky  points  of  the  cres- 
cent-harbour ;  it  lies  to '  the  right 
hand  as  we  enter  the  shallow  and 
dangerous  waters.  On  the  headland 
beyond  stands  alighthouse,  now  turned 
into  a  fortress.  We  could  see  in  the 
distance  little  dark  figures  moving 
about  this  tower  like  mites  on  a  cheese, 
and  swarming  up  to  the  top,  probably 
to  look  at  us.  "  Those  aro  Carlists," 
said  my  friend.  How  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  see  them  I  Real,  living  ene- 
mies— men  pledged  to  slay  us  with 
shot  and  steel — ^in  fight  or  in  calm 
vengeance!  But  we  have  left  our 
homes  and  come  over  the  sea  to  slav 
them !  A  few  days,  and  we  shall  meet 
once,  we  who  have  never  met  before 
— ^some  of  us  not  to  part  again,  but  to 
lie  down  in  a  long  sleep  close  together, 
perhaps  to  cross  each  other's  patli  no 
more  in  this  Made  world.  Away,  among 
those  blue  mountains,  mothers  are 
sadly  thinking  of  their  soldier  sons, 
the  little  moving  specks  before  tis, 
perhaps  almost  as  sadly  as  mhie 
thinks  of  me.  That  sun  warms  us  and 
our  foes  alike ;  and,  from  far  beyond, 
He  who  bade  men  to  **  love  one  an- 
other," looks  down  with  soiTowing 
pity  on  us  both.  I  spoke  some  of 
these  thoughts  to  my  schoolfellow; 
they  did  not  please  him  much  ;  so  he 
told  me  that  I  was  only  a  doctor,  and 
knew  nothing  about  glory.  I  had 
then  no  more  to  say. 

The  town  of  San  Sebastian  lay  ou 
our  left  hand,  walled  and  bastioned  In 
with  jealous  care.  A  sandy  peninsula 
connects  it  with  the  land  ;  a  huge 
rock,   ci'owned    with    an   embattled 
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citadel,  sliclters  it  from  the  sea.  Tliis 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a 
strange  country^  but  I  have  been  much 
about  the  world  since  then,  and  have 
not  seen  so  foreign  a  looking  place 
any  where  else,  or  any  fairer  sight 
than  on  that  Januaiy  morning.  Three 
large  war-steamers  lay  as  near  the 
quays  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
allow;  some  thousand  of  Spanish 
troops  were  disembarking  from  them 
m  dozens  of  boats  and  barges,  each 
regiment,  as  it  was  completed,  throw- 
ing themselves  into  a  long  line  upon 
the  beach,  while  their  magnificent 
bands  cheered  them,  after  their  weary 
voyage,  with  hymns  of  liberty.  Then, 
in  a  little  time,  they  marched  away  to 
the  undulating  green  hills,  to  take  up 
their  stations  among  some  of  the 
inilned  villages  within  the  lines.  Thou- 
sands of  the  town^s  people,  in  bright 
gay  dresses,  welcomed  their  landing 
with  loud  dies  of  joy ;  hundreds  of 
banners  waved  over  the  throng,  and 
*from  a  distant  hill,  where  the  red  coats 
•^of  the  legion  caught  the  eye,  the  Eng- 
lish cannon  thundered  a  salute. 

My  schoolfellow  and  I  were  soon 
ashore ;  and,  after  some  little  delay, 
found  our  billets  in  two  rooms  next 
leach  other,  looking  out  upon  the  gi*eat 
square.  Then  we  went  forth  again  to 
see  the  town.  Oh  such  strange  sights ! 
such  tall,  gloomy  Gothic  churches,  and 
such  gaudy  French  shops  I  sucfi 
bright  eyes  and  such  glossy  hair  1  Oh 
the  long  black  veils,  in  folds  of  won- 
drous grace,  and  the  proud  neck,  and 
tiny  feet,  and  stately  step !  And  sullen 
men,  wrapped  in  dark  heavy  cloaks, 
■  and  gay  dragoons,  and  plumed  aides- 
de-camp,  and  plaided  Highlanders, 
.and  sombre  riflemen,  and  nuns  and 
priests,  sailors  and  muleteers,  soldiers 
with  crutches,  bandaged  heads,  and 
pale  faces,  and  hardy  peasants  with 
scarlet  cap  and  sash,  and  Biscayan 
girls  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  long  fair 
hair  hanging  in  plaits  over  theur  fall- 
ing shoulders.  We  could  scarce  win 
•^nr  way  through  this  vast  masque- 
i*ade— our  eyes  confused  by  bright  and 
varied  colours,  and  our  ears  by  martial 
music,  distant  firing,  rattling  of  hoofs 
and  w^hcels,  and  the  ceaseless  clamour 
of  Babel  voices.  Now  a  string  of  fifty 
mules  would  trot  post  us,  with  their 
jingling  bolls  and  gay  caparisons ; 
idicu  a  half-naked  crowd  of  drunken 


legionaries  burst  through  the  throng 
with  frantic  ones  and  gestures ;  again 
a  battalion  of  Spanish  grenadiers, 
clothed  in  dark  gray  coats,  with  mea- 
sured step  and  glittering  bayonets, 
press  up  the  naiTow  streets. 

Soon  after  nightfall  all  was  still  in 
the  town ;  the  loiterers  had  gono  to 
their  homes,  the  soldiers  were  recalled 
to  their  barracks,  the  shops  and  mar- 
kets were  deserted.  Few  cared  to 
pace  the  streets  when  unprotected  by 
the  light  of  day,  for  the  thirst  for  gold 
and  blood  was  strong  among  the  fierce 
men  brought  here  in  those  evil  days ; 
and  the  turbulent  legionaries  at  times 
did  frightful  outrage  in  their  drunken 
fury.  My  friend  and  I  dined  at  a  small 
inn,  and  about  ten  o*clock  at  night 
bent  our  steps  towards  the  billets.  As 
we  went  our  way,  we  suddenly  saw  a 
bright  flame  shoot  up  from  behind  a 
street  at  some  distance,  and,  urged  by 
curiosity,  hastened  to  the  place  whence 
it  arose.  We  found  a  large  wooden 
stable  on  fire.  Many  noble  English 
horses,  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
Legion,  were  in  the  building;  some 
of  the  soldiers,  the  grooms  and  their 
families,  occupied  the  loft  above.  The 
mischief  had  but  just  begun;  some 
straw  was  blazing  at  the  door ;  on  it 
was  lying  a  drunken  soldier  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  probably  the  cause  of 
the  fire.  Though  he  must  have  been 
somewhat  scorched,  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  whole  matter  with  stupid 
indifference.  My  friend  rushed  at 
him  and  shook  him  vigorously,  calling 
out,  "  You  are  on  fire — the  city  is  on 
fire.^'  The  drunken  man  barely  winked 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
mumbling — "  City  I  city !  what  do  I 
care  for  this  city  or  any  other  city — 
ban-in*  the  city  of  Cork."  However, 
we  dragged  him  away,  and  put  out 
the  fire,  ahready  consuming  his  clothes, 
in  a  wet  gutter,  where  he  went  to  sleep 
again  more  at  his  ease,  as  soon  as  be 
had  ceased  abusing  us  for  disturbing 
him. 

Meanwhile  crowds  of  people  assem- 
bled, uselessly  swarming  about  the 
burning  stables,  and  embarrassing 
those  really  at  work.  The  blaze  spread  • 
rapidly,  and  in  a  veiy  short  time  the 
roof  took  fire.  All  the  horses,  and,  aa 
wo  thought,  all  the  people  had  been 
got  out  of  the  building,  so  we  stood 
looking  on  in  indiferenco,  when  a  poor 
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Irisb woman,  apparently  in  a  transpoit 
of  despair,  rushed  through  the  throng, 
and  cried,  "  Oh  my  child  I  my  poor 
child!" 

*'  Where — where?  "  shouted  a  dozen 
ca;»er  voices. 

"  Oh  God  help  mc !  up  in  the  loft, 
to  be  sure.  Oh  good  gentlemen !  ^ave 
mychUd!" 

It  was  a  fearful  risk — ^the  wooden 
beams  were  blazing  fiercely,  smoke 
and  even  flame  burst  out  of  the  upper 
M-indows  now  and  then ;  one  end  of 
the  building  already  tottered  under 
the  fiery  stonn,  but  the  woman's 
shriek  sounded  louder  in  my  brave 
frieud's  ear  than  the  roar  of  the  furious 
llame.  His  stout  English  heart  was 
a  ready  prompter.  In  a  moment  he 
seized  a  ladder,  placed  it  against  an 
open  window,  ran  up  rapidly,  and 
plunged  into  the  smoke  and  flame, 
while  a  cheer  of  admiration  burst  from 
the  crowd  below.  There  was  a  minute 
of  terrible  suspense ;  he  was  seeking 
the  lost  child  in  vain.  Again  he 
mshes  to  the  window,  half-suffocated 
with  the  smoke — "  Where  was  the 
child?"  he  cried ;  "  I  cannot  find  it." 
Mj  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  mother's  despair ;  but  she  seem  - 
ed  less  desperate  than  before,  and, 
mnniug  under  the  window,  cried — 
"  S^^rra  a  child  1  have  at  all,  3-o;ir 
honour;  but  since  you  are  up  there, 
will  you  just  throw  me  down  the  bit 
of  a  mattrass  that's  in  the  corner,  for 
it's  all  I  have  in  the  world.'* 

My  friend  sprang  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  slipped  down  the  ladder.  Ho 
was  just  in  time ;  the  next  moment, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  main 
props  gave  way,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing fell  into  a  heap  of  blaziug  ruins. 
Now  I  only  tell  you  this  long  story,  to 
show  what  quaint,  wild  creatures 
were  those  Irish  that  General  Evans 
took  with  him  to  Spain. 

In  the  room  next  to  mine  a  young 
Spanish  cadet,  belonging  to  the  2d 
Hgbt  infantry,  was  billeted.  He  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  grandee  of  Spain.  As  his  family 
was  great  and  powerful,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the 
form  of  joining  the  army  on  service, 
when  a  commission  in  the  royal  guard 
would  be  given  him.  We  soon  made 
acquaintance.  He  was  amused  by  my 
odd  attempts  to  speak  Spanish,  and  I 


was  charmed  with  hira.^  He  was  a 
rarely  beautiful  boy  ;  his  regular  fea- 
tai*es,  long  curling  hair,  small  hands 
and  feet,  would  have  given  him  the 
appearance  of  effeminac}'',  but  for  the 
vigorous  activity  of  his  movements, 
and  his  bright  bold  eye.  The.  best 
blood  of  Old  Castile  flowed  in  his 
veins  and  mantled  in  his  cheek.  The* 
little  cadet  was  most  dainty  in  his^ 
dress ;  his  nnifonn  was  the  smartest, 
his  plume  the  gayest,  his  boots  the 
brightest,  his  gold  lace  the  freshest  in 
his  regiment.  His  cap,  epaulettes, 
and  sword  were  made  expressly  for 
him,  very  small  and  light,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size ;  and  a  beautiful  black 
Andalusian  pony  to  match,  completed 
his  equipments. 

He  rode  out  with  me  one  day — that 
is,  he  rode,  and  I  walked,  soon  after 
we  became  known  to  each  other.  Our 
way  lay  through  the  principal  street 
of  the  town ;  the  tall,  white,  solid- 
looking  houses  on  each  side  had  bal- 
conies for  every  window,  some  of  them 
filled  with  gay  groups  of  Spanish 
ladies,  honouring  us  with  their  notice 
as  we  passed.  .  When  we  approached 
a  large  handsome  dwelling,  with  huge 
gates  opening  into  a  court -yard,  the 
black  pony  began  to  show  symptoms- 
of  excitement,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
directly  opposite,  he  was  dancing  about 
at  a  great  rate.  The  little  animal  was 
evidentl}'  accustomed  at  this  place  to 
such  hints  of  the  spur  and  rein  as 
would  make  him  display  his  paces  to- 
the  greatest  advantage.  A  tall,  noble- 
looking  woman  and  a  graceful  girl 
leant  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony, 
and  kissed  their  hands  to  the  cadet  as 
he  rode  up.  He  answered  by  taking^. 
off  his  gay  cap  and  making  a  low  bow, 
while  the  pony  pranced  more  than 
ever.  "  Come.  Doctor,"  said  the- 
youth  to  me,  "  You  must  know  Do- 
16res  and  Pepita."  He  threw  his 
bridle-rein  to  a  boy,  and  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise,  had  hurried 
me  up  stairs,  and  into  the  presence  of 
his  fair  friends. 

They  were  sisters  —  Dolores  ten 
years  older  than  Pepita  ;  both  much 
alike,  except  in  the  sttamp  of  years,, 
so  deep  and  unsparing  in  that 
sunny  land.  Their  hair  and  eyes 
were  black,  glossy,  and  bright ;  their 
complexion  deep  olive ;  their  teeth  of 
dazzling  whiteness;    and  there  was 
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something  about  the  head  and  neck 
that  made  me,  in  s^Hte  of  myself, 
think  of  swans  and  empresses.  With 
what  stately  grace  they  welcomed  us — 
with  what  a  soft  rich  accent  they  spoke, 
telling  us  to  *^  liye  a  thousand  years !  '* 
The  little  cadet  declaimed  that  he  was 
^*'  at  their  feet;"  but  I  snppose  this 
was  only  a  Spanish  compliment,  for 
instead  of  placing  himself  there,  he 
kissed  PepHa's  hand,  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  began  talking  with  perfect 
familiarity.  Dolores  said  something 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  being  dreadfully  confused,  I  went 
to  the  balcony  and  looked  up  the 
street.  The  young  ^rl  and  the  little 
cadet  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other ;  they  chattered  and  laughed  mer- 
rily ;  then  at  times  PepUa  would  try 
to  look  grave,  and,  with  a  solemn  face, 
lecture  the  beautiful  boy,  shaking  her 
fan  threateningly  at  him,  when  they 
would  laugh  more  than  ever. 

At  last  I  saw  them  looking  at  me, 
and  heard  him  say  that  I  was  a  doctor. 
Pcpita  seemed  struck  with  a  sudden 
thought  at  this,  and  rose  up,  beckon- 
ing to  him  and  me  to  follow.  She  led 
us  across  the  court-yard  int6  a  long 
passage ;  a  large  heavy  door  was  at 
the  end.  She  pointed  to  it,  and  said 
something  to  my  companion  in  a  pity- 
ing voice;  then,  instantly  resuming 
lier  gaiety,  pulled  off  the  cadet^s  <»p, 
threw  it  at  him,  and  ran  off,  laughing 
mcn'ily.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
she  tnmed,  kissed  her  little  white 
Iiand,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  her. 

**  I  do  love  Pepita,"  said  the  boy  ; 
•*'''  I  must  win  a  ribbon  in  the  battle, 
and  then  she  will  be  so  proud  of  her 
playfellow." 

We  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

Near  an  open  window  lay  an  ema- 
ciated man  upon  a  small  camp  bed. 
The  fair  complexion  and  blue  eye 
bespoke  him  an  Englishman.  His 
face  was  covered  with  a  bushy  beard ; 
his  cheeks  were  hollow,  his  features 
pinched  and  sharpened.  Pillows 
supported  his  head  and  shoulders; 
his  arms  lay  helplessly  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  worn  and  thin ;  but  the 
large  joints,  broad  bony  hand,  and 
square-built  shoulders,  showed  how 
powerful  had  been  the  frame  that  now 
lay  wrecked  before  us.  He  raised 
his  dull  sunken  eyes,  as  if  by  an  ef- 
fort, as  we  entered,  mid  when  he  ob- 


served me,  something  like  a  smile  of 
recognition  passed  over  his  wan  face. 
I  knew  him  at  once,  though  he  was 
strangely  altered;  he  it  was  who, 
when  a  boy  at  school,  had  done  me 
the  insulting  wrong.  The  blood 
rushed  red  to  my  fieK^e  for  a  moment ; 
but  when  I  thought  how  pale  and  faint 
he  was,  it  went  back  again,  to  my 
heart  I  snppose,  for  my  pity  yearned 
towards  the  poor  sufferer. 

He  told  me  in  a  few  words,  slowly 
and  painfully,  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  some  weeks 
before,  and  afterwards  attacked  with 
typhus  fever.  His  servant  had  that 
morning  deserted,  carrying  off  the 
little  money  he  possessed,  and  every 
thing  of  value  in  the  room.  He  was 
on  unfriendly  terms  with  all  his  bro- 
ther officers,  had  quarrelled  with  the 
regimental  doctor,  and  was  now  ut- 
teriy  destitute  and  helpless.  The 
Spanish  family,  in  whose  house  he 
was  billeted,  were  very  kind  to  him, 
particularly  the  two  sisters ;  bnt  they 
were  in  great  poverty  from  these 
troublous  times,  and  had  sickncc^s 
also  among  themselves. 

With  some  difficulty  I  got  my  biUet 
changed  to  a  room  adjoining  his ;  my 
servant  was  theti  able  to  help  the  sick 
man:  as  I  had  still  a  little  money 
left,  I  procured  the  necessary  medi- 
cines, and  such  nourishment  as  I 
thought  he  might  safely  bear.  During 
the  day  my  duties  in  the  hospital 
pretty  well  occupied  me,  but  at  night 
I  was  always  able  to  sit  up  for  some 
time  with  him,  and  be  of  a  little  ser- 
vice. As  yon  may  suppose,  I  did 
not  see  the  less  of  my  young  friend, 
the  cadet,  by  this  change ;  he  had  so 
often  to  come  to  ask  after  the  invalid 
for  Pepita's  information,  that  at 
length  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
himself,  and  during  the  crisis  of  the 
complaint,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
forced  to  be  absent  on  my  duties,  he, 
with  Pepita's  assistance,  took  my 
place  as  a  watcher,  and  they  actually 
remained  for  hours  without  speaking 
a  word  lest  they  should  waken  the 
sick  sleeper.  However,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  made  amends  for  it  after- 
wards. The  sisters  soon  became  ver\- 
kind  to  me  for  my  gay  little  friend^s 
sake ;  they  joined  him  in  teaching  me 
their  beautiful  language,  and  though 
I  was  very  stupid  about  it,  I  could 
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not  bat  make  good  progress  nnder 
sach  kind  teachers.  The  younger 
«ister  used  to  laogh  at  me  and  tease 
me  very  much,  bat  I  conld  not  help 
liking  her  more  and  more;  so  the 
time  passed  rapidly  away,  and  day 
by  day  the  fair  Spanish  girl  and  her 
boy  lover  woand  themselves  closer 
roaad  my  heart,  tiU  they  became 
dear  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  my 
children. 

A  tall,  sallow,  down  looking  Span- 
laid  was  a  freqnent   visiter  at  the 
honse  of  these  two  sisters  :  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  the  son 
of  a  Cadiz  merchant,  and  at  this  time 
eaptain  of  the  carbineers — the  com- 
pany of  "  elite,"  in  the  second  light 
infantry.    The  cadet  and  I  both  took 
n  great  dislike  to  this  man,  which  he 
seemed  heartily  to  retom ;  there  was 
a  treacherons  viHanons  expression  in 
his  averted  eye  that  at  once  attracted 
observation,  and  something  inexpres- 
sibly repalsive  in  his  manner,  servile 
and  overbearing  by  turns.    He  ap- 
peared to  possess  some  nnaccoontable 
inflaence  over  Fepita^s    father,    for, 
thoagh  it  was  evident  that  his  atten- 
tions and  repeated  visits  were  dis- 
agreeable to  the  young  lady,  eveiy 
opportonity  was  given  him  of  im- 
proving her  acquaintance.    This  sys- 
tem was,   however,   as  unsuccessful 
as  it  nsaally  is;  and  the  sallow  cap- 
taints  conversation  was  not  the  less 
distaatefal    from    being    obediently 
endured.     Tlie  fact  was,  that  large 
pccnniary    assistance    given    to    the 
famHy,  unknown  to  its  younger  mem- 
bers, was  the  secret  of  the  influence 
now  exercised,  through  their  parents, 
over    their  inclinations  and   tastes. 
The  captain  had  become  acquainted 
with  PepHa,  been  attracted  by  her, 
and  had   made  this  obligation    the 
means  of  forcing  himself  upon   her 
society.    He  next  tried  to  cause  the 
prohibition  of  my  little  friend's  visits ; 
not  indeed  that  he  looked  upon  the 
boy  in  the  flight  of  a  rival,  but  as  a 
constraint  upon  his  actions,  and  an 
intermption  to  his  plans.    Upon  this 
point,  however,  Pepita  proved  un- 
manage<d)le;   and  as  there  could  be 
no  fair  ostensible  objection  to  her 
little   playfellow's  intimacy,   it  still 
continued   in    spite    of    his    sullen 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  my  patient  was 
rapidly  recovering ;  with  his  returning 


strength,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  natural 
evil  of  his  disposition  again  displayed 
itself.  He  borrowed  yet  another 
small  sum  from  my  scanty  store,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obtaining  some 
warm  clothes  to  enable  him  to  face 
the  wintry  air ;  bat  instead  of  so  ap- 
plying it,  he  lost  most  of  it  at  play 
the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  ven- 
ture out.  The  captain  of  carbineers 
was  the  winner,  and  thus  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  between  these 
men.  They  were  in  many  respects 
kindi'ed  spirits — rapacions,  profligate, 
and  unprincipled, — and  soon  con- 
tracted a  close  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive :  the  wealth  and  cunning  of 
the  one,  and  the  recklessness  and  fe- 
rocious courage  of  the  other,  made 
their  partnership  most  dangerous  to 
any  who  might  cross  their  path.  The 
convalescent,  mirestrained  for  a  mo- 
ment by  any  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  me  or  my  little  favourite,  at 
once  joined  in  a  scheme  against  us. 
They  could  not  venture  upon  using 
open  violence,  as  that  probably  would 
have  defeated  its  own  object,  by  ex- 
citing the  sympathies  of  our  kind  hosts 
in  our  favour,  but  they  agreed  to  en- 
trap us  into  play,  and  thus  drive  us 
into  such  necessities  as  might  place 
us  completely  in  their  power.  The 
Spaniard  knew  that  his  chance  of 
gaining  Fepita^s  favour  was  but  small 
until  her  little  favourite  and  guardian 
was  out  of  the  way  ;  and  his  unwor- 
thy associate,  as  long  as  money  was 
supplied,  was  indifierent  as  to  what 
service  might  be  required  of  him  in 
return. 

In  dne  course  of  time  the  day 
came  when  the  convalescent  was  pro- 
nounced cured,  and  fit  for  duty;  to 
celebrate  this  event  the  captain  of 
carbineers  asked  him  to  an  entei*taiu- 
ment,  and  the  cadet  and  myself  were 
also  invited.  We  of  course  deter- 
mined not  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
the  man  we  disliked  and  suspected ; 
but  he  pressed  us  very  much  ;  the 
ungrateful  Englishman  seconded  him 
strongly,  urging  upon  us  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  his  restored  health,  if  those 
to  whom  he  owed  his  recovery  refused 
to  join  in  his  gladness.  At  length  wo 
reluctantly  consented,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  all  four  assem- 
bled at  the  hotel.  This  was  the  op- 
portunity fixed  upon  to  caiTy  out 
the  dcsi^s  against  us.    I  ijhall  not 
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enter  into  the  details  of  that  unlucky 
evening ;  they  sncceeded  but  too  well 
in  their  plans.  Finding  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  tempt  me  to  play,  they  made 
me  drink  the  health  of  my  late  patient, 
in  some  drugged  liquor  I  suppose,  for 
soon  after  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
when  I  awoke,  found  myself  alone  in 
the  room  where  we  had  dined,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  windows.  It  Svas  well 
on  to  mid-day. 

Several  minutes  passed  before  I 
could  recollect  where  I  was,  and  how 
I  had  come  there.  When  I  had 
in  some  measure  collected  my  scat- 
tered thoughts,  and  shaken  off  the 
heavy  lethargic  feeling  that  still 
weighed  upon  me,  I  hastened  to 
seek  my  beloved  little  companion, 
anxiously  wondering  what  could  have 
become  of  him.  I  learned  at  the 
liouse  where  he  lived  that  he  had 
returned  very  late  the  night  before, 
apparentl}'  tired  and  excited ;  and  that 
early  this  morning  he  had  received 
orders  to  join  a  portion  of  his  regi- 
ment that  was  posted  on  the  lines  two 
miles  from  the  town.  When  my 
daily  duties  were  ended  I  walked  oil* 
to  where  the  cadet  had  been  sent. 
He  seemed  oppressed  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  rest;  I 
found  him  lying  on  a  bank  beside  his 
tent  thinking  sadly  on  Pepita,  his 
gay  dress  disordered,  his  long  dark 
hair  damp  and  neglected,  and  his 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  I  took  the 
poor  child  by  the  hand,  and  tried  to 
comfort  him  in  my  best  Spanish,  but 
for  a  long  time  he  would  only  answer 
me  with  sobs,  and  at  length  he  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep.  I  wrapped  his  little 
cloak  round  him,  and  watched  pa- 
tiently till  he  awoke,  after  about  an 
hour's  refreshing  rest :  then  he  found 
words,  and  told  me  all  that  had  oc- 
cun'cd  to  him  since  I  Lad  gone  to 
sleep  at  the  unlucky  entertainment. 

The  host  soon  pleaded  some  excuse 
and  left  us,  when  the  Englishman 
immediately  proposed  play ;  dice  were 
laid  on  the  table,  but  the  cadet  re- 
fused for  a  long  time :  he  had  never 
played  in  his  life,  nor  felt  its  honible 
temptations.  But  in  his  education 
this  maddening  vice  had  not  been 
guarded  against ;  no  one  had  taught 
him  that  its  beginning  was  furious 
avarice,  —  its  end  destruction  and 
despair.    He  was  simply  innocent  of 


all  knowledge  of  its  pleasures  and  its 
woes.  The  tempter  told  him  that  to 
play  was  manly,  and  that  if  he  feared 
to  lose  money,  he  had  no  spirit.  So 
he  played,  and  lost  all  he  had,  and 
much  more.  When  too  tii^l  to  go 
on,  he  wTote  an  acknowledgment  of 
what  he  owed,  under  the  direction  of 
his  dangerous  associate;  and  then, 
very  wretched  and  frightened  at  what 
he  had  done,  went  houtie  and  slept, 
lie  would  not  go,  however,  till  the 
Englishman  promised  to  see  me  safely 
to  my  billet.  I  need  not  add  that 
the  promise  was  not  kept.  It  was 
about  midnight  when  the  cadet  went 
away.  My  late  patient  then  ex- 
amined me  closely  to  see  that  I 
slept  soundly;  finding  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  my  interfering  wifh 
their  plans,  ho  quietly  shut  the  door, 
and  left  me,  hastening  to  seek  his  em- 
ployer and  relate  his  success. 

A  relation  of  my  little  friend,  resid- 
ing in  the  town,  had  been  requested 
to  Match  over  him,  *and  supply  his 
wants,  while  remaining  at  San  Se-^ 
bastian.  To  this  person  the  captain 
of  carbineera  went  early  the  next 
morning,  and  by  affecting  an  interest 
in  the  bo}^  as  a  brother  oflicer^ 
managed  to  persuade  the  guardian  to 
request  that  his  w^ard  might  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  the  garrison,  to 
save  him  from  the  bad  company  and 
dissipated  habits  he  had  fallen  into. 
The  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
heavy  gambling  debt,  contracted  only 
the  night  before,  was  handed  in  while 
the  accuser  was  yet  s[>eakiug,  with 
a  demand  for  payment  from  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  waiting  outside.  This 
appeared  proof  conclusive.  In  half 
an  hour  the  cadet  was  on  his  way  to 
the  lines,  under  strict  orders  not  on 
any  account  to  re-enter  the  city.  Be- 
fore he  left,  ho  had  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions vainly  searching  for  me  to  ad- 
vise him  in  his  emergency,  and  to 
make  some  effort  to  have  this  cruel 
and  unaccountable  sentence  re- 
versed. 

The  first  week  of  Mareh  approached 
its  end.  From  day  to  day  the  order 
to  advance  into  the  Carlist  country 
was  expected ;  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  were  full  of 
troops,  the  streets  and  roads  literally 
blocked  up  with  guns,  ammunition  wag- 
gons, and  bullock-carts,  passing  and 
repassing  for  the  armament  or  supply 
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of  the  difTcrent  divbions  of  the  army. 
General  officers  were  observed  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  their  leader. 
Aide?-de-carap  galloped  about  in  all 
directions.  Lar^^o  buildings  were 
cleare<l  out,  and  clmrches  prepared  as 
hospitals  with  grim  rows  of  iron  bed- 
steads ranged  along  the  vanlted  aisles. 
Steamboats  buzzed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  harbour  and  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Passages.  De- 
serters came  and  went.  Vagne 
rumours  seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 
Some  great  and  terrible  day  was 
plainly  close  at  hand. 

Information  worthy  of  being  relied 
on  was  obtained,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops"  had  been  removed 
from  our  front  for  some  remote  opera- 
tions, and  that  there  now  remamed  a 
force  inferior  to  our  own.  But  this 
was  the  flower  of  the  Carlist  army. 
Stout  Chapelchuris  —  the  "  white 
caps"  of  Gnipuzcoa,  hardy  shepherds 
from  the  hills  of  Alava,  with  the  Rc- 
qucte — the  fiercest  soldiers  of  Na- 
varre. Tlieir  watch-fires  blazed  each 
night  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  as  the  morning  sim 
lighted  the  deep  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  every  handet  and  shady 
valley  along  the  line  arose  their 
stirring  shout,  "For  God,  and  for 
the  King.^'  All  day  long,  in  sunshine 
or  in  storm,  they  laboured  at  their 
intrenchments.  The  musket  was 
laid  carefully  aside,  and  the  pick-axe 
supplied  its  place.  They  dug,  and 
delved,  and  toiled,  fencing  round  each 
Biscayan  cottage  as  if  it  were  a  holy 
place.  Every  gentle  slope  on  the  pro- 
jecting spurs  of  the  great  mountains 
was  cut  and  carved  into  breastworks 
and  parapets ;  every  ivied  wall  of 
their  rich  orchards  was  pierced  with 
loopholes,  eveiy  village  church  tnmed 
mto  a  citadel.  Men  worked,  women 
aided,  children  tried  to  aid.  Ttio 
hated  Christinos,  and  the  still  more 
hated  English,  were  before  them ;  be- 
hind tlicm  lay  their  own  loved  and 
lovely  land.  And  still,  as  the}' 
toiled,  when  betimes  the  wearied  arm 
ached  and  the  faithful  spirit  drooped, 
a  shout  would  roll  along  the  valleys 
and  echo  among  the  hil^  that  nerved 
tliem  with  a  fresh  strength,  and 
cheered  them  with  a  firmer  hope  — 
*'For  God,  and  for  the  King." 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9tli  of 
starch,  aides-de-camp  were  sent  to 


all  parts  of  the  lines  with  strict  orders 
that  no  one  should,  on  any  account, 
be  allowed  to  pass  out.  An  hour  after 
nightfall,  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion,  the  main  part  filed  on  to  the 
glacis  of  the  fortress  of  San  Sebastian, 
battalion  after  battalion  formed  in 
close  column,  piled  their  arms,  and 
lay  do^vn  in  their  ranks,  preserving  a 
profound  silence :  the  artillery  horses 
were  harnessed,  and  remained  in 
readiness  within  the  city  walls. 
By  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
each  corps  had  taken  up  its  place. 
About  eight  thousand  men  were  as- 
sembled on  the  space  of  a  few  acres  ; 
scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a 
creature  moved  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  not  a  solitary  lamp 
made  "  visible"  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  sentries  paced  their  round 
upon  the  walls  as  at  other  times,  and 
their  measured  tread  was  distinct  and 
clear  in  the  noiseless  air.  And  yet, 
though  I  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  of  them,  I  felt  the  crowded 
thousands  round  me ;  there  was  a 
heaviness  and  oppression  in  the  atmo- 
sphere like  the  threat  of  a  coming 
storm,  and  the  ground  seemed  slightly 
to  tremble,  or  rather  throb,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  the  hearts  that  beat 
above  in  hope  or  fear. 

But  among  the  dwellings  within  the 
city,  there  was  anxious  hurrying  from 
room  to  room,  and  from  hundreds  of 
windows  straining  eyes  strove  against 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  night: — wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  those  who,  though 
they  bore  none  of  those  hallowed 
names,  yet  loved  most  tenderly  some 
one  in  the  assembled  host  about  to 
bi*ave  the  chance  of  life  or  death. 
Dol6res  and  Pepita  ^^*ere  alone  in 
their  large  gloomy  house ;  their  father 
was  on  the  walls  with  his  company 
of  the  national  guard.  The  convales- 
cent was  with  his  regiment  on  the 
glacis ;  I  was  there  too,  attached  for 
the  time  to  the  same  corps,  and  the 
odious  captain  of  carbineers  was  also 
at  the  muster.  And  where  was 
Pepka's  play-fellow  ?  They  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  night  of  the  ill- 
fated  entertainment.  The  second  ligiit 
infantry  were  drawn  up  close  to  the 
ramparts;  of  course,  the  bravo  boy  is 
there  too.  **Ay  de  mil"  said  the 
younger  girl  to  Dol^i-es,  *Uhat  I 
should  not  see  the  dear  child  before 
the  battle."     "It  can't  be  helped," 
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Answered  ber  sister,  '^  and  it  is  now 
full  time  to  go  to  rest ;  we  are  alone 
in  the  honse  too,  and  midnight  has 
strack  long  since. '^  But  Pepita  would 
not  be  persuaded ;  she  seated  herself 
in  her  father's  great  chair,  and  bade 
Dol6res  good  night.  The  elder  sister, 
seeing  her  determination,  kissed  her 
and  went  her  way.  After  a  little 
time,  the  young  girl  began  to  yield  to 
fatigue ;  she  cried  heartily  with  anxiety 
for  her  dear  child,  bat  at  length  over- 
come by  drowsiness,  laid  her  soft 
round  arm  upon  the  table  close  by, 
her  head  then  drooped  gently  till 
resting  upon  it,  and  she  fell  sound 
asleep;  while  her  long  black  hair, 
broken  loose  ft'om  its  bands,  fiowcd  in 
rich  profusion  over  ber  gi*acefiil  neck. 
She  dreamed  of  her  boy  lover,  for  a 
fond  sweet  smile  played  upon  her 
parted  lips. 

Now  a  little  scene  passes  that  it 
saddens  me  to  recall  to  memory.  The 
boy  lover  has  contrived  to  get  away 
from  his  regiment  unobserved,  and 
iias  reached  the  well-known  door ;  it 
is  only  closed,  not  locked.  He  opens 
it  very  gently,  and  walks  with  noise- 
less footsteps  into  the  room,  so  noise- 
less that  the  sleeper  is  not  awakened, 
kneels  down  beside  her,  and  for  many 
minutes  gazes  on  her  lovely  face  in 
silent  happiness.  But  time  flies  fast. 
He  rises,  takes  gently  in  his  hand  one 
of  her  long  locks,  cuts  it  off,  and  puts 
it  in  his  bosom ;  then  bends  over  her, 
presses  his  lips  softly  to  hers  for  a 
moment,  and  hastens  away.  And 
jet  that  night  she  only  dreamed  that 
he  had  bidden  her  farewell. 

The  cadet  had  not  long  rejoined  his 
regimen  t,  where  I  had  sought  him,  when 
our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
loud  trumpet-blast — the  sound  for  the 
advance. — ^Ere  it  had  censed  to  echo,  a 
broad  blue  flame  shot  up  into  the  dark 
sky  irom  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  illumining  the  sea  and  land 
around  with  a  dismal  and  sinister 
light.  For  an  instant,  thousands  of 
startled  upturned  faces  shone  livid  in 
the  sudden  gleam,  then  vanished  into 
'darkness  deeper  than  before.  But 
soon,  on  a  neighbouring  hill  beyond 
the  lines,  another  flame  bursts  forth ; 
again  from  a  high  peak  of  the  Pyrenees; 
and  again  and  again,  further  and  for- 
ther  away  to  the  mountains  of  Navarre, 
the  traitor  signal  lire  flashed  forth 
the  notice  of  our  march, — and  from 


that  honr  every  city  and  town,  village 
and  hamlet  of  the  north  sent  forth  its 
armed  men  to  crush  us  in  defeat. 

A  few  battalions  went  on  in  fronts 
the  artillery  followed,  next  came  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  We  crossed 
the  little  river  Urumea  over  the 
wooden  bridge  dose  to  the  town, 
followed  the  road  towards  Passages 
for  some  distance,  and  then  tamed 
into  the  hilly  lands  to  the  south-east 
of  San  Sebastian.  The  heads  of 
colnnms  took  positions  on  or  near 
Alza  heights,  forming  by  regiments 
as  they  came  up,  still  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  But  though  the  march 
was  conducted  with  great  order  and 
silence,  the  heavy  rnmblmg  of  the 
guns  over  the  stony  roads,  and  the 
meastlred  tramp  of  thousands  of  armed 
men  were  plainly  heard  for  many 
mUes  around.  By  dawn  of  day  the 
army  was  in  order  of  battle,  wi&  the 
artillery  in  position  commanding  the 
Ametza  hiU,  where  a  small  Carlist 
foixse  was  intrenched. 

Between  these  opposing  forces  was 
a  hatred  far  deadlier  than  the  usual 
animosity  of  war.  The  Christinos 
and  Cailists  thursted  for  each  other's 
blood,  with  all  the  fierce  ardour  of 
civil  strife,  animated  by  the  memory 
of  years  of  mutual  insult,  cruelty,  aad 
wrong.  Brother  against  brother  — 
fkther  against  son — ^best  friend  turned 
to  bitterest  foe  — priests  against  their 
flocks — kindred  against  kindred. 
"  For  God  and  for  the  King,"—  "  For 
Liberty  and  Spam."  But  to  our 
foes,  we  of  the  British  Legion  wei-o 
the  most  odious  of  all;  strangers, 
mercenaries,  heretics,  scoflers,  pollu- 
ters of  their  sacred  soil ;  so  did  they 
term  us.  For  us  there  was  no  quai*- 
ter ;  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  by  cold 
judicial  form,  it  was  all  the  same:  to 
fall  into  their  hands  was  certainly  a 
tortured  death.  Their  king  had  issaed 
the  bloody  mandate;  they  were  its 
ready  executi(Hiers.  AtdifTiearent  times, 
and  mider  difierent  circamstances, 
many  of  our  men  had  fallen  alive  into 
their  hands,  but  the  doom  of  these 
unfortunates  was  always  the  same. 
About  a  week  since,  five  Scottish  sol- 
diers, while  catting  wood,  unarmed, 
in  a  grove  dose  by  our  lines,  were 
suddenly  seized,  bound,  and  carried 
away  to  Hemani,  the  nearest  town ; 
they  were  tied  to  stakes  in  the  great 
square,  and   shot  to  death,  slowly. 
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with  many  wounds,  commencing  at 
the  feet,  and  gradnallj  rising  higher, 
till  a  kind  ballet  strack  some  vital 
^pot.  One  of  these  victims  was  a 
bravirnj  giant  with  a  huge  black  bushy 
beard;  I  recollect  him  well,  it  was 
said  he  had  been  the  Glasgow  hang- 
man. Oar  men  swore  frightfol  ven- 
geance ;  a  black  flag  —  unsanctioned 
by  the  aathorities  —  waved  over 
Alza  fort;  and  as  orders  were 
given  by  the  generals  for  the  safety  of 
the  enemies  who  might  be  taken,  it 
was  agreed  among  the  soldiers  that 
there  should  be  no  prisoners. 

Some  shots  from  the  English  artil- 
lery on  Alza  heights  began  the  battle; 
as  the  smoke  carled  up  in  white 
%vreaths  through  the  pure  morning 
nir,  the  deadly  missiles  fell  lazily  into 
the  Carlist  breastworks,  and  barst 
with  destractive  accuracy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Irish  brigade  of  the 
Legion  crossed  the  valley  between  us 
and  the  enemy  at  a  rapid  pace  —  for 
«  time  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  low 
grounds — but  as  they  neared  the  hos- 
tile parapets  they  re-appeared,  as- 
eending  the  sloping  hill,  then  their 
pace  increased  to  a  run,  and  at  last 
they  broke,  and  rushed  like  a  flock  of 
wolves  upon  the  foe.  The  Cariists 
waited  till  the  assailants  were  close  at 
hand,  fired  one  sharp  rattling  volley 
into  their  leading  files,  and,  abandon- 
ing tlie  position,  fled  rapidly  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  An  English 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  rifles  and  two 
London  regiments,  had  at  the  same 
time  attacked  theintrenchnientsonour 
light,  threatening  to  cut  off  a  retreat 
should  an  effort  be  made  to  hold  them 
against  the  front  attack.  My  duties 
lay  with  this  portion  of  the  army. 

Some  time  was  now  passed  in  push- 
ing our  line  forward  to  the  new  posi- 
tion we  had  so  cheaply  gained.  The 
English  brigade  skirmished  against 
feeble  detachments  of  the  Cariists  in 
the  hollow  to  onr  right,  by  the  banks 
of  the  Urumea.  In  front  of  the 
Ametza  heights,  lay  a  lovely  valley 
ornamented  with  picturesque  cottages 
and  orchards ;  to  the  left  there  pro- 
jected into  the  lowgrounds  a  wide  ele- 
vated platform  from  the  stony  hill  of 
San  Gcrouimo ;  beyond  this  stony  hill 
was  the  main  road  to  France,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  expedition.  Some  Spanish 
battalions  were  pushed  across  the 
low  grounds   to  our  left  front,  and 


briskly  attacked  the  platform ;  they 
made  but  slow  progress,  for  the  Car- 
lists  fought  stoutly  for  every  foot  of 
ground.  Soon,  however,  the  lumber- 
ing guns  followed,  and  opened  their 
mui*derons  fire;  f^sh  troops  pushed 
on  till  the  platform  was  gained,  and 
the  defendere  retired  slowly  up  the 
stony  hill.  But  here  there  was  a 
check.  Protected  by  then-  parapets, 
and  aided  by  the  difliculties  of  the 
rocky  slope,  the  Cariists  held  their 
ground,  determined,  come  what  might, 
to  cover  the  great  French  road.  Bat- 
talion after  battalion  of  the  Christines 
charged  this  height  in  vain.  The 
regiment  of  the  Frincessa,  more  than 
two  thousand  strong,  the  pride  of  the 
sunny  south,  was  beaten  back  three 
times,  and  left  its  best  and  bravest 
dead  among  the  rugged  rocks. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Biscayan  provinces,  some  few  had 
joined  the  constitutional  cause.  Per- 
haps their  motives  for  so  doing  may 
not  have  been  purely  political,  or  alto- 
gether abstract  ideas  about  liberal 
governments.  However,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  free  corps  about 
one  thousand  strong,  and  from  their 
fierce  courage,  hardihood,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  they  were  more 
useful  to  their  friends,  and  dangerous 
to  their  enemies,  than  any  troops  in 
the  Queen^s  army.  The  fact  was,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
deserters,  malefactors  escaped  from 
justice,  or  desperate  villains  from 
other  European  nations.  Tliey  wore 
red  jackets  like  the  Legion,  with^aist- 
belts  containing  their  bayonet  and 
ammunition,  a  blanket  twisted  like  a 
rope,  passing  round  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  was 
their  only  additional  burthen,  and  a 
red  flat  cap  or  Boyna  completed  their 
equipment ;  this  last  was  called  in  the 
Basque  tongue  Chapelgorri,  and  from 
it  the  corps  derived  its  name.  They 
chose  their  own  officera,  owned  but 
little  obedience  even  to  the  generals, 
claimed  the  right  of  leading  the 
advance,  gave  or  took  no  quarter,  and 
plundered  unmercifully  upon  all  occa- 
sions. These  peculiar  rognlations, 
though  rendering  them  terrible  in  war, 
were  attended  with  certain  inconve- 
niences to  the  members  of  the  corps. 
They  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by 
their  enemies,  often  condemned  and 
shot  fjr  mutiny  by  then*  own  leaders. 
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and  stabbed  in  midnight  brawls  by  one 
another.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
March,  only  three  hundred  and  eighty 
Chapelgorris remained  alive,  to  march 
imder  their  chief  *'  El  Pastor." 

At  break  of  day,  these  fierce  free- 
booters had  started  off  on  their  own 
account  from  our  far  left,  and  made  a 
dash  at  a  place  called  Ilenteria,  some 
distance  mthin  the  Carlist  country. 
Tiieir  attack  was  unexpected,  and 
after  a  few  random  shots,  the  village 
wjis  abandoned  to  them.  In  this  poor 
place,  there  was  veiy  little  plunder 
to  be  found,  but  they  took  what  they 
could,  and  destroyed  the  rest ;  they 
chanced,  however,  upon  some  gold 
and  silver  communion  plate  in  the 
churches ;  this  they  put  upon  a  mule's 
back,  and  with  laudable  precaution 
sent,  to  the  rear ;  then  having  done  as 
much  with  fire  and  steel  as  their  limited 
time  would  permit,  they  plunged  into 
the  deep  woody  ravines  lying  be- 
tween them  and  the  hill  of  San  Gero- 
nimo,  and  with  desperate  daring  made 
straight  for  tlie  scene  of  strife,  through 
this  difficult  and  hostile  country. 

Just  as  the  regiment  of  the  Prin- 
cessa  was  driven  back  from  their  last 
fierce  struggle  among  the  rocks  on 
the  hill  side,  the  Chapelgorris,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  both  friends  and  foes, 
emerged-  from  a  shady  hollow,  and 
shouting  like  fiends,  charged  suddenly 
npon.therear  of  the  Carlists.  For  a  lit- 
tle, they  can-ied  all  beforc  them,  and 
at  one  time  had  actually  cleared  the 
parapets  that  had  been  so  long  and 
bravely  defended ;  but,  seeing  the 
weakness  of  their  assailants,  and  that 
the  attack  was  unsupported,  the  Car- 
lists  soon  rallied,  and  with  a  force  of 
ten  to  one  charged  down  the  blood- 
stained hill.  The  Chapelgorris  held 
their  vantage  ground  for  many  minutes, 
fighting  desperately  hand  to  hand 
with  bayonet  thrast,  and  even  with 
the  deadly  stab  of  their  long  knives ; 
but  at  length  some  squadrons  of  Lan- 
cers made  their  way  through  the 
rough  stones,  and  piked  them  without 
mercy.  About  half  their  number, 
mostly  wounded,  made  their  way 
back  into  the  Christino lines,  and  hav- 
ing 11  ihted  fires,  proceeded  with  perfect 
unconcern  to  cook  their  dinners. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Christino 
troops  held  the  broacl  elevated  plat- 
form at  the  foot  of  the  Stony  HiU. 


To  the  right,  between  this  high 
ground  and  the  river  Urnmca,  the 
English  brigade  of  the  Legion  helA 
the  valley.  At  the  extreme  advance^ 
by  the  bank  of  the  stiviim,  on  a  rising' 
ground,  there  stood  a  small  cottage, 
sun*ounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  en- 
closing the  little  orchard;  a  hand- 
ful of  men  of  a  Ix>ndon  regiment, 
commanded  by  my  late  patient,  wero 
thrown  into  it,  with  orders  to  defend 
it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to 
make  good  their  retreat,  should  they 
see  tliat  the  army  found  it  necessary 
to  retii*e.  I  was  sent  with  this  small 
detachment  to  assist  the  wounded. 
Our  position  was  completely  isolated 
fi*om  all  communication  with  the  main 
body,  but  to  the  left  rear  our  flank 
was  protected  by  a  thickly  wooded 
conical  hill,  held  by  half  a  battalion 
of  the  second  Spanish  light  infantry ; 
to  the  left  rcar  of  that  again,  was  the 
broad  platform,  where  our  main  force 
lay ;  from  this  elevation  a  threatening 
row  of  guns  looked  out  upon  the  coni- 
cal hill,  extending  their  protection 
over  its  defenders.  As  long  as  this 
connecting  position  between  us  and 
the  platform  was  held,  we  were  safe, 
for  the  Urumea  co veiled  our  right 
flank,  but  the  force  appointed  for  this 
duty  was  under  the  command  of  the 
sullen  and  treacherous  captain  of  car- 
bineers. During  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  while  the  strife  was  raging  upon 
the  hill  of  San  Geronimo,  we  were  in 
comparative  quiet,  only  intent  upon 
holding  our  ground,  while,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  daring  skirmishers, 
every  now  and  then  rebuked  by  the 
artillery  on  the  i»latfonn,  the  enemy 
offered  us  no  annoyance. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  all  onr  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
Stony  Hill  on  the  left  had  plainly 
failed,  and  it  became  evident  that 
some  other  ^eans  must  be  found  of 
forcing  our  way  to  the  great  French 
road,  our  chiefs  began  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  extreme  left, 
narrowing  their  front  preparatory  to 
returning  within  the  lines  for  the 
night.  These  movements  released 
the  stout  defenders  of  San  Gei^nimo, 
and  flushed  with  their  success,  but 
unwearied  by  their  labours,  they 
passed  rapidly  along  the  slope  of  the 
valleys  in  front  of  the  platform,  from 
left  to  right ;  sheltered  from  the  fii'e 
of  our  artillery  by  the  shade  of  the 
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tbdck  woods,  they  formed  their  co- 
ioinns  for  a  dcs[)erat«  attack  iipou  our 
extreme  right — the  cottage  where  I 
was,  and  the  conical  hill,  upon  the 
possession  of  which  om*  safety  de- 
pended. While  these  new  disposi- 
tions were  being  made,  the  tiring 
almost  ceased  along  the  whole  line. 
We  guessed  pretty  well  what  was 
coming,  and  prepared  as  best  wo 
might  for  the  approaching  storm. 

Presently  thousands  of  bayonets 
glittered  in  the  bright  snn -light  among 
the  trees  in  our  front ;  the  heiads  of 
three  heavy  columns  issued  from  the 
wood  and  pushed  across  the  valley 
against  our  positions.  The  main 
force  assailed  the  platform,  but  could 
make  no  head  against  the  fire  of  the 
artiller}',  and  the  masses  of  troops 
defending  it ;  another  body  of  some 
strength  rushed  up  to  our  cottage 
stronghold,  swarmed  round  it,  and 
poured  a  deafening  roar  of  musketry 
upon  the  doors  and  windows ;  we  were 
instantly  driven  from  the  orchard  to 
the  shelter  of  the  dwelling,  but  there 
we  held  our  own,  and  the  stout 
Londoners  dealt  death  am6ng  the 
foe.  Several  men  had  been  killed, 
and  some  badly  wounded,  while  re- 
treating from  the  orchard  into  the 
cottage,  so  my  hands  were  full.  I  did 
my  utmost,  but  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
fire  waxed  heavier ;  the  Carlists, 
though  suffering  severely,  pressed 
closer  and  closer  round  us,  animated 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  fall  into 
their  hands;  but  the  conical  hill  is 
not  yet  assailed,  and  till  it  is  lost  our 
retreat  is  safe.  The  third  attacking 
column  has  disappeared  in  a  ravine 
to  our  left.  Where  will  that  storm 
burst?  See,  there  they  are!  now 
they  rise  up  from  the  deep  hollow — 
the  glittering  bayonets  and  the  ter- 
rible "  white  caps ;"  and  now  with  a 
fierce  shout,  louder  than  the  roar  of  the 
battle,  they  dash  against  the  conical 
hill.  We  see  no  more;  the  thick 
woods  conceal  alike  our  friends  and  foes. 

My  late  patient,  the  commander  of 
oar  little  garrison,  had  been  ah'eady 
wounded  in  the  head,  but  refused  my 
aid  with  horrid  oaths.  A  torn  hand- 
kerchief was  wrapped  round  his  tem- 
ples, his  face  and  long  grizzled  beard 
were  stained  with  blood,  begrimed 
iTith  smoke  and  dust ;  he  had  seized 
the  musquet  and  ammunition  of  a 


fallen  soldier,  and  fearless  of  the  deadly 
hail  of  bullets,  stood  upright  before  a 
window  firing  with  quick  precision, 
then  rapidly  reloading.  ^Nevertheless, 
every  now  and  theu,  he  cast  an  anxious 
look  beyond,  to  see  how  fared  the 
strife  upon  the  all-important  hill. 

And  now  the  roar  of  musketry  is 
heard  among  the  trees,  and  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  hangs  over  the  scene 
of  the  struggle,  concealing  the  fortunes 
of  the  fight.  But  sec!  From  the  back 
of  the  hill  furthest  from  the  enemy,  a 
tall  man,  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer, 
hastens  stealthily  away;  ho  crosses 
towards  the  river  close  to  the  cottage ; 
though  hidden  by  a  bank  from  the 
Carlists,  we  see  him  plainly  from  the 
upper  windows ;  his  object  is  probably 
to  escape  unobserved  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  lines.  He  has  thrown 
away  his  sword,  his  eyes  are  blood- 
shot, his  face  pale  with  deadly  fear, 
and  wild  with  terror.  We  look  again : 
eternal  infamy!  it  is  the  captain 
of  carbineers.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  defenders  of  the  hill,  de- 
serted by  their  leader  and  pressed  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  Carlists,  gave 
ground,  broke,  and  fied  along  the 
valley.  "  That  accui-sed  coward  has 
betrayed  us,"  shouted  om*  comman- 
der, fiercely.  "  But  he  shall  not  escape 

us,  by ."    As  he  spoke  he  aimed 

at  the  fugitive  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
but  before  he  finished  the  sentence, 
I  heard  a  dull,  heavy  splash,  as  of  a 
weight  falling  upon  water ;  the  mus- 
ket dropped  from  his  gi*asp,  he  threw 
his  long  sinewy  arms  up  over  his  head, 
and  fell  back  without  a  groan.  A 
bullet  had  gone  through  his  brain ; 
meanwhile  the  object  of  his  wrath  ran 
rapidly  past  and  gained  the  sheltering 
underwood  by  the  stream  in  safety. 

Our  soldiers,  instead  ofbeingdaunted 
by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  were 
inspired  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
They  knew  they  might  not  hope  for 
mercy  from  their  fierce  assailants,  and 
determined  to  stniggle  to  the  last. 
All  retreat  was  cut  off,  but  as  long  as 
their  ammunition  lasted  they  could 
keep  at  bay.  This,  however,  began 
soon  to  fail.  They  rifled  the  pouches 
of  their  dead  comrades,  and  still, 
though  almost  against  hope^  bravely 
held  on  the  fight. 

The  Carlists  upon  the  conical  hill 
were  now  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  platform,  and  though  in  a 
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great  cle<?ree  sheltered  by  the  trees, 
they  suffered  severely.  The  Chris- 
tino  forces  were,  however,  being 
gradaally  withdrawn  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  chances  of  our  perilons 
situation  being  observed  by  ourfriends, 
became  momentarily  less ;  a  vigorous 
rush  upon  the  conical  hill  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it,  even  for  a  few  minntes, 
might  enable  us  to  extricate  ourselves, 
but  in  the  roar  and  confusion  of  the 
battle  our  little  band  was  forgotten  by 
the  Spanish  force,  left  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  —  forgotten 
by  all  but  one, — the*  gallant  young 
cadet,  my  generous  friend.  He 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  beleaguered 
cottage,  disgracefully  left  to  its  fate 
by  a  portion  of  his  own  regiment ;  he 
saw  that  we  still  held  out, — that  there 
was  hope  that  we  might  yet  be  saved. 
H^  hastened  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  his  corps,  told  of  our  perilons  situa- 
tion, and  pointed  out  the  means  of 
extricating  us.  The  orders  were,  that 
this  regiment, — ^the  second  light  in- 
fantry, should  check  the  Carlist  ad- 
vance, till  the  main  body  of  the 
Christinos  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
positions  taken  in  the  morning.  The 
generens  boy  who  had  gained  a  hear- 
ing by  his  gall»it  conduct  through  the 
day,  urged  his  cause  so  earnestly,  that 
at  last  it  won  attention ;  he  pointed 
out  how  the  recovery  of  the  conical 
hill  would  effectually  secure  the  retire- 
ment of  the  troops  from  annoyance,  and 
that  they  would  have  the  glory  of 
saving  the  detachment  of  the  Legion 
from  destruction.  The  colonel,  a  gal- 
Ian  t  old  soldier,  himself  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  leant  no  im  willing  ear,  and  the 
regiment  received  the  order  to  advance. 
Meanwhile,  we  saw  with  bittersor- 
row  battalion  after  battalion  with- 
drawing from  the  platform,  and  the 
Carlist  reserves  advancing  down  the 
valley  in  our  front  to  press  on  the  re- 
tiring army.  But  when  we  had 
almost  ceased  to  hope,  a  dark  green 
column  emerged  from  the  woods  in 
our  rear  by  the  water  side,  and  in 
scmed  ranks,  with  steady  step, 
marched  straight  upon  the  fatal  hill. 
It  dashes  aside  the  opposing  crowds 
of  white-capped  skirmishera  Uke  foam 
from  a  ship^s  prow ;  it  gains  the  slope 
and  nears  the  wooded  brow,  stUl, 
with  nnfaltering  courage,  pressing  on, 
though  men  are  struck  down  at  every 
step.    They  are  now  dose  at  hand ; 


we  feel  their  aid;  our  assailants 
slacken  tlieir  fire,  and  give  way  ;  the 
path  is  nearly  clear :  when  the  hill  » 
won  we  are  saved.  We  can  now 
plainly  distinguish  our  deliverers' — 
the  Second  Light  Infantry,  and  in 
front  of  the  leading  rank  the  gallant 
cadet  toils  up  the  bloody  hill.  A 
crashing  volley  staggers  the  advanc- 
ing files ;  but  the  youth  cheers  them 
on — one  effort  more.  Hurrah,  brave 
boy !  hurrah  for  the  honour  of  Castilo  f 
They  follow  him  again;  the  brow  is 
gained,  they  plunge  into  the  wood; 
another  rattle  of  musketiy,  and  the 
Carlists  are  driven  fi*om  the  hill. 

We  seized  the  golden  opportonitj^ 
and  bearing  with  us  those  of  the 
wounded  who  survived,  made  good 
our  retreat.  The  few  still  capable 
of  any  exertion  joined  our  brave  de- 
liverers, and  retired  slowly  with  them^ 
but  the  Carlists  pressed  upon  ns  no 
more  that  night. 

The  evening  was  falling  fast,  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains 
covered  the  field  of  blood,  when  I  sat 
down  at  the  advanced  post  of  onr  lines 
to  await  the  returning  column   and 
meet  the  gallant  boy,  onr  d^verer 
firom   the  merciless  enemy.      They 
marched  slowly  up  along  the  road  ; 
for  many  wounded  men,  borne   ou 
stretchers,  or  supported  by  their  com- 
panions, encumbered  theur  movements. 
Then,  as  company  after  company  filed 
past,  I  looked  with  anxious  straining' 
eyes  for  my  dear  young  friend.     But 
he  came  not.    Even  in  the  pride  of 
their  brave  deed  the  soldiers  seemed 
dull  and  sorrowful  without  his  airy 
step  and  gallant  bearing   to   clie»" 
them  on.    Last  in  the  ranks  came  & 
tall  bearded  grenadier,  caiTying  s<)ine- 
thing  in  his  arms — something  veiy 
light,  but  borne  with  tender  care.     It 
was  the  young  cadet.    His  eyes  were 
closed ;  his  face  wore  a  smile  of  inef- 
fable  sweetness,  but  was  white   as 
marble,  and,  like  the  smile  on  the  fea- 
tures of  a  marble  statue,  there  may 
be  never  again  a  change ;  for  the  fair 
child  was  dead. 

The  Captain  of  the  ship  had  joined 
our  group  some  time  before,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  story.  When  it  came  to  this 
point,  he  cried  out  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, "  Uillo,  Doctor !  if  you  have 
nothing  pleasanter  to  tell  us,  the 
sooner  we  turn  in  the  better." 
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IfANT  of  our  readers,  nnacqnainted 
vith  his  writings,  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  gentle  prelate  and  re- 
nowned riietorician  who  delivered  the 
fiineral  oration  of  the  great  Turbnne, 
accomplishing  the  monmful  bnt 
glorioas  task  with  snch  eloquence  and 
grace  that  the  composition  constitutes 
his  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  We  should  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  did  constitute  his  principal 
hold  upon  the  world's  memory,  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  year  1844,  date  of  ex- 
homation  of  a  work  Ckely  to  command 
readers  longer  than  his  Ortdsons  Fund- 
bresj  or,  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
ten  serious  Tolumes  published  under  the 
iiiC4}irect  titie  of  (Ewres  Completes. 
We  can  imagine  tiie  astonishment  of 
an  erudite  book-worm,  suddenly  en- 
countering, when  winding  his  way 
through  dusty  folios  and  antique 
Hack  letter,  a  sprightiy  and  gallant 
narratlTe,  sparkling  with  graceful 
Bailies  and  with  anecdotes  and  allu- 
sions a  la  Grammont;  and  finding 
himself  compelled,  by  eyidence  inter- 
nal and  collateral,  to  accept  tiie  mun- 
dane manuscript,  as  the  work  of  a 
grave  and  pious  father  of  the  church. 
A  coortly  chronicle,  in  tone  fringing 
on  the  fnvolous,  and  often  more  re- 
markable for  piquancy  of  subject  than 
for  strict  propriety  of  tone,  suddenly 
dragged  from  the  cobwebbed  obscurity 
of  an  ancient  escritoire  and  put  abroad 
as  the  production  of  a  South,  a  Til- 
k)tson,  or  a  Blair,  would  astound  the 
public,  and  find  many  to  doubt  its 
authenticity.  In  bringing  forward 
the  earliest  work  of  the  amiable  bishop 
of  Xismes,  the  librarian  of  the  town 
of  Clermont  had  no  such  scepticism 
to  contend  against.  Moreover,  he 
Lad  argnments  and  proofs  at  hand 
soiliciont  to  confound  and  conyince 


the  most  incredulous.  True,  there 
was  vast  difference  in  tone  and  sub- 
ject between  the  literaiy  pastime  of 
the  Abb^,  and  the  results  of  the  grave 
studies  and  oratorical  talents  of  the 
reverend  churchman  and  renowned 
preacher;  but  affinities  of  style  were 
detectible  by  the  skilful,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  had  crept  out,  at 
sundry  periods  of  the  present  century, 
certain  letters  of  Fl^chierf — letters 
not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
"complete  editions"  of  his  works  — 
whose  strain  of  graceful  levity  and 
exaggerated  gallantry  indicated  a 
talent  distinct  from  that  to  which  he 
owes  a  fame  now  daily  diminishing; 
and  prepared  the  few  whose  notice 
they  attracted  for  a  transition  from 
grave  didactics  and  inflated  declama- 
tion to  lively  badinage  and  debonair 
narrative.  The  masses  knew  little 
about  the  jnatter,  and  cared  less. 
Latin  verses,  complimentaiy  dis- 
courses, and  funeral  orations,  dating 
from  a  century  and  a  half  back,  and 
relating  to  persons  and  events  great 
and  brilliant,  it  is  true,  but  now  seen 
dim  and  distant  through  the  long  vista 
of  years,  are  not  the  class  of  litei*atnre 
to  compel  much  attention  in  this 
practical  and  progressive  age.  As 
a  constructor  of  French  prose,  Flechier 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  honour- 
able mention.  If  his  claims  to  origi- 
nality of  genius  were  small,  he  at 
least  was  an  elegant  rhetorician  and 
a  delicate  and  polished  writer,  to 
whom  the  French  language  is  under 
obligations.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he 
formed  an  important  link  between  the 
school  of  Louis  XIII.  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Monarque ;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  grace  of  diction,  and 
to  attempt  the  elevation  and  correc- 
tion of  a  spurious  style.     His  florid 


^Mevmrts  de  FleehUr  surles  Grands-Joun  Unvs  a  Clermont,  en  1666-66 :  publics 
ptr  B.  Gonod,  Bifolioth^caire  de  la  Yille  de  Clermont.    Paris  1844. 

t  These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  young  Norman  Lady,  Mademoiselle  Anne  de 
larigne,  who  wrote  aonnets  in  the  Scnd<^ry  style,  and  with  whom  Fi^chier  kept  up  a 
g^lant  and  high-flown  comspondence  in  mingled  prose  and  verse.  As  far  as  can  be 
aseertamed  iSo  liaison  was  an  innocent  one ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  caused  no 
Bcaadal  at  the  iiino.  Most  of  the  letters  bear  date  three  or  four  yean  aabsequently 
io  the  GratuU-Jomrs* 
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eloquence,  however,  not  unfrequently 
wearies  by  its  stilted  pomposity,  and, 
save  by  a  few  scholai*8  and  literati, 
his  works  are  rather  respected  tlian 
liked,  moi-o  often  praised  than  read. 
He  wrote  for  the  century,  not  for  all 
time.  And  his  books,  if  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  each  day  drew 
nearer  to  oblivion,  when  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoires  sur  les  Grands- 
Jours  tenus  h  Clermont  came  oppor- 
tunely to  refresh  his  fading  bays. 
The  lease  of  celebrity  secured  by  ten 
studied  and  ponderous  tomes,  exhaling 
strong  odour  of  midnight  oil,  had 
neai'ly  expired,  when  it  was  renewed 
by  a  single  volume,  written  with 
flowing  pen  and  careless  gi*ace,  but 
overlooked  and  underrated  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Although  scarcely  essential  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  book  before 
us,  we  shall  cursorily  sketch  the  career 
of  Esprit  Fldchier,  esteemed  one  of 
the  ablest  of  French  pulpit  orators, — 
one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  vir- 
tuous of  French  prelates.  Born  in 
1632,  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  he 
early  assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb, 
and  obtained  occupation  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  At  the  age  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  business  resulting  from  the 
death  of  a  relation  having  taken  him 
to  Paris,  he  conceived  an  affection 
for  that  capital  and  remained  there. 
Having  no  fortune  of  his  own,  he  was 
fain  to  earn  a  modest  subsistence  by 
teaching  the  catechism  to  parish  chil- 
dren. Already,  when  professing 
rhetoric  at  Narbonne,  he  had  given 
indication  of  the  oratorical  talents  that 
were  subsequently  to  procure  him 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  chnrch, 
the  favour  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
enthusiastic  admu*ation  of  a  Sdvign^. 
At  Paris  he  busied  himself  with  the 
composition  of  Latin  verses,  for  which 
he  had  a  remarkable  talent,  and  cele- 
brated in  gracefid  hexameters  the 
successes  and  virtues  of  ministei-s, 
princes,  and  kings.  The  peace  con- 
cluded with  Spain  by  Mazarine,  the 
future  prospects  of  the  danphin  of 
France,  the  splendid  tournament  held 
by  the  youthftil  Louis,  in  turn  afforded 
subjects  for  the  display  of  his  elegant 
Latinity.  Fl^chier  had  the  true' 
instinct  of  the  courtier,  exempt  from 
fawning  sycophancy,  and  tampered 
by  the  aignity  of  his  sacred  profession. 


And  when  he  condescended  to  flatter, 
it  was  with  delicacy  and  adroitness. 
Ambitious  of  the  patronage  of  tlio 
Duke  of  Montausier,  he  knew  how  to 
obtain  it  by  a  judicious  independence 
of  tone  and  deportment,  more  incasing 
to  that  nobleman  than  the  most  insi- 
nuating flattery.    A  constant  guest 
in  the  Salon  Rambouillct,  he  made 
good  his  place  amongst  the  wits  fre- 
quenting it,  and  when  its  presiding 
genius  expired,  it  fell  to  him  to  speak 
its  funeral  oration.      This  was  the 
commencement  of  his  fame.    From 
the  hour  of  that  brilliant  harangue, 
his  progi-css  was  rapid  to  the  pinnacle 
of  royal  favour  and  priestly  dignity. 
Unanimously  elected  member  of  the 
academy,  he  became  almoner  to  the 
dauphincss,  and  was  long  the  favourite 
court  preacher,  petted  by  the  king  and 
by   Madame    de   Main  tenon.      His 
nomination  as    bishop  was  delayed 
longer  than  the  high  favour  he  enjoyed 
seemed  to  justify.    At  last,  in  1685, 
he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Lavaur.    The  words  with  which 
Louis  XIV.  accompanied    it,  were 
characteristic  of  the  selflsh  and  smooth- 
spoken sovereign.    "  Be  not  surprise^l 
at  my  tardiness  in  rewarding  your 
great  merits;   I    could    not   sooner 
resolve  to  resign  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
mg  you."     His    promotion  to   the 
bishopric  of  Nismes  followed  two  years 
later,    and   there    he    founded   the 
academy,  and  abode  in  the  constant 
practice  of  all  Christian  virtues,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1710, 
five  yeai*s  sooner  than  that  of  his  royal 
patron  and  admirer.    This  provincial 
residence  could  hardly  have  been  a 
matter  of  inclination  to  one  who  had 
so  long  basked  in  the  warm  sunshine 
of  court  favour.    But  the  self-imposed 
duty  was  well  and  cheerfully  per- 
formed. And  we  find  the  mild  and  un- 
ambitious churchman  deprecating  the 
benefits  showered  on  him  by  the  king. 
"It  is  a  great  proof  of  your  goodness,** 
he  wrote  to  Louis,  when  appointed  to 
the  rich  and  important  see  of  Nismes, 
"  that  you  leave  me  nothing  to  ask  but 
a  diminution  of  your  favoura."    Strict 
in  his  own  religions  tenets,  he  w^as' 
tolerant  of  those  of  others,  and  more 
than  once,  during  the  cniel  persecu- 
tions of  the  Hnguenots,  his  sacerdotal 
mantle  was  extended  to  shield  the 
unhappy  fanatics   from   the   raging 
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sabres  of  their  pitiless  foes.  "  Ho 
died,"  says  St  Simon,  "  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  his  works,  his  morals, 
and  for  a  truly  episcopal  life.  Al- 
though very  old,  he  was  much  regret- 
ted and  mourned  throughout  all  Lan- 
gacdoc." 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace  so  virtuous  a 
career,  its  just  reward  and  peaceful 
termination ;  otherwise  we  might  have 
been  contented  to  refer  to  the  period 
when  Flechier  was  tutor  to  the  son  of 
M.  Lefevre  de  Caumartin,  one  of  the 
king's  council,  master  of  requests,  and 
bearer  of  the  royal  seals  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Gi*ands- Jours.  The  future 
bishop  had  been  at  Paris  about  two 
years,  when  he  accepted  this  tutor- 
ship. Four  years  more  elapsed.;  he 
was  in  priest*s  orders,  and  already  had 
some  reputation  as  a  preacher,  when 
he  accompanied  M.  de  Caumartin  to 
Clermont.  It  was  in  1665,  and  Louis 
XIV.  had  convoked  the  exceptional 
court  occasionally  held  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  France,  and  known  as 
the  Grands- Jours.  "  This  word," 
says  M.  Gonod,  in  his  introduction  to 
Flechier's  volume,  "  which  excited, 
scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  such  great 
expectations,  so  many  hopes  and 
fears,  is  almost  unknown  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  one  meets  with  many 
persons,  otherwise  well  informed, 
who  inquire  *  what  the  Grands-Jours 
were?'  They  were  extraordinary 
assizes,  held  by  judges  chosen  and 
deputed  by  the  king.  These  judges, 
selected  from  the  parliament,  were 
sent  with  very  extensive  powers,  to 
decide  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  that 
might  be  brought  before  them,  and 
their  decisions  were  without  appeal. 
They  inlieritcd  the  duties  of  those 
comuilssioncrs,  called  missi  dominici, 
whom  our  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
d^Tiastics  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
take  information  of  the  conduct  of 
dukes  and  counts,  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  that  crept  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  of  the 
finances.  The  rare  occurrence  of 
thcjic  assizes,  and  the  pomp  of  the 
jiKlges,  contributed  to  render  them 
imposing  and  solemn,  and  obtained 
for  them  from  the  people  the  name  of 
( J  rands- Jours.  Thay  were  held  but 
sf^vcn  times  iu  Auvergne,"  (the  dates 
follow,  commencing  14 si;)  "and  of 
those  seven  sittings,  the  most  remark- 
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able  for  dm'ation,  for  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  trials,  for  the  qua* 
lity  of  the  persons  figuring  in  them, 
and  for  their  result,  are,  without  the 
slightest  question,  those  of  1665-6. 
They  lasted  more  than  four  months, 
from  the  26th  September  to  the  30th 
January.  More  than  twelve  thou- 
sand complaints  were  brought  before  * 
them,  and  a  multitude  of  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  were  decided. 
And,  amongst  the  latter,  whom  do 
we  see  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused? 
The  most  considerable  persons,  by 
birth,  rank,  and  fortune,  of  Auvergne 
and  the  circumjacent  provinces,.]  udges, 
and  even  priests ! "  Here  we  find  the 
true  reason  why  FMchier's  interesting 
memoirs  of  this  important  session 
have  so  long  remained  unprinted, 
almost  unknown.  It  were  idle  to 
assert  that  want  of  merit  caused 
them  to  be  omitted,  or  at  best  j)assed 
over  with  a  cursory  notice,  by  collec- 
tors and  commentators  of  Fldchier's 
writings.  We  have  already  intimated, 
and  shall  presently  prove,  that,  both 
as  a  literary  composition,  and  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  manners  of  the  times^ 
this  long-neglected  volume  is  of  gi*eat 
merit  and  interest.  And  had  these* 
been  less,  this  was  still  hardly  a  reason 
for  grudging  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages of  type  to  a  single  volume  of 
no  very  gi-eat  length,  at  the  cost  of 
the  integrity  of  its  author's  works. 
If  not  included  in  any  of  the  partial 
editions  pf  the  bishop's  wi'itings,  or 
printed  with  his  posthumons  works 
at  Paris  in  1712,  a  nook  might  surely 
have  been  reserved  for  it  in  the  Abbo 
Ducreux's  complete  edition,  or  in  the 
less  estimable  one  of  Fabre  de  Nar- 
bonne.  But  no — such  fiivour  was  not 
afforded.  M,  Fabre  dismisses  it  with 
a  curt  and  fiippant  notice,  and  Du- 
crenx  confines  himself  to  a  careless, 
abstract,  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  his  edition,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  cer- 
tain persons  who,  having  obtained 
access  to  the  manuscript,  were  sufli- 
ciently  judicious  to  hold  it  in  high 
estimation.  The  Abbe  alleged  as  his 
reason,  that  he  thought  little  of  the 
style,  which  he  considered  strange 
and  negligent.  We  will  not  do  him 
the  nnkindness  to  accept  this  as  his 
real  opinion.  His  true  motive,  we 
cannot  doubt,  was  more  akin  to  that 
loosely  hinted  at  by  M.  Fabre,  who, 
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as  recently  as  the  year  1828,  intimates 
that  there  might  be  some  ^Mmpm- 
dcnce'*  in  raking  np  these  old  stories. 
In  1782  M.  Dncrenx  may  have  been 
justified  in  apprehending  detriment  to 
his  interests,  and  perhaps  even  danger 
to  his  personal  liberty,  as  the  possible 
consequence  of  his  giving  too  great 
publicity  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
Grands  -  Jours.  The  Bastille  and 
Lettres-de-Cachet  were  not  then  the 
mere  empty  sounds  they  were  ren- 
dered, seven  years  later,  by  the 
nets  of  a  furious^  mob  and  a  National 
Convention.  There  was  still  "  snug 
lying**  in  the  fortress  of  the  Port« 
St  Antoine,  for  impertinent  scribes 
ns  for  suspected  conspirators.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  by  the  affected 
disparagement  of  Flechier's  book,  the 
Abbd  Ducrenx  sought  to  veil  his 
own  timid  or  reasonable  appre- 
hensions, feigning,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  to  despise  what  he  was  nnable 
(or  dared  not)  to  make  use  of.  "  This 
nan*ative,"  says  M.  Gonod,  speaking 
of  the  Mimoires^  *'  in  which  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  nobilit}'  and 
clergy  of  the  period  are  sometimes 
painted  in  such  black  colours,  could 
not,  as  will  be  seen  on  penisal,  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  time  of  its 
author.  More  than  a  century  later, 
the  Ablx^  Ducreux  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  print  it  in  a  complete 
form.  *  "What  interest,*  ho  says, 
*  could  the  reader  find  in  the  recital 
of  those  old  stories,  some  of  revolting 
atrocity,  others  studiously  malicious, 
and  of  depravity  calculated  only  to 
shock  susceptible  imaginations  and 
generous  hearts  ?  The  history  of  crime 
js  already  too  vast  and  too  well 
known ;  it  is  that  of  virtue,  and  of 
actions  honourable  to  humanity,  that 
wc  should  endeavour  to  preserve  and 
disseminate.'  Admitting  this  prin- 
ciple," M.  Gonod  veiy  justly  remarks, 
**the  first -thing  to  do  would  be  to 
pass  a  spunge  over  history ;  and  the 
virtuous  Abbd  forgot  that  nothing  is 
more  adapted  to  inspire  hoiTor  of 
crime  than  the  contemplation  of  its 
hideous  face,  and  of  the  penalties  that 
follow  in  its  train.  On  the  other 
hand" — and  here  we  have  the  true 
reason — "the  Abbe  Ducreux  feared  to 
retrace  these  facts  at  a  time  when 


the  descendants  of  the  men  most  com- 
promised in  those  terrible  trials  held 
the  first  places  in  the  church,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  army:  it  would 
have  been  wounding  them,  he  saya*, 
without  utility  to  the  public."  Nearly 
sixty  years  later,  M.  Fabre  de  Nar- 
bonne  allows  himself  to  be  fettered  by 
similar  unwillingness  to  offend  the 
posterity  of  the  noble  and  reverend 
criminals  of  1666;  for  thus  only  can 
be  explained  bis  intimation  of  the 
possible  imprudence  of  reviving  tiios^ 
judicial  records.  In  1844,  the  libra- 
rian of  Clermont  writes  thus :  "  This 
reason*'  —  he  refers  to  that  alleged 
by  Ducreux — "  which  I  respect  and 
approve,  is  extinct  for  ns.  Of  all 
those  families,  two  only,  I  t^ink,  are 
still  in  existence ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  present  i*epresentatives  of  those 
once  odious  names  are  personally 
known  in  too  honourable  a  manner  to 
have  to  dread  from  Fldchier*8  uaira- 
tive  any  lesion  to  their  honour.  1 
must  add,  moreover,  that  with  respect 
to  one,  every  thing  has  been  lonpr 
since  published  by  Legrand  d*Au8sy, 
Taillandier  ;*  and  that  the  other  has 
received  communication  from  me  of 
all  relating  to  his  family,  and  sees  no 
objection  to  its  publication.**  From 
this  paragraph  it  is  manifest,  that 
M.  Gonod  was  not  quite  at  his  ease 
ns.  to  the  efiect  of  his  publication. 
He  thinks  one  thing,  believes  another, 
assumes  altogether  a  doubting  and 
deprecatory  tone,  defending  himself 
before  attack.  The  worthy  bibliophi- 
list  and  editor  was  evidently  in  some 
slight  trepidation  as  to  the  reception 
of  his  literary  foster-child  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical nobility  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Grands- Jours.  His 
apprehensions  were  not  unfounded. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
what  could  be  lisked  and  who  oflfend- 
cd  by  the  resuscitation  —  after  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  when 
French  institutions  and  society  had 
been  so  completely  tumcd  upside 
doi^Ti  by  successive  revolutions— of 
these  antiquated  details  of  feudal  op- 
pression, priestly  immorality,  and 
magisterial  corruption.  It  argues 
singular  tenuity  of  epidermis  on  the 
part  of  French  gentilatres  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  centorj,  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  hear  how  their  great  grandfather, 
se^'en  or  eight  times  removed,  op- 
pi*esided  his  vassals  by  enforcing 
odious  privileges,  hung  up  his  lady^s 
pa^  by  the  heels  till  death  ensued, 
poisoned  his  wife,  or  confined  a  serf* 
In  a  damp  closet  where  he  could 
neither  sit  nor  stand,  and  where  his 
face  lost  its  ibrm  and  his  garments  ac- 
quired a  coat  of  mildew.  Why  the 
disclosure  of  these  crimes — atrocious 
though  they  are,  and  characteristic 
of  a  barbarous  state  of  society — should 
disturb  the  repose  or  cloud  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  far-removed  poste- 
rity of  the  feudal  tyrants  who  com- 
mitted them,  is  no  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. Are  these  susceptible  descend- 
ants apprehensive  lest  the  crimes  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  should  acquire  a  peculiarly  swait 
hue,  in  the  eyes  of  existing  genera- 
tions, by  contrast  with  the  immacu- 
late purity  of  corresponding  classes  in 
the  nineteenth  century?  The  mis- 
deeds of  a  Senegas  and  a  Montvallat, 
extenuated  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  by  a  ruder  state  of  society 
and  greater  laxity  of  morals,  might 
well  be  forgotten  in  the  infamy  of  a 
Praslin  and  a  Teste.  Whatever  the 
reason,  however,  the  fact  is  that  the 
publication  of  the  Grands-Jours  was 
viewed  with  displeasure  by  various 
Auvergnat  families.  The  edition  con- 
sisted, we  believe,  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  copies,  of  which  the  public 
lx>njrht  a  portion,  and  the  remainder 
were  pTirchased  and  destroyed  by 
those  whom  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume offended.  The  book  is  now  un- 
obtainable; and  there  appears  little 


probability  of  a  reprint  in  France. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sur- 
piising  that  the  Brussels  publishers — 
whom  no  trashy  French  novel  can 
escape — ^have  not  laid  their  piratical 
claws  upon  a  book  of  such  attractive 
interest. 

Written  during  the  four  months 
that  Ftechier  passed  at  Clermont  as 
one  of  the  household  of  M.  de  Cau- 
martin,  the  Memoires  are  intended  less 
as  an  historical  record  of  the  assizes 
•than  as  a  general  diaiy  of  all  the 
amiable  Abb4  saw,  heard,  and  collected 
during  his  stay  in  Auvergne.  Their 
nature  scarcely  admitting  publication 
during  the  anthor^s  lifetime,  we  must 
consider  their  composition  to  have 
been  a  pastime,  a  manner  of  dispel- 
ling the  tedium  of  long  mornings  in 
a  provincial  town.  "Assuredly,"  a 
clever  French  critic  has  said,  "no 
author  ever  wrote  for  himself  alone ; 
in  literature,  as  on  the  stage,  mono- 
logues are  purely  conventional;  in 
reality,  one  speaks  to  the  public  with- 
out seeming  so  to  do."  If  evei*  there 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Fl^chier.  During  the 
Grands- Joura, Clermont,  crowded  with 
functionaries  and  their  families,  with 
plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  witnesses, 
from  eveiy  part  of  the  extensive  dis- 
trict t  over  which  the  court  had  juris- 
diction, was  a  grand  focus  of  gossip  and 
scandal ;  and  by  this,  Flechier,  as  one 
of  the  household  of  so  important  a 
person  as  M.  de  Cauraartin,  was  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  benefit. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  a 
desire  to  retain  the  many  pungent 
anecdotes  that  reached  his  ear,  and 
also  the  more  important  and  striking 


*  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  no  serfs  in  Auvergne,  as  is 
Miown  by  the  municipal  law  of  1510;  ^  TotUes  personnes  estans  ft  demeurana  au  diet 
j>aif$  sont  francs  et  de  franehe  condition."  All  persons  being  and  dwelling  in  the 
said  conntry  are  free  and  of  free  condition.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still "  htrilai' 
net  tenai  a  condition  de  mainmorte." — {Coittumef  litre  xxvii.  art,  1.)  But  on  the  con- 
fines of  Auvergne,  in  the  Pays  de  Combraillcs,  there  were  persons  "Je  sert^e  condition, 
de  rnainmorte  et  de  tuyte;"  ibid.  art.  2,  which  means  that  the  servitude  of  those  per- 
sons was  attached  to  their  flesh  and  bone ;  that  it  followed  them  every  where,  even 
when  they  abandoned  their  inheritance  and  fled  the  country.  One  is  glad  to  hear 
Flechier  and  Talon  stigmatising,  in  the  names  of  religion  and  humanity,  those  ini- 
qnitons  rights,  which  subsisted  more  than  a  century  after  them.  Personcd.  servitude 
was  abolished  only  by  an  edict  of  August  1779;  for  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  min- 
ister Necker  are  to  be  thanked.  It  took  ten  more  years  and  the  revolution  of  1789 
to  do  away  with  real  servitude,  which  was  general  in  France. — Mlmoiresj  p.  112. 

f  This  included  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne,  the  Bourbonnais,  the  Nivemais,  the 
Forei,  the  Beaujolais,  the  Lyonnais,  the  Pays  de  Combraillcs,  Berry,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Marche. — ^Yide  Mimoires,  Introduction,  xvi. 
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of  the  proceedings  before  the  court, 
stimulated  him  to  indite  the  fonr  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  folio  pages  of  manu- 
script now  printed,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  appendix,  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty.  He 
may  have  anticipated  lively  gratifica* 
tion  in  refresliing  his  memory,  at  some 
later  and  more  tranquil  period  of  bis  life, 
by  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  those 
gay  and  bustling  days.  He  may  have 
had  in  view  the  delectation  of  the 
witty  Parisian  coteriesXsy  whom  he  was  • 
already  held  in  high  and  well-merited 
esteem.  And  the  modest  preceptor, 
foreseeing  not,  at  that  early  period  of 
his  career,  the  eminence  ho  was  des- 
tined to  attain,  may  have  indulged  in 
pleasing  visions  of  posthumous  fame, 
founded  on  this  graceful  volume  of 
memoii-s.  What  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  contemplated,  was  its 
immediate  publication ;  and  to  this  wo 
must  attribute  the  capricious  disor- 
der, the  frequent  transitions,  the 
sprightly  naivete  and  piquant  neg- 
ligence of  6.  book  written  (as  so 
few  are  written)  for  the  author's 
private  gi*atificaticfn,  or  at  most  for 
that  of  a  limited  circle  of  friends. 
With  regai-d  to  fhe  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  M.  Gonod.  "Indepen- 
dently," says  that  gentleman,  "of 
the  curious  facts  it  reveals,  of  the 
manners  (still  too  little  known)  which 
it  retraces,  it  will  be  for  the  intclii- 
gcnt  reader  one  of  the  most  precious 
literary  monuments  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  M'as  composed  ten  years 
after  Pascal's  '  Provincialcs,*  when 
Corneille  had  already  produced  his 
masterpieces,  at  the  moment  thatMo- 
liere  brought  out  his  '  Misanthrope,' 
when  Racine  prepared  his  *  Plaideurs,' 
and  his  '  Britannicus,'  and'Boileau 
publislied  his  first  satires.  These 
memoirs  add  a  new  gem  to  F16chier's 
literary  crown,  by  displaying  quali- 
ties not  to  be  traced  in  his  previotiRly- 
publi;?hed  works.  Here  one  does  not 
find  that  scientific  formality  of  style 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  a 
skilful  artisan  of  words ;  but  the 
author,  still  young,  and  writing,  as 
we  may  say,  in  play,  or  to  exercise 
his  easy  pen,  lets  tlie  latter  run 
on  at  random,  whence  often  arises 
a  certain  laisser-aller^  an  apparent 
negligence,  of  which  Legrand  d'Aussy, 


who  critidses  it,  foU  neither  the 
charm  nor  the  value.  Had  he  foand 
deelamation  against  reigning  abnseSr 
against  the  nobility,  or  against  what 
he  called  superstition,  he  would  have 
admired  it.  But  the  scholarly  har* 
mony  of  the  style,  the  vein  ofsubde 
and  delicate  wit  pervading  the  work^ 
have  completely  escaped  him.  Let 
others  having  more  right  to  be 
severe  than  the  author  of  the  ^  Voyage 
en  Auvergne,'  point  out  ooeasioaal 
prolixity,  remantic  adventares,  di- 
gressions, a  superobondanoe  of  anti* 
theses;  let  them  even  blame  the 
coolness  with  which  Flechier  —  ia 
times  when  such  dreumspection  was 
necessary  —  relates  horrible  facts. 
I  leave  them  to  play  this  easj 
X>art,  and  prefer  receding  with  the 
author  to  a  period  whose  private  and 
intimate  customs  are  little  known  to 
me,  observing  with  hon  the  follies, 
and  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the  day^ 
laughing  with  him,  enjoying  his  gaiety, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acquiring 
knowledge."  Then  come  a  few 
words  of  compliment  and  gratitude 
to  the  enlightened  minister  (M.  Vil- 
lemain)  who  enoonraged  the  pnblica- 
tion  of  the  Memoires.  In  the  main 
we  agree  with  M.  Gonod,  and  are 
much  more  disposed  to  give  onrsdves 
up  to  the  cliarm* — scarcely  admitting 
exact  definition — which  we  find  in 
Fleehinr*s  work,  anil  to  cnll  the  flow- 
ers of  instruction  and  amusement  so 
liberally  scattered  through  his  pages, 
than  to  sit  down  with  the  dogged 
brow  of  a  hypercritic  to  pick  out 
QTvars  and  carp  at  deficiencies.  The 
kind^heaitcd  Abbe,  by  his  decorous 
gaiety,  inofibnsive  sat^e,  and  occa- 
sional tinge  of  tender  melancholy^ 
surely  deserves  this  much  forbearance. 
Kor  oan  wo,  considering  the  unassu* 
ming  nature  of  his  work  and  the  cir- 
cumstances nnder  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, allow  ourselves  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  the  abrupt  flights  ami 
transitions  by  wliich  he  so  frequently 
|)asses  from  the  annals  of  crime  to  the 
recital  of  follies^  from  tlte  lady's 
bower  to  the  ensangoined  scaffold, 
frem  tlie  dark  details  of  feuded  oppres- 
sion to  tho  trivial  tattle  of  the  town  ; 
careless  in  some  instances  to  termi- 
nate history  or  anecdote,  to  dispel  the 
doubts  and  gi'atify  the  curiosity  oi  the 
reader.    Whilst  recognising  the  his- 
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tarical  importance  and  interest  of  a 
grave  and  minute  account  of  the  sea- 
sons of  the  Grands-Jours,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  our  AbM  for  not  bavlug 
transmitted  it  to  ns,  but  accept  his  he* 
terogeneons  tragi«-coinlc  volume  as  a 
graphic  and  amosing  sketch  of  the 
vices,  follies,  and  tone  of  French 
society  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Lonis,  suruamed  tlie  Great. 

At  the  last  stage  before  Clermont, 
the  town  of  Riom,  Flechier  abruptly 
commences  his  narrative.  It  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  members 
of  the  tribunal,  who  halted  there  to 
shake  their  fesUhers  and  prepare 
their  poiiii)ous  entry  into  Clermont. 
**  At  liiom,"  says  the  Abbe,  "  we 
began  to  take  repose  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  oor  journey.  We  were 
so  well  received  by  the  lientenant- 
general,  and  were  lodged  in  his  house 
with  so  great  cleanliness  and  even 
magnificence,  that  we  forgotwe  were  out 
of  Paris."  The  hospitable  seneschal, 
moreover,  took  pleasure  in  showing  his 
hononrable  guests  all  that  was  re- 
markable in  the  town  and  its  environs, 
especially  a  young  lady  of  great  at- 
tractions, whose  numerous  chaims  of 
person  and  mind  made  her  to  be  con- 
sidered in  that  country  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  She  was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  daughter  of 
a  certain  Prc:«ideiit  Gabriel  de  Combes, 
and  without  being  a  perfect  beauty, 
she  was  deemed  irresistible  when 
desirous  to  please.  The  great 
praises  FIdchier  heard  of  her,  raised 
his  expectations  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
when  he  saw  her,  he  was  disappointed. 
He  admitted  many  merits,  but  also 
discovered  defects.  A  person  of  qua- 
lity belonging  to  that  countiy,  and 
whose  name  is  not  given,  combated 
tilts  depreciatory  opiniou,  which  the 
gentle  Abbe  willingly  waived,  merely" 
expressing  surprise  that  a  lady  of 
such  merit  should  have  passed  her 
twentieth  year  without  making  some 
great  marriage.  The  worthy  countiy 
gentleman,  his  interlocutor,  was  as- 
tonished at  his  astonishment,  being 
unable  to  conceive  that  the  adven- 
tures of  this  pearl  of  Auvergne  had 
not  been  trumpeted  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  kingdom.  When  at 
last  convinced  of  Flechier's  Ignorance, 
he  volunteered  to  dispel  it ;  and  the 
Abbd,  evidently  delighted  to  be  ini- 


tiated into  the  chronique  scandctleuse 
of  Riom,  gave  him  all  encourage- 
ment. But  because  they  were  not 
at  their  ease  for  such  discourse,  but 
importuned  by  many  compliments,  in 
the  drawing-room  where  this  occiured, 
they  got  into  the  honest  gcutlcman^s 
caniage,  and  were  driven  to  a  certaui 
garden,  which  passed  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg of  the  district,  and  was  much 
frequented  in  the  fine  season  by  the 
Riom  fashionables.  *^  There  are 
fountains,"  says  Flechier,  ^^  and 
grottos,  and  alleys  separated  by 
palisades  of  a  very  agreeable  verdure, 
which  divert  the  eyes,  and  thick 
enough  to  keep  the  secrets  exchanged 
by  lovers,  when  the}'  walk  and  talk 
confidentially.  Although  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  autumnal  days^  the 
arrival  of  Messieurs  des  Grands- Joiurs 
kept  eveiy  body  in  the  town,  and  we 
found  more  tranquillity  and  solitude 
than  we  had  hoped  for."  Amidst  the 
discreet  shades  of  this  suburban  Edcu, 
Flechier  learned  the  gallant  adven- 
tures of  Mademoiselle  do  Combes, 
which  he  professes  to  set  down  ver- 
batim, although  it  is  easy  to  judge 
how  greatly  the  narrative  is  indebted 
to  his  consummate  art  as  a  narrator, 
far  superior  to  what  could  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  the  Anvergnat  sqnu'e 
or  noble  from  whom  ho  derived  the 
facto ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  retaining  word  for  woixl, 
and  upon  once  hearing  it,  a  narrative 
extending  over  thh'ty  pages.  But, 
throughout  the  volume,  the  same 
thing  occurs.  Give  Flechier  a  story  to 
tell,  and  he  imparts  to  it  a  character 
entirely  his  own,  airangiug  it  with  in- 
finite grace,  attributing  motives  to  the 
personages,  and  placing  imaginary 
conversations  in  then*  mouths.  This 
story  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes,  for 
instance,  in  itself  a  very  simple  case 
of  jilting,  acquires,  in  his  hands,  an 
interest  peculiarly  its  own,  and  we 
follow  it  to  the  end  with  unabated 
amusement.  A  young  gentleman  of 
Clermont,  of  the  name  of  Fayet,  rich 
and  amiable,  of  agi'eeablc  person  and 
noble  and  generous  disposition,  and 
well  allied,  returned  to  his  native 
town,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Paris,  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Ribeyre, 
daughter  of  the  firet  president  of  the 
Court  of  Aids  at  Clermont.  The 
marriage  had  been  arranged  between 
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the  respective  pai*ents,  bnt  some  dif- 
ference supervening,  the  lady's  father 
broke  off  the  match,  and  to  prevent 
any  possible  renewal  of  negotiations, 
gave  his  daughter  to  M.  Charles  de 
Combes,  so  that  Fayet  arrived  to  find 
his  mistress  snatched  from  him,  and 
to  witness  a  rival's  wedding  instead 
of  celebrating  his  own.     Many  per- 
sons would  have  been  sensibly  affected 
by  such  a  misadventure,  bnt  he  con- 
soled himself  with  a  good  gi*ace  for 
the  loss  of  a  bride  whom  he  had 
known  little  and  loved  less,  paid  the 
usual  civilities   to  the  new-married 
couple,  and  soon  found  himself  on  a 
friendly  footing  in  their  house.  There 
he  met  the  sister-in-law  of  his  former 
intended,  Mademoiselle  de  Combes, 
then  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  endowed 
with  every  grace  of  mind  and  person 
that  can  be  expected  at  that  age,  and 
her  favour  he  seriously  applied  himself 
to  gain.    ^^  He  found  a  virgin  heait," 
says  Flck^hier,  ^^  upon  which  he  made 
a   tolerably  favom'able   impression; 
he  made  more  expense  than    ever, 
gave  magnificent  entertain ments,  ac- 
quired the  good  will  of  most  of  the 
persons  who  habituaUy  saw  his  mis- 
tress, and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
place  himself  favourably  in  her  opin- 
ion, knowing  well  that  esteem  leads 
to  tenderness  by  a  very  rapid  road. 
On  occasion  he  would  address  a  few 
words  to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  and' in 
his  convei'sation  would  opportunely 
inti'oduce  generous  and  tender  senti- 
ments.   These,  the  young  lady,  who 
had  infinite  wit  and  sense,  well  knew 
how  to  apply  \  but  although  she  was 
already  a  little  touched,  she  had  the 
ait  to  dissimulate  so  naturally  that 
it  was   impossible  to  penetrate  her 
thoughts,  and  even  those  she  most 
trusted   knew   nothing  of  her  neyr- 
bom  inclinations."     Such  power  of 
dissimulation,  at   so   early   an  age, 
might  have  alarmed  the  lover,  and 
given  the  aspu-ant  to  her  hand  matter 
for    reflexion.     Instead  of  that,    it 
served  to  stimulate  his  passion,  and 
he  pressed  the  siege  of  her  heart  with 
renewed  vigour.    In  a  long  convei'- 
sation, detailed  by  Fldchier  in  the 
graceful  but  insipid  language  of  the 
period,  where  the  voice  of  passion 
seems  cramped  and  chilled  by  the 
necessity  of  polished  periods  and  ele- 
gant diction,  Fayet  paved  the  way  to 


a  declaration,  which  he  had  alrcady 
commenced,  when  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  sister-in-law.      But 
his  discourse,  and  the  constancy  of  bL» 
attentions,  bad  touched  the  heart,  or 
at  least  wrought  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  obdurate  fair  one ;  and  the 
gallant,    perceiving    his   advantage, 
impatiently  awaited  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  attack.  It  soon  occurred, 
whilst  walking  with  some  ladies  and 
cavaliers  in  the  same  garden  where 
Fldchier  heard  the  tale.     Accident 
divided  the.  party,  and   the   lovers- 
found     themselves     alone.       With 
trembling  and  hesitation,  for  his  sin- 
cere and  ardent  passion  made  him 
di'ead  the   possibility   of  a   refusal 
which  his  reason  forbade  him  to  think 
probable,  Fayet  avowed  his  love.  The 
lady  affected  dismay,  and  uttered  a. 
cry,  says  the  Abb^,  that  nearly  pierced 
the  paling;  but  she  ended  by  per- 
mitting him  to  love  her,  and  after  two 
or  three  more  interviews,  confessed  a 
reciprocal  flame.    Their  amorous  joy,, 
however,  was  converted  into  bitter- 
ness and  despair  by  the  positive  re- 
fusal of  the  President  de  Combes  to 
sanction   then*  union.     The  magis- 
trate's motives  for  this  refusal  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd.    One  was, 
that  M.  Kibe3T0  having  declined  the 
alliance  of  Fayet,  it  was  to  be  inferred 
the  latter  had  less  fortune  than  he 
received  credit  for ;  the  second,  still 
more  ridiculous,  was  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  disgraceful  to  his  daughter 
to  niaiTy  a  man  whom  his  danghter- 
in-law  had  i\;fused.     Fayet,  we  are 
told,  was  near  dying  of  gi*ief  on  re- 
ceiving this  rude  and  unforeseen  blow. 
Ketirlng  to  his  apartment,  he  wrote 
a  despairing  billet  to  his  mistress, 
who,  although  also  very  desponding,  re- 
turned an  encom*agingand  consolatory 
reply,  and  there  ensued  an  animated 
correspondence  and  long  series  of  secret 
interviews,  known  of  course  to  eveiy- 
body  but  to  the  parents  who  forbade 
them.    At  last,  the  vigilance  of  the 
latter  became  excessive :  Mademoiselle 
Combes,  never  suffei*ed  out  of  sight 
of  her  mother,  who  even  slept  in  her 
room,  was  compelled  to  scribble  her 
love- tetters  in  haste,  by  favour  of  a 
half-drawn  curtain  and  a  ray  of  lamp- 
light, whilst  the  good  lady  was  absorbed 
in  her  evening  devotions ;  until  at  last, 
by  reason  of  this  painful  constraint,, 
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or  from  some  other  cause,  she  fell  into 
A  State  of  iauguor,  and  was  taken  to 
the  baths  of  Vicby.  ^^She  there  re- 
covered her  health,"  says  Fl^chier, 
who  manifestly  sympathises  with  the 
sufienngs  of  these  constant  lovers; 
''  but  the  miracle  was  less  owing  to 
the  waters  than  to  secret  interviews 
with  her  lover.  He  followed  her  in 
disgoise,  and  i-emained  hidden  in  a 
house  adjacent  to  the  baths,  whither, 
nnder  some  pretext,  a  good  lady  con- 
ducted her,  and  thence,  after  a  space 
of  conversation,  led  her  back  to  her 
mother.  Never  were  the  waters  of 
Vichy  more  eagerly  desired,  or  taken 
with  more  pleasure.'*  After  this, 
Mademoisdle  de  Combes,  hoping  to 
alarm  her  parents  into  acquieaceuce, 
took  refuge  in  a  convent,  where  she 
was  received  on  condition  that  she 
should  break  otf  all  intercourse  with 
the  world.  But  the  superior,  a  lady 
of  quality  and  friend  of  both  parties, 
favoured  the  reception  of  lettei*s,  and 
even  visits  from  Fayet  to  his  mistress. 
The  lover  was  smuggled  by  female 
friends  as  far  as  the  convent  grating. 
At  last,  Madame  de  Combes  persuad^ 
her  daughter  to  return  home,  and 
treated  her  more  kindly  than  befoi-e, 
but  continued  stanch  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage.  To  be  brief, 
tliis  state  of  affairs  lasted  eight  or 
nine  years.  *^^The  thing  weut  so  far," 
says  the  Abbe,  ''  that  they  swore 
tidelity  before  the  altai*,  making  pro- 
fane vows  in  holy  places,  and  even 
writing  promises  signed  with  their 
blood,  and  committing  other  follies 
peculiar  to  persons  whom  a  violent 
passion  blinds.  By  this  time  the  lady 
was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
seeing  herself  near  the  age  when  the 
law  exempts  children  from  the  control 
of  their  parents,  she  exhoited  Fayet 
to  perseverance,  writing  him  to  that 
effect." 

Just  at  this  time,  M.  Bernard  de 
Fortia,  a  friend  and  college-comrade 
uf  Fayet,  was  appointed  to  the  high 
office  ot  Intendaut  of  Auvergne.  lie 
was  a  widowei*,  and,  on  arriving  at 
Clermont,  il  se  pourvut  dabord  Wune 
yaianierie.  The  object  of  his  atten- 
tions was  a  young  girl  of  ciglitccn, 
whose  embonpoint  added  several  yeai-s 
to  her  apparent  age,  and  who  was 
generally  known  as  la  Bcauvcrgcr. 
**For  we   are   accustomed  thus    to 


abridge  the  maiiaer  of  naming,  aiul 
find  the  word  MademoiseUe  VLiAii^-i^ 
the  name  of  the  family  sufficiently 
indicating  the  quality."  With  the 
unaffected  ease  and  lively  conversa- 
tion of  this  lady,  the  Intendaut  was 
much  pleased  and  amused,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  her,  being  also  greatly 
diverted  by  her  letters.  "Sometimes 
she  began  them  by  some  extravagance, 
as  when  she  wi'ote  to  him:  *•  The  devil 
take  you^  sirP  at  othera  by  tender 
pleasantries  and  by  naivetes  of  her 
invention.  Writing  easily,  she  wrote 
much  ;  and  as  she  was  one  day  told 
that  if  she  continued  she  would  produce 
more  volumes  than  Samt  Augustiu, 
*Ay,  truly,'  she  replied,  'though, 
like  him,  1  were  to  write  only  my  con- 
fessions.'" 

To  the  admirer  of  this  brisk  and 
buxom  damsel,  Fayet  addressed  him- 
self as  to  an  old  friend,  and  in  all 
confidence,  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  parents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes* 
Fortia  promised  his  best  services, 
went  several  times  to  the  house,  and 
assured  bis  friend  that  he  took  all  care 
of  his  intei*ests,  but  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  precipitate  matters.  Tliese 
assurances  he  renewed  in  his  lettei*s 
to  Fayet,  who,  being  compelled  about 
this  time  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris,, 
was  received  on  his  return  with  every 
mark  of  joy  by  the  mistress  of  his 
affections.  Still,  although  she  had 
reached  her  twenty- fifth  year,  she 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  their  marriage ;  she  was 
less  eager  to  hear  from  her  lover,  and 
less  assiduous  in  writing  to  him.  Some 
time  afterwai-ds,  Fayet  discovered 
that  she  was  in  correspondence  with 
M.  Fortia,  and  chancing  to  see  one  of 
her  letters,  he  nearly  fainted  with 
sm'prise  and  grief  at  its  contents. 
"  Do  not  press  me,  Sir,  I  entreat  you," 
wrote  the  perfidious  beauty,  "  to  reply 
very  exactly  to  the  last  passage  in  your 
letter.  You  well  know  that  word  is 
difficult  to  utter,  and  still  more  so  to 
write ;  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  as  a  good  Christian  I  strictly 
obey  the  commandment  that  bids  me 
love  my  neighbour.  Another  time  yon 
shall  know  more."  Poor  Fayet  sought 
his  mistress,  who  denied  having  written 
to  Fortia,  and  protested  that  her 
sentiments  were  unchanged.  Per- 
suaded of  her  dis.^imulation,  and  ovoi'- 
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Avlielmcd  with  sorrow,  he  addi^eseed 
her  in  a  strain  of  feeliug  wholly  thrown 
away  upon  the  calculating  and  deceit* 
f ol  damsel.  *  ^  If  my  suspicions  are j  nst, 
Madam,"  he  said  amongst  other  things, 
"and  you  arc  more  moved  by  the 
fortune  of  an  Intcudant  than  by  (ho 
sincere  passion  of  a  lover  lacking  such 
brilliant  recommendations,  I  feel  that 
you  will  render  me  the  most  miserable 
of  men ;  but  I  conseut  to  be  miserable 
so  that  you  be  the  happier."  The 
lady  consoled  him,  taxed  him  with 
injustice  in  thus  suspecting  her  after 
ten  years*  fidelity,  dismissed  him  only 
half  persuaded,"  and  wrote  to  him 
that  same  evening  to  bog  him  to 
retuiTi  her  letters,  Fayct  saw  that 
he  was  sacrificed.  lie  sent  back  the 
letters,  retaining  only  a  few  of  the 
best,  especially  the  one  written  in 
bloodr  To  add  to  his  annoyance,  his 
false  friend  the  Intcudant  had  the 
hypocritical  assurance  to  protest  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  for  him, 
but  that,  finding  all  in  vain,  he  at 
last,  subjugated  by  the  lady*s  charms, 
had  pleaded  his  own  cause.  He  then 
told  him  in  confidence  that  he  was  to 
be  married  in  a  few  days,  and, 
-with  more  anxiety  than  delicacy, 
•cntroatcd  him  to  say  how  far  his 
familiarity  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Combes  had  been  carried  during  the 
-ten  ycai-s*  conitship.  Gontlc  crea- 
.  ture  as  the  jilted  suitor  evidently 
-was,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation thus  Indiscreetly  held  out,  and, 
without  compromising  to  the  last 
point  the  lady's  reputation,  he  con** 
trivcd,  by  his  ambiguous  replies,, 
greatly  to  perplex  and  torment  his 
rival.  The  lattei*,  in  hia  uneasiness, 
consulted  other  persons;  the  report 
of  his  indiscretion  got  wind,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pasqui- 
nades,  rather  witty  than  decent.  The 
marriage,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  few  days,  had  been  several 
months  pending  when  Flccliicr  heaitl 
the  stoiy,  and  the  general  <^nion 
was,  that  the  lutendant  was  only 
amusing  himself,  and  that  it  would 
never  occur.  Meanwhile  poor  feeble 
Fayct  could  not  get  cured  of  his 
love;  he  thought  continually  of  his 
lost  mistress,  took  pleasure  in 
praising  and  talking  of  her,  sought 
excuses  for  her  conduct,  and  only 
apokc  of  ber  as  his  "  adorable  deceiver." 
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"The  incidents  of  your  narrative," 
says  Fl^chier,  when  thanking  tfao 
obliging  gentleman  for  the  pleasure 
he  had  procured  him,  "aro  very 
pleasant,  and  you  have  told  them  ae 
agreeably,  that  I  find  them  marrel- 
lously  so.  If  you  ask  my  opinion, 
I  take  part  with  Fayet  againal  liia 
false  mistress,  and  I  wish  that^  for 
her  punishment,  the  lutendant  oiaj 
amuse  her  for  a  while  and  then  leave 
her ;  thatshe  may  then  seek  to  return  to 
Fayet,  and  that  Fayet  may  have 
nothing  to  say  to  hei*.  Heaven  oftea 
punishes  one  infidelity  by  another." 
The  adorable  trompeuse^  as  we  arc 
informed  by  a  note,  ulthnalely  married 
neither  Fortia  nor  Fayet,  but  became 
the  wife  of  a  M.  de  la  Barge. 

If  we  have  thus  lingered  over  tbe 
love  story  with  which  Fldchier  com- 
mences his  Mimoires^  it  is  because 
these   milder   qnsodes  arc,    to  our 
thinking,  more   agreeable  to   dwoU 
upon,  and,  in  their  style  of  telling, 
more  chai*acteristic  of  the  writer,  than 
the  details  of  barbarous  crimes  and 
sanguinary  scenes  with  which,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  volume,  we  are 
abundantly  indulged.     We  will  get 
on  to  the  staple  of  the  book,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grauds-Joura*    Thia 
tribunal,  although,  as  already  men- 
tioned, it  took  cognisance  of  all  man- 
ner of  causes,  civil  as  weU  as  criminal, 
and  judged  ofienden»  of  every  degree, 
from  t  he  meanest  peasant  to  the  highest 
noble,  was  luteuded  cbit'fiy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical 
nobility,  who  in  thoee  latter  days  of 
expiring    feudality,    still    oppressed 
theii*  weaker  neighbours,   uiBrdered 
their  deiieudents,  and  kept  up  bloody 
feuds  amongst  themselves.    Such  ex- 
cesses and  injustice  were  common  in 
Bretagne,  Dauphine,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  France;  but  we  cannot  trace 
them  as  having  taken  place  any  where 
quite  so  late  as  in  Auvergne,  whose 
remote  position  and  mountainous  con- 
figmatiou,  as  well  as  the  rude  and 
obstinate  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
gave  greater  liberty  and  pretext  for 
a  state  of  things  recalling  in  some 
degree  the  lawless  peiiods  of  the  middle 
ages.    "  The  license  that  a  long  war 
has  introduced  into  our  provinces,'* 
says  the  King's  letter  to  the  Echecins^ 
or  chief  magistrates   of  Clermont, 
"and  the  oppression  that  the  poor 
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diiifer  from  it,  kaviug  made  us  resolve 
to  establish  in  onr  town  of  Clermont 
in  Anvergne,  a  court  vulgarly  called 
the  GrandS'Jonrs,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  high  protritj  and  consummate 
experience,  who,  to  the  extent  of  die 
authority  wc  have  intmsted  to  them, 
fbflll  takccognmuce  of  all  crimes,  and 
pass  judgment  on  tlie  same,  punishing 
the  gnihy,  and  powerfully  enforcing 
justice ;  we  will,  and  command  you. 
tic."      *^ThU  letter,"  (of  which  the 
rcmaifider  refers  to  the  quarters  to  be 
provided  for  the  judges,  and  to  the 
considei*ation  to  be  shown  to  their 
persons  and  quality,)  *' read,  with 
sound  of  tmmpet,  upon  the  principal 
squares  and  o-oss-streets  of  the  town, 
produced  an  effect  difiicult  to  describe. 
One  can  form  an  idea  of  it,  only  when 
the  picture  of  the  Grands-Jonrs,  un- 
roUctl  before  our  eyes  by  Fl(^chier, 
shall  have  permitted  us  to  imagine  the 
system  of  oppression  under  which  the 
people  groaned.    The  letter  was  like 
A   signal    of    general   deliverance." 
(Introduction,  p.  xix.)      Of  deliver- 
iince,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  lower 
orders,  the  vast  majority,  who  fore- 
saw, in  the  severity  and  omnipotence 
of  the  dreaded  tribunal,  revenge  for 
their  long  sufferings  nt  the  hands  of 
arrogant  and  lawless  masters.    The 
jiristocnicy  of  the  pcovince^  on  the 
other   hand^  lew    of   whom    could 
boast  dear  consciences,  beheld   the 
arrival   of  the  royal  commissioners 
with  feelmgs  far  kss  pleasing;   and 
althongfi  a  body  of  them,  iUcludmg 
many  notorious  delinquents,  went  out 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  Messieurs 
^e%  Grande  Jours,  tlic  ceremony  was 
^scarcely  at  an  end  when  most  of  them 
took  to  Aight,  to  await  in  distant 
hiding-places  the  subsidence  of  the 
jttorm  of  retribution.    These  were  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  popular 
song  of  the  day,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  resounded  in  the 
streets  of  Clermont  on  the  morrow  of 
the  receipt  of  the  King's  letter.    It  is 
^veOf  at  its  full  length  of  twenty* 
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two  couplets,  ill  the  appendix  to  the 
Memoiresj  and  breathes  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  unfeeling  nobles  and 
insolent  retainers  who  ill-treated  the 
people— a  savage  joy  at  their  im- 
pending castigation.  One  of  the 
verees  may  be  quoted,  as  comprising 
the  principal  hanlships  and  extortions 
snffered  by  the  peasantry. 

A  pArler  Frant^'ai^, 

Chaquc  geutilliomnie 

I)u  matin  au  soir 

Fait  croitre  scs  ccns, 

£t  d'lm  liard  en  a  six. 

II  vit  sans  foi, 

Prend  le  pre,  le  foiiiy 

Lc  champ  ct  les  choux  du  bouliomnio  ; 

Puis  fait  I'cconome 

De  scs  pois,  de  sod  sale, 

Hat  celui  qui  lui  d^plait ; 

Kt,  commo  un  roi  diins  sou  royai-me, 

Dit  que  cela  Jui  plait.* 

"  7  el  est  noire  plaisir^^  such  is  our 
pleasure,  the  customary  termination 
of  all  royal  edicts  and  ordinances, 
was  the  closing  phrase  of  the  letter 
already  cited,  conveying  the  ICing*s 
will  to  the  authorities  of  Clermont. 
And  the  insolent  assumption  of  the 
Attvergnat  nobles  had  to  yield  to  the 
strong  will  and  energetic  measures 
of  the  fourteenth  Louis.  Without 
dreaming  of  disputing  the  royal  man- 
date, the  guilty  lied  in  confusion  and 
dismay. 

"On  my  arrival  at  Clermont,"  says 
Flechier,  '*!  remarked  univei-sal 
terror,  there,  and  throughout  the 
country.  All  the  nobility  had  taken 
to  tiight,  and  not  a  gentleman  re- 
mained who  did  not  examine  his 
conscience,  recall  the  evil  passages 
of  his  life,  and  endeavour  to  i*epair 
the  wrongs  done  his  vassals,  in  hopes 
of  stifling  complaint.  Numerous  were 
the  conversions  wrought,  less  by  the 
grace  of  God  than  by  the  justice  of 
man,  but  which  were  not  the  less 
advantageous  for  being  compulsory. 
Those  who  had  been  the  tyrants  of 
the  ])oor  became  their  suppliants, 
and  more  restitutions  were  made 
than  had  been  operated  at  the  great 


Ib  vlain  good  FreBcb, 
Eacfi  geoUemaa 
From  mora  till  night 
Doth  svell  his  rents. 
And  multiply  his  gain. 
ObMrres  nofaitb, 
Takes  field  and  haj , 


The  fanner *s  grass  and  grain  \ 

Then  plajs  the  steward 

With  his  ^ase  and  pork, 

And  cudgels  all  at  leisure  ; 

And  like  a  king,  "with  crown  on  Lead, 

Proclaims  it  his  good  pleasure. 
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jubilee  of  the  holy  jcar.  The  arrest 
of  M.  de  la  Mothe  Canillac  was  the 
chief  subject  of  constcroation/^  Evil 
was  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  delin- 
quents who  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  dread  tribanal,  before  the  severity 
of  its  zeal  had  been  appeased  by  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  daunted 
by  the  popular  eiiervescence  its  first 
sauguinary  measures  occasioned.  The 
Viscount  de  la  Mothe  was  the  most 
estimable  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful family  of  Canillac ;  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  province,  and  by  no 
means  the  man  who  should  have  been 
selected  for  condign  chastisement, 
as  an  example  to  titled  evil-doers. 
Nevertheless,  the  judges  had  scarcely 
aiTived  at  Clermont,  when  theii*  pre- 
sident, Monsieur  de  Kovion,  (himself 
distantly  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Canillac  family,)  and  Talon,  the 
advocate -general,  agreed  to  aiTest 
M.  de  la  Mothe.  The  provost  of 
Auvergne  and  his  archers  found  him 
in  bed,  and  so  surprised  was  he  at 
the  intimation  of  airest,  that  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  ^d  gave  up 
some  lettei^  he  had  just  received 
from  a  misti-ess.  At  dinner,  that  day, 
his  tiiends  had  bantered  him  about 
the  Grands-Jours,  but  he  thought 
himself  so  innocent,  that  he  could 
not  believe  his  danger.  Nor  would 
he,  perhaps,  have  been  interfered 
with,  but  for  reasons  which  ought 
never  to  have  swayed  ministei-s 
of  justice.  The  name  of  Canillac 
was  in  ill  repute,  as  that  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  tyrannical  family :  M.  de 
Novion  desired  to  strike  terror  and 
prove  his  impartiality  by  arresting  a 
man  of  first-rate  importance,  who 
was  also  a  connexion  of  his  own; 
and,  moreover,  the  Viscount  had 
borne  arms  against  the  king  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  crime  alleged 
against  him  could  hardly  be  deemed 
very  flagrant,  and  did  not  justify, 
at  least  in  those  days,  the  rigom* 
of  his  judges.  During  the  wars,  M. 
de  la  Mothe  had  received  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  Prince  de  Conde,  to 
be  employed  in  levying  cavalry.  The 
Viscount  sought  assistance  from  his 
Mends,  and  especially  from  a  certain 
M.  d'Orsonette,  to  whom  he  remitted 
five  thousand  francs  to  equip  a  troop 
of  horse.  The  levies  not  coming  in 
fast  enough  to  please  the  prince,  he 


flew  into  a  passion  with  the  Viscount, 
who,  proud  as  Lucifer,  would  not  put 
up  with  blame,  abandoned  Condc, 
and  demanded  an  account  firom  d'Or- 
sonette of  the  cash  intrusted  to  him. 
This  person,  however,  neither  pro- 
duced his  recruits  nor  restored  the 
enlistment  money,  and,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging the  debt,  showed  little 
haste  to  di^arge  it.  HI  blood  wat> 
the  consequence;  the  two  gentiemcu 
met,  each  with  retainers  at  his  back,  si 
fight  ensued,  D^Orsonette  was  wounded 
and  his  falconer  killed.  All  this  was- 
an  old  story  in  1665,  and  a  malicious 
animus  appeared  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  court  to  revive  it.  La  Mothe 
even  obtained  lettei-s  of  pardon  tor 
the  offence,  but  by  a  legal  quibble 
these  were  nullified  and  made  to 
sen-e  against  him.  The  evidence 
was  very  contradictory  as  to  who 
had  been  the  assailant,  although  it 
seemed  well  established  that  the 
Viscount  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  numbers.  At  the  worst,  and  to 
judge  from  Flechier's  account,  the 
oflence  did  not  exceed  manslaughter, 
and  would  have  been  suliidently 
punished  by  a  less  penalty  than 
death,  to  which  M.  de  la  Mothe  was 
condemned,  and  which  he  sufierecl 
four  hours  afterwards.  Fl(kfaier  dis- 
plays some  indignation,  cloal^ed  by 
his  habitually-guarded  phrase,  in  his^ 
comments  on  the  hard  measure  of 
justice  shown  to  the  poor  Viscounf. 
*  *'  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that  many 
persons,  who  judge  things  vciy  wisely^ 
thought  the  president  and  M.  Taloii 
might  well  have  consulted  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  Messieurs"  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal)  ^*  on  this  afl;Vur^ 
and  especially  M.  de  Caumartin,  who 
held  so  high  a  rank  among  them ;  and 
that  they  would  have  done  better  not 
to  have  thus  spread  the  alarm  amongst 
a  gi*eat  number  of  gentlemen,  wi;o 
took  their  departure  immediately 
after  this  arrest.  To  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  man  who  was  only  half 
guilty,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
captm'lug  a  hundred  criminals;  and 
every  one  agrees  that  this  first  ancst 
is  a  good  hit  for  the  judge,  but  nut 
for  justice."  There  was  one  veiy 
singular  circumstance  in  the  case,  and 
which  could  have  been  metVitii,  as 
the  Abb^  observes,  only  in  a  country 
so  full  of  crime  as  Auvergne  then  was.  • 
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The  accuser,  the  person  who  laid  the 
informatiou,  and  the  witnesses,  were 
all  more  criminal  than  the  accused 
himself.  The  first  was  charged  by 
his  own  father  with  having  killed  his 
brother,  with  having  attempted  parri- 
cide, and  with  a  hundred  other  crimes ; 
the  second  was  a  convicted  forger; 
and  the  others,  for  sundry  crimes, 
were  either  at  the  galleys  or  in  per- 
petnal  banishment,  or  actually  fagi- 
lives.  So  that,  to  all  appearance, 
the  Viscount  must  have  been  acquitted 
for  want  of  testimony,  had  not  the 
president,  by  a  pettifogging  man- 
oeuvre, not  very  clearly  explained  but 
manifestly  untair,  managed  to  turn 
against  him  his  own  admissions  in  the 
letters  of  pardon  granted  by  M.  dc 
Caomartin,  and  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  down  the  crimiuars  full 
confession  of  his  offences.  Fl^chier's 
account  is,  however,  too  disconnected 
and  imperfect  to  afford  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  singular  system  of  juris- 
prudence argued  by  this  remarkable 
trial  and  sentence.  The  versatile 
Abb6  does  not  plume  himself  on  his 
legal  knowledge,  and  indeed  is  rather 
too  apt,  as  many  will  think,  to  turn 
from  the  rigorous  and  somewhat  par- 
tial proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  to 
tiowery  topics  of  gallant  gossip.  The 
town  of  Clermont  finds  little  favour 
in  Ids  eyes,  and  he  doubts  that  there 
is  one  moi'e  disagreeable  in  all  Franco, 
the  streets  being  so  narrow  that  one 
carriage  only  can  pass  along  them ; 
so  that  the  meeting  of  two  vehicles 
caused  a  teiTible  blaspheming  of 
coachmen,,  who  sweai*  there,  Flechier 
thinks,  better  thsm  anywhere  else, 
and  who  assuredly  would  have  set 
fire  to  the  town  had  they  been  more 
numerous,  and  but  for  the  many 
beautiful  fountains  at  hand  to  extin- 
gnish  the  flames.  ^^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town  is  well  peopled,  the 
women  are  ngly  but  prolific,  and  if 
they  do  not  ins))ire  love,  they  at  least 
bear  many  children.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  a  lady  who  died  a 
short  time  ago,  aged  eighty  years, 
made  the  addition  of  her  descendants, 
and  counted  up  four  hundred  and 
jqxty-nine  living,  and  more  than  a 
thoQsand  dead,  whom  she  had  seen 
during  her  life.    After  that,  can  one 
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doubt  the  prodigious  propagation  of 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  capti- 
vity, and  may  not  one  ask  here  what 
the  Dutch  asked  when  they  entei-ed 
China  and  saw  the  immense  popula- 
tion, whether  the  women  of  that 
country  bore  ten  children  at  a  time?" 
If  Fishier,  when  inditing  the  lively 
record  of  his'  residence  in  Auvergne, 
contemplated  the  probability  of  his 
manuscript  some  day  finding  its  way 
into  print,  it  is  evident  that  he  cared 
little  for  the  suffrages  of  the  ladies 
of  Ciennont.  Had  he  valued 
their  good  opmion,  or  expected  the 
Memoires  to  be  submitted  to*  them, 
he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
note  thus  plainly — not  to  say  brutally 
— his  depreciation  of  their  personal 
attractions.  Ugly,  child-bearing 
housewives !  Such  crude  uncivil 
phrase  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate in  the  day  of  the  eccentric 
monarch  who  used  firetongs  to  re- 
move a  love-letter  from  a  lady's 
bosom,*  than  in  that  of  the  graceful 
lover  of  La  Valliere,  who  cloaked  the 
extremity  of  egotism  under  the  most 
exquisite  extenial  conrtesy.  Not 
often  do  we  catch  Flechier  thus  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  polite  comment. 
His  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculons- 
more  frequently  finds  vent  in  sly  and 
guarded  satire.  But  the  rusticity 
and  want  of  court-usage  of  the 
Auvergne  dames  meet  in  him  a  cruel 
censor.  "  All  the  ladies  of  the  town 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  our 
ladies,  not  successively,  but  in  troops. 
£ach  visit  fills  the  room ;  there  is  no 
finding  chaira  enough  ;  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  place  all  these  little  people ; 
(ce  petit  monde;)  you  would  think  it 
a  conference  or  an  assembly,  the 
circle  is  so  large.  I  have  heard  say 
that  it  is  a  gi*eat  fatigue  to  salute  so 
many  pei-sons  at  one  time,  and  that 
one  is  much  embarrassed  before  and 
after  so  many  kisses.  As  the  greater 
number  (of  the  visitors)  are  not 
accustomed  to  court  ceremony,  and 
know  nothing  but  their  provincial  cus- 
toms, they  come  in  a  crowd,  to  avoid 
special  notice,  and  to  gain  courage 
from  each  other.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  them  enter,  one  with  her 
arms  crossed,  another  with  her  hands 
hanging  down  like  tliose  of  a  doll ;  all 


*  An  anecdote  told  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Mademoiselle  d'Hntefort. 
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their  convei'sation  is  trivial  (bagatelle;) 
and  it  is  a  hnppincss  for  tbcm  wheu 
tliey  can  trn-n  the  discourse  to  their 
<lre8S,  and  talk  of  the  points  (TAuril- 
lacy  ♦  Even  the  homage  paid  to  his 
own  talents  and  growing  repntation 
is  insufficient  to  mollify  the  AbW  and 
blunt  the  point  of  his  sarcastic  pen. 
A  capuchin  mouk  of  worldly  tastes, 
who  passed  his  time  at  watering 
places,  coquetting  with  sick  belles 
and  belles  lettres,  had  read  some  of 
Flechier's  poetiy,  and  spread  his  fame 
amongst  the  Clennont  blue-stockings. 
Forthwith  the  Abbe  received  the  visits 
of  t>TO  or  three  of  these  predeuses 
languissantes^  who  thought,  he  in- 
forms us  with  less  than  his  usual 
modesty, — "  that  to  be  seen  with  me 
would  make  them  pass  for  learned 
persons,  and  that  wit  is  to  be  acquired 
by  contagion.  One  was  of  a  height 
ajiproaching  that  of  the  giants  of 
antiquity,  with  a  face  of  Amazonian 
ugliness ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
was  very  short,  and  her  countenance 
was  so  covered  with  patches,  that  I 
could  form  no  opinion  of  it,  except 
that  she  had  a  nose  and  eyes.  It  did 
not  escape  me  that  she  was  a  little 
lame,  and  I  remarked  that  both 
thought  themselves  beautiful.  The 
pair  alarmed  me,  and  I  took  them  for 
evil  spuits  trying  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  angels  of  light."  Then 
comes  a  dialogue  a  la  Moli^re — clumsy 
compliments  on  the  one  hand,  mo- 
destly declined  on  the  other,  and  at 
last  the  ladies  take  their  departure, 
after  turning  over  the  Abbe's  books, 
and  borrowin<r  a  translation  of  the 
*  *  Art  of  Love."  "  I  wish,"  concludes 
the  Abbe,  "  I  could  also  have  given 
them  the  art  of  becoming  loveable." 
Tliese  incidents  and  digressions,  petty 
in  the  abstract,  will  have  a  collective 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek 
in  the  Memoircs  what  we  maintain 
onght  to  be  there  sought : — a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  follies,*  and  foibles  of  a  vwy 
interesting  period. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
court  of  the  Grands- Jours,  com- 
petent to  judge  every  description  of 


case,  is  one  cause  of  the  motley  ap- 
pearance of  Plechier's  pages,  'iliere 
was  little  sorting  of  causes,  civil  or 
criminal,  but  all  were  taken  as  they 
came  uppermost,  and  strong  contrasts 
arc  the  result.  We  pass  fix)m  farce  to 
tragedy,  and  thence  again  to  comedy, 
with  curious  rapidity  of  transition. 
Now  we  are  horrified  by  the  account  of 
an  atrocious  assassination  or  wholesale 
massacre;  turn  the  l6af,  and  we  trace 
the  derelictions  of  a  rakish  husband, 
or  the  scandalous  details  of  conventual 
in-egularitles.  Here  we  have  a  puis- 
sant count  or  baren  brought  up  for 
judgment,  or,  more  often,  condemned 
by  default;  thereafter  foUoiveth  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  a  scoundrd- 
pcasa n t,  or  u nXwzVy JUle-de-joie.  The 
Grands-Jours  would  certainly  have 
been  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  appeal;  many  of  the 
sentences  needed  revision,  and  the 
errors  committed  were  seldom  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The  reproach  usually 
made  to  partial  judges,  of  favouring 
the  rich,  and  dealing  hardly  with 
the  poor,  would  here  have  been  un- 
justly applied,  for  it  was  the  wealthy 
and  powerfnl  whom  this  tribunal 
chiefly  delighted  to  condemn.  These, 
it  is  tnic,  in  some  degree  iie»i- 
tralised  the  ef!*ects  of  such  dis- 
favour by  getting  out  of  the  way ;  but 
their  houses  were  razed,  their  lands 
confiscated,  or  stiiick  with  a  heavy 
line,  and  they  themselves  wei'e  fre- 
quently decapitated  in  cffigj',  a  cere- 
mony to  which  they  attached  but 
slight  importance.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  ix)or  Canillac,  the  court  flagged 
a  little  in  their  proceedings,  and  re- 
sumed their  energy  only  towards  tlie 
close  of  the  session,  and  under  terror 
of  its  further  prolongation — one  having 
already  taken  place.  "  Then,"  says 
Flechier,  "they  applied  themselves 
without  pause  or  relaxation  to  the 
consideration  of  important  offences, 
and  despatched  them  so  rapidly  that 
they  did  not  give  us  time  to  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  cireumstances."  Assassinations, 
abductions,  and  oppression,  were  the 
usual  subjects  of  their  deliberations ; 


*  A  species  of  thread  lace,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a  great  trade  in  U]>pcr 
Anvergne.  It  is  now  scarcely  used  except  by  peasant  women,  and  its  manufaciure 
is  almost  abandoned. 
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and  so  namcrous  were  the  condemna- 
tions, that  in  one  day  thirty  persons 
"were  executed  in  effigy.  These  paste- 
lx>ard  punUhments  must  seriously 
liave  diminislied  the  prestige  of  the 
Orands- Jours,  by  imparting  an  air  of 
ridiculous  impotency  to  their  proceed- 
ings. And  amongst  others,  the  Mar- 
quis of  CaniUac,  a  cousin  of  La  Mothe, 
and  tiie  biggest  and  oldest  sinner  in 
the  province,  was  greatly  diverted  by 
the  bloodless  beheading  of  bis  conn* 
terfeit.  Fiechier  believes  it  was  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  to  this  hardened 
offender  that  he  could  not  look  on  at 
his  own  execution,  as  he  had  done 
once  before  when  similarly  condemned 
by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  ^'  Ho 
had  seen  his  execution  himself  from 
an  adjacent  window,  and  had  found  it 
very  pleasant  to  be  at  his  ease  in  a 
house  whilst  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
street;  and  to  see  himself  die  out  of 
door^  when  perfectly  comfortable  at 
his  fire-side."  Judging  from  tho 
smallness  of  the  sum  (Uiirfcy  livres) 
sot  down  in  the  account  of  expenses 
of  the  Grands-Jours  as  paid  the  pain-t 
14.* r,  tho  decapitated  portraits  were  by 
no  means  masterpieces  of  art,  nor 
probably  was  it  deemed  necessary  to 
obtain  a-  vei*y  exact  resemblance  of 
the  contumacious  origiualsw 

Although  none  ever  ventured  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  Fiechier*3  strict 
orthodoxy,  he  made  himself  remark- 
able by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  unusual 
iu  tliat  age,  by  discountenancing 
superstition,  and  by  his  enlightened 
disapproval  of  the  abuses  of  tiie  con- 
vcutoal  system.  A  great  doubter  of 
modem  miracles,  he  scrupled  not, 
when  a  bishop,  to  protest  In  a  letter 
to  lus  flock,  I'clating  to  some  miracu- 
lous cross,  agiiinst  ^' those  who  put 
their  confidence  in  wood  and  in  lying 
prodigies."  His  natural  good  sense 
and  kindness  of  heart  made  him 
oppose  the  compubory  profession  of 
young  women.  In  the  Alemoires^  he 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  girl,  at 
V.  h'jse  reception  asi  a  nun  M.  Clidron, 
tLe  grand  vicar  of  Bourges,  was  ro- 
(lueitod  to  assist.  The  vicar,  having 
(l')uiied  his  sacerdotal  robes,  asked 
the  novice,  in  the  usual  formula, 
what  she  demanded.  *^  I  demand  the 
keys  of  the  monastery,  Sir,  in  order 
to  leave  it,"  was  her  firm  rcj^ly, 
which  astonished  all  present.     The 
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vicar  could  not  believe  his  cars, 
till  she  repeated  her  words,  adding, 
that  she  had  chosen  that  opportunity 
to  protest  against  her  destiny,  because 
there  were  abundant  witnesses.  "  If 
the  girls  who  are  daily  sacrificed  had 
as  much  resolution,"  says  Fiechier, 
"  the  convents  would  be  less  populous, 
but  the  sacrifices  offered  up  in  them 
would  be  more  holy  and  voluntaiy." 
When  invested  with  the  episcopal 
purple,  the  worthy  man  acted  up  to 
these  sound  opinions.  "I  may  bo 
allowed,"  says  M.  Gonod  in  his  ap- 
pendix, "to  cite,,  to  his  glory  and 
to  that  of  religion,  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  a  nun  at  Xisnies,  who  had 
not,  like  her  sister  at  Bourges,  had  the 
courage  to  demand  the  keys  of  the 
convent,  and  who  subsequently  yielded 
to  another  description  of  weakness. 
Fiechier,  then  bishop  of  Nismes,  ex- 
tended to  her  his  paternal  hand,  and 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
approved  himself  of  the  same  merciful 
family  as  a  Vincent  de  Paul  and  a 
Fenelon."  The  story  is  told  by 
D'Alembert  iu  his  "  Eulogiums  read 
at  the  public  sittings  of  the  French 
Academy,"  p.  421.  An  unfortunate 
girl,  whom  unfeeling  parents  had 
forced  into  a  convent,  was  unable  to 
conceal  the  consequences  of  a  deplo- 
rable eiTor,  and  her  superior  confined 
her  in  a  dungeon,  where  she  lay  upon 
straw,  scarcely  nourished  by  an  in- 
sufficient ration  of  bread,  and  praying 
for  death  as  a  rescue  fi'ora  suffering. 
Fiechier  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
convent,  and  after  encountering  much 
resistance,  obtained  admission  into 
the  wretched  cell  where  the  unfor- 
tunate cre;iture  languished  and  de- 
spaired. On  beholding  her  pastor,  she 
extended  her  arms  as  to  a  liberator 
scut  by  divine  mercy.  The  prelate 
cast  a  look  of  horroi*  and  indignation 
at  the  abbess.  *'  i  ought,"  he  said, 
*'if  1  obeyed  the  voice  of  human 
justice,  to  put  you  in  the  pLice  of  this 
unhappy  victim  of  your  barbarity; 
but  tiie  God  of  clemency,  whose  min- 
ister I  am,  bids  mo  show,  even  to 
you,  an  indidgence  you  have  not  had 
for  her.  Go,  and  Vor  sole  penance, 
read  daily  in  tlio  Evangelists  th'v> 
chapter  of  the  woaian  taUeii  iu 
adultery."  He  released  the  nun, 
and  caused  (r\cry  care  to  be  taken  of 
her,  but  she  was  past  recovery,  and 
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clied   soon    afterwards,  blessing  his 
nnme. 

How  can  we,  after  reading  such 
traits  as  this,  criticise  with  any  se- 
verity the  occasional  levity  displayed 
in  the  Memoirea  t  How  dwell  invidi- 
ously on  the  small  frivolities  and 
flippancies  of  the  Abb^,  whose  after- 
life was  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue 
flud  charity?  Short  of  a  degree  of 
peifection  impossible  to  humanity, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
charming  character  than  that  of 
Fl^chier,  whose  very  failings  "  leaned 
to  vii'tue's  side."  His  sincere  benevo- 
lence and  gentle  temper  display 
themselves  in  each  page  of  his  book, 
in  every  recorded  action  of  his  life. 
His  professed  principles — from  which 
we  can  nowhere  trace  his  practice  to 
have  differed — ^breathed  a  very  diffe- 
rent spirit  to  that  usually  attributed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
*'  Violence  and  oppression,"  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Vignier,  "are  not 
f  he  paths  the  gospel  has  marked  out 
for  us."  His  smallest  actions  were 
luspu'cd  by  the  same  kindly  maxims, 
by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  com- 
passion for  human  frailty.  The  vein 
of  satire  we  have  exemplified  by 
extracts  is  tempered  by  a  tone  of 
good-humoured  bonfiomie;  and  such 
sallies,  moreover,  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  wound  the  feelings  of  per- 
sons in  whose  lifetime,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  Fldchier  did  not  destine  his 
book  to  publication.  Keither  can 
fault  be  fairly  found  with  the  occa- 
sional freedom  of  his  language  and 
peculiarity  of  his  topics.  What  wo 
esteem  license  in  these  strait-laced 
days,  was  regarded  as  decorous,  and 
passed  without  censure  or  observation 
in  those  in  which  he  wrote;  and 
the  most  rigorous  will  admit  the 
absence  of  all  offensive  intention. 
The  Ablxj  is  a  chronicler ;  as  such  he 
puts  down  facts,  unmutilated  and 
tmabridged.  If  the  words  in  which 
he  clothes  tliem  have  sometimes  more 
<»f  the  courtier's  easy  pleasantry  than 
of  the  churchman's  grave  reserve,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  look  to  intention  rather 
than  form,  and  we  shall  admit  that 
his  gaillar discs  are  set  down  aU  "in 
the  ease  of  his  heart,"  without  the 
least  design  of  conveying  impure 
thoughts  or  immodest  images  to  the 


imaginations  of  his  contemporarie.«^ 
or  of  future  generations.  "  If  any 
wonder,"  says  M.  Gonod,  "at 
Fl^bier's  langoage,  as  being  some- 
times rather  free,  I  tell  them  he  de- 
rived his  freedom  from  his  virtue; 
unieproached  by  his  cdDsctence,  he 
thought  he  might  speak  plainly: 
omnia  munda  mundis.  As  an  histo- 
rian, he  understood  the  historian V 
duty  differently  ftom  the  Abbe  Du- 
ci-eux,  differently  from  this  or  that 
otecure  critic  who  may  dare  attack 
him  ;  he  took  as  a  guide  this  maxim: 
'  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid 
veri  non  audeat.' — (Cfc.  de  Orat,  iL 
15.)  We  must  also  revert  to  the 
times  in  which  ho  wrote  ;'  do  we  not 
see,  if  only  by  Moliere's  comedies, 
how  much  more  prudish  and  reserved 
our  language  has  become?" 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  crimes  of 
which  the  Grands- Jours  took  cogni- 
sance, that  of  sorcery  was  not  for- 
gotten. "  Conversation  is  an  agree- 
able thing,"  says  FMchler,  after  three 
or  four  pages  of  gossip,  including  an 
anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
and  her  brother,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed at  Lyons  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  for  having  discussed  rather 
too  loudly  the  manner  of  slaying  the 
king  in  a  projected  tragedy — "but 
exercise  is  also  necessary,  and  I  know 
nothing  pleasanter  than  to  take  the 
conntr}'  air  after  having  passed  seve- 
ral hours  discoursing  in  one's  apart- 
ment. So  we  got  into  our  coaches 
with  some  ladies,  and  went  to  visit 
the  souix^e  of  the  Clermont  fountains, 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country." 
His  elegant  account  of  these  springs 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  ft  proficient  in  the  descriptive  art« 
*  and  loses  little  by  comparison  with 
Charles  Nodier's  brilliant  description 
of  the  same  spot,  the  Tivoli  of  Auver- 
gne.  "  On  our  return  home  we  found 
M.  I'Intendant  there  before  ns.  He 
had  come  from  Anrillac,  and  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  snow  which  had  already  fallen  in 
the  mountains.  He  had  caused  a 
president  of  the  election  of  Brioude 
to  be  arrested,  accused  of  several 
crimes,  and  especially  of  magie.  One 
of  his  servants  deposed  that  he  had 
given  him  certain  characters  which 
made  him  sometimes  rise  frx>]a  the 
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groQDd,  when  at  church,  in  sight  ot 
all  the  congregation.    The  Intendant 
bsring  qnestioned  the  accused  on  this 
subject,  he  was  so  disconcerted  that  he 
nearly  lost  his  senses ;  he  fell  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  then  entreated 
tbov  would  not  press  him  further,  that 
be  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge 
any  thing  that  day,  but  that  on  the 
moiTow  he  would   confess    all   the 
irrpgnlarities  of  his  life.     His  prayer 
was  granted,  and  M.  de  Fortia  gave 
him  in  charge  to  four  of  his  people. 
1  do  not  know  if  the  devil  had  pro- 
mxH  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands 
of  a  Master  of  Requests,  or  if,  by  his 
art,  he  bewitched  his  keepers ;  but  it 
is  certain  he  made  his  escape  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  where   they 
have  now  for  three  days  pursued  him. 
Here  is  an  instance  how  the  devil  is 
friendly  and  of  good  faith  with  those 
vho  love  him,  and  how  he  deceives 
eren  lutendants.     I  was  very  sorry 
to  miss  this  opportunity  of  hearing 
news  of  the  witches'  sabbath  and  of 
learning  the  secret  of  the  characters ; 
perhaps  some  good  angel,  hostile  to 
Ills  demon,  will  deliver  him   again 
into  the  hands  of  justice.**    This  tone 
of  mockery,  when  referring  to  a  belief 
pretty  universal  in  those  days, — the 
belief,  namely,  in  witchcraft  and  sor- 
i'^rers — contrasts  oddly  enough  with 
the  strain  of  grave  credulity  in  which 
the  game  writer  tells  the  touching  tale 
^•f  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  who 
jnitliered  flowers  together  in  the  mea- 
<low8,  held  tender  rendezvous  in  a 
^•eeii  alley  formed-  by  nature  at  the 
f'Ot  of  a  rock,  made  reciprocal  pre- 
^Qts  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  drank 
the  water  of  the  limpid  fountain  out 
<»f  the  hollow  of  each  other's  hands. 
This  loving  pair,  the  Corydon  and 
Pliillis  of  Auvergne,  were  ultimately 
nnitttl  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  when, 
behold,  a  malicious  farmer,  two  of 
^bose  ducks  had  been  devoured  by 
PhQlis's   poodle,  laid  a  spell   upon 
tliem,  greatly  to  the   hindrance,  of 
the  connubial  felicity  they  had  so 
fondly  anticipated.    The  charm  was 
dksolved  by  the  prayers  and  interpo- 
sition of  Mother  Church ;    and  this 
little  history,  Fldchier  admonishes  us, 
*' shows  that  we  ought  not  to  treat 
these  enchantments  as  fables.''   Not- 
withstanding  which   injunction    we 
should  think  the  Abb^  was  indulging 


in  a  bit  of  grave  fun,  did  he  not  quote 
Hiucmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
VirgiPs  Eclogues  and  other  authori- 
ties, in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  malevolent  practices. 

It  could  hai^ly  have  excited  sur- 
prise, if,  in  a  narrative  of  criminal 
assizes  written  by  a  churchman,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  priests  had  been 
softened  down,  lightly  passed  over, 
or  even  enturely  suppressed.  The 
least  Jesuitical  of  Abb6s  might  have 
reconciled  such  a  course  to  his  con- 
science by  the  argument  that,  although 
the  crimes  of  the  individuals  merited 
infamous  publicity,  the  intei'ests  of 
religion  and  of  the  ecclesiastic  body 
would  suffer  by  their  revelation.  No 
such  plausible  plea  is  set  up  by 
Flench ier,  either  mentally  or  openly. 
He  is  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the 
laxity  of  the  clergy,  and  records 
their  derelictions  as  freely  and  un- 
reservedly as  those  of  the  lay  popula- 
tion. A  sincere  lover  of  religion,  he 
entertained  an  honest  detestation  for 
those  who,  under  its  mask,  violated 
its  tenets ;  and  he  pillories  a  priest 
as  readily  and  heartily  as  he  does 
Mad  Canillac,  or  Montvallat  the 
extortioner,  or  any  other  of  the 
profane  and  tyrannical  gentry  of 
Auvergne.  And  some  very  pretty 
tales  he  finds  to  tell  about  his  brethren 
in  black,  conveying  most  unflattering 
ideas  of  their  morality  and  Christian 
vii'tues.  Amongst  others,  is  that  of  a 
certain  cure  of  St  Babel,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  murder,  upon 
very  strong  evidence — a  companion 
of  the  slain  man  having  sworn  posi- 
tively to  the  murderer's  identity,  and 
there  being  besides  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  When  the 
cure  had  been  hung  his  innocence 
was  discovered.  He  denied  to  the 
verv  last  moment  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered,  avowing,  however,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  many  others.  And 
some  of  his  offences,  written  down  by 
Fi(^chier,  desen^ed  severe  cast igat ion, 
although  the  gallows  was  rather  too 
violent  a  penalty  for  them.  He  was 
particularly  blamed  for  his  amours, 
and  so  indiscreet  in  the  choice  of  time 
and  place,  that  he  was  known  to 
make  love  to  a  servant  maid  whilst 
her  mistress  lay  dying  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  anxiously  awaiting 
the    last    sacrament.      ^^He   forgot 
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where  he  was,"  says  Flechier,  "  and 
love  overcame  duty.  Instead  of 
hearing  the  confession  of  the  one,  he 
made  a  declaration  to  the  other,  and 
far  from  exhorting  tlie  sick  woman  to 
apions  death,  he  solicited  tlie  healtliy 
one  to  an  evil  life.^*  And  then  this 
antithetical  chronicler  proceeds,  rather 
unnecessarily,  to  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  libertine  cure's  love  speeches,  add- 
ing, we  suspect,  some  slight  embellish- 
ments of  his  own.  The  priest's  pro- 
fligacy was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  for  the  murder  for  which  ho 
undeservedly  snfFered  was  committed 
on  a  peasant  who  had  detected  him 
in  an  intrigue,  and  fastened  him. into 
a  barn  with  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
illicit  flame.  When,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  author  of  tliis  prac- 
tical jolco  was  set  upon  and  slain, 
suspicion  naturally  fell  on  him  who 
had  been  ite  object,  and  he  was 
arrested  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch,  who  apparently  anticipated 
an  attempt  at  evasion,  for  **  he  insin- 
uated himself  into  his  house  under 
pretence  of  having  masses  said,  and 
conducted  him  veiy  adroitly  to  Cler- 
mont." Upoii  the  day  of  this  man's 
condemnation  or  execution,  (it  does 
not  appear  very  clearly  which  of  the 
two  is  meant, J  a  ray  of  sunshine 
again  seduced  rl<^chier  and  his  com- 
pany out  of  the  to^vn,  and  they  made 
an  expedition  to  the  countiy-liouse 
called  Oradoux,  then  and  still  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Cliampflour. 
The  gi-ounds  were  rendered  very 
agreeable  to  the  party  by  a  multitude 
of  purling  streams,  whose  waters 
were  applied  to  various  fontastical 
purposes,  "  making  veiy  pleasant 
figures,"  as  Fiddlier  informs  us. 
**  One  finds  basins  supplied  by  a 
thousand  streams,  floating  islands 
forming  small  apartments,  where 
all  manner  of  parties  of  pleasure 
take  place;  an  aviary  enclosing 
cascades,  a  grotto  whence  the  wa- 
ter flows  on  all  sides  by  a  hundred 
little  leaden  tubes,  and  a  Diana  in  a 
niche  who  throws  up  streamlets  of 
water,  and  is  completely  covered  b}'  a 
liquid  veil  falling  unceasingly  and 
always  preserving  its  form/'  Whilst 
pcrambnlatingthcscaqucousparterros, 
the  Abbfe  fell  in  with  acanon,  seemingly 
a  worthy  and  sensible  man,  who* bad 
sought  that  retirement  with  a  view 
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to  serious  meditation.  Unrestrained 
by  this  latter  consideration,  Fl<5chicr, 
having  formed  at  first  sight  so  good 
an  opinion  of  the  stranger's  worth 
and  wisdom,  courteously  addressed 
him.  ^^  I  saluted  him  as  civilly  as  I 
could,  accosting  him  with  ft  smiling 
air,  in  which  was  mingled,  bowcycr, 
a  little  of  my  habitual  gravity." 
The  canon  took  the  intermption 
kindly,  and  the  pair  walked  and 
talked  together.  Their  dialogue  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Memoires^ 
indebted,  no  douht,  to  Flechier^s 
niihble  pen  for  many  flowers  of  style, 
and,  perhaps,  for  much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Tlie  church  of  Cler- 
mont was  the  subject  of  discourse, 
and  from  the  church  a  transition  to 
the  bishops  was  very  easy.  Various 
saints,  and  more  than  one  smner,  had 
ruled  the  diocese  of  Clermont;  and 
in  the  latter  class  was  reckoned  a 
certain  Joachim  d'Estaing,  who  had 
worn  the  mitre  for  the  first  six  and 
thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  stone  blind,  but 
the  infirmity  affected  him  little. 
When  overtaken  by  it  (at  an  early 
age)  he  took  for  his  motto:  Cha- 
ritate  et  fide^  nan  oculis,  Chrisii 
diriguniur  oves.  Charitable  he  was, 
faith  he  may  have  had,  his  cecity  was 
perhaps  no  absolute  impediment  to 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ; 
but  neither  charity,  faith,  nor  blind* 
ness,  sufficed  to  restrain  him  within 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  decorum. 
Such  a  rattling,  love-making,  rollick- 
ing boy  of  a  bishop  had  seldom  been 
heard  of.  His  principal  occupations 
were  making  war  with  his  chapter 
and  pleading  against  his  canons. 
These  maintained  their  privileges 
with  much  vigour  and  success.  So 
that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  some  one  having  exhorted  hin> 
to  do  good  to  a  chapter  whose  tran- 
qnillity  he  had  so  long  troubled : — "  I 
have  done  them  moi*e  good  than  all 
my  predecessoi*s,"  was  his  sharp  and 
prompt  reply,  *'  since  in  pleading 
against  them,  I  hf^vo  established 
their  privileges  upon  an  immoveable 
basis."  When  overtaken  by  blind- 
ness, he  had  assigned  to  him,  a?  an 
episcopal  aide-de-camp,  Andi-e  do 
Sausia,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  w])o, 
proceeding  to  perform  some  particubr 
duties  in  the  church  of  Clermont,  tho 
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caiKHis  shut  the  dooi*  against  him, 
pretencliiig  that  only  the  bishop  of 
Clermont  had  that  privilege.    There- 
tipoa  M.  L'Estaing,  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  temporal  anthori- 
tics,  burst  open  the  doors  with  batter- 
iug-rams,  *'*'  not  unlike  those  formerly 
a:^cd  by  the  Romans.^'    On  another 
occasion,  the  ViscouBt  de  Polignac, 
irovemor  of  the  province,  having  had 
a  praying-desk  (prie-Dieu)  placed  for 
him  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  with- 
out regard  to  a  previous  warning  that 
the  King  alone  had  that  right,  the 
blind  bishop  had  sufficient  com*age 
and  decision  to  expel  Mm  the  sacred 
edifice.     Fishier  does  not  give  the 
details  of  this  scandalous  scene,  but 
they  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
authors.     The    bishop,  it    appears, 
nscd  force  to  expel  M.  de  Polignac, 
vt'ho  ordered  his  guards  to  fire,  when 
one  of  the  bishop's  gentlemen  pre- 
vented bloodshed  and  sacrilege   by 
swearing  that  if  they  made  a  move- 
ment, he  would  run  his  sword  through 
the  Viscount's  body.    The  bishop's 
firmness,  although  it  had  a  degree  of 
violence  less  becoming  in  a  church 
dignitary  than  in  a  temporal  warrior, 
Ls  approved  by  Flcchier  as  an  epis- 
copal virtue.    The  faults  he  finds  with 
the  diocesan  of  Clermont  are  of  a 
different  stamp.     He   deplores   his 
weaknesses,  as  tending,  by  example, 
to  the  encouragement  of  immorality, 
and  to  the  disrepute  of  the  church. 
^^  All  the  balls  were  held  at  his  house, 
which,  instead  of  an  abode  of  prayer 
and  penitence,  was  one  of  festival 
and  rejoicing ;  and  he  appeared  there 
not    as    a    bishop    instructing    his 
flock,  bnt  as  a  gentleman  in  a  violet 
c«'>at,  saying  soft  things  to  the  ladies. 
Ills  manner  of  saluting  these  was 
other  than  paternal;  and,  passing  his 
Lauds  over  their  faces,  he  would  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  their  appearance, 
never  deceiving  himself  as  to  their 
beauty,  blind  though  he  was ;  having 
his  discernment  in  his  hands  as  others 
have  in  their  eyes,  and,  like  a  good 
shepherd,  knowing    all   his  sheep." 
These  facial  manipulations  were  of 
small  Impropriety  compared  to  other 
particulars  of  the  bishop's  conduct 
and  discourse.    Under  such  a  prelate, 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  not 
likely  to  be   very   exemplary,   and 
accordingly  we  read  that  canons  were 
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seen  habitually  dressed  in  coloured 
clothes,  throwing  aside  their  ecclesi- 
astical garb  when  service  was  over, 
jmd  appearing  covered  with  gay  rib- 
bons.   They  left  the  altar  to  run  to 
the  playhouse,  escorting  ladies  thither, 
and  making  a  scandalous    mixture 
of    worldly    vanity    and    external 
piety.    The  parish  priests  were  no 
better;    and   we  are   told    of  one 
so  fond  of  the  chase  that  he  passed 
all  his  time  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  parochial    duties.     To  such  an 
extent  did  he  carry  his  passion  for 
field  sports,  that,  when  conveying  the 
consecrated  wafer  to  a  distant  farm, 
he  was  known  to  make  his  clerk  carry 
his  fowling-piece,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  shot  at  any  game  he  met  upon 
the  road.    Which  piece  of  profanity 
elicits  from  the  worthy  Flcchier   an 
angry  and  indignant  ejaculation.    It 
is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  lax 
rule  of  Monseigneur  Joachim,  the  cle- 
rical profession  was  in  favour  with  the 
idle  and  dissolute.    During  his  time 
a  vast  number  of  religious  fraternities 
sprang  up  in  the  diocese ;  no  less  than 
eight  convents  and  monasteries  being 
established  in  the  town  of  Clermont. 
An  ordinance,  published  in  1651,  by 
Jacques  Pereyret,  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral church,  is  directed  at  ecclesiastics 
who  "  frequent  public  games,  taverns, 
and    gambling    tables';    buying  and 
selling  at  fairs  and  markets ;  having 
commerce  with  persons  of  profligate 
life,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  vices  and  excesses,"  &c. 
&c.    This  state  of  things,  however, 
was  not  limited  to    the  diocese    of 
Clermont,  but  was  at  that  time  only 
too  general  in  France.    The  following 
is  curious,  on  account  both  of  the  state 
of  things  it  exhibits,  and  of  the  cava- 
lier manner  in  which  Flechicr  refers 
to  his  holiness  the  Pope.     *'  So  great 
were  the  urregularities  of  the  clergy  of 
Clermont,  that  there  exists  a  papal 
bull    exempting  the  canons  and  the 
children  they  might  have  had,  by  any 
crin\e  whatever,    from   the  bishop's 
jurisdiction.     This  bull  appeared  to 
us  of  an  extraordinary  foim,  and  wo 
admired  the  effrontery  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  of  the  canons  of  that  day." 
We  find  several  ladies,  amongst 
them  some  of  high  family  and  name, 
appearing  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants 
before   the  tribunal  of  the  Grands- 
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Jours.  The  commencement  of  the 
third  month's  sitting  was  signalised 
by  ^^  an  audience  that  eveiy  body 
found  very  diverting,  because  there  was 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Countess  of 
Saigne  against  her  husband,  on  a 
pleasant  d^erence  they  had  together." 
The  old  count  had  committed  the 
common  blunder  of  marrying  a  young 
and  pretty  wife,  who  became  desirous 
of  a  separation,  and  brought  a  variety 
of  scandalous  charges  against  him. 
She  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
many  of  her  own  sex,  and  especially 
of  the  grisettes^  whom  the  reverend 
FUchier  gravely  defines  as  ^^  young 
bourgeoises^  having  rather  a  bold 
style  of  gallantry,  and  priding  them- 
selves on  much  liberty."  Finally,  the 
count  and  countess  made  up  their 
quarrel.  The  affair  of  Madame  de 
Vicuxpont,  a  Norman  lady,  was  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  She  was  arraign- 
ed for  conspiracy  against  the  procu- 
reur  du  Roi  at  Evreux,  against  whom 
she  conceived  so  violent  an  ani- 
mosity, that  she  resolved  to  ruin 
him  at  any  price,  and  to  that  end 
associated  herself  with  an  iutendant  of 
woods  and  forests,  a  serjeant,  and 
three  or  four  other  persons.  Hoi* 
plot  being  ripe,  she  accused  the  ob- 
noxious magistrate  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state^  oi  having  called  the 
king  a  t^Tant,  and  of  a  design  to 
e&tabUsh  in  Franco  a  republic  after 
the  model  of  Venice.  The  unfoitu- 
uate  functionary  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  Paris,  wU^o  he  died  before 
Ills  trial  was  at  an  end,  and  narrowly 
escaped  posthumous  condemnation. 
At  last  bis  memory  was  cleared  by  a 
decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
tind  his  perjured  accusers  werebrought 
before  the  Grands-Jours.  M.  Talon, 
the  public  prosecutor,  pressed  for  the 
pei*petual  banishment  of  Madame  de 
Vicuxpont  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  her  pix>perty.  Sho  was  even  in 
fear  of  capital  punishment,  and  her 
•countenance  Mghtened  greatly  when 
the  decision  of  the  court,  condemning 
h  er  to  three  y  ears^  exile  and  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  livres,  was  intimated  to  her. 
She  was  a  lady  of  violent  character,  and 
had  lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  her 
hu;^and,  in  whose  death  some  hinted 
her  agency ;  but  this,  Flechier  chari- 
tably remarks,  was  perhaps  a  mere 
calunmy,  Invented  in  retaliatioa  of 


those  wherewith  she  had  assailed 
other  persons.  It  is  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  she  went  so  far  as 
to  challenge  her  husband  to  figfai 
a  duel;  and  when  he  declined  s 
combat  in  all  respects  so  singular, 
her  mother  wounded  him  with  a 
pistol-shot. — an  advertisement,  the 
Abbe  quietly  remarks,  never  to  fall 
out  with  one's  mother-in-law.  Then 
we  have  the  story  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage maiden,  who  might  have  pleased 
the  most  fastidious  courtiers  as  well 
as  the  bumpkins  of  MireBeuis.  She 
was  besieged  by  admirers^  from 
amongst  whom  she  selected  one  whom 
she  loved  with  great  fidelity.  And 
after  her  marriage,  one  of  her  former 
suitors  risking  a  daring  attempt  upon 
her  vii'tue,  she  mustered  the  courage 
of  Lncretia,  to  protect  herself  from 
the  evil  designs  of  a  modem  Tar* 
quin.  Finding  tears  and  entreaties 
unavailing,  and  as  the  sole  means 
of  preserving  her  honour,  she 
seised  a  halbert  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  chamber,  and  in- 
flicted a  deadly  wound  on  her  inso- 
lent pursuer.  ^'  She  pierced,"  says 
Flechier,  in  his  flowery  style,  and  not 
in  the  veiy  best  taste,  ^^  the  wretch's 
heart  th^at  burned  for  her;  two  or 
three  ardent  sighs  escaped  it,  and  he 
expired."  The  testunony  of  the 
neighbours,  whom  she  eaUed  in,  and 
her  reputation  for  virtue,  abs(dved  her 
in  the  eyes  of  her  judges.  But  whea 
the  Grands-Jours  oame,  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  revived  the  case;  and 
that  tribunal — ^upon  what  gronnds  it 
is  difficult  to  say — condenomed  the 
woman  and  her  family  to  a  heavy 
fine.  There  seems  to  have  been 
scanty  justice.  At  the  present 
day  in  France,  the  verdict  of  justi- 
fiiable  homicide  does  not  preclude  a 
civil  action  for  damages;  but  these 
would  now  hardly  be  graiited  by  any 
French  court  in  such  a  ease  as  the 
above.  The  justice  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  was  evidently  of  a  veiy  loose 
description.  They  had  not  to  dread 
the  revision  of  a  higher  comt,  or  the 
lash  of  newspaper  satire;  the  king 
would  not  trottbie  himself  much  about 
them,  so  loog  as  they  duly  scourged 
the  tyrannic^  counts  and  barons  who 
impoverished  the .  eouatzy  and  caused 
discontent  amongst  the  peasantry; 
imd  tiius»  nnfettered  1^  wy  of  the 
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nsnal  checks,  the  bench  of  gentlemen 
in  square  caps,  loose  cloaks,  flowing 
curls,  and  delicate  moustaches,  repre* 
sented  in  the  frontispiece  to  M.  Gonod's 
publication,  certainly  did  render  some 
rerr  inexplicable  and,  as  it  appeara 
from  Flechier*8  chronicle,  very  ini- 
quitous judgments.  Whilst  they 
blundered  and  mismanaged  in  their 
department,  an  elderly  lady  of  great 
enterprise  and  actiTitymadc  herself 
exceedingly  busy  in  hers.  It  was  a 
jurisdiction  she  had  created  for  her- 
self, without  the  least  shadow  of  a 
light,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  she 
was  allowed  to  exercise,  even  for  a 
day,  her  self- conferred  authority. 
Madame  Talon,  the  respectable 
mother  of  the  advocate-general,  had 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Clermont,  than 
she  undertook  the  whole  police  regu- 
lation of  the  town,  imposing  taxes, 
correcting  weights  and  measures, 
fixin;r  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  lectnring 
the  Clermont  ladies  as  to  the  mode  of 
distributing  tfieir  alms.  At  last  the 
housewives  of  Auvergne  would  stand 
this  no  longer,  and  then  slie  turned 
her  attention  to  monastic  abuses,  and 
hospital  regulations.  She  was  evi- 
dently an  officious  nnisantfe ;  and  al-  - 
though  Fl^chier 'supports  her,  it  is 
after  a  feeble  manner,  his  faint  praise 
strongly  resembling  condemnation. 
*'  When  people  do  good,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  world  from 
murmuring.  Some  say  she  would  do 
better  to  alter  her  head-dress,  which 
is  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  others 
have  remarked,  that  she  wears  a 
spreading  cap,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  mitre,  which  is  the  livery 
of  her  mission  and  the  character  of 
her  authority.  Others  complain,  that 
she  spoils  every  thing  instead  of  doing 
good,  prevents  charities  by  her  rigor- 
ous examination  of  charitable  ladies, 
destroys  the.  hospital  by  endeavour- 
ing to  regulate  it,  because  she  sends 
away  those  who,  to  her  thinking,  are 
not  ill  enough,  leaving  it  empty, 
&c.,  &c.  And  it  is  said,  she  ought 
not  to  meddle  so  much,  examin- 
ing every  thing,  even  to  a  prison 
allowance  and  an  executioner^s 
wages ;  but,"  concludes  the  sly  Abb^ 
— who  doubtless  concealed  a  little 
solemn  irony  under  this  long  recapitu- 
lation of  charges  and  brief  acquittal 


of  the  accused — "  Virtue  is  generous 
and  puts  itself  above  all  such  mur- 
murs." 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  each  day  some  san- 
guinary drama  was  recapitulated  be- 
fore the  court,  whilst  sentences,  often 
of  savage  severity,  were  re'corded,  and 
executions,  for  the  most  part  in  effigy, 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  time  was 
still  found  for  gaiety  and  amusement. 
Balls  and  assemblies  went  on,  encour- 
aged by  the  President  de  Novion,  in 
order  to  do  pleasure  to  his  daughters ; 
and  all  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who 
had  managed  to  compound  their 
offences,  having  established  them- 
selves for  the  time  at  Clermont,  there 
was  no  lack  of  dancers.  And  the 
grave  members  of  the  tribunal  did  not 
disdain  to  mingle  in  these  terpsicho- 
rean  gambols.  But  somehow  or 
other  there  was  always  disorder  at 
the  assemblies.  Decidedly  the  demon 
of  discord  was  abroad  in  Auvergne. 
"  Sometimes  the  ladies  quarrelled, 
menaced  each  other,  after  the  manner 
of  provincial  dames,  with  what  little 
credit  they  chanced  to  possess,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  seizing  each 
other  by  the  hair  and  fighting  with 
their  muffs.  This  disturbed  the  com- 
pany, but  they  managed  to  appease 
the  disputants;  and  a  few  more 
bourrees  and  goignades  were  danced." 
The  bottrree  dP Auvergne^  now  confined 
to  peasants  and  water-carriera,  was  at 
that  time  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
dance.  "There  are  very  pretty 
women  here,"  says  Madame  de  Sc- 
vign^,  writing  from  Vichy,  the  26th 
May,  1676.  "  Yesterday,  they  danced 
the  bourrees  of  the  country,  which  are 
truly  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  They 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment, and  degogne  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly. But  if  at  Versailles  these 
dancers  were  introduced  at  masque- 
rades, people  would  be  delighted  by 
the  novelty,  for  they  even  surpass 
the  Bohemiennes.^  Fishier  was  scan- 
dalised by  this  peculiar  movement 
or  degognement,  esteemed  so  capti- 
vating by  the  Marchioness.  He 
makes  no  doubt  that  these  dancers 
are  worthy  successors  of  "the  Bac- 
chantes of  whom  so  much  is  spoken 
in  the  books  of  the  ancients.    The 
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bishop  of  Aleth  excommunicates  in 
his  diocese  those  who  dance  in  that 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  practice 
is  so  common  in  Auvergne,  that 
children  learn  at  one  time  to  walk  and 
to  dance." 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly 
accompany  the  Abb6  on  other  of 
the  excursions  in  the  environs  of 
Clermont,  for  which  he  continually 
finds  excuse  in  the  necessity  either  of 
escorting  ladies  or  of  enjoying  the 
winter  sunbeams.  As  at  Kioro,  he 
always  manages  to  pick  up  some 
anonymous  but  intelligent  acquain- 
tance, to  enlighten  him  concerning 
the  gossip  of  the  country,  and  to 
father  those  sallies  and  inuendocis  of 
which  he  himself  is  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility.  His  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Dominican  convent  is 
full  of  quiet  satire.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Monsieur  do  B 

**  a  sensible  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  very 

agreeable  conversation."  M.  dcB 

is  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sly  hits 
at  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  pictures  and  recoixis  of  miracles 
to  which  they  are  introduced  by  a 
simple  and  garrulous  monk.  There 
were  few  founders  of  religious  orders, 
they  were  informed,  of  such  good 
family  as  St  Domlnick,  who  was  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  consequently 
far  superior  to  St  Ignatius,  whose 
nobility  the  Jesuits  vaunted,  and  who, 
after  all,  was  but  a  mere  gentleman. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  pictures 
of  the  grandee  upon  the  church  and 
cloister  walls,  representing  him  en- 
gaged in  various  pious  acts.  "In 
^  one  of  them  he  was  depicted  present- 
ing a  request  to  the  Pope,  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  whilst  on  the  same 
canvass  was  seen  the  horse  of  Troy, 
dragged  by  Priam  and  by  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  town,  with  all 
the  circumstances  related  by  Virgil  in 
the  second  book  of  the  iEneid." 
Fldchier  was  considerably  puzzled 
by  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
personages;  but  his  guide  explained 
its  singnlarity  by  assigning  the  pic- 
ture to  a  pious  and  leaiiicd  monk,  as 
well  read  in  Virgil  and  Homer  as  in 
his  breviary,  who  made  a  good  use  of 
his  reading,  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  employing  it  to  the  glorifi- 
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cation  of  God  and  the  saints.  An- 
other picture  represented  a  DominicaD 
holding  a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  basket  full  of  fmit,  and 
in  the  other  an  empty  basket,  with 
the  inscription  Retribuat  tiki  Dems, 
The  promissory  note  of  the  Jacobius 
was  so  heavy  that  it  outweighed 
the  laden  basket.  The  guide  would 
fain  have  expatiated  on  the  beauty 
of  this  allegory,  suggested,  as  he 
maintained,  by  a  miracle  actnally 
wrought  in  favour  of  his  order,  bat 
Fiechicr  cut  him  short  in  his  homily, 
and  passed  on  to  the  next  painting, 
the  representation  of  one  of  those 
"piously  impious"  legends,  as  >f. 
Gono<l  justly  styles  them,  so  often 
met  with  in  monkish  chronicles.  This 
one,  in  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is 
represented  as  supping  with  and  con- 
verting a  beautiful  Roman  conrtesan, 
shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Abb<5  ricchier  in  the  year  1666,  al- 
though in  the  year  1832,  it  was  not 
deemed  too  iiTeverent  for  reproduction 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Pouvoir  do 
Mario,"  written  by  the  notorious 
Liguori,  and  published  at  Clermont 
FeiTand,  by  the  Catholic  Society  for 
pious  books.  "  I  could  not  help  tell- 
ing him,"  says  Fldchier,  "  that  I  had 
seen  pictures  more  devout  and  touch- 
ing than  this  one ;  that  these  disguises 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  gallant,  were 
rather  extraordinary ;  that  there  are 
so  many  other  stories  more  edifying, 
and,  perhaps,  truer  .  .  .  ."  Here 
the  monk  interrupted  the  Ablxf,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  a  whole  volume 
of  miracles,  compiled  by  one  of  the 
brotherhood,  when  the  vesper  bell 
summoned  him  to  prayer,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Flechier,  who  manifestly  dis- 
approved as  much  the  profane  tra- 
vesty of  holy  things,  as  the  lying 
miracles  by  which  the  Dominicans 
strove  to  attract  into  thebr  begging- 
box  and  larder  the  contributions  of 
the  credulously  charitable. 

We  perhaps  risk  censure  by  ter- 
minating this  paper  withont  a  more 
minute  consideration  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  themselves,  the  ostensible  sub- 
ject of  Fldchier's  book,  and  without 
examining  in  greater  detail  the  natnro 
of  the  crimes  and  characters  of  the 
culprits  brought  before  the  arbitrary 
tribunal.    Although  we  have  shown 
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that  a  large  portion  of  the  Memotres  Auvergne  by  a  les3  decent  name — ^biit 

coDsista  of  matters  wholly  nnconnected  language,  as  Fishier  says,  purifies 

with  the  proceedings  of  the  courfc,  it  itself  even   in  the  most  barbarous 

most  not  bo  thence  infentid  that  the  countries.    And  certainly  there  was 

Abbe  neglects  his  reporting  duties,  much  of  the  barbarian  in  the'Au- 

and  does  not  frequently  apply  himself  vergnat,  even  so  late  as  1666.    The 

to  give  long  and  elaborate  accounts  of  odious  exaction  referred  to  was  com- 

the  trials,  especially  of  the  criminal  pounded  by  payment  of  heavy  tribute, 

ones.  Many  of  these  are  sufficiently  re-  often  amounting  to  half  the  bride  V 

maricable  to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages  dowry.    The  Baron  d'Espinchal  was 

of  the  Causes  CeUbres,   Some  have  ac-  another  brilliant  specimen  of  the  aris- 

taally  found  their  way  thither.  InFl^-  tocracy  of  Auvergne.  After  commit  ting- 

chicr's  narrative,  their  interest  is  often  a  scries  of  crimes  we  have  no  inclina- 

obscnred  and  diminished  by  wordi-  tion  to  detail,  he  pursued  his  wife 

nessanddigression;  and  persons  inter-  (a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Cha- 

ested  in  the  civil  or  criminal  jurispru-  teaumorand)  with  gross  insult,  even 

dence  of  the  period  will  surely  quarrel  in  her  convent-sanctuary  at  Clermont. 

with  the  divine,  who  is  a  poor  lawyer,  The  unfortunate  lady  had  contracted 

apt  to  shirk  legal  points,  or,  when  he  such  a  habit  of  fear,  that  she  could  not 

endeavours  to  unravel  them,  to  make  be  in  his  presence  without  trembling; 

confusion   worse   confounded.      The  and  on  his  putting  his  hand  to  his 

state  of  society  in  Auvergne,  in  the  'pocket  to  take  out  his  watch,  whilst 

seventeenth  century,  is  exhibited  in  separated  from  her  by  the  grating  of 

a  most  unfavourable  light.    We  Hud  the  convent  parlour,  she  thought  he  was 

a  ^brutal  and  unchivalrous  nobility,  about  to  draw  a  pistol,  and  fell  fainting 

deficient  in  every  principle  of  honour,  from  her  chair.    Numerous  traits  of 

and  even  of  common  honesty,  unfeel-  this  description  prove  baseness  and 

ing  to  their  dependents,  discourteous  brutality  as  well  as  vice  on  the  part  of 

to  ladies,  perfidious  to  each  other,  the  higher  orders  of  the  province,  who 

Here  we  behold  a  nobleman  of  an-  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  the 

cicnt  name  offering  his  adversary  in  a  military  vktues  and  redeeming  quali- 

duel  the  choice  of  two  pistols,  from  ties  sometimes  found  in  outlawed  and 

one  of  which  he  has  drawn  the  ball,  desperate  banditti.    We  should  have 

with  a  resolution  to  take  his  advan-  had  less  gi'atification  in  dwelling  upon 

tage  if  the  loaded  weapon  is  left  him,  the  crimes  and  excesses  naiTatcd  in 

and  to  find  a  pretext  for  discharging  the  Memotres^  than  we  have  derived 

and  reloading  the  pther,  should  it  fall  from  the  consideration  of  their  lighter 

to  his  share.     He  gets  the  loaded  passages,  and  of  the  occasional  eccen- 

pistol,  and  shoots  his  man.  A  gentle-  tricities  and  many  admirable  quali- 

man  of  rank  and  quality  cnfoi-ces  the  ties  of  their  estimable  and  reverend 

firoU  de  noces,  formerly  known  in  author. 
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DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA. 


Don  John  of  Austria,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (for 
an  account  of  whose  life  we  purpose  to 
lay  under  contribution  several  curious 
documents  lately  published  at  Mad- 
rid) was  bom  in  1545.  His  parentage 
on  the  mother's  side  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  Brantome,  Morcri,  and 
others,  after  mentioning  the  Countess 
Barbe  de  Blomberghe  as  Don  John's 
putative  mother,  assert  that,  although 
Charles's  mistress,  she  certainly  was 
not  mother  to  Don  John,  whose 
parentage,  they  hint,  should  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  some  far  nobler  dame. 
But  Ranke,  and  the  best  informed 
modern  historians,  affirm  that  Barbe 
de  Blomberghe  was  really  Don 
John's  mother.  This  lady  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  of  Flanders,  and 
was  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her  day. 
After  his  love  for  her  was  extinct, 
Charles  V.  gave  Barbe  de  Blomberghe, 
with  a  large  dowry,  in  marriage,  to  a 
certain  Seigneur  Rechcm,  who  held 
considerable  possessions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg,  and  Uvcd  con- 
stantly at  Antwerp. 

Don  John's  early  life  was  passed 
in  the  farm-house  of  a  rich  peasant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  where  the 
young  lad  was  subjected  to  all  man- 
ner of  privations,  and  early  inured 
to  hard  labour  and  coarse  fare, — 
a  fitting  preparation  for  his  future 
career.  Brantome  mentions  it  as  a 
fact  much  to  Don  John's  credit,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  humble  education  as  a 
peasant,  he  showed  no  trace  of  vul- 
garity in  after  life,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  had  excellent  and  noble 
manners  in  the  field  and  in  drawing- 
rooms.  The  emperor,  Charles  V,,  sent 
for  the  lad,  when  he  grew  up,  to  come 
to  Spain,  rewarded  the  honest  peasant 
for  his  trouble,  and  announced  to  Don 
John  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Although 
the  Emperor  loved  the  boy  as  the 
son  of  his  old  age,  he  gave  hhn  nothing 
during  his  lifetime,  of  which  the 
ardent  young  prince  much  com- 
plained, saying  that  "the  Emperor, 
having  acknowledged  him  as  his  son, 
should  have  given  him  the  means  of 
living  befitting  his  rank  and  birth." 


At  his  death,  Chaiies  left  Don  Johii 
nothing  but  a  strong  recommendation 
to  his  successor  PhUip  U.  The  only 
wish  which  escaped  the  dying  monardk 
was,  that  Don  John  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  charch. 

Meanwhile,  Don  John,  who  wa» 
but  one  year  younger  than  Doa 
Carlos,  was  brought  up  with  Philip's 
ill-starred  son :  and  at  this  period  of 
his  life  a  circumstancQ  occurred  which 
greatly  .influenced  Don  John^s  future 
destiny.  The  boy  revealed  to  PhiUp 
n.  some  hare-brained  folly  of  his> 
son  Don  Carlos.  This  conduct  gav<> 
the  Spanish  monarch  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  young  brothers 
integrity  and  honour,  that  he  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  out  Charles  V.'s. 
intentions,  but  to  educate  Don  John 
for  the  military,  instead  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  without  strong  oppo- 
sition from  some  of  Philip's  royal 
council.  The  conduct  of  Don  John, 
however  pleasing  to  Philip  11., 
drew  upon  the  young  prince  the  bitter 
animosity  of  Don  Carlos  who,  ever 
after,  treated  his  companion  with 
marked  indignity  :  his  hati-ed  one  day 
went  to  the  length  of  twitting  Don 
John  with  his  illegitimacy.  Don 
Carlos  called  him  a  bastard,  hi^  d» 
puta.  "  Yes,"  said  Don  John,  "  I 
am  a  bastai*d;  but  my  father  is  a 
better  man  than  yours :"  whereupon 
the  two  lads  came  to  blows. 

Passing  over  much  of  his  early  life, 
we  come  to  the  year  1569,  when  Don 
John  was  sent  against  the  Moors  of 
Grenada.  In  this  expedition  he  de- 
veloped  considerable  military  talents^ 
and  gave  such  evidence  of  personal 
courage,  that  the  old  captains  and 
veteran  soldiers  who  remembered 
the  early  campaigns  of  his  father, 
Charles  v.,  called  out  with  one  accord, 
"Ah!  this  is  a  true  son  of  the 
Emperor."  Ea!  es  verdadero  hijo 
del  Emperador,  Don  John  returned 
from  this  campaign  covered  with 
glory,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  captains  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  infidels  were  making 
rapid  progress  in  another  part  of  the 
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globe.  The  taking  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Turks  alftrmed  all  £oxx)pe  to  snch  a 
degree,  that  a  league  was  formed 
between  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Spanish  monarch,  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  any  further  inroads  in  this 
quarter ;  a  fleet  was  manned,  soldiers 
were  levied,  to  stem  the  threatened 
invasioa  of  Christendom.  Don  John, 
whose  reputation  was  now  exceedingly 
great,  was  selected  for  the  command  of 
tiie  allied  forces.  It  had  previously 
been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Anjon. 
At  this  time  of  his  lifo,  Don  John 
was  six -and -twenty,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youth  and  manly  strength. 
Idppomano,  a  Neapolitan,  describes 
him  as  ^*  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful 
presence  and  of  wonderful  grace ; 
with  but  little  beard  and  large 
omstachios.  His  complexion  is  iair, 
and  he  weareth  his  hair  long  and 
turned  back  over  his  shoulders,  the 
which  is  a  great  ornament  unto  him. 
He  drosses  sumptuously,  and  with 
such  care  and  neatness,  that  it  is  a 
aight  to  see.'*  *^  Moreover, ^^  adds 
Lippomano,  ^'  he  is  active  and  well- 
made,  and  succeedeth  beyond  measure 
in  all  manly  exercises.'^*  No  one 
rode,  no  one  wielded  the  sword  better 
than  the  young  hero,  who,  moreover, 
had  all  the  popular  qualities  fitted  to 
ingratiate  him  with  women  and 
soldiers — ^he  was  gracious,  affable,  and 
opeo-handed.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
Don  John  lamented  that  he  had  not 
already  won  by  his  own  right  hand  some 
independent  kingdom  of  his  own.  To 
the  attainment  of  this  object  he  looked 
confidently  to  the  league  or  to  the 
Venetians;  and  the  great  victoiy  of 
Lepanto,  which  he  gained  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  fleets, — to  which  period 
in  the  life  of  our  hero  we  have  now 
arrived, — seemed  to  justify  his  expec- 
tations ;  in  this,  however,  ho  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought 
on  the  7th  October,  1 571.  On  the  side 
of  the  allies  were  about  two  hundred 
large  galleys,  six  smaller  ones,  and 
twenty-two  other  vessels ;  of  these, 
eighty-one  galleys  and  thirty  frigates 
belonged  to  Spain,  the  rest  to  his 
holiness  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Vene- 
tians. The  armament  on  board  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty -one  thousand 


fighting  men,  of  whom  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  were  Spaniards, 
the  rest  Italians  and  Germans.  Don  * 
John,  like  a  good  general,  had  care- 
fully seen  that  the  galleys  were 
well'provided  with  ammunition  : 
each  galley,  in  addition  to  its  re^ilar 
crew  and  armament,  bad  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  extra  soldiers  on 
board.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  large 
galleys,  and  seventy  other  smaller 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  were,  in  all, 
about  twenty-five,  thousand  fighting 
men.  The  Turks  came  sailing  down 
the  wind,  full  upon  the  allied  fleet, 
with  a  confidence  acquired  by  the 
frequency  of  their  victories  over  the 
Spanish  vessels,  which  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seizing  and  carrying  as 
prises  into  Argel  and  other  ports.  Tho 
Turks,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of 
the  sun  in  their  backs,  and  consequently 
it  poured  its  hot  rays  full  in  the  face 
of  the  Christian  host.  Don  John  of 
Austria  was  at  first  in  some  trouble,  as 
Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  commanding  the  Nea- 
politan squadron,  was  by  some  means 
detained  behind,  as  T^ell  as  Don  Juan^ 
de  Caixlona,  who  had  gone  with 
eight  galleys  to  reconnoitre  a  distant 
port.  Don  John,  however,  despatched 
a  few  quick-sailing  frigates  in  search 
of  them,  the  moment  the  Turkish  fleet 
hove  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  Don  John 
and  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  crews  and  soldiers  of  all  those  gal- 
leys which  were  near  him,  raised  cru- 
cifixes and  standards,  knelt  down  on 
the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  made 
humble  supplication  to  the  Almighty 
to  give  them  the  victory.  Don  John, 
with  a  soldier's  heart,  had  a  strong 
dash  of  the  priest  in  his  composition. 
Absolution  was  likewise  given,  during 
this  interval  of  peace,  to  all  who 
might  so  soon  render  up  their  souls 
to  God,  by  Fray  Juan  Machuca, 
Alonso  Serrano,  Juan  do  Huarca,  and 
other  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  friars 
and  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition. Luckily,  at  this  moment  the 
wind  lulled,  and  the  Turkish  squadron 
was  forced  to  come  slowly  on  with 
their  oars.  This  happy  incident  gave 
Don  John  plenty  of  time  to  arrange 
his  order  of  battle. 


♦  Ranke^  Fun(en  und  Volker,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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It  was  mid-day  on  tbo  7th  Octo- 
ber 1571  before  the  two  armadas  came 
•together,  aud  Don  John  fii*ed  a  gun 
as  a  signal  to  his  fleet  to  commence 
the  attack.  By  this  time,  most  for- 
tunately, the  Marquis  de  Santa  Ci-uz, 
with  the  Neapolitan  galleys,  had  ar- 
rived. Don  John  ordered  all  the  bri- 
gantincs  and  other  light  aud  fast- 
sailing  vessels  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  action,  so  that  no  one  might  think 
of  escaping,  but  should  fight  to  the 
last.  When  the  armadas  approached 
each  other,  Don  John  ordered  the 
tnimpets  to  sound  the  charge,  and  ex- 
horted his  people  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. On  nearing  the  Turkish  fleet, 
Don  John  was  able  to  recognise  the 
galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  Basa 
Hali,  (All  Pasha)  by  its  ensign  and 
sacred  standard.  Don  John  ordered 
his  own  vessel  to  bear  down  upon  the 
Turk,  who  reserved  his  fire  until  tlie 
Spanish  vessel  was  within  half  a  boat's 
length,  when  he  fired  three  shots ;  the 
first  earned  away  some  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  vessel,  killing  several  of  the 
galley-slaves  at  their  oars ;  the  second 
passed  over  the  caboose  or  kitchen  on 
board  Don  John's  vessel,  which  was 
occupied  by  soldiers  armed  with  ar- 
quebuses ;  while  the  third  shot  went 
over  the  heads  of  several  soldiers  who 
were  intrenched  in  one  of  the  boats  on 
deck.  Don  John,  who  had  likewise 
reserved  his  fire,  now  poured  in  a 
volley,  which  did  infinite  mischief  to 
the  Turk;  and  the  two  galleys  ran 
into  one  another  with  a  mighty  crash, 
and  got  hopelessly  entangled.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged 
furiously  on  both  sides.  No  less  than 
eleven  other  vessels  were  engaged  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Don  John 
and  All  Pasha,  and  all  the  several 
crews  fought  hand  to  hand.  The 
Turkish  aamu*al  was  supported  by 
seven  other  Turkish  galleys,  while  Don 
John  was  assisted  by  five  large  ves- 
sels of  his  own  side,  of  which  one  was 
the  Homan  galley,  La  Grifona,  com- 
manded by  Marco  Antonio  Colonna, 
and  the  others  were  Venetian  or  Spa- 
nish. For  one  whole  hour  the  fighting 
continned  without  either  party  appa- 
rently getting  the  best  of  it.  T^'ice 
did  the  Spaniards  caiTy  the  decks  of 
the  Turkish  admiral's  vessel,and  twice 
were  they  driven  back  with  tremen- 
dous slaughter.  Once  they  had  ahnost 


reached  the  Turkish  flag-staff.  Tho 
caboose  of  Don  John^s  vesiel,  filled  with 
picked  men  under  Don  Pedro  Zapata, 
did  infinite  service;  one  man  alone 
fired  forty  rounds  of  cartridge.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  8  hard  fight- 
ing, victory  indined  to  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Pasha  and  above  fire 
hundred  of  his  men  were  killed,  bis 
sons  made  prisonere,  his  standard 
pulled  down,  and  the  Cross  planted  in 
its  stead.  About  the  same  time  the 
other  gallejTS  neai'  Don  John^s  vessel 
likewise-  forced  their  way  through  the 
Turkish  squadron.  Don  John  now- 
ordered  victory  to  be  loudly  pro- 
claimed, and  had  time  to  look  about 
him,  so  as  to  bring  assistance  where 
it  was  most  needed. 

On  his  return  from  his  reconnoit- 
cring  ci-ulse,  Don  Juan  de  Cardona, 
admiral  of  the  Sicilian  forces,  had 
fallen  in  with  some  fifteen  Turkish 
galleys,  which  he  kept  employed  until 
Don  John  of  Austria  bore  down  tri- 
umphantly to  his  assistance,  and  cap- 
tured the  infidels.  Of  five  hundred 
Spaniai'ds  who  were  with  Don  Juan 
de  Cardona,  not  fifty  escaped  without 
a  wound  of  some  sort.  It  was  in  this 
same  battle  of  Lepanto  that  Miguel 
CeiTantes  lost  his  arm,  and  most  of 
our  readei-s  will  recollect  bow  the  bravo 
soldier  tells  the  stoiy  of  his  own  life 
in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha.  Hie  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz  fought  most  bravely,  and  twice 
naiTOwly  escaped  death  —  two  shots 
from  an  arquebuse  glanced  ofi'from  his 
armour  of  proof.  In  this  battle  tho 
Turks  lost  117  galleys  and  some  other 
smaller  vessels;  117  cannon,  17  mor- 
tars and  256  smaUer  guns,  and  3,486 
slaves ;  all  which  booty  was  divided 
among  the  Spaniards,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Pope.  The  sacred  standard 
of  Mecca,  of  which  Luis  Marmoi  has 
written  a  glowing  description,  was 
sent,  together  with  the  news  of  this 
great  victory,  to  Philip  H.,  and  reach- 
ed the  Escurial  in  November  1571. 
This  standard  was  about  as  largo 
as  a  sheet;  the  white  ground  was 
covered  with  i^Titing  in  the  Arabic 
character,  and  most  of  the  letters  were 
gilt.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
which  destroyed  the  monastery  of  the 
Escurial  in  1671,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  it  had  graced  those  walls. 

lYhen    the   news    of    this    great 
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victory  reached  Philip  II.,  he  was 
attending  vespers  at  the  chtrrch 
of  the  Escnrial.  A  lond  '^  Te  Deum 
iaudamus''*  was  immediately  sung 
inth  the  whole  strength  of  the  choir, 
and  the  following  day  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place  ^^  tn  ffraticarum  ac- 
Hone^^^  at  which  the  austere  monarch 
assisted.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  short  letter,  written  to  Philip's 
triisty  and  confidential  secretary,  An- 
tonio Perez,  by  one  Francisco  Mnrillo, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto;  the  letter  is  dated  the  9th  Oc- 
tober 1571,  two  days  after  the  victory. 
^^  Illustrious  Sir, — Te  Deum  lau- 
<Jamv8,  te  Deum  confitemur  !  God  and 
his  illustrious  Mother  have  been  pleased 
to  give  us  the  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  and  His  omnipotence  hath 
been  most  clearly  made  known,  inas- 
mnch  as  this  proud  and  great  armada 
hath  been  broken  and  conquered.  We 
fought  valiantly  some  two  or  three 
hours ;  many  of  our  galleys  were  en- 
gaged with  two,  three,  or  four  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  number  of  the 
Turkish  vessels,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
amounted  to  about  270,  rather  more 
than  less;  in  the  which  they  had 
stowed  as  many  men  at  arms  as  they 
could  collect  in  all  Greece,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  best  they 
could  find ;  and  they  were  directed  to 
come  in  search  of  us — ^for  such  were 
the  orders  from  Constantinople.  Some 
of  the  vessels  of  the*  armada,  and  some 
foot -soldiers,  having  been  despatched 
on  the  approach  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  to  consult  with  the  Turk 
as  tn  what  was  to  be  done,  the 
Seignior  ordered  the  Turkish  fleet 
to  seek  until  it  found  us.  Nor  had 
they  much  trouble  therein :  for  the 
very  same  morning  on  which  they 
left  the  port  with  this  intent,  namely, 
on  Sunday  the  7th  October,  the 
day  of  St  Mark,  Pope  and  Con- 
fessor, the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of 
eadi  other,  near  some  islands  called 
Lc  Corcholare,  (?)  whither  they  were 
coming  with  the  same  intent  as  our- 
selves, namely,  to  anchor.  When  wo 
made  this  mutual  discovery,  nothing 
Vf9s  to  be  done  save  to  prepare  for  ac- 
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tion.  The  Turks  were  amazed  at  the 
smallness  of  our  number,  and  thought 
that  we  should  fly;  but  they  wei*c 
speedily  undeceived,  and  verj'much 
to  their  cost ;  for,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  I  have  mentioned,  not  a  vessel  of 
theirs  but  was  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt, 
or  had  fled.  Many  escaped  byrunning 
their  smaller  vessels  ashore,  and 
Uchali,*  with  a  part  of  his  galliots,  es- 
caped. The  Admiral  Pasha  died 
fighting,  but  his  two  young  sons  were 
taken.  Many  other  notorious  cor- 
sairs were  likewise  taken  or  killed.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  the  number  of  ves- 
sels taken  or  destroyed ;  but  I  think 
for  certain  they  are  above  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  best  is  that,  of  onr 
squadron,  no  captain-general  or  per- 
son of  any  importance  is  missing  or 
even  wounded ;  of  the  others  I  only 
know  of  Captain  Francisco  do  Cor- 
doba, the  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  was  killed  by  an  ar- 
quebuse-shot ;  of  other  folk  but  few 
are  killed  or  wounded.  It  is  the 
work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  not  one 
of  our  vessels  but  has  another  in 
tow,  which  it  has  taken,  and  that  we 
all  did  well.  The  gaUey  in  which  I 
was  did  the  least  of  all ;  we  fought 
the  Turk  who  was  opposed  to  us,  at- 
tacked the  infidels'  vessel  by  the  poop, 
throwing  into  it  shot,  stones,  and 
fire  until  it  suiTendered ;  and  we 
captured  two  flags  which  hung  at 
the  stem.  Some  soldiers  got  good 
booty  in  clothes.  After  this  we  se- 
cured some  others,  and  drove  so  many 
ashore  that  it  is  a  shame  to  tell ;  and 
in  all  oiur  vessel  we  had  not  so  muck 
as  six  wounded,  and  not  one  killed. 
Many  of  our  galley-slaves  who  were 
released  fought  like  lions,  and  restored 
to  liberty  an  infinite  number  of  Chris- 
tian captives  who  were  in  the  Turkisli 
fleet;  among  these  were  more  than 
2,000  Spaniards,  and  many  women 
and  children  wliom  the  Turks  had 
seized  in  Cephalonia  and  other  parts. 
Ilad  not  the  season  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced, we  might  have  gone  safely 
as  far  as  Constantinople ;  at  any  rate 
we  might  have  taken  all  Greece  and 


*  Uchali  was  a  famous  renegade,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  who,  from  being  a  slave  of 
the  Grand  Seignior's,  became  King  of  Argel.— See  Brant6me,  Ilcfi.iues  Iffvttra,  vcl. 
i.  p.  280. 
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the  Morea ;  but  it  is  already  winter, 
and,  moreover,  we  have  not  safficient 
provisions  aboard. 

'^  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas  died 
of  a  spent  ball  from  an  arqaebose, 
which  struck  him  on  the  breast ;  al- 
though the  ball  did  not  enter  the  flesh, 
Don  Bernardino  fell  and  never  rose 
again.  The  Connt  de  Bianco,  and  a 
few  other  gentle  folks  likewise  fell 
fighting  valiantly.  Captain  Juan  Ru- 
bio  is  safe  and  sound,  aher  performing 
marvels  with  his  crew ;  for  he  fought 
with  three  large  galleys  at  once,  and 
made  them  all  yield  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  I  have  got  a  single  maravedi.  It 
would  have  been  no  bad  thing  to  have 
stumbled  across  a  good  purse  full  of 
ducats.  But  you,  sir,  will  remem- 
ber your  servants ;  we  have  no 
hope  from  any  one  after  you  but  in 
God,  who  we  pray  may  keep  you 
and  your  house  in  that  health  and  in 
that  increase  of  wealth  which  we, 
your  servants,  do  desire.  From  Le 
Corchorale,  this  9  th  October  1571. 
Ulustrions  sir,  I  kiss  yoiur  hands.  I 
entreat  you  to  send  a  servant  with 
this,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  my 
brother  the  canon.  I  take  this  liberty 
as  the  afiair  is  of  importance."* 

Two  years  after  the  battle  of  I^- 
panto,  Don  John  of  Austria  gained 
fresh  laurels  at  Tunis  and  Biserta: 
and  these  victories  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed him  in  his  ambitious  projects 
of  obtaining  an  independent  kingdom. 
Juan  Soto,  a  man  of  much  experience 
in  military  matters,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the '  expedition  to  Grenada,  had 
been  placed  about  his  person  as  sec- 
retary by  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
Prince  of  Eboll,  and  who  had  served 
with  Don  John  all  through  the 
Moorish  and  Italian  campaign,  ap- 
pears to  have  much  encoiu*aged  Don 
John  in  these  ambitious  aspirations^ 
By  allusions  to  the  former  pomp  and 
splendour  of  ancient  Carthage,  Juan 
Soto  inspired  Don  John  with  the  idea 
of  erecting  Tunis  into  an  independent 
kingdom  ;  the  Pope  even  was  induced 
to  recommend  this  scheme  to  Philip 
II. 's  favourable  consideration.  But 
the  monarch  had  no  wish  to  lose  so 
able  a  general  as  Don  John,  to  whom 
he  looked  for   the   extension  of  tlie 


Spanish  monarchy;  stiQ  less  couM 
he  think  of  establishing  a  rival  and 
independent  kingdom  at  Tanis.  A 
despatch  was  therefore  forwarded  to 
Don  John,  in  which  all  the  reasons 
for  the  dismantling  of  Tunis  were  ur- 
gently put.  But  Don  John  disobey- 
ed onlers,  and  fortified  the  town,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  erecting  Tunis  into 
the  capital  of  his  fiitnre  kingdom. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  town  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Joan 
Soto  was  shrewdly  suspected  at  head- 
quarters of  advising  this  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  royal  orders.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  expedient  to  remove  the 
scheming  and  dangerous  secretary ;  but 
some  prudence  was  necessary  lest  Doa 
John  might  see  through  the  suspicions 
of  the  Spanish  court.  Juan  Soto  was 
accordingly  rewarded  by  promotion^ 
and  made  Proveedor-geneiral  of  the 
armada.  Juan  Escovedo,  a  crea- 
ture of  Philip  n.,  who,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  became  far  more 
dangerous  than  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice, was  placed  about  Don  John  as 
his  secretary.  Soto,  however,  was 
too  useful  to  Don  John  to  be  so 
easily  parted  with,  and  we  still  find 
him  acting,  in  conjunction  with  Esco- 
vedo, in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  as 
late  as  1677.  Philip  U.  soon  disco- 
vered to  his  cost  that  tlie  change  of 
secretaries  brought  no  change  of  po- 
licy ;  nay,  Escovedo  proved  a  more 
willing  tool,  and  inspired  Don  John 
with  far  loftier  schemes  of  ambition 
than  Soto,  his  predecessor  in  office^ 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  the  year  1576  Philip  II.  thought 
fit  to  take  Don  John  of  Austria  finom 
the  scenes  of  his  triumph  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  remove  him  from  his 
dreams  of  independent  kingdoms  at 
Tunis  into  the  midst  of  European  in- 
trigues. Don  John  was  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  ferocious  and 
iron  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of 
his  successor,  Don  Luis  de  Requesens^ 
the  commendador  mayor  of  Castile, 
had  plunged  the  Flemings  deeper  into 
rebellion,  and  had  obliterated  the 
little  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
which  still  lingered  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.   Don  John  was  selected  for  this 


'.♦  Doeumentos  inedUogpara  la  Ilittorm  de  Etpana,  vol.  iii.  p.224. 
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post  from  his  likefucss  to  his  father, 
the  late  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose 
memory  the  Flemings  still  cherished, 
and  frofQ  Jiis  connexion  with  the  conn- 
try,  his  supposed  mother  belonging  to 
one  of  the  hesi  families  in  Flanders.  For 
these  reasons,  this  q)pointroent  was 
lidd  likely  to  be  popnUur,  and  to  lead 
to  good  results.  Don  John  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  without  delay  to  his 
new  goveiiiment ;  a^d  his  secretary, 
EsGOvedo,  came  to  Madrid  to  procure 
money  and  other  matters  necessary 
for  his  master's  new  office. 

While  EseoTcdo  was  in  Madrid, 
apparently  engaged  in  these  details, 
Antonio  rerez,  Philip's  confidential 
secretary,  accidentally  discovered  from 
the  Pope^s  nuncio,  who  asked  him  if 
there  was  about  the  court  such  a  per- 
son as  one  Escovedo,  "*  that  Don 
John's  ambitious  views  were  by  no 
means  extinguished.  As  his  brother's 
policy  would  not  permit  him  to  found 
a  new  empire  at  Tunis,  the  Pope,  the 
Guises,  and  Don  John  had  planned 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Eng^nd.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was 
to  be  released  from  prison ;  Elizabeth 
dethroned ;  England  brought  back  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  uu- 
fler  the  guidance  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  her  new  hnsband,  Don 
John  of  Austria — ^for  this  marriage 
formed  part  of  the  project.  -Here  was  a 
schc'me  to  captivate  an  ambitious,  chi- 
valrous young  prince !  The  nuncio  in 
answer  told  Perez  that,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  Rome,  he 
was  instructed  to  interest  Philip  11. 
in  this  expedition,  and  to  request  the 
Spanish  monarch  to  aid  Don  John  in 
this  meditated  attempt  upon  England. 
This  was  not  quite  new  to  Perez ;  some 
vague  surmises  had  already  been  ex- 
cited against  the  doings  of  Escovedo 
and  Don  John,  by  hints  thrown  out  by 
Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  Rome,  whose  suspicions 
had  been  excited  by  the  fi^uent 
communications  between  Escovedo, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Guises.  Antonio  Pe- 
rez, now  that  he  held  the  threads  of 
the  plot  in  his  hand,  instantly  inform- 
ed Philip  of  the  whole  project.  At 
this  inauspictons  moment  Don  John 
himself,  against  Philip's  peremptory 


orders  to  proceed  direct  to  theXether- 
lands,  reached  Barcelona,  ^vith  two 
fast-sailing  galleys,  and  hurried  on  to 
Madrid,  where  he  found  his  brother 
Philip  fully  apprised  of  his  scheme. 
But  such  was  Don  John's  manly  air^ 
such  the  inflaence  which  his  straight- 
forward conduct  exercised  over  the 
suspicious  nature  of  Philip  n.,  that  the 
Spanish  monarch  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent  to  his  brother's  plans  of  ag- 
grandisement, and  promised  to  allow 
him  to  make  use  of  the  Spanish  vete* 
rans  in  aid  of  lus  expedition  against 
England,  after  he  had  pacified  the  Low 
Countries.  Perez  says  that  Philip 
consented  to  this  scheme  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  Don  John  of  Austria 
to  use  greater  diligence  in  Flanders. 
Full,  therefore,  of  lus  new  govern- 
ment and  of  his  own  ambitious  pro- 
jects, Don  John  left  Spain;  and  on 
the  17th  October  1676,  we  find  tho 
following  letter  from  him  to  his  friend 
and  adviser  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  whose  repu- 
tation as  a  general  was  founded  upon 
the  capture  from  the  Moors  of  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  El  Peiion  de  Velez . 
*'••••  Concerning  my  own  jour- 
ney I  desire  to  say  as  much  as  the 
time  will  allow  me,  leaving  to  othcrs> 
to  tell  you  more  at  length  how  I  shall 
go.  I  journey  to  Flanders  in  dis- 
guise through  France,  and,  next  to 
God,  the  disguise  will  save  me.  I  go,, 
not  a  little  contented  to  be  able  to  do 
you  some  service; — (Don  John  had 
busied  himself  much  in  procuring  for 
Don  Garcia  the  promise  of  a  grandee- 
ship  of  the  first  class)  ; — "desiring  to 
encounter  perils,  and  by  no  means 
fatiguing'  myself  with  these  new 
labours  which  I  have  •  undertaken^ 
Money  is  short,  and  my  present  neces- 
sities great.  In  the  end  God  hath 
to  take  up  this  his  cause  in  every  way,, 
and  to  aid  me  individually  with  a 
miracle.  You  must  let  me  know 
where  I  shall  receive  your  letters,  and 
I  will  advise  you,  God  willing,  of  my 
safe  arrival:  and  I  beseech  you  to 
tell  me  alway  of  your  health,  and  to 
advertise  me,  as  is  your  habit,  of  your 
opinion  as  to  my  doings  ;  and  to  make 
use  of  me  in  all  ways  as  a  sincere 
friend,  and  as  such  I  congratulate  you 
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on  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro,  and 
on  the  state  in  which  the  Seilora  Doila 
Eivu'a  is ;  and  may  it  all  turn  out  as 
you  may  best  desire.  From  the 
Pardo,  the  17th  Oct.,  1576.  At  your 
service,  Don  Juan."* 

We  gather  the  particulars  of  his 
journey  through  France  from  Bran- 
tome,  who  says  that  '^Don  John 
without  any  great  suite,  and  in  order 
to  go  with  greater  certainty,  rode 
post  with  six  companions  only  ;  hay- 
ing with  him  Seilor  Don  Otavio  Gon- 
zagua  as  his  confidant,  and  a  Fixinch 
postilion,  whom  he  found  in  Spain,  as 
bis  guide;  the  latter  was,  moreover,  an 
excellent  companion,  and  knew  every 
road,  lane,  and  bye-path  in  France. 
This  man  led  Don  John  across  France 
in  most  dangerous  and  unquiet  times : 
in  Guyenne  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  war,  which  indeed  broke  out  some 
Chree  months  after.  Don  John  anived 
In  Paris,  and  got  off  his  horse  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
the  street  of  St  Antlioine."t  That 
same  night  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
a  great  ball  at  the  Louvre,  where  he 
was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  before  whom  he 
fitood  like  one  entranced.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  Don  John,  still  full  of 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  saw  the 
palace  and  the  other  sights  of  Paris, 
and  started  again  on  his  journey, — no 
one  having  an  idea,  till  he  was  gone, 
that  he  had  been  in  Paiis  at  all.  He 
travelled  again  in  disguise,  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  thence  to  Flanders,  where 
lie  found  that  Antwerp  had  just  been 
taken  and  sacked.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  peace  was  concluded ;  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  which  was  the 
departure  of  all  Spanish  troops  by 
land.  We  shall  see  that  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  Italy  instead  of  by  sea 
to  England,  and  were  said  to  be  so 
charged  with  booty  that  they  could 
scarce  walk.  We  find  Don  John  writ- 
ing in  the  following  terms  to  Don  Gar- 
cia de  Toledo,  on  the  21st  February, 
1677,  after  peace  had  been  concluded. 

*'  Most  illustrious  sir, — Not  to  tiro 
yon  with  a  long  letter,  I  will  refer 
yon  to  my  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto, 
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who  will  inform  you  of  the  state  ia 
which  things  are  here,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  they  are  better  than 
could  be  expected,  as  every  thing 
was,  when  I  came,  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible. To  God  be  rendered  thanks, 
in  that  he  hath  given  me  patience 
to  suffer  what  it  appeared  impos- 
sible for  any  human  creature  to 
bear,  before  this  blind  people  could 
be  brought  out  of  their  passion, 
which  kept  their  minds  so  hardened 
against  their  own  peace  and  quiet. 
But  since   his  Divine  Majesty  has 

?ei*mitted  things  to  come  to  Uiis  pass, 
trust  that  with  time  the  whole 
machine  will  come  round  to  its  proper 
place.  The  moment  any  thing  of 
consequence  occurs  I  will  let  yoa 
know ;  and  I  entreat  of  you  to  infoim 
me  of  the  state  of  your  health,  of 
which  I  have  heard  nothing  sincci 
reached  Luxemburg,  which  is  now 
more  than  three  months  and  a  half. 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this, 
as  I  do  not  hear  that  the  passes 
are  closed  .  .  .  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  peace  are  hard,  most 
hard ;  but  necessary  to  save  religion 
and  to  ensure  obedience.  Time  will 
do  something,  and  already  much 
has  been  done  by  the  grace  of  God. 
At  your  service,  Don  JuAN."t 

But  now,  when  Don  John  fully 
expected  to  reap  the  benefit  of  peace, 
and  to  employ  lus  Spanish  veterans  in 
the  conquest  of  England,  bo  saw  all 
his  hopes  frustrated.  The  states  of 
Flanders  steadily  refused  to  allow  tl-.e 
Spanish  troops  to  be  embarked  on 
board  any  vessels  in  their  harbours, 
lest  they  should  be  used  against  Zea- 
land and  Holland,  but  demanded,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  that  the  troops 
should  be  instantly  despatched  hy 
land,  according  to  the  treaty.  More- 
over, Philip  resisted  the  pressing 
appeal  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter.  Thus  was 
England  saved  from  the  horrors 
of  an  invasion, — curious  that  for  once 
in  their  lives  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  had 
similar  interests  at  heart !  § 

Don  John's  ambitions  spirit  still 
drove  him  to  seek  some  means  of  ac- 


*  Doeumentoa  ineditos  para  l<i  Iligtoria  de  Etpaiia,  toI.  iii.  p.  178. 
'f*  Brantdme,  Hofnwet  lUutiret. 
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qniriDg  an  independent  kingdom, 
either  in  the  East,  in  England,  FYance, 
or  Spain.  Mnch  to  Philip's  disquiet,  Don 
John  now  held  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Guises ;  emissaries  went 
to,  and  came  frequently  from,  Rome, 
wlthont  Don  John  ever  acquainting 
bis  snspidons  brother  with  his  in- 
trignes.  Escovedo  was  exceed- 
ingly busy,  and  Perez  was  em- 
ployed by  Philip  U.  to  worm  out 
the  secret,  which  he  did  by  the 
most  dishonourable  artifices.  He 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Escovedo,  and,  after  blaming 
Don  John's  secretaiy  for  writing  to 
the  Pope  without  Philip's  knowledge, 
Perez  assured  Escovedo  that  their 
correspondence  should  be  kept  pro* 
foundly  secret  from  the  king.  All  this 
time  the  wily  secretary  of  state  show- 
ed all  the  letters  and  despatches  to 
PbUip,  who  frequently  amended  the 
drafts  of  the  minutes  with  his  own 
band.  Nay,  to  obviate  suspicion, 
Perez  occasionally  put  in  some  abuse 
of  the  monai'ch.*  Don  John,  in 
moments  of  disappointment,  wrote 
to  Perez — For  the  sake  of  his  life, 
of  his  honour,  of  his  soul,  he  must 
quit  Flanders — he  would  leave  his 
p<)st  when  people  least  expected 
it — althoagh  this  crime  might  be 
punished  with  blood.f  He  talked  of 
entering  France  ^^  at  the  head  of  a 
-band  of  adventurers,  consisting  of 
f/KX)infantry and  2000  horBe."t  More- 
over, Don  John  was  frequently  heard 
to  say, ' '  Escovedo  and  money — money 
and  Escovedo."  The  latter  became 
exceedingly  bold,  and  .  said  that, 
after  conquering  England,  it  would  be 
ea^y  to  gain  Spain:  that  with  the 
ports  of  Santander  and  the  Peila  de 
Slogron,  a  footing  might  be  gained  in 
Castile.  But  what  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  was  the  demand  made  by 
Escovedo,  who  was  now  in  Spain, 
to  be  instantly  appointed  governor 
of  the  PeQa  de  Mogron.  Philip,  seeing 
in  this  demand  confirmation  strong 
of  his  worst  suspicions,  thought  Esco- 
vedo too  dangerous  a  person  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  and  Perez  was  ordered 
to  despatch  this  intriguing  emissary. 
Poison  was  administered  in  vain  ;  at 
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last  Escovedo  was  stabbed  in  tho 
streets  of  Madrid  by  one  Insausti,  on 
the  31st  March  1577.  But  for  the 
whole  of  this  most  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Antonio  Perez,  whose 
aurs  of  authority  had  made  him  de- 
tested,— ^for  a  full  comprehension  of 
Don  John's  ambitious  views, — of  the 
part  which  Escovedo  played  in  this 
drama, — of  his  murder  by  the  com- 
mand of  Philip,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  guilty  accessary,  Antonio 
Perez,  was  made  the  scape-goat  of 
the  whole  transaction,  and  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  long-cherished 
hatred  of  Escovedo's  family,  and  of 
his  rival  Mateo  Vasquez— of  tho  in- 
surrection in  Arragon,  and  other 
mattei*s  connected  with  this  transac- 
tion,— wo  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mons.  lilignet's  interesting  work  on 
Philip  II.  and  Antonio  Perez,  where 
they  will  find  the  whole  story  handled 
with  admirable  precision  by  a  master 
of  his  art.§ 

The  mui"der  of  Escovedo  must  have 
opened  Don  John's  eyes,  and  shown 
him  that  Philip  would  never  allow 
him  to  acquire  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Don  John's  am- 
bitious spirit  seems  now  to  have 
preyed  upon  itself,  and  his  constitu- 
tion to  have  suffered  from  this  inter- 
nal struggle :  he  had  fi-eqnent  fits  of 
melancholy,  accompanied  by  attacks 
of  low  fever;  and  occasionally  ex- 
pressed an  eai'nest  desire  to  leave  a 
career  for  which  he  daily  felt  an  in- 
creasing dislike,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  some  monastery. 
This  feeling  was  much  aggravated 
by  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  pro- 
spect of  a  long  and  lingering  war, 
in  which  none  of  those  bold  dashes 
and  brilliant  adventures,  .  which 
formed  so  great  an  attraction  to  one 
of  Don  John's  chivalrous  and  enthu- 
siastic nature,  were  to  be  expected. 
At  length,  after  several  small  suc- 
cesses, after  a  victory  at  Namur,  Don 
John  was  seized  with  the  putrid  fever, 
of  which  he  died'  on  the  1st  October 
1578,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  him  perished  all  his  ambitious 
designs.      On    opening    the   body. 


*  Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez  del  Hecho  de  eu  Caso,  pp.  304-308. 
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Don  John's  heart  was  found  much 
diseased,  and  his  skin  was  as  if 
it  had  been  burnt ;  many  attributed 
his  death  to  poison.  His  last  dying  re- 
quest was  to  be  buried  in  the  Escnrial, 
near  the  bones  of  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  We  cannot  better 
close  this  slight  sketch  of  one  so  early 
snatched  from  a  career  of  glory,  than 
by  quoting  an  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  his  last  hours,  written  by 
his  confessor,  an  eye-witness  of  his 
death. 

**To  HIS  MOST  Christian  Majestt. 

*'  Your  Majesty  will  have  heard,  by 
letters  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
from  Prince  Octavio  Famese,  the 
trouble  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bring  upon  ns  by  the  death  of  SeHor 
Don  John  of  Austria :  and  to  accomplish 
that  which  he  hath  so  many  times 
commanded  me  to  do,  during  his  life, 
as  well  as  somewhat  to  relieve  the 
grief  which  I  know  will  seize  upon 
your  Majesty's  royal  heart,  I  will  re- 
late the  prayer  which  Don  John  de- 
sired me  to  make  to  your  Majesty  in 
bis  name,  and  ^ith  all  humility,  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul,  the  which  I 
believe,  and  do  dare  to  afl&rm,  is  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  crown  of 
glory  which  all  who  sacrifice  their 
life  for  the  law  and  the  gospels  in  the 
service  of  their  king,  are  wont  to  re- 
ceive as  their  reward.  And  no  one 
went  through  greater  or  indeed  equal 
labours  and  troubles  than  did  this 
mo6t  Christian  and  obedient  gentle- 
man. 

"All  the  time,  most  powerful  Sir, 
that  his  highness  Don  John  was  in 
the  castle  of  Namur, — or,  at  any  rate, 
most  of  the  time,  —  he  passed  in 
making  his  peace  with  God,  and  in 
ordering  his  worldly  affairs.  He  mani- 
fested unto  me  many  times  his  strong 
wishes  therein,  entreating  me  to  be- 
seech Grod,  by  the  merits  and  zeal  of 
the  invincible  Emperor,  his  father  and 
master,  to  employ  his  person  in  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faitk,  and  to 
allow  him  to  die  before  he  should  do, 
or  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done,  which 
should  offend  God  even  in  the  smallest 
matter.  He  even  said  more :  that  he 
never  could  think  of  your  Majesty, 
his  father  and  master,  without  ardently 
desiring  to  assist  in  the  defence  and 
spread  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and 
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in  enforcing  obedience  to  your  Majesty, 
who,  he  hath  told  me  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  times,  was  his  master,  his  father, 
his  brother,  and  his  whole  wealth  on 
this  earth. 

*'Two  days  before  the  victory  of 
Gemblonrs,  Don  John  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  that,  although  he  did  not 
then  intend  to  engage   the  enemy, 
still,  considering  the  many  chances  of 
war,  he  desired  to  make  a  general 
confession  from  the  time  when  he  could 
first  remember  to  have  had  the  nse  of 
his  reason.    This  was  the  more  easy 
for  his  highness,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  he  hath  attended  the  boly 
offices  of  the  church  since  he  hath 
been  in  these  parts :  as  rarely  a  month 
passed  that  he  hath  not  communicated 
and  confessed  twice, — ^nay  sometimes 
thrice.      Thus  on   that  night,   after 
having  made  a  clean  breast,  and  dis- 
posing of  his  affairs  as  if  he  were  truly 
about  to  render  an  account  unto  Crod 
at  that  moment, — as  in  fact  he  did  in 
the  spirit — his  highness,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  deep  feeling  and  great 
humility  said,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  '  Reverend  Father — 
in  order  that  you  may,  once  for  aD, 
know  my  last  will  and  testament,  and 
my  wish  in  other  matters  besides  tliose 
of   which  I  have  lately  discoursed 
while  I  was  at  your  feet,  and'that  you 
may  never  put  to  me  any  other  ques- 
tions, for  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say — ^I  beg  you  will  observe  these 
three  matters : — 1st,  My  soul  I  com- 
mend unto  God,  and  to  my  father. — 
2d,  As  to  what  regardeth  my  body, 
I  well  know  how  little  it  availeth 
where  it^  lie  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment :  but  I  wish  you,  in  my  name, 
to  entreat  his  Majesty  the  king,  my 
master, — looking  to  what  the  Emperor 
myfather  requested  of  his  Majesty,  as 
weD  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  have 
served  him, — to  grant  me  this  favour 
— that  my  bones  may  rest  somewhere 
near  those  of  my  father.   In  this  gnise 
my  services  will  be  amply  satisfied 
and  recompensed. — 8d,  As  to  these  old 
rags  which  I  have  here,  I  know  not 
how  to  dispose  of  them  ;  but  as  I  am 
the  Emperor's  son,  and  the  Emperor 
recommended  me    as    such    to    his 
Majesty,  and  as  I  die  in  his  Majesty's 
house,  and  in  his  service,  let  him,  like 
a  true  father  and  master,  dispose  of 
my  possessions — ^not  only  as  if  they 
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belonged  to  his  son,  but  to  his  servant 
and  slave  ;  and  I  would  do  the  same 
Ticre  the  whole  world  miueJ 

'^  Don  John  entreated  me  most  fer- 
ventlj  to  beg  your  Majesty,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  his  expressed  wish, 
to  pardon  him  if  at  any  time  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere  he  hath  used  your 
^lajesty^s  moneys  more  than  was  fit- 
ting. He  said  very  many  other  things 
to  the  same  effect,  the  which,  although 
I  remember  me  of  them,  I  will  not 
write,  in  order  not  to  wring  your  royal 
heart  any  further ;  and  thus  in  that 
same  night  he  repented  him  of  his 
sius  with  as  much  fervency  as  if  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  had  actually  come, 
desii-ing  to  have  some  opportunity  to 
receive  the  most  holy  sacrament  on 
the  following  morning :  this,  however, 
was  not  possible  untU  two  days  after 
that  most  famous  and  miraculous  vic- 
tory. The  Saturday  before  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  while  we  were  before 
Fhillppevillc, — acting  upon  the  leave 
which  his  highness  had  formerly  given 
me,  I  did  entr^t  him  almost  with  re- 
proaches not  to  place  a  life,  so  useful 
to  the  church  and  to  his  brethren,  in 
such  frequent  and  imminent  danger, 
nor  to  take  upon  himself  labours  to 
which  his  bodily  strength  was  une- 
qual, whatever  bis  wishes  and  com'age 
were*  Uis  highness  replied ;  ^  Reve- 
rie nd  father,  tins  life  and  much  besides 
I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  king  my  mas- 
t(*r,  to  whom,  as  I  have  oftentimes 
s^aid  and  now  repeat,  I  leave  my 
btjues  and  all  I  possess,  should  I  die 
here  in  his  territories.' 

'"  Ou  the  first  of  August — ^for  I  pass 
over  many  details  in  order  not  to  weary 
your  Majesty;  the  night  before  his 
highness  (who  is  in  heaven)  bestirred 
kimself  against  the  enemy  before  Ma- 
lines,  he  made  a  general  confession  of 
his  sins,  placing  himself  in  the  hands 
of  God,  preparatory  to  receiving  the 
most  holy  sacrament  on  the  following 
day;  confessing  again  afterwards,  and 
saymgthat  that  was  a  good  testament 
when  a  man  commended  his  soul  to 
God,  his  body  to  the  company  which 
he  loved  b^t,  namely  that  of  his 
father  and  master,  and  his  property 
in  the  hands  ol  him  who  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  take  the  burden  of  it. 
And,  in  tmth,  his  highness  only  used 
it  in  your  Majesty's  service. 

*' Finally,  the  second  da^  on  which 


ho  sickened,  he  said  that  although  the 
physicians  declared  his  malady  not  to 
be  dangerous,  he  did,  nevertheless,  feel 
himself  exceeding  ill  and  worn.  But 
what  gave  him  infinite  pleasure  was 
to  see  that  he  was  so  poor  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  prevent  him  from 
speedily  being  with  God,  more  espe- 
cially having  his  Lord  and  father  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth  your  Majesty 
as  his  lord  and  brother.  And  he  was 
most  confident  that,  if  his  affairs 
were  left  in  your  Majesty's  hands, 
they  would  have  that  end  and  success 
which  was  proper.  This  same  day 
he  did  ask  me  many  questions  touching 
the  vu'ttte  of  martyrdom,  desiring  to 
have  some  share  of  its  merits,  giving 
signs  of  his  having  many  times  en- 
treated God  for  martyrdom. 

"  The  following  day,  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, he  confessed  like  one  chosen 
of  God,  telling  me  that  he  knew  his 
days  to  be  numbered,  and  that  his  only 
regret  was  the  little  he  had  done  for 
the  sen'ice  oi  God  and  of  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  that  he  trusted  in  God  and 
in  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  they  would 
take  this  death  as  for  their  glory,  for 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
yom'  Majesty,  and  for  God's  service ; 
and  that  he  wished  to  make  the  world 
understand  that,  as  during  life  he 
had  not  been  devoted  to  the  church, 
as  had  originally  been  his  father's 
wish,  in  death  he  wished  to  be  so, 
in  as  much  as  depended  upon  him. 
He  besought  his  brother  and  master  to 
remember  him  of  bis  servants,  to 
whom  he  owed  much  for  being  good 
and  faithful  to  God,  to  himself,  and 
to  your  Majesty :  and  very  many  of 
them  were  poor,  having  served  him 
by  land  and  by  sea ;  many  of  them, 
moreover,  had  been  taken  away  from 
their  homes,  and  he  had  not  a  mara- 
vedi  wherewith  to  pay  them  their 
salaries,  which  had  been  owing  to 
them  for  some  time.  Your  Majesty 
was  also  to  remember  his  highness's 
mother,  whom  he  regarded  and  loved 
as  a  mother,  and  a  young  brother, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  such.  Ue  like- 
wise mentioned  other  persons,  whose 
names  in  due  time  I  will  make  known 
unto  your  Majesty.  His  highness 
concluded  by  saying,  'since  on 
earth  I  do  not  possess  an  acre  I 
might  call  my  own,  is  it  not  just, 
Eeverend  father,  that  I  should  desire 
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some  space  in  heaven?'  His  high- 
ness then  desired  that  Otavio  dc  Gon- 
zagua  should  have  the  command, 
on  account  of  the  good  will  which  he 
saw  in  him  to  your  Majesty's  af- 
faii*d,  as  well  as  to  his  highness.  His 
highness  ended  by  saying  that,  if  he 
were  not  deserving  of  having  his 
bones  placed  beside  those  of  his  lord 
and  father,  he  desired  to  be  buried 
at  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  MOn- 
seiTat,  whom  all  his  life  through  he 
held  in  particular  affection. 

**  On  the  raoniing  of  Friday,  the 
26th  September,  on  my  going  to  see 
him,  Don  John  complained  to  me  that 
the  physicians  had  used  force  to  com- 
pel him  to  drink  a  potion :  this  annoyed 
him  much,  as  he  thought  it  would  in- 
terfere with  his  receiving  the  holy 
tsacrament.  On  my  telling  Don  John 
it  was  of  no  importance,  he  requested 
me  to  inquire  of  the  physicians  if  he 
ran  any  risk  should  he  put  off  com- 
municating for  another  day,  or  if  he 
left  it  even  until  the  following  Sunday, 
when  he  thought  to  gain  the  jubilee. 
Tiie  physicians  told  him  that  his  illness 
was  not  so  dangerous  but  what  he 
might  put  off  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ment till  then,  or  even  later ;  and 
therefore,  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  he  re- 
conciled himself  with  God,  with  such 
fervour,  that  it  much  pained  me  to 
see  the  pain  in  which  he  was,  know- 
ing that  it  would  add  to  his  malady. 
And  while  I  was  performing  mass  in 
his  room,  he  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  face  of  his  God  with  an 
air  of  inci*edible  devotion,  saying 
*  Bring  unto  me,  most  Reverend  father, 
the  visage  of  my  God ;'  and  while  he 
thus  uttered  words  of  such  Christian 
import,  he  received  the  most  holy 
sacrament.  And  on  being  asked  if 
it  were  his  pleasure  to  receive  ex- 
treme unction,  he  requested  it  with 
much  earnestness  as  a  very  precious 
gift  and  much  to  be  desired. 

"  The  mass  over,  Don  John  named 
the  Prince  of  Parma  as  his  successor, 
until  your  Majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  appoint  some  one  else.  Two  hom*s 
afterwai'ds  delirium  came  on,  and 
nothing  that  he  said  was  cleai*  save 
when  he  talked  of  God.  The  names 
of  Jesus  and  of  our  Lady  were  men- 
tioned; and  when  he  was  told  to  take 
or  to  do  this  in  their  name,  he  did  it 
ivith  much  obedience  and  willingness. 


[Jan, 

''Don  John  passed  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  great  trouble  and  pain, 
and  he  wandered  in  his  mind,  which 
ran  upon  ordering  intrenchmeuts  to 
be  thrown  up,  or  cavalry  and  am* 
munition  to  be  sent  here  and  there, 
saying  alway,  in  answer  to.  every 
question,  that  thus  it  concerned  the 
service  of  your  Majesty. 

"This  same  Tuesday  night  I  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  wished  to 
have  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc- 
tion administered,  and  he  answered 
as  if  he  were  snffering  no  pain  wliat- 
ever, — 'Yea,  father!  Jesus!  quick, 
Reverend  father ! '  and  he  received  it 
with  an  appearance  of  praying,  al- 
though we  could  not  distingoish 
what  he  said,  as  he  did  not  speak 
clearly. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  1st  October,  which  was  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  before  his  decease,  I  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  hear  mass,  and 
he  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  tho 
affirmative.  When  yie  corpus  was 
raised,  they  who  were  standing  at  bis 
bed-side  advised  hun  of  it ;  and  al- 
though his  eyes  were  shut,  and  wa 
thought  that  his  senses  were  wander- 
ing, his  highness  immediately  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  hastily  tore 
off  from  his  head  some  plasters  and  a 
cap,  the  better  to  adore  with  his 
heart  that  God  and  Saviour  whom  ho 
could  not  see  with  his  eyes.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  until  his  decease,  which 
took  place  at  about  one  o^clock  ia 
the  day,  we  passed  in  helping  him  to 
call  npon  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  all  who  were 
present  were  filled  with  grief,-s-al- 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  such  manifest  tokens 
of  the  glory  to  which  he  was  fast 
attaining :  and  thus  he  departed  from 
our  hands  without  a  sigh,  like  a  bird 
on  its  way  to  heaven. 
.  "  This,  most  powerful  sir,  was  the 
end  of  the  life  of  this  son  and  servant 
of  your  Majesty,  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  himself.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
for  thirty  and  three  years  he  hath  per- 
formed the  wishes  of  the  two  fathei*a 
whom  he  had  in  this  life — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  his  lord  and  father  the  Empe- 
ror, and  of  your  Majesty,  seeing  that 
his  highness  hath  informed  me  that 
his   Majesty    the   Emperor   wished 
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klm  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  your 
Majesty  desired  him  to  be  a  soldier. 
But  his  highness,  like  an  obedient  son, 
died  as  poor  as  a  friar,  and  in  an  hum- 
ble barrack  like  a  soldier ;  for  I  pro- 
mise your   Majesty  that   the  room 
Trherein  he  died  was  a  sort  of  garret 
over  a  st-able,  that  in  this  he  might 
imitate  the  poverty  of  Christ ;   and 
without  doubt,  most  Christian  Sir, 
for  four  or  five  months  before  his 
death,  he  was  constantly  occupied  in 
works  of  charity,  piety,  and  humility. 
His  whole  pleasure  consisted  in  visit- 
ing the  sick — of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  camp, — and  in  accompanying 
the    holy  sacrament,    giving    these 
wretched  men  charity  with  his  own 
hand,  receiving  with  the  utmost  com- 
passion the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
soldiers,  until  he  could  procure  carts 
in  which  to  convey  them  to  the  hos- 
pital; constantly  urging  me  to   see 
that  in  the  hospitaU   nothing  was 
wanting,  and  particularly  ordering  me 
to  see  that  the  sacraments  were  duly 
administered  to  the  sick,  that  none 
should   die  without  this  great  com- 
fort.   He  appointed  a  separate  hospi- 
tal for  those  who  had  contagious  disor- 
ders, and  charged  me  to  see  that  none  of 
those  should  die  unaneled.    And  since 
his  Holiness  gave  him  authority  to 
name  some  one  as  vicar-general,  to 
havefnll  power  in  all  matters  ecclesias- 
tical— ^whereof  I  understand  his  high- 
ness hath  informed  your  M^esty  by 
means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo — 
he  determined  to  root  out  of  the  army 
all  blasphemies,  oaths,  and  evil  doings, 
and  in  particular  the  sin  of  heresy, 
promising   me   that  he    would  not 
favour   any  one,    even  if  he   were 
especially  attached  to  his  person ;  and 
he  punished  those  who  sinned  in  this 
manner  in  the  army  with  such  vigom*, 
that,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
men,  especially  the  Spaniards,  were 
more  like  monks  in  a  convent  than 
like  soldiers  in  a  camp.     And  this 
most  excellent  prince  acted  in  such  a 
manner  that,  now  when  the  soldiers 
see  him  dead,  they  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  had  a  spirit  of  prophecy  touch- 
ing his  death.    Nay,  they  do  say  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  them  as  if  his 


death  were  after  the  manner  of  men, 
but  that  he  flew  like  an  angel  of  heaven 
up  to  his  God. 

"  Otavio  Gonzagua  performs,  and  has 
performed  on  his  part  whatsoever  was 
ordered  by  theSefior  Don  John,  taking 
advice  in  all  matters  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  waiting  like  all  of  us  to 
receive  the  commands  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, whose  royal  pereon  may  our 
Lord  guai'd  and  prosper  for  many 
years  to  come,  as  is  most  necessary 
for  the  Church. 

"  Fix>m  Namur,  this  3d  October 
1578."* 

Don  John  died  in  the  fortress 
commanding  the  town  of  Namur; 
and  on  the  3d  October,  his  body, 
placed  on  a  bier,  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  was  conveyed  by  several 
gentlemen  to  the  cathedral.  Don 
John  was  dressed  in  full  armour,  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  placed 
round  his  neck,  and  on  his  head  was 
a  plain  cramoisy  cap,  over  which  was 
a  crown  of  cloth  of  gold,  covered  with 
jewels ;  his  fingers  likewise  were  load- 
ed MTlth  rings.  In  this  guise  the  body 
was  carried  forth,  escorted  by  all  the 
clergy  of  the  place,  by  several  monks 
and  their  bishops.  All  the  assembled 
crowd  shed  tears,  and  made  loud 
lamentation  as  the  cavalcade  passed. 
The  bier  was  placed  on  a  raised  plat- 
form in  the  church,  and,  after  the  ser- 
vice had  been  performed,  the  corpse 
was  lowered  into  a  vault  near  the  high 
altar,  where  it  remained  until  it  was 
carried  into  Spain  in  the  following 
year. 

Don  John's  corpse  was  then  cut  in- 
to three  pieces,  and  placed  in  three 
small  chests  lined  with  blue  velvet, 
the  better  to  enable  it  to  pass  secretly 
through  France.  On  the  18th  March 
1579,  the  cavalcade  left  Namur,  and, 
passing  by  Meziers  and  Paris,  arrived 
at  Nantes,  where  the  whole  party  em- 
barked, and  reached  Santander  on  the 
Cth  May.  On  the  22d  the  funeral 
procession  amved  at  the  monastery 
of  Parreces,  five  leagues  from  Segovia, 
where  it  was  met  by  Busto  de  Vil- 
legas.  Bishop  of  Avila,  by  Juan  Gomez, 
the  Alcalde  of  the  Court,  accompanied 
by  some    algiiazils,    by    twelve   of 
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the  royal  chaplains,  and  other  people 
belonging  to  the  court.  The  three 
portions  of  Don  John's  body  were  now- 
joined  together  and  placed  in  a  coffin, 
covered  with  black  velvet;  on  the 
outside  was  sewn  a  cross  of  cramoisy 
velvet,  upon  which  were  emblazoned 
golden  nails.  The  coffin  was  made 
to  open  at  the  side,  in  case  any  desire 
might  be  expressed  to  see  the  dead 
body  within.  The  cavalcade  swelled 
as  it  approached  the  monastery  of  the 
Escurial,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  Snnday  the  24th  May 
1579,  accompanied  by  above  four 
Jiundred  men  on  horseback. 

We  will  now  follow  an  account 
l^ven  by  Fray  Juan  de  San  Geronimo, 
a  monk  of  the  Escurial,  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  occasion.  It  seems  the 
monks  came  out  to  meet  the  proces- 
sion : — 

"  And  because,"  says  Fray  Juan 
de  San  (jeronimo,  * '  the  Reverend  Prior 
was  absent  at  the  general  chapter, 
bolden  this  year  of  1579  at  San  Bar- 
tolem^  el  Real,  the  Vicar  Fray  Her- 
nando de  Torredllas  performed  the 
offices  in  his  stead,  and  went  forthwith 
the  ministers  in  their  full  canonicals : 
all  of  the  which  halted  at  a  table,  over 
which  was  a  dais  of  rich  brocade, 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
cloister,  where  the  gentlemen  bearing 
the  pall  placed  the  body.  The  cho- 
risters immediately  began  to  chant  the 
*  Subventti  Sancti  Dei;^  whereupon 
they  all  returned  in  procession  to  the 
church;  and  these  same  gentlemen 
who  bore  the  corpse  on  their  shoul- 


ders placed  it  on  the  platform  which 
had  been  raised  for  it,  when  the  Reve- 
rend father  vicar  read  the  funeral  ora- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
vent ;  the  bishop  and  the  pall-bearers 
being  ranged  round  the  raised  plat- 
form. When  this  was  finished,  the 
Reverend  fathers  went  to  the  choir  to 
sing  a  vigil,  and  the  bishop,  with  his 
company,  adjourned  for  awhile  to  take 
rest.  The  following  tlay,  which  was 
the  25th,  high  mass  was  sung,  the 
bishop  assisting  the  choristere  in  tiie 
choir.  When  mass  was  over,  the  monks 
went  into  the  chapel  where  the  corpse 
was,  and  sang  the  responses,  accom- 
panied by  the  organ,  while  the  monks 
of  San  liorenzo  answered  them  in  re- 
citative without  music."* 

After  this  a  formal  ceremony  was 
gone  throngh.  Philip's  secretary, 
Gastella,  read  a  royal  order  from  his 
Majesty,  directing  the  Man  of  the 
convent  of  Son  Lorenzo  to  receive  the 
body  of  his  dear  brother,  the  most  il- 
lustrious Don  John  of  Austria.  Fhty 
Juan  de  San  Geronimo  thus  con- 
cludes his  account : — 

*^  And  after  the  reading  of  the  said 
letter,  the  followers  of  Don  John  kt 
down  the  corpse  into  the  vault  which 
had  been  prepared  for  it  underneath 
the  high  altar,  and  placed  it  among 
the  other  corpses  of  the  royal  fiftmily. 
This  was  about  eleven  o'clodc  in  the 
day.  After  this  ceremony  we  all 
went  to  dinner." 

At  which  excellent  occnpatlonwe 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  them. 


*  Docnimentoi  inedUos  para  la  Historia  de  Efpatia,  vol.  vii.  p.  265. 
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Two  days  before  I  sailed  from 
Manritios,  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast 
on  one  of  the  packages  containing  my 
traps.  The  walls  were  stripped  of 
their  pictures,  the  cherished  whips  and 
pipes  were  gone  from  the  chiomey- 
piece — the  crockery  which  ministered 
to  my  occaaons  was  bon'owed.  The 
Sarah  transport  floated  in  the  harbour, 
and  almost  sent  the  tall  of  her  pen- 
dant into  my  window. 

These  was  no  mistake  about  it, — 
I  was  on  the  move ;  and,  of  com*se, 
as  I  was  bonnd  to  Old  England,  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  ecstatics.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  ^^  of  course," 
in  human  affairs.  Of  them,  the  tide 
is  subject  to  so  many  perturbations, 
that,  like  'Mrs  M^Stinger,  there  is  no 
saying  which  way  they  may  head  at 
any  moment  For  myself,  I  have 
ever  been  somewhat  of  a  cosmopolite, 
and  felt  it  to  be  bad  policy  for  a  crea- 
tore  of  condition  so  erratic  as  man,  to 
circumvent  too  closely  with  particulars 
of  locality  his  idea  of  home.  It  is  a 
narrowing  of  our  capabilities  to  anchor 
our  hopes  in  some  village  or  county, 
and  to  persuade  ourselves  that  thence 
they  cannot  be  started  without  ship- 
wreck. If  ever  any  of  the  sons  of 
men  were  senseless  of  ambition,  and 
the  okH  sacra  fameg — those  circulating 
forces  that  draw  men  from  the  native 
hearth,  and  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
societies — ^they  would  need  a  triple 
defence  against  Necessity  to  fortify 
such  a  position.  When  this  ^'  Daugh- 
ter of  Jove  "  descends  in  her  might, 
and  hurls  them  fromflieLr  strongholds 
— ^when  go  from  home  they  must,  even 
then  will  men  sometimes  goresistingly, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  go  pain- 
fully. A  man  who  should  ding  to  some 
particularpost  orpillar  till  torn  thence 
by  mechanical  force,  would  probably 
be  wounded  in  the  struggle.  And  so 
is  it  that  the  ment^  lacerations 
which  some  emigrants  exhibit  as 
the  work  of  cruel  necessity,  are  but 
the  effect  of  their  own  obstinate 
dingingtosome  spot  or  outward  object 
from  which  the  fiat  of  necessity  has 
separated  them.  Sudi  men  are  cruel 
to  themsdves,  and  must  often  move 
the  pity  of  their  fellow-wayfarers. 
Such  men  are  to  be  seen  nursing  their 
fiOROws,  blinding  their  eyes,  and  de- 
nying the  ■ynq>athie8  of  their  im- 


mortal and  infinite  spirits.  The 
World  is  man's  habitation;  and  a 
good  Providence  has  so  adorned  its 
every  part,  that  no  where  can  we  be 
called  to  dwell  where  a  wise  man 
may  not  be  happy  and  at  home.  The 
sacred  asylum  of  home,  is  of  no  geo<- 
gi*aphical  nor  material  limitation. 
Its  building  is  of  love,  and  faith,  and 
peace ;  and  these  foundations  may  be 
laid  any  where,  for  they  dwell  within 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  are  evoked  by  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  Be  wise,  then,  oh 
wanderer  from  the  land  of  thy  sires  I 
Open  thine  arms  to  thy  new  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  live  no  longer  as 
though  possessing  no  higher  innate 
powers  than  an  oyster  or  a  caali^ 
flower.  Here,  where  you  are,  you 
have  *what  may  serve  your  present 
aptitude ;  for  aught  more  you  must 
wait  till  hereafter. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  infer  that 
it  required  any  high  strain  of  philo- 
sophy to  accommodate  one's  self  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  few  years' 
sojourn  at  Mauritius.  One  might, 
perhaps,  assume  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world. 
The  good  merchants  and  planters 
exhibit  hospitality  in  its  very  pink, 
and  abundantly  evoke  for  your  benefit 
the  resources  of  the  island.  Objec- 
tions, on  the  score  of  climate,  I  look 
upon  as  unworthy  of  a  prudent  tra- 
veller ;  for  to  one  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  a  little  concession  to  circum- 
stances, all  climates  soon  become  the 
same.  'Tls  but  an  extra  doak  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  an  hour  or  two's  siesta 
at  Calcutta.  The  one  really  assail- 
able point  in  the  constitution  of 
Mauritius,  is,  that  it  is  a  little  out  of 
the  twopenny-post  line, — ^but  as  I  was 
not  in  love,  this  mattered  little  to  me. 

When  I  say  that  I  was  not  in  love, 
I  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
irrespectively  of  Mauritius.  Till  I 
set  foot  on  those  bewitching  shores  I 
had  deservedly  enjoyed  the  character 
of  a  hard-hearted,  impregnable  bache* 
lor.  It  would  be  tedious  to  sum  up 
the  names  of  my  messmates,  whom 
one  after  another  I  had  seen  fall  vic- 
tims to  eyes  that  had  vainly  expended 
fascination  on  me.  The  girls  always 
gave  me  up  as  a  bad  job  within  thvee 
weeks  of  our  arriving  at  new  quarters. 
But  now  my  time  was  come — dedi 
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manus — I  had  stretched  my  tether  to 
the  utmost ;  and  soon  after  I  had  set 
foot  on  the  island  of  Paul  and  Vu'ginia 
I  had  ceased  to  be  a  freeman. 

Now,  put  all  these  thhigs  together, 
and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  was  not  out  of  my  wits  with 
joy,  at  being  ordered  home. 

Mine  was  one  of  those  complicated 
cases  of  love  that  will  occur  some- 
times ;  not  one  flame,  but  many  con- 
sumed me, — not  one  image  of  female 
loveliness,  but  many  such  specimens, 
beset  my  reveries.  I  would  turn  out 
in  the  morning  with  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  Maria  was  the  real  girl 
after  all,  and  so  rest  satisfied,  till  some 
person  or  thing,  envious  of  my  peace, 
would  call  up  to  my  mind's  eye,  Lucie, 
or  some  other  of  the  score  of  pretty 
names  that  rejoice  Echo  in  that 
favoured  spot.  Thus  did  I  shift  my 
allegiance  from  one  to  another,  and 
live  in  such  uncertainty,  that  had 
Hymen's  self  decked  for  me  the  altar, 
I  should  have  been  so  long  in  settling 
what  name  should  thereon  be  inscribed, 
that  he  would  infallibly  have  put  his 
torch  out  in  disgust. 

So  tempered  I  sat  breakfasting. 
With  the  confusion  of  softer  feeling, 
which  I  have  tried  to  describe,  was 
mingled  a  little  indignation  at  a  letter 
which  1  had  just  received  from  my 
old  friend  Jack  Hardy.  He  did  me  < 
to  wit,  that  he  had  heard  of  my 
goings  on,  and  congratulated  me  on 
being  ordered  off,  before  I  was 
regularly  nabbed.  In  case  of  the 
worst, — and  this  was  the  part  for 
which  I  could  have  thrashed  him, — in 
case  of  the  nabbing  aforesaid  having 
actually  taken  place,  he  suggested, 
that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm,  since 
now  I  had  an  obvious  opportunity  of 
going  home  to  "  consult  my  friends." 
Considering  how  often  I  had  myself 
used  this  weary  old  joke,  I  remember 
it  did  seem  to  me  a  little  odd,  that  I 
should  so  wince  at  it  then .  "  Nabbed," 
thought  I,  "  I  only  wish  that  Jack, 
or  any  body  else,  would  tell  me  by 
whom."  And  then  I  began  to 
think,  how  like  my  state  was  to  that 
of  a  hypochondriac,  who,  assailed  by 
fifty  symptoms  at  once,  knows  not 
which  to  regard,  and  so  misses  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil.  Authorities 
agi*ee  in  stating,  that  a  man  can  be 
in  love  with  but  one  person  at  one 
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time;  so  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  some  one 
particular  young  lady  was  the  motive 
power  of  the  distraction  I  exhibited. 

But  little  mattered  it  who,  or  how 
many,  the  girls  might  be ;  I  was  going 
to  leave  them  all.  Soon  Mauritins 
and  its  happy  company  would  have 
to  exist  for  me  dreamily,  and  as  an 
image  of  the  past,  the  vivid  lights  of 
its  actuality  pushed  into  obscurity  by 
some  harsher  present.  Soon  the  po- 
pular   th,  would  be  gone,  and  be 

succeeded  by  some  other  no  less 
popular  regiment  —  and  then,  thought 
I,  how  long  will  the  girls  be  before 
their  gilef  finds  consolation  from 
among  the  new  arrivals?  "Will  any 
inconsolable  one  remember  us  ?  Will 
any  remember  me  ?  A  buzz  of  the 
island  patois  broke  in  ui)on  my  me- 
ditations, just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
make  out  the  image  of  one  fair  friend, 
who  seemed  to  stand  forth  in  favour- 
able relief  from  among  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  very  annoying  to  be 
forced  from  hope  just  nascent  in  distin- 
guishable form;  but  the  ideal  must  ever, 
experimentally,  give  way  to  the  real. 

I  approached  the  window,  where  a 
Babel  of  tongues  was  raging,  "  GaiUt 
donc^  gaitli!  li  grand  mossieu^  su  U 
petit  dievaV  * 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  was 
apparent,  in  the  person  of  my  Mend 
Hamilton,  who,  at  the  precise  moment 
of  my  reaching  the  window,  bad 
managed  to  make  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  was  dismounting.  I 
might  have  guessed,  before  seeing 
him,  who  was  the  comer,  for  he  never 
stiiTed  out,  in  his  then  fashion,  with- 
out causing  a  disturbance  of  the  po* 
pulai*  quiet.  He  was  a  tremendous 
big  fellow,  who  had  a  fancy  for  riding 
the  smallest  poney,  that  would  keep 
his  legs  well  bent  up  frx)m  trailing  on 
the  ground.  This  sight,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  particularly  tickled  the  fancy 
of  the  local  vagabonds ;  and  they  ha- 
bitually made  a  point  of  affording  him 
a  guard  of  honour  on  his  excursions. 

On  this  occasion  the  noise  waxed 
louder  than  usuid,  and  soon  let  me 
see  that  something  more  than  common 
was  in  the  wind.  As  soon  as  I  conld 
make  out  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
steed,  I  saw  that  his  garniture  was  oat 
of  the  ordinary  equestrian  fashion. 
About  his  saddle  was  slung  a  collection 


**  Look  there,  look  at  the  big  gentleman  on  the  little  hor8e.'*j 
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of  parc^,and  over  his  neck  depended 
two  uncovered,  and  uncommonly 
good-looking  bottles.  Besides  this, 
llamiltonhad  in  bis  hands  a  basket,  and 
was  evidently  made  up  in  all  respects 
for  a  start  or  a  cruise  some  whither. 

"  Whither  away  my  man?"  said  I 
as  he  entered,  mustering  up  the 
most  facetious  look  I  could,  to  hide 
the  possible  traces  of  melancholy  on 
my  physiognomy ;  for  I  knew  him  of 
old  as  a  desperate  roaster. 

*'  Where  you  are  coming  with  me, 
Jack,"  replied  Hamilton,  '*so  get  your 
traps  together  in  a  quarter  less  no 
time." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot; 
you  know  I  sail  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  have  lots  to  do^  Be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  a 
little,  just  a  little  out  of  sorts." 

"Melancholy,  and  so  foilh,"  said 
my  friend,  "  but  let  me  tell  you  that's 
exactly  the  reason  why  I've  come  to 
fetch  you.  Here,  read  this  billet- 
douxy  and  then  give  me  your  answer." 

He  threw  me  a  pretty,  little,  three- 
cornered,  rose-colom'ed,  scented  note, 
whose  supei'scription  set  my  heart 
palpitating.  It  was  the  calligraphy 
of  Virginie  G — ,  and  addressed  itself, 
comprehensively,  "To  all  whom  it 
might  concern." 

In  pretty  mock  heroics,  it  set  forth 
the  commands  of  ceitain  undersigned 
fair  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  all 
and    sundry    the    officers    of    Her 

Majesty's th  regiment,  to  repair 

to  a  spot,  some  little  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  there  to 
hoXiXfete  diampttre^  by  way  of  parting 
festivity.  I  looked  over  the  names 
of  the  fair  despots,  and  saw  that 
among  them  were  most  of  those  who 
had  especially  made  happy  the  last 
few  years  of  my  experience.  Virgin  ie 
G —  hei-self  was  certainly  the  one 
on  whom  I  thought  the  most  fi-equcntly 
in  connexion  with  the  two  days  that 
alone  remained  to  me. 

'*  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  when  I 
had  spelt  over  the  list  of  names, 
"  here  is  enough  to  tempt  one ;  but 
let  us  be  discreet  as  we  grow  old. 
What  can  come  of  my  going,  but 
fresh  regrets?  Can  I  forget  that  in 
two  days  I  am  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  that  some  new  fellow  will  succeed 
to  all  my  tender  interests  here,  just 
as  naturally  as  he  will  to  my  quarters." 
Hamilton  had  lit  a  cigar,  and  smoked 


on  thus  far  in  silence,  though  I  felt 
that  he  was  watching  me. 

"I  have  not  done  my  business 
yet,"  said  he,  "nor  shall  I  without 
a  little  bit  of  treacheiy.  Virginie 
wrote  ths^t  letter." 

"There's  no  treachery  in  telling 
that,  for  I  knew  it  at  once." 

"  But  there  is  treachery  in  telling 
that  she  laid  her  commands  on  me  to 
show  the  document  to  you  :  more  es- 
pecially, as  I  believe  she  would  blush 
extravagantly,  if  she  thought  you 
knew  it." 

Now  let  me  say,  that  though  I  had 
for  Virginie  that  kind  of  sentiment 
that  made  me  feel  ill  at  ease  under 
the  inquisitorial  eye  of  my  friend,  i 
had  never  felt  sure  that  she  cared 
for  me  accordingly.  Some  girls  are 
so  excessively  tender,  that  they  can 
spare  more  love  to  a  canary  bird,  than 
others  can  afford  to  a  declared  suitor. 
Virginie  was  of  this  affectionate  sort ;. 
so,  though  she  had  been  tender  to  me^ 
I  lacked  assurance  that  this  tender- 
ness contained  in  it  any  thing  of  dis- 
tinction. 

I  will  confess,  then,  that  it  touched 
me  rather,  to  hear  that  she  had  ac- 
tually vouchsafed  me  a  particular 
remembrance. 

"Jack,"  said  my  friend,  "30U  must 
come.  I'll  be  candid,  and  tell  you  at 
once  that  I've  read  you  like  a  book. 
You're  in  love  with  one  of  those  girls,, 
and  don't  exactly  know  which  it  is.^ 
Well  and  good — that  has  been  many 
a  good  fellow's  lot  before  you.  How- 
ever, here's  a  chance  for  you  to  try 
to  learn  your  own  mind." 

"  Alas !  and  much  good  that  would, 
do  me ! " 

"  Good — of  course  it  will.  You 
will  have  them  all  together,  and  there's 
nothing  like  comparison  for  helping, 
on  a  judgment.  Besides,  if  you  do 
nothing  else,  you  will  at  least  Ivave  & 
pleasant  day,  and  leave  a  good  im- 
pression." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  particularly 
disposed  to  join  a  mirthful  part}-.. 
But  at  least  I  should  see  once  more 
assembled  in  their  glory  the  kind 
creatures  on  whom  I  depended  for 
pleasant  recollections.  I  should  bo 
able  to  see  whether  any  of  them 
appeared  sorry  to  leave  us,  who  had 
bonie  them  company  in  so  many  a  deed 
of  mirth.  And  as  at  all  events  I 
should  escape  a  fair  portion  of  the 
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twice  twenty -four  hours^  moping  that 
otherwise  must  be  endored,  I  deter- 
mined to  go,  though  at  the  risk  of 
sharpening  the  regrets  of  parting. 

Thci-e  was  also  another  reason  why 
I  was  the  readier  to  go ;  and  as  there- . 
by  hangs  the  adventiu-e  of  this  present 
inditing,  I  may  as  well  explain  at 
once.  This  was  the  last  day  on  which 
I  could  write  myself  owner  of  my 
pretty  little  Mudian  boat,  the  Ware. 
I  had  sold  her  off  with  my  nag  and 
.the  usual  encumbrances,  and  the  next 
day  she  was  to  be  the  property  of  a 
new  master.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  island  within  the  last  few  years 
will  remember  the  Wave,  that  used 
to  beat  every  thing  in  her  waters.  The 
only  thing  that  at  all  came  up  to  her 
was  the  launch  of  the  old  Bucephalns. 
This  was  the  fancy  boat  of  the  fii-st 
lieutenant,  who  after  many  experi- 
ments had  hit  upon  the  lug  as  the  be- 
coming rig.  "With  the  wind  well  on 
the  quarter,  the  old  launch  would  beat 
me,  and  dose  hauled  I  would  beat  her ; 
but  which  after  all  was  the  better  boat 
was  a  question  we  could  never  settle. 
However,  it  was  for  no  want  of  trying. 
As  surely  as  it  blew  at  all  fresh,  so 
surely  would  the  little  Wave  be  seen 
cruising  about  among  the  shipping, 
and  passing  under  the  stem  of  the 
Bucephalus ;  and  so  surely  also  would 
the  launchers  be  piped  away  on  board 
the  big  craft.  Many  was  the  prophecy 
uttered  that  the  little  barkcy  would 
be  my  coffin,  and  so  once  she  certainly 
would  have  been,  had  we  not  had 
water  ballast  aboard,  when  she  cap- 
sized in  a  heavy  squall,  to  which  I 
would  not  shorten  sail. 

I  liked  mightily  the  idea  of  a  fare- 
well cruise  in  my  poor  little  boat,  in 
such  pleasant  company.  Objections 
touching  her  unprovlsioned  state  were 
met  at  once  by  Hamilton,  who  had 
laid  in  abundance,  and  was  carrying 
about  him  some  of  the  odd  trifles  for- 
gotten in  the  first  instance.  He  had 
fully  bapgained  to  go  in  my  boat,  and 
as  my  companion.  Boating  was  no 
usual  fkncy  of  his ;  but  somehow  he 
had  a  great  idea  of  my  nautical  skill, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  the  craft  her- 
self, that  made  him  sometimes  willing 
to  enlist  as  my  companion.  He  was 
a  very  good  fellow,  but,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  more  useM  and  agreeable  on 
shore  than  at  sea.  He  would  sit 
down  iu  the  little  hatch  and  smoke 


his  pipe  rationally  enough  when  all 
was  smooth.  But  directly  we  felt 
the  wind,  and  began  to  lie  over  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  yon  might  see 
him  eyeing  the  dingy^s  skulls,  or  any 
stray  bit  of  plank  as  a  stand  by  in 
case  of  capsize.  Once  I  saw  him  pull 
his  jacket  off  for  a  swim  ashore  when 
well  out  of  soundings.  Put  all  this 
together,  and  you  will  understand  my 
Mend  to  have  been  of  a  temperament 
nervous  as  touching  the  water.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  very  good  fellow; 
more  particularly  one  to  whom  I  least 
feared  to  communicate  any  little  ro- 
mantic episode  that  might  turn  up. 
A  good  deal  in  this  way  I  had  already 
told  him ;  and,  far  from  laughing  at 
me,  he  had  seriously  set  himself  to 
help  me  at  my  need. 

We  settled  then  that  we  should  go 
together  to  take  this  last  day's  sail 
out  of  the  Wave,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ladies'  society,  before  the 
act  of  severing  should  take  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  were 
the  hopes  that  seemed  to  peep  out 
at  me  from  the  prospect  of  oar  ar- 
rangement ;  but  plainly  enough  I  did 
encourage  the  hope  of  some  good  that 
was  to  come  of  it.  Peiiiai)s  I  was 
brightened  up  by  the  change  for  the 
better  that  my  lively  and  somewhat 
whimsical  friend  had  introduced  into 
my  morning  society.  Certainly  he 
was  much  wittier,  and  more  amusing 
than  my  own  thoughts,  which  had  been 
my  only  companionship  before.  At 
any  rate,  having  once  agreed  to  the 
convention,  I  set  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  myself  and  my  traps  with  a 
good  will.  The  day  was  lovely,  and 
by  happy  accident  not  too  hot.  A 
light  breeze  was  springing  up  which 
would  carry  us  nicely  out  of  the 
harbour."  TTie  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  start  was  touching  the  due 
manning  of  my  craft,  as  Pierre  and 
his  little  son  Antoinc,  who  had  com- 
posed my  former  crew,  had  been  paid 
off  the  day  before,  and  were  shipped 
aboard  another  craft  by  this  time. 
Right  sorry,  too,  they  had  been  at  the 
change,  for  both  skipper  and  craft  had 
been  exactly  to  their  taste.  I  was 
not  up  to  navigating  the  boat  entirely 
by  myself,  and  had  no  great  opinion  of 
the  value  of  my  friend  Hamilton  as 
a  watch-mate.  However,  he  volun- 
teered with  such  hearty  good  wiU» 
and  the  weather  promised  to  afford  se 
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little  room  for  seamansliip,  that  I 
thonght  he  might  do  at  the  pinch. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been 
out  alone,  for,  frequently  as  we  had 
been  together,  he  had  been  constant 
to  his  character  as  a  passenger. 

*'Now  Hamilton,"  said  I,  "you 
most  work  yonr  passage.  You  must 
etaud  by  to  dap  on  a  rope,  or  run  to 
the  tiUer." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  never  fear ; 
m  not  shirk  my  work.  IVe  had  a 
wet  jacket  before  I  saw  your  craft. 
Did  I  never  tell  you  abotit  my  craise 
on  the  Cam  ?  " 

"  Never,  Tom." 

"Th«i  you  do  not  know  half  my 
nautical  experiences.  Let  me  ask  you 
how  often  you  have  been  capsized  in 
one  day?" 

^*  Never  but  once,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  that  was  when  Pierre  held 
on  too  long  at  the  sheet,  against  that 
old  launch  of  the  Bucephalus." 

*^  IVe  been  before  this  twice  furly 
foundered,  and  once  hard  and  fast 
ashoi-e  in  one  day.    I  was  on  a  visit 

to  Bob  S *s  brother  at  Magdalen, 

and  among  the  amusements  of  the 
season  was  boating:  most  unseasonable 
work  it  was  just  then,  for  the  weather 
was  bitter  cold.  We  started,  a  lot  of 
us,  intending  to  navigate  the  river  as 
far  as  Ely.  None  of  us  happened  to 
know  any  thing  about  nauticals,  so 
we  blindly  submitted  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  a  fresh  -man  who  wore  a 
remarkably  hard-a-weather  pilot- 
coat,  and  waddled  in  walking  like  a 
man  unused  to  terra  firma.  He  took 
the  command  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible ;  never  dreaming  of  so  far  doubt- 
ing our  judgments  as  to  mistrust  his 
own  ability.  We  had  hardly  got  well 
away,  when  a  squall  laid  us  right 
over,  and  furly  swamped  the  boat. 
This  we  regarded  as  an  accident  that 
ini«^t  oveitake  the  most  skilful ;  and 
I  verily  believe  that  we  even  the 
more  h^hly  esteemed  our  Palinurus 
on  account  of  the  coolness  which,  we 
must  all  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he 
exhibited.  But  when,  soon  after,  he 
ran  us  regularly  under  water,  we 
began  to  be  suspicious,  and  hints  flew 
about  that  he  had  undertaken  more 
than  he  was  up  to.  On  this  Mr  Tar- 
paulin, with  all  imaginable  compla- 
cency, asked  us  what  the  row  was 
about,  and  whether  we  thought  that 
any  of  us  would  have  done  better, 


if  this  had  been  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  that  we  had  exercised  naval 
command.  After  this  confession,  we 
were  no  more  surprised  at  accidents. 
We  regarded  it  as  rather  an  easy  let 
off  that  the  concern  was  driven  hope- 
lessly hard  ashore,  in  a  stiff  clayey 
soil,  that  allowed  no  idea  of  getting 
her  off  that  night.  All  this  may 
sound  very  little  to  a  regular  old  siUt, 
like  yourself;  but  add  to  this  little 
sketch  the  idea  of  a  driving  sleet,  and 
a  seven  or  eight  miles*  walk  to  Ely  at 
midnight,  without  shoes,  which  tho 
greedy  loam  sucked  from  off  our  feet^ 
and  the  ensembh  of  hardship  is  enough 
to  satisfy  a  landsman  like  myself. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  little 
given  to  boating,  and,  as  you  know, 
never  go  out  except  with  you." 

"  Well  I'll  try  never  to  play  you  such 
a  trick  as  did  your  tarpaulin  fiiend. 
But  the  sea  is  a  ticldish  element, 
and  the  sky  is  a  treacherous  monitor." 

**  They  never,  either  of  them,  pro- 
mised better  than  they  do  to-day,  so 
let  us  be  off,  or  Yirginie  will  start  in 
search  of  pleasure  with  a  cloud  on  her 
pretty  face." 

We  bundled  up  our  traps  and 
started  accordingly.  The  distance 
between  my  quarter  and  the  little 
mole  where  the  Wave  lay  rocking  in 
the  gentle  undulations  was  soon 
passed  over.  I  felt  the  influence  of 
feelings  far  more  serious  than  I 
wished  to  have  perceived,  and 
Hamilton  evidently  respected  them. 
Like  a  good  fellow,  he  pulled  away  at 
his  cigar  and  said  nothing.  His 
little  animal,  under  the  guardianship 
of  one  of  the  ragged  gamtnsy  had  pre- 
ceded us  to  the  waterside,  and  wad 
there  waiting  our  arrival,  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  its  burden. 

Poor  little  Wave!  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  lying  in  harbour 
when  her  sister  craft  were  under 
weigh.  One  might  have  fancied  that^ 
with  a  sentiment  of  desolation,  she 
allowed  her  burgee  to  droop  listlessly, 
flapping  it  against  her  mast,  as  s 
bird  makes  sorrowful  action  with  her 
wings.  It  did  seem  too  bad  to  sell 
her ; — and  again  I  went  over  in  my 
mind  the  bargain  I  had  driven,  and 
the  price  I  had  taken  for  her.  After 
all,  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable, 
that  I  could  not  take  her  with  me, — 
and,  besides,  I  was  going  where  I 
could  not  use  her. 
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All  the  rest  of  the  fellows  had 
started,  aud  already  were  hidden 
from  us,  as  we  then  stood,  round 
the  rocky  point.  There  was  no  one 
to  hail  for  a  dingy,  and  we  were 
beholden  to  a  dusky  gentleman  in  a 
eountiy  boat  for  a  passage  along- 
side. We  had  a  job  to  get  the 
anchor  np;  for  it  had  so  happened 
that  when  last  we  came  in  all  the 
buoya  were  occupied,  and  as  I  had 
little  idea  of  wanting  to  use  her  again, 
I  had  let  go  her  anchor.  When  we  were 
fairly  under  weigh,  I  began  to  look  a 
little  into  our  capabilities.  She  had. 
been  sold  *^  all  staudiug,"  so  that  the 
general  comple:!iiou  of  her  gear  was 
much  what  it  had  been  under  my 
catering.  But  there  were  already 
some  symptoms  of  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. The  sail  locker  was  empty ; 
and  I  remembered  that  her  old  suit 
had  been  exempted  from  the  genei^al 
bill  of  sale,  and  made  over  as  a  legacy 
to  old  PieiTC.  He  had  walked  off 
with  them;  and  thus  we  were  left 
with  no  second  suit  of  sails  in  case  of 
accident.  Those  on  deck  were  all  she 
had  to  show.  However,  this  defi- 
ciency was  far  from  causing  me  any 
alarm ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  sea 
accident  seemed  less  probable  than 
that  we  should  carry  away  any  of  her 
rags  that  day.  We  were  going, 
merely  for  easy  locomotion,  amidst  a 
fry  of  small  craft,  some  of  whom 
would  be  sure  to  lend  us  whatever  by 
any  accident  we  might  want.  My 
present  mate,  moreover,  had  a  special 
objection  to  "carrying  on."  There 
was  a  convention  between  us,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  understood  that 
whenever  he  came  with  me,  we  were 
to  slope  along  on  an  even  keel.    His 

apprehension  of  disaster  com  prehended 
nothing  but  fear  of  a  capsize  from 
carrying  too  much  sail.  I  think  he 
would  have  prefeiTed  going  unpro- 
vided as  we  were,  to  leaving  it  in  my 
power  to  make  sail  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. All  he  realised  was,  that' 
without  sail  a  craft;  would  not  "  turn 
the  turtle;*'  and  as  to  her  fetching 
port,  he  had  in  this  paiticular  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  skipper 
for  the  time  being. 

There  was  scarcely  enough  wind 
for  us  to  work  out  of  the  hai'bour,  as 
the  set  of  the  sea  carried  us  strongly 
towards  the  bluff  of  rock  that  stretches 
nearly  across  the  eiitrance*    But  as  I 


have  said,  there  were  few  boats  could 
go  to  windward  of  the  Wave,  and  per* 
haps  none  that  "went  about"  more 
readily,  and  with  less  loss.    So  wo 
managed  to  shave  past,  and  came  into 
full  view  of  the  little  squadron.    We 
were  signalised  at  once,  not  by  the 
ordinary  bits  of  bunting,  but  by  general 
acclamation,  and  waviug  of  handker^ 
chiefs  by  om*  fair  friends.    On  board 
the  largest  yacht,  a  committee  of  ladies 
had    established    themselves,    with 
plenary  powei^  of  command.    This 
was  the  Queen  Bee,  whose  motions 
the  rest  were  to  follow.    At  the  mo- 
ment of  our  coming  in  sight  she  set 
the  example   of  making    sail,  and 
making  the  best  of  our  way  to  our 
rendezvous;    and  forthwith  all  the 
rest,  who  had  been  lying-to  for  us, 
followed  her  motions.    The  idea  of 
the  party  was  to  get,  as  best  vrc 
could,  with  the  light  breeze  that  then 
served,  to  the  rendezvous.    For  our 
return,  we  were  almost  sure  of  the 
land-breeze,  which  w^onld  help  us  along 
homeward  without  any  trouble.  They 
were  all  in  tip-top  spirits, — especialljy 
I  thought,  on  board  the  Commodore. 
In  about  half  an  hour  we  ranged  up 
along-side   of  her,    and    there  we 
found  collected  what  might  be  called 
the  bouquet  of  the  party.      Among 
them  was  Yirginie,  whom  I  had  ha3 
hoped  to  find,  but  whom  I  could  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  really  did  fiud^ 
subdued  at  the  parting  with  so  many 
of  her  friends — more  especially  at 
parting  with  myself.     She  bore  the 
air  of  happiness  triumphant.    Still  I 
could  not  but  fancy,  when  she  waved 
her  pretty  hand  to  me,  that  it  was 
with  something  of  emprestement,    I 
know  that  I  must  have  been  consider- 
ably empresse  vamy  salutation ;  for  a 
host  of  latent    associations    stirred 
within  me,  at  this,  as  I  deemed  it^ 
farewell  meeting.    I  had  no  desire  to 
make  myself  ridiculous ;  so  I  kept 
my  own  counsel  as  well  as  I  could. 
But  I  felt  seriously  unhappy,  and  re- 
pented for  the  moment  that  I  had 
obeyed  the  invitation.    I  will   not 
detail   the   history   of  the   fete—it 
passed  with  eveiy  advantage  of  wea- 
ther aud  sociability.    The  poor  sen- 
timentalists, if  any  there  were  besides 
myself,  must  have   felt   themselves 
sadly  out  of  their  element.  All  seemed 
as  jovial  as  though  no  such  thing  as 
parting  existed  as  a  human  necessity* 
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Amid  all  I  grew  sadder  and  sadder, 
and  blamed  my  own  folly  in  coming. 
Already  I  thought  that  many  of  the 
damsels  showed  an  nnaccostomed 
disregard  of  my  presence,  as  though 
it  were  no  longer  worth  while  to  dis- 
tinguish with  attention  a  man  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  them  for 
ever.  Yir^nie  was  unequivocally  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  She  was,  as 
abe  ever  had  been,  kind ;  and  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  my  fiiturc  move* 
mentd,  even  speculating  on  our  meet- 
ing again.  But  she  seemed  thorough* 
ly  content  that  I  should  go,  and  as 
though  no  such  draam  had  ever  en- 
tered her  head  as  that  I  might,  under 
any  drcomstances,  remain  with  her. 
Altogether  I  was  so  far  from  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  party  that  I 
suffered  an  access  of  misanthropy.  In 
my  own  mind  I  condemned  her  as 
having  been  utterly  spoiled  by  educa- 
tion and  early  associations.  She  had 
been  used  to  intimacy  with  so  many, 
and  such  constantly  changing  friends, 
that  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  the 
stability  of  friendship.  The  devotion 
of  love  could  not,  I  thought,  be  found 
with  her ;  and  without  this  devotion 
hearts  are  not  given. 

On  the  melancholy  pasturage  of  my 
own  thoughts  I  became  at  last  so 
visibly  doleful,  that  I  acted  quite  as  a 
wet  blanket  on  the  party.  Some  of 
the  giddier  <imong  the  girls  rallied 
me,  more  wittily  than  compassionately, 
on  my  love- tokens;  and  wished  to 
try  me  by  a  sort  of  jury,  to  discover 
which  of  themselves  it  was  that  caused 
my  grief.  The  effect  of  this  badmage 
on  me  was  to  kindle  no  little  exaspe- 
ration against  the  principal  persecutors, 
and  to  make  me  pretty  considerably 
nnamiable  to  all.  I  felt  that  I  was' 
behaving  in  a  way  that  would  be 
likely  to  leave  behind  me  no  good 
impression,  and  yet  I  could  not  con- 
strain myself  to  propriety. 

Thus  far  my  expedition  seemed  to 
have  answered  ill.  I  have  now  to  tell 
how  it  anon  seemed  to  threaten  worse, 
and  then  turned  out  in  the  happy 
issue  which  I  at  present  enjoy. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  think  of 
Tetoming.  There  was  every  proba- 
bility of  our  finding  this  an  easy  task, 
as  we  were  able  pretty  well  to  cal- 
culate on  the  rising  of  the  land-breeze. 
The  wind  had  faUen  during  the  day, 
and  for  some  hours  there  had  been  a 


dead  calm.  The  breeze  that  was  to 
succeed  it  was  very  long  in  coming. 
The  revellers  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  entertainment  that  no 
thought  was  breathed  of  getting  ready 
for  a  start,  till  the  gentle  sighing  of 
the  neighbouring  sugar  canes  told  us 
that  the  elements  would  ser\'e  our 
turn.  Such  a  large  and  straggling 
party  was  not  got  together  and  re- 
embarked  without  difficulty ;  and  the 
upshot  of  all  was  that,  by  the  timo 
wo  were  under  weigh  homewards,  it 
was  well  on  in  the  evening.  This 
gave  us  little  uneasiness ;  the  nights 
were  clear,  the  breeze  was  generally 
steady,  and  as  the  land  lay  pretty 
well  astern,  the  only  difficulty  that 
occurred  to  me  was  conccraing  tho 
orderly  behaviour  of  some  of  the  men, 
who  had  taken  too  much  wine  to  be 
quite  manageable. 

As  it  concerns  our  subsequent 
adventure,  I  may  as  well  say  that 
none  of  the  uproarious  ones  were  on 
board  the  Wave.  They  none  of  then^ 
would  patiXHiise  a  craft  (so  they  said) 
which  was  commanded  by  such  a  long- 
faced  skipper.  So  Hamilton  and 
myself  were  the  complement  return- 
ing, as  we  had  been  coming.  He  was 
as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  just  as  much 
disposed  as  ever  to  be  "  handy  Billy," 
or,  in  common  language,  to  do  a  turn 
of  work  wherever  he  might  be  useful, 
I  should  think  that  we  must  have 
numbered,  in  all,  at  least  twenty  boats* 
It  did  not  seem  unlikely  that  some  of 
them  might  fall  on  board  of  each 
other,  as  they  were  crowded  very 
thickly,  and  some  of  them  kept  poor 
watch.  Some  of  the  steeramen  were 
too  jolly  to  be  careful,  and  the  giria 
did  not  by  any  means  call  them  ta 
order.  It  is  almost  a  peculiarity  of 
colonial  girls  to  be  without  fear.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  see  so  much  of 
change,  that  few  things  strike  them 
as  strange, — and  it  is  strangeness  that 
generally  terrifies.  As  I  had  sold  my 
yacht,  and  bargained  for  her  price,  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  be  particularly 
carefal  of  what  had  become  another 
man's  property.  I  was  unwilling  to 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  even  her 
paint-work,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
about  the  extent  of  damage  threatened 
by  a  collision.  So  I  held  on  till  tho 
whole  set  Of  them  were  started,  and 
then  got  under  weigh,  keeping  in 
their  wake.     There  was  no   great 
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distance  between  ns,  only  jnst  snffi- 
cient  to  keep  ub  well  clear  of  them. 

Merry  sounds  of  song  and  talk 
reeonnded  from  the  tiny  specks  that 
floated  on  ocean.  Good-humoured 
hails  were  sent  back  to  me,  and  many 
an  offer  made  of  a  tow-rope  to  help 
me  to  my  station.  Some  of  them 
had  musical  instrumeiits  with  them, 
and  gave  the  harmony  of  voice  and 
string  to  be  blended  with  the  even- 
ing air.  A  happier  or  securer  party 
never  enjoyed  themselves,  nor  any,  I 
should  say,  that  fancied  for  themselves 
a  more  perfect  exemption  from  the 
possibility  of  danger. 

Things  went  thus  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  gradual  change  of 
evening  into  night  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  lengthened  twilight. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  gradually 
falling,  seemed  then  fairly  to  expire. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  done  by  sail- 
ing, and  the  boats  remained  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  slight  swell,  with- 
out the  least  homewai*d  motion.  It 
was  plainly  a  case  of  ^^out  oars." 
Sadly  against  the  grain  did  it  go  with 
us  to  pull  off  our  jackets  and  set  to 
work ;  but  there  remained  no  choice. 
We  could  not  stay  there  all  night, 
and  if  we  meant  to  fetch  om*  port  we 
most  pull.  Some  of  them  managed 
very  well,  as  they  were  helped  by  the 
man-of-war  boats  that  had  joined  the 
cruise.  They  got  considerably  ahead, 
and  thus  a  division  was  produced  in 
our  little  flotilla.  The  Wave  was 
amongst  the  stemmost,  as  for  want  of 
hands  we  had  been  able  to  do  but 
little;  and  besides  that,  we  were  in  no 
working  humour.  One  by  one  they 
All  forged  ahead  so  far  as  to  be  out  of 
Bight  at  that  time  of  night ;  yet  still  not 
so  far  but  that  we  occasionally  heard 
them  hailing,  or  singing  at  their  oars. 

As  we  had  no  fancy  for  a  hard  spell 
sX  pulling,  we  took  things  coolly  as 
they  came.  We  kept  all  sail  set  to 
take  advantage  of  any  little  breeze 
that  might  come,  and  meanwhile 
waited  as  patiently  as  we  could. 
Some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  pro- 
bably passed  in  this  way,  and  then 
the  face  of  the  night  began  to  undergo 
A  change.  The  douds  showed  a  de- 
position to  concentrate  in  a  particular 
|K)int  over  to  landward,  and  light 
<:£it8paws  to  play  upon  the  water. 
Soon  the  breeze  steadied  a  bit,  and 
allowed  us  to  lie  on  our  course ;  aud 


before  long  we  were  going  throiigii 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  five  knots. 
We  held  on  thus,  till  I  knew  thiU  we 
must  be  coming  close  on  to  the  ngly 
reef  that  lies  a^nt  three  miles  S.S.  w . 
of  Fort  St  Louis.  The  cloods  had 
become  blacker,  and  without  donbt  a 
squall  was  brewing.  Judging  firom 
expeiienoe,  I  fancied  that  it  would  be 
only  of  nun;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
seemed  not  yet  to  be  so  near  aa  to 
require  us  to  take  in  canvass.  So  we 
held  on  everything,  and  I  ran  forward 
to  look  out  for  the  reef,  and  left 
Hamilton  at  the  tiller.  I  at  no  time 
particulaiiy  liked  to  have  him  for  a 
steersman,  but  now  I  had  no  choice, 
for  he  would  not  by  any  means  have 
done  for  a  look-out  man. 

''  Now  Hamilton,''  I  said,  ''  look 
out,  keep  her  as  she  goes  a  bit,  and 
have  one  eye  to  windward,  for  there  is 
a  regular  sneezer  brewing,  and  we  shall 
have  it  hot  and  strong  in  a  jiffey." 

As  I  ran  forward,  I  looked  at  him 
to  see  whether  he  appeared  to  be  at 
all  in  a  stew,  but  was  rejoiced  to  find 
him  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  st^4>ed 
confidently  to  his  post,  and  looked 
out  to  windward  like  a  regular  sea-dog. 

We  had  now  come  to  that  point  of 
our  course  where  the  wind  ceased  to 
be  right  astern.  The  head  of  the 
coast  makes  it  necessary  to  beat  np  a 
bit,  in  order  to  weather  the  headland. 
We  were  perfectly  able  to  do  this, 
and  to  have  even  a  point  or  two  to 
spare,  only  we  should  want  a  more 
skilful  helmsman  than  Hamilton. 
However,  we  were  just  clearing  the 
reef,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  more  I 
should  be  able  to  retmn  to  my  post. 
Meanwhile,  I  kept  her  as  she  was  a 
bit,  till  I  should  be  able  to  put  her 
round  myself. 

I  had  been  for  some  minntes  too 
much  occupied  with  the  pilotage  to 
think  of  the  weather,  so  had  implicitl  j 
trusted  the  observation  of  this  to  my 
watch-mate.  He  ever  and  anon  report- 
ed  things  looking  worse  and  worse. 

A  fine  dust  of  rain,  as  It  were  beat* 
ing  into  my  face,  made  me  look  np, 
and  I  saw  that  we  were  in  for  it. 

^^  Stand  by  there,"  I  sang  out. 

*^  Ay,  ay,''  said  Hamilton,  and  he 
did  stand  by  with  the  air  of  a  regular 
blue  jacket. 

This  was  all  the  caution  for  which 
I  had  time.  The  same  moment  the 
squdli  broke  heavily  upon  us,  and  the 
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poor  litde  Ware  was  tfarowii  nearly 
rigbt  on  her  beam  ends. 

"  Lnff  there,"  I  cried,  ^'  Inf^  man, 
quick." 

"Ay,  ay,"  was  the  ready  re- 
jcHoder,  but  alas!  just  the  contrary 
was  the  thing  done.  Whether 
Uamllton  was  flniiied,  or  whether  he 
never  rightly  knew  what  Inffing  meant, 
he  pot  the  helm  hard  np.  In  swing- 
ing cff  before  the  squall,  she  canght 
the  foil  force  of  the  wind,  and  for  one 
moment  I  thought  all  was  over  with 
OS.  She  went  so  far  over  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  should 
not  capsize.  But  at  the  same  instant, 
and  before  one  could  well  think  of 
the  predicament,  a  jerk  was  felt,  an 
explosion  as  of  a  pistol  was  heard, 
and  the  little  craft  righted.  The 
mainsail  had  been  blown  clear  away 
from  the  stay-rope,  and  was  flutter- 
ing about  in  ribbons. 

In  a  moment  I  saw  the  danger  of 
oar  position.  The  squall  had  been 
the  first  burst  of  a  regular  built  gale, 
trhich  was  now  blowing  tremendously 
offshore.  Had  we  been  all  a-taunto 
we  might  have  managed  to  beat 
against  it,  but  even  then  it  would 
have  been  a  tedious  business,  and 
vodd  have  required  careful  steering. 
At  present,  wil£  only  our  jib  standing, 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  dream 
of  such  a  thing.  No  earthly  power 
coold  prevent  our  drifting  out  to  sea. 

Does  any  man  who  has  not  been 
]  laced  in  such  a  position,  think  that 
Le  can  realise  the  feelings  of  two 
human  beings  thrown  thus,  like  us, 
waife  on  the  wide  ocean.  I  believe 
that  DO  man  can ;  but  to  assist  the 
imagination  of  such  a  one,  let  him 
confer  one  or  two  things.  The 
iratcrs  before  us  came,  with  scarcely 
•tbe  break  of  an  island,  from  the  ice- 
fields of  the  south  pole, — and  behind 
us  tbe  waste  might  abnost  be  called 
>K>andles8.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
shcnld,  as  things  went,  find  ourselves 
clear  of  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  then 
tbe  Indian  coast  might  be  considered 
the  nearest  breakwater.  The  billows 
that  would  roll  after  us  would  come 
irith  aU  the  force  collected  within  such 
mighty  limits,  nnder  the  exdtement 
of  the  gale.  Had  our  bark  been  of 
pn)portions  to  combat  the  elements, 
we  could  have  found  no  safety  in  an 
nnvictualed  refbge.  She  would  at 
t&ost  have  afforded  us  the  means  of 


prolonging  agony.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  the  want  of  provisions  seemed  to 
me  then  to  enhance  the  horrors  of  our 
condition.  Our  death  by  drowning 
seemed  so  certain,  and  so  immediately 
imminent,  that  no  room  remained  for 
remoter  apprehensions. 

For  one  moment,  I  believe,  we  both 
lost  our  self-possession.  Hamilton 
was  alarmed  at  the  heeling  over,  and 
at  the  noise,  but,  when  the  boat 
righted,  he  seemed  to  think  all  the 
danger  was  over.  My  blank  look, 
however,  somewhat  alarmed  him,  and 
he  did  not  quite  understand  why  it 
was  that  we  were  sailing  off  shore  at 
such  a  rate.  *^  Halloo,"  said  he, 
^^  what  makes  you  look  so  grave  ?  A 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  We^re  all 
right  now,  a'int  we?"  I  did  not  answer 
him  in  words;  but  leaving  him  to 
gather  intelligence  from  my  looks,  I 
ran  to  the  tiller  to  see  whether  there 
remained  any  hope  of  getting  her 
sufficiently  near  to  the  wind  to  enable 
us  to  fetch  any  part  of  the  coast. 

The  attempt  was  but  a  forlorn  hope. 
I  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  sail 
her  in  the  wind's  eye.  I  could  not 
*^  bring  her  to"  in  the  least,  but  she 
went  tearing  on  right  before  the  wind. 
"  Hamilton,"  I  said,  "  we  are  in  a  bad 
way.  She  cannot  beat  against  this 
gale  under  her  jib,  and  yon  know  that 
we  have  not  a  stitch  of  spare  canvass." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not 
seem  at  first  to  catch  the  idea  of  the' 
danger  we  really  were  in.  He  had 
so  accustomed  himself  to  think  of  one 
kind  of  peril  only,  that  he  could  see 
nothing  alarming  in  our  state  so  long 
as  we  carried  on  under  easy  canvass. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  at  last 
asked  gravely,  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  m  any  danger?" 

"  Danger  1"  I  said,  "  do  you  think 
there  is  much  safety  to  be  found  in  a 
craft  like  this,  out  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  a  gale  blowing  ?" 

"Out  on  the  ocean  1" — ^here  his 
face  fell  with  the  expression  of  a 
dawning  apprehension;  "what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  ocean?" 

"  How  are  we  to  keep  out  of  it  ? 
Our  last  chance  was  to  get  her  round 
and  run  her  on  the  reef, — a  poor 
chance,  but  all  that  we  could  dream 
of.  Yon  saw  me  try  her  just  now, 
and  saw  that  it  was  impossible." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  nothing 
can  prevent  our  diifting  out  to  sea?" 
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My  silence  and  dejection  gave  him 
the  sorrowful  answer. 

Poor  Hamilton!  he  was  a  brave 
enough  fellow  in  his  way,  and  willing 
to  stand  any  risk  for  the  good  of  the 
service, — ^this  was  all  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  right 
enough , — ^bu  t  the  idea  of  being  drowned 
on  a  pic-ni3  excursion  seemed  to 
strike  him  as  something  altogether  ont 
of  his  way.  I  will  not  say  that  he 
was  afi-aid  on  the  occasion,  because  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  admit  the 
influence  of  fear.  But  he  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  man  labom-ing  under 
the  strangeness  of  an  inadmissible 
proposition.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
strong  sense  of  injured  innocence 
were  mixed  with  his  apprehensions, 
as  if  he  felt  himself  to  have  been 
done  and  ill-treated, 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  yon 
cannot  get  her  roundV^'  tliis  was  said 
to  me  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply 
that  I  could  if  I  would.  "  If  1  could," 
I  answered,  "  I  shonld  have  ran  her 
on  the  reef ;  she  would  certainly  soon 
go  to  pieces  there,  but  it  was  our  only 
chance." 

'*  Never  mind  her  going  to  pieces," 
said  he;  "I  will  pay  half  the  damage." 

It  annoyed  me,  even  at  that  terrible 
moment,  to  hear  our  condition  made 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  I  felt  angiy,  too,  with  him, 
when  I  reflected  that  we  had  been 
brought  to  this  predicament  simply 
by  his  clumsiness.  I  so  far  gave  way 
to  anger  as  to  tell  him  that,  if  we  got 
safe  to  land  I  never  would  go  sailmg 
with  him  again,  nor  trust  myself  on 
salt  water  with  a  watch -mate  who 
didn't  know  what  **luflf"  meant,  and 
who  wanted  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye 
under  a  jib.  Poor  Hamilton,  who 
now  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  our 
peril,  contented  himself  with  assuring 
me  that  I  might  rest  quiet,  for  I  never 
should  go  sailing  again  with  him,  or 
with  anybody  else, 

A  gix)wing  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
trath  of  this  probability  soon  checked 
the  spirit  of  squabbling  within  each  of 
us.  We  were  every  moment  drifting 
out  farther  and  farther.  So  long  as 
the  lights  of  the  island  had  been 
visible,  they  had  imparted  some 
degree  of  comfort.  They  at  least 
showed  whither  our  course  would 
lay,  in  case  matters  should  so  far  mend 
as  to  enable  us  to  choose  our  own 


course.  But  our  distance  was  each 
moment  increasing,  and  the  night 
was  waxing  darker  continually.  A 
few  more  minutes,  and  the  lights  were 
hidden  from  us ;  and  wc  were  left 
simply  and  literally  without  any 
knowledge  of  our  position,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  sea  had  got  up 
prodigiously,  the  wind  blew  harder 
than  ever,  and  the  night  was  as  dark 
as  pitch.  Though  she  was  flying 
before  the  wind,  we  could  not  keep 
the  sea  out  of  her,— it  washed  in 
over  her  quarter  every  few  minutes, 
and  it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to 
keep  her  free  by  baling.  Happily  we 
had  a  couple  of  buckets  with  us,  that 
served  the  turn  well. 

I  shudder  when  I  look  back  to  this 
part  of  that  feaifd  night.  Later  on 
in  the  season  of  om*  peril  wc  did  not 
feel  so  acutely  the  horrors  of  our 
position,  because  our  sensibilities 
had  been  then  pretty  well  exhausted 
by  the  struggle  for  existence.  So  little 
hope  remained  at  last  that  our  spirits 
.  scarcely  retained  the  vitality  necessary 
for  suffering.  AVe  were  as  though 
already  dead,  and  already  taken  away 
from  living  pains  and  feelings.  But 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
are  connected  associations  of  far  more 
active  pain — I  mean  during  that  part 
when  I  had  not  resigned  hope.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  theory  current 
that  the  living  spirit  never  resigns 
hope ;  that  a  man  sinking  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  or  bowed 
down  for  the  stroke  of  the  descending 
guillotine,  never  bdleves  it  to  be 
impossible  that  he  shall  escape.  I 
cannot  pledge  my  own  experience  to 
the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  spirit  of 
man  is  so  flrmly  wedded  to  hope,  that 
it  is  in  extremity  only  that  this  bless- 
ing can  be  torn  from  us.  But  the 
divorce  may  be  effected  at  last,  even 
while  the  tide  of  life  beata  in  the  veins,. 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  dming  some 
hours  of  this  night,  we  both  felt  per- 
fectly devoid  of  hope,  and  that  wc 
could  not  have  felt  more  certain. of 
death  had  we  actually  passed  the 
gloomy  portals.  But  this  was  only 
latterly,  when  our  physical- energies- 
had  succumbed  under  protracted 
exertion,  when  every  expedient  we 
could  devise  for  prolonging  our  chance 
seemed  to  have  failed.  At  lirst  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  that  our 
case    was  hopeless,    nor   familiarise 
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myself  with  the  idea  of  approaching 
death.  Ko  rational  ^nnd remained 
of  expecting  any  thing  that  conld 
rescue  as ;  and  yet  I  conld  not  forego 
the  expectation  that  something  wonld 
turn  up.  Oar  perishing  seemed  too 
bad  a  thing  to  be  true.  It  could  not 
be  that  our  jocund  morning  should 
have  such  an  issue;  that  we,  so 
recent  from  the  companionship  of 
youth  and  grace,  should  be  hmTied  to 
the  contact  of  death.  And  yet  all  the 
while  that  I  thus  yielded  to  the 
promptings  of  natural  instinct,  I  felt 
that  we  were  drifting  on  each  moment 
rapidly  to  the  catastrophe. 

While  any  room  for  activity  remains, 
there  is  to  be  found  some  relief  in 
exertion.    The  full  bitterness  of  our 
condition  was  not  felt  till  we  had 
tried    every   device   that    we  could 
think  of,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
inaction  —  without  resignation .    Our 
last  resource  was   one  on  which  I 
had  been  sanguine  enough  to  build 
up  some  hope.    It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  we  were  to  let  go  her  an- 
chor, the  weight  of  that,  together 
with  her  eighteen  fathom  of  chain, 
might  bring  her  bodily  up.    I  only 
regretted  that  we  had  no  spare  spars 
wherewith  to  form  a  sort  of  breakwater, 
for  I  have  great  faith  in  the  powers 
of  a  boat  to  ride  out  a  gale  and  heavy 
sea  under  the  lee  of  such  a  defence. 
Still  I  thought  that  we  might  manage 
to  check  her  way  eifectually  before 
we  had  driven  too  far  out  to  sea ;  and 
then  in  the  morning  we  might  still 
find  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  island. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which 
one  learns  to  make  much  of  a  very 
little  hope,  and  I  had  made  the  most 
I  could  of  this.    Wo  watched  till  we 
got  into  a  smooth  place,  and  then 
*'  let  go."     The  extremity  of  peril 
had  b^n  reserved  for  this  moment. 
The  sudden  check  certainly  brought 
her  np  as  we  expected,  but  other 
eflfects    of  our    mancBsvre   followed 
which  were  beyond  our  calculation. 
She  rounded  to  abruptly,  and  swung 
bead  to  wind.   But  the  weight  of  her 
anchor  and  chain  hanging   at   her 
bows  deemed  as  if  they  would  pull 
her  under  water.   The  depression  was 
so  great  that  we  saw  that  not  a  minute 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  our  only 
chance  lay  in  heaving  up  again  as 
quickly  as  possible.    In  our  haste  we 
both  ran  forward  to  the  windlass,  and 


by  so  doing  nearly  completed  onr 
destruction,  for  the  additional  weight 
had  a  most  alarming  effect  on  her 
immersion.  It  became  evident  that 
we  must  at  once  getridof  the  weight, 
and  that  it  must  be  done  without  any 
additional  strain.  Our  only  plan  was 
to  slip  the  cable,  and  let  both  it  and 
the  anchor  go  by  the  run.  This  I 
accordingly  did ;  but  not  even  in  this 
extreme  peril  without  a  pang  of 
regret.  Being  relieved,  she  rose 
instantly,  and  in  a  moment  was  before 
the  wind  again.  It  had  been  a  nar- 
row escape  for  us,  and,  but  that  we 
had  chosen  a  smooth  place,  we  must 
have  been  swamped  there  and  then. 
She  had  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  we  had  hard  work  to  clear  her ; 
and  then  once  more  all  our  work  to 
begin  again,  for  she  shipped  seas 
almost  as  quickly  as  we  could  bale 
them  out. 

For  some  little  time  we  worked 
like  men,  and  as  if  we  really  thought 
that  we  might  work  to  good  purpose. 
But  soon  it  became  quite  manifest 
that  we  must  be  beaten.  Our  utmost 
exertion  barely  sufficed  to  keep  her 
clear ;  and  any  little  respite  that  we 
allowed  to  ourselves  begat  a  terrible 
accumulation  of  water.  This  could 
not  go  on  long.  Hamilton  was  the 
first  to  admit  this  conclusion,  and  to 
give  up  the  struggle  for  existence.  I 
observed  the  particular  moment  when 
hope  died  within  him,  and  noted  it  by 
the  token  of  his  sinking  listlessly  oh 
the  locker,  and  expressing  in  his 
countenance  no  sign  of  interest  in  our 
proceedings.  To  him  there  remained 
no  more  of  the  interest  of  speculation ; 
there  was  for  him  but  one  idea,  that 
of  death,  present  and  painful.  1  can- 
not say  that  I  considered  it  all  over 
with  us  yet.  I  am  far  from  laying 
claim  to  any  superior  degree  of 
courage,  or  thinking  myself  a  braver 
man  than  was  mycompanion.  Perhaps 
my  love  of  life  was  greater — at  any 
rate  I  did  not  yet  give  in,  and  by  after 
inquiry  I  know  that  Hamilton  did.  I 
am  thankful  that  it  was  so;  for 
my  experience  made  me  afterwards 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  feeling, 
and  taught  how  paralysing  are  its 
effects.  It  may  be  that,  had  I  earlier 
shared  my  friend's  despondency,  we 
neither  should  have  survived  to  tell 
*  the  talc.  What  I  contrived  to  do, 
though  little  enough,  was  yet  suffi- 
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cient  probably  to  make  the  difference 
of  some  hour  or  so  in  our  foundering, 
and  this  respite  proved  onr  salvation. 

£ach  moment  that  passed  was 
bearing  ns  out  continually  farther 
into  the  waste  of  waters.  The  gale 
howled,  the  waters  foamed  in  rage, 
and  washed  over  onr  gunwale;  my 
fihipmate  had  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  replied  not  by  word  or 
sign  to  any  consolation  that  I  tried  to 
suggest.  All  ground  of  hope  seemed 
stricken  from  us ;  and  yet,  by  a  sort 
of  perversity,  I  would  not  consent  to 
the  verdict  that  seemed  to  have  gone 
forth  against  us.  Such  a  struggle 
against  adverse  circumstance,  where 
it  is  according  to  the  habitual  tone  of 
a  man^s  spirit,  entitles  him  to  the 
name  of  magnanimous ;  with  me,  it 
was  rather  a  particular  phase  of 
obstinacy.  One  single  chance  yet 
remained  to  us — scarcely  enough  for 
rational  hope;  but  yet  enough  to 
justify  resistance  to  actual  despair. 
As  the  wind  then  blew,  it  was  just 
possible  that  we  should  drift  off  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  or,  at  any  rate, 
come  near  enough  to  be  picked  up  bv 
some  of  her  vessels.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  slender  chance,  but  being  our  all,  I 
made  the  most  of  it ;  so  much,  in- 
deed, did  I  make  of  it,  that  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  felt  quite  con- 
fident of  making  the  port,  if  I  had 
had  the  means  of  steermg.  As  it 
was,  we  drifted  along,  without  any 
sail  set,  and  without  any  compass  to 
point  us  our  whereabout.  But  the 
time  was  coming  for  me  when  I  was 
to  experience  the  pimgs  that  attend 
the  death  of  hope  within  ns.  This  I 
regard  as  the  painful  part  of  this 
night's  history.  In  the  earlier  stage, 
there  was  the  relief  of  exertion ;  in 
the  later  stages  there  was  the  insensi- 
bility of  apathy.  The  time  of  sharp 
anguish  was  during  the  transition 
firom  the  one  state  to  the  other. 

The  coup^de-grace  came  thus. 
Some  half  hour  or  so  after  the  affair 
of  the  anchor,  while  we  were  drifting 
before  the  sea,  we  perceived  a  light 
ahead.  Of  course,  this  must  be  a 
vessel,  most  probably  a  diaue  maree 
belonging  to  the  island.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  we  should  reach 
this  vessel^  but  of  course  we  were 
violently  agitated,  at  sight  of  her, 
with  new-bom  hope.  Hamilton  even 
roused  up  and  did  what  he  could  to 


help    in  keeping  ns  afloat ;  which 
eolation  it  was  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  should  be  aUe  to  preeerre 
long  enough  to  enable  us  to  come  19 
with  the  stranger.    She  proved  to  be 
beating  to  windward,  and   we  saw 
presently  that  one  of  her  tacks  would 
bring  her  within  hail  of  as.    To  see 
this  was  to  pass  at  onoe  from  despair 
to  confidence.  We  regarded  ourselves 
as  saved,  and  scarcely  heeded  the 
time  that  must  pass  before  she  could 
come  up  with  us;    a   time,  eveiy 
minute  <^  which  was  fraught  with 
peril,  that  might  shut  out  from  ns 
the  prospective  help.    As  she  drew 
near,  one  only  fear  remuned,  lest 
she  might  pass  us  unobserved  in  the 
obscurity  of  night ;  and  so  diminutive 
an  object  were  we,  and  so  little  te  be 
expected  in  that  place,  that  there 
was  some  room  for  the  fear.    As  ghe 
neared  us  we  shouted  londly,  bat  the 
din  of  the  elements  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  our  puny  voices.    Bat 
on  a  night  like  that,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  we  knew 
that  she  must  have  watchful  eyes 
peering  into  the  darkness.    I  had  on 
board    a    brace    of   pistols    ready 
charged,  which  having  been  stowed 
away  in  the  locker  had  been  kept 
dry.    We  fired  one  after  the  other, 
when  quite  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
succeeded  in  attracting  their  notice. 
We  even  made  out  in  tlie  morkj  air, 
to  which  our  eyes  were  becoming  ac- 
customed, one  or  two  figures  of  men, 
who  ran  forward  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.    But  the  chasae  maree  held 
on  her  way,  unheeding.    When  al- 
most under  her  bows,  we  called  out 
to  them  in  agony,  to  heave  to,  and 
take  us  on  board.    But  to  oar  ntter 
horror  they  held  on  their  way,  taking 
no  notice  of  us  except  by  some  nnm- 
telligible   cries.     The   ehasse   mwrei 
pas^  on,  as  if  she  thought  it  mat- 
ter of  little  heed  that  two  human 
beings  were  left  to  perish  in  the  ele- 
mental strife  of  that  daik  night. 

To  this  moment  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  adventure.  Jtis  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  any  ship's 
crew  of  men  could  have  the  horrid 
barbarity  to  leave  nnsuoconred  a  boat 
perishing  in  that  wild  night.  And 
yet  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  thought 
ns  sea-worthy  and  safe.  Our  sig- 
nal, our  cries,  the  dismantled  con- 
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ditioa  of  our  boat,  all  spoke  for  them- 
selves. Bitter,  sorely,  mnst  be  the 
reoollectioiis  of  that  vesseFs  company ! 
dark  most  be  the  character  of  that 
Mfe,  in  which  such  an  act  <^  barbarism 
was  an  anobaerved  passage.  Tbat 
skipper's  worst  enemy  might  wish  for 
him  that  he  might  have  the  knowledge 
of  onr  escape ;  that  so  the  pillow  of 
bis  death  may  be  spared  the  visitation 
of  that  terrible  reminiscence. 

We  looked  a  moment  at  each 
other  aghast.  We  coold  not  believe 
that  tiie  promised  snoconr  had  eloded 
ns ;  that  we  were  deserted  by  brother 
man  on  the  wide  ocean.  Bat  wind 
and  water  raging  around  ns  howled 
into  onr  very  souls  the  fact.  From 
that  time  I  may  say  that  I  gave  up 
hope,  that  I  became  as  dead;  and 
when  at  last  safety  sprang  np,  it  was 
as  from  the  grave  that  I  rose  to  grasp 
it. 

From  this  time  I  have  little  more 
to  speak  of  than  a  dull  and  stupid 
endurance.  A  period  of  pain  there 
was  to  go  through,  when  my  mind 
was  bewildered  with  thoughts  of 
home,  and  of  thoee  I  loved  in  my 
present  abode.  There  was  a  bitter 
pang  to  think  that  I  mnst  resign  my 
young  existence,  and  there  was  a 
realbang  of  ihe  pains  of  suffocation. 
I  thoo^t  it  was  a  horrid  death  to 
drown.  I  remembered  the  popular 
idea  of  death  by  drowning  as  com- 
ing easily ;  but  I  felt  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  knew  by  anticipation  that 
I  shcKdd  have  a  cruel  struggle  when 
the  water  occupied  my  nose  and 
mouth.  Both  my  companion  and 
myself  seemed  reduced  at  last  to 
apathy.  We  neither  spoke  nor 
moved ;  and  both,  evidently,  thought 
it  vain  to  continne  any  longer  the 
struggle  for  existence.  We  bade  each 
othar  farewell,  and  then  uttered  no  more 
words.  What  remained  to  us  of  life 
was  given  to  inward  discipline,  and 
to  that  oommaning  of  which  the  wise 
man  speaks  not  lightly. 

The  events  that  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, with  I  fear  but  little  distinct- 
ness of  arrangment,  had  carried  us  on 
to  about  mi&ight.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  properly  the  duration  of 
time  under  sudi  drcnmstances ;  but 
so  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  it  must 
have  been  about  ten  o^clo<^  when 
the  dnuue  wtarie  passed  us.  It  mtist 
have  been  little  leas  than  two  hours 


that  intervened  between  this  time 
and  the  happy  turn  for  tiie  better  that 
was  awaiting  us.  My  wonder  is  that 
we  lasted  so  long ;  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  was  that  the  boat  kept  above 
water.  The  sea  washed  in  contlnutdly^ 
and  we  did  nothing  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. Certain  it  is  that  nothing  in 
the  history  of  escapes,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  was  ever*  more  narrow 
thsm  my  own  escape  ;  nor  ever  did  a 
boat  float  so  exactly  up  to  the  indis- 
pensable point. 

From  the  stupor  of  despair  I  was 
aroused  by  the  report  of  a  musket;  it 
was  enough  to  break  the  spell  and 
re-awaken  the  love  of  life  within  us. 
Somebody  was  near,  and  we  might 
yet  be  saved.  Another,  and  another 
report  followed,  and  a  blue  light 
blazed  forth.  We  then  distinctly 
saw,  and  not  very  far  from  us,  a  brig 
hove  to,  and,  as  we  bad  not  the  least 
doubt,  making  signals  to  us.  Joy- 
ously we  sprang  to  renewed  h'fe  and 
hope.  We  again  loaded  our  pistols 
and  answered  the  signals  of  our  un- 
expected deliverer.  To  our  unspeak- 
able joy  these  were  pwceived,  and 
soon  we  saw  the  brig  fill  her  sails 
and  bear  away  afber  us.  Our  plight 
was  yet  .bad  enough.  We  certainly 
were  above  water,  and  in  sight  of 
succour;  but  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  last 
long  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  assistance  that  approached. 
Our  gunwale  was  neariy  level  with 
the  water,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes 
would  be  submerged.  Oh !  how  did 
we  long  to  be  able  to  throw  overboard 
every  weighty  article,  and  yet  we 
feared  to  stir  lest  we  should  farther 
disturb  the  equilibrium.  We  sat  still 
and  motionless  on  the  stem  locker, 
measuring  with  our  eyes  the  decreas- 
ing distance  between  us  and  the 
brig,  and  calculating  the  chances 
which  each  moment  increased  in  our 
favour.  We  feared  that  the  brig 
might  run  us  down;  but  we  did 
wrong  to  her  skilful  master.  They 
ranged  up  nearly  alongside  of  us, 
with  main-topsail  aback,  and  threw 
us  out  a  rope.  Hamilton  was  first, 
and  easily  drawn  on  board,  at  the 
expense  of  little  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary ducking.  My  turn  came  next ; 
and  I  might  have  escaped  as  well  as 
he  did,  but  my  worldly  feelings  had 
wonderfully  revived,  and  I  was  no 
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longer  content  to  come  off  with  the 
mere  saving  of  life ;  I  wanted  also  to 
save  the  boat,  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, I  had  sold,  bnt  for  which  I  had 
not  received  the  purchase-money.    I 
thought  that  if  I  could  manage  to 
make  fast  a  rope  to  the  step  of  her 
mast  we  might  hoist  her  in  bodily, 
and  save  her  after  all.    The  rescue 
would  then  be  complete  of  the  whole 
party.    I  sang  out  to  them  to  stand 
by  to  haul  us  in,  and  rope  in  hand 
ran  forward  to  make  fast  to  the  mast. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.    The  gallant 
little  boat  had  done  her  utmost ;  and 
now  her  time  was  come.    She  had 
saved  our  lives,  but  was  herself  to  go 
down  to  the  abyss  of  waters.    She 
gave  a  heavy  Imxh,  and  I  felt  that 
she  was  settling.    With  scarcely  the 
warning  of  a  moment,  she  dipped  her 
bows  under,  and  sank  at  once  and 
suddenly  like  a  stone.    In  that  mo- 
ment the  waters  were  boiling  around 
me,   the   greedy  waves  sucked  me 
under;   but  I  held  fast  the  friendly 
rope.    I  was  drawn  on  board,  but 
not  without  some  difficulty;  for  my 
prolonged  exertions  had  severely  tried- 
my  powers  of  endurance,  and  I  could 
hardly  hold  on  long  enough.     Bnt 
saved   we  were.      As   I    trod   the 
schooner's  deck, — as  I  saw  her  make 
sail,  and  bravo  the  elements  which 
liad  so  nearly  wrought  our  destruction, 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  an  angel's 
arm  stretched  forth  to  pluck  us  from 
the  gulf  of  waters.    I  wanted  no  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  which  had  led 
her  forth ;  she  had  met  us  in  extremity, 
and  was  to  me  the  arm  of  Providence. 
The  rescue  is  as  providential  in  cases 
where  the  peril  is  over  in  a  moment. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room 
for  such  deep  impression,  where  peril 
merely  flashes  as  the  lightning  across 
one's  path.    The  bitterness  of  death 
must  be  tasted  by  him  who  is  to  ap- 
preciate the  sweetness  of  deliverance. 
On  board,  we  found  ourselves  in 
familiar  company.     Several  of  our 
friends  were  there,  and  gave  us  the 
history  of  our  rescue.    At  the  time 
when  the  squall  had  come  on,  the 
other  boats  had  been,  as  I  have  said, 
well  ahead  of  us,  and  clear  of  the 
reef.    Some  of  them  had  had  a  little 
trouble  in  getting  to  their  moorings, 
but  all  were  present  at  muster  except 
ourselves.    This  would  not  perhaps 
have  alarmed  them,  had  not  the  hours 


eontinued  to  pass  away  without  cor  ap- 
pearance. By  and  by  their  fears  were 
fully  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  man 
who  from  the  point  had  seen  the  acci- 
dent. He  declared  that  he  had  seen 
us  blown  out  to  sea,  and  his  report 
was  corroborated  by  our  non-appear- 
ance. On  this  a  regular  alarm  had 
been  sounded  in  the  island.  The  good 
old  governor  had  despatched  his  ten- 
der to  look  out  for  us,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  volunteers  had  started 
on  the  same  errand.  Many  were  the 
good  fellows  who  had  braved  the 
horrors  of  that  stormy  night,  that  they 
might  have  the  hope  of  helping  us. 
The  brig  was  a  merchant  craft,  whose 
skipper  and  owner  had  been  induced 
to  start  on  the  cruise.  She  had  been 
throwing  out  signals  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  was  nearly  giving  up  the 
search  as  a  bad  job.  WeU  for  us 
that  she  did  not  1 

It  was  gray  morning  when  the  good 
skipper  set  us  on  shore ;  and  I  might 
very  well  end  my  yam,  with  tellmg 
how  we  heartily  shook  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  how  then  I  betook 
myself  to  those  qulirters  which  I  had 
so  little  expected  ever  to  revisit.  Bnt 
circumstances  deeply  affecting  my 
afterlife  came  as  sequels  to  this  ad- 
venture, and  I  think  the  account  of 
them  should  come  here  also.  I 
reached  my  room  without  having  met 
a  single  individual;  and  tii-ed,  wet, 
and  worn  out  with  mental  agitation, 
I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  and  slept 
soundly.  My  dreams  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  what  had  been 
my  waking  thoughts.  Again  I  was 
afloat,  and  again  underwent  the 
terrors  of  foundering  at  sea.  The 
phantasy  of  a  dreaming  spirit  pre- 
sented to  my  ear  the  lamentations  of 
my  friends.  As  waking,  I  had 
thought  in  the  hour  of  peril  of  some 
one  or  two  who  would  lament  my  sad 
doom  ;  so  in  my  sleep  I  went  yet  a 
step  beyond  this,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  utterance  of  the  lamentations. 
These  waxed  more  and  more  distinct, 
till  the  reality  of  them  broke  the  spell 
of  dreams.  I  awoke,  and  yet  heard 
the  same  conversaUon. 

^^Poor  fellow!  what  a  dreadful 
thing!"  said  one  voice. 

^^  Shocking  !^^  said  another,  which 
I  knew  to  be  that  of  my  old  boating 
antagonist,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Bucephalus.     ^^ Shocking!   I  always 
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prophesied  that  that  craft  would  be 
his  coffiD,  but  little  did  I  think  mj 
words  would  come  true." 

The  good  fellow  actually  wept  as 
he  spoke. 

*'  And  that  poor  fellow,  Hamilton, 
who  scarcely  ever  set  foot  afloat  ?  " 

"  Well,  they're  both  gone,  but  not 
without  our  doing  all  we  could  to  give 
them  a  chance — ^that's  one  comfort." 
I  was  now  fully  awake  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  alive  and  well — 
and  to  the  understanding  that  these 
mates  of  mine  were  lamenting  my 
loss.    I  did  not  waste  any  words  in 
endearouring  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  mistaken,  but,  jummng  out 
of  bed,  I  stood  before  them.  The  men 
stiured  $&  if  they  had  seen  a  veritable 
ghost,  but,  recovering  themselves  In  a 
moment,  admost  wrung  my  arm  off  in 
congratulatory  shaking.    Intense  as- 
tonishment was  mingled  with  their 
delight,  and  they  were  peifectly  voci- 
ferous in  demanding  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  I  presented  in  my 
own  living  person.     It  turned  out 
Uiat  they  had  been  cruising  about 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  night,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  me.    They  had 
fall  confidence  in  my  resolution ;  and 
knew  that  I  would  not  give  in  while 
a  chance  remained,  and  so  they  hoped 
I  would  manage  to  keep  afloat,  till 
some  one  of  the  numerous  boats  that 
were  out  should  fall  in  with  me.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
prolonged  their  search  throughout  the 
ni^^t,  had  they  not  fallen  in  with  a 
craft,  (by  the  description,  Idoubt  not 
the  identical  thcisse  maree  that  so 
cruelly  deserted  us,)  which  gave  them 
to  understand  that  they  ha.d  seen  us 
go  down.     "Fm,  ^»,  a/feV**  with 
expressive  pointing  to  the  depths  of 
oeean,  was  the  ans^ver  they  had  re- 
ceived to  their  inquiries.  With  heavy 
hearts  they  had  returned  home ;  and 
without  meeting  any  but  those  whose 
search  had  been  as  inefiectual  as  their 
own. 

^*And  now,  Jack,"  said  my  friend 
the  lieutenant,  *^  now  that  we  have 
got  you  within  hail  once  more,  safe 
and  sound,  who  do  you  suppose  it 
was  that  sent  me  here  this  mom- 
ing?« 
"-  To  teli  yon  the  truth,  I  thought 


it  was  a  little  sentimental  excursion 
on  your  own  account." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  cleverer  head 
than  mine  or  yours  either  ordered  the 
expedition.  Yirginie  would  have  it 
that  any  intelligence  about  you  would 
be  in  one's  way  here." 

^'  Then  you  told  her  nothing  of  the 
authentic  account  of  our  foundering?  " 

^^  Indeed  but  I  did — ^but  she  would 
not  believe  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
instinct  is  a  fine  thing.  Her  instinct 
has  proved  better  than  our  reason, — 
for  she  would  have  it  that  you  were 
not  drowned,  and  that  news  would 
find  its  way  here." 

Then  we  entered  into  a  sort  of 
resume  of  the  shore-going  events  of 
the  last  night ;  of  all  that  the  gover- 
nor had  done,  and  the  good  fellows 
who  had  tolnnteered  to  row  guard  all 
night  with  lights.  Then  it  was  told 
me  that  the  ladies  had  been  deeply 
affected,  but  none  so  deeply  as 
Yirginie.  She  had  taken  no  rest  all 
night;  but  with  tearful  eyes  had 
looked  out  for  concerted  signals  of 
intelligence,  and  breathlessly  ques- 
tioned every  messenger.  My  sailor 
Mend  had  been  in  the  same  boat  with 
her,  and  had  won  from  her  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  by  his  determina- 
tion to  pass  the  whole  night,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  search  for  me.  At  that 
moment  when  we  stood  speaking,  she 
did  not  know  of  my  safety. 

I  determined  to  be  myself  the  an- 
nouncer of  my  prorogued  existence, 
and  set  off  at  once  to  the  residence  of 
her  father.  I  had  prepared  speeches 
of  thankful  acknowledgment  of  her 
interest  in  my  welfare,  and  was 
maturing  the  intention  of  letting  her 
see  that  love  for  her  had  been  kindled 
in  my  breast.  But  my  fine  resolves 
were  rendered  of  little  effect,  and  my 
speeches  broken  short  by  the  young 
lady,  who,  the  moment  she  beheld 
me,  threw  herself— her  dear  self- 
right  into  my  arms.  She  did,  indeed, 
without  the  least  preamble  or  apolo- 
getic qualification. 

There  is  but  one  issue  to  such  a 
predicament  as  this.  I  had  not  much 
time,  certainly,  for  wooing ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  before' long  I  was 
wed,  and  that  now  I  am  the  husband 
of  Yirginie. 


♦  *  Gone,  gone.'* 

VW*  LXm.— -KO.  OCCLXXXVU. 
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SWIlZERLAXD  AND  ITALY. 


It  is  not  one  of  the  least  cnrions 
incidents  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  that  two  directly  opposite  more- 
inents  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps, 
und  that  their  results  should  hare  been 
so   extremely   diflPerent   from    what 
might  have  been  expected.    In  one, — 
the  chosen  land  of  freedom,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  last  home  and  refuge 
of  Liberty,  when  she  had  deserted 
other  and  more  genial  climes, — the 
so-called  liberals,  the  democi-ats,  the 
radicals,  haye  just  undertaken  a  sue- 
cessfiil  crusade  against  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  have  subdued  the  aristo- 
cratic defenders  of  religious  liberty, 
even  amidst  the  strongholds  of  their 
mountains.    In  the  other, — ^long  the 
supposed  seat  of  despotism  in  its  purest 
and  most  unmitigated  form,  where 
liberty  and  freedom  of  opinion  had 
not,  except  during  the  storm  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ever  shown  any 
signs  of  existence, — a  most  decisive 
and  energetic  movement  in  favour  of 
political  freedom   has  taken   place, 
and  has  been  originated  by  the  very 
chief  and  organ  of  what  the  Trans- 
montane  people  generally  consider  as 
the   concentrated   expression  of  all 
that  enslaves  and  subdues  the  mind. 
The   facts  have   certainly  been  un- 
rxpected;    they    have    burst   upon 
European  statesmen,  or  at  least  upon 
those  of  the  northern  and  western 
courts,  unawares ;  and  their  ultimate 
consequences  appear  to  bo  as  much 
beyond  their  ken  as  they  arc  beyond 
their  control.    The  Swiss  Federation, 
notwithstanding  the  proflfered  media- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  have  settled 
their  own  matters  among  themselves ; 
and    the   Italians    seem   inclined  to 
iaver  leur  Unge  sale  en  famine^   as 
Kapoleon  used  to  recommend  people 
to  do  when  the  operation  was  of  a 
more  than  usually  unpleasant  nature, 
without  saying  "  by  your  leave,  or 
with  your  leave,"  to  any  of  the  bar- 
barians that  dwell  on  the  northern 
sides    of  the   Alps.      Austiia   and 
France  are  equally  balked  in  their 
views  upon  Switzerland  and  Italy; 
and  the  only  power  that  seems  likely 
to  gain  any  thing  by  these  events  will 


be,  in  spite  of  herself,  "  the  perfidkms 
Albion."  As  usual,  however,  with 
English  diplomatists,  but  still  more  as 
usual  with  Whig  officials,  and  with 
the  gaping  good-natured  multitude  of 
the  British  Islands,  those  advantages 
that  may  accrue  to  our  country  will 
come,  not  through  any  astuteness  of 
the  government,  or  its  servants, 
but  through  the  sheer  force  of 
events  urging  themselves  on  in  their 
inevitable  course,  and  fiUing  up  the 
series  of  secondanr  causes  and  effects 
that  compose  the  histoiy  of  the 
worid. 

To  any  one  contemplating  the  en- 
viable position  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  Switzeriand,  and  still 
more  to  any  one  looking  at  the  fun- 
damental character  of  the  Swiss 
people,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  most 
difficult  political  problems  to  find  any 
cause  for  internal  quarrel  and  dis- 
union, much  less  for  civil  war.  Blessed 
as  they  are  with  a  country  that  neces- 
sitates all  the  skill  and  industry  of 
man  to  bring  forth  its  full  powers, 
but  which,  when  man  tills  its  bosom, 
and  pours  the  sweat  of  his  brow  into 
its  lap,  yields  him  the  sweet  return 
of  abundant  competence  and  varied 
riches,  the  Swiss  have  long  been 
looked  up  to  with  justice  as  one  of 
the  most  truly  prosperous  and  thriv- 
ing people  of  Europe.  They  have 
not  been  tempted  to  throw  aside  the 
agi'icultural  occupations  of  their  coun- 
tvy  for  the  dangerous  and  transitory 
fluctuations  of  commerce ;  they  have 
remained  strong  in  their  national  and 
natural  simplicity;  rich,  and  more 
than  rich,  in  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  raised  by  the  labour  of  their 
arras ;  and,  amid  the  many  changes 
of  other  states,  when  once  the  fever 
of  the  revolutionary  malady  had  left 
them,  tranquil  and  contented,  and 
objects  of  envy  to  all  surrounding 
people.  Thus  national  ambition  was 
of  necessity  limited;  external  aggran- 
disement and  colonial  extension  they 
could  know  nothing  about ;  their  ter- 
ritory was  safe  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, or  was  supposed  so,  and  their 
energies  could  only  expend  them- 
selves on  the  affairs  of  their  own 
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conntiy.  Switoetiand  remained  till 
withm  the  last  fbw  yeara,  as  it  had 
always  been^  the  **  cynosure  of  neigh- 
boaring  eyes*^  to  all  Europe;  and 
scarcely  a  traveller  ever  wandered 
amidst  its  vales  and  mountains,  but 
sighed  after  a  dwelling  in  that  fairy 
land,  and  longed  for  it  as  his  country 
by  adoption  next  after  the  land  c^ 
^k\^  birth.  Of  aU  people  in  the  world, 
the  Swiss,  to  external  spectators  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  the  least  to 
wish  for,  and  the  least  cause  to  be 
discontented  either  with  their  coun>- 
try  or  themselves. 

And  yet,  of  a  sudden,  up  rises  a 
storm;  the  Federation  splits;  and, 
before  men  can  come  to  comprehend 
what  the  mountaineers  are  quarrel- 
ling abont,  swords  are  drawn,  shots 
are  fired,  a  couple  of  towns  are  cap- 
tared,  and  the  war  is  declared  at  an 
end  almost  before  it  was  known  to 
have  commenced.  It  has  been  like 
a  drama  at  the  opera.  Scene^  a  rocky 
district,  with  a  town  in  the  distance: 
niter  a  chorus  of  peasants,  who  sing 
about  liberty.  Alarums :  a  band  of 
soldiers  rush  in  and  drive  them  off 
the  stage.  Grand  cantata  of  the 
president,  ~^nd  the  curtain  falls. 
Some  connoisseurs  in  the  boxes  cidl 
for  the  manager,  and  ask  when  the 
opera  is  going  to  begin,  as  they  wish 
to  intervene:  the  manager  entei*s 
from  the  side>door,  bows  humbly, 
and  intimates  that  they  may  have 
their  tickets  returned  if  they  please, 
the  play  being  over.  General  disap- 
pointment I 

Something  like  this  would  be  the 
dramatised  history  of  the  late  Hel- 
vetic disturbances ;  so  brief,  and  we 
may  almost  say  so  ridiculous,  has  the 
whole  seemed.  In  most  countries, 
when  a  civil  war  is  proclaimed,  and 
one-third  of  the  nation  declares  its 
intention  of  separating  from  the  other 
two-thirds,  a  struggle  of  some  length 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  may  be 
with  tolerable  certainty  predicted: 
even  in  Belgiom,  we  should  suppose 
that  a  ciril  war  would  take  a  month 
or  two  before  it  could  be  finally  ex- 
tingnished.  But  in  Switzerland  it 
appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  belli- 
gerents, whatever  may  have  been 
their  previous  intensity,  have  found 
an  easy  vent  for  rapid  evaporation ; 
and  after  one  or  two  passes  with  the 
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sword,  the  weaker  combatant   has 
dropped  his  point  and  given  up. 

There  must  have  been  something 
false  and  spurious  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  or  all  the  braggadocio  of  the 
Federalists  and  the  Sonderbund  could 
never  have  been  dissipated  by  a  few 
shots  at  Friboui'g  and  Lucerne :  one 
of  the  two  pai'ties  at  least  could  not 
have  been  in  earnest,  or  they  never 
would  have  knocked  under  so  easily 
and  so  i^>eedily.  Political  reasons 
for  war  cannot  become  on  a  sudden 
so  thoroughly  fallacious,  nor  military 
resources  so  thoroughly  exhausted, 
as  that  one  day's  skirmishing  at 
Fribonrg,  and  two  day's  fighting  near 
Lucerne,  could  suffice  to  settle  the 
quarrel.  We  are  inclined,  therefore, 
to  suspect  the  weaker  party  to  have 
been  conscious  of  wrong  in  this  case, 
though  to  any  impartial  observer  the 
acts  of  aggression  lay  all  at  the  door 
oi  the  stronger. 

How  stood  the  matter?  The  cen- 
tral cantons,  strong  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  on  the  borders  of 
their  sublime  lakes,  have  maintained, 
under  republican  forms,  the  time  aris- 
tocratic spirit,  and  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Switzerland.  Those  encir- 
cling these  central  states,  the  dwellers 
in  the  champaign  country  and  in  the 
cities,  have  gone  into  the  follies  of 
democracy,  and  have  abandoned  more 
or  less  the  dignity  of  the  old  Swiss 
character,  to  ape  the  vices,  political 
and  social,  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
whether  French  or  German.  Ever 
since  the  factious  burst  of  pseudo- 
patriotism,  during  the  mglorious 
"Three  days"  of  1830,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  Swiss  towns  have 
had  their  heads  running  on  the  vision- 
ary schemes  that  have  distracted 
Frenchmen's  brains;  and  like  daws 
in  peacocks'  feathers,  or  servants  in 
their  mastera'  cast-off  clothes,  have 
been  trying  to  imitate  the  *'  virtues," 
political  and  social,  of  the  Gallic 
people.  Hence  has  arisen  the  Radi- 
cal party  in  the  larger  cantons ;  hence 
has  arisen  the  crowds  of  infidels  and 
debauchees  which  have  latterly  dis- 
graced the  petty  capitals  of  those 
cantons;  hence  the  Catholics  have 
been  persecuted  and  robbed  in  Argau, 
and  the  respectable  people  of  Geneva- 
ousted  out  of  the  government  by  the- 
rabble  of  that  city.      Hence  came 
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the  outay  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
former  quarrel  with  Lucerne,  in  which, 
however,  that  city  came  the  best 
out  of  the  struggle :  hence  an  infinitj 
of  petty  jealousies  and  heartburnings, 
and  acts  of  oppression,  on  the  part  of 
the  Radical  majority  against  the  Ca- 
tholic minority,  and  hence  finally  the 
recent  resort  to  arms.  The  Radical 
and  the  stronger  cantons  have  con- 
siderad  it  injurious  to  their  own 
interests,  and  derogatory  to  their  own 
dignity,  that  the  freedom  of  opinion 
which  they  claim  for  themselves 
should  exist  in  its  full  integrity 
among  their  Catholic  and  less  power- 
ful brethren.  Tliey  have  insisted  on 
the  abolition  of  certain  religious 
orders  of  men  within  the  limits  of 
their  territories;  and,  because  the 
others  have  claimed  the  liberty  gua- 
ranteed by  the  Federal  compact,  they 
have  envenomed  the  quarrel  so  far,  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  decision  of  might 
cather  than  of  right.  It  is  in  fact, 
however,  a  struggle  of  the  democratic 
against  the  aristocratic  party,  of  which 
the  Catholic  question  is  only  a  parti- 
cular phase;  the  real  bone  of  con- 
tention was,  whether  the  Democrats 
or  Radicals  should  be  endangered  in 
their  predominance  in  th^Diet,  by  the 
compact  votes  of  the  Ai-istocrats  or 
Catholics.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  was  only  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  the  question ;  and,  as  it  now 
stands  decided,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Radical  and  Democratic  faction  is 
firmly  established. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  had  the  can- 
tons of  the  Sonderbund  been  governed 
by  clear-headed  men,  and  their  armies 
led  by  men  of  talent,  not  only  the 
political,  but  also  the  military,  result 
of  the  contest  would  have  been  essen- 
tially different.  The  cantons  cannot 
have  been  united  by  any  very  strong 
tie,  or  they  never  would  have  broken 
off  from  each  other,  and  made  their 
-separate  submission,  so  speedily  after 
the  fall  of  Lucerne.  The  forces  of 
the  Sonderbund  cannot  have  been 
Tery  confident  in  their  leaders*  abili- 
ties, or  they  never  would  have  given 
up  the  fight  while  all  the  country  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  remained  in  their  possession. 
And  yet  if  they  were  able  only  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  they  were  very  blameable 


for  having  allowed  things  to  come  so 
rapidly  to  a  crisis.  It  was  a  political 
mistake  of  no  small  gravity  to  form 
the  Sonderbund,  and  to  talk  so  largely 
of  their  separate  existence,  anless 
they  intended  to  make  a  more*  stont 
stand  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 
Although  the  Radicals  were,  like  all 
democrats,  the  aggressors,  still  the 
aristocrats  should  not  have  defied 
them  so  loudly,  unless  they  had  better 
grounds  for  showing  such  confidence. 
The  little  boy  who  squares  his  fists 
even  at  the  bigger  one  that  bullies 
him,  deserves  a  sound  thrashing  for 
his  impudence,  if  he  Is  ready  to  give 
up  at  the  end  of  the  first  round. 

We  believe  the  policy  of  the  French 
government  to  have  been  the  tmc 
one  on  this  occasion;  it  coincided,  ^ 
indeed,  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  In  fact,  any  go* 
vemment,  that  wishes  to  stand,  should 
be  prepared  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Conservative  party,  wherever  that 
party,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
"  Conservative,"  exists.  It  must  be 
prepared,  at  all  times,  to  support  the 
cause  of  order  and  religion  against 
that  of  anarchy  and  infidelity;  and, 
though  the  French  cabinet  is  not 
overburdened  with  feelings  of  honour 
and  delicacy,  it  has  a  sufficiently 
strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
induce  it  to  side  with  its  friends 
rather  than  with  its  enemies.  The 
policy  of  the  Austrian  govemmeni 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
Austria  has  always  been  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  rational  liberty ;  and  it 
was  her  duty,  no  less  than  her  interest, 
to  take  a  decided  step  in  favour  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  We  can  conjecture 
no  other  reason  for  these  two  great 
powers  not  having  interfered  soonert 
than  that  they  must  have  been  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Whig  cabinet  on  our  side  of  the 
channel,  and  that  they  were  checked 
in  their  action  by  the  certainty  that 
Prussia  must  take  part  in  the  contest, 
in  virtue  of  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  And  yet  we  doubt  not  that 
both  France  and  Austria  wiU  be 
sufferers  from  the  impulse  given  to 
Radicalism,  by  the  recent  petty  tri* 
umph  of  its  principles  within  a  day's 
journey  of  their  respective  firontiers. 
A  French  regiment  la  Geneva,  and  an 
Austrian  one  in  the  Grisons,  would 
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have  restored  the  balance  of  parties, 
and  would  have  brought  back  the 
Radicals  to  their  proper  dimensions. 
It  may  now  be  confidently  expected 
that  Switzerland  will  become  a  little 
focns  of  agitation  for  the  discontented 
m  both  countries;  and  that  it  will 
exist  as  a  political  nuisance  under  the 
nose  of  each  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bours, loudly  calling  for  abatement. 

England,  which,  as  i*epresented  by 
the  present  tenants  of  Downing  Street, 
is  no  doubt  inclined  to  intrigue  with 
the  Radicals  rather  than  with  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  Switzerland,  may  lay 
her  account  to  profit  by  the  stagnation 
which  this  contest  will  occasion  in 
Swiss  mannfactnring  and  commercial 
operations ;  and  may  calculate  on 
enricMng  some  of  our  great  exporting 
houses  at  the  expense  of  the  mann- 
factorers  of  Zurich  and  Basle.  That 
she  intended  or  foresaw  this  result, 
we  more  than  doubt;  but  it  will  very 
probably  be  a  consequence  of  her 
tardy  otfer  of  mediation. 

As  it  is,  the  dignity  of  position  lies 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Federal 
Diet :  they  have  employed  force  suc- 
cessfolly.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of 
their  pretensions,  they  have  imposed 
their  claims-  on  their  opponents  both 
promptly  and  efiicaciously ;  and,  more 
by  the  faint-heartedness  and  disunion 
of  their  enemies  than  by  their  own 
valonr  and  concert,  they  have  esta- 
blished their  sway  in  undisputed 
tyranny  over  the  whole  Federation. 
The  president  of  the  Diet  pi*edicted 
this  result,  and  his  words  haye  come 
true.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  it  is  the  un- 
righteous cause  that  has  triumphed ; 
and  the  glory,  if  there  be  any,  is  all 
on  one  side.  But  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  may 
be  expected  to  bring  about  the  decay 
of  the  national  character,  and  there- 
fore to  undermine  the  last  remaining 
foundations  of  Swiss  nationality. 
Whenever  a  European  war  again 
occurs,  Helvetia  will  fall  as  an  easy 
spoil  to  be  partitioned  by  France  and 
Austria ;  and  what  is  more,  she  will 
fall  unregretted.  Her  mountains,  her 
lakes  and  valleys,  her  forests  and  her 
glaciers,  will  still  remain  grand  and 
beautiful,  till  time  itself  shall  be  no 
more ;  but  the  old  Switzers  will  have 
become  degenerate,  and  will  have 
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forgotten  the  glories  of  their  former 
history.  Some  of  them  will  be  affili- 
ated to  the  I'estless  family  of  the 
Gauls,  while  the  remainder  wiU  be 
learning  over  again  the  first  rudiments 
of  agiicultiiral  and  rural  prosperity, 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
Swiss  freedom  and  Swiss  commerce 
will  have  disappeared  from  the  land ; 
and  English  manufacturers  will  be 
rejoicing  at  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
class  of  their  competitors  in  European 
or  American  markets. 

In  Italy,  it  is  devoutly  believed 
by  all  English  politicians  that  the 
genius  of  Catholicism  is  destructive  of 
the  national  spirit ;  and  that  the  long 
subjugation  of  that  peninsula  to  the 
northern  conqueror  is  to  be  attnbuted 
to  a  prostration  of  moral  vigour  aris- 
ing f^om  the  ti-ammels  of  superstition. 
And  yet,  what  has  happened?  A 
new  spiritual  chief  ascends  the  throne 
at  Rome,  by  accident  rather  than  by 
design ;  he  pronounces  a  few  magic 
words,  and  in  an  instant  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  re- 
sisting foreign  oppression,  pervade  the 
whole  land.  Nor  are  the  people  only 
affected  by  this  universal  enthusiasm : 
even  monarchs  are  carried  away  by 
the  stream  of  popular  opinion.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Xuscany  come  forward  as  the 
promoters  and  defenders  of  Italian 
liberty ;  the  King  of  Naples  advances 
in  the  same  path,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  revolutionists  of  his 
dominions  could  wish ;  and  all  but 
Lombardy  is  thrown  into  the  vortex, 
of  political  reform.  To  Pius  IX.,  and 
to  the  noble  conceptions  of  his  pru- 
dent mind,  the  whole  of  the  recent 
movements  in  Italy  may  be  fairly 
attributed.  Not  but  that  the  public 
mind  was  anxious  for  change :  there 
have  long  been  evils  enough  rankling 
in  the  Italian  breast  to  make  change 
desirable.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  of  a  potentate,  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  coming 
forward  and  proclaiming  himself  fa- 
vourable to  a  political  change,  the 
whole  impulse  that  now  has  been 
given  to  the  various  races  of  Italy 
would  have  been  altogether  wanting. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  idle  at  the 
present  moment  to  speculate  upon 
the  positive  direction  which  this  re- 
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suscitation  of  Italian  freedom  may 
take;  the  events  of  a  few  months 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  affording 
any  very  certain  or  fixed  indication 
of  how  the  current  of  the  national 
fortunes  is  destined  to  run.  The 
Italians  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a 
gradual  and  moderate  degree  of  free- 
dom, such  as  may  conduce  to  the 
improyement  and  elevation  of  their 
national  character,  and  to  the  raising 
of  Italy  in  th«  scale  of  European 
powers ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  run  wild  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  revolutionary  wickedness, 
and  may  become  the  pest  and  the 
abhorrence  of  all  Europe,  while  they 
sink  down  to  a  lower  and  still  a  lower 
depth  in  the  abyss  of  political  degra* 
dation.  We  hope  for  the  former  of 
these  results,  but  we  know  that  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  improbable; 
and  in  order  to  point  out  where  the 
danger  of  tending  towards  it  lies,  we 
append  the  following  i*emarks : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  any  one,  ever  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Italian  people,  that  the  diffe- 
rent nations  and  tribes  of  that  penin- 
sula are  by  no  means  all  in  the  same 
degree  of  preparation  and  advance- 
ment for  receiving  the  boon  of  consti- 
tutional government.  There  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Milan  and  those  of  Naples, 
between  the  denizens  of  the  Bolognese 
and  the  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi, 
and  generally  between  the  dwellers 
in  Italian  cities  and  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  bosom,  or  on  the 
skirts,  of   the    Apennines.     But  to 
apply  the  same  kind  of  political  insti- 
tutions to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district,  without  regard  to  their  vari- 
ous degrees  of  moral  preparation  for 
it,  is  to  confer  on  them  a  punishment 
rather  than  a  boon,  and  to  do  them 
evil  rather  than  good.    We  have  too 
melancholy  an  example  of  it  at  our 
o^vn  doors,  where  the  exaggerated 
philanthropy  of  Englishmen  has  given 
to  the  Irish  the  same  political  privi- 
leges as  they  enjoy  themselves,  to 
wish  that  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
people.    And  so  it  would  be  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Italy : 
however  advanced  may  be  the  notions 
of  the  upper  classes,  however  ripe  for 


political  freedom  may  be  the  citizens 
of  Florence  or  Rome,  the  peasants  oi 
Lombardy  and  Campania  would  not 
know  how  to  use  the  advantages  put 
within  their  reach,  and  they  would 
but  change  the  rule  of  the  few  for  the 
more  teraible  despotism  of  the  many. 
Before  the  Italians  can,  as  a  nation, 
be  fit  for  what  we  call  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  must  be  better  eoncated, 
and  better  fitted  by  their  moral  and 
social  organisation  to  understand  its 
nature  and  advantages.  But  in  order  to 
this,  we  must  first  of  all  see  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  people  taken  up  as  a 
national  object  by  the  national  clei^; 
and  we  must  further  see  the  morals 
of  the  people  made  a  point  of  all-para- 
mount importance  by  the  same  body  of 
men,  and  brought  forward  into  a  place 
of  greater  prominence  than  the  mere 
practices  of  devotion.    Can  it  be  anj 
boon  to  confer  the  political  rights  of 
election  and  self-government  on  men 
who  are  still  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  complete  ignorance?    Can  it  be 
of  any  use  to  call  upon  a  nation  for 
the  exercise  of  public  virtues,  when 
social  and  domestic  virtues  do  not 
exist    among    them?     Before   the 
Italians   can   be    constituted    as  a 
nation  of  freemen,  they    must    be 
formed  into  families  of  virtuous  citi- 
zens, in  which  decency  and  the  natu- 
ral exercise  of  the  afi'ections  may  be 
firmly  established.    For  if  there  be 
one  political  axiom  more  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  voice  of  history  than 
another,  it  is  this,  that  public  freedom 
can  never  exist  where  private  vice  pre- 
ponderates over  private  virtue ;  and 
where  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic 
virtue  do  not  prevail,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  the  bonds  of  public  good. 
It   was  the  domestic   vices  of  the 
ancient    Romans    that    first   weak- 
ened   the    empire;    and  until  their 
degenerate    descendants   shall   have 
awakened  from  their  moral  lethargy, 
that  empire,  that   nati(»ial   power, 
shall  not  rise  again.    It  is,  therefore, 
a    favourable   indication   for   Italy, 
that   the    movement    should    have 
commenced   with   the   head  of  the 
national  religion;    for    it    may  bo 
hoped  that  a  proper  course  will  he 
adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, and  that  the  amelioration  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  clerical  as 
well  as  lay,  will  precede  and  accom* 
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pauy  the  dawn  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. As  long  aa  the  Itatiana 
remain  in  the  state  of  moral  weak- 
ness which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
thej  have  exhibited,,  they  need  nerer 
expect  to  escape  firom  the  sway  of  the 
more  virtuous  nations  of  the  north  : 
they  will  never  be  able  to  face  the 
Germans,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field,  until  they  learn  to  emulate 
them  in  the  purity  of  their  national 
character. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  Italians,  and, 
indeed,  any  of  their  Transmontane 
admirers,  Imow  what  is  really  fitted 
for  them  in  political  institutions-— 
what  will  really  do  them  good — what 
Is  really  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  Political  institutions  are 
like  plants  that  cannot  always  beat 
transferring  from  on^region  to  another : 
they  requii'e  the  process  of  becoming 
acclimatised,  and,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction lato  a  new  country,  demand 
the  fostering  shdter  of  the  hot-house 
and  the  gurdener's  constant  care. 
Because  a  representative  constitution 
is  supposed  to  be  the  acme  of  human 
wisdom  in  the  latituds  of  Great 
Britain,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  it  will  flourish  so  far  south  as 
Naples ;  and  because  a  national 
guard  is  reckoned  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
national  institutions  at  Paris,  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  pro- 
duce any  good  results  at  Borne. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  monomanias  of  the  present  age, 
that  the  same  Procrustean  bed  of 
representative  government  is  laid 
out  for  all  people  that  think  they 
require  more  political  liberty  than 
they  are  at  present  in  possession 
of;  and  should  the  inhabitants 
of  Timbuctoo,  of  Canton,  of  Tobolsk, 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  Morocco, 
take  it  into  their  heads,  some 
fine  day,  to  send  deputations  to  the 
united  guidmmcs  of  London  and  Pa- 
ris, requesting  the  transmission  of 
constitutions  for  their  several  states, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of  legis- 
lative houses,  and  a  corps  of  nati<Mial 
guards,  h  pied  et  a  du^^  would  be 
immediately  recommended,  as  equally 
2q}plicaUe  to  their  several  wants.  It 
seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  civilised 
Europeans  to  think  that  the  right  of 


governing  themselves  is  the  essence  of 
civil  freedom :  far  more  true,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  it  constituted  the  essence  of  poli- 
tical thraldom.  It  is  a  social  truth, 
most  unpalatable  to  ninety-nine-bun- 
dredths  of  mankind,  but  not  therefore 
the  less  true,  that  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  hundred  are  not  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  even  in  the  relations  of 
social  life,  and  far  less  in  those  of  poli- 
tical. And  so  it  is  with  nations :  for 
one  nation  that  has  really  prospered 
under  the  plan  of  self-government, 
there  are  ninety-nine  that  have  brought 
on  themselves  evils  which,  under  a 
less  popular  system,  they  would  have 
avoided.  If  Hie  physical  and  social 
condition  of  a  people  be  taken  as  a 
test ;  if  the  durability  of  their  institu- 
tions, if  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
their  government,  be  quoted,  as  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  their  several  forms 
ofpolitical  institutions,  we  really  know 
not  any  constitutional  form  to  which, 
ceteris  paribus^  we  could  appeal  as 
deciding  the  question  against  those  of 
a  monarchical  tendency.  If  the  pri- 
vilege of  taxing  themselves  to  an 
amount  that  defies  all  power  of  re- 
demption, and  cripples  the  resomxes 
of  the  nation  to  a  point  that  menaces 
its  existence  as  an  independent  power, 
in  the  struggle  of  nations ;  if  the  free- 
dom of  conducting  commercial  afiairs 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  seventh 
year  shall  bring  the  whole  ti-ading 
interests  of  a  country  to  the  very  verge 
of  bankruptcy ;  if  the  balancing  of  the 
influence  of  the  several  classes  so 
badly,  that  at  length  the  lower 
thieaten  to  swallow  up  the  upper 
in  a  wild  flood  of  irreligion  and 
anarchical  spoliation ;  if  the  sys- 
tem of  ^^  propter  vitam  vivendi  per- 
dere  cav«(w"  be  adopted  as  the 
acme  of  perfection — if  ail  this  be  con- 
sidered fit  and  proper,  then  let  a 
constitutional  monarchy  be  preached 
up  as  the  model  for  every  nation  under 
the  sun.  But  we  cannot  wish  so  ill 
to  any  of  our  fellow-m(^  as  to  advise 
them  to  relinquish  present  good,  how- 
ever smaU,  fiM*  the  prospect  of  such 
evil,  however  seductive.  We  do  not 
approve  of  plying  the  poor  Bed  ipan 
with  fiery  liquors  till  his  tribe  becomes 
exterminated ;  and  in  the  same  way 
we  would  withhold  the  intoxicating 
draught  of  self-government  fs^m  the 
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lips  of  those  people  who  hitheito  have 
sacked  in  their  mUk,  as  babes,  at  the 
hands  of  others. 

To  us  it  is  a  bad  sign  that  the 
Italians  should  be  calling  out  for  re* 
presentative  assemblies,  and  for  na- 
tional guards.  They  are  not  fit  for 
the  former,  nor  can  they  be  so  for 
the  next  hundred  years — we  should 
not  congratulate  them  even  if  they 
obtained  these  dangerous  tools,  where- 
with to  play  at  the  hazardous  game 
of  legislation:  and  as  for  national 
guards,  they  do  not  want  them,  inas- 
much as  nobody  is  going  to  invade 
them ;  and  if  an  invasion  were  made 
by  a  northern  nation,  we  know,  by 
long  experience,  that  the  national 
gutud  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
The  ItaUans  "don't  fight;"  they 
bluster  and  talk  big,  like  the  Span- 
iards, and  run  away  ere  the  first 
shot  is  fired.  Ten  thousand  Geimans 
or  Frenchmen,  may  march  from  one 
end  of  Italy  to  the  other  without 
meeting  any  man  that  dares  fire  at 
them,  except  from  behind  a  rock  or 
a  stone  wall.  The  Italians  must  be 
made  of  sterner  stufi",  before,  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
bearing  arms. 

The  position  of  the  several  sove- 
reigns in  Italy  is  such,  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  if  that 
opposition  be  real,  creates  in  us  some 
surprise.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
ought  to  know,  by  the  long  and 
sad  experience  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  on  his  slippery  throne, 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for 
him  in  a  European  struggle,  unless 
he  depends  on  the  House  of  Austria. 
France  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  treacherous  neighbour  to 
Piedmont ;  and  she  will  never  cease 
coveting  Savoy  until  she  has  made  it 
her  own,  or  has  been  deprived  even 
of  the  power  of  envy.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  Emperor  that  family  interests 
alone  ought  to  make  their  policy 
identical;  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
like  the  King  of  Sardinia,  has  no 
firmer  support  for  his  foreign  power 
than  the  friendship  and  countenance 
of  the  Court  of  Schbnbrunn.  The 
Pope  is  certainly  an  independent 
prince,  and  at  his  wish  to  keep  the 
Holy  See  free  from  aU  foreign  influ- 
ence we  cannot  feel  surprised:  it  is 


the  healthiest,  because  the  least  un- 
natural, symptom  of  the  whole  crisis. 
For  Austria,  we  can  well  conceive 
that  the  prudent  and  cautious  policy 
of  that  ably  conducted  monarchy  must 
dictate  excessive  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  these  popular  movements. 
Austria,  more  than  any  other  power 
in  Europe,  has  the  truest  cause  to 
pride  itself  on  the  good  results  of  its 
peculiar  system  of  government,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  solid  and  prac- 
tical wellbeing  of  the  States  under  its 
paternal  sway.  As  much  afl  any 
sttfte  of  the  Continent  has  it  cause  to 
abhor  those  systems  of  anarchy  which, 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  lead 
only  to  revolution  and  miseiy :  and 
as  one  of  the  gi*eat  conservators  of 
the  monarchical  principle  in  politics, 
it  is  called  upon,  by  its  very  station 
and  dignity,  to  check  rather  than  to 
encourage  what  may  very  possibly 
prove  to  be  only  a  spurious  attempt 
to  gain  licentiousness,  rather  thanfiree- 
dom.  Lombardy,  no  doubt,  is  allied 
to  its  illustrious  rulers  most  unwil- 
lingly ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  it  would  be  in  the  least 
degree  more  prosperous  and  happy 
if  left  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  could  Lombardy 
receive  at  once  the  full  license  to 
establish  it«  own  foim  of  government, 
it  would  split  into  as  many  petty 
states  as  there  are  large  cities  in  it, 
and  would  be  plunged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  contest.  It  is  a  most 
fortunate  thing  for  the  north  of  Italy 
that  it  is  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
most  steady  and  respectable  power  in 
Europe — one  whose  nilers  will  never 
set  it  a  bad  example,  who  are  able  to 
protect  it  from  all  aggression,  and 
who  watch  over  its  social  and  internal 
progress  with  unceasing  care.  The 
Lombards,  like  the  Irish  agitators, 
may  cry  out  for  "  Repeal  of  the 
Union;"  but  the  granting  of  that 
repeal  would  be  the  signing  of  the 
death-warrant  of  national  prosperity. 
Austria  is  no  enemy  to  rational,  well- 
balanced  liberty :  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  real  liberty  and 
happiness  are  more  widely  dimised, 
or  more  intensely  felt.  Its  people 
are  free  from  the  clamours  of  noisy 
and  frothy  patriotism,  which,  when 
stripped  of  ita  false  clothing,  proves 
nothing  more  than  vnlgar  and  self- 
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interested  ambition.  They  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  good  goyeinment, 
and  are  able  each  man  to  sit  nnder 
his  own  fig  tree,  and  to  see  all  aronnd 
him  in  a  state  of  unmixed  prosperity. 
Sadi  a  power  as  this  will  not  readily 
give  way  to  the  declamations  and 
*^  pronnndaiions  "  of  the  rabble ;  it 
will  rather  wait  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  national  character ;  and,  when 
it  finds  its  subjects  fit  for  some  of  the 
introductory  processes  of  self-govern- 
meot,  it  will  concede  them. 

We  could  wish  to  see  the  other 
powers  of  Italy  taking  advice  firom 
Austria,  and  not  hastening  onwards 
too  rapidly  along  that  path,  wherein 
a  return  is  so  unpleasant  and  so  diffi- 
cult Far  better  would  it  be  for  them 
to  he  too  slow  than  too  hasty  with 
political  innovation :  the  safety  of 
sach  a  retardatory  course  is  certain, 
whereas  the  success  of  a  mere  rapid 
advance  is  exceedingly  problematical. 

As  for  England,  whatever  tends  to 
the  real  benefit  of  Italy  must  tend 
also  to  her  advantage.  She  has 
so  many  commercial,  if  not  political 
relations  with  that  country,  that  the 
well-being  of  a  considerable  class  of 
her  customers  cannot  but  promote  the 
iDterests  of  her  own  traders.  But 
Italy  revolutionised  will  not  be  the 
Italy  that  now  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  our  goods,  and  that  pays  for 
them  in  valuable  products  of  first- 
rate  necessity  to  the  English  consu- 


mer. Italy,  well  governed  and  pros- 
perous, wiU  always  offer  a  good  mart 
for  British  goods;  and  therefore, 
upon  this  ground  alone,  Great  Britain 
is  especially  concerned  to  see  that  the 
Peninsula  remains  quiet  and  healthy. 
But,  to  take  a  higher  view  of  the  state 
of  things,  it  is  the  true  interest  of  Eng- 
land— ^whatever  Radical  orators  and 
Whig  statesmen  may  think — to  ally 
hei'self  with  the  friends  of  order  in 
Europe,  and  to  avoid  all  connexioii 
with  the  promoters  of  wars  and 
tumults.  France  would  be  delighted 
at  seeing  Italy  convulsed  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  were  not  the  crafty 
occupant  of  her  throne  afraid  of 
thereby  injuring  the  solidity  of  his 
own  dynasty.  But  for  England,  there 
can  be  no  second  coui-se  to  pursue ; 
and  having  gained  her  own  freedom 
through  the  long  experience  and  the 
severe  trials  of  centuries,  she  can  never 
honestly  encourage  other  nations  to 
hope  for  similar  results  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  few  months  and  weeks.  If  she 
does,  or  rather  if  her  minlstei*s  tamper 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Italy, 
or  elsewhere,  instead  of  supporting 
the  cause '  of  steady  government,  she 
abdicates  the  high  position  she  holds 
in  the  European  family,  and  deserves 
to  lose  those  multifarious  advantages, 
— those  numerous  possessions,  which 
she  holds  only  on  the  tenure  of  being 
the  great  supporter  of  reasonable  free- 
dom and  international  justice. 
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British  readers  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  American  news- 
paper press,  as,  not  to  mention 
the  numerous  extracts  from  trans- 
atlantic papers  in  the  columns  of 
London  journals,  the  merits  of  that 
press  formed,  but  a  few  jeai*s  ago,  a 
topic  of  controversy  between  two 
London  Quarterlies.  But  of  American 
magazines  and  reviews  they  seldom 
hear  any  thing.  This  is  certainly  in 
no  degree  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  these 
publications,  for  they  are  as  numerous, 
in  comparison,  as  the  newspapers, 
have  a  very  respectable  circulation, 
(iu  some  cases  nearly  four  thousand,) 
and  that  at  the  not  remarkably  low 
price  of  four  or  five  dollars  per 
annum.  Neither  is  it  to  their  insig- 
nificance at  home,  for  their  editors 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  tJie 
literary  world,  and  their  contributors 
4u:e  sufficiently  vain  of  themselves,  as 
their  practice  of  signing  or  heading 
.articles  with  their  names  in  full  would 
alone  show.*  Indeed  Willises  idea 
(so  ridiculed  by  the  Edinburgh^)  of  a 
magazine  writer  becoming  a  great  lion 
in  society,  is  not  so  very  great  an  ab- 
surdity if  applied  to  American  society. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
topics  are  exclusively  local;  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  subject  under  heaven  of 
which  they  do  not  treat,  and  a  European 
might  derive  some  very  startling  infor- 
mation from  them.  The  Democratic 
Review^  for  example,  has  a  habit  of  pre- 
dicting twice  or  thrice  a-year  that  Eng- 
land is  on  the  point  of  exploding  utterly, 
and  going  off  into  absolute  chaos. f 


^Terhaps,"  interrupts  an  impatieDt 
non-admirer  of  things  American  gene- 
rally, *4t  is  because  they  are  not 
worth  hearing  any  thing  about.*'  And 
this  suggestion  is  not  so  far  from 
truth  as  it  is  from  politeness.  Con- 
sideling  the  great  demand  for  periodi- 
cal literature  in  the  New  Worid,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  it  so  bad  in  point  of 
quality.  Not  that  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  press  Is  disfigorod  by  the 
violence  and  exi^geration  that  too 
often  deform  the  daily.  Over-spioi- 
ness  is  the  very  last  fault  justly 
chargeable  upon  it.  In  slang  language* 
it  would  rather  be  characterised  by 
the  terms  "slow,"  "seedy,"  "re- 
markably mild,"  and  the  like.  Cmde 
essays  filled  with  commoni^acea, 
truisms,  verses  of  the  true  nom  Di 
non  homines  cast,  tales  sudi  as  shop- 
boys  and  milliners'  girls  delight  in, 
and  "  critical  notices"  all  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  of  indiBcriminating 
praise,  make  up  the  columns  of  the 
monthlies;  while  the  one  or  two  more 
pretending  publications  which  now 
represent  the  quarterly  press,  are  of 
a  uniformly  subdued  and  soporific 
character. 

Now  the  first  phenomenon  wotihj 
of  notice  is,  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  It  was  very  different 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  three 
leading  cities  of  the  north,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  had  each 
its  Quarterly:  the  Ejiickerbocker,  a 
New  York  magazine,  boasted  a  brii- 
liant  list  of  contributors,  headed  by 
Irving  and  Cooper,  and  its  articles 


*  One  of  the  superficial  peculiarities  of  American  magazines  is  that  the  names  of 
all  the  contributors  are  generally  paraded  conspicuously  on  the  cover,  yery  few  seek- 
ing even  the  disguise  of  a  pseudonym.  The  number  of  **  most  remarkable  "  men  and 
women  who  thus  display  themselves  in  print  is  surprising. 

t  This  periodical  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  its  predictions.  Last  year  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  falsified  before  its  appearance.  The  DemoercUio  introdaced  a 
biographical  sketch  of  an  eminent  politician,  with  the  announcement  that  **  before 
another  number  was  issued,  the  people  of  his  State  would  have  re-elected  him  to  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift."    Accident  delayed  the  publication  of  this  prophecy  for  a 

short  time,  and  it  appeared  the  very  day  after  Mr had  been  drfeaUd  by  a 

large  majority.  Thereupon  some  editors  on  the  other  side  stated  that  the  Demoeratie 
Review  was  to  be  discontinued,  '^  as  we  learn  from  its  own  columns,"  which  may 
have  been  a  good  joke  or  not,  according  to  tastes.  Certainly  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  did  his  best  to  make  it  so,  by  publishing  a  serious  and  angry  contradiction 
of  the  report.  ^ 
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were  frequently  copied  (sometimes 
withoQt  acknowledgment,)  into  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  This  change  for  the 
worse  is  worth  investigating,  at  least 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

'^  I  don't  know  that  it  »  a  change 
for  the  worae,'*  says  a  prim  personage 
in  spectacles.  ^^If  your  periodical 
literature  dies  out  entirely,  you  need 
not  be  very  sorry.  I  shouldn't  be  if 
ours  did.'*  And  then  come  some 
murmurs  of  *^  light,''  *^  superficial," 
^^  unsound,"  and  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

^*  My  good  sir,  this  in  the  face  of 
Maga !  not  to  mention  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Edinburgh.  With  such  faats 
acc&mpHg  against  you,  what  can  you 
sav?*" 

"  I  don't  believe  in  /ails  accompUs, 
They  are  the  excuse  of  the  timid 
man,  and  the  capital  of  the  unprin- 
cipled man.  Fait  accompli  means,  in 
plain  English,  that  ^  because  it  is  so, 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  so' — a  doc- 
trine which  I,  for  one,  will  never 
assent  to." 

^^  Well,  there  is  something  in  that 
last  position  of  yours.  We  will  con- 
descend, therefore,  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion.   -Let*  me  ask  you,  then, 

"  F^^y  Do  you  see  t^ny  prima  facie 
Improbabfllty  in  supposing  that  a  man 
may  write  a  very  good  essay,  who 
could  not  write  two  good  volumes  oc- 
tavo ;  or  a  racy  and  interesting  sketch, 
who  could  not  put  together  a  readable 
novel ;  or  a  few  graceful  poems,  with- 
out having  matter  enough  for  a  volume 
of  poetiy? 

*'*'  Secondly^  Is  a  treatise  necessarily 
profound,  because  It  is  long;  or  super- 
iicial,  because  it  is  of  practicable 
dimensions  ? 

"  Thirty  When  you  use  the  term 
*  superficial,'  do  you  really  believe 
and  mean  to  imply  that  periodical 
writers  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ?  Would  you  say,  for  instance. 
that  Macaulay's  reviews  denote  a  man 
ignorant  of  history,  or  that  Sedgwick 
knows  less  geology  than  the  man  who 
wrote  the  Vestigee  of  Creation^  or  that 


Mitchell  knew  less  Greek  than  Lord 
Brougham  ? 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  the  literary 
criticism  to  which  you  object.  You  are 
an  author  yourself,  perhaps,  though 
we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  recollect- 
ing you.  You  have  written  a  good- 
sized  volume  of  Something^  and  OUia- 
Poemsy  and  cannot  bear  that  yom* 
thoughts  and  rhymes  should  be  scru- 
tinised and  found  fault  with  by  a 
reviewer  —  that  your  immortal  fire 
should  be  tested  in  so  earthy  a  cru- 
cible. In  that  case  you  will  find 
many  more  or  less  distinguished 
names  to  sympathise  with  and  encou- 
rage you.  There  is  Bulwer,  with 
whom  the  word  critic  is  an  exponent 
of  eveiy  thing  that  is  low,  and  mean, 
and  contemptible ;  and  on  our  side  of 
the  water  (sorry  are  we  to  say  it)  a 
much  milder  man  than  Bulwer — 
Washington  IiTing — has  spoken  of 
the  critical  tribe  as  having  little  real^ 
influence,  and  not  deserving  more" 
influence  than'they  have ;  while  of  the 
small  fry  of  autborlings,  there  is  no 
end  of  those  who  are  ready  to  rate 
the  reviewer  roundly  for  ^  finding  fault 
with  Ms  betters.'  One  cannot  even 
condemn  an  epic  of  impracticable 
length  and  hopeless  mediocrity — nay, 
not  so  much  as  hint  that  verses  are 
not  necessarily  poetry — without  being 
assailed  by  an  unceremonious  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem — ^  You  couldn't 
make  better.'*  And  perhaps  the 
aitic  could  not.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  wouldn't  if  he 
could,  entertaining  the^commendable 
conviction,  that  to  spend  a  day,  much 
more  a  month  or  a  year,  in  writing 
middling  verse,  is  an  awful  waste  of 
time.  But  what  an  absurd  irrele- 
vancy of  counter-charge!  Suppose 
Brummell  liad  found  fault  with  the 
Nug  ee  or  Buckmaster  of  his  day  for 
misfitting  him,  and  the  Schneider  had 
replied,  '  Mr  Brummell,  yon  couldn't 
make  as  good  a  coat  in  a  year.'  'Very 
probably  not,'  the  beau  might  have  re- 
torted ;  '  but  my  business  is  to  wear  the 
coat,  and  yours  to  make  it.'  Must  a  man 
be  able  to  concoct  a  bisque  d'ecrevisse 


*  We  have  heard  this  argument  again  and  again  in  America,  generally  in  reference 
to  the  seediest  of  verses  ;  and  there  conld  not  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  vagueness 
and  enroneousiiesB  of  American  puhlio  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  criticism^ 
and  the  qualifications  for  exercising  it. 
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himself,  before   he  can  venture  to  well-informed  man  would  conceive, 

hazard  an  opinion  on  the  respective  In  the  first  place,  criticism  depends 

merits  of  the  Trois  Frlres  and  the  very  much  on  taste,  and  taste  is  of  all 

Cafe  Anglais  ?    Or  shall  he  be  denied  faculties  that  which  is  founded  on  and 

the  right  of  giving  a  decided  vote  and  support^  by  education  and  cultiva 


holding  a  decided  opinion  in  politics, 
because  he  has  not  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  cabinet  minister 
to  -morrow  ?  In  seeking  to  put  down , 
or  affecting  to  despise  criticism,  the 
author  makes  a  claim  which  no  other 
distinguished  character  ventures. 
The  aitist  does  not  insist  on  con- 
trolling the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries,'^ still  less  the  statesman. 
Did  a  premier  fulminate  his  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  no  journalist  had  a 
right  to  find  fault  with  his  measm^es, 

he  would  raise  a^  pretty  swarm  of  ning  to  write  about  books,  he  must 
hornets  about  his  ears.  By  what  have  read  many  books  of  all  sorts,  and 
precedent  or  analogy,  then,  can  the  not  only  read,  but  studied  and  corn- 
poet,  or  novelist,  or  historian,  set  him-  prehended  them.  All  which  will  help 
self  up  as  autocrat  in  that  realm  of  us  to  see  why  the  professional  critic  is 
^letters,  which  is  provei-bially  a  re-  likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of  books 
public?  . 

"Besides,  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  all  professional  critics  were  Sir- 
Peter-Lauried  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  who  should  help  to  guide 


tion.  Therefore  the  critic  must  be  a 
liberally  educated  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  And  as  he  has  to 
be  conversant  with  niceties  of  thought 
and  expression,  philology  and  the 
classics  should  have  formed  a  pro- 
minent  element  in  his  education.  We 
should  be  very  suspicious  of  that 
man's  critical  capacity,  who  had  not 
thoroughly  studied  (by  which  we  do 
not  mean  being  able  to  speak)  at  least 
one  language  besides  his  own.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  before  begin- 


than  the  professional  author,  because 
the  preparation  of  the  former  renders 
him  eminently  eclectic;  while  the 
latter  is  apt  to  have  a  bias  toward 
peculiarities  of  his  own,  and  thus  to 


the  popular  mind  in  dctennining  on    judge  of  others  by  a  partial  standard. 


the  merits  of  a  work?  Are  we  to  trust 
the  written  puffs  of  the  author's  pub- 
lisher, or  the  spoken  puffs  of  his 
friends?  Or  are  authors  only  to 
judge  of  authoi-s,  and  is  it  quite  certain 
that  in  this  way  we  shall  always  ob- 
tain unprejudiced  and  competent  judg- 
ments? Or  shall  we  make  an  \iltimate 
appeal  to  the  public  themselves,  and 
decide  a  book's  merits  by  its  sale — a 
test  that  would  put  Jim  Crow  infinitely 
before  Philip  Van  Artevclde?  No 
doubt  a  ^cm/ critic  is  a  very  bad  thing; 
but  it  is  not  a  remarkably  equitable 
proceeding  to  judge  of  any  class  by 
the  worst  specimens  of  it ;  and  surely 
it  is  no  faii'er  to  condemn  critics  en 
masse^  because  some  of  them  have 
formed en'oneous  judgments  or  uttered 
predictions  which  time  has  falsified, 
than  it  would  be  to  condemn  authors 
en  masse,  because  many  of  them  have 
written  stupid  or  dangerous  books. 
Let  us  ask  oureelves  soberly  what  a 
critic  is— not  the  caricature  of  one 
that  Bnlwer  would  draw,  but  such  an 
idea  of  one.  as  any  dispassionate  and 


'*Next,  the  critic  must  be  a  courage- 
ous and  independent  man.  His  judg- 
ment upon  a  book  must  be  enturely 
iiTospective  of  any  popular  outcry  for 
or  against  it.  If  he  is  at  all  apt  to 
float  with  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
cannot  be  the  adviser  and  assistant 
of  the  public,  but  will  only  encourage 
accidental  en*or  or  premeditated  de- 
ception. For  a  similar  reason,  he  vnXL 
keep  all  personal  and  private  con- 
siderations out  of  view.  He  must 
not  be  supposed  to  know  the  author, 
except  as  exhibited  in  his  works.-  But 
while  personality  is  the  bane  of  criti- 
cism, partisanship,  moral  or  pollticalt 
is  so  far  from  being  a  hinderance  to 
the  critic,  that  it  is  actually  an  aid  to 
him.  If  he  has  legitimate  grounds 
for  praising  a  coadjutor  or  condemn- 
ing an  opponent,  he  wiU  write  all  the 
better  for  his  partisanship;  for,  iu- 
dnlging  that  partisanship,  he  feels 
himself,  if  he  be  an  honest  partisan, 
to  be  also  serving  the  public.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  enumerated 
all  the  requisites  for  a  critic.     There 


*  As  a  general  rule,  that  is  :  we  in  America  hare  lately  met  with  some  strikmg 
exceptions. 
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are  some  natural  qualities,  which, 
if  not  indispensable,  are  at  least 
a  great  assistance.  Thns  we  find 
men  who  have  the  same  immediate 
perception  of  styles  that  portrait 
i)ainters  have  of  countenances,  and 
can  immediately  assign  to  anyano- 
nirmous  writing  its  author,  though 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  that 
author  be  so  slight  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  illustrate,  much  less  to  explain  them. 
And  thus,  if  you  ask  such  a  man, 

*  How  do  you  know  that wrote 

this?  What  turn  of  expression  or 
traits  of  style  can  you  point  to  ? ' 
He  will  reply, '  I  can't  give  you  any 
reason,  only  I  am  sure  it  is  so ;'  and 
so  yon  will  find  it  to  be.  He  knows 
jt,  as  it  were,  by  intuition."  But  we 
have  already  said  quite  enough  on 
the  general  question ;  so  let  us  leave 
our  friend  to  wipe  his  spectacles,  and 
come  back  to  our  particular  case.  \ 
In  examining  the  causes  of  the 
inferiority  of  American  periodical  lite- 
rature, the  most  readUy  assignable, 
and  generally  applicable  is,  that  its 
contributors  are  mostly  unpaid.  It 
is  pretty  safe  to  enunciate  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  when  you  want  a 
good  thing,  you  must  pay  for  it.  Now 
the  reprints  of  English  magazines 
can  be  sold  for  two  dollars  per  annttm^ 
whereas  a  properly  supported  home 
magazine  or  review  cannot  be  afforded 
for  less  than  four  or  five.  Hence  no 
one  will  embark  a  large  capital  in  so 
doubtful  an  underta^ng;  and  peri- 
odical editorship  is  generally  a  last 
resource  or  a  desperate  speculation. 
One  of  the  leading  magazines  in  New 
York — ^perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
respectable  and  best  conducted — ^was 
started  with  a  borrowed  capital  of 
300  doILirs,  (say  £65.)  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  periodical  should  have 
a  fair  sum  in  hand  to  begin  with,  that 
they  may  secure  the  services  of  able 
and  eminent  men  to  make  a  good 
«tart.  The  syllogistic  conclusion  is 
obvious.  At  the  same  time,  the  editor 
finds  at  his  disposal  a  most  tempting 
array  (so  far  as  quantity  and  variety 
lire  concerned)  of  gratuitous  contribu- 
tions ;  for  there  is  in  America  a  mob 
of— not  "  gentlemen*^  altogether — 
men  and  women  who  "  write  with 
•ease,*'  and  whose  ^^  easy  writing" 
seldom  escapes  the  correlative  pro- 


verbially attached  to  easy  wilting. 
This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  system  of  school  and  collegiate 
education,  which,  by  working  boys  » 
and  girls  of  fourteen  and  upwards  at  t 
"  compositions"  and  "  orations"  / 
about  as  assiduously  as  Etonians  are  I 
worked  at  "  longs  and  shorts,"  makes 
them  "  writers "  before  they  know 
how  to  read,  and  gives  them  a  man- 
ner before  they  can  have  acquired  or 
originated  matter.  Most  of  these 
people  are  content  to  write  for  no- 
thing; they  are  sufficiently  paid  by 
the  glory  of  appearing  in  print ;  many 
of  them  could  ivrite  no  better  if  they 
-were  paid.  And  it  certainly  is  a 
temptation  to  be  offered  a  choice 
gratis  among  a  variety  of  articles  not 
absolutely  unreadable,  while  you 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  one  good  one. 

But  the  specific  evils  of  such  a 
system  are  numerous.  In  the  first 
place,  it  prevents  the  editor  from 
standing  on  a  proper  footing  towards 
his  contributors.  Many  a  man  who 
is  not  so  engrossed  with  business  but  • 
that  he  can  qffbrd.to  write  for  nothing, 
would  nevertheless  find  an  occasional 
payment  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  very 
timely  addition  to  his  income,  and 
would  prefer  that  way  of  making 
money  to  many  others.  But,  in  com- 
parison with  the  editor,  he  appears 
positively  a  rich  man,  and  as  such  is 
ashamed  to  ask  for  any  pecuniary 
recompense.  He  feels,  therefore,  as 
if  he  were  doing  a  charitable  and  pa- 
tronising, or  at  least  a  very  friendly 
act,  in  contributing,  and  will  be  apt  to 
take  less  and  less  trouble  with  his 
contributions,  and  write  chiefly  for  his  ' 
own  amusement ;  while  the  editor,  on 
his  part,  does  not  like  to  run  the  chance 
of  offending  a  man  who  can  write  him 
good  articles  occasionally,  and  feels  a 
delicacy  about  declining  to  insert 
whatever  the  other  writes. 

Next,  it  often  stands  in  the  way  of 
honest  criticism.  Men  can  be  paid 
in  flattery  as  well  as  in  dollars,  and 
the  former  commodity  is  more  easily 
procurable  than  the  latter.     If  the 

editor  eulogises  the  author  of  " 

and  other  Poems,"  as  at  least  equal 
to  Tennyson,  thei'e  is  a  chance  that 
some  of  the  "other  poems,"  may 
come  his  way  occasionally.  Of 
course,  if  he  were  able  and  willing  to 
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paj  for  good  artides,  he  could  always 
oommand  the  services  of  good  oon- 
tribators,  and  need  not  stoop  to  so 
unworthy  a  practice. 

Thirdly,  it  destroys  all  homoge- 
nonsncss  and  unity  of  tone  in  the 
periodical,  by  preventing  it  from  hav- 
ing any  permanent  corps  of  writers. 
The  editors  must  furnish  good  articles 
now  and  then,  to  cany  oflf  their  ordinary 
vapid  matter ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
are  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  paying  for  them ;  "^  but  not 
sufficiently  often  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a  writer  to  whom  the  pecu- 
niary consideration  is  an  object,  to 
attach  himself  permanently  to  any  of 
their  concerns.  Hence,  those  men 
who  expect  to  derive  any  appreciable 
part  of  their  income  from  writing  in 
periodicals,  are  continually  changing 
their  colours,  and  essentially  migra- 
tory. And  as  the  principal  attraction 
of  the  unpaid  writers  is  their  variety, 
which  is  best  provided  for  by  fre- 
quently changing  the  supply  of  them, 
while  one  great  inducement  to  them- 
selves is  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  which  is  best  promoted  b}' 
their  appearing  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  periodicals,  they  also  become 
migratory  and  without  permanent 
connexion.  Accordingly  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  periodical  to  change 
its  opinions  on  men  and  things  three 
or  four  times  a-year.  Frequently, 
too,  these  changes  are  accompanied 
by  disputes  about  unsettled  accounts 
iind  other  private  matters,  which 
liave  an  awkward  tendency  to  influ- 
ence the  subsequent  critical  and  edi- 
torial opinions  of  both  parties.  Now 
and  then  they  lead  to  libel  suits, — 
sometimes  to  still  greater  extremities. 
Mr  Colton,  editor  of  the  American  ^ 
Review^  had  occasion  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  young  Kentuckian 
with  whom  he  was  at  firat  connected. 
(It  is  but  justice  to  the  former  gen- 
tleman to  say,  that  there  were  no 
short-comings  on  his  part ;  his  only 
error  seems  to  have  been  entangling 
himself  with  an  unworthy  assistant  in 
the  first  place.)  The  discharged 
assistant  forthwith  issued  a  pamph- 
let against  Mr  Colton,  of  which  that 


gentleman  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
not  the  slightest  notice,  and  bis 
example  was  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed. Furionsat  this  contempt,  the 
Southerner  attacked  his  late  principal 
ui  the  street  with  a  life-preserver. 
Fortunately  Mr  Colton  possessed  a 
fair  share  of  what  iKver  comes  amiss 
with  an  editor,  especially  an  American 
editor, — personal  prowess.  In  the 
scuffle  which  ensued,  he  npset  his 
assailant,  and  carried  off  the  $poka 
&pima  in  the  shape  of  the  bludgeon 
aforesaid. 

But  the  worst  consequence  of  sAl  is, 
the  suspicion  cast  upon  all  offers  from 
periodicals  to  really  eminent  writers, 
by  the  failure  of  editors,  (through  bad 
faith,  or  inability,  or  both,)  to  fulfil 
promises  made  to  their  contributors. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  positively 
startling.  In  one  instance  a  distin- 
guished author  was  promised,  or  given 
to  understand^  that  he  would  have  as 
much  as  one  thousand  dollars  a-year. 
He  wrote  for  two  years  steadily^  and 
never  received  two  cents.  Anodier 
case  occurred  very  recently.  A  comic 
or  would-be-comic  periodical  wa» 
started  in  imitation  of  Pundi^  and  the 
proprietors  offered  ten  dollars  a  page 
for  all  accepted  articles.  This  they 
paid  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  having^ 
secured  on  credit  a  supply  for  some  time 
longer,  deliberately  broke  their  word, 
and  wonldat  this  very  time,  if  solvent, 
owe  to  a  number  of  small  litterateurs 
in  New  York,  small  sums  of  ^ve 
and  ten  dollars.  In  this  case,  I'etri- 
bution  was  speedy,  for  the  whole  affair 
broke  down  in  less  than  a  year. 

We  see,  then,  one  great  radical  cause 
of  inferiority  in  American  periodical 
literature,  affecting  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. But  there  are  other  influences 
which  especially  conspire  to  pervert 
and  impede  criticism.  Some  of  these 
will  be  obvious,  on  referring  back  to 
our  hints  at  the  requisites  for  a  critic. 
We  said  that  he  should  be  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  a  liberally  edu- 
cated man.  Kow  this  is  what  very 
few  of  the  American  periodical  writera,. 
professed  or  occasional,  are.  The 
popular  object  of  education  in  the  new 
world  is  to  make  men  speak  fluently 


*  Even  then,  the  price  is  what  in  Great  Britain  would  be  considered  small.  The 
American  Et^new  pays  two  dollars  (Bs.  8d.)  a  page,  and  some  of  the  other  periodioal» 
from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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snd  write  teadily  about  any  thing  and 
every  thing-— speaking  and  writing 
which,  ftom  their  tery  fluency  and 
readiness,  tend  to  platitude  and  com- 
monplace. Those  studies  which  de- 
pend on  and  form  a  taste  for  yerbal 
criiieism,  are  pursued  in  a  veiy  slo- 
venly and  unsatLsfkctoiy  manner ;  the 
pendiant  being  for  mathematics,  from 
their  supposed  practical  tendencies.* 
Men  read  mudi,  but  they  do  not 
'^  maiiL,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest." 
Their  reading  is  chiefly  of  new  books, 
a  most  uncritical  style  of  reading,  to 
which  the  words  reference^  compari- 
9ony  Hhmtration^  are  altogether  foreign. 
Again,  we  said  that  our  critic  must 
not  only  be  able  to  form,  but  ready  to 
express  his  own  opinion — ^in  short,  that 
he  mnst  be  bold  and  independent. 
Xow  this  is  no  easy  or  common  thing 
in  America,  not  so  much  from  want  of 
spirit  and  fear  of  the  majority  as  from 
want  of  hiAit;  the  democratic  influence 
moulding  all  minds  to  think  alike.  At 
the  same  time,  it  mnst  be  admitted 
that  a  spurious  public  opinion  does 
often  exercise  a  directly  repressing 
influence.  Cooper  says,  in  his  last 
novel,  that  the  government  of  the 
Tnited  States  ought  to  be  called  the 
(rosg^nan,  and  certainly  Mrs  Grundy 
is  a  veiy  important  estate  in  the  re- 
public. Then  there  are  many  power- 
ful interests  all  ready  to  take  oflence 
and  cry  out.  The  stvongest  editor  is 
afraid  of  some  of  these.  Thus  the 
Ccwriierandfn^trtT,  which,  all  things 
conadered,  mnst  be  said  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  New  York  daily  press, 
is  completely  tmder  the  dictation  of 
Jolm  Hughes  and  the  Papist  faction 
in  that  city.  By  under  the  dictation^ 
we  mean  that  it  never  inserts  any 
thing  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  nor 
omits  any  opportimity  of  saying  some- 
thing in  ^vonr  of  Romanism.f  And 
if  these  influences  have  such  power 
over  a  newspaper  which  has  mercantile 


intelligence,  advertisements,  and  other 
great  sources  of  support,  much  more 
must  they  affect  a  magazine  or  review. 
One  great  aim  of  an  American  maga- 
zine, therefore,  is  to  tread  on  nobody*s 
moral  toes,  or,  as  theircircidars  phrase 
it,  *'  to  contain  nothing  which  shall 
offend  the  most  fastidious" — ^be  the 
same  Irish  renegade,  repudiator,  or 
Pourierite.  Accordingly,  nearly  all 
the  magazines  and  reviews  profess 
and  practise  political  neutrality ;  and 
the  two  or  three  exceptions  depend 
almost  entirely  on  then-  political  arti- 
cles and  partisan  circulation.  It  was 
once  mentioned  to  us  by  the  editor 
of  a  Whig  (Conservative^  Review, 
that  he  had  one  Democratic  subscri- 
ber. And  we  know  another  editor 
who  is  continually  apologising  to  his 
subscribers,  and  one  half  of  his  cor- 
respondents, for  what  the  other  half 
write.  This  has  not  always  been  the. 
case.  Th^  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
was  established  to  write  up  "  the  pe-  -' 
ctdiar  institution,"  and  therefore  onlj^  \ 
suited  to  and  intended  for  the  south-  \ 
em  market ;  but  there  was  a  time  when,  ; 
under  the  managenent  of  Mr  E.  A.  '■  » 
Poe,  an  erratic  and  unequal,  but  occa- 
sionally very  brilliant  writer,  it  had 
considerable  cii'culation  in  the  north. 
And  the  "  Democratic  Review,"  while 
it  contained  and  paid  for  good  articles, 
was  subscribed  to  and  even  written 
for  by  many  Whigs. 

Another  enemy  of  tme  criticism  in  ; 
America  is  promncialism.  There  is 
no  literary  metropolis  which  can  give 
decisive  opinions,  and  the  country  is 
parcelled  out  among  small  cliques, 
who  settle  things  their  own  way  in 
their  own  particular  districts.  Thus, 
there  are  shining  lights  in  Boston ,'wha 
are  "  small  potatoes"  in  New  York ; 
and  "most  remarkable  men"  in  the 
West,  whom  no  one  has  remarked  in 
the  East.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these 
cliques  continue  to  ramify  and  extend 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  absurdity  of  this  fallacy.  Every  man 
who  reads  any  thing  better  than  newspapers,  finds  frequent  use  for  his  classics  in  the 
way  of  explaining  quotations,  allusions  &c.,  while  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  utterly 
useless  in  every-^ay  life  than  Conic  Sections  and  Differential  Calculus,  to  any  man  not 
professionally  scientific.  Bat  because  arithmetic  is  the  introductory  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, and  also  the  foundation  of  book-keeping,  it  is  thought  that  working  a  boy  at 
mathematics  will  make  him  a  good  man  of  business. 

i*  On  one  occasion,  when  a  converted  priest  was  lecturing  against  Romanism,  the 
Comrier  and  Enquirer  recommended  the  intervention  of  that  notorious  popular  poten- 
tate Judge  Lynch,  «Ao  intervened  accordingly. 
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their    influonce    into   other  places. 
This  is  effected  by  a  regular  system 
of  flattery, — ^^  tickle  me  and  FU  tickle 
yoa ;"  nor  is  there  even  an  endeayonr 
to  conceal  this.    For  instance,  when 
the  classical  lion  of  a  certain  clique 
had  been  favourably  reviewed  by  a 
gentleman   in  another   cit}',    whose 
opinion  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
something,  the  periodical  organ  of  the 
clique  publicly  expressed  its  thanks 
for  the  favour,  and  in  return,  dng  tip 
a  buried  novel  of  the  critic's,  and  did 
Its  best  to  resuscitate  it  by  a  vigo- 
rous puff.    Here  was  a  fair  business 
transaction   with    prompt  payment. 
We  have  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  American  reviewing  is  to  indis- 
criminate praise.    The  exceptions  to 
this,  (setting  aside  some  rare  extra- 
vagances which  resemble  the  efforts 
of  a  bashful  man  to  appear  at  ease, 
attempts   to   annihilate   Cooper,  or 
TVarren,  or  Tennyson,  for  instance) 
usually  spring  from  some  of  the  pri- 
vate misunderstandings  we  have  al- 
luded to ;  e,g,  two  litterateurs  quarrel, 
one  of  them  is  kicked  out  of  doors, 
and  then  they  begin  to  criticise  each 
other's  writings.  And  the  consequence 
Is,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
pass  an  unfavourable  opinion  upon 
any  thing,  without  having  personal 
motives  attributed  to  you,  and  getting 
into  a  personal  squabble  about   it. 
When  an  author,  or  an  artist,*  or  an 
institution  is  condemned,  the  first  step 
Is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  writer 
of  the  review,  and  the  next  to  assail 
bim  on  private  grounds.    Indeed,  the 
author's  friends  do  not  always  stop 
at  pen  and  paper.    Some  years  ago, 
an  English  magazinist  charged  a  fair 
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versifier  of  the  West  with   having 
*^  realised"  some  of  his  inspirations, — 
a  very  absurd  claim  by  the  way,  as 
there  was   nothing  in  the  disputed 
stanzas  which  would  have  done  any 
man  much  credit.  Soon  after,  the  Ken- 
tucky papers  announced  that  a  friend 
of  the  lady  had  gone  out  express  by 
the  last  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of 
*^  regulating"  the  Englishman.  What 
the  result  was  we  have  never  heard. 
Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which 
militate  against  the  attainment  of  a 
high  standard  in  American  periodical 
literature.    For  some  years  it  went 
on  very  swimmingly  an  credit ;  bnt  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
if  the  experiment  could  be  successfully 
repeated.    We  have  seen  that  many 
of  these  obstacles  are  directly  refer- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  editorship  of  \ 
Monthlies  and  Quarterlies   does  not 
tempt  men  of  capital  into  it ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  of  the 
others  as  are  surmountable,  can  be 
most  readily  overcome  by  remunerat- 
ing those  engaged  in  the  business. 
If  good  critics  are  well  paid,  it  wQl 
be  worth  men's  while  to  study  to  be- 
come good  critics ;  and  if  a  periodical 
is  supported  with  real  ability,  it  will 
make  its  way  in  spite  of  sectional  or 
party  prejudices,  as  we  have  seen  was 
the  case  in  some  instances.  And  since 
it  is  plain  that  the  republication  of 
English    magazines    must   interfere 
with  the  home  article,  the  conclusion 
seems   inevitable   that   the   passing 
of  an  International  Copyright  Law 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  be  conferred  on  American  pe- 
riodical literature. 


*  These  attempts  at  undue  influence  and  direct  intimidation  are  not  confined  to  the 
natives;  foreigners  are  very  quick  at  catching  them.  This  very  winter  an  Italian 
musician  endearonred  to  expel  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  from 
his  concert-room,  because  that  paper  had  not  seen  fit  to  praise  him  so  much  as  others 
4lidy  or  as  he  himself  wished  and  expected. 
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ICELAND  AND  THE  MINISTEBIAL  MEASURES. 


It  is  tumecessarj  to  remind  otir 
readers,  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  pointed  oat  to  the  late  so-called 
ConBervative  administration  the  dan- 
gers €0  which  they  were  exposing  the 
country,  and  the  misfortanes  which 
were  sure  to  arise  from  the  fatal  policy 
which  they  had  adopted  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  We  told' 
them  ou  those  occasions,  that  the  lax 
manner  in  which  the  laws  were  admi- 
ni3t^:«d.  and  the  indecisive  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  would  lead  to  the 
state  of  things  which  we  then  fore- 
saw, and  which  all  paities  now 
deplore.  We  warned  them,  that 
tampering  with  the  incipient  evil, 
instead  of  boldly  striking  at  its  root, 
would  advance  its  gi*owth  instead  of 
diminishing  its  power ;  and  that  the 
wel&re  of  all  classes  imperatively 
demanded  at  their  hands  the  repres- 
sion not  only  of  crime  itself,  but  of 
those  causes  to  which  the  origin  of 
crime  was  clearly  traceable.  Un- 
happily our  advice  was  unhee<led. 
The  Peel  goveniment  persevered  in 
the  same  course  which  its  Whig 
predecessors  had  pursued,  aug- 
mented the  obstacles  which  impeded 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  retarded  the  pacification  of  the 
country  by  the  culpable  lenity  which 
marked  their  proceedings  against 
those  who  perpetrated  crime,  as  well 
as  towards  those,  still  more  criminal, 
who  countenanced  and  abetted  its 
commigsion. 

The  law  which  empowered  the 
Crown  to  challenge  improper  jurors, 
rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  Whigs 
in  order  to  conciliate  lAx  O'Connefi, 
was  allowed  so  to  remain  by  the 
Tories ;  and  thus  accomplices  of  the 
criminals  in  the  dock  became  arbiters 
of  their  associates*  fate  in  the  jury- 
box;  and  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say 
how  much  the  impunity  pi-ocured  by 
this  means  tended  to  increase  the 
audacity  of  the  violators  of  the  law, 
and  to  deter  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  having  recourse  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  for  justice  and  protec- 
tion. 

An*  association  openly  aiming  at 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 

'^'OL.  LXUI. — ^NO.  CCCLXXXVn. 


not  only  allowed  to  pursue  its  sedi* 
tious  course  in  peace,  bat  its  leader 
was  flattered  -and  courted  in  the 
senate,  until,  imboldened  by  the  sub- 
serviency of  his  opponents,  and  pressed 
on  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 
he  assumed  such  a  menacing  positioi^, 
as  compelled  the  interference  of  tl^o 
constituted  authorities.  He  was  con- 
demned, imprisoned,  released,  an(\ 
permitted  again  to  talk  his  treason 
and  boast  his  triumph  to  an  ignorant 
and  excitable  people,  who  witnessed 
his  success  without  being  able  to 
appreciate  the  causes  to  wMch  it  was 
attributable.  While  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  being  acted  upon  by 
the  orators  of  Conciliation  Hall^ 
the  English  press  accomplished  the 
triumph  of  agrarian  outrage  by  the 
course  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  adopted  by  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion.  The  unfounded  state- 
ments of  the  demagogues,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  were  adopted  with  avi- 
dity, and  commented  on  with  sm*- 
passing  ability.  In  every  instance 
the  fedsehood  of  those  premeditated 
lies  was  subsequently  established,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  adoption  of 
every  future  tale,  even  though  ema- 
nating from  the  same  polluted  source. 
The  strictures  based  on  those  un- 
truths were  assiduously  copied  into 
the  Irish  papers ;  and,  palliating  as 
they  did  the  crimes  of  the  peasantry, 
by  the  ridicule,  contempt,  and  detesta- 
tion which  they  excited  against  the 
owners  of  the  land,  they  tended  not 
onl}'  to  provoke  and  encourage  the 
peasantry  to  resistance  of  the  law, 
but  the  effect  produced  by  their  simu- 
lated horrors  on  the  public  mind  tied 
up  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and 
rendered  the  acquiescence  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be 
expected  or  hoped  for,  even  had  the 
administration  the  good  sense  or  the 
manliness  to  determine  on  demanding 
them.  The  writers  in  the  English 
pi-ess  denounced  the  landlords,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  for  all  manner 
of  causes.  If  one  of  them  dispossessed 
some  of  his  tenantiy  who  held  per- 
il 
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tions  of  the  soil  too  small  to  afford 
themi  suppQi-t,  even  though  given  for 
nothing,  in  order  that  the  holdings  of 
the  others  shoald  be  enlarged  to  snch 
a  size  as  wonld  enable  t^m  to  live 
in  comfort,  he  was  denounced  as  an 
exterminator,  even  th«ngh  he  largely 
remunerated,  and  then  at  his  own 
expense  sent  the  dispossessed  to 
countries  where  land  was  abundant 
and  laJ[)our  remunerative,  and  to 
which  the  most  affluent  of  their 
nmghbonrs  were  every  day  voluntarily 
emigrating.  If,  deteired  by  the  abuse 
of  the  press  and  the  denunciations 
61  the  priest,  he  allowed  them  to 
continue  in  the  same  state  of  misery 
and  destitutioH  in  which  he  found 
them,  he  was  represented  as  heedless 
and  unfeeling,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
tenantry  (which,  though  willing,  he 
dared  not  remedy)  was  made  an  article 
of  dittay  against  him.  If  he  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  his  rents,  he  was 
a  tyrant.  If  he  allowed  them  (as  did 
Mr  Ormsby  Gore,)  from  mistaken 
compassion,  to  mn  ten  and  twelve  years 
in  arrear^  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
'^  culpably  negligent."  In  fact,  no 
matter  what  he  did,  ho  was  wrong ; 
and  in  their  desire  to  convict  the  Irish 
proprietors,  the  press  acted  on  the 
principle  of  the  Cork  juror — "  If  he 
did  not  murder  the  man,  my  Lord,  he 
stole  my  gray  mare." 

To  the  many  internal  causes  which 
tended  to  aggravate  U)e  evils  of 
Ireland,  another,  and  one  arising 
from  circumstances  of  an  extraneous 
nature,  was  added.  The  British 
minister  determined  to  abolish  the 
com  laws — to  shelter  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  his  betrayed  followers, 
and  to  enlist  pnblic  sympatiiy  in 
his  support.  He  fabricated  an  Irish 
famine  a  year  before  that  scourge 
actually  visited  the  land;  and,  to 
prove  &e  sincerity  of  his  convictions 
and  the  truth  of  his  statements,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  establishment  of 
food  depots  at  the  public  expense, 
and  to  the  system  of  public  works, 
which  effectually  demoralised  the  bulk 
of  the  population ;  and  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  these  measures, 
although  now  fully  admitted,  are  yet 
far  from  having  arrived  at  that  por- 
tentous magnitude  which  they  are 
daily  threatening  to  assume. 

While  those  continued  and  unre- 


mitting attacks  of  the  English  press 
led  the  peasantry  to  look  with  distrust 
and  hatred  on  the  class  above  them, 
the  system  of  gratuitous  relief  and 
remuneration  without  labour,  which 
Sir  Robert  Feel  was  forced  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  evince  his  own  convictioa 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  told  with 
fearful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
pie  ;  for  if  it  was  no  crime  to  destroy 
a  t3rrant,  so  it  was  considered  no  dis- 
grace to  beg  instead  of  to  earn ;  and 
men  who  a  few  months  before  wonld 
have  blushed  at  the  thon^ts  ofreceir* 
ing  public   relief,  were  seen   daily 
seeking  for  their  rations,  although  they 
had  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  in 
many  instaAces  profitable   eoaploy- 
ment,  which  they  sdbandoned  to  obtain 
gratuitOHS  support.      With  a  feeble 
and  apathetic  government,  and  with  a 
powerful  and  talented  press  advocat* 
ing    their  cause,    influencing  pnblic 
opinion  in  their  favonr,  and  attributing 
with  success  to  the    misoondnct  6[ 
others    the   misery   and  destitution 
faurly  assignable  to  their  own  indo* 
lence  and  dishonesty,  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  pea- 
santiy  should  have  become  still  more 
reckless  and  inattentive  than  they 
were  before.   When  the  principal  pro- 
tection which  the  law  provided  for  tiie 
due  administration  of  justice  was  with- 
drawn, it  is  not  surprising  that  tiiey 
should  have  become  still  more  tnrbn*^ 
lent  and  criminal ;  and  with  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
demagogoes  ringing  in  the  ears  of  an 
excit&le  and  ignorant   people,    we 
cannot  marvel  at  the  scenes  of  honor 
and  the  deeds  of  death  now  enaeting^ 
in  their  degraded  country.    And  yet 
eyen  the  appalling  catalogue  laid  be* 
fore  Parliament,  gives  but  a  faint  idea. 
of  the  fearful  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land.   It  is  but  a  list  of  the  ^^ftdu 
accompUsf^  and  cannot  d^ct  the  con- 
dition of  those  unhappy  men  who- 
*^live  in   death,*'  who  know  their 
doom  has  been  sealed,  whose  execn- 
tion  is  openly  qx)ken  of  as  a  t^ing- 
certain  to  occur,  who  have  no  pro- 
tection but  6od*s  mercy  to  rely  on^ 
and  who  are  so  circumstanced,  in  many 
instances,  as  not  to  have  the  means 
of  fleeing  from  a  country  which  has 
become  the  chamel-honse   of  their 
class.  And  who  can  paint  the  feeling 
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of  the  iviTes  and  families  of  those  ua- 
foTtmiates?  We  oarselres  know,  in* 
stiBOQa  of  their  sufferings  which 
would  huKfW  the  soal  of  any  person 
possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
hnmanity. 

Bat  the  other  day,  the  wife  of  a 
dergyman,  as  amiable  and  charitable 
a  man  as  lives,  drove  into  a  neighbonr- 
ing  town,  and  in  the  shop  of  a  trades* 
man  heard  an  expression  of  regret 
that  certain  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
boorbood  were  so  soon  to  be  mar- 
dered,  and  amongst  others,  her  own 
husband,  whose  cbEiritiesand  attention 
to  the  poor  she  vainly  hoped  would 
have  secured  his  safety.  Hurrying 
home,  she  fomid  he  had  gone  to  attend 
one  of  his  congregation,  to  whose  sick 
bed  he  had  been  summoned*  Dis- 
tracted by  her  apprehensions,  she 
went  to  an  adjacent  police  station, 
and  sent  two  of  the  men  in  the  direc- 
tion her  husbmd  had  taken.  He  re- 
turned alive — her  precaution  had  saved 
him, — but  when  she  learned  from  his 
lips  that  the  call  was  but  a  snare  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  his  assas- 
sins, the  shock  overpowered  a  weak 
oonstitutton ;  she  fell  in  a  fit,  and 
died  eafereating  with  her  last  breath 
mercy  for  the  father  of  her  children 
from  the  assassins,  by  whom  in  her 
delirium  she  fancied  him  to  be  sur- 
rounded. She  left  a  large  and  helpless 
family,  whose  only  protection  is  a 
broken-hearted  and  a  doomed  man  ; 
and  yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Senate  those  who  protect  the  system 
to  which  this  amiable  woman  has 
fallen  a  victim,  by  refusing  to  support 
even  the  paltiy  measure  introduced 
by  the  government  for  its  suppres- 
aon. 

We  had'  hoped,  when  parliament 
was  summoned  at  an  unusual  season 
to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  whai  the  condition  of  that 
country  was  so  strongly  alluded  to 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
effectual  measures  would  have  been 
neorted  toforthe  suppression  of  crime, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  Irish  people. '  We  did 
hope  that  the  clear-sightedness  and 
decision  of  Lord  Clarendon  had  pre- 
vailed ;  that  at  last  a  man  was  found 
capable  of  threading  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  Irish  difficulties,  and  of 


enforcing  his  views  on  the  apathetic 
feelings  of  her  Majesty's  advisers. 
But  we  have  been  disappointed,  and 
either  the  present  lord  lieutenant  is 
not  so  competent  for  the  performance 
of  the  arduous  duties  attached  to  his 
office  as  we  had  supposed,  or  his  ex- 
ertions are  paralysed  and  his  counsels 
are  rejected  by  the  imbecile  adminis- 
tration to  whose  control  he  is  sid)- 
ject. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  admitted 
by  all  parties  to  be  such  as  no  civilised 
country  ever  before  presented;  and 
what  are  the  remedies  propounded  for 
its  amelioration?  Simply  this,  that 
two  hundred  additional  police  should 
be  employed — ^that  the  carrying  of 
arms,  or  their  possession  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  in  certain  districts, 
where  crime  has  previously  prevailed,, 
should  be  a  misdemeanour,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  to* 
enforce  those  enactments  should  be 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts.  But  Sir  George^ 
Grey,  while  he  read  his  list  of  hor- 
rors, was  most  cautious  lest  he  should 
offend  the  feelings  of  (what  the  mem- 
ber for  Cork  termed)  "the  most 
endearing  and  religious  people  on  the' 
face  of  the  earth,"  by  implicating' 
more  than  four  or  five  counties  in  the 
conspiracy  which  he  denounced ;  and 
too  tenacious  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  Irish  assassins  to 
propose  their  general  disarmament, 
or  the  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  homes  by  the  efficient  remedy^ 
of  nocturnal  domiciliary  visits.  No : 
those  visits  are  only  to  be  paid  by  day, 
when  the  parties  suspected  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  may  have  fall  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  constabulary, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  full  time  to 
remove  the  arms  of  which  they  may 
be  possessed ;  and  they  are  only  to  be 
made  in  search  of  arms,  and  not  at. 
all  as  a  means  of  deterring  "  the  en* 
dearing"  people  from  leaving  their 
homes  at  night,  to  perpetrate  the 
murders  which  they  now  accomplish  by 
day.  Another  clause  is  added,  on  the 
efficacy  of  which  Sir  George  Grey  seems- 
to  place  great  reliance,  but  which  is. 
of  so  ludicrous  a  nature  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  notice  it  seriously. 
"The  justices  and  constables  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  on  all  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
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sixty,  residing  or  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, to  assist  in  the  search  for  and 
pursuit  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  thus," 
triumphantly  exclaims  the  Home 
Minister,  "  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  join  in  such  pursuit,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  assist  in  discovering 
and  apprehending  the  offender ;  and 
any  person  refusing  to  assist  in  such 
pursuit  and  search,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanom*,  and  would  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  yeai-3."  There  is  an  old 
adage  that  ^^one  man  may  take  a 
horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  can't 
make  him  drink  ;'^  and  so  it  will  be 
found  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
this  most  sapient  enactment.  The 
justice  or  the  constable  may  call  out 
the  lieges,  but  can  they  induce  or 
compel  them  to  guide  them  to.the  haunt 
of  the  murderer?  "Not  a  bit  of  it;"— 
they  will  join  most  willingly  in  the 
piu-suit,  but  it  will  certainly  be  to 
mislead  the  pui*suers;  and,  as  the 
police  force  is  generally  found  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  law,  if  they  can  only 
arrive  when  the  crime  is  being  perpe- 
trated, they  wiU  not  summon  any 
assistance  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  outrage  has  been  committed 
previous  to  their  arrival ;  and  in  such 
instances,  the  culprits  will  have  had 
full  time  to  escape,  and  the  witnesses 
of  the  deed,  ample  opportunities  of 
arranging  their  plans  for  his  protec- 
tion. We  assure  Sir  George  he  will 
find  that  this  clause,  all -powerful  as 
he  hopes  its  operation  to  prove  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  will  remain  a 
dead-letter  on  the  statute-book;  for 
no  magistrate,  who  is  acquamted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  would 
be  so  silly  as  to  expect  efficient  sup- 
port or  correct  information  from  them ; 
and  no  officer  who  understood  his 
duty,  would  hamper  himself  with  a 
mob  of  assistants,  whose  undoubted 
object  it  would  be  to  deceive  and 
thwart  him  in  its  discharge.  A  story  is 
told,  that,  during  Lord  Anglesey's  ad- 
ministration, when  Whit^l)oy  oifenccs 
were  prevalent  in  the  Soutli  of  Ire- 
land, a  Cabinet  Council  was  sum- 
moned, at  which  the  then  Chancellor, 
(^Sir  Anthony  Hart,)  having  been 
called  upon  to  give  Ms  opinion  as  to 
the  best  remedy  to  be  adopted  for  their 


repression,  at  once,  with  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  declared, — ^'  that  he 
would  order  the  sheriff  to  call  out  the 
*  posse  comitates.'"    "By  my  sowlj" 
interposed  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  in 
his  broad  Munster  brogue,  "  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  that's  just  what  we  want 
to  avoid! — *the  posse's'  out  already: 
may  be  you  could  give  us  some  me- 
thod of  getting  tliem  to  stay  at  home." 
And  so  it  will  be  with  "  the  posse  ^ 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  if  ever  called  out ; 
they  will  prove  an  encumbrance  in- 
stead of  an  assistance  to  the  officers 
of  justice.    But  what  a  lamentable 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  does  the  proposal  of  those  most 
absurd  remedies  indicate,  on  the  part 
of  our  present  rulers !    Every  one  at 
all   acquainted     with  the    country, 
knows    that   the    assassin   is   never 
selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  the  crime 
is  to  be  committed ;  and  yet,  by  tliis 
enactment,  only  the  persons  resident 
in  such  districts  are  to  be  disarmed, 
or  deprived  of  the  right  of  openly 
canying  ai*ms.   And  thus,  by  residing 
beyond  or  by  stepping  over  the  ditch 
which  bounds  the  proscribed  locality, 
the  murderer  may  assert  his  right  of 
bearing  arms,  and  defy  the  police  to 
deprive  him  of  his  gun ;  or,  by  altering 
his  position  so  as  to  avoid  the  for- 
bidden gi*ound,  he  may  coolly  wait 
the  advent  of  his  victim  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  molestation.    "  On 
the  very  day  that  Major  Mahon  was 
murdered,"    continues     Sir    Groorge 
Grey,  "  two  persons  were  seen  lurk- 
ing about,  who  it  was  stix>ngly  sus- 
pected were  the  murderers.     There 
was,  indeed,  no  moral  doubt  that  they 
were  the  persons  by  whom  the  fatal 
act  was  conmiitted .  Kow,  ifthe  police 
had   been  armed  with  the   powers 
which  were  sought  for  by  this  bill, 
those  persons  might  have  been  ar* 
rested ;  the  fatal  weapons  would  have 
been    taken  from  them,   and   they 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law 
for  a  misdemeanour,  in  carrying  arms 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tins  act, 
or  for  having  arms  concealed  for  tiie 
purpose  of  carrying  them  to  effect  a 
murderous  object."    Now  we  deny 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet's  con- 
clusions.   This  enactment  could  not 
have  prevented  the  assassination  of 
Major  Mahon,  for  his  murderers  had 
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only  to  choose  a  locality  where  it 
would  not  be  in  operation.  Neither 
will  it  at  all  affect  the  commission  of 
other  meditated  murders ;  far  there  is 
now  organised  (and  we  give  the  in- 
formation to  her  Majesty ^s  govern- 
ment, if  they  ai'e  not  already  in 
possession  of  it,)  a  new  society^*  who 
have  regular  Itired  assassins  in  tlteir 
pay^  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing^ 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  the  de- 
nounced persons  who  have  fled 
the  country  and  escaped  their  ven- 
geance. This  may  appear  incredi- 
ble; but  it  is  well  known  and 
openly  spoken  of  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  One  of  those  bravos,  the 
other  day,  in  Dublin,  entered  the 
office  of  a  marked  man,  who  is 
agent  to  an  English  gentleman,  a 
large  proprietor  in  a  western  county ; 
he  inqnii^  for  the  person  of  whom 
he  was  in  search,  but  who  was 
fortunately  absent.  Suspicion  having 
been  excited  by  his  contradictory 
replies  to  questions  which  were 
put  to  him  touching  his  business, 
and  from  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  gentleman  he  desired  to  see 
was  denounced,  he  was  given  into 
custody,  and  on  his  person  was 
found  a  case  of  loaded  pistols.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man 
meditated  murder;  yet  he  walked 
off  with  his  arms,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  how  this  enactment, 
even  though  it  were  on  the  statute 
book,  could  have  interfered  with  his 
proceedings.  Galway,  from  whence 
he  came,  might  be  proclaimed,  but  it 
is  not  possible  that  Dublin,  where  he 
purposed  to  commit  the  deed,  should 
ever  come  under  its  operation.  We 
admit  that  a  general  and  stringent 
Anns  act  would  have  afforded,  both  in 
this  and  Major  Mahon*s  case,  probable 
protection,  and  possibly  might  have 
saved  many  other  victims  from  a  pre- 
mature and  bloody  death.  And 
whose  fault  is  it  that  such  is  not  in 
existence?  Whose  but  that  of  the 
administration  of  which  the  Home 
Secretary  is  an  influential  member? 
To  overthrow  a  hostile  government, 
and  obtain  the  reins  of  power  for 
themselves,  they  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  Ireland  and  the  lives  of  multitudes 


of  most  estimable  persons ;  and  now 
they  unblushinglycomc  to  parliament 
to  ask  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
which  they  must  well  know  will  prove 
but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  efficient  law  which 
their  factious  opposition  blotted  from 
the  statute  book.  Have  those  men 
hearts  to  feel  or  consciences  to  be 
smitten  ?-— if  so,  what  must  their  suf- 
ferings be  at  the  record  of  each 
successive  murder,  which  adds  another 
victim  to  those  ah*eady  sacrificed  by 
their  fatal  and  unprincipled  policy. 

While  those  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  are  utterly  inefficient  and 
valueless  for  the  repression  of  crime, 
there  is  another  clause  in  the  bill 
which  inflicts  a  positive  and  unmerited 
injustice.  The  proclaimed  district  is 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  additional 
police  force,  necessary  for  its  pacifi- 
cation. Now,  the  gentry  and  large 
farmera,  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
system  sought  to  be  repressed,  and 
not  its  supporter,  will  be  the  persons 
upon  whom  this  heavy  charge  must 
principally  fall.  The  guilty  have 
little  or  no  land,  and,  consequently, 
will  be  exempt  from  the  increased 
taxation;  and  thus  the  pockets  of 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  will 
be  picked,  although  their  persons  may 
not  be  protected.  We  do  not  under- 
stand why  government,  which  is 
bound  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
.  perties  of  its  subjects,  should  mulct 
those  whose  safety  is  their  peculiar 
charge,  because  additional  expense  is 
rendei-ed  necessary  to  root  out  crime, 
generated  and  fostered  by  its  own 
incompetency  or  neglect.  But  this 
is  an  administration  of  political 
economists,  and  the  loyal  and  peace- 
able portion  of  the  Irish  nation  need 
not  expect  ordinary  security  without 
the  payment  of  an  extraordinary 
price  for  it,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  struggling  English  trader 
could  only  obtain  monetary  assis- 
tance, at  a  rate  of  interest  too 
usurious  to  leave  the  aid  useful. 

No  wonder  that  Mr  John  O'Connell 
should  express  his  **  agreeable  dis- 
appointment at  the  measures  pro- 
posed," when,  in  common  with  the 
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generality  of  the  pnblic,  he  expected 
that  the  melancholy  state  of  things 
would  have  compelled  even  the  Whigs 
to  originate  somelhlng  more  stringent 
and  effective.  Nor  need  we  foe  sm*- 
prised,  that  his  gratitude  overcame  his 
discretion.  This  was  font  natural,  even 
though  it  exposed  him  to  the  lash  of  his 
more  curcnmspect  rival.  We  have 
waded  through  the  entire  debates-  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  from  the  school- 
boy puerilities  of  Mr  Adair,  to  the  cold- 
blooded per  oentages  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  we  have  discovered  nothing 
which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  or  of  such 
a/system  of  government,  as  would 
«nsnre  the  pacification,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  prosperity  of  that 
unhappy  country.  £nough  there  is 
of  the  cuckoo  cries  of  *^  develop- 
ing resources,^*  *^ introducing  capital,^' 
'*  creating  domestic  manufactures,** 
&c.  &c.;  but  we  would  ask  those 
holiday  deClaimers  how  resources 
are  to  be  developed,  or  capital  in- 
troduced, or  manufactures  fostered,  in 
a  country  where  property  has  no  rights, 
and  where  life  has  no  protection  ? 

Whoever  ventures  to  propose  for 
the  government  of  Ireland,  •a  system, 
stringent  and  effective  enough  to  secure 
the  enj(^ment  of  the  fruits  of  Industry, 
and  the  preservation  of  life,  is  at 
once  met  with  the  cry  of,  "you  have 
tried  coercion  long  enough,  and  it  has 
failed — try  a  conciliatory  policy  now, 
and  you  must  surely  succeed."  But 
the  truth  is,  that  although  both 
systems  have  been  tried,  neither  have 
been  judiciously  applied ;  and  it  is  to 
the  shuffling  and  changing  of  suc- 
cessive administrations,  that  all  the 
evils  which  now  curse  the  land  are 
mainly  attributable.  "You  tried  co- 
ercion for  centuries,"  the  Irish 
patriot  will  exclaim,  "and  what  are 
you  the  better  for  it?" 

It  is  true,  that  in  former  days,  the 
Irish  peasant  was  ground  to  the  dust, 
and  trampled  on,  when  he  was  faith- 
ful, trustworthy,  honest,  and  submis- 
sive. It  is  true  the  Popish  priest  was 
Sersecuted,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
ead  when  he  was  intelligent,  educa- 
ted, loyal,  and  pious.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  when  the  Eoman  Catholic 
layman  was  placed  upon  a  full 
•  equality  with  his  Protestant  fellow 
countryman,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 


priest  was  recognised  by  the  law,  and 
protected  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
another  and  an  equally  miscbjevous 
comise  of  policy  was  adopted  towards 
both.    A  sort  of  political  saturnalia 
was  allowed  the  emancipated  slaves, 
and  they    were   taught   to   riot  m 
the    enjoyment    of  newly   acquired 
liberty.    They  wore  misled  and  cor- 
rupted   by   cunning   and  designing 
demagogues,  while  the  govBmment, 
which  should  have  enforced  sobmis- 
sion  to    the    laws  when  they   had 
removed  aU  just  causes  of  complamt, 
remamed  passive,  until  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  poisoned  by  filse 
representations.      Then     first    was 
yielded  to  political  combination  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  that  which,  if 
conceded  at  all,  should  only  have  been 
granted  as  a  matter  of  right.    And 
when,  by  intimidation  and  violence, 
the  representation  of  the  country  was 
vested  in  the  heads  of  agitation,  it 
became  an  object  of  the  last  impor- 
tanee  to  each  of  the  political  parties 
who  rule  the  country  to  procure  the 
popular  support ;  and,  to  accomplish 
this,  no  sacrifice  of  principle  was  con- 
sidered too  great,  and  no  concessions 
to   democratic  principles   too  exor- 
bitant.   The  Whigsi  after  they  had 
coerced  with  success,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  protective  policy,  be- 
cause they  were  denounced  as  "  base, 
brutal,  and  bloody;"  and  then,  adopt- 
ing   the    other    tack,    they    boldly 
launched  their  bark  (m  tbe  sea  of 
conciliation.    The  lowest,  and  least 
intelligent  class  of  men,  and  those 
who,  from  their  callings  and  station 
in  life,  were  most  exposed  to  intimi- 
dation, were  placed  indiscriminately 
on  the  crimind  jury  lists.    The  right 
which  the  Crown  enjoys  of  challeng- 
ing improper  jurors,  was  forbidden  to 
be  exercised,  and,  to  consummate  the 
glorious  triumph  of  liberality,  "  the 
beloved  Normanby"  commenced  his 
tour  of  grace,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  mercy,  liberated  those  malefactors 
who  had  been  consigned  to  the  re- 
straint of  the  gaols  by  the  vindicated 
laws  of  their  country.    The  Peel  go- 
vernment followed  in  the  same  course 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  law, 
established  the  poor-houses,  issued 
the  land  commission,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  tenant-right.     They 
permitted  the  most  unbounded  liberty 
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of  speech  and  of  action ;  they  alloTved 
hmtdreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  nnite 
in  military  array,  for  the  purpose  of  dia- 
memkering  the  emphe ;  they  endowed 
Maynooth,  founded  the  godless  col- 
leges, and  recognised  the  temporal 
nuok  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
by  placing  them  in  royal  commissions 
aboTe  the  heads  of  temporal  peers. 
Theyeom|dimented  O^Conneil  on  his 
patriotism,  after  they  had  been  com- 
piled by  his  boastfal  menaces  to 
proaecote  him  for  sedition,  and  con- 
Hired  at  his  escape  when  they  had 
precnred  his  conyiction.  And  after 
all  those  conciliating  measures,  may 
we  not  ask,  what  has  conciliation 
aoeomplished  ?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous: its  result  is  to  be  read  in  the  list 
of  .crimes  which  have  annihilated  all 
lalk  in  Ireland — it  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  wailiugs  and  lamentations  of  those 
wbo  have  been  made  widows  and 
orphans  by  tiie  system  of  assassina- 
tion which  it  has  generated  and  pro- 
tected. 

But  if  we  find  that  neither  unreason- . 
able  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
unjustifiable  concessions  on  the  other, 
hare  been  productive  of  good,  is 
that  a  reason  why  we  should  not  now 
faave  recourse  to  temporary  measures 
which  are  indispensable  to  secure  the 
action  of  the  law,  and  the  lives  of  the 
itoeen's  Irish  subjects?  What  is 
coercion,  after  all,  but  an  extraordinaiy 
means  to  enforce  the  law;  and  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  when  the  ordi- 
nary means  have  failed?  In  England, 
the  law  is  respected  and  obeyed,  and 
the  people  have  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  perceive  that  their  own 
wd&re  and  safety  are  identified  with 
its  maintenance.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
case  is  widely  different ;  we  think  it 
was  Swift  who  said,  ^^  that  what  was 
eaasddeted  morally  wrong  in  other 
countries  was  considered  morally  right 
in  Ireland," — ^and  if  the  Celt  be  not 
enlightened  enough  to  appreciate,  he 
must  be  taught  to  respect,  the  blessings 
which  the  British  constitution  confers 
opon  him. 

Tlie  utter  inefflcai^  of  the  measures 
Ibr  whidi  the  Whig  administration 
BOW  seek  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
is  not  all  that  we  have  to  deplore.  On 
reading  the  debate,  there  will  be  found 
in  the  tone  of  the  ministerial  speeches, 
in  their  pn»nises,  and  still  more  in  their 


omissions,  much  to  be  lamented.  In- 
stead of  boldly  insisting  on  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law  as  the  primary  object 
to  be  accomplished,  they,  to  use  Sir 
Robert  Peers  expression,  "hold 
parley  with  the  assassins  f^  and  instead 
of  denouncing  with  firmness,  they 
palliate,  as  far  as  decency  will  permit, 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  conspirators, 
and  studiously  avoid  all  Elusion  to  the 
transgressions  of  the  priests.  Crime, 
they  say,  must  be  repressed,  but  "  a 
sop  is  thrown  to  Cerberus'^  at  the  same 
time,  and  an  additional  stimulus  is 
given  to  agitation  by  the  announce- 
ment, that  a  landlord*and-tenant  bill 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
government.  NowwetellherMajesty^ 
ministers  that  they  never  laboured 
under  a  greater  delusion,  than*  to  sup- 
pose that  any  measure  which  they  or 
any  other  administration  can  yentnre 
to  propose  to  Parliament,  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
views  or  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  peasantry;  and  furthermore, 
that  even  although  they  did  apparently 
succeed  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
by  other  means  than  a  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  land  from  the  present 
proprietors  to  their  tenantry,  they 
would  be  just  as  far  as  everirom  efiect- 
ing  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  The 
visionary  and  prosy  Mr  Scrope,  or  the 
egotistical  Mr  Crawford,  may  occupy 
themselves  in  talking  and  attempting 
legislation  on  a  subject  which  the  one 
does  not  understand,  and  the  other  is 
incapable  of  explaining ;  but  any  man 
of  common  sense  who  comprehends  and 
considers  the  question,  must  at  once 
perceive  that  gi^atdangermust  attend 
on  any  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  exer«- 
cise  of  private  rights,  and  that  in  this 
instance  it  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  one  party 
-without  absolutely  sacrificing  the  just 
rights  of  the  other.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  this  mysterious  measure  of 
"  tenant-right,"  which  like  the  wand 
of  Aladdin  is  at  once  to  restore  peace 
and  establish  order,  and  to  which  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Pro- 
testant north  is  so  often  and  so 
erroneously  attributed  ?  If  it  be  what 
the  advocates  for  its  universal  adop- 
tion represent  it, — ^namely,  "The  right 
of  the  occupying  tenaoit  to  dispose  of 
the  interest  derivable  from  the  im- 
provement of  his  farm,  should  he  fall 
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into  arrear  or  .wish  to  emigrate,  and 
the  possession  of  what  remains  of  the 
purchase-money  after  paying  all  rent 
dne,  as  a  recompense  for  his  labour, 
skill,  and  expenditure," — wo  at  once 
answer  that  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable,  unexceptionable,  or  just ; 
but  is  any  man  so  silly  as  to  suppose 
that  such  a  measure,  if  carried,  would 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Munster 
peasant?  As  Mr  O^Connell  used  to 
say,  he  would  cry  "  Thank  you  for 
nothing," — ^he  is  much  better  oflf  at 
present  than  he  could  be  under  any 
£uch  arrangement ;  he  in  reality  not 
only  makes  the  want  of  tenant-right  an 
excuse  for  his  indolence  and  dishonesty, 
but  he  uses  it  as  a  cloak  for  his  medi- 
tated spoliation. 

Mr  Griffith,  the  government  valu- 
ator, stated  in  his  examination  before 
Lord  Devours  commission,  that  his 
valuation  was  based  upon  the  market 
price  of  certain  articles  of  agiicultural 
produce,  which,  at  the  time  he  com- 
menced his  proceedings,  were  ten  per 
cent  higher  in  value-  than  they  wore  at 
the  time  when  the  act  which  authorised 
his  valuation  was  passed;  and  that, 
consequently,  being  restricted  to  therc- 
spective  values  attached  to  each  article 
in  the  schedule  of  that  act,  his  valua- 
tion was  in  the  first  instance  ten  per 
cent  under  what  it  would  have  been 
had.  he  not  labom-ed  under  such  a 
restriction.  He  further  says,  that 
while  in  the  north  the  rent  actually 
paid  amounted  in  most  instances  to 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  above  hU 
valuaHan^  in  the  western  counties  it 
was  not  muqh  if  at  all  more  than  the 
value  he  had  put  upon  the  land ;  and 
yet,  he  adds,  the  peasantry  in  the 
north,  paying  those  high  rents,  were 
industnous,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
while  those  in  the  west,  who  held 
better  land  on  so  much  more  reason- 
able terms,  were  steeped  in  misery 
and  crime.  It  is  then,  manifestly 
unjust  to  attribute  the  poverty  of  C<m«> 
naught  to  the  exorbitance  of  the 
rents,  or  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  to 
the  moderate  price  exacted  for  the 
land.  But  then  the  northern  tenant 
is  secured  remuneration  for  his  toils 
if  he  wish  to  dispose,  of  his  tenant- 
right: — admitted, — but  the  southern 
and  western  tenant  has  still  the  ad- 
vantage, for  ho  sells  or  is  compen- 
sated where  he  has  never  made  any 


improvements  at  all.  There  is  na 
absolute  law  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  tenant  in  either  case:  but  wberca» 
custom,  a  due  regard  to  justice,  and 
we  may  also  add,  to  his  own  interesta, 
induce  the  northern  landlord  to  con* 
sent  to  a  sale  which  will  secure  not 
only  his  rent,  but  a  thriving  instend 
of  a  failing  tenant,  —  intimidation 
and  violence  compel  the  sonthem 
landlord  not  only  to  forgive  all  ttnt 
due  by  a  defaulting  tenant,  (and  that 
in  most  cases  amounting  to  thrCe  or 
four  years)  but  also,  after  he  has  beev 
put  to  heavy  legal  expenses,  to  cant'- 
pensate  him  for  leaving  his  house  a 
wreck  and  his  land  a  wilderness.  Under 
such  curcumstances,  can  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  any  landlord  woaI<I 
refuse  a  tenant  the  right  to  sell,  thereby 
avoiding  the  loss  of  his  arrears ;  or  t&at 
he  would  prefer^o  evict  at  a  heavy  l^al 
expense,  an^  then  in  the  end  re- 
munerate, i^  order  that  he  might 
conciliate  the  outgoing  tenant,  and 
thus  escape  being  shot  ? 

Tenant-right  is  as  really,  tbougli 
not  so  ostensibly,  enjoyed  in  the  south 
as  in  the  north  ;  and  if  we  hear  of 
sales  of  tenant-right  in  the  one  aad 
not  in  the  other  locality,  the  di4^- 
ence  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
northern  tenant  having  improved  his 
laud,  advertises  his  interest  in  it  an4 
sells,  while  the  southern  tenant  hav- 
ing deteriorated,  instead  of  having 
improved  hia  farm,  compensates  him- 
self for  ^^  his  right  of  possession**  by 
mulcting  his  landlord,  and  levying  m 
species  of  black  mail  under  the  name 
of  "g:ood-wiU"  money  from  hia 
successors.  Is  any  man  weak  enough 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  southern  tenant 
was  secured  by  law  a  right  to 
sell  that  which  his  indolent  and  law* 
less  habits  will  not  permit  him  to 
make,  (improvements  on  his  fiirm) 
such  a  contingent  right  would  in 
any  wise  rccon<jle  him  to  his  oodt 
dition,  or  render  him  moro  obedient 
to  the  law?  Before  the  emancipa- 
tion act  parsed,  it  was  said  by  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  ^'  Grant  na  this, 
and  you  secure  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  land ;"  and  the  same  has  beea 
said  with  regard  to  every  other  conces- 
sion which  they  exacted.  Peace  was  to 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  tithes,  the 
enactment  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  th<^ 
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(lestitntc  to  obtain  support  from  the 
land :  bnt  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? Each  successive  triumph  of 
the  Popular  Party  has  but  imbold- 
ened  their  pretensions,  and  confirmed 
them  in  the  doctrine  which  they  have 
been  assiduously  taught  —  that  ^*  to 
succeed  they  have  only  to  combine  :'^ 
—  and  so  it  ^vill  be  with  tenant - 
^^^\  give  them  what  their  advo- 
cates profess  to  ask  for^  and  you 
will  have  them  damoroos  for  more. 
This  tenant  question  has  been  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  secm'e  an 
escape  for  the  leaders  of  repeal,  now 
that  the  delusion  on  that  question 
can  no  longer  be  upheld;  and  its 
agitation  is  prosecuted  with  vigour 
by  the  priests,  because,  by  means 
of  it,  they  hope  not  only  to  strike 
down  their  hated  rivals,  the  land- 
lords, bnl  to  secnre  the  overthrow 
of  all  those  legal  rights  by  which 
the  possesion  of  property  is  gua^ 
nateed. 

It  is  not,  we  presume,  contemplated 
that  land  should  be  held  without 
payment  of  any  rent,  save  what  the 
tenant  may  see  fit  to  give  the  owner 
of  it,  after  he  has  secured  from  the 
prodnoe  of  his  farm  enough  for  his 
own  **  comfortable  and  independent 
snbsistenoe.'^  Neither  do  we  suppose 
that  government  will  sanction  a  law, 
by  which  the  tenant  in  possession 
shall  remain  so  in  perpetuity,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  such  surplusage  of 
his  profits  as  he  shall  find  it  con- 
venient to  bestow  upon  his  landlord  : 
yet  those  are  precisely  the  doctrines 
laid  down  at  the  tenant-right  demon- 
stratiotts,  and  any  thing  granted  short 
of  these  will  be  considered  as  a  blink- 
ing of  the  question,  and  treated  as 
an  attempt  to  delude  and  deceive  the 
peofde. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  well-con- 
dncted  tenant  has  no  security  of  tenure, 
and  oonsequently  that  he  will  not 
labour,  when  he  is  not  ^aranteed  the 
jost  remuneration  for  his  toils.  Now, 
it  is  a  curions  drcumstance,  and  ought 
to  show  the  groundlessness  of  their 
complahits  on  this  head,  that  at  the 
great  popular  demonstrations  of  Holy 
Croes,  Cashell,  Kilmakthomas,  or 
Wexibrd,  not  one  single  case  was 
brought  forward  where  tenants  have 
been  deprived  of  their  land,  or  des* 
poSed  of  the  yahie  of  their  improve- 


ments, so  long  as  they  honestly  met 
then:  engagements.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  declamation.  ^^  The  tenant 
might  be  turned  adrift  after  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  land,*'  but 
there  was  not  a  single  fact  adduced  to 
show  that  he  had  been  so  treated. 
We  have  gone  ftiUy  into  this  ques- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  disabusing.the 
minds  of  the  ministiy,  and  of  show- 
ing them,  that  if  they  hope,  by  the 
concession  of  a  landlord-and-tenant 
bill,  (founded  on  the  demands  of  its 
parliamentary  advocates),  to  efiiect  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  they 
will  find  themselves  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Every  step  which  the 
present  government  have  taken  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party 
in  Ireland,  has  but  led  them  still  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  social  disorder.  They 
repealed  the  Arms  Act,  and  by  that 
most  reprehensible  proceeding,  mainly 
produced  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  now  exists ;  and 
within  one  short  year  they  are  them- 
selves compelled  to  pronounce  con- 
demnation on  their  own  imprudence. 
They  most  recklessly  squandered  the 
public  money  on  useless  or  mischie- 
vous works,  sooner  than  expend  it  on 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  lest  by 
benefiting  the  Irish  proprietor  they 
should  displease  their  patrons,  the 
priests.  They  created  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination and  idleness  amongst 
the  people,  by  giving  employment 
on  public  works  where  no  return  was 
exacted  by  their  numerous  and 
overpaid  staff  for  the  wages  which 
were  given,  and  where  multitudes 
were  employed  who  did  not  require 
it,  on  the  nomination  of  the  priests, 
while  many  who  did  were  excluded 
from  its  benefits ;  and,  to  complete  the 
climax  of  their  blunders,  they  con- 
ceded out-door  relief,  at  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances,  which  must 
render  such  a  measure  not  only  a 
curse  to  Ireland,  but  a  grievous  bm-den 
on  the  other  portions  of  the  British 
empire.  It  has  been  declared  by  the 
minister  .that  in  twenty- two  unions 
the  rental  twice  over  would  not  be 
jBufficient  to  support  the  pauper  inha- 
bitants ;  while  many  of  the  popular 
Irish  membel^  maintain  that  there 
are  three  times  that  number  of  unions 
placed  in  similai*  circumstances,  and 
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in  which  the  means  of  snbsistenoe 
most  eome  firom  the  Imperial  trea- 
mvry. 

But  are  the  Whig  ministiy  sineere 
In  their  declarations  against  Irish 
crime,  and  is  incompetency  their  only 
icudt? — alasl  we  cannot  believe  it. 
There  are  amongst  them  shrewd  and 
sensible  men,  who  must  hare  per- 
ceived that  they  have  been  hitherto 
acting  in  error,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be-  one  so  besotted  or  ignorant,  as  not 
i»  see  that  to  the  policy  they  have  pur- 
sued is  to  be  attribnt^  the  min  of  the 
conn  try.  But  at  the  sameT  time,  they 
well  know  that  they  must  obey  the 
dictates  of  th^  task^masters  the 
Irish  priests,  or  surrender  their  power ; 
and  they  yield  themselves  bound  hand 
Bnd  foot,  sooner  than  abimdon  office 
which  they  have  made  so  many  and 
fiiich  shameful  sacrifices  of  principle 
to  obtain.  Thirty-seven  Irish  mem- 
bers are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  this  is  a  political 
power  which  Lord  John  BusselFs 
cabinet  has  not  the  courage  or  the 
strength  to  defy. 

While  her  Majesty's  ministers  and 
then:  supporters  draw  the  most  ap- 
palling-pictures of  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland,  and  recount  horrors  which 
are  enough  to  curdle  the  blood,  they 
one  and  all  abstain  most  scrupulously 
firom  attributing  those  evils  to  the 
causes  which  have  really  produced 
them — they  studiously  avoid  touching 
the  sore  spot.  It  is  admitted  that 
priests  denounce  men  from  the  altars, 
and  that  such  persons  become  imme- 
diate victims.  ^^Did  you  denounce 
this  man  from  the  altar?"  asked  a 
coroner  the  other  day  of  a  reverend 
gentleman  who  was  giving  evidence 
at  an  inquest.  "I  <fid."  "And  he 
was  mnixlered  immediately  after?" 
*^  YeSy  he  was  murdered  at  Jive  o^ clock 
4m  the  same  day^  Now  here  is  a 
palpable  admission  made  by  a  man 
on  his  oath.  He  does  not  seek  to 
screen  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  his  act ;  he  seems  rather  to  pride 
himself  on  the  speedy  execution  of 
his  decree.  Henry  the  Second  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  I  no  friends  to  rid 
me  of  such  a  torment?"  and  Becket 
was  sacrificed  ;  a  Roscommon  priest, 
from  the  altar  of  God,  and  on  his 
holy  Sabbath,  cries  to  his  infuriated 
auditors,  "  I'his  man  is  worse  than 


Cromwell^  yet  he  £we»,"  and  Major 
Mahon  is  savagely  slan^tered!    Is 
there  any  notice  taken  of  the  cod- 
dvct  of  those  men  by  Uie  law-offioos 
of  the  Crown? — ^any  condenmation 
proBonnced  upon  it  by  her  Majesty^ 
ministers  ?    Kot  at  all :  although  the 
crime  of  the  one  is  admitted  on  his 
oath,  and  tfaHS  truth  of  the  accosatioii 
against  the  other  is  nndenied— both, 
though  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  and  the 
law  equally  criminal  as  .the  wretch 
who  executed  their  commands,  are 
'''•  honoured  and  at  large ;  **  and  while 
such  things  pass  before  our  eyes,  we 
are  told,  that  '^  to  the  wondeiful  and 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,"  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  not  having  the  oountiy 
in  a  worse  condition  than  it  really  is ! 
It  maybe  said  that  government  can- 
not punish  priests  for  sudi  monstrous 
conduct — ^'  there  is  no  law  which  wiH 
reach  the  offenders."    Be  it  so ;  but 
why  is  not  such  a  law  enacted  now, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  hcts 
which  we  have  stated,  and  of  many 
equally  criminal  instances  of  priestly 
aggression  which   must   have   been 
reported   to    them?    Hie    ministry 
introduce  measures  for  the  repfesaion 
of  crime,  without  the  slightest  allnsioB 
to  this  practice  of  denunciation,  whidi 
may  be  considered  as  the  very  somnoe 
of  it.     They  propose  to  punish  the 
X>easant  who  conunits  the  assassina- 
tion, *'but  they  grant  entire  immu- 
nity to  the  priest  who  points  out  the 
victim  and  counsels  the  act."     We 
are  told,  however,  by  an  authority 
which  seldom  errs,  (The  Times  news- 
paper,)   that   there   Is    actually   in 
existence  a  law  fuUy  competent  to 
deal  with  those  transgressions.     And 
we  are  the  more  inclined  to  eouicide 
with  the  opinion  given  in  The  Tames^ 
when  we  see,  by  proceedings  lately 
taken  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bend^ 
in  Ireland,  that  there  is  on  the  Statute- 
Bo<^  a  law  rendering  those  who  oon^ 
oeal  a  murderer  liabto  to  be  indicted 
as  accessories  after  the  fact.    Now, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  legis- 
lation,   nothing   could  be  hit  upon 
more  likely  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
crime  than  such  an  enactment ;  and  yet 
we   find   that  owing  either  to  the 
ignorance  of 'the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,  or   the   ccmnivance   of   the 
government,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
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lemain  a  dead  letter,  and  is  only 
dragged  from  its  hidinj^-pbice,  when 
the  Viceregal  power  has  been  in- 
trusted to  a  man  of  more  political 
honesty  than  his  predecessors. 

Bat  though  Lord  Clarendon  may 
enforce  the  law  against  the  peasant, 
dare  he  pot  that  which  wodld  punish 
the  priests  into  operation? — Their 
mflnence  in  the  House  forbids  the 
anpposition. 

Mr  O'Connell  managed  the  power 
^rhich  he  had  created  with  his  well- 
knofm  skill  and  discretion ;  but  since 
the  sceptre  has  &llen  mto  the  hands 
of  his  reeUe  successor,  the  real  props 
of  agitation  haye  openly  aasnmed  the 
pontion  whidi  they  hare  long,  thon^ 
secretly  filled.  To  them  every  *^  rained 
rascal^'  who  betalces  himself  to  the 
''^last  resomtse^^  of  patriotism  must 
now  address  himself.  Formerly,  the 
candidate  was  expected  to  pay  (say 
£2000)  for  his  seat ;  now,  it  may  be 
secured  by  the  ntter  abandonment  of 
principle,  and  nnboonded  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  Donors;  then, 
aspirants  with  some  Appearance  of 
propriety  and  decency  of  conduct 
were  required ;  now,  both  qualifications 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  more 
degraded  the  man,  the  more  fit  he 
will  be  considered  "  to  do  those  acts 
which  the  less  Tile  refuse  to  execute ;  ^' 
iie  may  be  a  blackleg,  a  swindler,  or 
an  open  adulterer,  and  it  idll  be  no 
bar  to  his  adTancement  in  tne  eyes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  admire  virtue, 
have  no  objection,  if  it  secure  their 
purposes,  to  patronise  vice ;  and  who, 
while  they  preach  peace  and  good- 
will, t<rferate,  if  they  do  not  approve, 
the  enconrager  to  murder.  In  what 
other  country  in  tire  world  eould 
men  have  acted  as  it  is  admitted 
those  priests  have  acted,  without  being 
reached  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law?  of  What  other  Christian  church 
than  that  which  is  ruled  over  by  the 
"  bigoted  M*Hale,"  and  the  "  vulgar 
snd  yindictlve  Higgins,*'  would  they 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  mem- 
bexB? 

The  Irish  Roman  Cadiolic  priests 
are  said  to  have  unbounded  influence 
over  their  flocks,  and  we  believe  it :  yet 
can  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
unworthinessbeaddnced  than  thestate 
in  which  we  find  the  people  subjected 


to  their  spiritual  care,  and  who  are  so 
fatally  obedient  to  theur  dictates?  A 
dignitary  of  the  church,  Archdeacoa 
Laffim,  contrasts  the  poBiilanimous 
oondttct  of  the  cowardly  Saxon,  who 
bears  his  suflferings  with  patienee 
because  ^^he  can  do  nothing  like  a 
man,'*  with  the  galhmtry  of  his  tnie- 
hearted  Tipperary  boys,  who  remove 
those  who  inconvenience  them  by  the 
bullet!  Can  we  then  be  surprised  at 
the  criminal  conduct  of  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  consigned  to  such  teach- 
ing ?  When  such  men  are  placed  in 
authority  over  those  who  proclahn 
God-s  word,  can  we  be  astonished  to 
read  the  account  given  by  the  priests' 
own  organ.  The  Tipperary  Vindicator^ 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  by  the 
well-instructed  and  Christian  people 
of  Tipperary  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted worth?  What  a  testimony  do 
the  facts  recorded  bear,  to  the  seal  and 
efficacy  with  which  his  doctrines  have 
been  promulgated  and  enforced  by  the 
meek  and  christian  Laffan! 

A  few  months  ago,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  the  ftmerals  of 
Fogarty,  Rice,  and  Hayes,  the  exe- 
cuted murderers  of  the  late  Mr  Clarke. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  theur  guilt,  no 
declaration  of  their  innocence,  and  no 
grounds  whatever  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  the  verdict  which  condemned 
them  to  die.  They  were  not  men  roused 
by  oppression  to  execute  *^  thewild  jus- 
tice of  revenge."  No;theywereregular 
matter-of-fact  men  of  business ;  hired 
braves,  ready  to  perpetrate  any  mur- 
der they  were  paid  for  committing^ 
and  who  had  never  been  injured  by 
the  person  they  deprived  of  life.  In 
other  countries,  the  carcasses  of  such 
wretches  would  have  been  shunned ; 
contact  with  them  would  have  been 
considered  a  pollution  ;  and  assisting 
at  their  obsequies  as  little  better  than 
participation  in  their  crimes:  but 
not  so  in  '^  virtuous  and  moral  Tip- 
perary," the  vineyard  consigned  to  the 
spuritual  labours  of  the  yenerable  and 
apostolic  LafTan.  ^'  The  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  men,"  says  7Vie  Vindicator , 
"  were  couYcyed  in  funeral  procession 
to  the  homes  of  their  respective  rela- 
tives. .  .  .  They  were  laid  out  and 
waked  as  if  they  had  not  been  stran- 
gled by  the  rope  of  the  hangman. 
27iey  were  surrounded  by  those  v^ho 
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mourned  for  them  with  as  keen  a  sym- 
pathy^ and  as  tender  an  affection^  as  if 
they  had  died  each  on  his  humble  pal- 
let of  straw ;  hundreds  flocked  around 
the  corpse-houses  from  all  directions ; 
and  we  shall  leave  others  to  conjec- 
ture whether  the  sight  was  calculated, 
in  the  present  alleged  state   of  the 
country,  bj  the  advocates  of  a  Coer- 
cion Bill,  to  induce  tranquillity,  or  to 
rake  up  the  fires  of  desperation  and 
revenge.     They  had  funerals.    The 
funeral  of  Fogarty  took  place  on  Sa- 
turday.   It  was  attended,  we  under- 
stand, by  some  thousands,  who  fol- 
lowed his  i-emains    to  the  gravo  in 
crowds  more  numerous^  with  feelings 
more  interested,  than  ifhehad  otherwise 
gone  out  of  the  world,     .  .  .     Hayes 
and    Rice  were  buried  on  Sunday. 
There  were  forty  cars,  a  strong  body  of 
equestrians,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  pedes- 
trians accompanying  the  former.  The 
latter  was  attended  by  one  of  the 
largest  funeral  processions  remembered 
for  a  long  time  in  the  district  through 
which  the  remains  were  conveyed.** 
What  a  lesson  are  we  tanght  by  those 
revelations !  *  ^  Funeral  honours  paid  to 
convicted  murderers  I  *'  and  the  demo- 
ralisation so  wide-spread,  as  to  induce 
the    attendance   of  even   the   more 
respectable  class  of  .farmers,  whose 
presence  was  attested  by  the  "  forty 
jaunting  cars  and  the  large  body  of 
equestrians,''  who  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  admirers  of  assassination.  Some 
say  that  the  Irish  criminals  are  few, 
others,  that  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  tainted  with  the  fatal  leprosy : 
In  either  case  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment should  be  to  repress  crime  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  with  a  celerity 
which  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  malefactors.  The  govern- 
ment have  to  deal  with  a  revolution- 
ary priesthood    and  a   demoralised 
people,  and  It  is  not  by  such  paltiy 
expedients  as  their  present  measures, 
that  the  one  can  be  checked  in  their 
career,  or  the  other  awed  into  sub- 
mission ;  and  to  enact  romedial  mea- 
sures while  all  laws  aro  openly  set  at 
defiance,  would  be  but  a  ridiculous 
farce.    The  ministry  must  be  aware, 
although  they  have  dishonestly  con- 
cealed the  fact,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
outrage  which  is  evinced  by  acts  of 
assassination  in  the  five  counties  they 
have  alluded  to,  is  prevalent  in  aU  Me 


other  midland  and  western  couniits, 
and  is  rapidly  extending  itself  towards 
the  north.  Neither  are  those  outrages 
now  perpetrated  solely  against  those 
who  transgress  the  agrarian  code  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  their 
estates.  Assassination  is  found  » 
safe,  ready,  and  efScicnt  remedy  for 
every  violation  of  the  popular  will. 
Mr  Bally  was  shot,  because,  as  cbiur- 
man  of  a  board  of  guardians,  he 
refused  indiscriminate  out-door  relief. 
Mr  Hassard,  because  he  prosecuted  s 
steward  for  theft ;  a  widow  had  her 
brains  beaten  out  because  she  was 
about  to  marry  another  husband ;  and 
a  man  named  Bums  was  murdered  %t 
Beltnrbet,  merely  because  he  thought 
fit  to  change  his  religion.  There  ia 
a  spirit  of  anarchy  abroad,  which  no- 
thing but  strong  and  dedsive  niea- 
slures  can  arrest,  and  which  nothing 
short  of  martial  law  will  enable  the 
executive  to  cope  with. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
comment  as  fully  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  would  require,  on  the 
other  romedial  measures  suggested  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  by  men  who 
ai-gue  that,  because  such  would  be 
beneficial  in  other  countries,  therefore 
they  must  be  well  adapted  for  that 
apparently  inconiprohensible  island. 
We  will  merely  say  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  can  be  cultivated  with  success 
by  the  slate,  or  with  any  degree  of 
advantage  as  regards  the  location  of 
the  superabundant  population.    The 
expense  of  their  reclamation  wonld 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  price 
at  which  the  very-  best  ground  can  be 
purchased ;  and  it  wonld  be  manifestly 
absurd   to  undertake,  at  the  public 
expense,  such  an  immense  and  profit- 
less work,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
richest  soils  in  the  country  are  in  a 
state  of  semi-cultivation ;  and  where, 
by  judicious  advances,  which  are  sore 
to  be  repaid,  an  equal  amount  of  em- 
ployment mav  be  afforded  by  the 
landlords  witnout  any   loss  to   th9^ 
state.    Neither  do  we  conceive  that 
the  location  of  the  peasantry  on  pro- 
perties under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment is  at  all  judicious ;  experience 
teaches  us  the  reverse.  On  the  estates 
of  the  Crown  in  Roscommon,  agrarian 
outrages  in  that  county  had  their 
origin.  From  mismanagement  or  other 
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caused  which  vre  have  not  heard  ex- 
plained, the  tenants  on  the  Crown 
lands  were  permitted  to  run  many 
years  in  arrear;  and  now  they  refiise 
to  pay  any  rents  whatsoever,  on  the 
ludkroos  pretence  ^*  That  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria nerer  took  out  administration  to 
King  William  the  Fourth !"  And  thus 
they  have  been  allowed,  hy  their  suc- 
cessful resistance  to -the  Crown,  to 
encourage  others  in  a  similar  course 
of  conduct  towards  her  Majesty^s 
lieges,  who  are,  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
subordinate  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  emigration,  when 
the  task  is  undertaken  by  men 
who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
fe^ings  and  habits  of  the  Irish 
people,  is  made'  manifest  by  the 
speeches  delivered  on  the  scheme  in 
parliament.  Mr  Hawes,  ifjrhen  the 
question  was  brought  forward  last 
session,  refused  to  sanction  any 
government  system,  on  the  gix>unds 
that  voluntary  emigration  was  pro- 
ceeding at  too  rapid  a  rate  already ; 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
keep  the  people  at  home.  Now,  while 
we  advocate  a  measure  which  would 
remove  a  certain  portion  of  the  popu< 
lation,  who  can  have  no  permanent 
occupation  afforded  them  on  account 
«f  the  numbei^  congregated  in  parti- 
cular localities,  and  who  consequently 
must  become  a  charge  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  wo  quite 
agree  with  the  undcr-secretary  of  the 
colonies,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
lamentable  or  more  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  than  the  removal 
of  those  persons  who  emigrate  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  par^oxical  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  system  which  we  consider 
absolutely  necessary,  would  act  as  a 
most  effectual  check  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  country  by  the  industrious 
and  comparatively  wealthy,  which  he 
so  justly  laments.  Those  industrious 
and  well-conducted  men  ought  to  be 
the  *'^  thews  and  sinews*^  of  the  land; 
but  they  are  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
in  their  wretched  country.  They 
cannot  extend  their  operations  in 
proportion  as  they  acquire  wealth. 
They  dare  not  venture  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  their  farms,  although  they  see 


the  land  uncultivated  and  lying  waste 
around  them.  Death  is  the  penalty 
they  are  certain  to  pay,  if  they 
take  the  ground  from  which  others 
have  been  removed,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
expulsion.  They  therefore  realise 
their  property,  and  carry  their  capital 
and  their  industry  to  other  countries, 
where  they  can  freely  use  the  one, 
and  fearlessly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
other;  while  the  idle  and  profligate 
ruffian  who  is  the  means  of  driving 
them  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
revels  in  his  crimes  with  impunity, 
and  derives  a  legal  support  fi-om  the 
community  which  he  oppresses — he 
either  cannot,  or  he  will  not  emigrate. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  If  a  system 
were  adopted  by  which  men  who 
become  a  charge  on  the  public  should 
have  the  option  of  leaving  the  country 
at  the  public  expense — of  course  we 
incau  exclusively  at  the  expense  of 
Ireland — and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  liaws  were  so  vigorously  admi- 
nistered, as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  then'  earning  a  livelihood  by  the 
commission  of  crime  at  home ;  the 
country  would  get  rid  of  the  worst, 
and  most  in-eclaimable  culprits,  and 
society  be  relieved  fi-om  the  crimes 
and  the  oppressions  which  they  prac- 
tise; industiy  would  be  protected, 
and  prosperity  would  advance..  Lord 
Clarendon  may  seek,  by  his  well- 
intended  advice  and  bis  remon- 
strances, to  stay  the  march  of  crime ; 
but  his  efforts  will  oul}'  evince  his 
ignorance  of  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  he  has  to  govern.  Ho 
may  subscribe  his  money  to  commu- 
nicate agricultm'al  knowledge  to  those, 
whose  poverty  and  misery  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  they  only  require 
instruction  to  become  industrious  and 
happy  ;  but  he  should  know,  that 
those  persons  to  whom  he  so  praise- 
worthily  wishes  to  impart  informa- 
tion, are  in  fact  the  best  skilled  a^ncul- 
turists  the  country  can  produce,  Th^y 
compose  the  migratory  hoMes  who  an- 
nually proceed  to  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not 
practical  experience  in  the  very  best 
systems  pursued  in  those  countries  to 
which  they  resort;  and  we  would 
"waeer  a  ducat,"  that  scores  of  boys 
may  be  found  in  Ennis  and  in  Galway^ 
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who  coidd  instnict  bis  paid  lectorers 
in  the  performance  of  the  nicest 
operations  of  agricnlture.  The  Irish 
Viceroy  feelingly  deplored  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  Fisheries,  when  giving 
aadienee  to  the  Clare  dentation. 
'*  When  I  came  to  this  comitry,"  said 
his  londship,  ^^  I  indulged  in  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  Fisheries;  bfut  I  have  been 
grieyonsly  disappointed.  When  the 
nets  and  gear  were  redeemed  from 
the  pawn-office,  the  men  would  not 
use  them,  or  go  to  sea,  unless  they 
were  fed ;  and  when  they  were  fed, 
they  caught  no  fish."  The  same 
spirit  which  actuated  the  fisherman  in 
this  instance,  actuates  the  agricultural 
peasant.  He  will  not  till  his  land, 
not  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  best 
method  of  doing  so  with  success,  but 
because  he  prefers  idleness  to  industiy, 
and  gratuitous  support  to  honest 
independence. 

We  respect  Lord  Clarendon^s  talents, 
and  admire  the  honesty  with  which 
he  has  set  ^  about  discharging  the 
high  and  arduous  duties  of  his  office; 
but  we  tell  him  that  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  can  never  be  effected  by 
the  powers  now  at  his  disposed,  nor 
yet  by  the  emasculated  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  ministry  for  the  adop- 
tion of  parliament.  Neither  need  he 
calculate  on  any  assistance  in  his 
efforts  from  the  diplomatic  devices  of 
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her  Miyerty'a  adrisers.  Loid.  Minto 
may  earwig  the  Pope ;  but  the  Pope's 
influence  is  set  at  defiance  by  the 
Irish  bishops',  when  it  happens  not  to 
be  exerted  in  the  furtheraaee  dT 
their  own.  particular  views.  The 
present  pontiff's  predeeessor  isaned 
his  commands,  that  both  priests  and 
prelates  dionld  abstain  from  agita- 
tion, and  avoid  those  political  festi- 
vals where  some  of  theur  body  had 
covered  themselves  with  snch  well> 
merited  disgrace;  but  his  encydiettl 
letter  was  treated  as  so  nmch  wnste^ 
paper,  and  had  only  the  effect  of  inciea- 
sing  the  custom  it  was  intended  to 
abolish.  The  Yiceroycan  have  no  hope 
or  expect  no  snccour  but  from  ^e 
efficiency  of  thelaws,andtfaeirunc<Hn« 
promising  administration.  Military 
tribunals  must  be  substitoted  for  etyil 
ones.  1^0  juror  in  fiie  preeeni.stale 
of  'liie  country  wULhazard  his  peraonaL 
safety  by  the  due*  dischaige  of  bis 
duties,,  when  he  sees  no  chance  of 
obtaining  adequate  protectioD.^  Sun* 
mary  justice  must  supersede  the  oidi- 
nary  iaw^e  delay;  immediate  pnniah' 
ment  must  follow  upon  conviction; 
agitation  of  every  kind  nnist  be  sup- 
pressed; and  the  disturbeis  of  the 
public  peace  must  be  dragged  forth 
and  made  amenable  for  their  crimes^ 
whether  they  be  found  beneath  the- 
smock  frock  of  the  pelsant,  or  th& 
cassock  of  the  priest. 
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BUkCKWOOD  AND  COFTRIOHT  IN  AMERIOA. 


In  oeanexioB  with  an  ardde  in  this  Nomber  from  our  able  American  con  ^ 
tribator,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readeis  of  Maga  to  be  informed  of  her 
precise  position  at  present  on  the  otfa^r  side  of  the  AtiantiCy  where  she  m 
figuring  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  leader  of  an  impor-  - 
tant  rerolntion  in  literatnie. 

Whether  wa  consider  the  claims  of  literary  men  to  the  property  of  tiieir 
irorka  as  founded  on  inherent  right,  to  be  controlled  only  by  the  soperior  good 
of  the  coBimnnity,-*or  as  supported  by  a  mixture  of  moral  and  equitable 
conBideratUms,  having  reference  to  the  reward  and  enconragement  of  learning 
aad  talent,  it  is  undeniable  that,  without  some  protection  of  this  kind, 
the  ftiier  and  better  productions  of  literature  will  fail,  and  their  place  be 
occupied  by  a  rank  and  unwholesome  growth,  offensive  to  the  seises  and 
noxions  to  sodal  life.  £yen  the  sdfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  our  Ameri- 
can bretiiren,  which,  in  eix.tending  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  their  own 
coimtrfmeB,  has  denied  it  to  foreigners,  is  found  to  operate  in  the  most  prejn- 
didaliiianner  upon  their  native,  literature ;  as  no  American  publisher  is  likely 
to  pay  its  due  price  for  any  composition  of  domestic  genius,  when  he  oam 
pleaue  his  customers  and  fill  his  pocket  by  reprinting,  without  any  remune- 
ration to  the  author,  the  most  successful  productions  of  the  British  press. 
The  rqiiression  of  such  a  system  of  piracy  in  America,  would  benefit  alike  the 
foreigaer,  whose  copyright  is  thus  pilfered,  and  the  American  man  of  letters^ 
iriiose  talent  is  borne  down  by  so  disadvantageous  a  competition. 

The  publishers  of  the  Maga^e  had  for  many  years  been  aware^ 
that  a  cheap  American  reprint '  of  the  work  was  in  regular  circulation 
to  a  very  laige  extent  and  they  were  naturally  desirous  to  put  an  end 
to  such    an   injustice.*      WhUe   they  were   turning   their   attention    to 

*  li  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  here  a  copy  of  the  American  advertlsemeiit  or 
the  April  Number,  in  which  a  denunciation  of  American  piracy,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  an  article  on  the  "  Model  Republic/'  is  actually  put  forward  as  a  puff  of 
theieprint. 

Blackwood's  Mageudne 
FOR  APRIL,  will  be  pubUshed  TO-MORROW  MORNING. 

CONTEITES.  ^ 

L  Cromwell. 

II.  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Thames — Part  III.' 
III.  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,  No.  2— Vampy 

rism.    No.  3 — Spirits,  Goblins,  Ghosts. 
IV.  A  New  Sentimental  Journey, 
v.  The  Fighting  EightyEighth. 
VI.  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life  and  Time. 
Vn.  How  they  manage  Matters  in  the  Model  Republic. 
Vlf  I.  Hor»  CatalinA— No.  2. 

IX.  Lessons  from  the  Famine. 
Extract  from  the  article  on  the  ^  Model  Republic"  :— 

*'  Wben  these  maligzumt  pages  arrive  in  New  York,  every  inhabitant  of  that  good  city  will 
abuse  u  heartily,  except  our  publisher.  But  great  will  be  the  joy  of  that  furacions  indi- 
vidnal,  as  he  speculates  in  secret  on  the  increased  demand  of  his  affonised  public  Immedi- 
ately he  will  pat  forth  an  advertisement,  notifying  the  men  of  *  Gbtham^  that  he  has  on  board 
a  fresh  sample  of  British  Insolence,  and  hinting  that,  although  he  knows  they  care  nothing 
about  nch  Uiings,  the  forthcoming  piracy  of  Maga  will  be  on  the  most  extensive  scale. ^* 
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the  subject,  they  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  a  com- 
mniiication  from  an  American  gentleman,  suggesting  as  an  effectnal  mcaDs 
of  redress,  the  insertion  in  the  Magazine,  from  time  to  time,  of  an  article 
from  a  native  or  natnraliaed  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  should  establish 
a  copyright  in  his  own  person,  or  that  of  an  assignee,  and  thus  either 
protect  the  whole  work  or  compel  the  publishers  of  the  pirated  edition  to 
repiint  it  in  an  imperfect  form,  such  as  would  materially  check  their  sac- 
cess,  and,  in  either  way,  break  np  the  system. 

The  tone  and  talent  of  this  communication  seemed  to  the  publishers  to 
recommend  their  correspondent  as  himself  well  qualified  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  most  righteous  enterprise,  and  the  result  was,  the  appearance  ui  the 
October  number  of  the  article  ^^  Maga  in  America,''  which  has  been  highly 
relished  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  this  article  a  proof  was  despatched 
to  Mr  Jay,  a  solicitor  of  eminence  in  New  York,  who,  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  registered  the  copyright  in  his  own  name,  and,  presenting  him- 
self to  Messrs  Scott,  the  reprinters,  inquii-ed  if  they  were  abont  to  publish 
the  Magazine,  as  usual,  that  month,  as  he  thought  it  right  to  infonn  them  that, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  be  placed  in  a  delicate  position.  On  heaiing  an  ex- 
planation, Messrs  Scott  were  considerably  taken  aback,  and,  althongh 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  game  was  up,  they  seemed  to  have 
a  painful  consciousness  that  such  was  the  case.  The  negotiation  termi- 
nated in  the  meantime,  in  their  agreeing,  after  various  letters,  and  not  a  little 
conversation,  to  pay  a  sum  as  copyright,  before  they  issued  the  October 
number,  and  a  like  amount  for  each  succeeding  number,  until  a  further 
arrangement  were  made.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  the  proprietors  to 
have  brought  the  reprinters  under  heavy  responsibilities,  by  giving  them  no 
hint  of  their  movements,  and  allowing  the  October  number  to  be  published 
as  usual,  when  Messrs  Scott  would  have  become  liable  to  a  severe  penalty 
for  every  copy  sold.  This  was  not  done,  as  no  blame  is  attached  -personally 
to  Messrs  Scott,  who  have  merely  acted  under  a  bad  system,  in  which  any 
one  publisher  might  think  himself  free  to  seize  an  advantage  which  was  open 
to  all. 

This  movement  has  been  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  American  press, 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  Messrs  Bladtwood, 
if  the  step  they  have  taken  should  in  any  degree,  however  humble,  assist  in 
establishing  an  international  copyright,  which  alone  can  efifectnally  chcdL  a 
system  of  reprinting  which  is  ruinous  to  American  authors,  and  only  very 
moderately  profitable  to  American  publishers,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  fear 
of  rival  reprints,  to  sell  at  a  price  which  leaves  a  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
even  with  no  expense  but  paper  and  print.  They  are  also  in  their  tnm 
afflicted  with  a  host  of  smaller  weekly  piratos,  who  select  the  best,  or  at  least 
the  most  attractive  articles  from  all  the  periodicals,  and  serve  them  np  in  a 
cheap  form,  not  without  seasoning  sometimes  of  a  very  questionable  character 
both  in  taste  and  in  morals. 

The  more  operose  contemporaries  of  Maga  will  learn  with  some  suipriso— 
whether  pleasant  or  painful,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say — that  the 
buoyancy  of  her  contents  seems  to  be  used  to  float  off  a  few  hundred  copies  of 
their  ponderous  productions,  which  might  otherwise  be  stranded  without 
belp  or  hope.  It  appears  that  subscribers  are  obtained  to  no  less  than  fonr 
quarterly  publications,  by  the  inducement  that,  on  such  condition,  they  will 
receive  Blackwood  at  two-thirds  of  the  price. 

Edinburffhy  January  1,  1848. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  EBCPIRE. 


RcssxA  is  the  most  extraordiuar}' 
country  on  the  globe»  in  the  four  most 
importuit  particulars  of  empire, — 
its  histony,  its  extent,  its  popnlatlon, 
and  its  power. 

It  has  for  Europe  another  interest, 
—the  interest  of  alarm,  the  evidence  of 
an  ambition  which  has  existed  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  has 
never  pansed;  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritoiy  which  has  never  suffered  the 
slightest  casualty  of  fortune;  the 
most  complete  security  against  the 
retaliation  of  European  war ;  and  a 
government  at  once  despotic  and 
popular ;  exhibiting  the  most  bound- 
Icffi  authority  in  the  sovereign,  and 
the  most  boundless  submission  in  the 
people;  a  mixture  of  habitual  obe- 
dience, and  divine  homage :  the  reve- 
rence to  a  monarch,  wldi  almost  the 
prostration  to  a  divinity. 

Its  history  has  another  superb 
anomaly  :  Russia  gives  the  most  me- 
morable instance  in  human  annals,  of 
the  powers  which  lie  within  the  mind 
of  individual  man.  Peter  the  Great 
wag  not  the  restorer,  or  tho  reformer 
of  Russia ;  he  was  its  moral  creator. 
He  found  it,  not  as  Augustus  found 
Home,  according  to  the  famous  adage, 
I'  brick,  and  left  it  marble : "  he  found 
it  a  living  swamp,  and  left  it  covered 
with  the  fertility  of  laws,  energy,  and 
knowledge :  he  found  it  Asiatic,  and 
left  it  European :  he  removed  it  as 
far  from  Scytlua,  as  if  he  had  placed 


the  diameter  of  the  globe  between  : 
he  found  it  not  brick,  but  mire,  and 
he  transformed  a  region  of  huts  into 
the  magnificence  of  empire. 

Russia  first  appears  in  European 
history  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  Its  climate  and  its  soil 
had  tiU  then  retained  it  in  primitive 
barbarism.  The  snllenness  of  its 
winter  had  prevented  invasion  by 
civilised  nations,  and  the  nature  of 
its  soil,  one  immense  plain,  had  given 
full  scope  to  the  roving  habit«  of  its 
half  famished  tribes.  The  mat  inva- 
sions which  broke  down  Uie  Roman 
empire,  had  drained  away  the  popula- 
tion from  the  north,  and  left  nothing 
but  remnants  of  dans  behind.  Rus- 
sia had  no  Sea,  by  which  she  might 
send  her  bold  savages  to  plunder  or 
to  trade  with  Southern  and  Western 
Europe.  And,  while  the  man  of 
Scandinavia  was  subduing  kingdoms, 
or  canying  back  spoil  to  his  northern 
crags  and  lakes,  the  Russian  remained, 
like  the  bears  of  his  forest,  in  his 
cavern  during  the  long  winter  of  his 
country ;  and  even  when  the  summer 
came,  was  still  but  a  melancholy 
savage,  living  like  the  bear  upon  the 
roots  and  fruits  of  his  ungenial  soil. 

It  was  to  one  of  those  Normans, 
who,  instead  of  steering  his  bark  to- 
wards the  opulence  of  the  south, 
turned  his  di*oary  adventure  to  the 
north,  that  Russia  owed  her  first 
connexion  with  intelligent  mankind. 
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The  people  of  Novgorod,  a  people  of 
traders,  finding  themselves  over- 
powered by  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, solicited  the  aid  of  Karic,  a 
Baltic  chieftain,  and,  of  coarse,  a 
pirate  and  a  robber.  The  name  of 
the  Noiinan  had  earned  old  renown 
in  the  north.  Boric  came,  rescued 
the  city,  but  paid  himself  by  tlie 
seizure  of  the  surronnding  territory, 
and  founded  a  kingdom,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  and 
which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  we  see 
the  effect  of  the  northern  pupillage; 
and  an  expedition,  in  the  style  of  the 
Baltic  exploits,  was  sent  to  plunder 
Constantinople.  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  canoes,  with 
eighty  thousand  men  on  board.  The 
expedition  was  defeated,  for  the 
Greeks  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the 
degeneracy  of  later  times.  They 
fought  stoutly  for  their  capital,  uid 
roasted  the  pit*at6S  in  their  own 
canoes,  by  showers  of  the  fiomous 
*'  Greek  fire." 

Those  invasions,  however,  were 
tempting  to  the  idleness  and  poverty, 
or  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  Russians;  and  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  great  object  of 
cupidity  and  assault,  for  three  hundred 
years.  Bot  the  city  of  Constantino 
was  destined  to  fall  to  a  mightier 
conqueror. 

Still,  the  northern  barbarian  had 
now  learned  the  road  to  Greece,  and 
the  intercourse  was  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Greece  foimd  daring  allies  in 
her  old  plunderers,  and  in  the  eleventh 
centnry  she  gave  the  Grand-duke 
Vladimir  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Anna, 
sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  11;  a 
gift  made  more  important  by  its 
being  accompanied  by  his  conversion 
to  Christianity. 

A  settled  succession  is  the  great 
secret  of  royal  peace :  but  among 
those  bold  nders  of  the  desei-t,  no- 
thing was  ever  settled,  save  by  the 
sword ;  and  tlie  first  act  of  all  the  sons, 
on  the  decease  of  their  father,  was, 
to  slaughter  each  other;  nntil  the  con- 
test was  settled  in  their  graves,  and 
the  last  survivor  quietly  ascended  the 
throne. 

Bnt  war,  on  a  mightier  scale  than 
the  Bussian-  Steppes  had  ever  wit- 


nessed, was  now  rolling  over  Central 
Asia.  The  cavahry  of  Genghiz  Khan., 
which  came,  not  in  squadrons,  bnt  in 
nations,  and  charged,  not  like  troops, 
but  like  thunderclouds,  began  to 
pour  down  npon  the  valley  of  the 
Wolga.  Yet  the  conquest  of  Russia 
was  not  to  be  added  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  great  Tartar  chieftain;  a 
mightier  conqueror  stopped  him  on 
his  way,  and  the  Tartar  died. 

His  son  Toushi,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  centuir,  burst 
over  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  half 
a  million  of  horsemen.  The  Russian 
princes,  hastily  making  np  their  quar- 
rels, advanced  to  meet  the  invader ; 
but  their  army  was  instantly  tramfded 
down,  and,  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  all  the  provinces,  and  all  the 
cities  of  Russia,  were  the  prey  of  the 
men  of  the  wilderness.  Novgorod 
alone  escaped. 

The  history  of  this  great  city  would 
be  highly  interesting,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible now  to  recover  its  details.  It 
,  was  the  chief  depot  of  the  northern 
'  Asiatic  commerce  with  Eoropo ;  it 
had  a  government,  laws,  and  priri- 
leges  of  its  own,  with  wiiich  it  suf- 
fered not  even  the  Khan  of  the  Tar- 
tars to  interfere.  Its  population 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thonsand 
— then  nearly  eqnid  to  the  population 
of  a  kingdom.  In  the  thirteenth 
centnry  it  connected  itself  still  more 
effectively  with  European  commerce^ 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  Leagae;  and  the  wonder  and 
pride  of  the  Russians  were  expressed 
in  the  well-known  half-profane  pro- 
verb, *^  Who  can  resist  God,  and  the 
great  Novgorod?" 

There  is  always  something  almost 
approaching  to  picturesque  grandeur 
in  the  triumphs  of  barbarism.  The 
Turk,  until  he  was  fool  enough  to 
throw  away  the  turban,  was  the  most 
showy  personage  in  the  wortd.  The 
Arabs,  under  Mahomet,  were  the 
most  stately  of  warriors,  and  the 
Spanish  Moors  threw  all  the  pomp, 
and  even  all  the  romance,  of  £arope 
into  the  shade.  Even  the  chiefs  of 
the  "  Golden  Horde  **  seemed  to  have 
had  as  picturesque  a  conception  of 
supremacy  as  the  Saracen.  Thdr  only- 
city  was  a  vast  camp,  in  the  plains 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Wolga; 
and  while  they  left  the  provinces  in 
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the  bands  of  the  native  princes,  and 
enjoyed  theniaelves  in  the  manlier 
sports  of  hunting  throngfa  the  plains 
»d  mowitaipfi,  they  connnanded 
that  ereiy  vassal  prinoe  should  attend 
at  the  imperial  tent  to  receive  pec- 
mission  to  reign,  or  perhaps  to  live ; 
and  that,  even  when  they  sent  their 
Tartar  collectors  to  receive  the  tri- 
bute, the  Russian  princes  should  lead 
the  Tartarus  luKrse  by  the  bridle,  and 
give  him  a  feed  of  oats  out  of  their 
cag^  ofUatel 

But  another  of  those  sweeping 
devastators,  one  of  those  gigantic 
executioners,  who  seem  to  have  been 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  punish  the 
hoiiible  profligacies  of  Asia,  now 
rose  upon  the  north.  Timour  Khan, 
the  Tamerlane  of  European  stoiy,  the 
Invincible,  the  Lord  of  the  Tartar 
'VV<»ldy  rushed  with   his   countless 
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the  highest  objects  of  general  mercy ; 
as  there  are  offences  which,  by 
human  laws,  are  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  society. 

The  crimes  of  the  world  before  the 
flood  were  evidently  of  an  intense 
Iniquity,  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  purification;  and  thus  it 
became  neoessaiy  to  extinguish  a 
race,  whose  continued  existence  could 
only  have  corrupted  every  fiiture 
generation  of  mankind. 

W&r,  savage  fbuds,  famines,  and 
pestilences,  may  have  been  only 
Divine  expedients  to  save  the  world 
from  another  accumulation  of  intoler- 
able iniquity,  by  depriving  nations  of 
the  power  of  utter  self-destruction, 
by  thinning  their  numbers,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  feel  the  miseries  of 
mutual  aggression,  and  even  by  re-* 
dncing  them  to  that  degree  of  poverty 


troops    upon    the    sovereignties    of    which   supplied   the   most  effective 


TVestem  Asia^  This  universal  con- 
queror crushed  the  Tartar  dynasty  of 
Kuasia,  and  then  burst  away,  like  an 
inondation,  to  overwhelm  other  lands. 
But  the  native  Russians  agaid  made 
head  against  their  Tartar  masters, 
and  a  century  and  a  half  of  sanguinary 
war&refollowed,  with  various  fortunes, 
and  without  any  other  result  tiian 
Uood. 

Without  touching  on  topics  exclu- 
sively religious,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  high  interest  to  mark  the  ven- 


antidote  to  their  total  corruption. 

Still,  those  sufferings  were  punish- 
ments, but  punishments  fully  earned 
by  thdr  fierce  passions,  savage  pro- 
pensities, remorseless  cruelties,  and 
general  disobedience  of  that  natural 
law  of  virtue,  which,  earlier  even  than 
Judaism  or  Christianity,  the  Eternal 
had  implanted  in  the  heart  of  his 
creatures. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Russia 
began  to  assume  a  form.  Ivan  III. 
broke  off  the  vassalage  of  Russia  to 


geances,  furietf,    and  massacres,  of    the  ^^  Golden  Horde."    He  had  mar- 


heathenism,  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  Yetwhile  we  believe,  and  have 
such  resistless  reason  to  bdieve,  in 
the  Providential  government,  what 
grounds  can  be  mscovered  for  tiiis 
snflSeranoe  of  perpetual  horrors?  For 
this  we  have  one  solution,  and  but 
one:  stem  as  the  inflictions  are,  may 
they  not  be  in  mercy?  may  not  the 
struggles  of  barbarian  life  be  per- 
mitted, simply  to  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  barbarian  corruption  ?  may 
there  not  be  excesses  of  wickedness, 
extremes  of  national  vice,  an  accumu- 


ried  Sophia,  the  niece  of  the  Grreek 
emperor,  to  which  we  may  attribute 
his  civilisation ;  and  he  received  the 
embassies  of  Grermany,  Venice,  and 
Rome,  at  Moscow.  His  son,  Ivan 
IV.,  took  Novgorod,  which  he  ruined, 
and  continued  to  fight  the  Poles  and 
Tartars  until  he  died.  His  son  Ivan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  crowned  by  the  title  of 
Czar,  formed  the  first  standing  army 
of  Russia,  named  the  StreHtzes,  and 
established  a  code  of  laws.  In  1598, 
by  the  death  of  the  Czar   Feodor 


latio&  of  offences*  against  the  laws  of    without   children,  the  male  line  of 


moral  nature,  (whldi  are  the  original 
laws  of  Heaven,)  actually  incom- 
patible with  the  Divine  mercy?  No- 
thing can  be  cleaner  to  the  under- 
stasding,  than  that  there  are  limits 
which  the  Divine  Being  has  pre- 
scribed to  his  endurance  of  the  guilt 
(^  man,  and  prescribed  doubtless  for 


Ruric,  which  had  held  the  throne  for 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  years, 
and  under  fifty-six  sovereigns,  be- 
came extinct. 

Another  dynasty  of  remarkable 
distinction  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   Michael  Romanoff,  descended 
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from  the  line  of  Ruric  by  the  female 
side,  was  declared  Czar.  His  son 
Alexis  was  the  father  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  with  his  brother  Ivan, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the 
decease  of  their  father,  bat  both 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia.  Bat  the  Princess,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  exhibit- 
ing an  intention  to  seize  the  crown 
for  herself,  a  revolution  took  place  in 
1689,  in  which  the  Princess  was 
sent  to  a  convent.  Ivan,  who  was 
imbecile  in  mind  and  body,  sur- 
rendered the  throne,  and  Peter  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  Rassia. 

The  accession  of  Peter  began  the 
last  and  greatest  period  of  Russian 
history.  Though  a  man.  of  fierce 
passions  and  barbarian  habits,  he  had 
formed  a  high  conception  of  the  value 
of  European  arts,  chiefly  through  an 
intelligent  Genevese,  Lefort,  who  had 
been  his  tutor. 

The  first  object  of  the  young  em- 
peror was  to  form  an  army ;  his  next 
was  to  construct  a  fleet.  But  both 
operations  were  too  slow  for  his  rapi- 
dity of  conception ;  and,  in  1697,  he 
travelled  to  Holland  and  England  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  ship- 
building. He  was  forced  to  return 
to  Russia  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Strelltzes 
in  favour  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  The 
Strelltzes  were  disbanded  and  slangh- 
tcred,  and  Peter  felt  himself  a 
monarch  for  the  first  time. 

The  cession  of  Azof  by  the  Turks, 
at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gave 
him  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  Baltic  acted  on  him  like  a  spell ; 
and,  to  obtain  an  influence  on  its 
shores,  he  hazarded  the  ruin  of  his 
throne. 

Sweden,  governed  by  Charles  Xn., 
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Peter  still  proceeded  with  his  ori- 
ginal vigour.  St  Petersboiig  was 
founded  in  1703.  The  war  was  pro- 
secuted  for  six  years,  until  the  Bnssian 
troops  obtained  a  degree  of  discipline 
which  enabled  them  to  meet  the  Swedes 
on  equal  terms.  In  1708,  Charles 
was  defeated  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Pnltowa.  His  army  was  utterij 
rained,  and  himsdf  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Turkey.  Peter  was  now  at 
the  head  of  northern  power.  Fre- 
deric Augustus  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  by  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  from  this  period  Poland 
was  under  Russian  influence. 

Peter  now  took  the  title  of  "  Em- 
peror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Riis- 
sias."  In  1716  he  again  travelled 
in  Europe.  In  1723  he  obtained  the 
provinces  on  the  Caspian,  by  an 
attack  on  Persia.  But  his  vigorous, 
ambitious,  and  singularly  sucoessful 
career  was  now  come  to  a  dose.  The 
death  of  a  Russian  prince  is  seldom 
attributed  to  the  course  of  nature; 
and  Peter  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
a  time  when  the  bodily  powers  in  still 
undecayed,  and  the  mental  are  in  the 
highest  degree  of  activity.  The  day, 
still  recorded  by  the  Russians  with 
the  interest  due  to  his  extraordinary 
career,  was  the  28t]i  of  January  172b. 
In  thirty-six  years  he  had  raised  Rassia 
from  obscurity  to  a  rank  with  the 
oldest  powers  of  Europe. 

We  hasten  to  the  dose  of  this  sketch, 
and  pass  by  the  complicated  succes- 
sions from  the  death  of  Peter  to  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  Russian  army  had  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Germany,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  a  treaty  with  Maria  The- 
resa; and  their  bravery  in  the  ^*  Seven 
Years'  War,*'  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  established  their  distinciion 


was  then  the  first  military  power  of    for  soldiership. 


the  north.  The  fame  of  Gnstavus 
Adolphus  in  the  Grerman  wars,  had 
given  the  Swedes  the  example  and 
the  renown  of  their  great  king ;  and 
Charles,  bold,  reckless,  and  half  lunatic, 
despising  the  feebleness  of  Russia, 
had  turned  his  arms  against  Denmark 


Peter  III.  withdrew  from  the  Aus- 
trian alliance,  and  concluded  peace 
with  Prussia.  But  his  reign  was  not 
destined  to  be  long.  At  once  weak 
in  intellect,  and  profligate  in  habits, 
he  ofTended  and  alarm^  bis  epipress, 
by  personal  neglect,  and  by  threats  of 


and  Poland.     But  the  junction   of    sending  her  to  a  convent.   Catherine, 


Russia  i^nth  the  "  Northern  League" 
only  gave  him  a  new  triumph.  He  fell 
upon  the  Russian  army,  and  broke  it 
up  on  the  memorable  field  of  Narva, 
in  1700. 


a  German,  and  not  accustomed  to 
the  snbmissiveness  of  Russian  mves, 
formed  a  party  against  him.  The 
people  were  on  her  side;  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  the  Guards 
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dedared  for  )ier.  An  insurrectioa 
took  place;  the  foolish  Czar,  after 
a  six  months'  reign,  was  dethroned 
Jnly  1762,  was  sent  to  a  prison, 
and  within  a  week  was  no  more.  The 
jiiisaians  assigned  his  death  to  poison, 
to  strangulation,  or,  to  some  other 
species  of  atrocity.  Europe  talked 
for  a  while  of  the  ^'  Bussian  Tragedy  \ " 
bat  the  emperor  left  no  regrets  behind 
him;  and  ^^  Catherina,  Princess  of 
Anhalt  Zerbst,''  handsome,  yonng, 
accomplished,  and  splendid,  ascended 
a  throne  of  which  her  subjects  were 
prond;  which  collected  round  it  the 
elite  of  Germany,  its  philosophers 
and  soldiers;  which  the  empress  con- 
nected with  ihtbeaux  esprits  of  France, 
and  the.  orators  and  statesmen  of 
England ;  and  which,  daring  her  long, 
prosperous,  and  ambitious  reign,  united 
the  pomp  of  Asia  with  the  briUiancy 
and  power  of  Europe.  The  shroud  of 
the  Czar  was  speedily  forgotten,  in  the 
embroidered  robe  which  Catherine 
threw  over  the  empire. 

Bat  the  greatest  crime  of  European 
annals  was  committed  in  this  bold 
and  triumphant  reign.  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austiia,  tempted  by  the  helpless- 
ness of  Poland,  formed  a  league  to 
seize  upon  portions  of  its  territory ;  and 
the  partition  of  1772  took  place,  to 
the  otter  astonishment  of  Europe,  but 
with  scarcely  a  remonstrance  from  its 
leading  powers. 

Poland  had  so  long  been  contented 
to  receive  its  sovereign  from  Russia, 
its  religious  disputes  had  so  utterly 
weakened  the  people,  its  nobility  were 
so  profligate,  and  its  peasantry  were 
so  poor,  that  it  had  lost  all  the  sinews 
of  national  defence.  It  therefore  fell 
an  easy  prey ;  and  only  waited,  like  a 
slave  in  the  market,  till  the  bargain  for 
its  sale  was  complete. 

In  1793,  a  second  partition  was 
efiected.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Polish  troops  took  up  arms  under  the 
celebrated  Kosciusko;  but  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  on  Warsaw  with  a 
force  which  defied  all  resistance. 
Warsaw  wasstormed,  twenty  thousand 
gallant  men  were  slain  in  its  defence, 
Sawarrofif  was  master  of  the  unfortu- 
nate capital ;  and,  in  1795,  the  third 
and  last  partition  extinguished  the 
kingdom. 

Having  performed  this  terrible  ex- 
ploit, which  was  to  be  as  terribly 


avenged,  the  career  of  Catherine  was 
closed.   She  died  suddenly  in  1796. 

Paul,  her  son,  ascended  the  throne, 
which  he  held  for  five  years ;  a  mix- 
ture of  the  imbecility  of  hiis  father, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  his  mother. 
Zealous  for  the  honour  of  Russia,  yet 
capricious  as  the  winds,  he  first 
made  war  upon  the  French  Republic, 
and  then  formed  a  naval  league  to 
destroy  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England.  This  measure  was  his 
ruin;  England  was  the  old  ally  of 
Russia, — ^France  was  the  new  enemy. 
The  nation  hated  the  arrogance  and 
the  atheism  of  France,  and  resolved 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar.  In 
Russia  the  monarch  is  so  far  removed 
from  his  people,  that  he  has  no  refuge 
among  them  in  case  of  disaster. 
Paul  was  believed  to  be  mad,  and 
madness,  on  a  despotic  throne,  justly 
startles  a  nation.  A  band  of  conspira- 
tors broke  into  his  palace  at  midnight, 
strangled  the  master  of  fifty  millions 
of  men,  and  the  nation,  at  morning, 
was  in  a  tumult  of  joy. 

His  son,  Alexander,  ascended  the 
throne  amid  universal  acclamation. 
His  first  act  was  peace  with  England. 
In  1805,  his  troops  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  and  bore  their  share  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  campaign  of Ansterlitz. 
The  French  invasion  of  Poland,  in  two 
years  after,  the  desperate  drawn  battle 
of  Eylau,and  the  disaster  of  Friedland, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  AiexAuder 
then  joined  the  Continental  system  of 
Napoleon;  but  this  system  was  soon 
found  to  be  so  ruinous  to  Russian 
commerce,  as  to  be  intolerable.  Na- 
poleon, already  marked  for  downfal, 
was  rejoiced  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Russian  reluctance,  and  instantly 
marched  across  the  Polish  frontier,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  and  allied  army 
amounting  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

Infatuation  was  now  visible  in 
every  step  of  his  career.  Instead  of 
organising  Poland  into  a  kingdom, 
which  would  have  been  a  place  of  re- 
treat in  case  of  disaster;  and,  whether 
in  disaster  or  victory,  would  have  been 
a  vast  national  fortification  against  the 
advance  of  Russia,  he  left  It  behind 
him ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  spring,  commenced  liis  cam- 
paign on  die  verge  of  winter,  in  the 
land  of  winter  itself,  and  madly  ran 
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all  the  hazards  of  invading  a  bound- 
less empire  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
of  which  the  people  were  brave, 
united,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign ; 
and  of  which,  if  the  armies  had  ied 
like  deer,  tfie  elements  would  have 
fought  the  battle. 

Napoleon  was  now  infatuaied  in  all 
things,  infatuated  in  his  diplomacy  at 
Moscow,  and  infatuated  in  the  rash- 
ness, the  huny,  and  the  confusion  of 
his  retreat.  His  army  perished  by 
brigades  and  divisions.  On  the  return- 
ing spring,  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  found  buried  in  the  snow ; 
all  his  spoil  was  lost,  his  veteran 
troops  were  utterly  destroyed,  his 
fame  was  tarnished,  and  his  throne 
was  shaken. 

He  was  followed  into  France  by 
the  troops  of  Russia  and  Grermany. 
In  1814,  the  British  army  under 
Wellington  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  liberated  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  ar- 
mies marched  to  Paris,  captured  the 
capital,  and  expelled  Ni^)oleon.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  year  after, 
destroyed  the  remnant  of  his  legions 
in  the  field,  threw  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  government,  and  exiled 
him  to  St  Helena,  where  he  remamed 
a  British  prisoner  until  he  died. 

Alexander  died  in  1825,  at  the  age 
of  forty«eight,  and,  leaving  no  sons, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas, 
the  third  son  of  Paul — Oonstatttine 
having  resigned  his  daims  to  the 
throne.  We  pass  over,  for  the  moment, 
the  various  events  of  the  present  im- 
perial reign.  Its  policy  has  been  con- 
stantly turned  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory ;  and  that  policy  has  been 
always  successful.  The  two  great 
objects  of  all  Russian  cabinets,  since 
the  days  of  Constantine,  have  been  the 
possession  of  Turkey  and  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Either  would 
inevitably  produce  a  universal  war ; 
and  while  we  deprecate  so  tremen- 
dous a  calamity  to  the  world,  and  rely 
on  the  rational  and  honourable  quidi- 
ties  of  the  Emperor,  to  rescue  both 
Russia  and  Europe  from  so  desperate 
a  struggle,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  wise 
to  be  prepared  for  all  the  contingen- 
cies that  may  result  from  the  greatest 
mass  of  power  that  the  world  h^ 
ever  seen,  moved  by  a  despotic  will. 


and  that  will  itself  subject  to  the  eom- 
mon  caprices  of  the  mind  of  main. 

The  volumes  to  which  we  shalinow 
occasionally  refer,  are  written  by  an 
intelligent  observer,  who  began  his 
study  of  Russia  by  an  offioe  under 
her  government,  and  who  has,  sinee 
that  period,  been  occupied  in  acquiring 
additional  knowledge  of  her  habits, 
finances,  population,  and  general 
system  of  administration.  A  ^nench- 
man  by  birth,  but  a  German  by  de- 
scent, he  in  a  veiy  ooasiderable  degree 
unites  the  descriptive  dexterity  «f  the 
one  with  the  grave  exactness  of  the 
other.  His  subject  is  of  the  fint  im- 
portance to  European  politicians,  and 
he  seems  capable  of  giving  them  the 
material  of  sound  conclunons. 

The  author  commences  with  lie 
reign  of  Alexander,  ml  gives  a  just 
panegyric  to  the  kindliness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  moderation  of  his  tenpor, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  Nothmg  but 
this  disposition  could  have  saved  him 
finom  all  the  viees  of  amUtion,  pn>- 
fiigacy,  and  irreligion;  for  his  tutor 
was  La  Harpe,  one  of  the  savans  of 
the  Swiss  school,  a  man  of  accom- 
plishment and  talent,  bt^t  a  scoffer. 
But  the  English  reader  should  be 
reminded,  that  when  men  of  tyaraak 
of  ability  are  pronounced  hostOe  to 
religion,  their  hostility  was  not  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  to  the 
religion  of  France ;  to  the  peiferm- 
ances  of  the  national  woreMp,  to  the 
burlesque  miracles  wrought  at  llie 
tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  and  to  that 
whole  system  of  human  inventions 
and  monkish  folUes,  which  was  as 
mndb.  disbelieved  in  France  as  it  was 
disdained  in  England. 

In  fact,  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
had  never  come  into  their  thoughts ; 
and  when  they  talked  of  revelation, 
they  thought  only  of  the  brefviary. 
The  Empress  Catherine,  finding  no 
literature  in  Russia,  afraid,  (M'ashamed 
of  being  known  as  a  German,  and 
extravagantly  fond  of  iame,  attached 
herself  to  the  showy  pamphleteers  of 
France,  and  courted  eveiy  gale  of 
French  adulation  in  return.  8he  even 
corresponded  personaUy  with  some  of 
the  French  litterateurs^  and  was 
French  in  every  thing  except  living 
in  St  Petersburg,  a^  wearing  the 
Russian  diadem.    She  was  even  so 
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modi  the  sUve  of  fashion  as  to 
adopt,  or  pretend  to  adopt,  the  fanta- 
sies in  government  which  the  French 
were  now  beginning  to  mingle  with 
their  fuitasies  in  reiidon. 

She  wrote  thus  to  Zimmerman,  the 
«aih<Mr  of  the  dreamy  and  dreary 
work  on  "  Solitude,"  ^^  I  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy,  becaose  my 
sool  has  always  been  singularly 
rqjubUcan.  I  confess  that  this  ten- 
dency stands  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  unlimited  power  of  my  place" 

If  the  qoiet  times  of  Europe  had 
eontuuied,  and  France  had  exhibited 
the  ondisturfoed  pomps  of  her  ancient 
^ooort,  Alexander  would  probably 
have  been  aFrenchman  and philosqphe 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva ;  but  stirring 
times  weie  to  give  him  more  rationid 
ideas,  and  the  necessities  of  Russia 
redaimed  him  from  the  absurdities  of 
lus  edncation. 

La  Harpe  himself  was  a  man  of 
some  distmction — a  Swiss,  though 
thoroughly  French  and  revolutionary. 
After  leaving  Kussia,  he  became 
prominent,  even  in  France,  as  an 
abettor  of  republican  principles,  and 
was  one  orthe  members  of  the  Swiss 
Direetory.  La  Harpe  survived  the 
Kevolntion,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bourbons,  and  died  in  1838. 

The  <ommenoement  of  Alexander's 
reign  was  singularly  popular,  for  it 
be^an  with  treaties  on  eveary  side. 
Pa^,  who  had  sent  a  challenge  to  all 
tho  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  fight  him 
In  person,  had  alarmed  his  people 
with  the  pro^iect  of  a  universal  war. 
Alexander  was  the  univ«*sal  padfi- 
cator ;  he  made  peace  with  England, 
peace  with  France,  and  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Sweden.  He  now  seemed 
resolved  to  avoid  aU  foreign  wars,  to 
keep  dear  of  European  politics,  and 
to  devote   all  his   thoughts  to  the 
improvement  of  his  empire.      Com- 
meadng  this  rational  and  meritorious 
task  with  zeal,  he  narrowed  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and  enlarged  the 
impoftation  of  foreign  works.      He 
broke  up  the  system  of  espionage — 
foraied  a  Council  of  State — ^reduced 
the  taxes — abolished  Ute  pnnishmeut 
by  torture — ^refused  to  inake  grants 
of  peasants — constituted  the  Senate 
into  a  high  court  of  justice  divided 
into  departments,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  slowness  of  law  proceedings — 


established  universities  and  schools— 
allowed  every  subject  to  choose  his 
own  profession  ;  and,  as  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  of  all  his 
reforms,  allowed  his  nobility  to  sell 
portions  of  land  to  their  serfe,  with 
the  right  of  personal  freedom :  by 
this  last  act  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  free  race  of  proprietors  in 
Russia. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  was  a 
great  experiment,  whose  merits  the 
serfs  themselves  scarcely  appreciated, 
but  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  elevation  of  the  national  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  always  op|)06ed  by 
the  nobles,  who  regard  it  as  the 
actual  plunder  of  their  inheritance; 
but  Alexander  honourably  exhibit-  ^ 
ed  his  more  humane  and  rational 
views  on  the  subject,  whenever  the 
question  came  within  his  decision. 

A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank 
had  requested  an  estate  ^^  with  its 
serfe,"  as  an  imperial  mark  of  favour. 
Alexander  wrote  to  him  in  this  style : 
**  The  peasants  of  Bussia  are  for  the 
most  part  jkves.  I  need  not  ex^iatiate 
on  the  degradation,  or  on  the  misfor- 
tune of  such  a  condition.  Accordingly, 
I  have  made  a  vow  not  to  increase 
the  number;  and  to  this  end  I  have 
laid  down  the  priuciple  not  to  give 
away  peasants  as  property." 

The  Emperor  sometimes  did  striking 
things  in  his  private  capacity.  A 
princess  of  the  first  rank  appUed  to 
him  to  protect  her  husband  from  his 
creditors,  intimating  that  ^^theen^e- 
ror  was  above  the  law." 

Alexander  answered,  ^^I  do  not 
wish,  madam,  to  put  myself  above  the 
law,  even  if  I  could,  for  in  all  the 
world  I  do  not  recognise  any  autho- 
rity but  that  which  comes  from  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  more 
than  any  one  else  the  obligation  of 
watching  over  its  observance,  and  even 
in  cases  where  others  may  be  indul- 
gent, /  can  only  be  just." 

The  French  war  checked  all  those 
projects  of  improvement;  and  the 
march  of  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  Aus- 
tria in  1805,  commenced  a  series  of 
hostilities,  which,  for  seven  years,  oc- 
cupied the  resources  of  the  empire, 
and  had  nearly  subverted  his  throne. 
But  he  behaved  bravely  throughout 
the  contest.  When  Austria  was  l^aten 
and  sigued  a  treaty,  Alexander  refused 
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to  join  in  the  negotiation.  When 
Prassia,  nnder  the  influence  of  coun- 
sels at  once  rash  and  negligent — tod 
slow  to  aid  Austria,  and  too  feeble  to 
encounter  France — was  preparing  to 
resist  Napoleon  in  1805,  Alexander, 
Frederic  William,  and  his  queen 
Louisa,  made  a  visit  by  torch-light  to 
the  tomb  of.  Frederic  the  Great  in 
Potsdam ;  and  there,  on  their  knees, 
the  two  monarchs  joined  their  hands 
over  the  tomb,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last. 

When  Prussia  was  defeated,  Alex- 
ander still  fought  two  desperate  bat- 
tles; and  it  was  not  until  the  advance 
of  the  French  made  him  dread  the 
rising  of  Poland  in  his  rear,  tihat  he 
made  peace  in  1802. 

At  this  peace,  he  was  charged  with 
bartering  his  principles  for  the  exten- 
sion of  bis  dominions  by  the  seizure 
of  Turkey,  and  even  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  dividing  the  world  with 
Napoleon.  But  these  charges  were 
never  proved. 

We,  too,  have  our  theo^,  and  it 
is,  that  the  fear  of  seeing  Poland  in 
insurrection  alone  compelled  Alex- 
ander to  submit  to  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit ;  but  that  he  felt  all  the  insolence  of 
the  French  Emperor,  in  demanding 
the  closing  of  the  Russian  ports 
against  England ;  and  felt  the  treaty 
as  a  chain,  which  he  was  determined 
to  break  on  the  first  provocation. 
We  think  it  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  "  secret  articles"  of  that 
treaty  was  conveyed  from  the  Russian 
Court  to  England ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  know  from  what  direct 
hand  it  came,  we  believe  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
was  the  immediate  result  of  that 
knowledge,  was  as  gratifying  to 
Alexander  as  it  was  to  the  English 
cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  diplo- 
matic wrath  which  it  pleased  him  to 
affect  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

But  other  times  were  ripening.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
Spanish  war  was  the  true  origin  of 
Kapoleon^s  ruin.  Ue  perished  by  his 
own  perfidy.  The  resistance  of  Spain 
awoke  the  resistance  of  Europe.  All 
Germany,  impoverished  by  French 
plunder,  and  indignant  at  French 
insults,  longed  to  rise  in  arms.  The 
Russians  then  boldly  demanded  the 
emancipation  of  theii*  commerce,  and 


issued  a  relaxed  tariff  in  1811. 
British  vessels  then  began  to  crowd 
the  Russian  ports.  Napoleon  was 
indignant  and  threatened.  Alex- 
ander was  offended,  and  remonstra- 
ted. The  French  Emperor  instantly 
launched  one  of  his  nery  proclama- 
tions; declared  that  the  House  of 
Romanoff  was  undone ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  June  1812,  threw  his  mighty 
army  across  the  Niemen. 

We  pass  over  the  events  of  that 
memorable  war  as  universally  known ; 
but  justice  is  not  done  to  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  unless  we  recollect 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  liberation 
of  Europe  was  due  to  his  magnani- 
mity. To  refuse  obedience  to  the 
commercial  tyranny  of  Napoleon, 
where  it  menaced  the  ruin  of  hia 
people,  was  an  act  of  personal  mag- 
nanimity, for  it  inevitably  exposed 
his  throne  and  life  to  the  hazards  of 
war  with  a  universal  conqueror. 
On  the  declaration  of  war,  he  deter- 
mined to  join  his  armies  in  the  field, 
another  act  of  magnanimity,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  the  remon- 
strance of  his  generals,  who  re[m- 
scnted  to  him  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  But,  when  the  inva- 
sion of  France  was  resolved  on,  and 
negotiations  might  require  his  pre- 
sence, he  was  instantly  in  the  camp, 
and  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  final  success  of  the  campaign. 
He  threw  vigour  into  the  councils  of 
the  Austrian  generalissimo,  and,  witk 
the  aid  of  the  British  ambassador, 
actually  urged  and  effected  the 
"  March  to  Paris." 

In  Paris,  however,  his  magnani- 
mity was  unfortunate,  his  generosity 
was  misplaced,  his  chivalric  feelinga 
had  to  deal  with  craft,  and  his  reli- 
ance on  the  pledges  of  Napoleoa 
ultimately  cost  Europe  one  of  the 
bloodiest  of  its  campaigns.  A  wiser 
policy  would  have  given  NapoleoM 
over  to  the  dungeon,  or  sent  him 
before  a  military  tribunal,  as  he  had 
sent  the  unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien^ 
with  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
reason  or  the  necessity,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  thus  have  beea 
secured  at  once.  But  a  more  Iheatric 
policy  prevailed.  The  promises  of  a 
man  who  had  never  kept  a  promise 
were   taken ;    the  stimulant  of  an 
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Imperial  title  was  kept  np,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  stripped  of  all 
hononrs ;  an  independent  revenue 
was  issued  to  him,  which  was  sure  to 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  officials 
and  soldiery  of  France ;  and,  by  the 
last  folly  of  a  series  of  generous 
absurdities,  Napoleon  was  placed  in 
the  very  spot  which  he  himself  would 
have  chosen,  and  probably  did  choose, 
for  the  centre  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  corruption  of  Italy  and 
the  corruption  of  Ftancc. 

The  result  was  predicted  by  cveiy 
politician  of  Europe,  except  the  poll- 
tidans  of  tlie  Tuileries.  France  was 
speedily  prepared  for  revolt;  the 
army  had  their  tricolom*ed  cockades 
in  their  knapsacks.  The  Bourbons, 
who  thought  that  the  world  was  to 
be  governed  by  going  to  mass,  were 
for^  to  flee  at  midnight.  Napoleon 
drove  into  the  capital,  with  all  the 
traitors  of  the  army  and  the  councils 
dinging  to  his  wheels,  cost  Finance 
another  *^  March  to  Paris,^*  the  loss 
of  another  veteran  anny,  and  him- 
self another  exile,  where  he  was  sent 
to  linger  opt  his  few  wretched  and 
humiliated  yeai's  in  the  African 
Ocean. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  the  first 
conception  of  Alexander  on  the  return 
of  peaceJ  It  died  too  suddenly  to 
exhibit  dther  its  good  or  its  evil.  It 
has  been  calumniated,  because  it  has 
been  misunderstood.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  noble  conception. 
France,  which  laughs  at  every  thing, 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  ruling  Europe 
on  principles  of  honour.  Germany, 
which  is  always  wrapped  in  a  republi- 
can doze,  reprobated  a  project  which 
seemed  to  secure  the  safety  of  thrones 
by  establishuig  honour  as  a  principle. 
And  England,  then  governed  by  a 
cabinet  doubtful  of  public  feeling, 
and  not  less  doubtful  of  foreign  integ- 
rity, shrank  from  all  junction  with 
projects  which  she  could  not  control, 
and  with  governments  in  which  she 
would  not  confide.  Thus  the  Holy 
Alliance  perished.  Still,  the  concep- 
tion was  noble.  Its  only  fault  was, 
that  it  was  applied  to  men  before 
men  bad  become  angels. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  now  be- 
fore ns  is  evidently  a  republican  one — 
of  the  **  Movement" — one  of  that  class 
who  would  first  stimulate  mankind  into 


restlessness,  and  then  pronounce  the 
restlessness  to  be  a  law  of  natm'c. 
Mettemich  is  of  course  his  bug- 
bear, and  the  policy  of  Austria  is  to 
him  the  policy  of  the  *^  kingdom  of 
darkness."  But,  if  there  is  no  wiser 
maxim  than  "to  ju(]ge  of  the  tree 
by  its  fruits,"  how  much  wiser  has 
that  great  statesman  been  than  all 
the  bustling  innovators  of  his  day, 
and  how  much  more  substantial  is 
that  policy  by  which  he  has  kept  the 
Austrian  empire  in  happy  and  grate- 
ful tranquillity,  while  the  Continent 
has  been  convulsed  around  him  ! 

No  man  knows  better  than  Prince 
Metternich,  the  shallowness,  and  even 
the  shabbiness,  of  the  partisans  of 
overthrow,  their  utter  incapacity  for 
rational  freedom,  the  utter  pei-fidy  of 
their  intentions,  and  the  selfish  vil- 
lany  of  their  objects.  He  knows,  as 
every  man  of  sense  knows,  that  those 
Solons  and  Catos  of  revolution  are 
composed  of  lawyers  without  practice, 
traders  without  business,  ruined 
gamblers,  and  the  whole  swarm  of 
characterless  and  contemptible  idlers, 
who  infest  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 
He  knows  from  full  experience  that 
the  object  of  such  men  is,  not  to  pro- 
cure rights  for  the  people,  but  J;o  com- 
pel governments  to  buy  their  silence ; 
that  their  only  idea  of  liberty,  is 
liberty  of  pillage  ;  and  that,  with 
them,  revolution  is  only  an  expedient 
for  rapine  and  a  license  for  revenge. 
Therefore  he  puts  them  down  ;  he 
stifles  their  declamation  by  tUe 
scourge,  he  curbs  their  theories  by  the 
dungeon,  he  cools  their  political  fever 
by  banishing  them  from  the  land ; 
and  thus  governing  Austria  for  nearly 
the  last  forty  years,  he  has  kept  it 
free  from  popular  violence,  from 
republican  ferocity,  from  revolutionary 
bloodshed,  and  from  the  infinite 
wretchedness,  poverty,  and  shame, 
which  smites  a  people  exposed  to  the 
swindling  of  political  impostors. 

Thus,  Austria  is  peaceful  and  power- 
ful, while  Spain  is  shattered  by  con- 
spiracy ;  while  Portugd  lives,  pro- 
tected from  herself  only  under  the 
guns  of  the  British  fleet ;  while  Italy 
is  committing  its  feeble  mischiefs,  and 
frightening  its  opera-hunting  poten- 
tates out  of  their  senses ;  while  every 
petty  province  of  Germany  has  its 
beer-drinking*conspirator3 ;  andwliile 
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the  French  king  gaards  himself  by 
bastions  and  batteries,  and  cannot 
take  an  evening's  drive  without  fear 
of  the  blunderbuss,  or  laj  his  head  on 
his  pillow  without  the  chance  of  being 
wakened  by  the  roar  of  insurrection. 
These  are  the  ^^  fruits  of  the  tree  f 
but  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the 
same  sagacity  and  vigour,  the  same 
determination  of  character,  and  the 
same  perseverance  in  principle,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe.  We  should  then  hear  no 
more  of  revolutions. 

The  life  of  the  Russian  emperor 
was  a  cloudy  one.  The  external  splen- 
dour of  royalty  naturally  captivates 
the  eye,  but  the  realities  of  the  dia- 
dem are  often  melancholy.  It  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
loftier  preparative  for  homan  happi- 
ness ^an  that  which  surrounds  the 
throne  of  the  Russias.  Alexander 
married  eariy.  A  princess  of  Baden 
was  chosen  for  him,  by  the  irresistible 
will  of  Catherine,  at  a  period  when  he 
himself  was  incapable  of  forming  any 
choice.  He  was  married  at  sixteen, 
his  wife  being  one  year  younger.  He 
never  had  a  son,  .but  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  died.  And  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
which  must  have  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  any  man  in  Russia,  were 
naturally  felt  by  the  emperor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immense  stake  which 
he  had  in  the  safety  of  the  country. 

For  some  years  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Alexander  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  anxious  nego- 
tiations in  Germany,  andsubseqnenSy, 
he  was  still  more  deeply  agitated  by 
the  failing  constitution  of  the  empress. 
The  physicians  had  declared  that  her 
case  was  hopeless  if  she  remained  in 
Russia,  and  advised  her  return  to  her 
native  air.  But  she,  in  the  spirit  of 
romance,  replied,  that  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  must  not  die 
but  within  his  dominions.  The 
Crimea  was  then  proposed,  as  the 
most  genial  climate.  But  the  empe- 
ror decided  on  Taganrog,  a  small 
town  on  the  sea  of  AEof,  but  at  the 
tremendous  distance  of  neariy  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  St  Petersburg. 

The  present  empress  has  been  wiser, 
for,  abandoning  the  romance,  she  spent 
her  winter  in  Naples,  where  she  seems 
to  have  recovered  hei^  health.    The 


climate  of  Taganrog,  though  so  far  to 
the  soutii,  is  unfavourable,  and  in 
winter  it  is  exposed  to  the  tembie 
winds  which  sweep  across  the  desert, 
unobstructed  from  the  pde.  But 
Alexander  determined  to  attend  to  her 
health  there  himself,  and  preceded  her 
by  some  days  to  make  preparatioBB. 
A  strange  and  singulariy  depreesiBg 
ceremony  preceded  his  deparCiiie. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  liable  to 
melandioly  impressions  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  Greek  chnrcb,  whidi 
differs  little  from  the  Bomish,  except 
in  refbsing  alle(^ttoe  to  tbe  bishop  of 
Rome,  al^unds  in  fonnalities,  some 
stately,  and  some  severe.  Alexander, 
educated  under  the  Swiss,  who  could 
not  have  taught  him  more  of  Christi- 
anity than  was  known  by  a  French 
philosopher  and  having  only  the  dan- 
gerous morals  of  the  Russian  court 
for  his  practical  guide,  suffered  him- 
self, when  in  Paris,  to  listen  to  the 
mystical  absurdities  of  the  well-known 
ALidame  de  Krudener,  and  from  that 
time  became  a  mystic  He  had  the 
distorted  dreams  and  the  heavy  reve- 
ries, and  talked  the  unintelligiUe 
theories  which  the  Germans  talk  by 
the  fumes  of  their  meerschaums,  and 
propagate  by  the  vapours  of  tiieb: 
swamps.  He  lost  his  activity  of  mind ; 
and  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  probably  have  finished  his 
career  in  a  cell,  and  died,  like  Chafks 
v.,  an  idiot,  in  the  "odour of  sanc- 
tity." * 

The  preparation  fbr  his  journey 
had  the  colouring  of  that  snperstitkm 
which  ahready  began  to  dead  his 
mind. 

It  was  his  custom,  in  his  journeys 
from  St  Petersburg,  to  start  from  the 
cathedral  of  ''  Our  Lady  of  Kasan.** 
But  on  this  occasion,  he  gave  notioe 
to  the  Greek  bishop,  t^at  {he  should 
require  him  to  chant  a  service  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Alexander  Newski,  in  the 
fall  assembly  of  ecclesiastics,  at  whick 
he  would  be  present. 

On  this  occasion  every  thing  tMX>k 
an  ominous  shape,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  They  said  that  the  ser- 
vice chanted  was  the  service  for  the 
dead,  though  the  oifidal  report  stated 
that  it  was  the  Te  Demm.  The  mo- 
nastery of  St  Alexander  Newski  is 
surrounded  by  the  chief  cemetery  oi 
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St  Petersbu^,  where  various  mem- 
bers of  the  reigning  family,  who  had 
not  worn  the  crown,  were  intended, 
and  among  them  the  two  infant 
daughters  of  the  emperor.  The  popu- 
lar report  was,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
wore  mouniing  robes ;  bnt  this  is  con- 
tradicted, whether  truly  or  not,  by  the 
official  report,  which  states  that  they 
wore  Testures  of  crimson  worked  with 
gold. 

Jast  at  dawn  the  emperor  came 
altmein  hk  caliche,  not  even  attended 
by  a  servant.  The  outer  gates  were 
then  carefiiUy  reclosed,  the  mass  was 
said,  the  old  prelate  gave  him  a  cru- 
cifix to  accompany  him  on  his  jour- 
ney, the  priests  once  more  chanted 
their  anthem,  they  then  conducted 
him  to  tiie  gate,  and  the  ceremonial 
-eloeed. 

But  the  Biore  curious  feature  of  the 
scene  was  to  follow. 

Seraphim,  the  old  prelate,  Invited 
the  emperor  to  his  ceU,  where,  when 
.they  were  alone,  he  said,  **  I  know 
jour  Majesty  feels  a  particular  inter- 
•est  in  the  Sckimnik.'^  (These  are 
monks  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
convents  in  the  deepest  solitude,  fol- 
lowing strictly  all  the  austerities  pre- 
«crifo^  to  their  order,  and  are  vene- 
rated as  saints.)  '*  We  for  some  time 
have  had  a  Schimnik  within  the  walls 
4ii  the  Holy  Lavra.  Would  it  be  the 
pleasnre  of  your  majesty  that  he 
ahould  be  summoned  ?*^ — *•'•  Be  it  so,^* 
was  the  reply,  and  a  venerable  man, 
with  an  emaeiated  face  and  figure, 
entered.  Alexander  received  his 
blesnng,  and  the  monk  asked  him 
to  visit  his  oell.  Black  cloth  covered 
the  floor,  the  walls  were  painted 
Mack,  a  colossal  crucifix  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cell. 
Belches  painted  black  were  ranged 
around,  and  the  only  light  was  given 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  which 
boned  night  and  day  before  the 
pictures  of  saints!  When  the  em- 
perw  entered,  the  monk  prostrated 
himaelf  before  the  crucifix,  and  said, 
*^Let  us  pray.^  The  tiiree  then 
kn^t  and  engaged  in  sUent  prayer. 
Tbe  emperor  wluspered  to  the  bishop, 
^^Is  this  his  only  cell?  where  is  his 
bed  ?  "  The  answer  was,  ***  He  sleeps 
opon  this  floor,  stretched  before  the 
cmcifix." — '^No,  sire,"  said  the  monk, 
*'l  have  tbe  same  bed  with  every 
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other  man ;  approach,  and  yon  shall 
see."  He  then  led  the  emperor  into  a 
small  recess,  screened  off  from  the 
cell,  where,  placed  upon  a  table,  was 
a  black  coffin,  half  op^i,  containing  a 
shroud,  and  surrounded  by  tapers. 
^^Here  is  my  bed,"  said  the  monk, 
^'  a  bed  common  to  man ;  there,  sire, 
we  shall  all  rest  in  our  last  long  sleep." 

The  emperor  gazed  upon  the  coffin, 
and  the  monk  gave  him  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  crimes  of  the  people, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  restrained 
by  the  pestilence,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  but  when  those  two  plagues 
had  passed  by,  had  grown  worse  than 
ever. 

But  we  must  abridge  this  pious 
pantomime,  which  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  got  up  for  tiie  occasion, 
and  which  wo^d  have  been  enough 
to  dispirit  any  one  who  had  left  his 
bed  at  four  in  the  morning  in  the 
chill  of  a  Russian  September. 

The  emperor  at  length  left*  the 
convent,  evidently  dejected  and  de- 
pressed by  this  sort  of  theatrical 
anticipation  of  death  and  burial,  and 
drove  off  with  his  eyes  fiUed  with 
tears. 

On  his  journey  he  was  unattended. 
He  took  with  him  but  two  aides-de- 
camp, and  his  physician,  Sir  James 
Wylie,  a  clever  Scotsman,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  imperial 
service.  The  journey  was  rapid, 
and  without  accident,  but  his  mind 
was  still  fuU  of  omens.  A  comet  had 
appeared.  **  It  presages  misfortune," 
said  the  emperor ;  ^^  but  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done." 

The  change  of  air  was  beneficial  to 
the  empress,  who  reached  Taganrog 
after  a  journey  of  three  weeks ;  and 
the  emperor  remained  with  her,  pay- 
ing her  great  attention,  and  con- 
stantly accompanying  her  in  her  rides 
and  drives.  The  season  happened  to 
be  mild,  and  Alexander  proposed  to 
visit  the  Crimea,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Woronzoff,  governor  of  the 
province.  This  excursion,  with  all 
its  agreeabilities,  was  evidently  a 
trying  one  to  a  firame  already  shjiken, 
and  a  mind  harassed  by  its  own  feel- 
ings. He  rode  a  considerable  part  of 
the  jouniey,  visited  Sebastopol,  in- 
spected fortifications  in  all  quarters, 
received  officers,  dined  with  governors, 
visited  places  where  endemics  made 
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their  liaant;  ato  the  delicload^  but 
dangeroas  fruits  of  the  country,  re- 
ceived Muftis  and  Tartar  princes ;  in 
short  did  every  thing  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  finally  found 
liimself  ill. 

^e  remarked  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
that  his  stomach  was  disoixiered,  and 
that  he  had  had  but  little  sleep  for 
several  nights.  The  physician  recom- 
mended immediate  medicine,  but  Alex- 
ander was  obstinate.  *^  I  have  no 
confidence,"  said  he,  *^  in  potions ; 
my  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Ueaven ; 
nothing  can  stand  against  its  will." 
But  the  illness  continued,  and  the 
emperor  began  to  grow  lethargic,  and 
slept  much  in  his  caniage.  With  a 
rashness  which  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
valent misfortune  of  sovereigns,  he 
still  persisted  in  def^jng  disease,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  driven  evary 
where,  visiting  all  the  remarkable 
points  of  the  Crimea,  yet  growing 
day  by  day  more  incapable  of  feeling 
an  interest  in  any  thing.  He  was  at 
length  shivering  under  intermittent 
fever,  and  he  hurried  back  to  the  em- 
press. On  being  asked  by  Prince 
Volkonski,  whom  he  had  left  as  the 
manager  of  his  household,  what  was 
the  state  of  his  health,—"  Well 
enough,"  was  the  answer,  "except 
that  I  have  got  a  touch  of  the  fever 
of  the  Crimea."  The  prince  en- 
treated him  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
and  not  to  treat  it  as  he  "would 
have  done  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old."  On  the  next  day  his  illness 
had  assumed  a  determined  character, 
and  was  declared  to  be  dangerous, 
and  a  typhus. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  period,  an 
officer  of  rank  arrived  with  details  of 
one  of  those  conspiracies  which  had 
been  notoriously  on  foot  for  some 
time.  His  tidings  ought  to  have 
been  concealed ;  but  sovereigns  must 
hear  every  thing,  and  the  tidings 
were  communicated  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  indignant  and  agitated.  The 
empress  exhibited  the  most  unwearied 
kindness;  but  all  efforts  were  now 
hopeless.  On  the  1st  of  December 
he  sank  and  died. 

The  blow  was  felt  by  the  whole 
empire ;  during  the  long  journey  of 
four  months,  from  Taganrog  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  the  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St  Peter  and 


St  Paul,  the  people  crowded  from 
every  part  of  the  adjoining  country  to 
follow  the  fimeral ;  and  troops^  ehie&y 
nobles,  and  the  multitude,  gave  this 
melancholy  ceremonial  all  the  uaual 
pompof  imperialfuneral  rites,  and  more 
than  the  usual  sincerity  of  national 
sorrow. 

Europe  had  been  so  often  startled 
by  the  assassination  of  Russian  so- 
vereigns, that  the  death  of  Alexander 
was  attributed  to  conspiracy.  Ivan, 
Peter  III.,  and  Paul  I.,  had  notori- 
ously died  by  violence.  It  la  perfectly 
true,  that  the  life  of  Alexander  was 
threatened,  and  that  his  death  by  the 
typhus  alone  saved  him  from  at  least 
attempted  assassination.  It  was  si^- 
sequently  ascertained  that  his  murder 
had  been  resolved  on ;  and  one  of  the 
conspirators,  a  furious  and  savage  man^ 
rushed  into  their  meeting,  exdaimiug 
at  the  delay  which  had  suffered  Alex* 
ander  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  the  et^joymaU  of  shed« 
ding  the  imperial  blood. 

The  origin  of  those  conspiracies  is^ 
still  among  the  problems  of  histor}v 
Nothing  could  be  less  obnoxious  than 
the  personal  conduct  and  character  of 
Alexander.  His  reign  exhibited  none 
of  the  banishments  or  the  bloodshed 
of  former  reigns.  He  was  of  a  gentle 
disposition;  his  habits  wero  manly; 
and  he  had  shared  the  gloiy  of  the 
Russian  victories.  The  assassina- 
tions of  the  former  sovereigns  had 
assignable  motives,  though  l^e  act 
must  be  always  incapable  of  joatific»- 
tion.  They  had  perished  by  intriguer 
of  the  palace ;  but  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander was  the  object  of  a  crowd  of 
conspirators  widely  scattered,  scarcely 
communicating  with  each  other,  and 
united  only  by  the  fi-ensy  of  revola- 
tion. 

In  the  imperfection  of  the  doca- 
ments  hitherto  published,  we  should 
be  strongly  inclined  to  refer  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  revolutionary  movemeut 
to  Poland.  That  unhappy  coontiy 
had  been  the  national  sin  of  Russia ; 
and  though  Moscow  had  already  paid 
a  severe  price  for  its  atonement,  nom 
Poland  came  that  restless  revenge, 
which  seemed  resolved,  if  it  could  not 
shake  Russia,  at  least  to  imbitter  tbe 
Russian  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Alexander  had  dis- 
appointed the  chief  conspirators.   Bat 
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the  conspiracy  continned,  and  the 
choice  of  his  snccessor  revived  all  its 
determination. 

The  honse  of  Romanoff  had  re- 
ceived the  diadem  by  a  species  of 
election.  Michael  RomanoiT,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  honse  of  Rnric  only 
by  the  female  line,  had  been  chosen  by 
sll  the  heads  of  the  nation.  The  law 
of  primogeniture  was  declared.  Bnt 
Peter  the  Groat,  disgusted  by  the 
vices  or  the  imbecility  of  his  son 
Alexis,  had  changed  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, and  enacted,  that  the  sove- 
reign should  have  the  choice  of  his 
^(uccessor,  not  even  limiting  that  choice 
to  the  royal  line.  Nothing  is  so  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  a  country  as  an  un- 
settled succession ;  and  this  rash  and 
prejudiced  change  produced  aU  the 
confusions  of  Russian  history  from 
1722  to  1797,  when  the  Emperor 
Paul  restored  the  right  of  piimogeni- 
ture  in  the  male  Ime,  in  failure  of 
which  alone  was  the  crown  to  devolve 
on  the  female  line.  In  which  case, 
the  throne  was  to  devolve  on  the 
princess  next  in  relation  to  the  de- 
ceased emperor ;  and,  in  case  of  her 
dying  childless,  the  other  princesses 
were  to  follow  in  the  wder  of  relation- 
ship. Alexander,  in  1807,  confirmed 
the  act  of  Paul,  and  strengthened  it 
by  an  additional  act  in  1820 ;  stating, 
that  the  issue  of  marriages,  author- 
ised by  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
tliose  who  should  themselves  contract 
marriages,  anthorlsed  by  the  reigning 
emperor,  should  alone  possess  the 
right  of  succession. 

Alexander  had  left  three  brothers — 
the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  bom 
in  1779 ;  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas, 
bom  in  1796;  and  the  Grand-duke 
Michael,  bom  in  1798 :  two  of  his 
surviving  sisters  had  been  man-ied, 
one  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxc 
Weimar,  and  the  other  to  the  King 
of  Holland.  Thus,  according  to  the 
law  of  Russia,  Constantine  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  tlirone. 

The  singular  commotion  which  gave 
so  melandioly  a  prestige  of  the  reign 
of  Nicholas,  receives  a  very  full  ex- 
planation from  this  author.  The 
Grand-duke  Constantine  had  the 
countenance  of  a  Calmuck  and  the 
manners  of  a  Calmuck.  But  those 
were  the  countenance  and  mannei^  of 
hk  father  Paul.    The  other  sons  re- 
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sembled  their  mptlier^  the  Princess  of 
Wirtemberg,  a  ^Voman  of  striking 
appearance  and  of  commat^ing  mind. 
Constantine  was  violent,  pagsSonatc, 
and  insulting;  and  in  his  vie^^silty. 
of  Poland  rendered  himselfviiibpt^u- 
lar  in  the  extreme.  The  r§sf!Jriivas, 
that  Alexander  dreaded  to  leave'^him 
as  successor  to  the  throne.  Constan- 
tine, when  scarcely  beyond  boyhood, 
had  been  married  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Saxe  Cobourg,  not  yet  fif- 
teen. They  soon  quarrelled,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  j'ears  finally  separated. 
In  two  years  after,  proposals  were 
made  to  her  to  return.  But  she 
recollected  too  deeply  the  vexations 
of  the  past,  and  infused  to  leave 
Germany.  Constantine  now  became 
enamom-ed  of  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
count,  and  proposed  to  marry  her. 
The  Greek  Church  is  stem  on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  but  its  sternness 
can  give  way  on  due  occasion.  The 
consent  of  the  emperor  extinguished 
all  its  scmplcs,  and  Constantine  di- 
vorced his  princess,  and  mamed  the 
Polish  girl ;  yet,  by  that  left-handed 
marriage,  which  precludes  her  from  in- 
heriting titles  or  estates.  But  the 
emperor  shortly  after  conferred  on 
her  the  title  of  Princess  of  Lowictz, 
from  an  estate  which  he  gave  her,  and 
both  which  were  capable  of  descend- 
ing to  her  family. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that,  at  this  period,  Alexander  had 
proposed  to  Constantine  the  resig- 
nation of  his  right  to  the  throne; 
either  as  the  price  of  his  consent 
to  the  divorce,  or  from  the  common 
conviction  of  both,  that  the  succession 
would  only  bring  evil  on  Constantine 
and  the  empire.  That  Alexander 
was  perfectly  disinterested,  is  only 
consonant  to  bis  manly  nature,  and 
that  Constantine  had  come  to  a  wise 
decision,  is  equally  probable.  He 
knew  his  own  failings,  the  haste  of 
his  temper,  his  unpopularity,  and  the 
offence  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  all  classes.  He  probably,  also, 
had  a  sufiicient  dread  of  the  fate  of  his 
father,  whom,  as  he  resembled  in  every 
thing  else,  he  might  also  resemble  in 
his  death.  His  present  position  ful- 
filled all  the  wishes  of  a  man  who 
loved  power  vrithout  responsibility, 
and  enjoyed  occupation  without  re- 
linquishing his  ease.    The  transactloa 
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was  coxnpleto,  and  Alexander  was 
tranqniUlsed  for  the  fate  of  Russia. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  em- 
peror's death  reached  St  Fetarabmrg; 
Nicholas  attended  tiie  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  CJonstantine.  Bat  tlie7  detennuifid 
that  their  first  act  shonld  be  the  read- 
ing of  a  packet,  which  had  been  placed 
in  their  hands  hj  Alexander,  with 
orders  to  be  opened  immediately  on 
his  decease.  The  president  broke 
the'  seal,  and  found  documents 
dated  in  1822  and  1823,  from  Con- 
stantino, resigning  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, and  from  Alexan(tor  accepting 
the  resignation.  Constantino's  letter 
stated  thus:  '^ Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  genius,  the  talents, 
or  the  strength,  necessai^  to  fit  me 
for  the  dignity  of  sovereign,  to  which 
my  birth  would  give  me  a  right,  I 
entreat  your  imperial  majesty  to 
transfer  that  right  to  him  to  whom  it 
belongs,  after  me ;  and  thus  assure  for 
ever  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

^'  As  to  myself,  I  shall  add,  by  this 
renunciation,  a  new  guarantee  and  a 
new  force  to  the  engagement  which 
I  spontaneously  and  solemnly  con- 
tracted, on  the  occasion  of  my  divorce 
from  my  first  wife.  All  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  find  myself 
strengthen  my  determination  to  ad- 
here to  this  resolution,  which  will 
prove  to  the  empire  and  to  the  whole 
world  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments.'' 

Another  of  those  documents  ap- 
pointed Nicholas  as  the  heur  to  the 
throne.  The  Senate  now  declared 
that  Nicholas  was  emperor.  But  he 
refused  the  title,  until  he  had  the 
acknowledgment  from  Constantine 
himself,  that  he  had  resigned.  The 
suspense  continued  three  weeks.  At 
length  the  formal  renunciation  of 
Constantine  was  received,  Nicholas 
was  emperor,  and  the  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance of  the  great  functionaries  of  the 
army  and  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror dated  his  accession  from  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  De- 
cember the  1st,  1825. 

The  interregnum  was  honourable  to 
both  the  brothers  ;  but  it  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Russia:  it  unsettled 
the  national  feelings,  it  perplexed  the 
army,  and  it  gave  sudden  hopes  to 
the  conspirators  against  the  throne. 


The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  in  St 
Petersburg  were,  Sergins,  Prince  Trou- 
bet^Loi ;  EogBiie,  Priaoe  Obataeksi, 
and  Conrad  Ryleieff.  The  first  was 
highly  connected  and  highly  employed, 
colonel  of  the  Etat  Major,  and  mili- 
tary governor  of  Kief.  The  second 
was  a-  lientenaot  in  the  imperial 
guard,  poor,  bnt  a  man  of  talent  and 
ambition.  In  Russia  all  the  sons  of 
a  prince  are  princes,  which  often 
leaves  their  rental  bare.  The  third 
was  shnply  a  noble,  educated  in  the 
corps  of  cadets,  but  who  had  left  the 
army,  and  had  taken  the  sectetair- 
shipofthe  American  company.  He 
was  a  man  of  letters,  had  written 
some  popular  poems,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  republican.  Connected 
with  those  were  some  general  officers 
and  colonels,  whose  revolutionary 
spirit  might  diiefly  be  traced  to  their 
expulsion  from  employm^t,  military 
disgrace,  or  disappointed  ambition. 
The  Russian  campaigns  in  France, 
and  the  residence  (k  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, under  the  command  oi  the 
great  English  general,  had  natarally 
given  the  Russian  troq)8  an  insight 
into  principles  of  national  govern- 
ment, which  they  could  not  have  ac- 
quired within  the  Russian  fiK>nti«r. 
The  pretext  of  the  conspirators  was  a 
constitutional  government,  which  the 
talkers  of  St  Petersburg  seemed  to 
regard  as  the  inevitable  pouring  of 
sudden  prosperity  of  all  kinds  mto 
the  empire^  The  old  illusion  of  all 
the  advocates  of  change  is,  that*  eveiy 
thing  depends  on  government,  and 
that  government  can  do  every  thing. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  folly,  or  a 
more  glaring  fiction.  Government 
can  do  nothing  more  than  prevent 
the  existence  of  obstacles  to  public 
wealth.  It  cannot  give  wealth,  it 
cannot  create  commerce,  it  cannot 
feitilise  the  soU,  it  cannot  put  in 
action  any  of  those  great  instruments 
by  which  a  nation  rises  superior  to 
its  contemporaries.  Those  means 
must  be  in  the  people  themselves, 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  cabinets ; 
governments  can  do  no  more  than 
give  them  their  free  course,  protect 
them  from  false  legislation,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Providence. 

The  Russian  conspirators  called 
themselves  patriots,  and  professed  to 
desire  a  bloodless  revolution.    Bnt  to 
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OTerthrow  a  goyernment  at  the  head 
offiyehtmdr^  thousand  men,  must 
be  a  sangainary  effort;  and  there 
conld  be  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revolutionarj  government 
in  Russia  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  nniyersal  war. 

On  the  24th  and  2dth  of  Decern* 
ber,  the  conspirators  met  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  as  IHdiolas  was  to 
be  proclaimed  on  the  next  day,  they 
deteroliied  to  lead  the  battalions  to 
which  they  respectively  bdonged,  into 
the  great  square,  seize  on  the  empe- 
ror, and  establish  a  provisional  go- 
vernment. They  were  then  to  raise 
a  national  guard,  establish  two  legis- 
lative chamber9,  and  proclaim  liberty 
to  Russia.  The  question  next  arose, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperud  fkmily  after  vic- 
tory. It  was  answered  significantly, 
that  ^'circumstances  must  decide.**  At 
this  anxions  moment  one  of  the  mem- 
bers told  them  that  infoimation  had 
been  given  to  the  emperor.  '^  Com- 
rades,^ said  he,  *'  you  will  find  that 
we  are  betrayed,  the  court  are  in  pos- 
session of  mnch  infoimation;  but 
they  do  not  know  our  entire  plans, 
and  our  strength  is  quite  sufficient." 
A  voice  exclaimed,  '^the  scabbards 
are  broken,  we  can  no  longer  hide 
our  sabres." 

Reports  of  various  kinds  now  ckne 
crowding  on  tiiem.  An  officer 
arrived  to  say  that,  in  one  of  the 
armies,  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  join  them.  A  member 
of  the  Senate  came  to  tell  them  that 
the  couBcil  of  the  empire  was  to  meet 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  to 
take  the  oath  to  Uie  emperor.  The 
time  for  action  was  now  fixed.  The 
officers  of  the  guard  were  directed  to 
join  thcor  regiments,  and  persuade 
tbcm  to  refuse  the  oath.  Then  all 
kinds  of  desperate  measures  were 
proposed.  It  was  suggested  that 
they  should  force  open  the  spirit  shops 
aud  taverns,  in  order  to  make  the 
soldiery  and  XK>pulace  drunk,  then 
bc;:^n  a  general  pillage,  carry  off  ban- 
ners from  the  churches,  and  rush  upon 
the  winter  palace.  This,  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  the  measures,  was 
also  the  most  feasible,  for  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  peasants  and  idlers 
of  all  kinds  was  computed  at  seventpr 
thousand  and  upward,  and  from  their 


poverty  and  profligacy  together,  there 
conld  be  little  doubt  that,  between 
dinnkenness  and  the  prospect  of  pil- 
lage, they  would  be  ready  for  any 
atrocity.  "  When  the  Russians  break 
their  chains,"  says  Schiller,  "  it  will 
not  be  before  the  freeman^  but  before 
the  slave,  that  the  community  must 
tremble." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
were  not  equally  ferocious.  But 
when  a  military  revolt  has  once  begun, 
who  shall  limit  it  to  works  of  wisdom, 
moderation,  or  security?  If  the  revolt 
had  succeeded,  St  Petersburg  must 
have  been  a  scene  of  massacre. 

-We  shrink  from  all  details  on  this 
painfhl  subject.  The  conspirators 
remained  in  deliberation  all-  night. 
As  the  morning  dawned,  they  went  to 
the  barracks  of  their  regiments,  and 
told  the  soldiers  that  Constantine  was 
really  their  emperor,  that  he  was 
marchmg  to  the  capital  at  the  head  of 
the  army  from  Poland,  and  that  to  take 
the  oath  to  Nicholas  would  conse- 
quently be  treason.  In  several  in- 
stances they  succeeded,  and  collected 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the 
Great  Izaak  Square.  But  there  they 
seem  to  have  lost  their  senses.  An 
insurrection  which  stands  still,  is  an 
insurrection  ruined.  They  were  ra- 
pidly surrounded  by  the  garrison. 
Terms  were  offered,  which  they  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  refused.  The  gallan  t 
Milarodo witch,  the  hero  of  the  Russian 
pursuit  of  the  French,  advancing  to 
parley  with  them,  was  bnitally  shot. 
When  all  hope  of  submission  was  at 
an  end,  when  the  day  was  declining, 
and  alarm  was  excited  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  capital  during  the  night, 
artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them ;  and,  after  some  firing  on  both 
sides,  the  mutineers  dispersed.  The 
police  were  then  let  loose,  and  nume- 
rous arrests  were  made. 

In  five  months  after,  a  high  court 
was  constituted  for  the  trisd  of  the 
leaders.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  named  in  the  act  of  accusation, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  first 
families,  and  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  civil  and  military  employment. 
But  the  sentence  was  the  reverse  of 
sanguinary.  Only  five  were  put  to 
death  in  St  Petersburg,  the  remain- 
der were  chiefly  sent  to  Siberia. 
But  Siberia  is   now  by  no   means 
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the  place  of  horrors  which  it  once 
was.  It  is  now  tolerably  peopled, 
it  has  been  partially  civilised ;  the 
soil  is  fertile ;  towns  have  sprung 
tip ;  and,  though  the  winter  is  severe, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  exiles  were  saffered  to 
accompany  them;  and  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  exchange  was  not  a 
calamitous  one,  from  the  anxieties 
of  Russian  life,  the  pressure  of  naiTOw 
circumstances  in  Europe,  and  the 
common  disappointments  to  which  all 
competitors  for  distinction,  or  even  for 
alivelihood,  are  exposed  in  the  crowded 
and  struggling  population  of  the  west, 
to  the  undisturbed  existence  and  suffi- 
cient provision,  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  east  of  this  almost  boundless 
empire. 

Among  the  anecdotical  parts  of 
these  volumes,  is  a  slight  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  ambassador  to  Russia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign. 
Count  Nesselrode,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Czar,  had  sent  a  circular  to  the 
European  courts,  stating  his  wishes 
for  amicable  relations  with  them  all. 
But  England  dreaded  to  see  a  colli- 
sion with  Turkey,  and  Canning  se- 
lected the  Duke  as  the  most  important 
authority  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  Duke  took  with  him  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  as  his  secretary.  On  his 
arrival  at  Berlin,  he  was  treated  with 

g-eat  distinction  by  Frederic  William, 
neisenan,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
general  officers,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
hotel ;  and  he  was  futed  in  all  direc- 
tions. General  officers  were  sent  from 
8t  Petersburg  to  meet  him  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  emperor  ap- 
pointed a  mansion  for  him,  beside  the 
palace  of  the  Hermitage,  paid  him  all 
the  honours  of  a  Russian  field-mar- 
shal, (he  was  then  the  oidy  one  in  the 
service,)  placed  him  on  a  footing  with 
the  princes  of  the  imperuQ  family,  and 
was  frequently  in  his  society.  The 
people  were  boundless  in  their  marks 
of  respect. 

But  the  Duke  is  evidently  not  a 
favourite  with  the  Fi-enchman — and 
we  do  not  much  wonder  at  this  feeling 
lu  a  Frenchman,  poor  as  it  is.  Without 
giving  any  opinion  of  his  own,  he 
inserts  a  little  sneer  from  the  work  of 
Lacretelle  on  the  ^^  Consulate  and  the 
Empire."    On  this  authority,  Wel- 


lington is  '^a  general  of  excellent 
understanding,  phlegmatic  and  Una- 
douSy  proceeding  not  by  enthmiam, 
but  by  order^  discipline^  and  slow  com- 
binations, trusting  but  little  to  chance^ 
and  employing  about  him  all  the 
popular  and  vindictive  passions,  from 
which  he  himself  is  exempt,^'*  By  all 
which,  M.  Lacretelle  means,  that  the 
Duke  is  a  duU  dog,  without  a  particle 
of  genius ;  simply  a  plodding,  positi?e 
man,  who,  by  mere  toil  and  time, 
gained  his  objects,  which  any  Dotcli- 
man  could  have  gained  as  well,  and 
which  any  Frenchman  would  have 
scorned  to  gain.  With  this  Frencii 
folly  we  have  not  sufficient  time,  nor 
have  we  sufficient  respect  for  the 
national  yen/tn^,  to  argue. 

But  the  true  view  of  Wellington's 
character  as  a  soldier  woD]d  be,  hrU- 
liancy  of  conception.  What  more  bril- 
liant conception  than  his  first  great 
battle,  Assaye,  which  finished  the  In- 
dian war  ?  What  more  brilliant  cod- 
ception  than  his  capture  of  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  in  the  face  of  the  two  armies  of 
Massena  and  Sonlt  advandng  on  him 
from  the  south  and  north,  and  each 
equal  to  his  own  force ;  while  he  thus 
snatched  away  the  prize  in  the  actn&l 
presence  of  each,  and  left  the  two 
French  generals  the  mortification  of 
having  marched  three  hundred  miles 
a-piece,  only  to  be  loiokers-on?  What 
more  brilliant  conception  than  bb 
march  of  four  hundred  mUes,  without 
a  stop,  from  Portugal  to  Vittoria: 
where  he  crushed  the  French  army, 
captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  sent  the  French  kiag 
and  all  his  courtiers  flying  over  the 
Pyrenees?  What,  again,' more  bril- 
liant conception,  than  his  storming 
the  Pyrenees,  and  being  the  first 
of  the  European  generals  to  enter 
France  ?  and,  finally,  his  massacre  of 
the  Frencli  army,  with  Soult,  Key, 
and  Napoleon  at  their  head,  on  ih- 
crowning  day  of  Waterioo  ? 

But  all  this  was  mere  *^  pugnacity 
and  tenacity,^^  and  suUdness  and  stu- 
pidity, because  it  was  not  done  ititli 
a  theatrical  programme,  and  with  the 
air  of  an  opera-dancer.  Yet  M. 
Lacretelle's  sketch,  invidious  as  be 
intends  it  to  be,  gives,  involuntarily, 
the  very  highest  rank  of  generalship 
to  its  object.  For,  what  higher 
qualities  can  a  general  have,  than 
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tmstiiig  nothing  to  chance,  being 
Bnperior  to  enthusiasm — ^which,  in  the 
French  vocabniary,  means  extrava- 
gance and  giddiness — and  acting  by 
deep  and  effective  combinations, 
which,  as  every  man  knows,  are  the 
most  profound  problems  and  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  of  military  genius  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the 
seven  years'  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
Wellington  never  had  twenty-five 
thoosand  English  bayonets  in  the  field ; 
that  the  Spanish  armies  were  almost 
wholly  disorganised,  and  that  the 
PortDgnese  were  raw  troops  ;  while 
the  French  had  neariy  two  hundred 
thousand  men  constantly  recruited 
and  supplied  from  France: — Yet,  that 
WeUington  never  was  beaten,  that  he 
met  ei&er  six  or  seven  of  the  French 
field-maishals  and  beat  them  aU;  and 
that  at  Waterloo,  with  a  motley  army 
of  recmits,  of  whom  but  thirty  thou- 
sand were  English — and  those  new 
troops — and  ten  thousand  German, 
he  beat  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
seventy- two  thousand  Frenchmen, 
all  veterans;  trampled  his  army  in 
the  field,  hunted  him  to  Paris,  took 
every  fortress  on  the  road,  captured 
Paris,  destroyed  his  dynasty,  dis- 
solved the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  on  the  Loire ;  and  sent  Napo- 
leon himself  to  expiate  his  guUt  and 
finish  Ms  career,  under  an  English 
guard,  in  St  Helena. 

We  need  not  envy  the  Frenchman 
his  taste  for  *•*  enthusiasm,'*  his  scorn 
of  ''science,"  his  disdain  of  '^ pro- 
found combinations,"  and  his  passion 
lor  winning  battles  by  the  magic  of 
a  village  conjuror. 

M.  Schnitzler  disapproves  even  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Duke.  "  His 
nose  was  too  a^niline,  and  stood  out 
too  prominently  on  his  sunburnt  coun- 
tenance, and  Ids  features,  all  strongly 
marked,  were  not  devoid  of  an  air  of 
pretension."  He  objects  to  his  ap- 
pearing '^  without  a  splendid  military 
eofttnme,  to  improve  his  appearance  I " 
And  yet,  all  this  foolery  is  the  wisdom 
of  forragnere.  No  man,  however  re- 
nowned, must  forget  ''the  imposing.^^ 
Hannibal,  or  Alexander  the  Great, 
woold  have  been  nothing  in  their 
eyes,  except  in  the  uniform  of  the 
"Legion  of  Honour."  His  walking, 
and  walking  without  attendants, 
tluongh  the  streets,  was  a  horror, 
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rendered  worse  and  worse  by  his 
"wearing  a  black  fi*ock-coat  and 
round  hat."  Even  when  he  appeared 
iu  uniform  on  state  occasions,  "he 
was  equally  luckless ; "  for  the  costume 
of  a  Russian  field-marshal,  whidi 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Alexander, 
did  not  fit  him,  and  was  too  large  for 
his'  thinness.  On  the  whole,  the 
Dukeyai/!e</,  as  we  are  told,  to  "  gain 
any  remarkable  success  in  the  Russian 
salons."  The  countesses  could  make 
nothing  of  him ;  the  princesses  smiled 
on  without  his  returning  the  smile ; 
the  courtiers  told  him  hons  mots  with- 
out much  effect ;  and  the  politidans 
were  of  opinion  that  a  Duke  so  tad- 
turn  had  no  tongue. 

Still  the  emperor's  attentions  to 
him  continued;  and,  on  the  day  of 
distributing  medals  to  the  army,  he 
gave  Wellington  the  regiment  of  Smo- 
lensk, formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
of  high  reputation  in  the  service. 

But  he  succeeded  in  his  chief  ob- 
ject, which  referred  to  Greece ;  and 
which  ultimately,  in  giving  indepen- 
dence to  a  nation,  the  classic  honours 
of  whose  forefathers  covered  the  shame 
of  their  descendants, — and  by  a  succes- 
sion of  diplomatic  blunders,  has  turned 
a  Turkish  province  into  a  European 
pensioner,  enfeebling  Turkey  without 
benefiting  Europe,  and  merely  making 
a  new  source  of  contention  between 
France,  Russia,  and  England. 

The  career  of  Nicholas  has  been 
peaceable ;  and  the  empire  has  been 
undisturbed  but  by  the  guilty  Circas- 
sian war,  which  yet  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  rather  as  a  field  of  exercise 
for  the  Russian  armies,  than  for  pur- 
poses of  conquest. 

But  all  nations  now  require  some- 
thing to  occupy  the  public  mind ;  and 
an  impression  appears  to  be  rising  in 
Russia,  that  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign should  be  transferred  to  Mos- 
cow. Nothing  could  be  more  likely 
to  produce  a  national  convulsion,  and 
operate  a  total  change  on  the  Euro- 
pean policy  of  Russia,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  northern  courts.  Yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
singular  avidity  of  die  Russian  court 
to  make  Poland  not  merely  a  depen- 
dency, but  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire,  by  the  suppression  of  its  very 
name,  the  change  of  its  language,  and 
the  transfer  of  large  portions  of  its 
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people  to  other  lands,  may  baye  for 
its  especial  purpose  the  greater  seeu- 
rity  of  Russia  on  the  West»  while  she 
fixes  her  whole  iBtereet  on  a  Yigoroua 
progress  in  the  South. 

^ere  are  some  problems  which  still 
perplesL  historians,  and  will  probably 
perpLes.  them'  for  many  an  age ;  and 
among  those  are,  the  good  orovU  pre^ 
dominant  in  the  Crusades,  the  use  of 
a  P(^  in  Italy,  (where  he  obviously 
offers,  and  must  obpcn^  offer,  the 
strongest  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
Italian  States  into  a  national  govern- 
ment,^ the  true  character  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  true  policy  of  placing 
the  capital  of  Bussia  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  empire. 

It  appears  to  be  now  at  least  ap- 
proaching to  a  public  question, — ^Whe- 
ther Peter  showed  more  of  good  sense, 
or  of  savage  determination,  in  build- 
ing a  magnificent  city  in  a  swamp, 
where  man  had  never  before  buUt 
any  thing  but  a  fisherman's  hut ;  and 
in  condenming  his  posterity  for  ever  to 
live  in  the  most  repulsive  climate  of 
Europe  ?  Some  pages  in  these  volumes 
are  given  to  the  inquiry  into  the  wis- 
dom of  deserting  an  ancient,  natural, 
and  superb  seat  of  empire  in  the 
South,  for  a  new,  unnatural,  and 
decaying  seat  of  sovereignty  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  civilisation  by 
the  insuperable  diificulties  of  a  climate, 
where  the  sea  is  frozen  up  for  six 
months  in  ti^e  year,  and  the  rivers 
and  land  are  frozen  up  for  nine  1  The 
question  now  is,  Whether  Peter  had 
not  eqtially  frozen  np  the  Russian 
energies,  impeded  the  natural  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  and  flung  the 
people  back  into  the  age  of  Ivan  I.? 

Of  course,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
Russian  empire  is  of  vast  extent  and 
substantial  power;  but  its  chief  power 
is  in  its  central  provinces,  and  in  its 
faculty  of  expansion  into  the  south. 
Its  northern  provinces  defy  improve- 
ment, and  can  be  sustained  only  by 
the  toil  of  government. 

The  probable  view  of  the  case  is, 
that  Peter  was  deluded  by  his  passion 
for  naval  supremacy.  He  had  seen 
the  fleets  of  Western  Europe  trained 
in  their  boisteroos  bnt  ever-open  seas; 
and  he  determined  to  have  a  fleet  in 
a  sea  which,  thjroughout  the  wi^er,  is 
a  sheet  of  ice,  and  where  the  ships 


are  imbedded  as  if  they  were  oa  dry 
ground.  He  had  then  no  Black  Sea 
for  h\a  field  of  exercise,  and  no  SelMS- 
topolforhis  dockywd.  He  touched 
upon  no  sea  but  the  Baltic;  and, under 
the  infatuation  of  being  a  naval  power, 
he  threw  the  Russian  govemmettt 
as  fiur  as  he  oould  towards  the  Korth 
Pole. 

Moscow  should  have  remained  tiie 
Russian  capital.  With  an  admirable 
climate,  at  once  keen  enough  to  keep  the 
human  frame  in  its  vigour,  and  with 
the  warm  summer  of  ^e  south,  to 
supply  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
Europe;  its  position  commanding  the 
finest  provinces  of  Western  Asia, 
Russia  would  have  been  mistress  of 
the  Black  Sea  a  century  earlier,  had 
probably  been  in  possession  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  have  fixed  a  Viceroy  in 
the  city  of  the  Sultans, 

The  policy  of  Catherine  XL,  evi- 
dently took  this  direction ;  she  made 
no  northern  ccmquests;  she  withdrew 
her  armies  on  the  firat  importunity 
from  the  Prussian*  war,  in  which 
Russia  had  been  involved  by  the 
blunders  of  her  foolish  husband ;  and 
though  she  engaged  in  that  desperate 
act  by  which  Poland  was  partitioned — 
an  act  which,  though  perfidious,  was 
originally  pacific — the  whole  force  of 
her  empire  was  thrown  Into  south- 
em  war. 

This  policy  is  still  partially  main- 
tained. The  war  of  the  Caucasus, 
an  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable  war, 
now  exhibits  the  only  hostilities  on 
which  Russia  expends  any  portion  of 
her  power.  The  success  of  ihat  war 
would  evidently  put  the  eastern,  as  well 
as  the  north^n  shore  of  the  BUudc  Sea, 
in  her  possession.  The  southom  shore 
could  then  make  no  resistance,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Russia  to  cast  an  eye 
of  ambition  on  the  land  of  the  Turk. 
We  by  no  means  infer  that  such  is  her 
will ;  wo  hope  that  higher  motives, 
and  a  sense  of  national  justicet,  will 
rescue  her  reputation  from  an  act  of 
such  atrocity.  But  Asia  Minor,  oa 
the  first  crash  oi  war,  woold  be  opea 
to  the  squadrons  of  the  Scytiuan. 
This  policy  was  interrupted  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  only  by  tiie  French 
war.  When  the  providential  time 
was  come  for  the  destmctioa  of  Napo- 
leon, his  rage  of  conquest  acted  the 
part  fer  him  which  tiie  false  pn^hets 
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were  accustomed  to  act  for  the  kings 
of  Jadah  and  Israel.  It  urged  him 
headlong  to  his  ruin,  and  all  his  distin- 
guishing qualities  were  turned  to  his 
overthrow.  His  ardour  in  the  Md 
became  precipitancy;  his  sagadtj 
became  a  fierce  self-dependence ;  the 
old  tactic  which  had  led  him  to  strike 
the  first  blow  at  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  urged  him  into  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness ;  his  diplomatic  con- 
fidence there  exposedhhn  to  be  baffled 
hy  the  plain  sense  of  Russia,  and  his 
daring  reliance  on  his  fortune  stripped 
him  of  an  army  and  a  throne.  . 

But,  when  Bussia  had  recovered 
from  this  inraston,  her  first  efforts 
were  pointed  in  the  old  direction.  She 
recmnmenoed  the  Turkish  war, 
seized  Middaria  and  Wallachia, 
crossed  the  Balkan,  threatened  Con- 
stantinople, and,  with  the  city  of  Con- 
stantino in  her  grasp,  retired  only  on 
the  remonstrances  of  the  European 
powers. 

M.  Schnitzler  imagines  that  the 
direction  of  Rusdian  conquest  will  be 
towards  Germany,  and  contemplates 
the  all-swallowing  gluttony  which  is 
*to  al>sorb  aU  the  states  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine.  We  wholly 
differ  frt>m  those  views.  The  condi- 
tioB  of  Europe  must  be  totally  changed 
before  the  policy  of  Russia  will  attempt 
to  make  vassals  of  these  iron  tribes.  It 
would  have  too  many  battles  to  fight, 


and  too  little  to  gain  by  them.  To 
attempt  the  absorption  of  aiiy  one  lead- 
ing German  power  would  produce 
a  universal  war.  Poland  is  still  a 
thorn  in  its  side ;  and  it  would  take  a 
century  to  convert  its  intense  hostility 
into  cordial  obedience.  Prussia  and 
Austria  are  the  political  ^^  Pillars  of 
Hercules"  which  no  invader  can  pass ; 
and  if  Grermany  can  but  secure  her- 
self from  the  restless  and  insatiable 
ambition  of  France,  she  need  never 
shrink  from  the  terrors  of  a  Tartar 
war. 

K  war  should  inflame  the  Continent 
again,  the  Russian  trumpets  will  be 
heard,  tiot  on  the  Elbe,  but  on  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis.  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria  win  be  a  loveHer  and  a 
more  lucrative  prey ;  while  probably 
Fgypt  will  be  the  prize  which  will  draw 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  maritime  force  of  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  the  volumes  of  this 
Franco-German  are  intelligent,  and 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all 
who  desire  to  comprehend  the  actual 
condition  of  an  empire,  which  extends 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Eamt- 
schatka,  which  contains  seven  millions 
of  square  miles,  nearly  sixty  millions 
of  souls,  is  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  the  number,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  globe. 
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The  peculiar  and  powerful  interest 
attaching  to  narriitives  of  remarkable 
crimes,  and  of  their  jndiciallnvestiga- 
tion,  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
avidity  with  which  that  class  of  litera- 
ture is  invariably  pounced  upon  by 
the  pnblic  Lidependently  of  the 
romance  incidental  to  the  subject,  of 
the  donbts  and  intricacies  and  con- 
flicting circumstances  of  extraordinary 
criminal  trials,  well  calculated  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar, 
and  rivet  attention  on  their  recital, — 
such  cases  possess  a  psychological 
interest,  making  itself  relt  by  the 
least  intelligent  of  readers,  appealing 
with  ahnost  equal  force  to  the  scantily 
educated  and  to  the  scholar,  to 
inexperienced  youth  and  thoughtful 
age.  By  the  former,  it  is  true,  the 
exact  process  by  which  such  narra- 
tives lay  hold  upon  the  feelings  and 
imagination,  may  not  be  easfiy  de* 
tected,  but  the  charm,  if  unseen,  is 
not  the  less  potent.  The  great  success 
and  enduring  reputation  of  books  of 
this  kind,  are  the  best  proof  of  their 
strong  and  universal  fascination. 
Whilst  the  legal  works  of  Gayot  db 
PrrAVAL  are  long  since  shelved  and 
forgotten,  the  title  of  his  Coums 
C^kbtet^  continues  as  familiar  to  our 
car  as  those  of  the  most  notable 
literary  productions  of  our  own  cen- 
tury; the  book  it8elf--of  frequent 
reference,  and  found  in  every  library 
of  importance  —  has  obtained  the 
honours  of  repeated  translation,  and 
of  reproduction  in  numerous  forms. 
Those  twenty  volumes,  it  might  be 
thought,  were  an  ample  supply  of  this 
species  of  reading,  sufficient  to  stock 
the  world  and  blunt  the  public  appe- 
tite for  such  records.  But  the  varieties 
of  the  subject  are  inexhaustible,  as 
much  so  as  the  infinite  shades  and 
capricious  du*ections  of  human  pas- 


sions, the  unceasing  diversity  and  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  hnman  crime.  And 
Bicher^s  continnation  of  what  Pitaval 
began,  fonnd  as  eager  readers  ae  its 
compiler  could  reasonably  desire.  In 
later  times,  two  Germans,  Messrs 
Hitsig  and  Haring,  have  edited  with 
considerable  success  a  woi^  of  a 
similar  nature.t  Others  doubtless 
will  appear.  There  can  be  no  lack  of 
materials.  Each  successive  half- 
century  yields  matter  for  a  new  and 
lengthy  series.  Meanwhile,  and  al- 
though civilisation,  impotent  wholly 
to  check  crime,  is  also  unable  to  strip 
its  annals  of  novelty  and  pungency, 
the  remarkable  criminal  records  of 
ruder  ages  are  frequently  re<»irred  to 
and  reproduced,  as  wUder  and  more 
romantic  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  a  recent  day.  Alexander  Domas 
has  collected  from  various  quarters  a 
voluminous  work  of  this  nature ;  and, 
although  its  greater  portion  was  al- 
ready a  thrice-told  tide,  the  book  b 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  multi- 
farious productions.  Feuerbach  the 
celebrated  jurist,  the  impartial  narra- 
tor and  critic  of  the  extraordinaiy 
histoiy  of  Caspar  Hauser,  the  inde- 
fatigable labourer  in  the  arid  vineyard 
of  the  law,  whose  lightest  literary 
pastime  would  to  most  men  have  been 
toil,t  deemed  it  not  unworthy  his 
learned  pen  to  collate  and  comment 
two  volumes  of  trials,^volumes  fami- 
liarised to  the  English  reader  by  a 
recent  translation.  His  well-stored 
mind  and  skilful  handling  imparted 
new  depth  and  value  to  the  subject, 
and  doubtless  the  book  would  not  so 
long  have  awaited  a  transfer  into  our 
language,  but  for  the  warlike  circum- 
stances and  interrupted  Continental 
communication  of  the  period  at  which 
its  first  edition  appeared.  The  in- 
terest of  such  narratives  is  no  way 
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diminished  from  their  scene  being  in 
a  foreign  land ;  indeed,  it  is  most  en- 
grossing when  exotic,  since  the  illos- 
trations  of  the    peculiar  laws   and 
characteristics  of  other  nations  is  then 
superadded  to  that  of  the  eccentricities 
of  crime.     And,  perhaps,  the  most 
fertile   field  at  the  disposal  of  the 
canons  in  such  matters,  is  afforded  by 
that  wide  conntry,  claiming  to  inclnde 
in  its  bond  of  brotherhood  eyery  land 
wherein  the  German  tongue  resounds. 
The  Tariety  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Grermany 
have  at  different  times  been  governed, 
tends  greatly  to  diversify  its  criminal 
calendar.    And,  donbtless,  in  many 
old  libraries,  private  and  public,  in 
the  dosty  and  rarely-opened  book- 
cases of  provincial  barons  and  Fret- 
Aeim,  on  the  shelves  of  museums,  and 
in  municipal  collections  (scarce  less 
neglected   and   unread)   of  ancient 
books  and  manuscripts,  much  curious 
reading  of  this  description,  well  worthy 
of  pub&dty,  lies  buried  and  forgotten. 
It  is  from  a  literary  lumber-room 
of  this  kind,  we  suspect,  that  Mr 
Chdsy  has  extracted   the  contents 
of  the  three  carious   volumes  now 
before  as,  containing,  as   their  old 
French    name    impUes,    details    of 
crimes  and  malefactors.  ^*  What  we,*' 
be  tells  ns  in  his  preface,  *^  are  wont 
to  call  criminal  archives,  were  in  many 
places  styled  by  our  forefathers  ^  Ma- 
Iefice*books,'  records  kept  partly  by 
the  public  executioner,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  torturer,  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  share  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions.**   From  this  passage,  and  from 
the  expression  herenugegeben  (edited) 
in  the  title-page,  we  understand  that 
the  '*  Grosee  MaJ^buch  **  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  an  original  composition, 
▼hich  the  word  verfasser^  (author) 
employed  in  the  preface,  might  have 
led  us  to  believe.    This  makes  a  cer- 
tain difference  in  the  critical  view  to 
be  taken  dl  the  book.  Were  it  a  mere 
fiction,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the 
probaUe  style  of  the  headsman,  in* 
diting,  diiefly  as  matter  of  duty,  but 
yet  not  without  a  certun  rude  feeling 
and  interest  in  the  task,  the  crimes  and 
-drcamstances  his  sanguinary  profes- 
sion lm>ught  under  his  notice,  we 
should  a£iit  some  skill  in  the  tone 
adopted.  Bat,  as  an  editor,  Mr  Ch^zy 
has  performed  his  part  in  a  lazy  and 
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slovenly  fashion.      He   appears   to 
have  contented  himself  with  merely 
modernising    the    orthography,  and 
(slightly^  the  language.    With  excel- 
lent stuff  to  work  upon,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  a  very  complete 
and  remarkable  book:  he  has  been 
contented  to  put  forward  a  meagre  and 
deficient  one.  We  would  not  have  had 
him  greatly  alter  the  text.    Here  and 
there  a  little  curtailment  might  have 
been  advantageously  practised,  or  a 
paragraph    judiciously  interpolated. 
But  the  volumes  should  have  been 
richly  garnished  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries,  instead  of  being  wholly 
without  them.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  not  a  line  appears — at  the  end 
of  each  volume  we  vainlv  seek  an 
appendix — explanatory  of  the  singular 
usages  so  frequently    referred   to; 
referred  to  usually  in  as  cursory  and 
off-hand    a  way  as    if  they  were 
matters  of  present  custom,  to  which 
all  men  were  still  habituated,  and 
concerning  which  none  needed  enlight- 
enment.   Mr  Ch^zy  seems  conscious 
of  his  fault,  for  he  tells  us,  in  a  half 
apologetic  tone,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  a  poet,  and  not  a  scholar.    No 
great  depth  of  scholarship  was  essential 
for  what  we  would  have  had  him  do. 
A  very  moderate  amount  of  study  and 
patience  would  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  information. 
Its  want  is  wofully  felt  as  we  wander 
through  his  bald  pages,  at  whose  foot 
not  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  note 
attracts  the  reader's  eye,  and  removes 
the  tantalised  feeling  with  which  he 
encounters  distant  and  unexplained 
allusions,  and  is  compelled  to  guess 
their  purport.    "  This  work,**  says 
Mr  Ch^zy,  **  intended  to  represent 
men  and  circumstances  as  they  once 
may  have  been,  is  not  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  documental  authority. 
The  Malefizbuch   may  be  styled  a 
poetical  Pitaval.*'  In  view  of  this  pro- 
fessed design  of  poetising  his  mate- 
rials, and  of  conveying,  through  a  ro- 
mantic medium,  information  concern- 
ing old  times  and  obsolete  customs,  we 
can  but  repeat  that  the  author's  per- 
formance has  fallen  short  of  his  pro- 
ject.   But  the  subject  was  too  good  to 
be  wholly  spoiled,  even  by  the  clum- 
siest treatment,  with  which,  however, 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  charge  Mr 
Ch6zy,  whose  faults  are  rather  of 
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omlgakm  than  commission.  And  the 
anathemas  we  are  tempted,  in  our 
progress  through  his- pages,  to  invoke 
upon  his  head,  are  fteqnentlj  checked 
by  the  occorrenoe  of  interesting  pas- 
BagM  and  striiung  incidents. 

The  three  yolnmes  of  the  Malefiz- 
bnch  are  varions  in  the  form  and  na- 
ture of  their  contents,  although  all 
bear  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
and  illastrate,  in  different  points  of 
Tiew,  the  criminal  laws  and  customs  of 
a  rude,  cruel,  and  superstitious  period. 
Besides  the  absence  of  notes,  the 
author  is  guilty  of  the  common  €rer« 
man  carelessness   about  dates   and 

E laces,  and  is  (rften  very  vagne  in  his 
idication  of  both.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  his  first  volume,  which 
many  readers  will  consider  the  best, 
by  reason  of  a  certain  melancholy  in* 
terest  running  through  it.  We  are 
appealed  to  for  our  sympathy  with 
the  misfortunes  of  an  executioner's 
son,  who,  after  absenting  himself  from 
his  country,  and  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  his  st-ation,  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  loathsome  inheri- 
tance of  his  father,  and  wield  axe 
and  work  rack  in  obedience  to  the 
law's  stem  dictates.  This  volume 
(each  volume  has  a  special  title,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  one)  is  called 
*^  Ten  NarrativeB  from  Master  Ham- 
merling's  Life  and  Memoirs."  They 
are  chapters  rather  than  detached 
narratives,  for  a  connecting  thread 
runs  through  them,  and  they  in  fact 
form  a  complete  histoiy  of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of Meister  Hammerlmg^ 
the  German  Jack  Ketch.  The  name 
ef  the  latter  personage  upon  an  Eng- 
lish title-page,  would  be  sugsestive  of 
little  beyond  the  drop  at  Newgate, 
and  penny  tracts  sold  at  street  cor- 
ners. But  none  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  heads- 
man of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  so 
unjust  as  to  class  him  with  the  vulgar 
and  prosaic  official  who  executes  in 
England  the  last  sentence  of  the  law. 
Formerly,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
the  8CRABFR10HTBR  was  held  ehrhar 
or  of  honourable  repute.  The  broad 
bright  sword  was  the  only  instrument 
•f  death  he  condescended  to  touch, 
and  consequently  his  dealings  were 
with  men  of  gentle  blood,  for  whom 
decapitation  was  espedally  reserved. 
Infamous  chastisements  wero  inflicted 


by  the  dtshonoming  hands  of  the 
Henker  or  comn^n  hangman,  who 
was  considered  oMrHdUg  or  infamoia. 
Gradually,  the  two  offices  were  blea* 
ded  in  one,  the  headsman's  privileges 
were  abridged  or  became  totally  obso- 
lete ;  and  tie  grim  romance  attaching 
to  the  stem  saturnine  man  who,  on 
days  of  notable  execotioiis,  ^ypeared 
on  the  scaffold  in  bright  scarlet  man* 
tie,  and  peaked  hat  inth  sable  feather, 
and  with  one  flashing  sweep  of  hia 
terrible  blade  sev^ed  heads  from 
shoulders  of  well-bom  criminals,  was 
dissipated  and  foi^gotten.  Still,  on 
the  crowded  and  diverrified  canvass  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  strange  figure 
stands  prominent  forth,  recalling,  by 
its  associations,  many  a  dark  deed 
and  wild  legend.  Bnt  the  change  is 
great  since  then.  ^^The  exocntaoner 
now-a-days,"  says  Mr  Gh^,  *^is  a 
citizen  like  any  body  eUe,  an  elector 
and  eligible;  if  he  possess  enon^ 
property,  he  may  be  sent  as  depnty 
to  the  second  Ghamber,  and  perhaps* 
give  his  vote  against  capital  pnnish- 
ment.  The  headsman  of  former 
centuries  has  faded  into  a  tradition  ^ 
and  a  poet  may  therefore  be  allowed 
to  sketch  his  portrait  once  more,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time.  In  aU  its  differ- 
ent aspects  and  mysterious  horrtMs.''^ 
And  without  further  prelude,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  last  minister  of  the 
law,  a  meek  and  melancholy  nsaa, 
^0  remembers,  one  still  Sabbath 
morning,  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
to  keep  up  the  record  in  the  Malefis- 
buch,  begun  by  his  great-grandfather^ 
the  first  of  his  race  who  could  write* 
Whilst  pondering  over  this  neeessity, 
ho  incidentally  recapitulates  soane  of 
his  privileges  and  advantages ;  bow 
he  is  of  as  good  descent  after  his  kind 
as  the  best  nobleman  in  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  tracing  back  hia  ge« 
nealogy  to  the  days  of  Henij  the  FSst 
of  Gemiany,  sumamed  the  Fowler^ 
who  nominated  his  ancestor  to  the 
office  of  executioner,  since  when  the 
family  has  held  house  and  graandy 
goods  and  profits,  in  fief  of  the  crown. 
And  how  he  is  no  way  sulject 
to  the  authorities  of  the  land, 
further  than  that  he  is  bound  to  serve 
them  with  sword,  axe,  wheel  and 
cord,  with  ladder,  screws  and  tongs^ 
pitch,  sulphur  and  rods,  either  in  his 
own  person  or  by  his  assistants,  as 
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Ids  letter  of  priyileges  dictates. 
Neither  is  lie  infiunons,  like  those  of 
his  men  who  remore  dead  beasts  and 
do  such  lilM  vndeaa  work;  and, 
whoever  addresses  him  with  contemp* 
taoos  speech,  shall  be  fined  accord- 
ing to  law  of  the  empire,  as  if  he 
had  insolted  a  lotd  <^  the  cooncil. 
Finally,  when  the  number  of  unfbrtn- 
nates  slain  bj  his  hand  shall  exceed 
five  hundred,  the  headsman  has  a 
right,  if  it  so  ]rfease  him,  to  abandon 
his  chaige,  and  mix  once  more  upon 
equal  tenns  with  his  fiellow-oitiaens. 
letter  this  recapititfation.  Master 
Haamieriii^  takes  up  his  own  histoiy 
from  the  &y  of  lus  birth,  when  he 
was  laid  in  his  father's  arms  as  he 
returned  from  burning  an  old  witch 
upon  the  market-place.  This  he 
&ids  set  down  in  his  father's  hand- 
writin|f,  and  also  how  he  was  chris- 
tened bj  the  name  of  Berthold,  on  the 
Tery  day  on  which  Black  Hannah,  the 
child-murderess,  was  executed;  whilst 
*  her  accomplice,  long  Heina,  was  com- 
pelled to  look  on  at  the  execution, 
and  was  then  flogged  out  of  the 
town  and  district.  The  latter  would 
have  been  hong,  had  not  the  execu« 
tioner  sayed  him,  in  virtue  of  an  <dd 
privilege,  which  he  exercised  less 
out  of  loye  for  Heina  than  for  fear 
of  its  becoming  annulled  by  disuse. 
Had  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son 
been  bom  to  him,  he  had  a  right 
to  sare  the  poor  girl  who  had  fallen 
Tictim  to  a  base  seducer.  So  was 
It    set    forth    in    the    headsman's 


Berthold  Bens  traces  back  his 
lecoUeetions  to  a  very  early  period  of 
lus  childhood,  and  in  his  manner  of 
narrating  them  there  is  a  quaint  sad 
aimpiidty,  by  no  means  unattractiye. 
**My  mother,  God  help  her  I"  he 
anys,  ^^  right  well  do  I  remember  her ; 
and  though  I  should  live  a  hundred 
aad  many  hundred  yean,  I  still  shall 
ever  haye  her  before  me,  with  her 
kindly  blue  eyes  and  her  ringlets  of 
tlia  same  colour  as  the  flax  which  she 
drew  fitMn  the  distaff  with  her  slender 
wUte  fingers,  and  sent  whirling  round 
the  sfiame.  We  were  always  alone ; 
my  frither  went  about,  lus  affairs,  and 
of  the  seryants  none  came  near  us  in 
OBT  apartment,  or  in  our  little  flower- 
garden — ^parted  by  hedge  and  fence 
from  the  rest  of  the  court-Hiaye  and 


except  fat  Grethel,  a  sturdy  broad- 
footed  Swabian  girl,  my  mother's 
cousin,  and  taken  in  by  her  for  the 
love  of  God."  And  Berthold  was 
happy  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  in 
his  childish  fancy  deemed  the  heads- 
man's hereditary  dwelling,  with  its 
high  surrounding  wall,  to  be  little 
short  of  afortress,  and  held  the  yanlted 
sitting-room,  with  its  three  narrow 
windows,  at  least  equal  to  any  hall  in 
the  proud  castle  that  towered  upon 
the  cliff  beyond  the  stream.  But  his 
tranquil  happiness  lasted  not  long; 
the  troubles  of  the  doomster's  son  had 
an  early  beginning.  "  On  a  sudden, 
my  dearest  mother  wept  more  than 
she  smiled,  grew  pale  and  yet  paler, 
weak  and  still  more  weak,  untU  at  last 
she  was  unable  to  lead  me  out  into 
the  garden.  At  the  same  time  I 
ceased  to  see  my  father.  Neither  at 
mealB,  nor  as  formerly,  in  the  cham- 
ber, of  a  morning,  was  he  yisible,  and 
howeyer  early  I  got  up,  the  answer  to 
my  questions  always  was  tliat  he  had 
already  gone  out.  And  one  day, 
Heayen  only  knows  how  it  happened, 
dear  mother  was  gone,  and  when  I 
screamed  and  wept  for  her,  Swabian 
Grethel  beat  me,  and  said  that  ^^  ike 
was  my  mother  now."  From  this 
day,  Berthold's  sufferings  began. 
Hated  by  his  stepmother,  neglected 
by  his  &ther,  who  was  infatuated 
with  his  young  wife, — ^he  was  left  to 
run  wild  with  the  executioner's  as- 
sistants. After  a  while,  a  brother 
was  bom,  and  then  his  lot  became 
still  harder.  He  was  sent  to  sleep 
amongst  the  hay  in  the  loflb ;  and  the 
sole  notice  he  obtained  from  his 
father  wss  when  the  latter  instructed 
him  in  the  duties  of  bis  office.  But 
old  Benz  was  a  harsh  teacher,  and  the 
child  preferred  to  receiye  his  lessons 
from  Amulph,  the  chief  assistant, 
who  took  him  with  him  to  the  town 
and  on  rambles  in  the  forest ;  taught 
him  to  eeyer  cabbage-heads  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  and  told  him,  as  they  sat 
together  upon  the  top  of  the  lonely 
gf^lows-tree,  wonderiul  tales  and 
strange  anecdotes  of  their  craft  and 
its  professors.  These  Berthold  drank 
in  with  greedy  ear;  and,  although 
terrified  at  first  by  the  sight  of  the 
grim  black  gallows,  of  the  moulderi|ig 
skeletons  depending  from  it,  and  the 
ill-omened  birds  that   croaked  and 
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horered  around  its  summit,  he  soon 
got  used  to  liis  *^  father's  workshop," 
gladly  climbed  the  ladder  to  his  lofty 
perch,  and  enjoyed  the  terror  of  the 
passing  horseman  whom  an  unexpected 
greeting  in  Amnlph's  harsh  yoioe 
caused  to  spur  his  steed  in  terror,  and 
hasten  on  his  road.  *^The  Thief's 
Thumb,"  one  of  the  narratives  of  this 
practical  joker  and  hangman,  is  not 
without  its  wild  interest,  but  we  can- 
not dwell  upon  episodes ;  our  object 
being  rather  to  exhibit  the  headsman's 
social  position  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges. One  of  the  latter — and  not  the 
least  curious — is  shown  in  the  chapter 
headed  ^^  Yom  Rosenthal," — from  the 
Valley  of  Roses — in  which  Berthold's 
adventures  may  properly  be  said  to 
begin. 

*^  Regularly  each  Saturday  evening 
after  vespers,  my  father  (now  in 
heaven)  went  into  the  town,  turned 
from  the  market-place  into  the  alley 
known  as  the  Rosenthal,  which  winds, 
narrow  and  dark,  in  the  direction  of 
the  prison  ,and  behind  St  EUmmer- 
niss,  and  struck,  at  regular  intervals, 
three  heavy  blows  upon  the  door  of  a 
great  dark  house,  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  Elephant.  Thereupon,  an  old 
womim  gave  him  entrance,  ushered 
him  into  a  spacious  arched  hall,  and 
placed  a  wooden  stoup  of  wine  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  table. 
Whilst  he  ate  and  ^nk,  a  number 
of  young  women  entered  the  room, 
every  one  of  whom  handed  him  a 
silver  coin,  sometimes  exchanged  a 
word  with  him,  and  then  walked  away 
in  silence.  Almost  all  these  women 
had  a  strange  look,  the  lustre  of  their 
staring  eyes  was  quenched,  their 
features  were  drawn,  their  cheeks 
pale,  and  their  clothes  hung  loosely 
upon  them ;  they  looked  shyly  at  my 
father,  but  kindly  at  me,  as  though 
they  would  gladly  have  kissed  and 
caressed  me.  This,  however,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den them ;  and  once,  when  a  young 
girl  extended  her  hand  to  pat  my 
cheek,  my  father  exclaimed,  '  Away 
with  you,  hussy!'  and  struck  her 
upon  the  face.  Whereupon  the  poor 
girl  slunk  from  the  room,  bleeding  at 
mouth  and  nose,  and  pursued  by  the 
laughter  of  her  companions." 

At  times,  Benz  would  leave  his  son 
in  the  lower  room,  whilst  he  searched 


the  house  to  see  that  no  straDgers 
were  there  at  that  forbidden  hoar. 
Then  Berthold  often  heard  sereaniB 
and  sounds  of  quarrel ;  and  one  eren- 
ing  that  the  uproar  was  greater  liiaa 
usual,  he  crept  in  alarm  from  the 
apartment,  and  found  his  way  through 
the  back  door  into  a  conrt,  where  a 
few  trees  grew,  and  at  whose  ftirther 
end  was  a  grass-plot,  on  which  fineii 
lay  bleaching.  *^  On  the  grass,  near 
the  fountain,  sat  a  pretty  child,  keep- 
ing the  geese  and  fowls  and  grontu^ 
swine  fh)m  the  Meaching-pb^  with 
a  long  stick,  an^  when  &e  saw  me» 
she  smiled  kindly  at  me.  I  went  np 
to  her,  took  the  little  maid's  hand,  and 
asked  her  name. 

'' '  I  am  called  Elizabeth.  And 
you?' 

'^ '  They  call  me  Benz,*  I  rallied, 
and,  although  Amulph  had  constantly 
warned  me  never  to  say  who  I  was, 
unless  asked,  I  thoughtlessly  added : 
^  and  I  am  the  headsman's  boy.' 

*^I  shuddered  at  the  words  aa  I 
spoke  them,  and  expected  Elizabeth 
to  shrink  from  me  with  disgust.  In- 
stead of  that  she  said,  quite  friendly, 

'* '  Sit  down  by  me,  Benz,  and  help 
me  to  watch  the  linen.'  ^ 

^^  I  thought  myself  in  heaven ; 
since  dear  mother  had  left  me,  I  had 
never  known  the  joy  of  a  smile  fimn  a 
dweet  face.  In  a  moment  we  two 
children  were  the  best  of  fiiendSf  sat 
hand  in  hand  beside  each  oth^^ 
laughed  and  chattered  unceasin^y, 
and  forgot  the  whole  world  besite. 
I  asked  little  Elizabeth  who  were  her 
parents.  She  looked  at  me  in  amaae- 
ment  with  her  great  black  eyes,  knew 
not  what  I  meant,  and  was  only  the 
more  bewildered  by  my  attempted 
explanation.  At  last  I  heard  my 
father's  whistle,  kissed  my  new 
friend,  and  ran  into  the  house.  On 
my  way  home,  I  told  my  father  what 
had  happened,  and  he  said  the  little 
maid  was  an  orphan,  whose  mother 
had  died  in  the  house,  and  whom  <^ 
Sarah  bad  taken  charge  of.  A  father, 
however,  she  had  never  had,  at 
least  to  his  knowledge.  Th^ioefor- 
ward,  I  went  nowhere  so  willingly 
as  to  the  town.  I  no  longer  caied 
that  the  passengers  avoided  us,  and 
that  boys  pursued  us  with  scoff  and 
insult.  I  knew  that  a  kind  greeting 
and  a  loving  kiss  awaited  me,  and 
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Kttle  Elizabeth  was  soon  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  blessed  mother ;  so  tha6,  in 
my  dreams,  their  two  fignres  blended 
into  one.  It  was  very  different 
afterwards,  when  the  heavenly  pnrity, 
in  whose  fall  glory  my  mother  had 
departed,  had  left  Elizabeth  for  ever. 

"Thus,  I  came  to  the  age  of 
twdve,  and  grew  a  tall  strong  lad, 
skitfbl  and  active ;  already  I  was  so 
expert  with  the  sword  that  with  a 
horizontal  cnt  I  sent  the  blade  be- 
tween blocks  piled  on  each  other, 
and  without  in  the  least  injaring 
them.  I  also  tied  a  noose  with  a 
dexterity  that  filled  Amnlph  with 
proud  joy,  and  he  declared  me  fally 
qualified  to  officiate  npon  the  scaffold. 
It  happened  one  day  that  my  father, 
plagued  with  the  gont,  ordered  me  to 
go  alone  to  the  town,  and  to  fetch 
the  tribute  from  the  well-known 
boose  of  the  Elephant.  He  made  me 
promise  not  to  let  the  women  caress 
me,  and  to  lose  none  of  the  bright 
pfennings  they  had  to  give  me.  I 
obeyed  his  oiders,  and  brought  him 
home  the  full  amount.  Bnt  I  did  not 
tell  him  what  had  happened  to  me 
by  the  way.  When  the  boys,  who 
nsnaUy  ran  after  ns,  saw  that  I  was 
alone,  they  ventured  much  nearer 
than  formerly ;  and  amongst  them  I 
partieolarly  remarked  a  fair-haired 
lad,  who  had  always  been  the  most 
spilefoi  and  violent  of  them  all,  and 
whom  his  companions  sometimes 
ca&ed  Engolf,  sometimes  by  the 
nickname  of  Bully-bud.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  patrician,  of  the  noble 
Herr  Hahn  of  Banmgarten,  and  was 
someirtiat  older  than  myself.  This 
time  he  followed  me ,  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  house,  and  Just  as 
the  door  was  opened  he  struck  at 
me.  I  warded  his  blow,  and  re- 
tnmed  it  with  one  npon  the  nose, 
which  knocked  him  down,  and  gave 
me  tune  to  enter  the  house." 

Berthold's  persecutors  awaited  his 
exit  to  take  their  revenge,  but  he 
provided  himself  with  a  stick  for 
defence,  and,  moreover,  Elizabeth 
showed  him  an  opening  in  the  gar- 
den wan,  choked  with  bushes  and 
rubbish,  and  leading  into  a  timber- 
yafdf  through  which  he  passed  un- 
seen, and  of  which  he  thenceforward 
availed  himself  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  his  playfellow.    Engolf,  however. 


watched  him,  and  at  last,  on  a  cer- 
tain afternoon,  as  he  turned  into  the 
timber-yard,  he  heard  a  shout  of 
*^  Huzza  I  the  hangman^s  boy !"  and 
was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  lads, 
from  whom  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, and  severely  beaten,  by  the 
help  of  Elizabeth,  who  dragged  him 
into  the  garden  as  he  fell  sense- 
less from  a  blow  on  the  head.  In 
the  house  of  the  Elephant  he  lay 
for  some  time,  too  ill  for  removal, 
carefully  tended  by  his  child-mis- 
tress, and  by  the  wretched  but 
kind-hearted  women.  About  t^at 
period,  however,  the  "  Lutheran 
heresy"  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the 
town,  and  a  certain  Dr  Neander 
preached  forionsly  against  gambling 
and  drunkenness,  and  against  such 
establishments  as  that  in  which  Ber- 
thold  was  confined  by  his  wounds ; 
^*  against  all  those  things,  in  short, 
which,  according  to  old  usage  and  to 
the  emperor's  statutes,  paid  tribute 
to  the  headsman.  This  pleased  the 
women  beyond  measure ;  with  yellow 
envy  they  had  long  seen  their  hus- 
bands, lovers,  and  sons,  wager  away 
their  fair  white  groschen  at  skittles 
and  dice  and  cards ;  the  headsman's 
daughters  in  the  Rosenthal  were  a 
yet  sharper  thorn  in  their  eyes  ;  and 
now,  supported  by  the  preacher's 
frantic  harangues,  they  raised  such 
an  infernal  outcry  that  a  noble  coun- 
cillor trod  our  rights  under  foot  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  forbade  all  games 
of  chance,  and  sent  his  officers  to 
seize  the  loose  women  at  the  Ele- 
phant, and  put  them  across  the  fron- 
tier. This  occuired  just  at  the  time 
Hay  ill  in  the  Rosenthal."  Ber- 
thold  was  earned  home  to  his 
stepmother,  who  would  not  receive 
him,  and  Amnlph  made  him  a  bed 
in  the  hounds'  kennel,  for  which 
piece  of  humanity  his  violent  mistr^ 
beat  him,  and  procured  his  dismissal. 
And  throughout  the  book  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  rough  but  well-meaning 
journeyman  hangman.  Berthold's  fa- 
ther came  to  visit  his  son  and  dress  his 
wounds,  but  the  henpecked  headsman 
dared  not  take  him  into  his  house. 
The  poor  boy  lay  suffering  and  hun- 
gry, tormenting  himself  on  aoconnt  of 
Elizabeth,  whom  the  authorities  had 
removed  from  the  Rosenthal,  and 
given  in  charge  to  people  of  better 
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Tepnte  than  those  who  had  had  care 
of  her  infancy ;  but  who  those  peo- 
ple were,  and  where  he  shoold  seek 
his  little  Mend,  Beithold  knew  not. 
And  when  he  recovered,  his  step- 
mother and  her  son  ill-treated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  their  presence; 
and,  Araolph  having  left,  he  had  no 
friend  or  companion  bnt  the  shaggy 
honnds  with  which  he  slept. 

At  this  point  of  hisyoathfol  tribnla* 
tions.  Master  Hammerling  ceases  to 
disconrse  of  himself,  and  abruptly 
transports  ns  to  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
an  isolated  public  house,  consisting 
partly  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch- 
tower,  and  much  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, who  on  bright  summer  evenings 
loved  to  sit  under  the  trees  and  Ue 
upon  the  grass  before  its  door,  until 
the  tolling  beU  warned  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  town  before  gates  and 
bridges  were  closed  for  the  night. 
This  inn  was  kept  by  a  strange  old 
couple,  childless,  avaricious,  and,  as 
it  was  reported,  passing  rich,  who 
went  by  the  names  of  Father  Findi 
and  Mother  Blutrude.  They  pro- 
fessed great  poverty,  and  were  furious 
if  any  doubted  it,  which  few  cared  to 
do,  since  a  certain  rash  sco£fer  had 
suddenly  fallen  sick,  and  gradually 
withered  away  and  expired,  in  con- 
sequence, it  was  supposed,  of  certain 
unholy  incantations  of  Mother  Blu- 
trude. The  fear  of  her  incantations, 
however,  did  not  deter  a  reckless  and 
debauched  student  from  laying  a  plan 
for  appropriating  her  concealed  trea- 
sures. He  found  means  \f  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  old  people,  and  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  nook  at  the  top 
of  the  old  tower,  whence  he  saw  them 
in  the  dead  of  night  counting  a  large 
sum  in  silver  coin.  He  only  wuted 
their  departure  to  possess  himself 
of  the  store,  when  he  heard  them 
talk  of  removing  to  the  same  place 
a  large  amount  of  Hungarian  ducats 
they  had  bestowed  elsewhere,  and  he 
resolved  to  wait  where  he  was  for 
this  richer  booty.  He  waited  so 
long,  that  hunger,  thirst,  want  of 
aleep  and  greied  of  gold  bewildered 
his  weak  brain,  and  drove  him  mad. 
With  delirious  eagerness  he  filled  his 
cap  and  pockets  with  the  silver, 
rushed  down  the  high  steep  staircase, 
forced  the  door  with  his  foot,  and 
busting  into  the  public  room,  seized 


Father  Finch  by  the  throat,  and  de- 
manded his  goki.  The  gnests  came 
to  the  rescoe,  dollars  and  crowns 
were  scatt^ed  on  Hie  floor,  and  at 
last  the  madman  was  dragged  away 
to  prison,  whilst  old  Finch  drove 
eveiy  (me  from  his  house,  barred  the 
door,  and  set  to  woik  with  his  wife 
to  collect  the  treasure.  Bena  and  his 
son  were  inthetownwh^thelwiatic 
student  was  carried  by«  and  aooo 
afterwards  a  boy  came  running  In  with 
news  that  Father  Finch  had  conunit- 
ted  suicide  from  anxiety  and  despair. 
Straightway  the  headsman  orteed 
one  of  his  men  to  fetch  his  great 
sword  and  get  ready  his  cart,  and 
then  he  took  the  road  to  the  Tblsde, 
followed  by  an  inquisitive  mob,  press- 
ing as  dose  to  his  heela  aa  their 
aversion  to  his  calling  would  aUow. 
He  went  to  exercise  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  privileges  of  his  olBoe. 
What  this  was  may  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Ch^y's  hangman. 

^^We  found  the  old  honse  sur- 
rounded by  gaping  idlers,  whom 
nothing  short  of  my  father's  presence 
could  have  induced  to  <^wn  a  path. 
They  gave  way  before  his  threatening 
gesture  and  raised  voice,  and  we 
reached  a  loft  where  the  gray-headed 
sinner  hung  from  a  strong  staple,  his 
stiffened  feet  almost  touching  an  iron 
chest,  fixtfu  which  Blntmde,  who 
cowered  in  a  comer,  never  diyeited 
her  gaze.  Soon  after  us  came  coun- 
cillors, writers,  and  bailifb,  then  a 
man  bearing  tiie  sword,  whidi  the 
headlsman  took,  and  after  cutting 
down  the  dead,  he  drew  a  circle  ronnd 
the  corpse  as  far  as  his  weapon'a 
point  could  readi.  Then  he  raised 
his  voice  and  said: 

^*  *I  stand  as  headsman  on  my  pro- 
perty and  heritage,  or  do  any  here 
say  nay?' 

^^  Then  one  of  the  council  replied : 
^  None  say  nay.  Yon  are  headsman 
within  the  predncts  of  the  dty  and  in 
the  Count's  donudn.  Master  Benz; 
su^  then  according  to  your  sealed 
rights  and  privileges,  and  with  God's 
help,  as  we  are  ready  to  give  yon 
ours.' 

«' My  father  continued:  ^Thnsruna 
the  emperor's  decree:  Wheresoever 
any  one,  with  sinful  hand,  shall  take 
his  own  life,  there  is  eveiy  thing,  in 
hail  or  chamber,    cdlar,  bam,   or 
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stable^  the  heidsinan's  property,  so 
fur  aa  he,  sUmdiog  beside  the  corpse, 
can  reach  with  lussw(»^  above  his. 
head,  hdofw  his  feet,  and  on  all  sides. 
Have  I  spoken  well  ? ' 

*««On  my  sonl  and  conscience,' 
replied  the  connciUor,  ^you  have 
spi^en  irelL  And  so  take  hence 
what  to  ttee  pertaineth.' " 

And,  in  le^ite  of  old  Blntrode's 
aereams  and  protestations,  the  trea- 
sore-cheat  was  oonveyed  away  in  the 
headsman's  cart.  Whilst  thk  went 
on,  Berthold;  in  rambling  orer  tiie 
honse,  fonnd  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  given  into  the  mitender  care  of 
the  hostess  of  the  Thistle.  The  little 
hand-maid  was  delighted  to  meet  her 
old  friend,  and  they  were  engaged  in 
aflfectioiiate  oolloqny  when  Blntrnde, 
forions  at  the  loss  of  her  pelf,  fell  fipon 
them  with  blows  and  abase.  Ber- 
thold  cared  little  for  her  violence  to 
himself,  bat  when  she  attacked  Elixa- 
beth  his  forbearance  deserted  him, 
and,  apoetrophising  her  as  a  witch, 
he  expressed  a  passionate  hope  that 
the  day  woald  come  when  he  shoald 
set  fire  to  her  deaih-faggots.  The 
effect  of  this  wish  is  described  in  a 
singolar  passage : — '^  She  shrank  from 
me  and  was  silent.  Whether  it  was 
that  my  words  soanded  prophetically 
to  her  evil  conscience,  or  that  my  boy- 
ish glance  already  possessed  that  pecu- 
liar power  which  has  since  dten  made 
strong  men  qaake,  and  given  noble 
horses  the  mad  staggers,  Blatmde 
reeled  aside  tike  a  ontmken  person, 
allowed  me  to  take  leave  of  Elizabeth 
nndistnibed,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards did  not  regain  her  nsaal  vigoar 
and  maUce."  Thia  strange  ]x>wer, 
attribnted  to  himsdf  by  the  heads- 
man, is  referred  to  farther  on  in  the  vo- 
hnM,  when  a  horse  shies  and  issdaed 
with  staggers  at  the  mere  glance  of 
Berthold's  eye.  That  the  gaze  of  the 
pnblicexecationermight  have  astrong 
effect  npon  men,  in  an  age  when  he 
was  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  saper- 
stitioas  horror,  wonld  have  nothing 
to  sorprise ;  ncHr  is  it  astonishing  that 
an  old  w<Mnan,  already  inspected  of 
witchcraft,  shoald  be  terrified  and 
tongne-tied  by  a  hint  of  tar-barrels 
from  the  month  of  the  hangman's  son. 
The  power  of  his  evil  eye  npcm  horses 
IB  morediffieah  to  explain  and  credit. 
But  admitting  the  sabstance  and  inei- 


dents  of  the  book  before  as  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  bona  fide  dironides,  and 
there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  amonnt 
of  internal  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  editor's  assertion  to  that  effect, 
sach  passages  as  this  are  highly 
corioos  iUustrations  of  the  snpersti- 
tions  of  that  day.  In  most  parts 
of  the  world  the  eiril  eye  has  been  a 
favoorite  belief.  The  French  have 
their  Manvais-oeil,  the  Grermans  their 
Schelaage,  the  Italians  the  Malocchio; 
and  if  in  any  of  those  conntries  mes- 
merism had  been  invented  and  prac- 
tised two  or  three  hnndred  years  ago, 
its  disciples  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  bem  held  endowed  with  the 
power  attributed  to  himself  by  Ber- 
thold  Bena. 

The  dismissal  of  Amnlph,  his  diief 
aide-de-camp,  had  left  the  heads- 
man short-handed,  and  in  vain  he 
soaght  some  one  to  supply  his  place ;  so 
that  after  having,  for  very  many  years, 
put  his  band  to  no  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment save  the  broad  short  sword^ 
the  chief  emblem  of  his  office,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  compelled  to  de^^ 
scend  to  lower  functions,  and  to  break 
a  morderer  on  the  wheel.  At  this  exe- 
cution a  rare  incident  occurred,  show- 
ing another  of  the  Scharfrichter's  pri- 
vileges. The  culprit  was  bound  upon 
the  grating,  and  Benz  dealt  him  the 
first  blow,  upon  the  shin.  The'  bone 
snapped,  and  the  unhappy  victim,  a 
man  of  gigantic  frame  and  strength, 
maddened  by  extremity  of  agony, 
wrenched  out  the  cramp-iron  to  which 
his  right  wrist  waa  bound,  and  exten- 
ded his  arm  to  ward  off  the  coming 
blow.  Thereupon  a  forward  young 
man  stepped  thooghtlessly  out  of  the 
crowd,  seized  the  criminal's  arm  and 
drew  it  back,  whilst  one  of  the  execu- 
tioner's assistants  again  drove  in  the 
iron.  Then  the  headsman  laid  down 
his  wheel,  stepped  up  to  the  impm- 
dent  youth,  clapped  his  hand  upon  hia 
shoulder  and  said,  ^^Now  art  thon 
mine  till  thy  day  of  death."  Vdun- 
tary  aid  given  to  the  executioner  en- 
tailed perpetual  servitude,  inevitable 
and  infamous.  In  this  instance,  the 
volunteer,  by  trade  a  turner  from 
Nuremberg,  and  who  was  also  a  pro- 
fessional pugiUst,  was  compelled,  in 
spite  of  prayers  and  repugnance,  to 
strip  his  jerkin  and  assist  in  the  hor- 
rible execution  then  going  forward^ 
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after  which  he  monrnfnllj  accom- 
panied his  new  mates  to  the  execu- 
tioner's dwelling.  Honse  and  home, 
his  honest  name,  and  a  loving  and 
expectant  bride,  were  all  for  ever 
lost  to  him  by  this  one  rash  act.  And 
the  only  hope  he  dared  indulge 
was,  that  his  family  and  friends 
might  never  leani  his  fate,  but 
deem  him  dead  in  distant  parts. 
The  cruel  severity  with  which  Master 
Benz  enforced  his  privilege  was  re- 
quited to  him  by  his  pressed  recruit, 
who  found  undue  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Grethel.  The  Nuremberger,  how- 
ever, absorbed  in  grief,  took  little  heed 
of  the  lady's  amorous  advances ;  and 
she,  incensed  by  his  indifference, 
applied  to  old  Blntrude  for  a  love- 
plulter.  All  this  forms  a  part  of  the 
romantic  plot  which  is  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  exhibiting  the  public  and 
private  existence  of  the  headsman  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  we  need  but 
briefly  touch  upon  it.  The  Nurem- 
berg Joseph  drank  the  potion,  which 
reminded  him,  by  its  exhilarating 
effects,  of  "  the  foaming,  reaming 
drink  he  had  once  tasted  at  his 
master's  wedding  at  Namur,  in 
Brabant,  and  which  the  Walloons 
fetch  from  the  county  of  Champagne, 
in  France,  to  thin  their  blood,  clogged 
by  thick  barley  beer,"  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  young  man  rapented  of  de- 
ceiving Benz,  who  was  kind  to  him 
after  his  rough  fashion ;  and  one 
morning  that  the  headsman  called  him 
to  his  room,  to  eat  a  savoury  pottage 
his  wife  had  prepared,  but  for  which 
he  himself  felt  little  appetite,  Yeit 
(the  Nm*emberger)  thought  the  mo- 
ment opportune  to  make  a  clean 
breast,  and,  whilst  eating,  began  his 
confession.  Meanwhile  Grethel,  sup- 
erintending in  the  kitchen  the  break- 
fiist  of  her  household,  missed  and 
asked  for  her  favourite.  *^  He  is  in 
the  master's  room,"  was  the  reply, 
^^  eating  the  pottage."  The  heads- 
man's wife  grew  pale  as  death,  for  the 
pottage  was  poisoned.  She  hurried 
into  the  room  just  as  Yeit,  after  com- 
pleting his  confession,  fell  in  convul- 
sions upon  the  floor;  and  her  hus- 
band, indignant  at  her  infidelity, 
stripped  his  leathern  girdle  and  fu- 
riously beat  her,  loading  her  with 
opprobrious  epithets.  She  escaped 
from  his  hands,  and  ran  into  the  town. 


exhibited  the  cuts  upon  her  fkce  and 
arms  to  the  authorities,  aocused  her  hus- 
band of  this  ill-treatment,  and  ofhavin^ 
poisoned  his  assistant  in  a  moment  of 
groundless  jealousy.  Benz  was  Ibrth- 
with  arrested.  Appearances  weiv 
strong  against  bim.  He  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  invite  hia  servant  to 
eat  the  mess  intended  for  himself. 
And  when  the  effects  of  the  poison 
manifested  themselves,  he  had  beaten 
his  wifb  instead  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  sufferer,  who  had  died 
soon  afterwards.  His  protestations 
of  innocence  were  discredited ;  and  a? 
he  persisted  in  not  confessing  a  crime 
he  had  not  committed,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  that  torture-chamberwfaose 
horrors  he  had  so  often  superintended. 
He  shrunk  not  at  sight  of  the  rack, 
but  stood  upon  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  repudiated  the  juiisdicCimi  of 
the  city  council,  and  appealed  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  ^^  My  lords  would 
not  listen  to  this,  and  appeaded,  in 
their  turn,  to  the  special  privileges  of 
the  town ;  but  the  strange  headsman, 
whom  they  had  summoned  to  their 
assistance,  pulled  down  to  the  wrist 
the  shirt  sleeves  he  had  rolled  op,  put 
on  his  doublet,  and  declared,  with 
steadfast  voice,  that  he  must  certainly, 
in  execution  of  a  legal  judgment,  tor- 
ture his  own  son,  if  requirea,  bnt  that 
he  would  not  act  against  the  Empe- 
ror's ordinances,  or  lay  hand  upon  a 
brother-craftsman  in  obedience  to  an 
arbitrary  command."  So  the  oonn- 
sellors,  finding  the  executive  fafl 
them,  and  bemg  also,  as  it  would 
appear,  legidly  in  the  wrong,  were 
compelled  to  concede  Master  Benz's 
claim  to  be  arraigned  before  another 
court  of  Judicature.  The  delay  was 
the  head-man's  salvation.  Count 
Ruprecht,  a  sort  of  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  nobleman  of  great  weight  in  the 
district,  obtained  admission  to  his 
dungeon,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
him  about  a  disease,  which  ^'  leech 
and  surgeon,  wise- women  andfiurieis, 
had  been  unable  to  cure."  From  tfab 
it  would  appear  that  in  those  days  the 
executioner  either  dabbled  in  the 
medical  art,  or  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess prescriptions  (perhaps  charms)  of 
efficacy  in  certain  cases.  We  have 
been  unable  to  trace  any  particulars 
connected  with  this  belief;  and  Mr 
Chezy,  although  he  must  have  access 
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in  GenoBSkj  to  many  more  sources  of 
sach  information  than  are  open  to  ns, 
leaves  his  readers,  as  usual,  wholly,  in 
the  darlL 

The  brief  dialogue  in  the  dungeon 
IS  carious  and  cfaieu^ACteristic.  The 
Conn  tfStndtened  in  his  finances,  covets 
the  iroE  chest  with  a  golden  lining, 
taken  by  Benz  from  beneath  the  feet 
of  Father  Finch  the  suicide.  In  con- 
sideration of  its  receipt,  he  engages 
to  rescue  the  executioner  from  his 
unpleasant  position.  The  latter,  al- 
though innocent,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fident of  acquittal,  and  accepts  the 
terms.  iThen  says  the  Count  to  the 
headsman,  with  touching  confidence, 
**  Yon  have  been  known  to  me  for 
many  years  as  an  honourable  man,  I 
require  no  other  guarantee  than  your 
word.  And  I  pledge  my  honour  as  a 
nobleman  to  rescue  yon,  dther  by 
craft  or  by  the  strong  hand.''  Re- 
course to  violence  was  unnecessary. 
The  Count  revived  an  old  tribunal, 
long  in  disuse,  which  sat  under  an 
aged  oak  by  the  river's  brink,  and 
consisted  of  himself  alone.  The  coun- 
di  had  little  fancy  for  giving  up  their 
prisoner,  but  yielded  to  menaces  in 
the  emperor's  name,  and  Benz  was 
brought  before  this  piimitive  court. 
The  burgomaster  supported  the  ac- 
cusation, but,  on  the  other  hand,  seven 
nobly-born  persons  deposed  on  oath 
to  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and  Etzel 
the  cup-bearer,  a  stalwart  retainer 
of  the  Count's,  renowned  in  all  the 
coontry-side  for  his  reckless  courage 
and  powerful  arm,  threw  his  glove 
into  the  ring,  and  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  any  who  should  question  it. 
Thrice  the  herald  proclaimed  the 
defiance,  but  none  took  it  up ;  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  Count  declared 
the  charge  unfounded  and  the  prisoner 
free.  Tms  was  the  first  and  last  time 
Connt  Buprecht  asserted  his  right  to 
hold  this  penal  tribunal.  And  sub- 
sequently an  imperial  decree  declared 
the  judgment  nuU  and  the  Count's 
privilege  obsolete.  But  before  that 
came  to  pass,  the  headsman's  inno- 
cence was  established,  and  the  true 
cui^t  discovered. 

During  his  captivity,  Benz  had 
reflected  on  his  unkindness  to  his 
first-bom,  and  resolved  to  repair  past 
injustice  by  better  treatment.  On 
rettuning  home,  his  first  inquiiy  was 
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for  Berthold.  The  answer  was,  that 
the  boy  had  run  away.  The  truth 
was,  that  his  stepmother  had  had  him 
conveyed  to  a  long  distance  from  his 
father's  house,  and  by  frightfol 
menaces  deterred  him  from  returning. 
And  now  she  wheedled  her  husband 
out  of  a  pardon,  and  things  resumed 
their  old  course  in  the  headsman's 
house.  We  pass  over  a  good  deal  of 
episodical  matter,  having  little  to  do 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  book ; 
amongst  other  things,  a  long  account 
of  a  son  of  Count  Buprecht,  who  was 
sent  on  his  travels  in  charge  of  a 
learned  preceptor  and  bad  horseman, 
one  Dr  Wohlgemuth,  on  whom  the 
scamp  of  a  pupil  played  an  infinity 
of  mischievous  tricks,  proving  that 
travelling  tutors  three  hundred  years 
ago  had  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
After  an  absence  of  some  duration, 
Berthold  returns  home  in  the  suite  of 
this  young  Count  UMch,  finds  Eliza- 
beth still  at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
and  his  old  enemy  Engolf  and  other 
dissolute  companions  persecuting  her 
with  their  msolent  addresses,  to 
which  she  trnns  a  deaf  ear.  She  has 
not  forgotten  Berthold ;  their  childish 
affection  has  grown  into  love,  and 
they  mutually  plight  theur  troth. 
Soon  afterwards,  Berthold  sets  out  on 
a  three  years'  pilgrimage,  during 
which  to  learn  surgery  and  farriery, 
and  Count  Buprecht  promises  that, 
on  his  return,  none  but  he  shall  shoe 
his  horaes  and  cure  his  servants.  But 
the  headsman's  son  has  higher  aspi- 
rations, and  resolves  to  become  a 
physician.  At  Heidelberg  and  Paris 
the  three  years  pass  quickly  by  in 
diligent  study,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  has  conquered  the  doctor's 
gown,  and  returns  to  his  native  place 
as  Dominus  Berthoidns.  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  town,  he  prays  in 
heart  for  a  good  omen  to  welcome  Ins 
return ;  but  none  is  vouchsafed  him, 
and  in  its  stead  he  meets  Engolf  and 
has  an  angry  colloquy.  .  At  the  little 
inn  he  sees  Elizabetli,  who  betrays 
great  agitation  on  beholding  him,  for 
a  report  had  been  set  about  of  his 
death.  At  a  ball  to  which  he  accom- 
panies her,  held  at  the  old  house  of 
the  Elephant,  now  converted  into  a 
respectable  inn,  he  meets  Engolf,  who 
coarsely  taunts  him  with  taking  up 
with  his  cast-off  mistress.    Elizabeth 
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cannot  repel  the  imputation,  Berthold 
spnrns  her  from  him,  and  strikes 
Engolf ;  a  fight  ensues,  blood  is  shed, 
and  the  headsman^s  son  is  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  a  while.  Then 
comes  some  more  extraneous  matter, 
until  we  find  Berthold  established  aa 
assistant  in  the  house  of  Master 
Baldwin  the  physician,  who  one  day 
sends  him  to  attend  the  infiiction  of 
torture  on  an  old  woman  accused  of 
witchcraft.  In  the  wrinkled  wretch 
bound  upon  the  rack,  he  recognises 
old  Blutrude,  and  here,  after  seven 
years'  8^)aration,  he  meets  his  father. 
^^  The  headsman  had  grown  old  in 
those  scTen  years:  his  silver  hair 
hung  scantily  over  his  temples ;  his 
high  bald  brow  was  crossed  with  fur- 
rows ;  his  long  beard  resembled  thick 
snow-flakes ;  but  still  he  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  From  his  short  and 
muscular  neck  his  broad  shoulders 
spread  in  powerfbl  development ;  his 
long  arms  were  nervous,  his  fists  of 
iron;  his  eyes  ^ttered  as  in  the  days 
of  his  prime ;  and  the  dusky  red  of 
his  countenance  bore  witness  that  the 
old  man  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  in  spite  of  the 
gout,  whose  presence  was  indicated 
by  his  wide  shapeless  boots  of  soft 
buckskin.  On  beholding  him,  a  c^d 
shudder  came  over  me ;  and  yet  it 
needed  an  efibrt  not  to  fall  into  his 
arms  and  greet  him  with  the  name  of 
father,  and  ofier  my  aid  in  his  horri- 
ble office.  Behind  him  stood  his 
assistant,  a  stout  young  fei|ow,  in 
whose  features  and  reddish  hair  I 
recognised  GretheFs  son."  Sere  a 
tou(£  of  witchcraft  comes  in ;  Bin- 
trade,  after  terrible  tortures,  con- 
fessing her  dealings  with  the  demon, 
and  implicating  Grethel  and  her  son, 
the  former  of  whom  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  her  once 
in  the  year  to  a  witches'  sabbath 
upon  the  Blocksberg,  whilst  an  evil 
spirit  assumed  her  form  in  her  bus- 
band^a  couch.  Upon  receiving  this 
startling  information,  old  Benz  falls 
down,  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  pre- 
sently expires,  in  spite  of  the  remedies 
applied  by  Berthold,  who  in  his  emo- 
tion betrays  himself  as  the  headsnnm's 
son.  He  is  immediately  seized,  and 
put  in  irons.  His  Efe  is  in  danger, 
for  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  the 
gallows  \yj  daring  to  mix  with  his 


fellow-men,  md  to  forget  the  stigma 
and  isolation  prescribed  by  his  birth. 
But  the  executioner  being  dead,  his 
youngest  son  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and  &e  prison  ftill  of  criminals,  seve- 
ral of  whom  are  soon  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  the  authorities  let  Berthold 
go  firee,  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
his  father's  office.  Tothiaheoonseot^ 
as  tiie  only  means  of  esciqniig  the 
halter,  and  at  once  takes  poesessioa  of 
the  house  whose  threshold  he  had 
expected  never  again  to  cross. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  vohme, 
entitled  '^  TheHeadsman's  Wedding,'' 
is  periiapB  the  most  strikinff  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  whole  book,  ^rtbold's 
installation  in  his  father's  house  and 
office  had  not  long  occurred,  iriien  he 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  the  latter, 
and  to  put  to  the  rack  his  old  and  bit- 
ter foe  Engolf  of  Baumgarten,  accused 
of  conspiracy  against  the  state.  Evai 
under  the  torture,  the  profligate  found 
sneers  and  sharp  words  to  address  to 
his  executioner,  and  boasted  of  his 
base  triumph  over  the  unhappy  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  prison  on  the  charge  (rf 
murdering  her  infant.  Whilst  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  she  had  thrown  it  into 
the  water.  Maddened  by  his  enemy's 
taunts,  the  headsman  exercised  to  the 
very  utmost  the  tortures  at  his  com- 
mand, and  tugged  and  strained  tiU 
every  joint  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was 
dislocated,  and  the  foam  stood  upon 
his  lips.  At  last  Engolf  confessed  his 
crime  and  was  released  from  the  hands 
of  him  who  had  crushed  his  body,  and 
whose  heart  he  had  broken.  Then 
Berthold  received  orders  to  hold  him- 
self ready,  in  three  days  from  that 
time,  to  execute  Elizabeth,  condemned 
to  die  by  the  sword. 

*''-  It  was  a  hard  trial  for  me,  when, 
upon  the  eve  of  this  execution,  I  had 
to  betake  myself  to  her  prison,  to 
share,  according  to  old  custom,  the 
culprit's  last  meal.  The  priest  had 
just  left  her  when  I  entered  the  nar- 
row cell,  and  she  sat  buried  in  tiiougfat, 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  her 
h>ng  black  hair  ftdlmg  Uke  a  veil  over 
her  face,  her  hands  fdded  in  her  lap.'* 
The  poor  girl  could  not  make  up  her 
nund  to  die,  and  wildly  impl(»ed  her 
former  lover  to  save  her,  ignorant  that 
she  was  to  perish  by  his  hand.  But 
his  feelings  towards  her  had  uider- 
gone  a  total  change ;  m^gnatioii  and 
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contempt  had  replaced  affection  ;  and 
be  beheld  her  despair  and  heard  her 
entreaties  without  a  spark  of  eompnnc^ 
lion.  ^^Yon  must  die,  Elizabeth," 
he  said,  ^^aiid  tnJj  bj  no  other  hand 
than  mine." 

*^  She  gazed  at  me  with  expanded 
ejebaUa,  her  features,  distorted  by 
despair,  gradnallj  assumed  a  mild^ 
expression,  a  scarcety  perceptible 
ssuld  crossed  her  pale  UpOr  *'  Death 
from  jofor  hand  is  sweet,'  she  at  last 
said.  ^Here  is  my  heart,  stHket 
why  dday?  I  am  ready.'  These 
gentle  words  broke  down  my  anger ; 
I  had  to  lean  against  a  pillar  in  order 
not  to  sink  to  the  ground,  and  had 
hardly  strength  to  reply.  ^  Will  you 
not  understand  me,  Elizabeth?  Have 
you  forgotten  whose  son  I  am  ?  '^ 
Then  she  told  him  how  a  traveller  had 
come  to  the  inn,  and  had  said  (proba- 
bly at  Engolf^s  instigation)  that  Ber- 
t  hiAd  was  dead.  And  how,  after  that, 
the  seducer  had  perseveringly  envi- 
roned  her  with  his  wiles,  and  at  last, 
by  aid  of  a  potion  old  Blutrude  sup- 
I>iied,  had  effected  her  rain.  And  as 
the  headsman  heard  her  sad  tale,  his 
anger  was  oonyerted  into  pity.  He 
partook  her  last  repast,  and  at  parting 
they  pressed  each  other's  hands  in 
friendship.  But  the  love  Berthold 
once  had  cherished  for  the  orphan 
playmate  of  his  boyish  days  had  fled 
for  ever. 

That  same  night  the  tribunal  con- 
demned  Engolf  to  the  gallows.  All 
the  grace  his  anguished  parent  cotdd 
obtain  for  him  was  that  he  shotdd  die 
by  the  hands  of  the  headsman  him* 
self,  not  of  an  inferior  executioner — 
and  in  his  own  dothes,  booted  and 
spurred.  This  favom*  cost  fifty  marks 
of  gold,  and  a  bequest  to  the  hospital 
of  all  the  property  his  fiither  could 
will  away. 

With  the  dawn,  Berth(dd  repaired 
to  the  city,  where  the  sentence  was 
read  in  the  public  market-place,  and 
^^  a  white  wand  was  broken  and  thrown 
in  firagments  at  the  feet  of  the  child* 
mmderess.*^  Then  Elizabeth  was  de« 
livered  over  to  the  executioner,  who 
lifted  her  into  the  cart,  where  a  Ca- 
pucfam  monk  took  his  place  bende 
her,  and  the  melancholy  procession 
to  tiM  scaffold  began.  On  the  way, 
BertbeU's  mat  encouraged  Mm,  ex« 
horting  him  to  strike  the  blow  on  Eli- 


zabeth's slender  neck  with  the  same 
firmness  and  precision  with  which, 
just  before  he  left  the  house,  he  had 
severed  that  of  an  old  wetha*.  They 
considered  him  fortunate,  that  his  first 
essay  with  the  sword  should  be  made 
on  a  meek  and  unresisting  girl,  and 
not  on  some  tough  old  culprit, 
who  would  spitefidly  shrug  his 
shoulders,  so  as  to  disappoint  the 
aim  and  bring  shame  upon  the 
headsman.  *^At  last  we  stood, 
Elizabeth  and  I,  face  to  face  be- 
tween the  three  pillars,  gazed  at 
each  oth^,  and  shook  hands  for  the 
last  time.  Then  I  bound  her  eyes, 
bid  her  kneel  down,  and  whilst  an 
assistant,  standing  oo  one  side, 
with  body  bent  forward,  and  out- 
stretched arm,  held  up  her  head  by 
the  long  hair,  I  threw  off  cloak  and 
doublet,  grasped  the  sword  with  both 
hands,  and,  settling  myself  firmly  on 
my  feet,  prepared  to  give  the  cut  that 
should  deprive  her  of  life.  Mute  and 
breathless  with  expectation,  the  mob 
lo<^ed  up  at  the  scaffold ;  the  monk 
ceased  to  mutter  his  prayers  aloud, 
but  moved  his  lips  in  silence;  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  around.  I 
felt  a  dizziness  in  my  brain  ;  instead 
of  one  head  I  saw  three,  and  I  turned 
about,  and  asked  in  a  loud  voice, 
which  of  them  the  law  commanded 
me  to  strike  off.  The  populace 
began  to  murmur,  my  assistants  ex- 
changed meaning  smiles  and  scornful 
glances,  the  magistrate  impatiently 
called  to  me  to  make  an  end ;  Eliza- 
beth stirred  not  and  made  no  sign. 
Then  I  had  pity  on  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  murderess;  I  felt  I 
should  never  be  able  to  strike  her 
death-blow,  and  a  sudden  resolution 
took  possession  of  my  soid,  the  reso- 
lution to  save  her.  I  sank  the  sword's 
point,  leant  upon  its  hilt,  and,  claim- 
ing my  privilege,  demanded  Eliza- 
beth for  my  wife.  Thereupon  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd  were  converted 
into  kmd  rejoicings,  and  whilst  I  sup- 
ported the  fainting  girl  in  my  arms, 
the  people  insisted  I  should  at  once 
conduct  her  to  the  altar.  My  Lords 
of  the  Council  knew  well  that  I  was 
in  my  right,  and  none  ventured  to 
hinder  or  object.  FoHowed  by  the 
noifrymob,  we  returned  to  the  city, 
and  within  the  hour  the  priest  of  St 
Kiimmenuss  umted  me  to  Elizabeth. 
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Then  she  once  more  ascended  the 
cart,  which  drove  away  with  her, 
this  time  at  a  brisk  trot  instead  of  a 
foneral  pace,  whilst  I  went  to  the 
coancilhonse  tohang  Engolf.  .  .  .  . 
The  body  remained  hangmg  till  snn- 
set,  then  I  took  it  down,  laid  it  in  the 
coffin,  and  went  my  way  home." 

"There  was  revel  and  jubilee  in 
the  house.  With  song  and  dance, 
and  play,  and  flowing  jugs,  the  ser- 
vants celebrated  the  headsman^s  wed- 
ding day.  And  when  the  hour  came, 
1 1^  Elizabeth  to  her  chamber,  drew 
my  father's  sword  from  its  scabbard, 
and  placed  it  in  the  bridal  bed  be- 
tween her  and  myself.  There  it  has 
ever  since  remained." 

With  this  singular  and  thoroughly 
German  incident,  the  headsman's 
memou's,  as  conveyed  in  autobiogra- 
phical form,  conclude,  although  we 
may  presume  the  gi*eater  portion  of 
the  other  volumes  to  be  derived  from 
similar  records,  moulded  into  a  dif- 
ferent shape  by  Mr  Chdzy.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  one  long 
narrative,  entitled  "HUdebrandPfeif- 
fer,"  a  story  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. An  executioner  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  it,  but  is  not  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  as  in  Benz's  narrative. 
Hildebrand  Ffeifier  is  a  man  of  five- 
and-thAly,  of  handsome  face  and 
person,  .who  has  studied  long  and 
successfully  at  Heidelberg,  Prague, 
and  Paris,  and  has  learnt  sm*gery  at 
Cologne,  where  we  now  find  him. 
Possessed  by  the  demon  of  pride  and 
ambition,  he  sees  no  better  way  of 
attaining  the  brilliant  position  he 
covets,  than  through  the  medium  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  at  whose  dis- 
covery he  ai-dently  labours  under  the 
guidance  of  Doctor  David  da  Silva, 
or  Master  Wood,  as  the  vulgar  trans- 
lated his  Portuguese  name — a  learned 
physician  and  ex-teacher  at  the  high 
school,  to  whom  Hildebrand  serves 
as  assistant  and  amanuensis.  Be- 
sides dabbling  in  white  magic,  the 
old  Jew-leech  is  shrewdly  suspected 
of  dealing  in  the  blacker  sort,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  scholars  flock- 
ing to  gather  wisdom  from  his  lips, 
and  sick  persons  sending  for  him  so 
often  as  their  fears  of  death  prevail 
with  their  avarice  to  pay  his  heavy 
fee.  And  he  has  long  been  left 
unmolested  to  his   mysterious  pur- 
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suits,  when,  in  an  evil  homr,  he  sends 
his  old  servant,  in  company  with  « 
young  maiden,  to  gaUier  mandnigora 
at  the  gallows'  foot.  The  plant  is  to 
be  employed  in  some  alchemical  con- 
juration, and  is  valuable  only  if 
gathered  at  the  witching  hoar  by  a 
perfect  virgin.  The  one  selected  is 
Adelgunde,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  loves 
Hildebrand,  and  is  beloved  by  him. 
Unfortunately,  upon  the  night  selected 
for  plucking  the  mystical  mandrake, 
the  headsman  and  his  assistants  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  execution  to 
mter  the  corpse  of  a  suicide,  and 
there  detect  and  seize  the  two  wo- 
men, the  elder  of  whom  throws  the 
blame  of  her  unholy  proceedings 
upon  Da  Silva  and  Hildebrand. 
There  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much 
of  witchcraft  in  the  volume,  bat 
some  of  the  incidents  are  very  wild 
and  origin^.  With  more  skill  and 
care,  and  power  of  description, 
Mr  Chdzy  might  have  constructed 
a  three  volume  romance  of  a  strik- 
ing kind  out  of  the  materials  he  has 
loosely  and  hastily  cnunmed  into 
a  third  of  the  space.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain Count  Philippns,  or  Philipps, 
of  whom  much  was  to  be  made,  bat 
he  is  neglected,  and  roughly  sketched. 
He  comes  to  Cologne  to  raise  troops 
for  the  emperor,  and  is  very  success- 
ful in  his  recruiting,  having  mastered 
a  strong  body  of  idle  artisans,  de- 
bauched students,  and  desperadoes 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart 
he  drinks  himself  iU ;  Hildebrand 
attends  him,  and  wins  his  heart  by 
tolerating  the  flagon,  when  the 
soldier  had  expected  to  be  pat  on  a 
diet  of  drugs  and  spring  water.  The 
Count^s  levies  are  drawn  up,  and 
about  to  march  away,  when  the 
police  make  their  appearance  at  Dr 
Da  Silva's  door,  to  arrest  him  and 
his  assistant  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft. Warned  in  tune,  Hildebrand 
conceals  himself  amongst  tiie  men 
at  anns,  and  follows  Philipps  to  the 
field  as  body-surgeon.  It  is  the 
period  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
the  ambitious  medidner,  internipted 
in  his  pmrnt  of  the  grand  secret  of 
gold-making,  conceives  the  more 
feasible  project  of  rising  to  eminence 
and  wealth  by  deeds  of  arms.  He  is 
confirmed  in  his  new  aspirations  by 
the  gift  of  a  sword,  manufactored  by 
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tbe  headsman,  and  supposed  to  con- 
fer inyincibilitj  on  him  who  wields 
it.  There  is  a  remarkable  chapter, 
from  which  we  gather  the  details  of 
this  superstition.  Hannadam,  the 
executioner,  has  his  fortified  dwelling 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cologne,  and  one 
eyening  a  Lutheran  officer  rides  up 
from  the  adjacent  Swedish  camp,  and 
endeavours  to  induce  Jiim,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  well-fill^  purse,  to  make 
him  a  charmed  sword.  From  the  bat- 
tlements of  his  little  fortress,  Hanna- 
dam holds  converse  with  the  Swede, 
who  complains  tiiat  he  has  had  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup  for  twenty  years, 
and  is  still  a  comet,  whilst  his  com- 
rades of  equal  standing  have  risen  to 
high  rank.  He  holds  it  high  time  to 
look  after  his  promotion. 

"'Undoubtedly  it  is,'  said  the 
headsman  jeeringly.  *A  forty-year 
old  comet  cuts  a  poor  figure.  I  wHl 
promote  you  to  a  majority.' 

"  '  So  you  shall,'  replied  the  horse- 
man, '  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  But 
first  answer  a  question, — ^you  are  a 
popish  idolator?' 

"'Infernal  heretic!'  shouted  the 
executioner.  'Would  you  have  me 
set  my  dogs  at  you?' 

"  The  Swede  was  astounded,  by 
this  borst  of  anger.  He  had  intended 
no  harm,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart  had  designated  tbe  Boman 
Catholics  by  the  epithet  that  from  child- 
hood npwards  he  had  heard  and  used. 

"  '  LT  you  are  no  idolator,'  he  re- 
plied very  quietly,  '  give  me  back  my 
purse.' 

"  The  headsman  laughed. 

"  '  I  am  papist  enough,'  he  said, 
'  to  take  example  by  my  priests,  and 
restore  no  offermg.' 

"  'Indeed,'  said  the  comet.  'But 
I  begin  to  see  what  offended  you. 
Never  fear,  you  shall  not  hear  the 
word  ^ain.' 

"  '  You  will  do  wisely  not  to  repeat 
it.  And  now  say  what  you  would 
for  your  money.' 

"  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  cannot  get 
promotion?' 

"  i  WeU— ' 

»"  WeU?  In  the  name  of  aU  the 
idols,  I  would  have  a  charmed  sword, 
such  as  only  a  headsman  and  a  Bo- 
manist  can  make.' 

"The  pnrse  fell  jingling  at  the 
Swede's  feet. 
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"  '  Begone !'  cried  the  headsman. 
'  I  am  no  soi-cerer.' 

"  '  The  charmed  sword  is  a  matter 
of  white  magic,  seeing  it  is  made 
under  invocation  of  the  holy  Trinity 
and  of  the  blessed  cavalier,  St  Martin, 
without  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
To-night  is  favourable  to  its  forging — 
such  a  night  will  not  for  a  long  time 
recur — ^for  me,  perhaps,  never — with 
the  like  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances. Do  my  bidding,  and 
take  the  rich  reward.  After  midnight, 
red  Mars  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  in 
the  direct  aspect  of  Venus.  That  is 
the  lucky  hour  to  put  the  weapon 
together.  The  blade  must  be  a  sword 
that  has  served  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
severed  a  criminal's  head  from  his 
body ;  the  wood  of  the  hilt  must  be 
part  of  the  wheel  upon  which  some 
poor  sinner  has  been  broken ;  the 
guard  must  be  of  the  metal  of  chains 
in  which  a  murderer  has  been  hung. 
You  need  put  it  but  loosely  together; 
the  armourer  shall  complete  the  work. 
The  blade  is  the  most  important; 
let  it  be  long  and  slender,  not  above 
two  fingers  broad,  and  with  a  single 
edge.  The  Tubal's-fire  you  of  course 
hav9 :  our  executioners,  also,  keep 
that.  Will  you  prepare  the  sword, 
master?' 

"  '  I  would  do  so,'  replied  the 
headsman,  '  and  have  all  things 
needful ; — ^but  the  fire  is  wanting.' 

"  '  Impossible  I '  exclaimed  the 
cavalier. 

"  'But  nevertheless  trae,'  replied 
Hannadam*.  'I  have  only  lately  in- 
herited my  charge ;  I  found  the  lamp 
in  the  forge  extmguished,  and  since 
then  no  of^  has  been  strack  by  light- 
ning.' 

"  The  Swede  cursed  and  swore  like 
a  blind  heathen,  rode  disconsolately 
away,  and  forgot,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, to  reclaim  the  purse  he  had 
again  thrown  up  to  the  headsman. 
The  latter  whistled  a  peasant's  dance 
between  his  teeth,  and  gave  orders  to 
raise  the  drawbridge. 

"  '  You  told  the  man  an  untrath,' 
said  his  wife  gently ;  '  the  lamp  now 
burning  in  the  smith}'  received  its 
light  from  a  blasted  oak.' 

"  The  headsman  laughed.  '  I 
know  it  right  well,  darling,'  he  re- 
plied; ^but  it  will  be  long  before  I 
give  such  a  sword  to  an  unbelieviug 
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heretio,  for  him  to  use  agBinftt  those 
he  styles  idolators.  I  wOl  at  once 
to  woriL,  and  prepare  the  weapon. 
In  our  days  a  blade  is  not  to  be 
despised,  from  whose  mere  glitter  the 
foe  will  fly  by  doaens/  " 

At  midnight  the  sparks  flew  fast 
in  the  hea&nan's  smithy,  and  the 
wondroas  weapon  wasprepared.  The 
Swede  might  well  hove  fonnd  it  nsefol 
in  the  soFere  action  between  his  oovn- 
trymen  and  the  Imperialists,  which 
took  place  the  following  day  within 
sound  and  sight  of  the  cily.  Thebattle 
over,  Connt  Philipps  and  Hildebrand 
rode  np  to  Hannadam's  dwelling;  and 
the  Connt,  whose  vassal  the  heads- 
man was,  demanded  admittance  and 
lodging.    Hildebrand  showed   some 
repugnance  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
executioner.    ^^No  need   to   fear," 
said   the   Count.      *^  According  to 
imperial    charter,    the    headsman's 
office  is  honourable ;  and,  moreover, 
he  and  his  household  will  have  suffi- 
cient  sense  not  to  touch  us.    His 
bread,  his  wine,  his  meat  do  not  defile 
those  partaking  them,  neither  does 
his  roof  dishonour  those  it   covers. 
But  you  must  have  the  goodness  to 
see  to  our  horses  yourself.    At  the 
worst,  my  nobility  is  good  enough 
to  shield  us  from  stain  even  in  the 
knacker's  dwelling.'"*'    So  the  count 
and  the  leech  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  house  of  Hannadam,  whose 
wife  is  no  other  than  that  beautiful 
Adelgnnde,  with  whom  Hildebrand 
had  been  deeply  in  love,  and  whom 
he  had  now  long  mourned  as  dead. 
She  had  been  tried  at  Cologne  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft,  having  been  de- 
tected gathering  mandragora  at  mid- 
night beneath,  the  gallows,  and  had 
been  put  to  the  torture ;  but  Hanna- 
dam, to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  inflict  it, 
was   touched   by  her   beauty,   and 
handled  her  gently,  sin  a  conversation 
with  Count  Philipps,  he  explains  to 
him  how  it  is  in  tiie  executioner's 
power  greatly  to  aggravate  or  lighten 
the  agony  he  is  ordered  to  inflict. 
Finally,  Hannadam  marries  her,  in 
virtue  of  the  privilege  already  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  Berthold  Benz. 


She  is  a  sonmambulist,  and  baviag 

seen  her  former  lover  enter  iSbe  honse, 

(although  her  husband  does  all  in  liis 

power  to  keep  her  from  sight  of  hfra, 

sod  even  confines  her  in  her  roon,) 

she  gets  np  in  the  night,  and  hr  » 

most  perilous  palb  across  the  roof  of 

the  house,  reaches  Hildebrand*s  obam- 

ber,  bearine  with  her  the  sword  of 

her  husband's  manufacture,  which  die 

gjves  to  her  lover,  bidding  Um  me 

and  oonquOT  with  it.    Taking  litOe 

heed  of  the  supposed  power  attiibntod 

to  the  weapon,  Hildebrand  never* 

theless  girds  it  on,  and  the  next  d«y 

joins  Colonel  Madelon's  regiment  m 

cuirassiers.      Distracted   at  flnding 

Adelgunde  the  wife  of  another  man, 

he  covets  death,  and  resolves  to  seek 

it  in  action.    The  count  unwiDinsly 

parts  with  him,  on  oondiHon  of  Ms 

returning  that  evening  to  his  post. 

But  evening  comes,  the  fight  is  over, 

the  wounded  connt  looks  anxioafidy 

for  his  leech,  and  Hildebrand  appears 

not.    The  cuirassiers  are  far  awvy, 

pursuing  the  beaten  foe. 

Time  passes— the  exact  period  is 
not  defined— and  we  agahi  meet  the 
warlike  physician,  who  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  very  remarkable  chap- 
ter, detailmg  the  punishment  and  de- 
gradation, at  the  headsman's  hands, 
of  an  entire  re^ment  that  has  dis- 
graced  Itself  in   action.     At  that 
period  the  afffdis  of  the  ImperialiBts 
were  'in  any  thing  but  a  flourishing 
state.     At   Leipsig— on   the    same 
ground  where,  eleven  yearsxnreviou^y, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  beaten  'Hnj 
—the  Swedes,  under  the  gallant  Tor- 
stenson,  had  gained  a  signal  victory 
over   the    Archduke   Leopold-Wil- 
liam ;  a  victory  shameful  to  the  Ger- 
man name  from  the  cowardice  and 
want  of  discipline  of  a  portion  of  the 
troops  engaged.    The  remnant  of  the 
beaten   army  rallied    near  Prague, 
whose  gates,   some  time  after  the 
flght,  a  regiment  of  cavaby  was  seen 
to  approach,  its  ranks  thinned  less  by 
hostile   sword  than  by  scandalous 
desertion.     Deep   shame   sat   upon 
the   bearded    countenances  of    the 
horsemen,   and   their   hearts    were 


♦  The  oface  of  knacker  {fSekinder,  Ahdtoker)  in  recent  timcB  often  united  with  that 
of  public  executioner,  wae  formerly  ezercieed  by  his  knayes  and  Bubordfrales, 
(German,  henkmkneehu ;  French,  VaUts  d^  B<mma%)  and  was  held  eipwslally 
infamous. 
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oppresaed  bj  appvdtension  of  pontih- 
niaiit ;  for  mmonr  ,«aid  tiiat  the 
cofpewafl  oidoired  to  Prague  'to  an- 
swer for  its  misoondnct.  The  officers 
were  eren  mofe  cast  down  than  the 
men;  tiiey  spite  in  whispece,  oon- 
snltaig  each  other  how  they  mi|^t 
hert  justify  themselves,  and  proposing 
to  throw  all  the  blame  on  tiieir  sub- 
ordinates. On  the  other  hand,  the 
private  sddiers  did  not  scmple  to  say 
above  their  breath,  that  '^  a  sensible 
housekeeper  begins  to  sweep  his  stairs 
ficom  the  top."  The  reghnent  was 
dose  to  the  town,  ordering  its  ranks 
previoiis  to  entrance,  when  a  yonng 
officer  came  np  at  fidl  gallop,  sahtted 
the  colonel  conrteoosfy  but  coldly, 
and  said: 

^*  I  am  the  beaver  of  tm  mipleasant 
order." 

''  Dvty  is  duty,  6hr,"  replied  the 
commanding  officer ;  ^^  be  good  enough 
to  ddlver  yoor  message." 

This  was  to  the  efi^  that  the  men 
should  dismount,  lead  tiieir  horses 
into  the  town  with  lowered  colours 
andwitiionttnimpet*sonnd,  and  then, 
so  soon  as  the  beasts  were  put  up, 
repair  to  tiie  mariiet-place  with 
swords  at  side,  offieeiB  as  weU  as 
men.  This  reception  was  ominous 
of  even  worse  things  than  had  been 
aatieipated;  and  many  a  soldier 
T^retted  he  had  not  followed  an 
example  abundantly  supi^ied  him, 
and  ^sorted  immediately  irfter  the 
battle.  In  two  hours  time,  however, 
the  regiment  arrived  with  downcast 
eyes  at  the  appointed  place  of  muster. 
They  mardied  two  and  two,  with  long 
intervals  between  the  files.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  streets  were 
pickets  of  dismounted  dragoons,  four 
de^i,  their  musketoons  on  their 
arms,  their  drawn  swords  banging 
fiom  their  wrists;  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  were  lined 
with  carabineers,  their  weapons  at 
the  recover.  A  major  and  a  provost- 
marshal  weie  there  on  horseback, 
the  latter  attended  by  his  men,  who 
stood  round  a  couple  of  carts.  As 
each  rank  of  the  cuirassiers  reached 
the  square,  the  major  commanded 
them  to  halt,  and  then  gave  the 
word  "  Draw  swords  1 "  followed  by 
*'  Ground  arms  I "  Whereupon  every 
man^  without  distinction,  had  to  lay 
his  naked  sword  upon  the  ground, 


before  he  was  sallowed  to  move  for- 
wards. The  comets  did  the  same 
with  th^  colours,  and  the  provost's 
men  took  up  swords  and  standards 
and  put  them  in  the  carts.  The  dis- 
armed soldiers  formed  up  as  prisoners 
in  the  square,  and  thdr  hearts  mis- 
gave them  when  tiiey  saw  it  arranged 
as  for  an  approaching  execution. 
T^e,  there  was  neither  scaffold  nor 
gallows,  but  in  the  centre  stood  the 
gloomy  man  in  the  red  doak,  his 
assistants  behind  him,  between  an 
iron  vice  and  a  pile  of  brushwood.  A 
hedge  of  halberds  surrounded  the 
whole  square.  On  one  side  a  crowd 
of  military  officials  of  high  rank  sat 
upon  their  horses,  to  try  the  offenders, 
if  indeed  trial  could  be  said  to  await 
men  manifestly  already  condemned. 
Hard  upon  the  circle  of  military 
pressed  the  populace;  windows,  roofs, 
and  balconies  were  thronged  with 
curious  spectators ;  but  it  was  as  much 
as  the  nearest  of  them  could  do  to 
catch  a  fow  words  of  what  passed, 
when  the  disarmed  regiment  appeared 
before  the  court-martial. 

'The  heads  of  accusation  were  tole- 
rably weU  known,  and  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  one  undeniable  fact 
that  the  regiment,  at  first  victorious, 
but  afterwards  repulsed,  had  fled  in 
shameful  haste  and  confusion,  com- 
municating its  panic  to  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  leaving  the  infantry  exposed, 
and  causing  the  loss  of  the  i^ady 
half-won  fight.  These  circumstances 
were  too  notorious  to  need  proof; 
and  the  chief  question  was,  whether 
the  soldiers  had  fledi  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  of  their  officers,  or  whether 
the  latter  had  been,  by  their  pusil- 
lanimity, the  chief  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster. This  question  it  probably  was 
that  was  debated  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  produced  such  violent  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  prisoners,  that 
the  intervention  of  the  guard  was 
requured  to  keep  them  from  coming 
to  blows.  The  bystanders  could  not 
distinguish  words,  but  only  a  confused 
clamour  of  voices,  iriiich  suddenly 
ceased  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
The  prisoners  drew  back ;  the  judges 
consulted  together  for  a  moment; 
and  then  there  was  an  abrupt  and  un- 
easy movement,  amongst,  beliind,  and 
in  front  of  them,  the  motive  of  which 
immediately  became  apparent.    The 
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spectators  knew  not  whither  first  to 
turn  their  eyes.  Here  policemen 
bound  the  officers*  hands  behind  their 
backs ;  in  another  place  the  provost's 
men  separated  the  soldiers  by  tens, 
something  in  the  way  in  which  a 
tithe-owner  connts  the  sheaves  in  a 
field.  Drums  were  placed  on  end, 
with  dice  upon  their  heads :  yonder 
the  bnishwood  blazed  np  in  bright 
flames,  which  the  headsman's  helpers 
fed  with  the  colours  and  decorations 
of  the  regiment,  whilst  their  master 
snapped  sword-blade  after  sword- 
blade  in  his  iron  vice.  With  mourn- 
ful eyes  the  officers  saw  their  flags 
consumed  and  their  weapons  broken 
at  the  hangman's  hands.  The  most 
painful  death  would  have  been  sweet 
and  welcome  compared  to  this  moral 
agony.  Despondingly  they  sank 
their  heads,  and  those  esteemed  them- 
selves fortunate  whose  hair  was  long 
enough  to  hide  their  shanie-strickeu 
countenances. 

Whilst  the  officers  endured  the 
curious  or  spiteful  gaze  of  the  throng, 
the  men  threw  dice  for  their  lives 
upon  the  sheepskin  tables.  He*  of 
each  ten  who  threw  the  lowest,  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  execu- 
tioners, who  bound  his  hands  and 
placed  him  with  the  group  of  officers. 
And  the  closing  act  of  this  terrible 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  pub- 
lic crier,  who  proclaimed  the  whole 
regiment,  from  the  lieutenant-colonel 
down  to  the  last  dragoon,  as  ^^Schebne^^ 
or  infamous  knaves.  After  which  the 
mob  dispersed,  streaming  throng 
lanes  and  alleys  to  the  place  where 
the  officers  and  tenth  men  were  to 
be  hanged.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  were  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  security,  till  such  time  as  they 
could  be  sent  to  dig  fortifications  in 
Hungary,  or  to  labour  on  the  wharves 
of  a  seaport. 

Hildebrand  Pfeiffer  is  amongst  those 
saved  from  death  to  undergo  slavery; 
but  he  contrives  to  escape  his  doom, 
and  is  next  seen  dwelling,  a  pious 
ascetic  and  penitent,  in  a  mountain 
hermitage,  under  the  name  of  Father 


Gregorius.    Enthusiastic  in  whatever 
he  does,  he  passes  his  time  proetrmte 
before  a  cmdfix,  lacerating  Ids  shoul- 
ders with  many  stripes.    His  deqMur 
arises  partly  fifom  gritf  at  the  loss  of 
Addgnnde,  and  partly  from  shame 
at  having  been  branded  as  a  dastard 
with  the  rest  of  Madelon's  cuirassiera. 
His  old  friend  and  patron,   Count 
Philipps,  finds  him  out,  reas<His  with 
and  consoles  him,  and  makes  him  his 
chaplain.    But  after  he  has  long  been 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  eloquence, 
he  o£fends  the  Count  by  a  diatribe 
against  the  prevalent  belief  in  witch- 
craft, whose  absurdity  his  good  sense 
and  early  education  enable  him  to 
recognise.    There  is  an  extraordinanr 
scen^at  a  convent,  where  Addgnnde^ 
who  deserted  her  husband's  honse  on 
the  night  of  her  interview  with  HUde- 
brand,  has  taken  refuge.    She  fiyis 
into  a  manner  of  ecstasy,  repeals 
Solomon's  Song  in  Latin,  and  commits 
other  extravagandes,  greatly  to  the 
scandal   of  fhe  sisterhood,    and   of 
Father   Bonaventura,    the    convent 
chaplain.     Finally,  both  Hildebraad 
and  Adelgnnde  are  burnt  for  soroeiy. 
There  is  a  vein  of  interest  in  ^e  tale 
to  the  very  end,  although  the  book,  in 
an  artistical  sense,  is  roughly  done. 
The  style  is  crabbed,  and  the  dialogue 
quaint,  but  often  effective.    The  &al 
volume  of  the  Malefizbuch,  under  the 
agreeable  title   of  "  Galgenvogel, " 
(Gallowsbirds)  contains  four  tales  of 
veiy  middling  merit,  and  is  altogether 
the  worst.    It  differs  from  the  other 
two  as  saying  little  concerning  the 
headsman  ana  his  functions,  further 
than  that  he  steps  in  at  the  close  of 
each  tale,  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
the   law   on    the    criminals   whose 
offences  and  adventures  it  narrates. 
M.  Ch^zy  announces    his   store  of 
materials  to  be  by  no  means  expended, 
and  promises  a  further  series  should 
this  one  find  favour.    If  it  does  so, 
he  must  attribute  the  success  to  the 
interest  inseparable  from  the  subject, 
not  unlikely  to  attract  readers  in  spite 
of  the  editor's  negligence,  and  of  the 
book's  manifold  defidencies. 
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EDINBUBGH  AFTER  FLODDEN. 

The  great  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  npon  the  9th  of  September  1518. 
The  de^t  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fantastic 
ideas  of  chivaliy  entectained  by  James  IV.,  and  his  refusal  to  avail  himself  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  his  position,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  of  any 
reoonnted  in  the  histoir  of  the  northern  wars.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
kingdom,  both  Lowland  and  Highland,  was  assembled,  and  the  contest  was 
one  of  the  sternest  and  most  desperate  upon  record. 

For  several  honis  the  victory  seemed  doabtfiil.  On  the  left  the  Scots 
obtained  a  decided  advantage ;  on  the  right  wing  they  were  broken  and 
overthrown ;  and  at  last  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  was  brought  into  the 
centre,  where  King  James  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  commanded  in  person.  The 
determined  valour  of  James,  imprudent  as  It  was,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  to 
a  pitch  of  desperation  the  courage  of  the  meanest  soldiers ;  and  the  ground 
becoming  soft  and  slippery  from  blood,  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  shoes, 
and  secured  a  firmer  footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose. 

**  It  is  owned,'^  says  Aberoromby,  *'  that  both  parties  did  wonders,  but 
none  on  either  side  performed  more  than  the  King  himself.  He  was  again  told 
that  by  coming  to  handy  blows  he  could  do  no  more  than  another  man,  whereas, 
by  keeping  the  post  due  to>  his  station,  he  might  be  worth  many  thousands. 
Yet  he  would  not  only  fight  in  person,  but  also  on  foot ;  for  he  no  sooner  saw 
that  body  of  the  EngUsh  give  way  which  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
bat  be  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  commanded  his  guard  of  noblemen  and 
genUemen  to  do  the  like  and  follow  him.  He  had  at  first  abundance  of 
sncceas,  but  at  length  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who 
had  defeated  theur  opposites,  coming  in  with  the  Lord  Dacre's  horse,  and  sur- 
rounding the  King's  battalion  on  all  sides,  the  Scots  were  so  distressed  that, 
for  their  last  defence,  they  cast  themselves  into  a  ring ;  and  being  resolved  to 
die  noUy  with  their  sovereign,  who  scorned  to  ask  quarter,  were  altogether 
cut  off.  So  say  the  English  writers,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  are  in 
the  right." 

The  combat  was  maintained  with  desperate  fury  until  nightfall.  At  the 
doee,  according  to  Mr  T^tler,  *^  Surrey  was  uncertain  of  tiie  result  of  the 
battle :  the  remains  of  the  enemy's  centre  still  held  the  field ;  Home,  with  his 
Borderers,  still  hovered  on  the  leSft ;  and  the  commander  wisely  allowed  neither 
porsnit  nor  plunder,  but  drew  off  hi^  men  and  kept  a  strict  watch  during  the 
night.  When  the  morning  broke,  the  Scottish  artillery  were  seen  standing 
deserted  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  their  defenders  had  disappeared ;  and  the 
Earl  ordered  thanks  to  be  given  for  a  victory  which  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Yet,  even  after  all  this,  a  body  of  the  Scots  f^peared  unbroken  upon  a  hill, 
and  were  about  to  charge  the  Lord-Admhral,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  position  by  a  discharge  of  the  English  ordnance. 

*'  The  loss  of  tiie  Scots  in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Of  these,  a  great  proportion  were  of  high  rank ;  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  the  gentry,  tne  farmers,  and  land^  yeomanry,  who  disdained  to 
fly  when  thdr  sovereign  and  his  nobles  lay  stretched  in  heaps  around  them." 
Bendes  King  James,  there  fell  at  Flodden  the  Archbtshop  of  St  Andrews, 
thurteen  earls,  two  bishops,  two  abbots,  fifteen  lords  and  chie&  of  clans,  and 
five  peers'  eldest  sons,  biBsides  La  Motte  the  French  ambassador,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  King.  The  same  historian  adds — ^*  The  names  of  Uie  gentry 
who  feU  are  too  numerous  for  recapitulation,  unce  there  were  few  families  of 
note  in  Scotland  which  did  not  lose  one  relative  or  another,  whilst  some  houses 
had  to  weep  the  death  of  all.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  sensations  of 
sorrow  and  national  lamentation  occasioned  by  the  defeat  were  peculiarly 
poignant  and  lasting— so  that  to  this  day  few  Scotsmen  can  hear  the  name  of 
Flodden  without  a  shudder  of  gloomy  regret." 

The  loss  to  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  was  peculiarly  great.    All  the 
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mag^trates  and  able-bodied  citizens  had  followed  their  King  to  Flodden, 
whence  very  few  of  them  returned.  The  office  of  Provost  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  capital  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  high  ambition,  and  was  con- 
ferred only  upon  persons  of  high  rank  and  station.  There  seems  to  be 
some  nneertainty  whether  the  holder  of  this  dignity  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  flodden  was  Sir  Alexander  Laader,  aaeestor  of  the  FoontBinhall  ihoiily, 
who  was  elected  in  1511,  or  that  sreat  historical  personage,  Archibald  Eail  of 
Angus,  better  known  as  Archibald  Bell-the-Gat,  who  was  chosen  in  151d,  the 
year  of  the  battle.  Both  of  them  were  at  Flodden.  The  name  of  Sir  Alexin* 
der  La^er  appears  npon  the  list  of  the  slain ;  Angus  was  one  of  the  snrnrocs, 
but  his  son,  George,  Master  of  Angus,  fell  fighting  gallantly  by  the  side  of 
Ejng  James.  The  city  records  of  Edinburgh,  which  coimnenoe  about  this 
period,  are  not  dear  upon  the  point,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Earl  of  Angus  was  dected  to  supply  the  place  of  Lander.*  But  althou^ 
the  actual  madstrates  were  absent,  they  had  formally  nominated  deputies  in 
their  stead.  X  find,  on  referring  to  the  dty  records,  that  ^^  George  of  Tonn*' 
had  been  unpointed  to  (^Iciate  in  the  absence  of  the  PiOYOak,  and  that  four 
other  persons  were  sdected  to  dischairge  the  office  of  bailies  until  the  magiA- 
trates  should  return. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  T^ch  pervaded  the  wfa^  of 
Scotland  when  the  intdligence  of  the  defeat  became  known.  In  Edinbaigh  i^ 
was  excessive.    Mr  Amot,  in  the  history  of  that  d<7,  says, — 

'^  The  news  of  thehr  orerthrow  in  the  field  of  Flodden  reached  Edinbugk 
OB  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  overwhdmed  the  inhabitants  with  grief  aiid 
confusion.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  women  seeking  intdligence  about 
thdr  Mends,  damouring  and  weeping.  Those  who  officiated  in  absence  of  the 
magistrates  proved  themsdves  worthy  of  the  trust.  They  issued  a  prodamn- 
tion,  ordering  all  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  military  amy  for  defence  of 
the  dty,  on  the  tolling  of  the  bell ;  and  commanding,  '  that  all  women,  and 
espedally  strangers,  do  repair  to  their  work,  and  not  be  seen  iq[>on  the  street 
ckmnorand  and  cryand;  and  that  women  of  the  better  sort  do  repair  to  the 
church  and  offer  up  prayers,  at  the  stated  hours,  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  and 
his  army,  and  the  townsmen  who  are  with  the  army.* " 

Indeed  the  council  records  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  emergency  of  that 
occasion.  Throughout  the  earlier  pages,  the  word  ^^Flowdoun"  frequeotly 
occurs  on  the  margin,  in  reference  to  yarions  hurried  orders  for  arming  and 
defence ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  English  forces  attem^ied  to 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  attack  the  Scottish  capital,  the  dtiienB  would 
have  resisted  to  the  last.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Ihe  loss  sestained 
by  the  En^h  was  so  severe,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to  avail  himsdf 
of  the  opportunity ;  and  in  fact,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
band his  army. 

The  references  to  the  dty  banner,  contained  in  the  following  poem,  may 
requhre  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a  standard  still  hdd  in  great  honoor  and 
reverrace  by  the  burghers  of  Edinbuigh,  having  been  presented  to  them  by 
James  the  Third,  in  return  for  thehr  lo^  service  in  1482.  This  banner,  along 
with  that  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  still  conspicuous  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  was  honourably  brought  iMck  from  Flodden,  and  certainly 
never  could  have  been  displayed  in  a  mm^  memorable  fidd.  Maitiaud  says, 
with  reference  to  this  very  interesting  relic  of  antiquity, — 

*^  As  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  E^- 
burgherson  tiie  aforesaid  occadon,  the  King  granted  them  a  banner  or  standard, 
witii  a  power  to  display  the  same  in  defence  of  their  king,  country,  and  their 
own  rights.  This  flag  is  kept  by  the  Convener  of  the  Trades ;  at  whose 
i^pearance  therewith,  it  is  said  that  not  only  the  lutiflcers  of  Edinburgh  are 
obliged  to  repau-  to  it,  but  all  the  artisans  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  are 
bound  to  follow  it,  and  fight  under  the  Convener  of  Edinburig^  as  aforesaid." 

*  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  succeeded  in  the  Provost^hip  of  Edinburgh  by  Alexan- 
der, Lord  Home,  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  in  1514. 
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I. 
N£ws  of  battle ! — ^news  of  battle  t 

Hark  I  'tis  ringmg  down  the  stieet : 
And  the  archways  and  the  payement 

Bear  the  chuig  of  hurying  feet 
News  of  batHe  ?    Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

News  of  triumph?  Who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  onr  noble  aimy, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  King  ? 
All  last  night  we  watehed  the  beacons 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindledt 

Message  of  the  opened  war. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

Shot  aerees  tiie  trembling  sky : 
Fearful  lights,  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

u. 

News  of  battle  I    Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate ; 
*^  Warder— warder  I  open<^cklyi 

Man — ^is  this  &  tiaaa  to  wait?'* 
And  the  heavy  gates  are-  (queued : 

Then  a  mummr  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  oai  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man, 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan. 
Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 
God!  can  that  be  Bandolph  Murray, 

Ciq;)tain  of  the  city  band  ? 

m. 

Bound  him  crush  the  pe<^le,  carying. 

^ '  TeU  us  all-*-0  tell  us  trie  I 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Bandolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  ? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers    childrwi? 

Have  they  met  the  English  fi>e  ? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  nnfoUowed  ? 

Is  it  weal,  ox  is  it  woe ?'' 
Like  a  corpse  the  grizzly  warrior 

Looks  from  otit  his  helm  of  steelt 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer, 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
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Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  dt  J  streets  they  ride ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
*^  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come ; " 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner. 

And  the  asker^s  voice  is  dumb. 

IV. 

The  elders  of  the  city, 

Have  met  within  their  hall : 
The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  charged 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
**  Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

*'  Your  hearts  are  stout  and  true ; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  yon. 
My  trumpet  from  the  Border^side 

Shall  send  a  blast  so  dear. 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven 

That  back  I  never  come. 
And  if,  instead  of  Scottish  shouts. 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum, — 
Then  let  the  warning  beDs  ring  out. 

Then  gird  you  to  the  fray,    ' 
Then  man  the  walls  like  bui^hers  stout^ 

And  fight  while  fight  you  may. 
TVere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 

The  roofs  should  thunder  down. 
Than  that  the  foot  of  fordgn  foe 

Should  trample  in  the  town  !*^ 

V. 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray — 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak, 
And,  as  he  defied  his  broken  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek : 
They  fell  upon  his  corslet, 

And  on  his  mailed  hand, 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully. 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  behdd  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear. 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
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They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring : 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 
And  their  sons  were  with  t^e  King. 

VI. 

And  up  then  rose  the  Provost, 

A  brave  old  man  was  he, 
Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame, 

And  chivalrous  degree. 
He  ruled  our  city  like  a  Lord 

Wlio  brooked  no  equal  here, 
And  ever  for  the  townsmen's  rights 

Stoqd  up  'gainst  prince  and  peer. 
And  he  had  seen  the  Scottish  host 

March  from  the  Borough-muir, 
With  music-storm  and  clamorous  shout 
And  all  the  din  that  thunders  out. 

When  youth's  of  victory  sure. 
But  yet  a  dearer  thought  had  he, 

For,  with  a  father's  pride, 
He  saw  his  last  remaining  son 

Go  forth  by  Randolph's  side, 
With  casque  on  head  and  spur  on  heel, 

All  keen  to  do  and  dare; 
And  proudly  did  that  gallant  boy 

Dunedin's  banner  bear. 
O  woeful  now  waa  the  old  man's  look 

And  he  spake  right  heavily — 
"  Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings, 

However  sharp  they  be! 
Woe  is  written  (m  thy  visage. 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face ; 
Speak,  though  it  be  of  overthrow- 
It  cannot  be  disgrace ! " 

vn. 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 
That  wrung  that  soldier  proud : 

Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 
And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 

Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner, 
To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 

Saying—"  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 
From  the  bravest  of  the  land ! 

Aye !  ye  may  look  upon  it- 
It  was  guarded  well  and  long, 

By  your  brothers  and  your  children. 
By  the  valiant  uid  the  strong. 
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One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 

Ab  the  archers  laid  them  low, 
Grimly  dying,  still  nnconquered, 

With  tiieir  faces  to  the  foei. 
Aye  1  ye  well  may  look  npon  it — 

There  is  more  than  honour  there, 
Else  be  sure  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  darii  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  such  a  costly  dye; 
It  hath  lain  npon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  Ue. 
Sirs,  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy. 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing. 
For  the  stain  ye  see  npon  it 

Was  the  life-blood  of  your  King  i " 


vin. 

Woe,  and  woe,  and  lamentation  I 

What  a  piteous  cry  was  there! 
Widows,  maidens,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair  I 
Through  the  streets  the  death-word  rushes. 

Spreading  terror,  sweeping  on — 
^*  Jesu  Christ  1  our  King  has  fallen — 

O  great  Grod,  King  James  is  gone ! 
Holy  Mother  Mary,  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  didst  lose  thy  Son ! 
O  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before! 
O  our  King — ^the  good,  the  noble* 

Shall  we  see  him  never  more  ? 
Woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland! 

O  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men  I 
Surely  some  have  ^scaped  the  Southron, 

Surely  some  will  come  again  I " 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem — 
Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin — 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them  I 

IX. 

But  within  the  Coundl  Chamber 

All  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Whilst  the  tempest  of  their  sorrow 

Shook  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 
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Well  indeed  wagak  they  be  shaken 

With  the  weight  of  snch  a  blow, 
He  was  gone--4heir  prince,  their  idd, 

Whom  they  loyed  and  worsdiqiped  so ! 
Like  a  knell  of  deatii-  and  jndgnuent 

Bung  from  heaven  by  aagd  hand, 
Fell  the  words  of  desolation 

On  the  dden  of  the  land. 
Hoary  heads  were  bowed  and  trembling, 

Withered  hands  were  dai^ed  aad  wrung ; 
God  had  left  the  old  and  flBeble, 

He  had  ta^en  away  the  young. 


Then  the  Provost  he  uprose. 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  wMte, 
But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow^ 

And  his  eye  was  Ml  of  light 
^*  Thou  hast  spoken^  Tiandolph  Murray, 

Like  a  soldier  stoat  and  true ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  fiice  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing— thou,  a  knight  and  captain — 

Here,  alive  within  thy  mail ! 
Now,  as  my  God  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done, 
Than  hadst  thou  tarried  in  thy  place. 

And  died  above  my  son ! 
Thou  needst  not  tell  it.    He  is  dead. 

God  help  us  all  this  day  I 
But  speak — how  fought  the  citizens 

Within  the  furious  fray? 
For,  by  the  might  of  Mary, 

Twere  something  still  to  tell 
That  no  Scottish  foot  went  backward 

When  the  Boyal  Lion  fdl  I " 


'^  No  one  failed  him !    He  is  keeping 

Boyal  state  and  semblance  still ; 
Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him. 

Cold  on  Flodden's  fatal  hill. 
Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted, 

Whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away^ 
Not  a  single  man  departed 

From  his  monarch  yesterday. 
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Had  yon  seen  them,  O  my  masters  1 

When  the  night  began  to  fall, 
And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 

Round  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall ! 
As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 

Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward, 

Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them, 

Which  the  boldest  dared  not  scale ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body, 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  nudl  I 
And  behind  it  lay  our  monarch 

Clenching  still  his  shivered  sword  : 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  a  southern  lord. 
All  so  thick  they  lay  together, 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky, 
That  I  knew  not  who  were  stricken, 

Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 
Few  there  were,  when  Surrey  halted 

And  his  wearied  host  withdrew ; 
None  but  dying  men  around  me, 

When  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
Then  I  stooped,  and  took  the  banner, 

As  ye  see  it,  from  his  breast. 
And  I  closed  our  heroes  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 
In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 

As  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall. 
And  the  heavy  clouds  were  settUng 

Over  Flodden,  like  a  pall.'* 


3UI. 

So  he  ended.    And  the  others 

Cared  not  any  answer  then ; 
Sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow, 

Sitting  anguish-struck,  like  men 
Who  have  seen  the  roaring  torrent 

Sweep  their  happy  homes  away, 
And  yet  linger  by  the  margin, 

Staring  idly  on  the  spray. 
But  without  the  maddening  tumult 

Waxes  ever  more  and  more, 
And  the  crowd  of  wailing  women 

Gather  round  the  Council  door. 


i 
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Eveiy  dusky  spire  is  ringing 

With  a  dull  and  hollow  knell, 
And  the  Miserere^s  singing 

To  the  tolUng  of  the  bell. 
Through  the  streets  the  bnrghers  hany, 

Spreading  terror  as  thej  go ; 
And  the  rampart^s  thronged  with  watchers 

For  the  coming  of  the  foe. 
From  each  mountain  top  a  pillar 

Streams  into  the  torpid  air, 
Bearing  token  from  the  Border 

That  the  English  host  is  there. 
All  without  is  flight  and  terror, 

All  within  is  woe  and  fear — 
God  protect  thee.  Maiden  City, 

For  thy  latest  hour  is  near ! 


xui. 

No !  not  yet,  thou  high  Dunedin, 

Shalt  thou  totter  to  thy  fall ; 
Though  thy  bravest  and  thy  strongest 

Are  not  there  to  man  the  wall. 
No,  not  yet !  the  ancient  sphit 

Of  our  fathers  hath  not  gone : 
Take  it  to  thee  as  a  buckler 

Better  far  than  steel  or  stone. 
O  remember  those  who  perished 

For  thy  birth-right  at  the  time, 
When  to  be  a  Scot  was  treason. 

And  to  side  with  Wallace,  crime  ! 
Have  they  not  a  voice  among  us. 

Whilst  their  hallowed  dust  is  here? 
Hear  ye  not  a  summons  sounding 

From  each  buried  warrior^s  bier  ? 
Up  I — they  say — and  keep  the  freedom, 

Which  we  won  you  long  ago  : 
Up  I  and  keep  our  graves  unsullied. 

From  the  insults  of  the  foe  I 
Up !  and  if  ye  cannot  save  them. 

Come  to  us  in  blood  and  fire : 
Midst  the  crash  of  falling  turrets. 

Let  the  last  of  Scots  expire ! 

xrv. 

Still  the  bells  are  tolling  fiercely. 
And  the  cry  comes  louder  in : 

Mothers  wailing  for  their  children. 
Sisters  for  their  slaughtered  kin. 
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All  is  terror  and  ^obo&bc^ 

TS\.  the  Provost  rises  up, 
Calm,  as  though  he  had  not  tasted 

Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cop. 
All  so  stately  from  his  sorrow, 

Rose  the  old  nndannted  Cluef, 
That  yon  had  not  deemed,  to  see  him. 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 
^^  Ronse  ye,  Sirs  I"  he  said,  **  we  rassj  not 

Longer  monm  for  what  is  done : 
If  onr  Kmg  be  taken  from  ns. 

We  are  left  to  guard  his  son. 
We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  city 

From  the  foe,  whatever  they  be, 
And  the  oath  that  we  have  taken 

Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 
Death  is  nearer  to  ns,  brethren. 

Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died, 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden 

By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
Let  ns  meet  it  then  in  patience, 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleecUng  yonder. 

Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 
Up,  and  rouse  ye !    Tune  is  fleeting, 

And  we  yet  have  much  to  do, 
Up  I   and  haste  ye  through  the  oHy, 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  true  I 
Gather  all  onr  scattered  people. 

Fling  the  banner  out  once  more, — 
Randolph  Murray  I  do  thon  bear  it. 

As  it  erst  was  borne  before :' 
Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it, 

When  they  see  their  monarch's  gore ! 

XV. 

*^  Let  them  cease  that  dismal  kneUingf 

It  is  time  enough  to  ring. 
When  the  fortress-strength  of  Scotland 

Stoops  to  ruin  like  its  King. 
Let  the  bells  be  kept  for  waning. 

Not  for  terror  and  alarm : 
When  they  next  are  heard  to  thunder. 

Let  each  man  and  stripling  arm. 
Bid  the  women  leave  then*  wailing,— 

Do  they  think  that  woeful  strain, 
From  the  bloody  heaps  of  Flodden 

Can  redeem  their  dearest  slain  ? 
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Bid  them  cease,  or  rather  hasten 

To  the  churches,  eveiy  one ; 
There  to  pray  to  Mary  Mother, 

And  to  her  anointed  Son, 
That  the  thunderbolt  above  us 

May  not  fall  In  ruin  yet ; 
That  in  fire,  and  blood,  and  rajrfne, 

Scotland's  gloiy  may  not  set. 
Let  them  pray, — ^for  never  women 

Stood  in  need  of  such  a  prayer ! 
En^and'B  yeomen  shall  not  find  them 

Clinging  to  the  altars  there. 
Ifo !  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish, 

Man  and  maiden,  let  us  fall : 
Let  a  oommon  gulf  of  ruin 

Open  wide  to  whelm  us  all  I 
2^ever  shall  the  ruthless  spoiler 

Lay  his  hot  insulting  hand 
.  On  the  sisters  of  our  heroes 

While  we  bear  a  torch  or  brand ! 
Up,  and  rouse  ye,  then,  my  brothers, — 

But  when  next  ye  hear  the  bell 
Sounding  forth  the  sullen  summons 

That  may  be  our  funeral  knell. 
Once  more  let  us  meet  together, 

Once  more  see  each  other^s  face ; 
Then,  like  men  that  need  not  tremble. 

Go  to  our  appointed  place. 
God,  our  Father,  will  not  fail  us     * 

In  that  last  tremendous  hour, — 
If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble, 

Hb  will  be  our  strength  and  tower ; 
Though  the  ramparts  rock  beneath  us. 

And  the  waDs  go  crashing  down, 
Hiough  the  roar  of  conflagration 

Bellow  o'er  the  sinking  town ; 
There  is  yet  one  place  of  shelter, 

Where  the  foeman  cannot  come. 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 

Of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum. 
There  again  well  meet  our  children. 

Who,  on  Hodden's  trampled  sod, 
For  their  King  and  for  their  country 

Bendered  up  their  souls  to  God. 
There  shall  we  have  rest  and  refuge, 

With  our  dear  departed  brave, 

And  the  ashes  of  the  city 

Be  our  universal  grave  I" 

W.  E.  A. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  PICTUBES. 


▲  LETTER  TO  EUSEBIUS. 


Dear  Eusebius,  —  Your  letter  of  Athens/^  not  the  least  pleasing  that 
inquiry  reached  me  at  Gratian^s,  just  portrait  of  the  "  gentle  musician/' 
at  the  moment  we  were  setting  off  to  The  Curate  saw  how  much  these  prints 
pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  our  friend  attracted  my  notice,  and  said  that  he 
the  Curate,  who  had  ensconced  him-  would  give  me  a  treat  on  the  mor- 
self  in  happiness  and  a  curacy  about  row,  as  he  expected  a  package  of 
an  easy  day^s  ride  from  his  former  prints  all  framed  and  glazed,  which  a 
abode.  From  that  quarter  I  have  no  wealthy  relative,  with  whom,  however, 
news  to  tell  you,  but  that  the  winning  he  added,  he  was  not  very  well  ac- 
affabiUty  even  of  Gratian  cannot  ob-  quainted,  had  sent  him — and  he  ex- 
tain  a  smile  or  look  of  acknowledg-  pected  us  to  attend  the  unpacking.  It 
ment  from  Lydia  Prateapace.  She  is  a  present,  ho  said,  to  furnish  my 
parses  him  in  scorn.  We  found  the  curacy,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
Curate  and  his  bride  on  his  little  lawn,  giver^s  taste.  I  wished  at  the  time, 
before  the  door  of  the  prettiest  of  that  my  friend  Eusebius  had  beea 
clerical  residences.  She  was  reading  present  at  the  unpacking ;  for  I  did 
to  him,  and  that  I  know  will  please  not  augur  much  of  the  collection, 
you ;  for  I  have  often  heard  you  say  and  I  thought  the  grace  of  his,  that  b 
that  a  woman^s  reading  inspires  the  of  your  wit,  Eusebius,  might  be  wanted 
best  repose  of  thought,  and  gives  both  either  in  admiration  or  apology.  |For 
sweetness  and  dignity  to  reflection;  ifyou  happened  not  to  like  the  picture, 
that  then  the  true  listener  is  passive  ..  tmi          i.      mi  c  j               r   4l 

J      xt    jf      •     2«           J          *^    o^  , ,  "  ru  warrant  you'll  find  an  excuse  for  the 

under  the  fascmation  and  sense  of  all  ,     „             ^ 

loveliness,  and  his  ideas  rise  the  fairer,  ^  "*' 

as  the  flowers  grow  the  brighter  that  Shall  I  describe  to  you  our  doings  and 
bend  to  the  music  of  the  sweet- voiced  our  sayings  on  this  occasion?  imagioe 
brook.  If  eveiy  reviewer  had  such  a  the  case  before  us  —  and  in  the  words 
reader,  criticism  would  fall  merciful  as  of  another  old  song, 
the  "  gentle  dew," — ^ink  would  lose  its  *•  It  is  our  opening  day." 
blackness.  They  rose  to  greet  us  Well— it  is  opened— now,  Eusebius,  I 
with  the  best  of  welcomes ;  and  like  will  not  particularise  the  contents, 
less  happy  lovers,  The  giver,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 
"Thatdaytheyreadnomore.''  the  patriotic  view  of  encouraging 
The  house  is  simply,  yet  elegantly  native  art,  had  confined  his  choice, 
famished.  To  the  little  library  with  and  had  made  his  selection,  entirely 
its  well-filled  shelves  of  classical  and  from  the  works  of  modem  English 
English  literature,  female  fingers  had  painters  and  engravers.  And  do  not 
lent  a  grace— there  were  flowers,  and  imagine  that  I  am  here  about  to  in- 
the  familiarity  of  work,  to  humanise  dulge  in  any  morose  and  severe  criti- 
the  severest  author  in  this  living  depo-  cism,  and  say,  all  were  bad.  On  the 
sitoryof  the  thoughts  of  all  ages.  The  contrary,  the  works  showed  very 
spirit  of  Plato  might  look  through  his  great  artistic  skill  of  both  kinds ;  in- 
mesmerised  bindkig  and  smile.  The  deed,  the  work  of  the  needle  and  gra- 
busts  of  ancient  poets  seemed  to  ver  exhibited  a  miraculous  power  of 
scent  the  fragrance,  and  bow  their  translation.  That  the  subjects  were 
heads  thankful.  I  could  not  resist  the  such  as  generally  give  pleasure,  can- 
pleasure  of  patting  our  old  acquaint-  not  be  denied;  they  are  widely  por- 
ance  Catullus  on  the  back,  as  I  passed,  chased,  go  where  you  will,  in  every 
which  Gratian  saw,  and  said — '^Ay,  country  town  as  in  the  metropolis; 
ay,  that's  the  rogue  to  whom  I  sacn-  the  printsellers'  windows  scarcely  ex- 
ficed  swine.*'  A  few  spaces  unoccu-  hibit  any  other.  These  piints  were 
pied  by  books,  were  filled  with  choice  therefore  according  to  the  general 
prints  from  pictures  by  Raffaele.  The  taste, — and  therefore  the  Curate  must 
most  appropriate  was  the  ^*  School  of  be  expected  to  be  highly  gratified  with 
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his  present.  Perhaps  he  was — ^but  he 
certainly  looked  puzzled  ;  and  the 
first  thing  he  said  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  '  *  Are 
they  not  framed  and  glazed  ?"  said 
Gratian:  ^^hang  them  np,  by  all 
means.'*  "Yes,"  said  the  bride, 
delightfully  ready  to  assnme  the  con- 
jugal defence,  "but  where?  You  would 
not  have  me  pnt  the  horses  and  dogs 
in  my  boudoir ;  and  the  other  rooms  of 
our  nest  have  already  pictures  so  out 
of  character  that  these  would  only 
be  emblems  of  disagreement ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  see  any 
thing  of  that  nature  here — yet."  But 
let  me,  Eosebius,  take  the  order  of 
conversation. 

Gratian. — ^There  is  a  queen  tamer 
of  all  animals,  and  though  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  Curate's  wife  among 
the  monsters,  I  doubt  not  she  could 
alwa3rs  charm  away  any  discordance 
these  pictures  might  give.  And  look 
now  at  the  noble  face  of  that  honest 
and  well-educated  horse.  He  would 
be  a  gentleman  of  rank  among  the 
houyhnhnms.  I  love  his  placid  face. 
He  reminds  me  of  my  old  pet  bay 
Peter,  and  many  a  mile  has  he  carried 
his  old  master  that  was  so  fond  of 
him.  I  have  ridden  him  over  gorse 
and  road  many  a  long  day.  He  lived 
to  be  upwards  of  thirty-three,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  bite  and  annuity,  in  a 
fat  paddock,  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  of  his  life. 

Aquilius. — Gratian's  benevolence, 
yon  see,  regulates  his  tastes :  he  loves 
ail  creatures,  but  especially  the  dumb : 
he  speaks  to  them,  and  makes  elo- 
quent answers  for  them.  You  know 
he  has  a  theory  respecting  their  lan-^ 
gnage. 

CvRATB. — And  Gratian  is  happy 
therein:  I  wish  I  had  more  taste  of 
this  kind,  for  these  things  are  very 
beautiful  in  themselves ;  they  are 
honedt-looking  creatures.  In  that  I 
have  been  like  Bern! : 

"  PiaceTangU  i  cavalli 

Auai,  ma  si  passava  del  videre, 

Che  modo  non  avea  da  comparalli.'* 

Lyoia. — If  they  are  honest,  there 
are  some  sly  ones  too.  What  say  you 
to  this  law-snit  of  Landseer's  ?  I  think 
I  could  make  a  pet  of  the  judge. 

Aquilius. — Great  as  Landseer  is, 
I  like  this  but  little.    The  picture 
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was  surprisingly  painted,  but  when 
you  have  admired  the  handiwork, 
there  is  an  end.  The  satire  is  not 
good:  something  sketchy  may  have 
suited  the  wit,  but  the  labour  be- 
stowed makes  it  serious:  we  want 
the  shortness  of  fable  to  pass  off  the 
"  anmali  parhmtL^^ 

Curate. — Gratian,  who  ought  to 
order  a  composition  picture  of  "  The 
Happy  Family"  all  living  in  concord, 
knows  all  the  race,  in  and  out  of 
kennel,  and  should  tell  us  if  these 
dogs  are  not  a  little  out  of  due  pro- 
poition  one  with  the  other. 

Gratian. — ^I  think  they  are;  but 
do  not  imagine  I  could  bear  to  look 
upon  the  "Happy  Family,"  though 
the  piece  were  painted  by  Landseer. 
I  never  saw  them  in  a  cage  but  I 
longed  to  disenchant  them  of  the 
terror  of  their  keeper.  They  all 
looked  as  if  they  could  eat  each 
other  up  if  they  dared.  No,  no — ^no 
convent  and  nunnery  of  heterogeneous 
natures,  that  long  to  quarrel,  and 
would  tear  each  other  to  pieces  but 
for  fear  of  their  superior.  I  love 
natural  instincts,  and  am  sure  the 
"Happy  family"  must  have  been 
sadly  tortured  to  forget  them. 

Curate. — I  certainly  admbe  these 
animal  portraits,  they  seem  to  be 
very  like  the  creatures  ;  but  I  really 
have  no  galleiy-menagerie  where  I 
can  put  them.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  painted  to  adorn  the 
stable  residences  of  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  turf  and  kennel.  You 
smile,  Aquilius,  but  I  mean  it  not  to 
their  dispraise,  for  in  such  places 
they  might  amuse  in  many  an  idle 
hour,  and  give  new  zest  to  the  fa- 
vourite pursuits. 

Aquilius. — I  only  smiled  at  tlio 
thought,  that  though  many  such 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  go  to  the 
dogs,"  they  would  not  quite  like  to 
see  them  among  the  "family  por- 
traits," and  was  therefoi'e  pleased 
at  your  appropriating  these  produc- 
tions to  the  stable  and  the  kennel.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve Morland  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced pigs  into  a  drawing-room ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  ever  thought 
them  better  in  a  sty. 

Gratian. — Hold  there,  I  won't 
allow  any  one  to  rub  my  pigs^  backs 
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but  myself,  and  yon  know  I  hare  a 
brace  of  Moiiands,  pigs  too,  m  my 
dressing-room. 

Ltdia. — And  if  the  pictures  in 
any  degree  make  yon  treat  yoar  ani- 
mals more  kindly,  Morland  deserves 
praise;  and,  in  that  case,  all  such 
works  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
"  Society  for  the  Prerention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.*' 

AQtnLitiB. — ^If  Gratian  is  kind  of 
1ms  own  nature,  his-  familiarity  with 
all  creatures  is  of  another  kinship 
than  soch  as  art  can  bestow.  He 
would  have  grven  a  litter  of  straw  to 
Morland  himself,  had  he  met  him  in 
one  of  his  vnfinrtnnate  predkaraents, 
and  thus  hare  made  htm  happy.  But 
I  fear  we  are  not  quite  safe  in  thns 
commending  our  dxHce  artists,  on 
the  score  of  the  humanity  they  are 
likely  to  encourage. 

Curate.  —  Why  not?  Has  not 
Lsndseer  dedicated  to  ^^the  Humane 
Society"  the  portrait  of  the  noble 
Retriever;  and  is  that  not  his  ^  chief 
mourner,"  promoting  afifeetion  be- 
tween man  and  beast? 

Gratian. — "  O  si  9k  0mnial^  I 
love  all  field  ^xjrts,  and  river  sports 
too ;  but  it  is  when  horse,  dog,  and 
man  all  agree  in  1^  pleasure,  and  the 
bit  of  cruelty — ^forsuch,  I  suppose,  we 
must  admit  it  to  be — ^is  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  ^at  we 
are  willing  to  adopt  the  Benthamite 
principle  into  the  sporting  eode, 
*'''  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  great- 
■est  number.**  Yet  I  dQnt  like  to  re- 
fine away  feeling  in  this  way,  and 
■say,  many  enjoy,  and  one  poor  crea- 
ture is  hunted.  I  ratiier  pot  it  all 
upon  nature.  There  is  an  instinct  to 
hunt  and  be  hunted,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  reeiproeal  pleasore.  I  like 
our  good  old  sporting  songs;  they 
dwell  upon  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  refreshing  animation,  the  sociality, 
the  good  hmaour  (and  sometbnes  with 
a  nice  touch  of  pity  too^  of  sport ; 
they  take  no  pleaanve  ni  dwelling 
upon  the  hard,  the  cruel  neees^ty. 

AQmLius. — ^Then  are  our  bfdlad- 
makers  mere  tender-hearted  than  oar 
painters! 

Oratiak. — ^And  there  is  need  th^ 
shotiM  be ;  fer  some  of  oar  painters, 
and  not  only  ours,  bat  of  aH  oovntries, 
have,  to  my  mind,  too  much  mdnlged 
in  representations  of  cruelty.    I  hart 


often  wondered  how  many  of  the  old 
{MCtures,  your  martyrdoms  of  sahit^, 
cane  to  bepahxtod.  ¥nio  oooid  taJbe 
pleasure  in  lo^uag  at  tinem? 

CuRATB. — ^The  best  were  woiks  of 
high  genius,  and  were  painted  for  re- 
ligious places;  and  tiioagfa  cmdty  is 
necessary  to  the  story  of  martyrdom, 
it  is  sddom  made  the  sohjeci — it  is 
the  triumph,  the  angelic  chofa*,  and  the 
crown,  and  the  sublime  £uth, — oU 
combine  to  make  the  subliine  sst^ect ; 
the  mere  act  then  becomes  b«t  the 
accessory ;  and  sack  pictnrea,  seen  is 
their  proper  places — ^tiieefaapels  for 
wltich  thoy  were  pamted,  and  with 
the  mind  under  a  religions  impreasioii 
— ^are  of  the  noblest  interest,  of  most 
improving  c(mtempltt(ion«  I  have 
heard  such  pictures  condemned,  be- 
cause they  have  been  seen  in  uncon- 
genial places,  9xA  under  aatagonisUe 
in^ressions.  They  are  not  for  ban- 
qo^-rooms,  nor  bidl-fooma ;  nor  to  be 
commingled  with  the  low-Iifo  snbjects 
of  the  Dutch  echoed,  nor  amidst  the 
amnimm-^^atherum  of  galleries.  The 
art  cannot  ofier  a  higher  pleasnre  than 
the  oontenplation  of  these  sublime 
productions  of  Italian  gesins,  seen 
when  and  where  th^  should  be  ex- 
hUnted,  and  akme.  I  have  seen  some 
that  make  their  own  sanctity,  which 
seems  to  spread  from  t^em  is  a  divine 
light,  and  diffuse  itself  into  the  outer 
obscure,  in  which  all  that  is  unfitting 
and  minute  is  buried ;  and  the  great 
w<nk  of  mind  has  created  its  own 
architecture,  and  fiBed  it  with  the 
religious  awo  xmder  which  we  gace 
and  wonder.  And  n*e  wo  not  the 
better? 

Aquhjua. — I  fisar  tins  age  of  do- 
mestic life  is  against  the  reprodactioQ 
of  such  woiks.  All  that  can  adorn 
the  home,  the  house,  and  not  the 
temple,  we  make  the  object  of  emu- 
lous search.  Even  o«r  cfanrdMS,  if 
they  womld  be  aitowod  to  receive  such 
works,  open  as  they  are  but  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  week,  could  scarcely  have 
influence,  and  inake  such  creations 
felt.  In  Italy,  the  passer-by  has  but 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  enter, 
and  receivo  the  infiuence.  In  sncb 
places,  the  martyrdoms  of  sunts  gave 
eoBviotion  of  Ae  hofiness  of  foith,  the 
beauty  and  peww  of  devolioB. 

G«ATiAK.— True ;  you  wffl  teach 
me  the  more  to  admire  old  itallaa  art. 
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I  confefifl,  the  great  power  yon  describe 

ba»  bat  aeldom  come  home  to  my  feel- 

ings;  perhaps  they  are  natorallj  more 

congenial  w^  home  subjects ;  and  I 

haTe  been  too  often  disgusted  with 

pictoreB  of  honors.    A  Mend  of  mine 

I  <mee  foimd  copying  a  ptcture  of  the 

flaying  a  saint.    T&re  was  a  man 

nnconcfflmedly  tearing  away  his  skin ; 

and  the  taw  flesh  was  portrayed^  I 

dare  aaj,  to  the  life.    He  told  me  it 

was  a  fine  picture.    I  maintained  that 

it  was  too  natnraL    It  was,  in  £ACt,  a 

bad  piclnreyfor  the  sul^ect  was  cruelty; 

nncOTicealed,  detestable  cmel^Y  not 

made  the  means  of  exhibiting  holy 

fortitude.    There  was  nothing  in  it  to 

arert  the  absolute  disgust  such  a  sight 

most  raise.    I  would  as  soon  live  in 

the  ahamblea,  or  in  a  dissecting-room^ 

as  have  sach  a  picture  before  my  eyea 

continnally.    My  friend  thought  only 

of  the  painting ;  the  natnrali^ss  and 

the  skill  that  drew  it  and  coloured  it 

to  the  qnick— not  to  the  life.    I  ha^e 

seen  so  many  of  the  Italian  pictures 

of  a  i^oomy  cast,  that,  for  my  part,  I 

haTe  rather  enjoyed  the  cheeiM  do« 

mestic  scenes  of  life  and  landscape  of 

the  best  Flemish  masters,  and  English 

too. 

CcRAXB. — Art  has  no  power  of  in- 
j  auction,  or  the  hand  of  many  an  artist 
would  be  stayed  from  perilUng  a  pro- 
fanation* Minds  of  aU  grades  have 
been  employed  hi  the  profession.  The 
Italians  ha^e  not  been  exempted  from 
a  corn^tion  of  taste  and  of  power. 
Yet,  wUhout  question,  the  grandest 
and  the  most  touching  creations  of 
art  have  been  the  work  ef  Italiui 
hands,  and  the  conceptions  of  Italian 
minds.  I  £ear  I  am  tdling  bat  ad- 
mitted truisms. 

Jki^anjxsB. — I  know  not  that.  I 
doobt  if  the  pre-eminence  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  established.  What  works 
do  onr  eoUectors  mostly  purchase — 
your  mm.  of  taste,  yonr  caterera 
for  our  Natiimal  GbiUery,  those  to 
wfaoee  taste  and  discernment  not  only 
onr  artists,  bnt  the  public,  are  expected 
to  bow?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  late  of  encouragmg  the  fine  arts* 
We  haTe  had  a  premier  supposed  to 
be  supreme  in  taste.  Nay,  as  if  he 
would  cnltiYate  the  nation's  taste, 
^low  the  importance  of  art,  encourage 
coUecting,  and  teach  how  to  colled^ 
haa  henot,.irflate,  q^ened  his  house 


almost  to  the  pnblic,  and  exhibited 
his  collection ;  and  what  did  it  show  ? 
doubtless,  beautiful  specimens  of  art, 
but  specimens  of  the  great,  thesnblime, 
the  pathetic?  Alas,  no!  I  <fid  not 
see  mention  made  of  a  single  Italian 
picture.  Now,  ^at  would  you  think 
of  the  taste  of  a  man  iHio  should  pro- 
fess to  collect  a  library  of  poets,  and 
should  omit  Homer,  and  iEschylus, 
and  Dante,  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  neatly -bound  yolnmes  of  the  minor 
poets,  and  show  you  nothing  higher 
than  the  '^  Pastor  Fido,''  or  the 
''Gentle  Shepherd?" 

Ltdia. — Or  in  a  musicid  library 
should  discard  Handel  ? 

Gratiax.— Well,  that  is  strange, 
certainly ;  but  if  we  are  becommg  a 
more  home-comfi>rt-seeking  people,  is 
it  not  right  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion ofworics  for  that  home  market  f 
I  cannot  agree  to  put  in  the  back- 
ground our  more  domestic  artists — . 
and  at  least  they  avoid  the  fianlt  of 
choosing  disgusting  subjects. 

AqxjiLnrs. — ^Do  they?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  that:  we  shaU  see.  I 
suspect  tiiey  Ml  more  in  that  respect 
than  you  will  gladly  admit. 

Gratian. — ^Now,  what  fault  can 
you  find  with  my  flEivourite  Landseer  ? 
Do  you  not  like  to  see  the  faithful, 
poor  dumb  creatures  ennobled  by  his 
pencil,  and  made,  as  they  ought  to  be 
in  life,  the  humble  companions  of 
mankind? 

Curate. — ^If  humble,  not  enno« 

bled  I 

Gratian,— Master  Curate,  do  you 
not  read — ^Before  honour  cometh 
humiUty?" 

Aquhiits. — ^I  agree  with  you,  Gra- 
tian. I  quite  love  his  pictures :  they 
are  wonderfully  executed,  with  sur- 
priraig  truth,  and  in  general  his  sub- 
jects, If  not  high,  are  pleasmg.  Tet  I 
hardly  know  how  to  say,  in  generaL 
there  are  so  many  exceptions.  I 
could  wish  he  were  a  little  leas  cruel. 

Lydia.— Cruel  I  how  can  that  be  ? 
his  pet  dogs,  his  generous  dogs, 
and  horses,  and  that  macaw,  and  the 
fiunHuir  monkey,  and  tiiat  dear  beg- 
ging dog.  The  most  gentie-nrinded 
lady  I  am  acquainted  indth  hi  working 
It  in  tunbour— and  hasbeenatwelye- 
month  about  it ! 

Gratiait. — ^And  has  he  not  a  high 
poetic  feeling?     Can  you  object  to 
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the  "  Sanctuary,'*  and  the"  Combat," 
— I  believe  that  is  the  title  of  the 
picture — where  the  stag  is  waiting 
for  his  rival? 

Aquiuus. — ^The^  are  most  beau- 
tiful, they  are  poetical ;  there  is  not 
an  indi  of  canvass  in  either  that  yon 
eoiUd  say  should  have  a  touch  more 
or  less.  The  scenery  sympathises 
with  the  creatures ;  it  is  their  wild 
domain,  and  they  are  left  to  their  own 
instincts.  There  is  no  exhibition  of 
man's  craft  there,  let  them  enjoy  their 
freedom.  Even  in  the  more  doubtM 
"  Sanctuary,"  we  have  the  assurance 
that  it  M  a  "  Sanctnlbry ;"  but  I  see, 
Gratian,  that  your  memory  is  giving 
you  a  hint  of  some  exception.  What 
think  you  of  the  fox  —  not  hunted  as 
you  would  have  him  painted,  wherein 
"  the  field"  would  be  the  sport — ^but 
just  entering  the  steel  trap,  where 
you  see  the  dead  rabbit,  and  think 
the  fox  will  be  overmatched  by  man's 
cruel  cunning  ? 

Gratian. — ^Why,  I  had  rather 
hunt  him  in  open  field,  and  give  him 
a  chance  than  trap  him. 

Curate. — ^Even  Reynard  might 
say  with  Ajax,  if  man  must  be  his 
enemy— 

Gratian. — I  give  up  that  picture ; 
it  is  not  a  pleasing  subject. 

Lydia. — ^lam  sure  you  must  like  his 
"  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time." 

Aquilitts. — ^What!  with  its  whole- 
fiale  slaughter  of  fish,  fiesh,  and  fowl, 
to  feed  the  gross  feeders  of  the  con- 
vent ?  I  take  no  pleasure  in  it :  I 
could  take  part  with  the  "  melancholy 
Jacques,"  and  rate  "the  fat  and 
greasy"  ones  in  good  round  terms. 
Who  wishes  a  picture  of  a  larder  ? 

Lydia. — Here  is  his  "Hawking 
Party;"  wiU  not  this  please  you? 
You  at  least  see  the  health  and  joy  of 
the  sporting :  are  not  the  hawkers  de- 
lighted? 

Aquilius. — So  much  the  worse, 
for  their  part  in  the  transaction  is 
quite  subordinate — ^in  the  back  ground. 
"What  is  the  prominent  subject?— the 
bloody  murder  of  the  poor  heron.  It 
should  have  been  the  accident ;  it  is 
made  the  cruel  principal:  without 
being  squeamishly  tender-hearted,  I 
shall  never  look  upon  that  picture 
with  pleasure.  In  how  difierent  a 
manner  did  Wouverman  paint  his 


hawking  parties!  He  repi^esented 
them  as  scenes  in  which  ladies  might 
participate — the  domain,  the  man- 
sion-gate, the  retinue,  the  grace,  the 
beauty,  the  cheering  exercise,  the 
pleasure  of  all,  even  the  animals  en- 

§aged :  he  does  not  make  the  bloody 
eath  the  subject. 

Gratian. — ^I  must  confess  Wonver- 
man's  was  the  better  choice.  Ton 
seem  prepared  with  a  coliection  of 
examples. 

AquiLitrs. — In  this  I  am  onljr 
taking  what  is  before  me ;  but  worse 
remains  for  more  severe  remnrfcs. 
You  have,  I  see,  the  "Otter  Hunt," — 
is  it  possible  that  picture  can  give 
yon  any  pleasure?  What  is  die  senti- 
ment of  it  ? — debasmg  cruelty.  I  say 
debasing,  because  it  puts  human 
nature  in  the  very  worst  position :  the 
dogs  are  using  their  instinct,  and  are 
even  then  defiranded  of  their  game, 
which  the  huntsman  holds  up  con- 
spicuously in  the  picture,  (and  which 
is  in  fact  the  subject),  stuck  through 
with  his  spear,  and  writhing  in  agony. 
Surely  this  cannot  be 

<<  The  duDty  duh 
To  set  before  the  Queen.** 

It  is  said  to  be  in  her  Majesty's  pos- 
session. There  is  in  Lucian  a  de- 
scription of  a  picture  of  a  Centaur 
and  his  family,  a  magnificent  group : 
the  father  centaur  is  holding  up  a 
lion's  skin  to  the  gaze  of  his  3roung 
progeny,  to  excite  them  to  deeds  of 
courage.  If  this  poor  agonised  death- 
writhing  otter  is  to  Im;  peipetnaDy 
before  the  eyes  of  our  young  princes, 
they  will  not  learn  much  good  fixmi 
the  lesson.  For  my  own  part,  I  look 
upon  the  picture  with  entire  disgnst, 
and  would  on  no  account  have  it 
before  my  eyes.  I  know  not  in  what 
mood  I  could  be  to  endure  it. 

Lydia. — ^I  think  we  really  may 
dispense  with  the  hanging  up  tfa& 
picture  anywhere.  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  it.  It  is  a  picture  to  teach 
cruelty.  As  a  test  of  its  imprc^ety, 
imagine  it  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
our  Sunday  school :  we  should  har^ 
the  children  brought  up  savages. 

CuKATE,— Thanks,  dearest  Lydia. 
I  well  knew  this  picture  would  not  be 
to  your  taste ;  we  will,  at  all  events,  set 
it  aside.  Happy  are  we,  that  onr 
women  of  England  can  be  mothers  of 
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heroes,  without  being  inured  to  the 
cmelty  of  boll-fights.  A  Spanish 
ladj,  describing  an  exhibition  of  the 
Jdnd,  remarked  how  glorious  was  the 
sight,  for  there  were  thirteen  horses 
And  one  man  killed.  I  suspect  Aqui- 
lins  wUl  not  quite  approve  of  the 
^^  Deer-Stalking  *^  lately  exhibited  at 
the  Academy. 

Aquiuus. — Certainly  not;  and  for 
the  same  reason.  It  puts  man  in  a 
degrading  position ;  and  our  sympa- 
thy is  for  the  poor  creatures  who  fly 
terrified,  not  seeing  theur  skulking 
eneoiies;  and  one  poor  creature  is 
knocked  over  in  his  wild  flight.  It  is 
admirably  painted ;  the  scene  all  we 
could  wish ;  but  the  story  is  bad — the 
moral  bad.  You  look  at  the  picture 
without  feeling  a  conunon  desire  with 
the  honters :  you  wish  them  away. 
Ton  haye  their  object  put  before  you 
b«aely:  their  attitudes  are  mean.  It 
is  not  a  work,  great  as  it  is  in  art, 
that  ought  to  give  pleasure. 

Gratian. — ^And  yet  you  are  not 
^Uspieased  reading  Mr  Scrope^s 
''Deer-Stalking?''  It  is  only  put- 
ting hjs  words  on  canvass. 

Curate. — ^True ;  but  are  they  faith- 
fully put?  and  even  so,  words  and 
paint  are  not  the  same;  theur  power 
is  different.  The  description  of  lan- 
guage passes  on ;  you  are  not  allowed 
to  dwell  too  long  on  what,  if  seen  em- 
bodied, would  but  shock  you,  by  its 
being  arrested,  and  made  permanent. 
I  remember  the  description.  You  at 
first  scarcely  know  if  there  is  a  deer 
or  not ;  it  is  only  the  experienced  eye 
can  discover  the  motion  of  the  ear,  or 
8(Hne  speck  of  the  .creature,  at  a  dis- 
tance. You  enter  into  the  breathless 
caution  of  the  hunter — ^his  steady  and 
earnest  hope ;  but  you  see  not,  or  only 
for  a  moment,  the  skulking  attitude. 
The  poet— for  the  prose  is  poetry — 
touches  with  alight  and  delicate  hand 
that  which  the  less  discriminating 
punter  grasps,  holds  firm,  and  fixes 
as  his  subject. 

,  Aqtthjus. — ^A  just  remark.  The 
sentiment  is  thus  made  both  cruel  and 
mean. 

Gbatian. — Come,  then,  let  us  have 
something  we  can  entirely  praise,  by 
the  hand  of  this  prince  of  animal 
painters.  You  will  at  least  admure 
his  "Peace"  and  "War,"  those  two 
most  beautiful  and  poetical  pictures. 


Aquiuus. — ^The"  Peace"— yes.  It 
is  most  happy;  and  perhaps  the 
"War,"  if  we  take  the  moral  rightly. 
It  might  be  bought  by  the  Peace  So- 
ciety. Every  one  must  acknowledge 
the  great  beautv  and  feeling  of  these 
pictures.  I  confess,  however,  I  seldom 
look  upon  battle-pieces  with  much 
pleasure.  The  horrors  of  war  are  not 
for  the  drawing-room ;  and  where  they 
are  painted  for  public  position,  they  are 
generally  in  very  bad  taste.  I  do  not 
mean  here  to  allude  to  the  companion 
to  Mr  Landseer's  "Peace." 

Gbatiak. — ^How  seldom  you  sec  a 
battle-piece, — ^that  is,  a  battle !  You 
have  some  one  or  more  incidents  of  a 
battle ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  re- 
presented. I  have  no  idea  of  a  battle, 
on  which  depends  the  fate  of  empii'es, 
from  the  exhibition  of  a  grenadier 
running  his  bayonet  through  a  pros- 
trate foe,  a  few  dead  men,  and  a 
couple  of  horses,  one  rearing  and  one 
dead.  Such  are  the  usual  represen- 
tations of  battles. 

Aquiuus. — ^Yes — ^vulgar  battles  ; 
vulgarising  the  most  important  events 
in  history :  and  yet  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  impossible  to  represent  a 
battle  poeticidly,  and  more  truly,  than 
by  such  incident  as  Gratian  has  de- 
scribed, though  the  regimentals  be 
most  accurately  painted — and  the  gold 
lace  has  a  great  charm  for  the  multi- 
tude. And  perhaps  it  was  in  defer- 
ence to  this  common  taste,  that  the 
chief  prize  was  given  to  the  "  Battle 
of  Meeanee  "  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Lydia. — ^I  rejoice  to  listen  to  the 
criticism.  We  will  not  have  battle- 
pieces  in  our  boudoir;  Curates  and 
then:  wives  are  for  peace.  I  go  with 
the  poet — 

"  Le  l&nee  rotte,  gli  scudi  nezzati, 
LMnsigne  polverose,  e  le  bandiere,  ^ 
I  destrier  morti,  i  corpi  anoTesciAti 
Fan  spettacolo  orribile  a  yedere : 
I  eomVattenti  inaieme  mescolati, 
Senza  govemo,  o  ordine  di  Bchiere, 
Yeder  sossopra  andare,  or  ^aesti,  or  quelle, 
A*rigaardanti  arricciar  fa  i  capelli.*' 

Curate. — I  take  my  old  part  of 
translator,  and  thus  render  it,  perhaps 
Aquilius  will  think  too  freely,  at  least 
in  the  conclusion — 

Lances  and  shields  of  broken  chiralry. 
Banners  and  ensignstrampledfrom  their  glorj 
Down  in  the  dust— Oh  1  woe  too  sad  to  see, 
Rider  and  horse  liallen  dead  in  heaps  oil  gory ; 
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Leaderless  sqiuidrons,  one  tumultuous  sea 
Of  ruin !  Death  sole  hero  of  tlie  story. 
And  such  is  -war—oh  sight  the  heart  to  rend, 
And  miike  our  Tooted  hair  to  stand  on  end  ! 

Aquilius. — ^Your  verse  Bhall  not 
disenchant  me  of  my  criticism  upon 
this  bad  habit  of  seeing  his  subject, 
into  which  so  great  a  painter  has 
fallen.  After  what  has*  been  said,  I 
shall  not  surprise  yon  by  objecting  to 
his  "  Van  Amborgh  and  his  Beasts," 
painted  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — the  shrinking,  retreat- 
ing, cowed  animals,  whom  one  would 
wish  to  see  in  their  wilder  or  nobler 
natures.  And  certainly  the  painter 
has  made  a  very  poor  figure  of  the 
tamer:  yon  are  angiy  with  the 
lions  and  tigers  for  l^ing  afraid  of 
him.  He  should  have  been  less  con- 
jspicuous.  Poor  beasts !  withm  bars, 
no  escape  from  the  hot  iron !  I  had 
rather  see  a  representation  of  the 
tamer  within  the  bars,  and  the  beasts 
out,  longing  to  get  at  him.  There  is 
a  very  happy  subject  for  a  picture  of 
tills  kind  in  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite 
— where  the  goddess  descends  on  Ida, 
and  all  the  savage  beasts  come  fawn- 
ing about  her,  when,  with  a  motion 
of  her  hand,  she  dismisses  them  to 
pair  in  the  forests.  Suc^  noble  ani- 
mals, crouching  in  obeisance  and  wiU- 
iug  servitude  to  a  divinity,  to  beauty, 
and  to  innocence,  make  a  picture  of  a 
finer  sentiment.  This  taming  reduces 
the  dignity  of  the  brute,  without 
raising  the  man. 

CuKATE. — ^The  tamed  animals  are 
not  honoured  in  their  portraiture ; 
nor  is  it  much  consolation  that  the 
great  duke  beholds  their  quailing, 
btatius  attempted  a  consoling  com- 
pliment of  this  kind,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  much  admired  beast,  "  Leo 
Mansuetus,"  being  killed  by  the  blow 
of  a  flying  tigress,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  Aflcr  describing  the 
scene,  he  adds — 

«  Magna  tamen  subiti  tecum  solatia  lethl 
Ticte  feres,  ^uod  te  moesti,  Populusque  Pa- 

tresque, 
Ceu  notuB  caderes  tristi  Gladiator  arena, 
Ingemuere  mori :  magni  quod  Csesaris  ora 
Inter  tot   Scythias,  Libycasque,  et   Httore 

Rheni, 
Et  Pharia  de  gento  feras,  qu^s  pcrdere  Tile  est, 
Unius  amisBi  tetigit  jactura  leonis.^^ 

AQunjcrs. — ^We  are  rivals  in  rhyme, 
iind  you   know  I  freely  translate: 
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perhaps   yon  will  admit  this   as 
vei'sion — 


Yet  this  your  consolation,  ye  poor 
Whenever  the  duke  his   guests    Shuferioes 

feasts, 
Th^  illustrious  guests,  as  an  uBeonunoa  lift. 
Shall  see  the  liona,  while  they  talk  waA  eat. 
Oft  itom  their  plates  shall  liffe  their  haU-fillad 

jaws, 
To  wonder  at  your  whiskezs,  manes,  wmI 

claws, 
And  onW  wish,  the  naintw  to  icbaka. 
To  see  V  an  Axnhuzgn  killed  beCoM  Uh»  doke.. 

CrRATiAN. — ^I  am  nm|Hre  :  that  15 
not  a  version,  but  a  perversion. 

Aquilius. — ^Then  it  the  better  suits 
the  picture.  I  must,  however,  mdnod 
that,  to  criticise  at  all,  there  is  need 
to  be  out  of  the  fascmation  of  the 
work.  It  is  quite  marvellous  in 
power.  We  are  treating  of  sul^ects^ 
for  pictures,  aud  consequently  their 
sentiment — ^the  why  they  shoiild  or 
should  not  please.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  great  an  artist  should 
not  always  well  conceive  tbe  poetry 
of  sentiment. 

CrRATE. — We  are  not  yet  reaDv 
lovers  of  art,  or  we  should  not  be  so 
confined  in  our  taste.  The  excelleDce 
of  this  one  painter  excludes  others 
from  their  due  praise,  and  patronage 
too.  Go  to  our  exhibitions,  you  are 
snrpmed  at  the  number  of  our  artists : 
look  at  the  printsellers'  windows,  and 
you  would  wonder  at  tlieir  fewness.  I 
cannot  remember,  at  this  moment,  a 
print  from  a  work  of  any  modem 
British  painter,  of  moral  importance 
and  dignified  sentiment. 

Lydia. — ^There  is  one  (A  Mr  £«st- 
lake's,  his  beautiful  scriptural  snbject. 

Aquilius. — True;  but  we  have 
not  yet  emancipated  the  nation  fitmi 
their  puritan  horror  of  sacred  subjects 
— ^which  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  and 
best.  We  import  these  from  the 
Germans. 

Gratian. — ^We  have  been  a  nation 
of  count?}'  gentlemen — ^fond  of  field- 
sports  :  and  this  our  national  charac- 
ter has  had  much  to  do  with  our  taste 
in  art.  Hence  nothing  answers  so 
well  as  horses  and  dogs. 

Curate. — ^Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
say  "cave  canem."  By  the  bje, 
why  do  the  old  painters,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, for  instance,  in  his  celebrated 
large  picture  of  the  marriage  feast, 
introduce  great  dogs,  where  they 
evidently  should  not  be?     I  have 
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met  lat^,  somewhere,  with  tlie  sup* 
position  that  the  bones  which  the 
painters  calcined  to  make  dryers 
were  the  bones  thrown  nnder  the 
tables  for  the  dogss  and  that  such 
was  the  practice.  Bnt  there  is  a 
passage  in  ^^  Laurentins  Pignorius  de 
senris,"  which  seems  altogether  to 
contradict  the  notion,  and  indeed  to 
reprove  painters  who  introduced  these 
large  dogs  in  their  pictures ;  and  par- 
ticularly, it  should  seem,  one  who 
represented  Lazarus  and  the  dogs  in 
the  same  room  with  Dives.  His 
argument  is  curious — that  the  dogs 
which  were  admitted  upon  these 
occasions  were  little  pet  animals,  and 
that  it  is  so  shown  by  the  passage  in 
chap.  XT.  Terse  27,  of  St  Matfliew, 
where  they  are  said  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs^  and  that  it  is  shown  to  have 
been  so  by  ancient  sculpture.  He 
says  that  this  introduction  is  become 
such  an  admitted  taste,  that  whocTcr 
would  be  bold  enough  to  set  himself 
against  it  would  ui  Tain  endeavour 
to  correct  the  bad  taste  of  the  painter. 
It  is  a  curious  passage, — ^I  have  the 
book  here,  and  will  turn  to  it :  I  read 
it  only  the  other  day.  Here  it  is,  and 
I  more  readily  offer  it  as  it  speaks 
sensibly  of  a  disgusting  subject,  unfit 
for  painting. 

**•  Erant  autem  et  qui  pone  januam 
canem  pktum  haberent,  ut  apud 
Fetronium  Trimalcio.  At  quid  ad 
haec  pictores  nostri  qui  in  triclinio 
divitis  Lazarum  delineant?  Potestne 
qnidquam  ineptius  aut  eogitari  ant 
^ngi?  scilicet  janitorcs  admisissent 
hominem  scatentem  ulceribus,  dorso 
ipsi  Inituri  quidqaid  oculos  nausea- 
bnndi  domini  o^ndisset.  Canes  vero 
immanes  illi  Yillatici  et  Yenatici, 
nnm  oblectabant  ccenantem  dominum? 
Apage!  Catelli  quidem  in  deiiciis 
tricliniaribus  habiti  sunt,  ut  testatur 
raolier  Chanancea  apud  Mattheum, 
et  indicant  sculpturae  antiquorum 
marmorum:  Csetemm  Molossos,  et 
ejus  generis  reliquos,  nemo  in  convic- 
tnm,  nisi  amens  aut  rusticus  rece- 
pisset.  At  quisquis  pictorum  nostro- 
mm  pene  omnium  pravitatem  corri- 
gere  Toluerit,  otium  desperaverit 
omnino:  adeo  ineruditi  sunt,  adeo 
cognitionem  omnem  antiquitatis  tur- 
piter  abjecernnt." 

Gratiax. — ^I  suppose  the  little  pets 
adoutted  to  the  table  were  the  smaU 
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Melitan  dogs,  snch  as  Lucian  speaks 
of  in  his  "  Private  Tutor."  The  Greek 
philosopher  and  teacher  was  requested 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was  tutor  to  take  charge  of  her  dear 
little  pet,  whidd,  being  cai^ried  in  his 
arms  as  he  was  stuffed  into  the  back 
carriage  with  the  packages  and  lady^s 
maids,  disgi*aced  the  philosopher  by 
watering  hia  beard. 
Aquiuu?. — ^Akiud  of  King  Charles's 
bre^.  I  remember  a  gentleman  tell- 
ing me,  many  years  ago,  that  he  was 
dining  in  Rome  with  Caxdinal  York, 
and  one  of  these  little  creatures  was 
handed  round  after  dinner,  upon  which 
occasion  the  cardinal  said,  ^'  Take  care 
of  him,  for  he  and  I  ore  the  last  of 
the  breed." 

Lydia. — ^Poor  creatures !  that  is  a 
touching  anecdote.  It  ought  to  be 
written  under  Yandyke's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  and 
his  family,  in  which  the  breed  are  so 
conspicuous.  I  think  my  sweet 
Pompey  is  one  of  them,  not  with  • 
standing  the  cardinaVs  protest,  and  I 
shall  love  the  little  pet  the  more  for 
the  royal  familiarity  of  his  race.  I 
must  have. his  portrait. 

CuKATE. — Or  his  statue,  that  he 
may  rival  Pompey  the  Great.  Why 
his  picture  ?  has  not  Landseer  painted 
him  to  the  life  in  that  fine  picture 
wh^e  he  is  all  play,  with  the  ribbon 
about  him  to  show  whose  pet  he  is, 
and  the  gi*eat  mastiff  lying  so  quiet, 
stretched  out  below  him  ?  It  is  his 
very  portrait,  and  when  he  dies  you 
should  get  the  print,  and  I  have  his 
epitaph  for  you  to  write  under  it. — 

In  marble  statue  the  Great  Pompey  lives, 
Life  to  the  little  Pompey  Landseer  gives. 
And  little  Pompey  play'd  the  Koman^a  part^ 
And  almost  won  a  world — ^his  Lydia's  heart : 
Then   died,  to  prove  that  dogs  shall  have 

their  day, 
And  men  no  move,  whatever  parts  they  play. 
Great  Caesar  at  his  feet  in  painted  state — 
Shall  little  Pompey  envy  Pompey  great. 
How  true  the  peucil,  and  no  truer  pea. 
Alike  the  history  paints  of  dogs  and  men. 

Aquhius. — Do  you  mean  to  be 
the  general  epitaph-maker  for  your 
church-yard  ?  Take  care  you  infringe 
not  on  the  sexton's  privilege. 

Gkatian. — If  we  discuss  this  mat^ 
ter  farther,  we  shall  have  Aquilius 
and  the  Curate  diverging  into  their 
poetics ;  so^  my  dear  good  lady,  I 
must  look  at  your  flower  -  gai-deu : 
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here  now,  an  ann  for  an  old  man; 
and — have  you  an  orchard? — ^I  can 
help  you  there  a  little.  And  a  word 
in  your  ear-— depend  upon  it,  wherever 
there  is  an  orchard  there  should  be  a 
pig  or  two  in  it.  Come,  I  must  look 
at  your  stock ;  we'll  talk  about  pictures 
after  tea.  See,  my  Mend  Curate,  Tm 
ofif  with  your  wife ;  not  quite  so  active 
as  a  harlequin,  but  you  and  Aquilius 
may  follow  as  pantaloon  and  clown. 
So  let  us  keep  up  the  merry  farce : 
no,— entertainment  of  life,  and  I  dont 
care  who  best  plays  the  fool. 

Now,  Eusebius,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
wiU  you  have  an  interlude?  Your  wit 
will  reply  that  you  have  had  one 
already.  Will  you  have  music?  Yes, 
I  think  you  said,  but  your*s  is  all  on 
one  string.  Shall  it  be  as  a  chorus  in 
a  Greek  play?  Why  do  dogs  howl  at 
music?  They  have  an  intuitive  suspi- 
cion of  what  the  strings  are  made, 
and  think  they  might  as  well  begin  by 
tolling  the  bell  for  themselves,  or 
rehearse  the  howl !  The  interlude  is 
over — while  we  are  asking  about 
it,  the  bell  rings,  the  tea-things  are 
removed — and  the  prints  laid  on 
chau-s  round  the  'room.  Wc  resume 
the  discussion. 

Aquilius. — ^Ihavc  been  consider- 
ing what  are  the  most  popular  sub- 
jects as  we  see  them  exhibited  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  I  find  that  even 
Landseer  has  his  rival  in  the  popular 
Approbation.  Go  where  you  will 
yom  see  specimens  of  the  style — 
mawkish  sentimentality.  Goody  Fami- 
lies, Benevolent  Visitors,  Teaching 
Children.  There  is  nothing  more 
detestable  than  these  milk-  and-water 
affectations  of  human  kindnesses ;  sdl 
the  personages  are  fools,  and  as  far 
as  their  little  senses  will  let  them, 
hypocrites.  Whence  do  these  Puri- 
tan performances  come? — ^tho  lament- 
able thought  is,  where  do  they  go  ? — a 
man  cannot  paint  above  himself.  A 
soft  artist  paints  soft  things. 

Ltdia. — ^Don't  mention  the  things !  I 
am  sure  they  make  hypocrites.  I  saw 
one  the  other  day  in  a  cottage  ;  it  was  of 
the  "Benevolent  Visitors" — ^I  am  not 
sure  of  the  title ;  if  any  good  ladies  gave 
it,  it  was  a  vile  vanity;  if  bought  as  a 
compliment,  it  was  a  worse  corruption. 

Gratian. — ^Do  you  know  that  we 
have  historical  painters  for  modem 
saintology,  and  that  a  picture  was 


actually  painted  of  St  Joanna  South* 
cote,  for  the  chapel  at  Newingtoa 
Butts,  in  a  sky-blue  dress,  leading 
the  devil  with  a  long  chain,  like  a 
dancing  bear,  surrounded  by  adoring 
angels?  I  met  with  the  anecdote  in 
a  very  amusing  book  of  Mr  Dnncan^Sv 
the  **  Literary  Conglomerate,"  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  subjects  of  pictures. 

Aquiuus. — ^I  know  it ;  I  only  quar- 
rel with  him  for  classing  Hogartli 
with  the  comic  pdnters.    To  me,  he 
is  the  most  tragic  of  all  modem,  I 
would  almost   say  of  all  painters. 
The  tragic  power  of  two  of  the  aeries 
of  "Marriage  4  la  mode,"  is  not  sur- 
passed in  art.    The  murdered  hus- 
band, the  one :  the  other,  the  death 
of  the   adulteress.     They  are    too 
tragic  for  any  position  but  a  public 
gallery.     He    was   the  greatest  of 
moral  painters;  and  the  most  serious, 
the  gravest  of  satirists.    He  is  so 
close  to  the  real  tragedies  of  life,  and 
his  moral  is  so  distinct,  that  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  teaching  rather  than 
pleasing.    And  perhaps,  if  the  tnith 
were  known,  it  might  be  that  he  has 
in  no   small   degree   improved    the 
world  in  its    humanities.     He  has 
pictured  vice  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pure,  but  not  so  as  to  qoendi 
their   pity;    and    has  made    it   bo 
wonderfully  human,  that  we  shudder 
as  we  acknowledge  the  liabilities  of 
our  nature.     He  exhibited  strongly 
that  man  is  the  instrument  of  his  own 
punishment,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  painted  monsters  and  demons 
to  persecute  him.    He  showed  the 
scoipion  that  stings  himself  to  death. 
He  brought  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  whirlwind,  not  from  the 
clouds  to  expend  their  power  on  the 
fau*  face  of  the  earth,  but  out  of  the 
heart,  to  drive  and  crush  the  crimi- 
nals with  their  own  tempestuous  pas- 
sions.   And  is  not  this  tragic  power? 
is  such  a  man  to  be  classed  among 
the  painters  of  drolls  ?    His  pictures 
would    convert    into  sermons,    and 
would  you  call  the  preacher  of  them 
a  buffoon  ? 

Gratian. — ^There  is,  indeed,  little 
drollery  in  Hogarth :  even  his  wit  was 
a  sharp  sword,  so  sharp  that  the 
spectator  is  wounded,  and  dangerously, 
before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

Curate. — ^I  could  not  live  com- 
fortably in  a  room  with  his  prints.     X 
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would  possess  them  in  my  library  as 
I  would  Crabbers  Tales,  but  would 
not  have  them  always  before  my  eye. 
Nor  would  I,  indeed,  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  man's  genius — ^as  Raf- 
faele's  "Incendio."  I  would  have 
tbem  to  refer  to, but  ahome  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  too  gentle  for  such  disturbance. 

Gbahak. — ^There  is  an  anecdote 
told  of  Fuseli,  that  when  on  a  visit  to 
some  friend  at  Birmingham,  a  lady 
in  a  party  aaid  to  him—"  Oh,  Mr 
Fuseli,  you  should  have  been  here 
last  week,  there  was  such  a  subject 
for  your  pencil,  a  man  was  taken 
up  for  eating  a  live  cat."—"  Madam," 
said  the  veritable  Fuseli,  "I  paint 
terrors,  not  horrors."  For  my  own 
part,  life  has  so  many  terrors,  and 
honors  too,  that  I  should  prefer  miti- 
gating their  effect,  by  having  more 
constantly  before  me  the  agreeabili- 
ties^pleasant  domestic  scenes,  soft 
landscapes,  or  such  gay  scenes 
and  figures  as  my  favourite  Teniera 
occasionally  painted,  or  the  sunny 
De  Hooge ;  or  why  not  bring  forward 
some  of  our  pleasant  home-scene 
English  painters?  Did  you  not  see, 
and  quite  love,  that  little  delight  of  a 
picture,  the  hay-making  scene  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  our  own,  and 
who  will  be  the  wide  world's  own, 
Mnlready?  Such  scenes  ravish  me. 
Did  yon  not  long  to  walk  quietly 
round  and  look  in  the  vicar's  face,  as 
he  and  Mrs  Primrose  sat  apart  with 
their  backs  to  you?  Mukeady,  you 
see,  bad  the  sense  to  leave  something 
to  the  imagination. 

Aquiuus.— Yes,  pictures  of  this 
kind  have  a  veiy  great  charm :  they 
are  for  us  in  our  domestic  mood,  and 
that  is  our  general  mood— they  should 
gently  move  our  love  and  pity.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  make  "  familiar  life  "  as  it  is 
called,  doleful,  uncheerful  subjects, 
that  are  out  of  the  rule  of  love  and 
JMty,  very  easily  run  into  the  class  of 
terror;  there  is  scarcely  a  between, 
and  if  one— it  is  insipidity. 

Gbatian.— Now,  I  shall  probably 
commit  an  offence  against  general 
taste  if  I  confess  that,  in  my  eyes, 
WiUde  is  very  apt  to  paint  msipid 
subjects.  He  seems  too  often  to 
have  been  led  to  a. matter  of  fact, 
because  it  had  some  accessories  that 
would  paint  rather  weU,  than  because 
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the  fact  was  worth  telling,  either  for  its 
moral  or  its  amusement.  Some  of 
his  pieces,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
cellent painting  and  perfectly  graphic 
power,  rather  displease  me.  I 
never  could  take  any  interest  in  lus 
celebrated  "  Blind  Fiddler."  It  may 
be  nature,  but  there  is  nothing  to  touch 
the  feelings  in  it :  had  I  been  present, 
I  should  not  have  given  the  man  a 
sixpence.  And  as  for  the  hideous 
grimace-making  boy,  I  could  have 
laid  the  stick  with  pleasure  on  his 
back.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever 
have  kissed  the  ugly  child. 

Aquiuus.- Wilkie  was  a  man  of 
great  observation,  great  good  sense, 
manifest  proof  of  WMch  his  correspon- 
dence sets  forth ;  but  that  necessary 
virtue  of  a  painter  of  familiar  life, 
whidi  he  possessed  in  so  great  a 
degree,  observation,  led  him  oftener  to 
look  for  character  than  beauty.  Oddity 
would  strike  him  before  regularity. 
Nor  was  he  a  cheerful  painter.  ^Bh 
"  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  is  contrived  to 
be  without  hilarity,  and  it  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  sharp  angles 
of  hips  and  elbows. .  His  best  pictm*e 
of  this  kind  is  certainly  the  "  Chelsea 
Pensionera" — or  "Battle  of  Water- 
loo," very  finely  painted ;  but  there  is  an 
acting  joy  in  it, — ^it  is  joy  staid  in  its 
motion,  and  bid  sit  for  its  portrait. 
So  his  "Village  Wake"  in  our 
national  gallery,  is  not  joyous  as  a 
whole ;  the  figures  are  spots,  and  the 
mass  of  the  picture  is  dingy.  Pic- 
tures, like  poems,  should  not  only 
be  fair  but  touching,  "  dnlcia  sunto," 
and  this  is  more  imperatively  essen- 
tial to  domestic  scenes.  The  story 
should  always  be  worth  telling. 
Painters  seem  to  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  any  thing,  which 
presents  a  good  means  for  exhibiting 
light  and  shade  and  colour,  makes  a 
picture.  If  an  incident  or  a  scene  be  not 
worth  seeing^  it  is  not  worth  painting. 
Gkatian. — ^That  is  neyer  more 
true  than  when  they  ai*e  figm-e  pieces. 
Our  likings  and  our  antipathies  are 
stronger  in  all  representations  of  the 
ways  and  manners  of  men,  than  in 
all  the  varieties  of  other  nature.  We 
can  bear  a  low  and  mean  landscape, 
but  degraded  humanity  seldom  is, 
and  never  ought  to  be  pleasing. 

Curate. — Aristotle  determines  that 
brutishness  is  worse  than  vice.    Vice 
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IS  a  part  of  our  nature,  bat  bratishness 
Qnbamanises  the  whole  nature.  It  is 
certiunly  astonishing  that  painters  can 
take  a  delight,  not  hariiig  a  moral 
end  in  the  performances,  to  select  the 
low  scenes — ^the  ntter  degradation  of 
ciyilisation,  and  therefore  worse  than 
any  savage  state — ^as  subjects  for  pic- 
tures. How  is  it  that  in  a  drawing- 
room  a  connoisseur  will  look  with  com- 
placency— ^more  than  complacency — 
npon  a  painted  representation  of 
beastly  boors  dnnking,  whose  pre- 
sence, and  the  whole  odour  of  which 
scene,  in  the  reality,  he  would  rush 
from  with  entire  disgust  ? 

Aquilius. — ^Yet  I  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  acquit  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish school  of  such  an  accusation. 
The  painters  who  worked  these  abo- 
minations were  really  but  few,  —  the 
majority  aim  to  represent  innocent 
cheerfuhiess.     How  often  is  Teniers 
delightful  in  his  dear  refreshing  skies, 
cheerful  as  the  music  to  which  his 
happy  party  are  dancing,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  a  day  as  vigorous  as  them- 
selves.  Cheerfulness,  rational  repose, 
and  sweetest  home  affections,  often 
make  the  subjects  of  then*  pictures ; 
and  these  impart  a  like  pleasantness, 
a  like  sjrmpathy,  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.    Having  such  a  variety  of 
these  pleasantries  and  sympathies  to 
choose  from,  it  is  astonishing  that 
any  artist  should  select  for  his  canvass 
a  subject  nnpleasingand  even  disgust- 
ing.  I  remember,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  a  picture  exhibited,  I  think  at 
the  Academy,  which  at  the  time  was 
thought  a  wonder,   and,  I   believe, 
sold  for  a  great  deal  of  money.     It 
was  "  The  Sore  Leg,"  by  Heaphy  ;  — 
there  was  the  drawingoff  of  the  plaster, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  disease  painted ' 
to  the  life,  and  the  pain.  Is  it  possible 
that,  for  the  mere  art  of  the  doing, 
any  human  being,  unless  he  were  a 
surgeon,  should  receive  the  slightest 
pleasure  from  such  a  picture  ?    It  is 
enough  to  mention  one  of  the  kind ; 
but  there  have  been  many. 

Lydia. — I  dare  say,  then,  yofl  will, 
with  me,  disiqiprove  of  such  a  sutject 
as  "  The  Cut  Finger."  Surely  it  is 
very  disagreeable. 

Graham.  —  Entirely  so ;  but  he 
painted  a  much  worse  thing  than  that. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  country  gentle- 
man should  take  pleasure  in  seeing 


such  a  ^^  Rent  Bay,'^  as  this  cetelurated 
artist  has  painted.  There  is  a  painful 
embarrassment,  uncomfortable  mis- 
calcalation,  reluctant  payments,  much 
more  dissatisfaction  than  joy.  I  really 
cannot  quite  forgive  him  for  making 
the  principal  figure  huuq>-baoked. 
This  is  not  the  characteristic  of  tofl, 
labour,  and  industry.  Doubtless  the 
figure  is  from  nature;  but  he  never 
preferred  beauty  of  form,  when  cha- 
racter stood  by.  But  there  ia  obc  of 
his  pictures  I  consider  perfe^y 
brutish — for  it  is  a  scene  ariaing  out 
of  that  brutishness  which  is  the  neces- 
saiy  result  of  artificial  and  civilised 
life ;  which,  unless  for  a  moral  purpose, 
it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  sight, — ^at  least 
in  all  that  pertains  to  tiie  ornament 
of  domestic  life.  I  allude  to  his  pic- 
ture, ^^  Distraining  for  Rent.''  It  is 
a  subject  only  fit  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  baiUff,  to  keep  his  heart  in 
its  proper  case-hardened  state,  by 
familiarising  him  with  the  miseiies  of 
his  profession.  I  have  been  told  that 
Wilkie  did  not  approve  of  this  sabjoot, 
but  that  it  was  given  him  as  a  com- 
mission, which  he  could  not  well  re- 
fuse. 

Aqtilius. — ^I  would  have  all  such 
subjects  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Have  a  committee  of  hwna- 
nity,  (we  can  do  nothing  now  with- 
out committees,)  and  fine  the  offend- 
ing artists.  Is  the  man  of  business, 
in  this  weary  turmoil  of  the  daily 
world,  to  return  to  his  house,  after 
his  labour  is  over,  and  see  «pon  his 
walls  nothing  but  soenes  of  distress, 
of  poverty,  of  misery,  of  hard-hearted- 
ness — when  he  should  iadidge  his  sight 
and  his  mind  with  every  thing  that 
would  tend  to  refresh  his  worn  ^irits, 
avert  painful  fears,  either  for  him- 
self or  others,  and  should  tune  him- 
self, by  visible  objects  of  rational 
hilarity,  into  the  full  and  fi^e  har- 
monies of  a  vigCH^ms  courage,  sad 
health  of  social  nature?  His  eye 
should  not  rest  upon  the  miseries  ef 
"  Distraining  for  Rent,"  Heaphy's 
"  Sore  Legs,"  no,  nor  even  "  Cut 
Fingers."  In  this  wayfaring  world 
of  many  mishaps,  however  homely 
be  the  inns,  let  them  be  dean  and 
cheerful,  that  we  may  set  out  again 
in  an  uncertain  sky,  where  we  mnst 
expect  storms,  with  beautiful  thoughts 
for  our  companions ;  that,  by  encour 
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rftgranent  of  a  canfiding  Teoqitton,  be- 
come -winged  angels,  with  a  radiant 
phnnage,  biigfatc^ing  ail  before  our 
path,  and  seen  bri^test  and  most 
hearenlj  nnder  a  lowering  dond. 

Lybia, — ^Thanks,  AqnSius,  yon  are 
poetical,  and  therefore  most  true ;  so 
low  and  mean  thoughts — what !  are 
they  to  accompany  us,  whether  they 
show  themselves  in  words  or  in  pic- 
tures ?  I  fear  me,  they  are  bad  angels, 
and  are  doing  their  evil  mission  in  our 
hearts,  alas !  and  in  our  actions.  It 
has  been  said,  as  an  encouragement  to 
OUT  charity,  that  "  men  have  received 
angels  nnawares."  It  may  be  said, 
too,  as  a  warning  lest  we  receive  evil, 
that  men  may  receive  demons  una- 
wares. BeantifulUna — the  lion  licked 
your  feet  because  you  were  so  pure,  so 
good. 

Shall  I  ten  it  toyon,  Eusebius  ?  Yes, 
Tonr  eyes  win  glisten  as  they  read, 
for  dearly  do  yon  love  happiness. 
Here  the  Cmrate  drew  his  bride,  his 
wife,  closer  to  him,  kissed  her  honest 
forehead,  and  rested  his  cheek  upon  it 
for  a  little  space,  and  with  a  low  voice 
mnrmnred, — "My  beautiful  Una." 
He  then  turned  to  us  with  a  smile, 
and  I  think  the  smallest  indication  of 
moistnre  in  his  eye,  which  might  have 
been  more  but  that  the  bright  angel 
of  his  thought  had  cleared  it  away, 
and  said, — Excuse  me  ;  yet,  to  be 
honest,  excuse  is  not  needed  :  my 
two  dearest  of  friends  must  and  do 
rejoice  in  the  loving  truth  of  my  hap- 
piness. 

Gratl&n. — ^No,  no,  my  good  friend, 
dont  make  excuse,  it  would  be  our 
shame  were  it  needed.  You  have 
given  ns  one  subject  for  a  picture, 
whose  interest  should  set  my  brushes 
in  motion  were  I  twenty  years 
vonnger,  and  might  hope  to  succeed. 
Bat  this  I  will  say,  my  memory  has  a 
pictmie  gallery  of  her  own,  and  in  it 
win  this  little  piece  have  a  good  place, 
yow,  I  Bke  this  conversation  on  art, 
because  you  know  I  have  been  all  my 
life  a  dauber  of  canvass  —  dauber  I 
even  Aquilius,  who  has  so  much  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  art,  has  praised 
some  of  my  performances.  I  have 
painted  many  a  sign  for  good-natured 
landlords,  in  odd  places,  where  my 
fishing  excursions  have  led  me';  and  old 
Hill,  honest  old  Hill,  the  fisher  of  Mill- 
Made,  has  a  bit  of  canvass  of  mine,  the 


remembrance  of  a  day,  which  I  believe 
he  will  treasm'e  a  little  for  my  sake, 
and  more  for  its  truth,  to  his  last  day. 
I  must  show  the  Curate's  wife  oldHilL 
I  hit  him  off  well, — am  proud  of  that 
portrait,  and  often  look  at  my  old 
companion  irom  my  easy  chair.  I 
sometimes  now  dabble  with  my  tube 
colours,  and  make  a  dash  at  my 
remembrances  of  river  scenes.  Kature 
and  I  have  been  familiar  many  a  long 
year.  I  love  the  breezy  hill,  and 
the  free  large  moor,  that  takes  np  the 
winds  and  tosses  them  down  the 
grooved  sides,  to  go  off  in  their  own 
commnning  with  the  waterfalls.  I 
love,  too,  the  quiet  brook,  and  rivers 
stealing  their  way  by  green  meadows, 
and  the  elms,  that  stand  like  outposts 
on  the  banks,  keepers  of  the  river. 
Have  we  not,  in  our  discussion,  too 
mnch  omitted  to  speak  of  landscape, — 
even  including  the  sea-shores  ?  And  in 
landscape  we  certainly  have  painters 
that  please.  As  a  true  fisherman  and 
painter-naturalist  I  could  not  resist, 
the  other  day,  purchasing  Lewis's 
river  scenes.  How  happily — ^the  more 
happily  because  his  execution  is  so 
unstudied,  so  accidental — does  Lewis, 
with  his  etching  and  mezzotint  effects, 
put  yon  into  the  very  heart  of  river 
scenery ;  and  then  how  truly  do  you 
trace  it  upwards  and  downwards. 
We  have  some  good  landscape 
painters. 

Aquilius. — ^We  have ;  and  of  late 
years  they  have  greatly  improved  in 
subjects.  They  at  least  now  look  for 
what  is  beautiful.  The  old  dead 
stump,  the  dunghill,  and  horse  and 
cart,  the  pig  and  the  donkey,  are  no 
longer  considered  to  be  the  requisites 
for  English  landscape.  One  has  seen 
publications  called  English  land- 
scape, which  must  give  foreigners  a 
very  miserable  idea  of  our  country. 
Cottage  scenery,  too,  has  had  its  day. 
The  old  well  is  dry— the  gurl  married, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  the  pitcher 
broken.  The  lane  and  gipsies, 
the  cross  sticks  and  the  crock,  are  not 
dissolving  but  dissolved  views.  In 
time,  the  turnpike  road  and  ruddled 
sheep  going  to  the  butcher  will  be 
thought  but  ill  to  represent  the  pasto- 
ral. When  the  mutton  has  been  eaten 
up — and  I  hope  the  artists  get  theirfair 
share — I  wish  they  would  be  satisfied, 
and   know    when    they   have    had 
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enoQgh.  The  Act  of  Parliament  we 
spoke  of,  should  exclude  creatures 
with  the  ruddle  on  their  backs,  and 
butcher-bojB,  and  men  in  smock- 
frocks  and  low  bats,  and  pitchforks. 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of 
pastoral;  they  are  not  the  *' gentle 
shepherds,'*  that  should  people  the 
Arcadia  within  England,  or  any  other. 
I  would  have  Ros^ind  and  ber  farm, 
withont  the  clown.  The  French 
and  Dresden  china  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  as  we  see  them  prettily 
smiling,  and  garlandmg  their  pet 
lambs,  as  something  extra  parochifd, 
and  sui  generis^  show  at  least  this 
happiness,  that  they  do  not  eat  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
All  landscape  that  reminds  yon  of 
*'  the  curse  of  the  earth,  of  the  dire 
necessity  of  toil,  of  the  beggarly  des- 
titution test,''  of  dingy  earths  and 
dirty  weather,  are,  you  may  be  sure, 
far  out  of  the  hearing  of  Pan's  pipe. 
He  does  not  adjust  his  lips  to  music 
for  the  overseer  and  exciseman,  nor 
rate  collectors.  Nay,  when  Pan 
retires  to  visit  his  estate  in  Arcadia, 
and  Bobin  Hood  reigns,  he  will  have 
no  snch  ink-horn  gentry  partake  of 
his  venison.  The  freedom  of  nature 
loves  not  the  visible  restrictions  of 
law.  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  truth,  that  it  is  as  pos- 
sible to  get  poetry  out  of  the  earth, 
as  swedes  and  mangel-wnrzel.  Let 
landscape  painters  look  to  it,  lest  they 
get  into  bad  habits  before  the  act  is 
out,  and,  of  a  hard  necessity,  incur 
the  penalty. 

Gratiax. — Stay,  stay, — where  are 
yon  running  to  ?  Surely  if  a  painter 
takes  a  bona  fide  view,  you  would  not 
have  him  turn  the  milk-maid  out  of 
the  field,  to  bring  in  Diana  and  her 
train. 

Aquilius. — ^Views  I  oh,  I  thought 
we  were  speaking  of  Pastoral.  That  is 
quite  another  thing ;  I  am  somewhat 
of  Fuseli's  opinion,  who  said,  speaking 
contemptnottsly,  "I  mean  those  things 
called  Views." 

Curate.— But  yon  will  admit, 
Aquilius,  that  we  have  real  scenes 
that  are  very  beautiful,  always  pleas- 
ing to  look  at,  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
painted.  Is  there  not  our  lake 
scenery? 

Aquiuus. — ^There  is  ;  and  as  our 
f  nbject  Is  art,  I  should  say  such  scenery 


is  more  valuable  for  what  it  snggerts, 
than  for  what  it  actually  represents 
in  the  painter's  mirror.  In  fact, 
nature  offers  with  both  hands :  it  re- 
quires a  nice  discretion  to  tell  whicb 
hand  holds  the  true  treasore.  She 
may  purposely  show  you  the  onm- 
ment  to  deceive. 

"  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  tbeia- 

selvee, 
The  world  is  still  deoeiTed  with  omsmffnt  ** 

It  was  the  leaden  casket,  in  which 
was  hidden  the  perfect  beanty  of 
Portia;  there  was  the  choice,  and 
made  with  a  judgment  that  won  the 
prize,  and  took  the  inheritance  of 
Belmont. 

^  Yon  that  choose  not  by  the  virar. 
Chance  as  fidr,  and  choose  as  true.** 

Would  yon  take  away  from  landscape 
painters  the  high  privilege  of  genius? 
— invention — ^which  you  allow  to  his- 
torical painters  ?  You  do  this,  if  yon 
do  not  grant  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  suggestive  character  of  nature. 
The  musician  takes  music  from  the 
air,  whidi  is  his  raw  material; 
the  conception,  which  works  frMn 
mere  sounds  the  perfect  mystery  of 
power,  to  shake,  to  raise,  and  mdt  to 
pity  and  to  love  the  whole  soul,  be- 
longs to  the  mind.  And  so,  for  the 
moro  perfect  work  of  landscape,  the 
mind  must  add  of  its  own  immortal 
store,  the  keeper  and  dispenser  of 
which  is  genius. 

CunATB. — ^You  would  nuse  land- 
scape painting  to  the  dignity  of  « 
creative,  from  the  lower  grade  of  an 
imitative  art. 

Aquilius. — ^I  would  do  more;  I 
would  make  it  creative,  not  only  ia 
things  like,  but,  to  speak  boldly  at  once, 
in  tMngs  unlike  itself;  but,  nevnthe- 
less,  perfectly  congenial ;  and  to  be 
adopted  as  a  recognised  mark  of  sub- 
mission of  all  matter  to  mind,  whidi 
alone  is  privileged  to  diffuse  itself  over 
and  into  all  nature,  and  to  animate  it 
with  a  soul  7-  life ;  and  when  that  is 
superadded,  and  then  only,  is  the 
sympathy  complete  between  external 
nature  and  ourselves.  I  care  not  for 
art  that  is  not  creative,  that  does 
not  construct  poetiy.  Erom  all  that 
is  most  soft  and  tender,  to  all  tiiat  is 
most  great  and  rugg^,  from  the 
sweet  to  the  awful  and  sublime,  there 
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is  in  all  arfc,  whether  it  be  of  land- 
scape, or  historical,  (which  embraces 
the  poetical),  a  dominion  boanded 
only  bj  the  limitations  of  the  original 
power  with  which  genins  is  gSted. 
\Vhy  may  there  not  be  a  Michael 
Angeio  for  trees,  as  for  the  hnman 
form?  Xay,  I  verily  beUeve,  that 
those  landscapes  wonld  have  the 
greatest  fascination,  where  there 
wonld  be,  in  fact,  the  greatest  nn- 
likeness  to  usually  recognised  nature, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  provided 
one  part  were  in  keeping  with  another, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  within  the 
idea  of  the  natural ;  and  where  the 
eonoeption  is  clearly  expressed,  and  is 
worthy  the  dignity  of  feeling.  Hence, 
suggestive  nature  is  the  b^t  nature. 
We  want  not  height  and  magnitude, 
vast  distances :  if  we  have  the  science 
of  form  and  colour,  the  materials  need 
not  be  vast,  let  them  only  be  sug- 
gestive. 

Gratian. — ^You  laid  down  some 
such  theoiy  with  regard  to  colour,  as 
a  means  of  telling  the  story,  in  your 
late  paper  on  Rubens.  I  could  not 
but  agree  with  yon  there.  I  see  now 
how  yoit  would  extend  the  subject. 
We  certainly  do  talk  too  much  about 
"  the  truth  of  nature,"  not  consider- 
iiig  sufficiently  how  many  truths  there 
are. 

Curate. — ^And  what  a  great  truth 
there  is  that  is  of  our  own  making, 
greater  than  all  the  others  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  showing  of  Aquilius,  it 
comes  of  a  divine  gift,  of  the  creative 
faculty,  under  a  higher  power ;  works 
Uie  wonders  in  poetry,  painting, 
music,  and  architecture,  fittest  for  our 
admiration  and  our  improvement.  It 
is  surprising  that  our  Iwdscape  paint* 
era  have  not  seen  this  walk  within 
their  reach ;  nearly  all  confine  them- 
selves to  the  imitative. 

Gratian.— But  in  that  they  have 
raised  their  pretensions.  We  had 
nothing  great  or  poetical  in  the  least 
degree  in  landscape,  before  Wilson; 
nay,  to  a  late  period,  our  landscape 
subjects  were  of  the  most  limited 
range.  They  do  now  go  at  least  to 
beantifal  nature,  and  while  we  have 
such  painters  of  landscape  as  Cres- 
wick  and  Stanfield,  and  l^ee,  and 
Danby,  (but  there  you  will  say  is  an 
advance  into  a  higher  walk,)  for  my 
own  part,  I  shall  hesitate  before  I 


give  my  vote  for  your  more  perfect 
ideal. 

Aqtthjus. — The  works  of  the 
painters  you  mention  are  beautiful, 
fascinatingly  so,  both  from  the  cha- 
racter of  their  chosen  scenery,  and 
their  agreeable  manner  of  represent- 
ing it.  And  I  rejoice  to  see,  that 
even  these  are  advancing,  are  dis- 
carding something  or  other  of  the  old 
recipes  every  year.  We  have  at 
last  some  better  English  scenery. 
We  must  no  longer  refer  to  Gains- 
borough as  the  painter  of  English 
landscape ;  we  find  it  not,  that  is, 
true  English  scenery,  in  his  pictures, 
nor  in  his  '^  studies." 

Gratian.  —  And  yet  he  painted 
nature,  and  came  upon  the  world 
that  beg:an  to  be  sick  of  the  attempts 
at  your  ideal  compositions,  the  prince 
of  whom,  and  who  won  the  prize  over 
Wilson,  was  Smith  of  Chichester. 

Aquhjus. — Oh,  do  not  dignify  his 
presumptions  with  the  name  of  ideal. 

Gratian. — I  can't  give  up  Gains- 
borough, his  sweet  cottage  scenery, 
with  his  groups  of  rustic  figures. 

Aquilius.  —  Was  there  nothing 
better  within  the  realms  of  England 
than  beggary  and  poverty,  rags  and 
brambles, — her  highest  industry,  the 
cart  and  the  plough, — her  wealth  in 
stock,  the  pig,  poultry,  and  donkey  ? 

Gratian. — But  it  was  the  taste  of 
the  day;  even  our  aristocracy  were 
punted  not  as  ideal,  but  as  real  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  a  picture  fished 
out  of  some  lumber  room,  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  buried  till  it 
had  rotted,  of  George  the  Third's 
family  group,  as  cottagers'  children, 
playing  in  the  dirt  before  a  mud 
hovel.  It  was  by  Gainsborough,  and 
I  believe  was  held  at  a  high  price. 

Aquilius. — This  was  a  descent 
from  the  non-natural  pastoral  of  the 
by-gone  age,  to  the  low  natural,  from 
which  art  derived  but  little  benefit. 
GoldsmiUi  very  aptly  and  wittily 
satirised  the  transition  state  in  the 
Primrose  family-group,  in  which  each 
individual  adopted  a  singular  inde- 
pendence. Venus,  Cupids,  an  Amazon, 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  with  Dr 
Primrose,  holding  his  books  on  the 
Whlstonian  controversy. 

Curate. — One  would  rather  ima- 
gine that  Goldsmith  was  severe  upon 
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the  practice  of  an  earlier  date.  There 
are  several  pictures  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  one  large  one,  if  I  remem- 
ber, on  the  stalr-walL,  in  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  daj  represent  tb.e 
deities  of  the  heathen  mytiiology. 

Ltdia. — ^Yes,  and  I  remember  a 
yery  ridiculous  smaller  picture,  a  por- 
trait of  Queen  £lizabeth--batit  affects 
the  historical.  The  qaeen  and  her 
train  enter  on  one  side  of  the  piece^ 
and  on  the  other  Juno,  Yenns,  and 
Minerva.  The  goddesses  are  in  every' 
respect  outdone,  and  start  with  as- 
tonishment,— Juno  at  the  superior 
power,  Minerva,  the  superior  wisdom, 
and  Venus  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
queen.  'There  must  be  something 
very  curious  in  the  nature  of  taste : 
seeing  such  pictures,  one  cannot  bnt 
reflect,  that  thou^  they  are  now 
pcHrfectly  ridiculous,  they  could  not 
have  been  so  when  they  were  painted. 
They  were  men  of  understanding  who 
sat  for  their  portraits  in  these  whim- 
sical characters ;  and  the  queen — it  is 
surprising! — ^there  is  surely  some* 
thing  involved  in  it,  thai;  history 
does  not  touch. 

G&A/nAN. — It  is  the  more  surpri- 
sing, as  Holbem  had  painted,  and 
his  works  were  before  their  eyes. 

AQunjus. — ^It  would  be  not  unde- 
serving curiosity  to  sift  the  history  of 
allegory — what  is  the  cause  that  it 
was  then  so  generally  accepted  in 
Europe;  infected  the  poetry  and 
painting  of  every  civilised  country. 
The  new  aspect  of  religion  had  much 
to  do  with  it :  images,  pictures,  par- 
ticularly the  eariier,  representing 
the  Deity,  and  t^e  Virgin,  had  be- 
come objects  of  hatred — of  persecu- 
tion. And  thus  the  arts  made  their 
escape  into  the  regions  oi  allegory. 

C URATE. — Chillingregions,  in  which 
«ven  genius  witLall  Ms  natural  glow 
was  firoBt-bitten.  An  escape  Srom 
what  was  believed  to  what  could  not 
be  believed.  It  was  the  cold  fit  of 
the  ague  of  superstition. 

GBATXA2f. — ^The  devotion  of  the 
early  painters  produced,  what  nothing 
bnt  devotion  could  produce;  thwrs 
was  a  true  devotion,  notwithcrt»nding 
the  superstition  contained  in  it.  The 
ioonodast  i^irit  has  soaroely  been  yet 
laid.^  As  we  rise  from  the  prostrate 
position  of  our  fears,  the  more  readUy 
shall  we  acknowledge  the  spirituality 


of  the  early  painty.  They  are  dsfl y 
approximating  a  more  just  estinudjon. 
But  we  aie  wandering;  we  were 
speaking  of  landscape :  smely,  it  ia 
difficult  to  find  a  sobject  that  shall  be 
aitogetiier  unpleaaing.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  ham  seen  an  out- 
door scene,  unless  it  mig^  haTe  baai 
in  a  town,  that  did  not  please  witii 
some  beonty  or  other. 

Aquhjus. — ^indeed !  -tiien  I  think 
yon  must  have  been  led  awnj  by 
some  associations,  in  which  art  had 
but  little  share.     Yon  have  loved 
^  A  southerly  windand  a  doudy  sky," 
as  the  song  says,  for  the  sport  offend. 
Be  not  shockedt  Gfatiany  at  the  cod- 
feaaion,  bnt  the  truth  is,  that  I  see 
very  many  outward  scenes,  that  not 
only  give  me  no  pleasure  hot  pain. 
Shall  I  eonfoss  a  still  more  shocking 
heterodoxy;  I  have  but  little  love 
for  the  scenery  of  the  country! — am 
very  often  displeased  with  what  offisra 
itscdf^  and  becomes  the  common  pic* 
ture.    Even  in  what  is  denowrinatpd 
a  beautiful  country,  I  look  more  for 
its  suggestive  materials  in  farm  and 
colour  than  for  whole  6oene&    If  jnc* 
tures  are  to  be  no  more  than  what 
we  see— even  landscapes,  the  art  is 
not  creative;  and  an  imitative,  nn- 
creative  art,  leaves  the  best  facolties 
of  the  mind  unemployed.    What  is 
art   without  enthusiasm  ? — and  yon 
may  be  sure  that  no  painter  of  views, 
and  nothing  more,  was  ever  an  enthn- 
siast.    It  is  the  part  of  enthnsiaam 
not  to  copy,  bnt  to  make.     Is  it 
more  startling  if  I  assert,  that   the 
ideal  is  more  true  than  the  natural? 
Yet  am  I  convinced   tliat  it  is  so. 
The  natural  lequiies  the  oompariaon 
of  the  eye ;  the  ideal,  as  it  is  tiie  wou^ 
of  the  mind,  will  not  be  eontndled  by 
any  comparison,  but  such  as  mind 
can  bring.    It  commands  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  teachesit.   We  all  have 
more  or  lessof  this  creative  &calty'; 
the  education  of  the  worid  is  against 
it,  for  it  is  a  world  of  much  buflmeaa^ 
more  of  doiiur  than  of  thinidng,  and 
more  of  thinkm^  about  what  isfimign 
to  fishing,  than  what  dieririies  it  till 
it  embodies  itself  in  imagination.  The 
rising  fiiculty   becomes  suppressed. 
More  er  less  all  are  bom  poets — to 
make,  to  eombine,  to  hnagine,  to 
create ;  but  veiy  eariy  does  the  time 
come  with  most  of  as,  when  we  are 
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commanded  to  put  away,  as  the  world 
calls  it,  the  ^  childish  things*" 

Ltbia. — Oh,  I  believe  it — the  in- 
fant's dream  is  a  creation,  and  periiaps 
as  beantiM  as  we  know  it  must  be 
pleasing,  for  there  are  no  smiles  Uke 
iu£uit  smiles. 

CuRATK. — ^And  past  that  age,  when 
the  external  woild  has  given  its 
lessons  in  pictures,  which  in  practice 
and  edncation  we  onlj  imitate,  do  we 
not  find  the  impressions  then  made  of 
a  goodness,  a  beamty,  not  realised  and 
acknowledged  in  advanced  life,  as  ex- 
isting actually  in  tiie  scenes  them- 
adves? 

AQnuus. — ^At  the  earlier  time,  we 
talce  np  little  but  what  is  consonant 
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ever  saw,  of  any  world  to  whose  laws 
of  motion  and  of  willing  he  has  ever  yet 
been  subject?  Take  his  pictures^ook 
at  them  well ;  for  I  will  suppose  them 
painted  to  your  sight :  nay,  put  your- 
self in  his  place  and  paint  them  your* 
self— ftM-getting  before  you  do  so  all 
you  have  ever  heard  said  about  laad'^ 
scape  painting.  Have  you  them  ? 
then  tell  me,  are  they  untrue  ?  No, 
no,  you  will  admit  they  are  bcHiudful 
truth.  The  lover  pwiis  with  all  a 
poet's  accuracy,  but  not  Uke  Denner. 
Kow,  if  this  mind- vision  be  not  des-  - 
troyed, — ^if  the  man  remain  the  poet, 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mon transcript  of  what,  as  £ar  as 
enjoyment  goes,  he  can  more  fully  en- 


to  OUT  affections;  the  minor  detail  is  an    joy  without   art.      He  will  have  a 


after  lesson :  but  as  to  this  ^natural " 
of  landscapes,  which  seems  to  have  so 
long  held  our  artists  and  amateurs 
under  an  infatuation — as  they  con- 
strue it — this  mindless  thing,— after  all 
what  is  its  petty  truth  ?  C(Kdd  the  boy 
who  hides  himself  under  a  hedge  to 
read  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  put  on 
canvass  the  ^ctures  his  imagination 
paints,  do  yon  think  they  would  be 
exactly  of  the  skies  and  the  fields 
every  day  before  his  eyes?  A  year  or 
two  older,  when  he  shall  feel  his  spirit 
begin  to  glow  with  a  sense  of  beauty, 
with  the  incessant  love  and  heroism 
of  best  manhood — see  him  under  the 
"^hade  of  some  wide-spreading  oak 
devouring  the  pages  of  befitting  ro- 
mance,  "The  Seven  Champions  of 


craving  for  the  ideal  painting,  fin*  more 
truths  and  perhaps  higher  truths  than 
the  sketch-book  can  afford.  And  if 
he  cultivate  his  taste,  and  practise  the 
art  too,  he  will  find  in  nature  a  thou- 
sand beauties  before  hidden,  that 
while  he  was  the  view-seeker,  he  saw 
not ;  he  will  be  cognisant  of  the  sug- 
gestive elements,  the  grammar  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  art,  by  which  he  will 
express  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  a 
truth  that  is  in  him,  and  in  SHy  only 
to  be  embodied  by  a  creation. 

Curate. — I  fear  the  patrons  of  art 
are  not  on  your  side.  Does  not  en- 
couragement go  in  a  contrai'y  direc- 
tion? 

Gratian. — ^Patrons  of  art  are  too 
often  mere  lovers  of  furniture, — ^have 


Christendom,"  the  tale  of  castles  of    not  seriously  considered  art,  nor  cul- 


cnchantments,  of  giants,  and  forlorn 
damsels  to  be  rescued.  Do  you  not 
credit  his  mind's  painting  for  other 
scenes,  in  colour  and  design,  than  any 
he  ever  saw?  The  fabulous  is  in  him, 
and  he  must  create,  or  look  on  nothing. 
He  will  take  no  sheep  fbr  a  dragon, 
nor  farmer  Plod-acre  for  an  enchanter, 
nor  the  village  usher  for  an  armed 
knight.  The  overseer  will  not  be  his 
redresser  of  wrongs.  There  is  vision 
in  his  day-dream,  but  it  is  painting  to 
the  mind's  eye;  and  imagination  must 
be  the  great  enchanter  to  conjure  up 
a  new  country,  raise  rocks,  and  build 
him  castles;  nay,  in  his  action  to  run 
to  the  rescue,  he  has  a  speed  beyond 
his  limbs'  power,  an  arm  that  has 
been  charmed  with  newstrength.  Now 
u  he  not  quite  out  of  the  locality,  the 
movement  and  power  of  any  world  he 


tivated  taste.  And  if  it  be  a  fault, 
it  is  not  altogether  their  own ;  it  is 
in  character  with  genius  to  be  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  teach,  and  by  its  own 
works.  It  is  that  there  is  a  want  of 
cultivation,  of  serious  study,  among 
artists  themselves.  If  the  patron  could 
dictate,  he  would  himself  be  the  maker, 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician, — 
excellence  of  every  kind  precedes  the 
taste  to  appreciate  it.  It  makes  the 
taste  as  well  as  the  work :  my  Mend 
Aquilius  has  made  me  a  convert.  I 
had  not  considered  art,  as  it  should 
be  viewed,  as  a  means  of,  as  one  of 
the  languages  pf  poetry.  In  truth,  I 
have  loved  pictures  more  for  their 
reminiscences  than  their  independent 
power;  and  have  therefore  chiefiy 
fixed  my  attention  on  views — actual 
scenery,  with  all  its  particulars. 
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AQtJTLiTJS.— Wliat  is  high,  what  is 
great  enongh  wholly  to  possess  tho 
mind,  is  not  of  particulars;  like  onr 
i-cligion,  in  this  it  is  for  all  ages,  all 
countries,  and  must  not  by  adopting 
the  particular,  the  peculiar  one,  dimi- 
nish the  catholicity  of  its  empure. 
''The  golden  age"  is,  wherever  or 
however  embodied,  a  creation;  and 
as  no  present  age  ever  showed  any 
thing  like  it,  that  is,  visibly  so, — ^what 
is  seen  must  be  nothing  more  than 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  may  be 
made. — ^The  golden  age — where  all 
is  beauty,  all  is  perfect!  Purest 
should  be  the  mind  that  would  desire 
to  see  it. 

Curate. — The  golden  age,  if  you 
mean  by  it  the  happy  age,  is  but  one 
field  for  art ;  you  seem  for  the  mo- 
ment to  forget,  that  wo  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  feel  a  certain  pleasure 
from  terror,  from  fear — fi-om  the 
deepest  tragedy — ^from  what  moves  us 
to  shed  tears  of  pity,  as  well  as  what 
soothes  to  repose,  or  excites  to  gaiety. 

Aquilius. — Not  so  —  but  as  we 
commenced  to  discuss  chiefly  the 
agreeability  of  subjects  for  pictures, 
lot  me  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I 


question  if  what  is  disgusting  should 
not  be  excluded  fVom  even  the  tragic, 
perhaps  chiefly  from  what  is  tn^c 
Cruelty  even  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
gusting; it  becomes  so  when  meanness 
is  added  to  it,  and  there  is  not  a 
certain  greatness  in  it.  There  migiit 
be  a  greatness  even  in  deformity,  and 
where  it  is  not  gratoitoosly  given, 
but  for  a  purpose. 

Curate.  —  Yet,  has  not  Raffiiele 
been  censured  for  the  painfully  dis- 
torted features  of  the  Possessed  Boy 
in  his  '^Transfiguration.*' 

Aquilius. — ^And  it  has  with  some 
show  of  truth  (for  who  would  like  to 
speak  more  positively  against  the 
judgment  of  Kaffaele)  been  thoogbt 
that  Domenichino,  who  borrowed  tbis 
subject  from  him,  has  improved  tbe 
interest  by  rendering  the  face  of  tbe 
lunatic  one  of  extreme  beauty ! 

The  Curate  was  here  called  away 
upon  his  parochial  duties,  and  our 
discussion  for  the  present  terminated. 
Will  it  amuse  you,  Eusebins?  If 
not,  you  have  incurred  the  penalty 
of  reading  it,  by  not  making  one  of 
our  party.    Yours  ever, 

Aquilius. 


JERUSALEM. 


BY  WILLLA.\I  SINCLAIR. 


Thou  City  of  the  Lord !  whose  name 
The  angelic  host  in  wonder  tells ; 

The  halo  of  whose  endless  fame 
All  earthly  splendour  far  excels —  . 

To  thee,  from  Judah*s  stable  mean. 
Arose  the  Prince  from  Jesse's  stem, 

And  since  hath  deathless  gloiy  been 

With  thee,  Jerusalem  I 

What  though  thy  temples,  domes,  and  towers. 
That  man  in  strength  and  weakness  made, 

Are,  with  their  priests  and  regal  powers, 
In  lowly  dust  and  ashes  laid  1 

The  story  of  thine  ancient  time 
Steals  on  us,  as  it  stole  on  them, 

Thrice  hallowed  by  the  lyre  sublime 

Of  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

We  see  within  thy  porches,  Paul 
Uplift  the  arm,  the  voice  command, 

"Whose  heaven-taught  zeal,  whose  earnest  call, 
Could  rouse  or  paralyse  the  land — 

Though  gold  and  pbmp  were  his,  and  more, 
For  God  he  spumed  the  glittering  gem, 

And  cast  him  prostrate  all  before 

Thy  gates,  Jerusalem ! 
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Even  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  now, 

When  morning  lifts  her  shadowy  veil, 
And  smiles  o'erMoab's  lofty  brow, 

And  beanteoos  Jordan^s  stream  and  vale, 
The  ruins  o'er  the  re^on  spread, 

May  witness  of  thine  ancient  fame, 
The  very  grave-yards  of  thy  dead — 

Of  thee,  Jerusalem! 

The  temple  in  its  gorgeons  state 

That  in  a  dreadful  ruin  fell, 
The  fortress  and  the  golden  gate 

Alike  the  saddening  story  tell. 
How  he  by  Hinnom's  vale  was  led 

To  Caiaphas,  with  mocking  shame, 
That  glad  redemption  might  be  shed 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Faet  by  the  Virgin's  tomb,  and  by 

lliese  spreading  olives  bend  the  knee. 
For  here  his  pangs  and  suffering  sigh 

Thrilled  through  thy  caves,  Gethsemane ; 
Twas  here,  beneath  the  olive  shade, 

The  Man  of  many  sorrows  came. 
With  tears,  as  never  mortal  shed. 

For  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Around  Siloam's  ancient  tombs 

A  solemn  grandeur  still  must  be ; 
And  oh,  what  mystic  meaning  loom^s 

By  thy  dread  summits.  Calvary ! 
The  groaning  earth,  that  felt  the  shock 

Of  mankind's  crowning  sin  and  shame, 
Gave  up  the  dead,  laid  bare  the  rock, 

For  fallen  Jenisalem  I 

Kind  woman's  heart  forgets  thee  not. 

For  Mary's  image  lights  the  scene  : 
And,  casting  back  the  inquiring  thought 

To  what  thou  ait,  what  thou  hast  been, 
Ah  I  well  may  pilgrims  heave  the  sigh, 

When  they  remember  all  thy  fame. 
And  shed  the  tear  regrettingly 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

For  awful  desolation  lies, 

In  heavy  shades,  o'er  thee  and  thine. 
As  'twere  to  firown  of  sacrifice. 

And  tell  thy  story,  Palestine  ; 
But  never  was  there  darkness  yet 

Whereto  His  glory  never  came  ; 
And  guardian  angels  watch  and  wait 

By  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

The  lustre  of  thine  ancient  fame 

Shall  yet  in  brighter  beams  arise, 
And  heavenly  measures  to  thy  name 

Rejoice  the  eiu-th,  make  glad  the  skies  -, 
And,  with  thy  gather'd  thousands,  then  . 

Oh!  Love  and  Peace  shall  dwell  with  them, 
And  God's  own  glory  shine  again 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 
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The  spring  of  the  year  183-  fonnd 
me  in  Paris,  whither  I  had  gone,  im- 
mediately after  Christmas,  for  a  fort- 
night's stay,  and  where  I  had  remained 
fonr  months.  The  prolongation  of  my 
visit  will  not  sorprise  those  who  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  gay  metropous 
of  France,  in  the  most  agreeable  sea- 
son. The  festivities  of  the  new  year, 
with  its  gratulations  and  embraces, 
and  tons  of  bonbons^  of  racy  flavonr 
and  ingenions  device,  were  no  sooner 
over,  than  we  fonnd  ourselves  in  full 
carnival.  From  the  aristocratic  re- 
gions of  the  noble  Faabonrg,  where 
linger,  in  fossil  preservation,  the  last 
relics  of  the  ancien  retfime^  to  the 
plebeian  district  of  the  Marais ;  from 
the  brilliant  hotels  of  St  Honor^  and 
the  Chanss^,  peopled  by  rose-water 
exquisites  and  full-maned  lionesses, 
to  the  remote  and  ignoble  purlieus  of 
Saints  Dennis  and  Anthony,  where 
tailors  and  tinkers  dwell  and  thrive 
and  propagate  their  kind,  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  reigned.  With  the 
old  year,  tlie  wet  season  had  con- 
cluded; a  clear  bright  frost  had 
nshered  in  the  new.  Paris  got  rid  of 
its  mud  and  misery,  and  turned  out  in 
a  new  paletot  and  well  polished  boots 
for  a  ramble  on  the  Boulevards.  This 
was  for  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day ; 
but  night  was  the  time  to  see  the 
noisy  dissolute  old  city  in  its  glory, 
prancing  and  capering  as  madly  as  if 
it  had  stumbled  upon  the  fountain  of 
Jouvence,  and  had  taken  a  pull  at  the 
regenerating  element  that  had  restored 
it  to  Its  teens.  Appalling  was  the 
amount  of  eating,  dnnking,  and  mer- 
riment, occurring  within  its  precincts ; 
succulent  breakfasts  in  the  forenoon, 
and  fat  dinners  of  many  courses  in  the 
evening,  and  riotous  suppers  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  liquidated  by  Bur- 
gundy in  big  bumpers,  and  Champagne 
in  pint  tumblers,  and  stiff  punch, 
stinging  hot  and  burning  blue,  in 
bright  sUver  bowls.  Then  there  was 
dancing,  and  masquing,  and  flirting, 
tin  day-dawn— of  pretty  late  arrival 
at  that  season ;  sleep  was  at  a  dis- 
count, and  desperate  revellers  who 
never  took  a  wink  of  it,  that  could 
possibly  be  discovered,  rushed  irom 


tiie  ball-room  to  a  cool  break&st  oo 
oysters  and  Satrteme,  and  rose  there- 
from fresh  as  cowslips,  ready  to  begin 
again.    Paris  was  a  vortex  of  gmiety 
and  dissipation,  wbenoe,  once  drawn 
in,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  extricate 
one's-self.  I  did  not  make  the  attempt. 
I  was  too  well  pleased  with  my  snn^ 
sunny  entresol  on  the  Italian  boule- 
vard, with  my  dainty  fare  at  the  adja- 
cent restaurant,  with  the  tvrinkJlng 
feet  of  the  Taglioni,  and  the  melodiona 
quaverings    of  Rubini  and  Dnpres, 
then  in  fuU  song ;  with  my  occasional 
visits  to  rout  and  masquerade,   and 
more  fr^nent  ones  to  the  hospitable 
dining  rooms  and  saloons  of  a  ^w  old 
frienoB,    both  French   and  English. 
Then,  for  ride  or  walk,  what  better 
than  the  Champs  Elysdes,  crowded 
with  ruddy  pedestrians,  arch  grisettes 
and  lounging  soldiers;  traversed  by- 
sledges  innumerable  of  every  Tariety 
of  form — dragon,  sphinx,  and  mer- 
maid, dolphin,  lion,  swan,  enoogh  to 
stock  a  mythological  museum  and  a 
zoological  garden-— coursing  np  and 
down  the  road,  and  in  the  crisp  frosty- 
alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  drawn 
by   smoking   foam-speckled    steeds^ 
half  hidden  beneath  ribbon  panc^j 
and   high  pcmache^    sending   silver 
sounds  of  countless  bells  before  them, 
and  delighting  the  eyes  of  all  behdders 
by  the  sight  of  other  beUes^  whoae 
clear-toned   voices     and    lightsome 
laugh  rang  not  less  sweet  and  silveiy 
than  the  tinkle  of  their  metal-tongoed 
rivals,  through  the  rare  and  sun-lit 
ether,  as  they  sat,  sunk  in  furs  and 
velvets,  with  bright  eyes  and  ruddy- 
lips,    and  smooth  firm   cheeks  just 
slightly  mottled  by  the  cold,  beside 
the    enviable    cavaliers    to   whose 
charioteership  they  confided   them- 
selves.     In    short,    the    combina- 
tion of  Parisian  attractions  forbade 
departure,  and  I  dreamed  not  of  it 
till  February  had  flown.      Then  I 
turned  my  eyes  channelwards,   and 
my  thoughts  to  passports  and  post- 
horses,  when  sudden  rumours  reached 
me  of  eastem  gales  and  virulent  in- 
fluenza raging  on   Britain's  shores; 
and  of  March  dust,  proverbially  pre- 
cious, but  practically  odious,  careering 
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in  dense  and  binding  cloads  through 
London's  tortored  streets.  This  was 
ample  excuse  to  linger  a  few  weeks 
longer  in  mj  agreeabte  quarters,  until 
epriog  came  in  earnest,  and  the  snn 
was  so  warm,  and  the  air  so  balmy, 
and  the  chestnnts  in  the  Taileries* 
gardens,  jnst  burst  into  foliage,  pre- 
sented 80  giorions  a  maad  of  tender 
green,  that,  although  often  taking 
leave,  I  s^  was  loath  to  depart. 
And  thfls  it  came  to  pass'  that,  oa  a 
bright  fresh  April  morning,  I  foand 
myself  seated  in  a  Palais  Royal  cof- 
fee^hoQse,  in  tranqnil  enjoyment  of 
creaming  chocolate,  a  damp  news- 
paper; and  the  noiseless  attendance  of 
admirably  drilled  waiters. 

I  hare  always  loved  the  Palais 
Royal,  associated  as  it  is  with  my 
eaiiiesft  and  most  pleasurable  recollec- 
tions of  Paris ;  and  with  sincere  re- 
gret have  I  noted  the  rapid  decline  of 
what  was  once  the  heart  and  focus  of 
the  French  capital.  At  the  time  I 
now  speak  of,  although  its  best  days 
were  long  past,  it  was  still  far  re- 
moved from  the  deserted  and  desolate 
state  into  which  it  has  since  sunk ; 
it  had  not  yet  dwindled  uito  a  dreary 
quadrangle  of  cheap  tailors,  pinch- 
beck jewellers,  and  shops  to  let,  tra- 
versed in  haste  by  aQ  who  enter  it, 
save  by  newly-imported  provineia]s> 
sauntering  nurserymuds,  and  a  few 
old  loungers,  who,  from  long  habit, 
haunt  the  fabric  after  the  spirit  has  fled. 
The  melancholy  truth  is,  that  themarch 
of  morality  ruined  the  Palais  Royal. 
So  long  as  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  dissipation,  it  throve  and  flourished 
exceedingly ;  it  W9S  mernr  and  much 
frequented,  ike  the  mansion  of  some 
rich  and  jovial  profligate,  whom  aU« 
abuse,  but  from  whose  wdl-^read 
table  few  care  to  absent  themselves. 
Then  the  Palais  Royal,  to  the  stran- 
ger, almost  comprehended  Paris:  all 
Uie  luxuries,  necessaries,  amusements, 
and  pleasures  of  life,  were  found  within 
its  walls :  it  was  the  bazaar,  the  ta- 
vern, the  harem,  and  the  ganung- 
hooae  of  Europe.  The  reforms  wrought 
in  it  unoe  the  peace  by  its  present 
royal  owner,  however  advantageous 
to  its  good  fame  and  comeliness, 
have  been  grievously  detrimental  to  its 
vivadtyai^  pocket.  ]iil88-,  thelast 
of  these  changes,  the  finishing-stroke, 
as  it  may  be  t^med,  the  suppressicm 


of  the  gamblmg  tables,  although  fhlly 
resolved  upon,  bad  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  coffee-houses  were  still 
numerous  and  crowded,  the  shops 
magnificent  and  prosperous ;  the  gar- 
den and  arcades,  now  abandoned  to 
mischievoos  boys,  and  to  puling  in- 
fants in  nurses'  arms,  were  thronged 
from  mom  till  midnight  with  visitors 
of  all  nations  and  classes,  lured  thither 
by  curiosity,  or  by  the  demon  Play. 
There  was  always  abundant  food  for 
observation,  if  only  in  the  noisy 
groups  who  paced  the  avenues  of 
trees,  discussing  the  chances  of  the 
dice  or  the  events  of  the  morning's 
sitting,  and  in  the  flushed  or  haggard 
countenances  that  each  moment  en- 
tered and  issued  from  the  doors  of  the 
various  heUs.  With  a  genial  sky,  a 
rush-bottomed  chair,  and  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  a  son's  worth  of 
literature,  obtained  from  the  old.  wo- 
men who  dwell  in  wooden  boxes,  and 
hire  out  newspapers,  an  entire  day 
might  be  passed  there  with  amuse- 
ment and  profit.  Occasional  inci- 
dents, sometimes  dramatic  enough, 
varied  the  monotony,  never  great. 
The  detection  of  a  pickpocket,  a  loud- 
voiced  quarrel,  often  resulting  in  blows 
or  a  challenge,  the  expulsion  firom  the 
rouge-et-noir  temple  of  some  unlucky 
wretch,  whom  ruin  had  rendered  un- 
ruly, were  incidents  of  daily  occur- 
rence. For  those  whom  the  minor 
drama  did  not  satisfy,  there  was  an 
occasional  bit  of  high  tragedy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  suicide  from  losses,  or  an 
arrest  for  fraud.  Kot  long  before  the 
time]  I  speak  of,  a  group  of  persons, 
standing  in  the  garden,  were  startled 
by  the  fall  of  a  body  at  their  feet. 
It  was  that  of  a  gamester,  who,  after 
losing  his  last  franc,  had  thrown  him- 
self from  the  elevated  window  of  the 
pandemonium  where  his  ruin  had 
been  consummated. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Mr ,"  said  a  voice  in  Eng- 
lish, as  I  paused  for  a  moment,  my 
breakfast  concluded,  before  the  door 
of  the  coffeehouse,  planning  the  dis- 
posal of  my  day. 

I  lookea  at  the  person  who  thus  ad- 
dressed me ;  and,  although  I  pique  my- 
self on  rarely  forgetting  the  faces  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  once  been 
acquainted,  I  confess  that  in  this 
instance  my  memory  was  completely 
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at  fault.  But  for  his  knowledge  of 
my  name,  I  should  have  concluded 
my  inteiiocntor  mistaken  as  to  my 
identity.  I  was  at  least  as  much 
surprised  at  the  perfectly  good  Eng- 
lish he  spoke,  as  at  having  my 
acquaintance  claimed  by  a  person  of 
his  profession  and  rank.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
attir^  in  the  handsome  and  well- 
fitthig  undress  of  a  sergeant  of  French 
light  dragoons.  His  dark  brown  hair 
curled  short  and  crisp  from  under  his 
smart  green  forage-cap,  cavalieriy 
placed  upon  one  side  of  his  head ; 
his  clear  4)lue  eyes  contrasted  with 
the  tawny  colour  of  his  cheek,  a 
tint  for  which  it  was  evidently  in* 
debted  to  sun  and  weather ;  his  foce 
was  clean  shaven,  save  and  except 
small  well-trinuned  mustachios  and 
a  chin-tuft.  Altogether,  he  was  as 
pretty  a  model  of  a  light  cavalryman 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen :  square 
in  the  shoulder,  slender  in  the  hip, 
well-limbed,  lithe  and  muscular.  His 
carriage  was  soldierly,  without  the 
exaggerated  stiffness  and  swagger 
commonly  found  amongst  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  dragoons ;  and  alto- 
gether he  had  a  gentlemanly  air  which, 
I  doubt  not,  would  have  made  itself 
OS  visible  under  the  coarse  basane  and 
drugget  of  a  private  soldier  as  be- 
neath the  garb  of  finer  materials  an<l 
)nore  carefol  cut,  which^  in  his  o^m- 
city  of  marechcU  de  hyts^  or  sergeant, 
it  was  permitted  him  to  wear.  But  ray 
admiration  of  this  pretty  model  of  a 
man-at-arms  did  not  assist  me  to  re- 
cognise him,  although,  whilst  gazing 
at  him,  and  especially  when  he  sUghdy 
smiled  at  my  visible  embarrassment, 
his  features  did  not  seem  totally  nn- 
fnmiliar  to  me.  I  looked,  I  have  no 
doubt,  considerably  puzzled.  Tlie 
stranger  Came  to  my  assistance. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  remember  me," 
he  said.  *^  Not  above  four  years  since 
we  met,  If  so  much ;  but  four  years, 
an  African  sun,  and  a  French  uaifomi, 
have  tnade  a  change.  I  met  yon  in 
Warwickshire,  at  George  Clinton's. 
I  have  scon  you  once  or  twice  since ; 
but  I  think  'the  last  time  we  spoke 
was  Vhen  cantering  over  Har- 
leigh  downs.  Mv  name  is  Frank 
Oakley.'' 

I  immediately  recollected  my  man. 
AlK)ut  foursummenipi'eviously,  whilst 


on  a  flying  visit  at  a  countiy  boiise^ 
whither  a  friend  had  taken  ine,  and 
where  I  had  been  made  heartfly  wel- 
come by  the  heritable  owner,  I  had 
formed  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Bfr 
Frank  Oakley,  who  had  then  jiut  oome 
of  age,  and  into  possession — by  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  had  oocur- 
red  a  twelvemonth  previoiisly — of  a 
few  thousand  pounds.    Hie  inteiest 
of  this  sum,  wnich  would  have  hem 
an  agreeable  and  sufficient  adtfition 
to  a  snbaltem^a  pay  or  curate's  sti- 
pend, or  whic^  would  have  enabled  a 
struggling  barrister  to  bide  fa»  biiefe, 
was  altogetiier  insufficient  to  svpply 
the  wants  and  caprices  of  an  idler, 
especially  such  an  idler  as  Oakley. 
Master  Francis  was  what  yoiiDg'  |^- 
tlemen  fresh  teom  school  or  at  colk|^ 
sucking  ensigns,  precodons  teraplais^ 
ei  id  genus  omne^  are  accustonied  to 
call  a  "fast"  man ;  the  said  fastness 
not  referring,  as  Johnson's  dtetaooaiy 
teaches  us  it  might  do,  to  any  par- 
ticular   strength    or    firumeas     of 
character,  but  merely  to  the  siagvlaF 
rapidity  with  which  such  persons  get 
tlmxugh  their  money  and  into  d(£t. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  Oakley  was 
going  his  fastest,  that  is  to  say,  pend- 
ing the  utmost  amount  <^  coin,  lor 
the  least  possible  value;  indeed  he 
could  hardly  have  ran  madd^  not 
with  his  moderate  patrimony,  had  he 
cast  his  sovereigns  into  ballets  and 
made  pipe-lights  of  his  bank  notw. 
But  verily,  he  had  his  reward  in  the 
open-mouthed  admiration  of  three  or 
four  yonnkers  of  his  own  standing,  or 
a  year  or  two  less,  then  assembled  at 
Harieigh  Hall,  who  looked  np  to  him 
as  something  between  a  hero  and  an 
•oracle ;   and  in  the  encouraging  fiuai- 
liarity  and  approval  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen  of  matura*  age,  who  swoit^ 
he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  proved  they 
thought  so  by  winning  bets  of  him  at 
billiards,  and  by  selling  him  horses 
that  would  have  fetched  "  twice  the 
money  at  Tattersall's,"   with  other 
bargains  of  an  equally  advantageous 
description.    Although  we  were  lonr 
days  in  the  same  house,  meeting  eaeh 
evening  at  dinner,  and  occasionally 
riding  and  walking  in  the  same  group, 
our  acquaintance  c<mtinued  ^   the 
very  slightest  description,  and  I  took 
my  departure  without  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  intimacy  having  sprung 
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np  between  us.    Amongst  the  large 
)Murtj  of  visitors  at  the  Hall,  were  not 
wanting  persons  of  tastes  more  suited 
to  my  own,  than  those  of  Oakley  and 
bis  little  knot  of  flatterers  and  admi- 
rers; and  he,  on  his  part,  was  far  too 
mnGh  taken  np  with  lus  newly-inheri- 
ted fortuie — which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered inexhanstible — with  planning 
amusements,  andlnhaling  adulatory  in- 
eense,  to  pay  attention  to  a  man  whom, 
as  full  fifteen  years  his  senior,  he 
doubtless  set  down  as  an  old  fellow, 
a  ^^alow  coach,"  and  perhaps  even  as  a 
member  of  that  distinguished  corpo- 
ratioQ^known  as  the  **Fogie  Club.''  So 
that  when  we  met  in  London,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  occasionally  in  the 
street  and  once  or  twice  in  a  ball- 
romn,  a  dight  bow  or  word  of  re- 
cognition was  all  that  passed  between 
us.    I  could  perceive,  however,  that 
Oakl^  still  kept  up  the  rapid  pace  at 
which  he  had  started,  and  lived,  with 
a  few  hundreds  a  year,  as  if  he  had 
possessed  as  many  thousands.    The 
proximity  of  my  quiet  club  to  the 
fashionable  and  expensive  one  into 
which  he  had  obtained  admission,  gave 
lue  many  opportunities  of  observing 
his  proceedings,  and  those  q^portuni- 
ties,  in  my  capacity  of  a  student  of 
human  nature,  I  was  careful  not  to 
Beried.     I  had  marked  lus  career 
and  ultimate  £ste  in  my  mind,  and 
was  cniious  to  see  my  predictions 
verified,  although  I  sincerely  wished 
they  ndght  not  be,  for  they  were 
any  thing  but  fiavourable  to  the  wel- 
iane  of  Oakley,  who,   in   spite   of 
his  follies,  had  generous  and  manly 
qualities.     His  prodigality  was  not 
of  that  purely   egotistical   descrip- 
tioo  most  commonly  found  in  spend- 
thrifts of  his  class.     He  would  give 
a  lavish  alms  to  a  whining  be^^ar, 
as  freely  as  he  would  throw  away 
a  handful  of  gold  on  some  folly  of  the 
moment  or  extravagant  debauch ;  and 
I  had  heard  an  old  one-armed  soldier, 
who  sometimes  held  his  horse  at  the 
dnb  door,  utter  blessings,  when  he 
had  ridden  out  of  hearing,  on  his  kind 
heart  and  open  hand.     These  and 
similar  little  traits  that  came  under 
my  notice,  made  me  regret  to  see  him 
going  post-haste  to  perdition.    That 
he  was  doing  so,  I  could  not  for  one 
moment  doubt.     His  extravagance 
knew  no  limit,  and  in  six  months 


he  must  have  got  through  as  many 
years'  income.  Wherever  pleasure 
was  to  be  had,  no  matter  at  what 
price,  Oakley  was  to  be  seen. — 
Upon  a  revenue  overrated  at  five 
hundred  a-year,  he  kept  half  a  dozen 
horses,  a  cab,  and  a  strange  non- 
descript vehicle,  made  after  an  eccen- 
tric design  of  his  own,  and  which  every 
body  turned  to  look  at,  as  he  drove 
down  Piccadilly  of  an  afternoon,  on  his 
way  to  the  Park.  He  had  his  stall 
at  the  opera,  of  course,  and  an  elegant 
set  of  apartments  in  the  most  expen* 
sive  street  in  London,  where  he  gave 
suppers  and  dinners  of  extravagant 
delicacy  to  thirsty  friends  and  greedy 
danseuses.  The  former  showed  their 
gratitude  for  his  good  cheer  by  winning 
his  money  at  cards ;  the  latter  evinced 
their  aflection  by  carrying  off  the  cost- 
ly nicknacks  tluit  strewed  his  roomSr 
and  by  taking  his  diamond  shirt- 
pins  to  fasten  their  shawls.  In  short, 
ke  regularly  delivered  himself  over  to 
the  harpies.  Li  addition  to  these  minor 
drafts  upon  his  exchequer,  came  others 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  He  played 
high,  and  never  refused  a  bet.  Like 
many  silly  young  men,  (and  some 
sUly  old  ones,)  he  bad  a  blind  vene- 
ration for  rank,  and  held  that  a  lord 
could  do  no  wrong.  Even  a  baronetcy 
conferred  a  certain  degree  of  infalli- 
bility in  his  eyes.  Ko  amount  of 
respectable  aflidavits  would  have  con- 
vmced  him  that  if  Lord  Rnfos  Slam, 
who  not  unfrequently  condescended 
to  win  a  cool  fifty  of  him  at  ^cart^, 
did  not  turn  the  king  each  time  he 
dealt,  it  was  only  because  he  defused 
so  hackneyed  a  swindle,  and  had  other 
ways  of  securing  the  game,  equally 
nefarious  but  less  palpable.  Neither 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  persuade 
him  that SirTantivy Martingale,  ''that 
prime  fellow  and  thorough  sports- 
man," as  Frank  admiringly  and  con- 
fidingly styled  him,  was  capable  of 
taldng  his  bet  upon  a  horse  which  he, 
the  aforesaid  Sir  Tantivy,  had  just 
made  '*  safe  to  lose."  In  short,  poor 
Oakley,  who,  during  his  father's  life- 
time, had  been  little,  if  at  all,  in 
London,  thought  himself  excessively 
knowing  and  fully  up  to  all  the  wiles 
and  snares  of  the  metropolis.  In 
reality  he  was  exceedingly  raw,  was 
victimised  accordingly,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  in  town^  found 
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himself  minus  a  som  tfaat  bromgfat 
reflectioD,  I  suspect,  eyen  to  his  giddy 
head.  I  coDJectm-ed  so,  at  least,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  enconn- 
tered  him  on  a  Boidogne  steamer,  look- 
ing fagg^  and  oat  of  spirits.  It  was 
only  a  year  since  we  had  met  at  Har- 
leigh  Hall,  bat  that  year  had  told 
npon  him.  Dissipation  had  driven 
the  flash  of  health  from  his  cheek,  and 
his  yoathM  brow  was  already  care- 
loaded.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  converse ;  bat  he  seemed 
sulky  and  unwilling ;  and,  on  reach- 
ing Boulogne,  I  lost  si^t  <^  him. 
After  a  short  tonr,  I  went  to  winter 
at  Paris,  and  there  I  frequently  saw 
him.  He  had  forgotten,  apparently, 
the  annoyances  that  weighed  on  him 
when  he  left  London,  and  was  again 
the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  living  as  if  his 
purse  were  bottomless,  and  his  Gibus 
hat  the  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Nothing  was  too  hot  or  too  strong  for 
him:  rated  a  "  fast  man  "  in  England, 
in  France  he  was  held  a  viveur  enrage, 
I  did  not  much  admire  the  society 
he  selected;  I  saw  him  alternately 
with  the  most  roue  and  dissolute 
young  Frenchmen  of  fashion,  and 
with  an  English  set  which,  if  it  com- 
prised men  against  whom  nothing 
positively  bad  could  be  proved,  also  in- 
cluded others  whose  reputation  was 
more  than  doubtful.  At  first  he  was 
chiefly  with  the  French,  whose  lan- 
guage, from  long  residence  in  the 
country  when  a  boy,  he  spoke  as  one 
of  themselves ;  then  he  seemed  to 
abandon  them  for  the  English  clique, 
and  then  he  suddenly  disappeared.  I 
no  longer  saw  him  pacing  the  Boule- 
vard or  riding  in  the  Bois,  or  issuing 
at  night  from  the  Caf<^  Anglais,  flushed 
with  wine  and  bent  upon  riotous  de- 
bauch. AH  his  former  companions 
remained,  pursuing  their  old  amuse- 
ments, frequenting  the  same  haunts ; 
but  he  was  never  with  them.  I  could 
not  understand  his  leaving  Paris  just 
as  the  best  season  commenced,  (it 
was  in  January  that  he  disappeared,) 
and  a*^  first  I  supposed  him  ill.  But 
week  after  week  slipped  by,  and  no 
Oakley  appearing,  I  made  up  my 
mind  he  had  departed,  whither  I 
knew  not.  I  was  rather  vexed  at 
this,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
watch  him  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
Moreover,  although  we  never  spoke, 


and  had  almost  left  off  bowing,  bit 
idle  habit  of  observing  his  prcKeed- 
ings  had  dven  me  a  sort  of  interest 
in  him.    Once  only,  after  his  eclipse, 
did  I  fancy  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  tuaa. 
I  was  fond  of  long  rambles  in  ikt  low 
and  remote  quarters  of  Paris,  thitragh 
those  labyrinths  of  narrow  sb^eeta, 
filthy  courts,  and  rickety  houses,  wbere 
the  character  and  pecufiarities  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  Parisians  are  best 
to  be  studied.    Returning,  after  darit, 
from  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  violent  shower  id  a 
shabby  street  of  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  and  took  refuge  under  a  doorway. 
Immediately  opposite  to  me  was  the 
wretched  shop  of  a  trenteur^  in  whose 
dingy  window  a  cloudy  white  bowl  of 
mashed  spinach,  a  plate  of  bonilli,  dry 
as  a  deal  plank,  and  some  triangular 
fragments  of  pear,  stewed  with  cochi- 
neal and  exposed  in  a  saucer,  served 
as  indications  of  the  luxurious  fare  to 
be  obtained  within.    On  one  of  tbe 
grimy  shutters,  whose   scanty  coat 
of  green  paint  the  weather  had  con- 
verted into  a  sickly  blue,  was  tbe 
announcement,  in  yellow  letters,  that 
"  Fticai^  Trcdteur^  donne  h  Boire  et  a 
Manger;"*^  whilst  upon  the  other  the 
hierogiyphical    rcpresentadon    of    a 
bottle  and  glass,  flanked  by  the  words 
"  JSofi  Fm  c/^Jfacon  a  8  e/a  10  5."hmted 
intelligibly  at  the  well-provided  state 
of  Monsieur  Fricot's  cellar.    It  was 
one  of  those  humble  eating-houses, 
abounding   in   the   French   coital, 
where  a  very  hungry  man  may  stave 
off  starvation  for  about  the  price  of  a 
tooth-pick  at  the  Cafe  or  the  Trots 
Freres,  and  where   an    exceedingly 
thirsty  one  may  get  comfortably  in- 
toxicated npon  potato  brandy  and 
essence  of  logwood,    for   a   similar 
amount.    It  needs  a  three  days^  last 
or  a  pavionr's  appetite  to  induce  en- 
trance  into  such  a   place.    I  was 
gazing  with   some  ciiriosity  at  the 
windows  of  this  poor  tavern,  through 
whose  starred  and  patched  panes, 
crowded  with  bottles,  and  backed  by 
a  curtain  of  dirty  muslin,  the  waving 
of  iron  forlcs  and  spoons  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible by  the  light  of  two  flicker- 
ing'candles,  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  a  man  came  out,  heedless  of 
the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  and 
walked  rapidly  away.    It  was  but  a 
second,  and  he  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
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Bess  of  the  iU-tigfated  street,  but  in 
that  second  I  thought  I  distinguished 
the  gait  and  features  of  Frank  Oak- 
ley. But  my  view  of  him  was  very 
indistinct,  and  I  concluded  myself 
misled  by  a  resemblance.  Since 
that  day  nothing  had  occurred  to 
iBinind  me  of  him,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
good  -  hearted  but  reckless  scamp, 
who  for  a  brief  period  had  attracted 
my  attention. 

Frank  Oakley,  then,  it  was,  who 
DOW  stood  before  me  under  the  ar- 
cades of  the  Palais  Royal.  I  held 
oat  my  hand,  with  a  word  or  two  of 
apology  for  my  slowness  in  remem- 
bering him. 

^^No  excuse,  I  beg,''  was  his  reply. 
*'Not  one  in  twenty  of  my  former 
acquaintances  recognises  the  spend- 
thrift dandy  in  the  humble  sergeant 
of  dragoons, -and  in  the  few  who  do, 
I  ob^rve,  upon  my  approach,  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  They  give  themselves 
nnnecessaty  trouble,  for  I  have  no 
wish  to  intrude  upon  them.  I  have 
been  four  months  in  Paris,  and  have 
constantly  met  former  intimates,  but 
have  never  spoken  to  one  of  them. 
And  I  cannot  say  what  induced  me  to 
address  you,  with  whom  my  acquaint- 
ance is  so  slight,  except  that  I  should 
he  very  glad  to  have  a  talk  about 
dear  old  England,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  you  are,  a  likdy  man  to 
jirant  it  me.** 

''With  pleasure,  Mr  Oakley,'*  said 
L  *'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  although 
I  confess  myself  surprised  at  your 
present  profession.  For  an  Eoglish- 
man,  I  should  have  thought  our  own 
service  preferable  to  a  foreign  one ; 
and  doubtless  your  friends  would 
have  got  you  a  commission — that  is 
—if—" 

I  hesitated,  and  paused,  for  I  felt 
ihat  I  was  upon  delicate  ground,  get- 
ting ran  away  with  by  my  own  foregone 
coiKdnsioiis,  and  likely,  unintention- 
ally, 10  wound  my  interlocutor's 
feelings.  Oakley  observed  my  em- 
iMurrassment,  smiled,  and  completed 
my  umfinlshed  sentence. 

'^  If  I  had  not  money  left,  after 
my  exUavagance,  to  buy  one  for  my- 
self. Well,  I  had  not ;  and  moreover 
— ^bat  you  shall  hear  aU  about  it,  if 
you  cape  to  learn  the  adventures  of  a 


scapegrace,  now,  I  hope,  reformed. 
And,  in  return,  you  shall  tell  me  if 
London  is  still  in  the  same  place,  and 
as  wicked  and  pleasant  as  ever ;  and 
how  it  fares  with  old  Greorge  Clinton, 
and  all  the  jolly  Warwicl^hiro  lads. 
Have  you  an  hour  to  spare?" 

*'  Half  a  dozen,  if  you  like,"  I  re- 
plied warmly,  for  I  was  greatly  taken 
with  the  frank  manlv  tone  of  the 
young  man,  whom  I  had  last  known 
as  a  conceited,  frivolous  coxcomb. 
"•  Half  a  dozen.    Shall  we  walk  ?" 

^^  I  will  not  tax  your  kindness  so 
long,"  replied  Oakley;  ^^and  as  for 
walking,"  he  added,  glancing  from  the 
silver  stripe  upon  his  sleeve,  indica- 
tive of  his  non-commissioned  rank, 
to  my  suit  of  civilian  broadcloth, 
^*  although  I  am  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  my  position,  that  is  no  reason  for 
exposing  you  to  the  stai*e  and  wonder 
of  your  Knglish  acquaintances,  by 
parading  in  your  company  the  public 
promenade.  So,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, we  will  step  up  here.  The 
place  is  respectable ;  out  unfrequented, 
I  dare  say,  by  any  you  know." 

And  without  gi^ng  me  time  to 
protest  my  utter  indinerence  to  the 
siq>ercilious  criticism  referred  to,  he 
turned  into  a  doorway,  upon  a  pane 
of  glass  above  which  was  painted  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  with  the  words  ^*  Caf<6 
Estaminet  HoUandais."  Ascending 
a  flight  or  two  of  8tau:8,  we  entered  a 
suite  of  spacious  apartments,  furnished 
with  several  billiard  tables,  with  cue- 
racks,  chairs,  benches,  and  small 
tables  for  the  use  of  drinkers.  Seve- 
ral of  the  windows,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Boyal,  were  open,  in  the  vain  hope, 
perhaps,  of  purifying  the  place  from 
the  inveterate  odour  of  tobacco  re- 
mainmg  tiiere  from  the  previous  night. 
Although  it  was  not  yet  noon,  the 
billiard  balls  rattled  vigorously  upon 
more  than  one  of  the  tables,  and  a 
few  early  drinkers,  chiefly  foreigners, 
professional  billiard  players  and  non- 
commissioned ofllcecs  of  the  Paris 
garrison,  sipped  their  Strasburg  beer 
or  morning  dram  of  brandy.  The 
further  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
however,  was  unoccnpied,  and  there 
Oakley  drew  a  couple  of  chairs 
to  a  window,  called  for  refresh- 
ment as  a  pretext  for  our  presence, 
an4  seating  himself  opposite  to  me. 
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assailed  me  with  a  voUcj  of  qnes- 
tions  concerning  persons  and  things 
in  England.  To  these  I  replied  as 
satisfactorily  as  I  was  able,  and  al- 
lowed the  stream  of  interrogation  to 
nm  itself  dry,  before  assuming,  in  my 
torn,  the  character  of  questioner. .  At 
•  last,  haying  in  some  degree  appeased 
Oakley^s  eager  desire  for  information 
about  the  country  whence  he  had  been 
.  80  long  absent,  I  intimated  a  curiosity 
concerning  his  own  adventures,  and 
tlie. circumstances  that  had  made  a 
soldier  of  him.  He  at  once  took  the 
hint,  and,  perceiving  that  I  listened 
with  Mendly  attention  and  interest, 
gave  me  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  since  I  had  first  made  hia  acquaint- 
ance. ..  He  told  his  story  with  a  spirit 
.  and  military  conciseness  that  riveted 
my  attention  as  much  as  the  real  pun- 
gency of  the  incidents.  .  Its  first  por- 
tion, relating  to  his  London  career, 
.informed  me  of  little  beyond  what  I 
already  knew,  or,  at  least,  had  con- 
jectured. It  was  the  every-day  tale 
of  a  heedless,  inexperienced  youth, 
suddenly  cast  without  guide  or  Men- 
tor upon  the  ocean  of  lite,  and  striking 
in  turn  against  all  the  shoals  that  strew 
the  perilous  waters.  He  had  been 
bubbled  by  gentlemanly  swindlers — 
.none  of  your  low,  seedy  rapscallions, 
,but  men  of  style  and  fashion,  even  of 
family,  but  espedaUy  of  honauty  who 
would  have  paraded  and  diot  him,  had 
he  presumed  to  doubt  their  word,  but 
made  no  scruple  of  genteelly  picking 
his  pocket.  He  had  been  duped  by 
designing  women,  spunged  upon  by 
false  friends,  piUaged  by  unprincipled 
tradesmen.  He  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  calculation— except  on  a  horse- 
race, and  then  he  was  generally  wrong, 
— :or  of  looking  at  an  account,  or  keep- 
ing one ;  but,  when  he  wanted  money, 
and  his  banker  wrote  him  word  he  had 
overdrawn,  he  just  sent  his  autograph 
.  to  his  stockbroker,  prefixing  the  words, 
*^  Sell  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand," 
-as  the  case  might  be.  For  some  time 
these  laconic  mandates  were  obeyed 
without  remark,  but  at  last,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  London  season,  the 
.broker,  the  highly  respectable  Mr 
Cashup,  of  Change  Alley,  called  upon 
his  young  client,  whose  father  he  had 
known  for  many  years,  and  ventured 
a  gentle  remonstrance  on  such  an 
ahmning   consumption    of   capital. 


Frank  affected  to  laugh  at  the  old 
.  gentleman's  caution,  and  told  an  ex- 
cellent story  that  evening,  after  & 
roaring  supper,  about  the  square-toed 
cit,  the  wise  man  of  the  Ea^t,  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  St  James's,  tci  preach 
a  sermon  on  frugality.  N^erthele6«» 
the  prodigal  was  startled  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  man  of  business.  He  was 
unaware  how  deeply  he  had  dipped 
into  his  principal,  and  felt  someUiiflg 
like  alarm  upon  discovering  that  lie 
had  got  through  more  than  half  bis 
small  fortune.  This,  in  little  mare 
tlian  a  year !  For  a  moment  be  felt 
inclined  to  reform,  abandon  diSBipt- 
tion,  and  apply  to.  someprofesaoa. 
But  the  impulse  was  only  momentaiT. 
How  could  he,  the  gay  Frank  Oaldev, 
the  flower  of  fashion,  and  admiratioB 
of  the  town,  (so  at  least  he  thooght 
himsdf)  bend  his  proud  spuit  to  pore 
over  parchments  in  a  banister's  cham- 
bers, or  to  smoke  British  Havaaasi 
and  spit  over  the  biridge  of  a  ooontiy 
town,  as  ensign  in  a  marching  re|g;i- 
ment?  .  Was  he  to  read  himself  bliod 
at  college,  to  find  himself  a  curate  at 
thirty,  with  a  hundred  a-year  and  a 
breeding  wife  ?  Or  was  he  to  go  to 
India,  to  get  shot  by  Sikhs,  or  canied 
off  by  a  jungle  fever?  Forbid  it,  hea- 
ven 1  What  wQuld  SUn  aiid  Ibrtin- 
gale,  and  I^adwoMelle  £nti«chat| 
and  all  his  Hast,  and  fashionahle  ac- 
quaiptanceis,  male  and  female,  say  to 
such  declension.l  .  The  thought  was 
overwhelming,  and  liierenpoii  Oak- 
ley resolved  to  give  np  all  idea  of 
earning  an  honest  livings  tp  "  drowa 
care,^^  ^^  danm  the  conseqaenceB,"  and 
act  up  to  the  maxim,  ho  haii.fieqaeiiUjr 
professed,  when  the  champagne  corks 
were  flying  at  his  expense  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  circle  of  admiriag  friends,  of 
^^  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.^  So  he 
stopped  in  London  till  the  veiy  dose 
of.  the  season,  *^  ke^[ttng  the  game 
alive,^'  as  he  expressed  it,  to  the  last, 
and  then  started  for  the  ContiDent 
An  attempt  to  recruit  his  finances  at 
Baden-Baden  terminated,  as  inight  ^ 
expected,  in  their  further  reaction, 
and  at  last.he  found  his  way  to  F^- 
Unfortunately  for  him,  bis  ruinoos  a- 
reer  in  England. had  been,  so  ^m^ 
and  his  self-conceit,  and  great  o{)ioiov 
of  his  own  knowing,  had  made  him  M 
utterly  r^ect  the  advice  and  exp^ 
ence  ii  the  very  few.friends  who  cued 
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a  roflh  for  his  welfare,  that  he  wai3  still 
in  the  state  of  a  six-day-old  pappy, 
and  as  unable  to  take  care  of  himself. 
More  than  half-ndned,  he  preserved 
his  iUasionB ;  still  believed  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  £BshioDable  acquuntances, 
In  tke  fidelity  of  histrionic  mistresses, 
in  the  disinterestedness  of  mankind  in 
general,  or  at  least,  of  that  portion 
of  it  with  which  he  habitually  asso- 
ciated. The  bkd  had  left  half  its 
feathers  with  the  fowler,  but  was  as 
wiliing  as  ever  to  ran  again  into  the 
SDEare.  And  at  Paris  snares  were  plen- 
tful,  well^baited  and  carefully  covered 
up. 

**  I  can  scarcely  define  the  sodety 
iBto  which  I  got  at  Paris,"  said  Oak- 
ley, when  he  came  to  this  part  of  his 
histoiy.  ''It  was  of  a  motlev  sort, 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  pleasant  than  re- 
spectable. It  consisted  partly  of  per- 
sons I  had  known  in  England,  either 
Kn^Jahmen  or  dashing  young  French  - 
nen  of  fintnne,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  dtabig  thehr  visits  to  London 
a  few  months  previously.  I  had  also 
seTeral  letters  of  introduction,  some  of 
which  gcsre  me  entrance  into  the  best 
Parisian  cirdes,  but  these  I  generally 
neglected,  preferring  the  gay  fellows 
lorwhoml  here  commendatory  scrawls 
from  my  London  associates.  But  pro- 
bably my  best  recommendation  was 
my  podtet,  stitt  toleraUy  garnished, 
and  the  reddessness  with  which  I  scat- 
tered my  cash.  I  felt  myself  on  the 
high  road  to  ruia,  but  my  down-hill 
coarse  had  g^ven  such  impetus  to  my 
araay  vehicle,  that  I  despaired  of 
ebec^g  it,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
iBevitable  smash  awaithig  me  at  the 
bottom. 

"  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  Al- 
though educated  in  France,  and  con- 
sequently speaking  the  language  as  a 
nativey  I  always  took  more  idndly  to 
my  own  countiymen  than  to  French- 
Men,  and  gradually  I  detached  myself 
oBCQiiflclously  firom  those  with  whom  I 
had  spent  much  of  my  time  when  first 
in  Paris.  I  exchanged  for  the  worse, 
in  making  mv  sole  companions  of  a 
set  of  English  scamps,  who  asked  no 
better  than  to  assist  at  the  plucking 
of  such  a  pigeon  as  myself.  At  first 
ihcy  treated  me  with  tendeness,  fear- 
ing to  mil  their  game  by  a  measure 
of  whofesale  plunder.     They  made 


much  of  me,  frequently  favour^  me 
with  their  company  at  dinner,  occa- 
sionally forgot  their  purses  and  bor- 
rowed from  mine,  forgetting  repay- 
ment, and  got  npca^rd  parties,  at  which, 
however,  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
come  off  a  winner.  But  my  gains 
were  units  and  my  losses  tens.  An 
imprudent  revelation  accelerated  the 
catastrophe.  My  chosen  iutimate  was 
one  Harry  Darvel,  a  tall  pale  man, 
about  five  yeai-s  older  than  myself, 
who  would  have  been  good-looking, 
bat  for  the  unpleasant  shifting  expres- 
sion of  his  gray  eyes,  and  for  a  certain 
cold  rigidity  of  featare,  frequently 
seen  in  persons  of  the  profession  I 
afterwards  found  he  exercised.  I 
firat  made  his  acquaintance  at  Baden, 
met  him  by  appointment  at  Paris, 
and  he  soon  became  my  chief  asso- 
ciate. I  kiiew  little  of  him,  except 
that  he  had  a  large  acquaintance,  lived 
in  eood  style,  spent  his  money  freely, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  amusin|;  com- 

? anions  I  had  ever  had.  By  this  time 
began  to  see  through  flattery,  when 
it  was  not  yeiy  adroitly  administered, 
and  to  suspect  the  real  designs  of  some 
of  the  vultures  that  flocked  about  me. 
Darvel  never  flattered  me ;  his  man- 
ner was  blunt,  almost  to  roughness ; 
he  occasionally  gave  me  advice,  and 
•affected  sincere  friendship  and  anxiety 
for  my  welfare.  '  You  are  young  in 
the  world,*  he  would  say  to  me, 
*  you  know  a  good  deal  for  the  time 
you  have  been  in  it,  but  I  am  an 
old  stager,  and  have  been  six  seasons 
in  Paris  for  your  one.  I  don*t  want 
to  diy-nurseyou,  nor  are  you  the  man 
to  let  me,  but  two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  and  you  may  sometimes  be 
glad  of  a  hint.  This  is  a  queer  town, 
and  there  are  an  infernal  lot  of  swind- 
lers about.'  I  little  dreamed  that  my 
kind  adviser  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert of  the  class  he  denounced,  but 
reposed  full  trust  in  him,  and,  by  at- 
tending to  his  disinterested  sugges- 
tions, gradually  detached  myself  from 
my  few  resdly  respectable  associates, 
and  delivered  myself  entirely  into  his 
hands,  and  those  of  his  assistant  Phi- 
listines. Upon  an  unlucky  day,  when 
a  letter  of  warning  firom  my  worthy 
old  stockbroker  had  revived  former 
anxieties  in  my  mind,  I  made  Darvel 
my  confidant,  and  asked  counsel  of 
him  to  repair  my  broken  fortunes.  He 
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heard  me  without  betny'mg  surprise, 
«aid'he  would  think  the  matter  over, 
aud  that  something  would  assuredly 
turn  up,  talked  vaguely  of  advauta* 
geoufl  appointments  whidi  he  had  in- 
terest in  England  to  procure,  assured 
me  of  his  8}anpathy  and  Mendship, 
and  bade  me  not  despond,  but  keep  my 
heart  up,  for  that  I  had  plenty  of  time 
to  turn  in,  and  meanwhile  I  must  li- 
mit my  expenses,  and  not  be  offended 
if  he  occasionally  gave  me  a  friendly 
check  when  he  saw  me  ^  outrunning 
ib»  constable/  His  tone  and  promises 
cheo^  me,  and  I  again  foi^ot  my 
critical  position.  Little  did  I  dream 
that  my  misplaced  confidence  had 
sealed  my  doom.  If  I  bad  hitherto 
been  spared,  it  was  from  no  excess  of 
merc^,  but  because  my  real  drcnm- 
stances  were  unknown,  my  fortune 
overrated,  and  a  fear  entertained  of 
prematurely  scaring  the  game  by  too 
rapid  an  attack.  It  was  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  goose  might  be  slaugh- 
tered, without  any  sacr&oe  of  golcran 
eggs.  Darvel  now  knew  exactly  what 
I  was  worth, — bardy  two  thousand 
pounds.  That  gone,  I  should  be  a 
beggar.  For  two  days  he  never  lost 
sight  of  me,  accompanied  me  every 
where  and  kept  me  in  a  whirl  of  dis- 
sipation, exerted  to  the  utmost  his 
amusing  powers,  which  were  very 
x^nsidorable,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
raise  ray  spirits.  The  third  morning 
he  came  to  breakfast  with  me. 

^^  ^  Dine  at  my  rooms,  to-day,^  said 
he,  as  he  sat  puffing  a  Turicish  pipe, 
after  making  me  laugh  to  exhaustion 
at  a  ridiculous  adventure  that  had  be- 
fallen him  the  night  before.  *  Bache- 
lor fare,  you  know — brace  of  fowls 
and  a  gigot,  a  glass  of  that  Chamber- 
tin  you  so  highly  approve,  and  a  little 
chi(^en  hazard  afterwards.  Quite 
quiet— riian't  allow  you  to  play  high. 
We^U  have  a  harmless,  respectable 
evening.  I  will  ask  Lowtber  and  the 
Bully.  Dine  at  seven,  to  bed  at 
twelve.* 

"  I  readily  accepted,  and  we  strolled 
out  to  invite  the  other  guests.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the 
domicile  of  Thomas  Ringwood,  Esq., 
known  amongst  his  intimates  as  the 
Bully,  a  sobriquet  he  owed  to  his 
gruff  voice,  blustering  tone,  and  skill 
as  a  pugilist  and  cudgel-player.  He 
was  member  of  a  well-known  and 


highly  respectable  English  faa^ty^ 
who  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
<keep  him  from  disgradng  tlieir  name 
by  his  blackguard  propensitiee.  In. 
dress  and  manner  he  affected  the 
plain  bluff  Englishman,  wore  a  bine 
coat,  beaver  gloves,  (or  ncme  at  all,]) 
and  a  hat  broad  in  the  brim,  qioke  q€ 
all  foreigners  with  suprrane  contempt^ 
and  of  himself  as  honest  Tom  lUng- 
wood.  This  lip  honesty  and  asanmeA 
bluntnesB  were  a  standing  joke  witk 
those  who  knew  his  real  character, 
but  passed  musler  as  perfectly  geooine 
with  ingjBDUOUS  and  newly  imported 
youngsters  like  myself,  who  took 
him  for  a  weall^y  and  respectable 
English  gentleman,  the  champion  of 
fair  play,  just  ae  at  a  race,  or  fiur, 
boobies  take  for  a  bona-fide  temer 
the  portly  individual  in  brown  to|w» 
who  so  loudly  expresses  his  confi- 
dence in  the  chances  of  the  thimble 
rig,  and  in  tiie  probity  of  the  talented 
individuaiwhomaiMBnvKesthe  ^litUe 
pea.' 

*^  Ringwood  was  at  his  rooms,  hnv^ 
ing  '  half  a  lonnd'  with  the  Oxfcund 
Chicken,  a  promising  young  bruiser 
who,  having  reoentiy  killed  his  maa 
in  a  priae-fight,  bad  come  over  to 
Paris  for  change  of  air.  There  was 
bottled  English  porter  on  the  table, 
sand  upon  the  floor  to  prevent  alq>* 
ping,  and  the  wails  were  profliMiy 
adorned  with  portraits  of  well-kBowm 
pugilists,  sketches  of  steeple-chases^ 
boxing-gloves,  masks,  and  single- 
sticks. In  the  comfortable  embraots 
ci  an  arm-chair  sat  Archibald  Low* 
ther.  Honest  Tom's  partiealar  atty, 
who,  in  every  respect,  was  the  very 
opposite  of  bis  Achates.  Lowtber 
affected  the  foreigner  and  dandy  sa 
much  aa  Ringwood  assumed  the  bluff' 
and  rustic  Briton;  wore  beard  and 
mustaches,  and  brilliant  waistcoats, 
owned  shirt-studs  by  the  score  aad 
rings  by  the  gross,  lisped  oat  bis  words 
with  the  aid  of  a  silver  toothpick,  and 
was  never  seen  without  a  snile  of 
supreme  amiability  upon  his  dark, 
handsome  countenance.  Fortnnatelyt 
both  these  gentlemen  w^^e  disengaged 
for  the  evening.  The  day  passed  ift 
lounging  and  bittiard  playing,  varied 
by  luncheon  and  a  fiiir  allowance  of 
liquids,  and  at  half  past  seven  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time  that,  although  Darvel^ 
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inTxtatioii  ]iad  the  appearance  of  an 
ioipromptn,  he  did  not  warn  his  ser- 
vant of  expected  guests,  or  return 
home  till  within  an  hour  of  dinner- 
-time, l^eyertheless,  iiU  was  in  readi- 
ness ;  not  the  promised  fowl  and  leg 
of  mutton,  but  an  exquisite  repast, 
zedolent  of  apioes  and  truffles,  with 
wines  of  vrerj  desoriptioB.  I  was  in 
high  spirits,  and^rank  freelj,  mixing 
my  liquor  without  scruple,  and  to- 
waids  ten  o'doek  I  was  much  exhi- 
Jarated,  although  not  yet  drunk,  and 
still  tolerably  cognisant  of  my  actions. 
Then  came  coffee  and  liqnenrs,  and 
whilst  Ihirrel  searched  in  an  adjoining 
room  lor  some  particularly  fine  cigars 
for  my  special  smoking,  Lowther 
cleared  a  table,  and  rummaged  in  the 
drawers  fbr  cards  and  dice,  whilst 
Bingwood  called  for  lemons  and  sugar, 
and  compounded  a  fiery  bowl  of 
Kirsckwasaar  punch.  It  was  quite 
clear  we  were  to  have  a  night  of  it. 
Darrel^s  declaration  that  he  would 
have  no  high  play  in  his  rooms,  and 
would  turn  every  one  out  at  midnight, 
vas  i^Med  to  by  me  with  a  boister- 
ons  shout  of  laughter,  in  which  I  was 
wociferoosly  jmned  by  Lowther,  who, 
to  all  appearance,  was  more  than 
half  tipsy.  We  sat  down  to  play 
for  moderate  stakes  ;  fortune  favoured 
me  at  the  expense  of  Bingwood  and 
Lowther.  The  former  looked  sulky, 
tiie  latter  became  peevishly  noisy  and 
excited,  corsed  his  luck,  and  insisted 
on  mcreasing  the  stakes.  Darvel 
strongly  objected ;  as  winner,  I  held 
msrself  bound  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
majority  carried  the  day.  The  stakes 
weie  doubled,  quadrupled,  and  «t  last 
became  extravagantly  high.  Present- 
ly in  came  a  couple  more  ^  friends,'  in 
full  evening  costume,  white-waist- 
«oated  and  gold  -  buttoned,  patent 
leather,  starch  and  buckram  from 
heel  to  eyebrow.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  a  rout  at  the  Marohio- 
ness  of  Montepnlciano's,  but,  seeing 
light  through  DarveFs  windows,  came 
up  ^  just  to  see  what  was  going  on.' 
With  great  difficulty  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  a  cigar  and  a  hand 
at  cards,  and  to  disappoint  the  Mar- 
chioness. It  was  I  who,  inspired  by 
tleep  potations  and  unbounded  good 
fellowship,  urged  and  insisted  upon 
their  stopping.  My  three  friends  did 
not  seem  nc^y  so  cordial  in  their 


solicitations,  and  subsequently,  when 
I  came  to  think  over  the  night's  pro- 
ceedings, I  remembered  a  look  of 
vexation  exchanged  between  them, 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  uninvited 
vultures  who  thus  intruded  for  then- 
share  of  the  spoil.  Doubtless,  the 
worthy  trio  would  rather  have  kept 
me  to  thonselves.  They  suppressed 
their  discontent,  however ;  externally 
all  was  honeyed  cordiality  and  good 
feeling;  the  Bully  made  perpetual 
bowls,  of  punch,  and  I  qualfed  the 
biasing  alcohol  till  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  pips  on  the  cards. 
But  scenes  like  these  have  been  too 
often  described  for  then*  details  to 
have  much  interest.  Enough,  tiiat 
at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  fevered, 
fixntic,  and  a  beggar.  I  had  given 
orders  upon  my  London  agent  for  the 
very  last  farthing  I  possessed. 

"  Lowther,  to  all  appearance  the  least 
sober  and  worst  player  of  the  party, 
had  been  chief  winner.  Bingwood 
had  won  a  little ;  Madam  Montepnl- 
ciano's  friends  did  not  make  a  bad 
night's  work  of  it,  although  they  de- 
clared their  gains  trifling,  but  as  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  some 
bank-notes  upon  the  table,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  thing 
had  gone.  Darvel,  who  had  frequently 
made  attempts  to  stop  the  play — at- 
tempts frustrated  by  Lowther's  drunk- 
en violence,  Bingwood's  dogged  sullen- 
ness,  and  my  own  mad  eagerness, — 
was  visibly  a  loser ;  but  what  matter- 
ed that,  when  his  confederates  won? 
There  is  honour  amongst  thieves, 
and  no  doubt  next  day  witnessed  an 
dt[uitable  division  of  the  spoils. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  de- 
bauch before  I  again  saw  any  of  my 
kind  friends.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  intervening  one  in  bed,  exhausted 
and  utterly  desponding,  revolving  in 
my  mind  my  desperate  position.  I 
had  no  heart  to  go  out  or  see  any  body. 
At  last  Darvel  called  upon  me,  affected 
great  sorrow  for  my  losses,  deplored 
my  obstinacy  in  playing  high  against 
his  advice,  and  inveighed  against 
Lowther  for  his  drunken  persistance. 
Anxiety  and  previous  excess  had 
rendered  me  really  unwell;  Darvel 
insisted  on  sending  me  his  physician, 
and  left  me  with  many  expressions  of 
kindness,  and  a  promise  to  call  next 
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day.  All  this  feigned  eympathy  was 
not  lavished  without  an  object ;  the 
gang  had  discovered  I  might  still  be 
of  use  to  them.  In  what  way,  I  did 
not  long  remain  ignorant.  During  a 
week  or  more  that  I  remained  in  the 
house,  suffering  from  a  sort  of  low 
fever,  Darvel  came  daily  to  sit  with 
me,  brought  me  newspapers,  told  me 
the  gossip  of  the  hour,  and  not  unire- 
quently  threw  out  hints  of  better  times 
near  at  hand,  when  the  blind  goddess 
should  again  smile  upon  me.  At  last 
I  leamea  in  what  way  her  smiles  were 
to  be  purchased.  I  was  convalescent ; 
my  doctor  had  paid  his  farewell  visit, 
and  pocketed  my  last  napoleon,  when 
Darvel  entered  my  room.  After  the 
usual  commonplace  inquiries,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  silent,  and  with  a 
gloomy  countenance.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  this,  for  I  was  accustomed  to 
see  him  cheerful  and  talkative  upon 
his  visits  to  me;  and  I  presently 
inquired  if  any  thing  had  gone  wrong. 

"  *  Yes— no— nothing  with  me  ex- 
actly, but  for  you.  I  am  disappointed 
on  your  account.* 

"  *0n  my  account?' 

^^  ^  Yes.  I  wrote  to  England  some 
days  ago,  urging  Mends  of  mine  in 
high  places  to  get  you  a  snug  berth, 
and  to-day  I  have  received  answers.' 

"'Well?' 

">No,  ill — cold  comfort  enough. 
Lots  of  promises,  but  with  an  unmis- 
takable hint  that  many  are  to  be 
served  before  me,  and  that  we  must 
wait  several  months,  —  which  witii 
those  people  means  several  years, — 
before  there  will  be  a  chance  of  a  good 
wind  blowing  your  way.  I  am  infer- 
nally sorry  for  it.' 

'^  'And  I  also,'  I  replied,  mourn- 
fully.   There  was  a  short  pause. 

*' '  How  are  yon  off  for  the  sinews 
of  war?'  said  Darvel. 

«( *  You  may  find  some  small  change 
on  the  chimney-piece — my  last  money.' 

"'Thedevfl!  This  won't  do.  We 
must  fill  your  exchequer  somehow. 
You  must  be  taken  care  of,  my 
boy.' 

"  'Easy  to  say,'  I  answered,  'but 
how  ?  Unless  you  win  mc  a  lottery 
prise,  or  show  me  a  hidden  treasure, 
my  cash-box  is  likely  to  continue 
empty.' 

'' '  Pshaw  I  hiddm  treasure  indeed! 
Hiere  are  always  treasures  to  be  fovnd 


by  clever  seekers.    Nothing  withoot 
trouble.' 

'' '  I  should  not  grudge  that.* 

'^  'Perhaps  not;  but  yon  yoong 
gentlemen  are  apt  to  be  squeamislL 
Kasty-parttcular,  as  I  may  say.' 

''  'Pshawl'  saidi  in  my  torn,  'you 
know  I  can't  afibrd  to  be  that,  lloiiey 
I  must  have,  no  matter  how.* 

''  I  spoke  thoughtlesdiy,  and  witk- 
out  weighing  my  words,  but  alao  witk* 
out  evil  mewing.  I  merely  meant  to 
express  my  wiSingness  to  work  for 
my  living,  in  ways  whose  adoptioii  1 
should  have  scoffed  at  a  lortoigkt 
previously.  Darvel  doubtless  nniMr* 
stood  me  differently — ^thougiit  dissi- 
pation and  reckless  extravaganee  had 
blunted  my  sense  of  honoiir  aid 
honesty,  and  that  I  was  ripe  for  kis 
purpose.  After  a  minute  or  two^ 
silence — 

"  '  By  the  bye,'  he  said,  ^  ue  not 
yon  intimate  with  the  young  D--a, 
sons  of  that  rich  old  baronet  Sir 
Maimaduke  D ?' 

'' '  Barely  acquainted,'  I  replied, 
'  I  have  seen  them  Mice  or  tvnee,  \M 
it  is  a  long  time  back,  and  we  ahoiiU 
hardly  s^ak  if  we  met.  They  ave 
poor  silly  fellows,  brought  op  by  a 
fool  of  a  mother,  and  by  a  pnntaaiqJ 
private  tutor.' 

'^ '  Tliey  have  broken  loose  from  the 
apron  string  then,  fw  they  anived 
here  yesterday  on  their  way  to  Iftaity, 
Grieece,  and  the  Lord  knows  wiwrsi 
Why  d<m't  yon  call  upon  them? 
They  are  good  to  know.  They  havt 
swinging  letters  of  credit  on  Paris 
and  half  the  towns  in  Europe. ' 

'' '  I  see  no  nso  in  calling  on  them, 
nor  any  that  their  letters  of  credit  can 
be  to  me.' 

''' Pshaw !  who  knows  ?  Thejara. 
to  he  a  month  here.  It  might  lead  to 
something.' 

"  'To  what?'  I  inqnked  indiife- 
rently.  Agestureofimpatienceese^ied 
Darvel.^ 

'"  Yon  certainly  are  dull  to-day- 
slow  of  comprehension,  as  I  may  sqr. 
Becollect  what  some  play-writing  man 
has  said  about  the  worid  being  an 
oyster  for  clever  fellows  to  open. 
Now  these  D- — s  are  just  the  sort  of 
natives  it  is  pleasant  to  pick  at,  be- 
cause their  shells  are  lined  with  pearls. 
Wdl,  since  you  won't  take  a  hint,  I 
must  speak  j^nly.    Dine  to-day  at 
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Thc  D 3  are  staying  there,  and 

yon  are  safe  to'  fait  in  with  them. 
Renew  year  acqaaintance,  or  strike 
up  a  fresh  one,  whichever  yon  please. 
Yon  are  a  fellow  of  good  address,  and 
wttl  bavenodifficultyln  making  friends 
with  two  snch  Johnny  Newcomes.  Ply 
them  with  Bnrgandy,  bring  them  here 
or  to  my  rooms,  we  will  gel  Lowther 
and  Ringwood,  and  it  shall  be  a  hun* 
drcd  pounds  in  your  pocket.* 

^*  i  must  have  been  a  fool  indeed, 
had  I  doubted   for  another  instant 
the  meaning  and  intentions  of  my 
respectable  ally.    As  by  tonch  of.  en* 
chuiterV  wand,  the  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes;  illosions  vanished,  and  I 
«aw  myself  and  my  associates  in  the 
riglit  colours,  myself  as  a  miserable 
dope,  them  as  vile  sharpers.    60  con- 
founded was  I  by  the  suddenness  of 
Ihe  illnmination,  that  fbr  a  moment  I 
stood  speechless  and  motionless,  gaz- 
ing vacantly  into  the  tempter*s  face. 
He  took  my  silence  for  acquiescence, 
and  opened  his  lips  to  continue  his 
hase  Inntfl  and  instructions.    Roused 
into  vehement  action  by  the  sound  of 
his  odious  voice,  I  grasped  his  collar 
with  my  left  hand,    and  seizing  a 
horeewhip  that  lay  opportunely  near, 
I  la^ed  the  miscreant  round  the  room 
tiU  ny  arm  could  strike^uo  longer,  and 
till  Uie  inmates  of  the  house,  alarmed 
by  his  outcries,   assembled  at   the 
floor  of  my  apartment.   Too  infuriated 
to  notice  them,  I  kicked  the  scoundrel 
oitf  and  remamed  alone,  to  meditate 
at  leisure  upon  my  past  folly  and 
present  embarrassments.    The  former 
was  irreparable,  the  latter  were  speed- 
ily augmented.     I  know  not  what 
Darvel  told  the  master  of  the.  honse, 
(I  subsequently  found  he  had  had  an 
kiterview  with  him  after  his  ejection 
from  my  room,)  but  two  days  later, 
tl^  month  being  at  an  end,  I  received 
a  heavy  bill,  with  an  intimation  that 
my  apartments  were  let  to  another 
tenant,  and  a  request  for  my  speedy 
departure.    I  was  too  proud  to  take 
notice  of  this  insolence,  and  too  poor, 
under  any  circumstances,  ■  to  continue 
in  so  costly  a  lodging.  .  Money  I  had 
none,  and  it  took  the  sacrifice  of  my 
personal  effects,  including  even  much 
of  ipy  wardrobe;  to  satisfy,  my  land- 
lord's demand. .  I  settled  it,  however, 
and  removed,  with  a  heavy:  heart,  a 


light  portmanteau,  and  a  hundred 
francs  in  my  pocket,  to  a  wretched 
garret  in  a  cheap  faubourg. 

"  Yon  will  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
acted  rashly,  and  should  have  sought 
temporary  assistance  from  Mends  be- 
'  fore  proceeding  to  such  extremities. 
But  the  very  few  persons  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  help  me,  I  had 
long  since  neglected  for  the  society  of 
the  well-dressed  thieves  by  whom  I 
had  been  so  pitilessly  fleeced.  And 
had  it  been  otherwise,  I  knew  not 
how  to  beg  or  borrow.  My  practice 
had  been  in  giving  and  lenmng.  The 
first  thing  I  did,  when  installed  in 
my  sixthne  at  twenty  fhincs  a-month, 
was  to  write  to  my  uncle  in  England, 
informing  him,  without  entering  into 
details,  of  the  knavery  of  which  I  had 
been  victim,  expressing  my  peni- 
tence for  past  follies,  and  my  desire 
to  atone  them  by  a  life  of  indnstiy. 
I  craved  his  advice  as  to  the  course  I 
should  adopt,  declared  a  preference 
for  the  military  profession,  and  en- 
treated, as  the  greatest  of  favours,  and 
the  only  one  I  should  ever  ask  of  him, 
that  he  would  procure  me  a  commis- 
sion, either  iu  the  British  service  or 
Indian  army.  I  got  an  answer  by  re- 
turn of  post,  and,  before  opening  it, 
aognred  well  fi*om  such  promptitude. 
Its  contents  bitterly  disappointed  me. 
My  uncle's  agent  informed  me,  by  his 
employer's  command,  that  Mr  Oak- 
ley, of  Oakley  Manor,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  tAke  any  notice  of  a  nephew 
who  had  disgraced  him  by  extrava- 
gance and  evU  courses,  and  that  any 
future  letters  from  me  would  be  totally 
disregarded.  I  felt  that  I  deserved 
this ;  but  yet  I  had  hoped  kinder  words 
from  my  dead  father's  elder  brother. 
The  trifling  assistance  I  asked  would 
hardly  have  been  missed  out  of  his 
unencumbered  income  often  thousand 
a-vertr.  This  was  my  first  advertise- 
ment of  the  wide  difference  between 
relatives  and  friends.  Gradually  I 
gathered  experience,  paid  for,  in  ad- 
vance, at  a  heavy  rate. 

"  Of  course,  I  did  not  dream  of 
renc^ving  an  application  thuscnielly 
repulsed,  but  resolved  to  rely  on  my- 
self alone,  and  to  find  some  occupation, 
however  humble,  sufficient  for  my 
subsistence.  I  had  no  idea,  until  I 
tried,  of  the  immelise  difllcnlty  of  pro- 
curing such  occupation.     Master  of 
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no  tradd  or  haudia'aflt,  I  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  or  what  species 
of  employment  to  seek.  I  was  a  good 
swordsman,  and  once  I  had  a  vagne 
notion  of  teaching  fencing ;  bnt  even 
had  I  had  the  means  to  establish  my- 
self, the  profession  was  already  over- 
stocked ;  and  not  a  regiment  of  the 
Paris  garrison  bnt  could  turn  oat  a 
score  aiprevdta  to  button  me  six  times 
for  my  once.  I  could  ride,  which 
qualified  me' for  a  postilion,  and  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  billiards  to 
aspire  to  the  honourable  post  of  a 
marker;  bnt  eyen  to  such  dfices 
— could  I  have  stooped  to  com- 
pete for  them — I  shoidd  have  been 
held  ineligible  without  certificates  of 
diaracter.  And  to  whom  was  I  to 
apply  for  these  ?  To  my  gay  acquain- 
tances of  the  CaS4  de  Paris  ?  To  the 
obsequious  banker  to  whom  I  had 
come  handsomely  accredited,  and  who 
had  given  me  a  sumptuous  dinner  in 
his  hotel  of  the  Bue  Berg^?  To 
the  noble  and  fashionable  families  to 
whom  I  had  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and  whom  I  had  neglected 
after  a  smgle  visit?  To  whidi  of 
these  should  I  apply  for  a  character 
as  groom  ?  And  how  was  I  to  exist 
without  condescending  to  some  sudi 
menial  office  ?  To  aught  better,  gen- 
tleman though  I  was,  I  had  no  quali- 
fications entitling  me  to  aspire.  It 
was  a  sharp,  but  wholesome,  lesson 
to  my  vanity  and  pride,  to  find  myself, 
so  soon  as  deprived  of  my  factitious 
advantage  of  inherited  wealth,  less 
able  to  provide  for  my  commonest 
wants  than  the  fustian-coated  me- 
chanic and  hob-nailed  labouror,  whom 
I  had  been  wont  to  splash  with  my 
carriage-wheel  and  despise  as  an 
inferior  race  of  beings.  Bitter  were 
my  reflections,  great  was  my  per- 
plexity, during  the  month  succeeding 
my  sudden  change  of  fortune.  I 
passed  whole  days  lying  upon  the  bed 
in  my  melancholy  lodging,  or  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window,  which  looked 
over  a  dreary  range  of  roofs,  rumi- 
nating my  forlorn  position,  and  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain,  to  find  a 
remedy.  This  was  urgent;  but  no 
cudgelling  of  my  bndn  suggested  one, 
and  at  last  I  saw  myself  on  the  brink 
of  destitution.  A  scoro  of  five-fhuic 
pieces  had  constituted  my  whole  for- 
tune after  satisfying  my  former  extor- 


tionate landlord.  Thes6  were  neaiiy 
gone,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  obtain 
another  shilling ;  for  my  kit  was  re- 
duced to  linen  and  the  most  Indis- 
pensable necessaries.  I  now  leanied 
up(m  how  little  a  man  may  live,  and 
even  thrive  and  be  healthy.  Doringthai 
month,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  ex- 
penses of  food  and  lodging  within 
two  francs  a-day,  making  Uie  whole 
month's  expenditure  cons^erably  leas 
than  I  had  commonly  thrown  away 
on  «i  epicurean  breakfiBSt  or  dinner. 
And  I  was  all  the  better  fbr  the  coa»e 
regimen  to  which  I  thus  snddeidy 
found  mysdf  reduced.  Harassed  In 
mind  though  I  was,  my  body  Mt  tiie 
benefit  of  unusual  abstinence  firam 
deep  potations,  late  hours,  and  sus- 
tained dissipation.  The  lai^  amoont 
of  foot-exercise  I  took  dnriB^  tiiese 
fl9w  weeks,  doubtless  contrtbnted  also 
to  restore  tone  and  vigour  to  a  oon- 
stitntion  which  my  dissolute  career, 
however  mad  and  reckless,  had  not 
been  long  enough  seriously  to  Impair. 
When  weary  A  my  kmesome  attky 
I  woold  start  tfarongh  the  near- 
est bamer,  avoiding  the  streets  and 
districts  where  I  might  enconnter  for- 
mer acquaintances,  and  take  long' 
walks  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  return- 
ing with  an  appetite  that  gave  a  relish 
even  to  the  tough  and  unsavoury 
viands  of  a  cheap  tra^eur. 

^^  It  chanced,  upon  a  certdn  day, 
when  striding  along  the  road  to 
Orieans,  that  I  met  a  regifflmt  nl 
hussars  changing  thdr  quarters  from 
that  town  to  Paris.  The  morning 
sun  shone  brightly  on  their  accoutre- 
ments; the  hoofs  of  theurwell-groomed 
horses  rang  upon  the  firostyrMd;  the 
men,  closely  wrapped  in  thedrwarm 
pelisises,  looked  cheeifU,  in  good 
case,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sqfoum  in  the  capitid.  I 
seated  myself  upon  a  gate  to  see  them 
pass,  and  could  not  avoid  making  a 
comparison  between  my  position  and 
that  of  a  private  dragoon,  which  re- 
sulted considerably  to  my  disadvan- 
tage. I  was  not  then  so  well  aware 
as  I  have  since  become,  of  all  the 
hardships  and  disagreeables  of  a  sol- 
dier's Ufe ;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  these  fellows,  well  closed,  well 
mounted,  and  with  theur  dally  wants 
provided  for,  were  perfect  kings  com- 
pared to  a  useless,  homeless,  totitute 
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hemg  like  myself.  Their  profeseioii 
was  an  honourable  one ;  their  regi- 
ment was  their  home ;  ibey  had  com- 
rades and  friends ;  and  their  duty  aa 
soldiers  properly  done,  none  oould 
reproach  or  oppress  them.  The  co- 
lumn marched  by,  and  was  sueceeded 
by  the  rearguard,  half-a-dozen  smart, 
sunburned  hossara,  with  carbine  on 
thigh ;  one  of  whom  sang,  in  a  mel- 
low tenor  voice,  and  with  considerable 
taste,  the  well-known  soldier's  song 
out  of  La  Dame  Blanche.  In  their 
turn,  they  disappeared  behind  a  bend 
of  the  road ;  but  the  spirited  burthen 
of  the  ditty  still  reached  my  ears  after 
they  were  lost  to  my  view — 

*  Ahy  quel  phdsir !  ah,  qnel  plaisir ! 
Ah,  quel  pUusir  d'etre  soldat  I  * 

I  repeated  to  myself,  as  the  last  notes 
died  in  the  distance,  and  jumping  off 
the  gate,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
Paris,  my  mind  strongly  inclining  to 
the  sabre  and  worsted  lace. 

^^  My  half-formed  resolution  gathered 
strength  from  reflection,  and  on  reach- 
ing Paris,  I  proceeded  straight  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  spectacle  that 
th^e  met  my  eyes  was  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  my  inclination  to  embrace 
a  military  career,  even  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  private  trooper.  It  was  a 
cavalry  field-day,  and  a  number  of 
squadrons  manosavred  in  presence  of 
several  general  officers  and  of  a  bril- 
liant staff,  whilst  soldiers  of  various 
corps, — dragoons,  lancers,  cuirassiers 
and  hussars,  stood  in  groups  watching 
theevofaitions of  tfadr  comrades.  Vete- 
rans from  the  neighbouring  Hotel  des 
Invalides — scarred  and  mutilated  old 
warriors,  who  had  shared  the  trinmphs^ 
and  reverses  of  the  gallant  French  ar- 
mies from  Valmy*  to  Waterloo — ^talk- 
ed of  thebrpastcampiugnsaiid  criticised 
the  movonrats  of  ihekr  successors  in 
the  ranks.  Several  of  these  parties  I 
approached  within  earshot,  and  over- 
heard, with  strong  interest,  many  a 
stirring  reminiscence  of  those  warlike 
days  when  the  Corsioan  firebrand 
set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and  spread  his 
conquering  legions  firom  Moscow  to 
Andalusia.  At  last  I  came  to  a  group 
of  younger  sddiers,  who  discussed 


more  recent  if  less  glorious  deeds  of 
arms.  The  words  Bedouins,  razzia, 
Algerie,  recurred  frequently  in  theur 
discourse.  I  started  at  the  sounds. 
They  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  pre- 
viously forgotten,  that  there  was  still 
a  battle-field  in  the  world  where  dan- 
ger might  be  encountered  and  distinc- 
tion won.  True,  I  might  have  wished  a 
better  caosethan  that  of  encroachment 
and  usurpation;  more  civilised  foes 
than  the  tawny  denizens  of  the 
desert ;  a  more  humane  system  of  war- 
fare than  that  pursued  by  the  French  in 
Africa.  But  my  circumstances  forbade 
over-nicety,  and  that  day  I  enlisted  as 
volunteer  in  the  light  cavalry,  merely 
stipulating  that  I  should  be  placed  in 
a  corps  then  serving  in  Africa. 

"  Should  you  care  to  hear,  I  will 
give  you  at  a  future  time  some  details- 
of  my  military  novitiate  and  African 
adventures.  The  former  was  by  no 
means  easy,  the  latter  had  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  thou- 
sands of  my  comrades.  A  foreign 
sendee  is  rarely  an  agreeable  refrige, 
and  that  of  France  is  undoubtedly  the 
very  worst  an  Englishman  can  enter. 
The  <^d  antipathy  to  England,  weak- 
ened in  the  breasts  of  French  civilians,, 
still  exists  to  a  great  extent  amongst 
the  military  classes  of  the  population. 
A  traditionary  feeling  of  hatred  and 
humiliation  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  our  Peninsular  vic- 
tories, and  especially  from  that  of 
the  crowning  triumph  at  Waterloo, — 
the  battle  won  by  treachery,  as  many 
Frenchmen  affirm,  and  some  positively 
believe.  A  French  barrack-room,  I 
can  assure  you,  is  anything  but  a 
bed  of  roses  to  a  British  volunteer. 
I  was  better  off,  however,  than  most 
of  my  countrymen  would  have  been 
under  similar  circumstances.  Speak- 
ing the  language  like  a  native — ^bet- 
ter, indeed,  than  the  m^ority  of  those 
with  whom  I  now  found  myself  asso- 
ciated— I  escaped  the  mockery  and 
annoyances  which  an  English  ac- 
cent would  inevitably  have  perpe- 
tuated. My  country  was  known, 
however ;  it  was  moreover  discovered 
that  in  birth  and  education  I  was 
superior  to  those  about  me,  and  these 


*  **  From  the  eaimonade  at  Valniy  may  be  dated  the  oommenoement  of  the  career 
of  Tietory  which  carried  their  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin.''  —  Alieon's 
Hiiiory  of  Bwvpe^  to1«  iii.  p.  210. 
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circumstances  were  sufficient  to  draw 
npon  me  envy  and  insult.  Of  the 
former  I  took  no  heed,  the  latter  I 
promptly  and  fiei'cely  resented,  feeling 
that  to  do  so  was  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  long  coarse  of  molestation. 
Two  or  three  duels,  whence  my  skill 
with  the  foils  brought  me  out  un- 
scathed and  with  credit,  made  me 
respected  in  m^  regiment,  and  whilst 
thus  establishmg  my  reputation  for 
courage,  I  did  my  best  to  conciliate 
the  gw)d-will  of  those  amongst  whom 
I  was  henceforward  -to  live.  To  a 
great  extent  I  was  successful.  My 
quality  of  an  Englishman  gradually 
ceased  to  give  umbrage  or  invite  ag- 
gression, and,  if  not  forgotten,  was 
rarely  referred  to. 

^'  I  was  found  an  apt  recruit,  and 
after  far  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  drill  I  was  dismissed  to  my  duty  in 
the  ranks  of  my  present  regiment, 
with  which  I  returned  from  Africa  at 
the  beginning  of  this  winter,  and  am 
now  in  garrison  at  Paris.  My  steady 
attention  to  my  duties,  know- 
ledge of  writing  and  accounts,  and 
<K)nduct  in  one  or  two  sharply- con- 
tested actions,  obtained  me  promotion 
to  the  grades  of  corporal  andfaurrier. 
For  my  last  advancement,  to  the  high- 
est non-commissioned  rank,  I  am  in- 
debted to  an  affair  that  occun^ed  a 
few  weeks  before  we  left  Africa.  A 
small  division,  consisting  of  three 
battalions  and  as  many  squadrons, 
includiqg  mine,  moved  from  Oran  and 
its  neighbonrhood,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
reconnoissance.  After  marching  for  a 
whole  day,  we  halted  for  the  night 
near  a  lonely  cistern  of  water.  The 
only  living  creature  we  saw  was  a 
wretched  little  Arab  boy,  taking  care 
of  three  lean  oxen,  who  told  us  that, 
with  the  exception  of  his  parents,  the 
whole  tribe  inhabiting  that  district 
had  fled  on  news  of  our  approach,  and 
were  now  far  away.  This  sounded 
rather  suspicious,  and  all  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
Picquets  and  out-posts  were  estab- 
lished, the  bivouac  fires  blazed 
cheerily  up,  rations  wore  cooked  and 
eaten,  and,  wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  we 
sought  repose  after  the  day's  fatigue. 
Tired  though  we  were,  sleep  was 
hard  to  obtain,  e^ipecially  for  us 
cavalry  men,  by  reason  of  the  uneasi- 
ness of  our  horse?*,  which  scai*cely 


ceased  for  a  moment  to  aetgh  and 
kick   and    fight   with   each    other. 
Troopers  always  look  upon  this  ma 
a  baa  omen,  and  more  than  one  old 
soldier,  whilst  caressing  and  calming 
his  restless  charger,  muttered  a  pre- 
diction of  danger  at  hand.    For  once, 
these  military  prophets  were  not  mis- 
taken.   About  two  hours  ailer  mid- 
night, the  bivouac  was  sunk  in  slnm- 
ber,  the  horses  had  become  quieter, 
and  the  silence  was  rarely  broken, 
save  by  the  warning  cry  of  ^SentindUy 
garde  h  vousP  when  suddenly  a  few 
dropping  shots  were  heard,  the  dram 
of  a  picquet  rattled  a  loud  alarm,  and 
a  shout  arose  of  ^Le$  Arabes!^    In 
an  instant,  the  encanq)ment,  so  stIU 
before,  swarmed  like  a  hive  of  bees. 
Luckily  we  had  all  laid  down  fhUy  ac- 
coutred, nith  our  weapons  beside  n?, 
so  that,  as  we  sprang  to  our  feet,  we 
found    ourselves    ready  for    action. 
The  general,  who  alone  had  a  small 
tent,  rushed  half-dressed  fix>m  under 
his  canvass.   Our  veteran  colonel  was 
on  foot  with  the  first,  cool  as  on 
parade,    and     breathing     defiance. 
'-  Chassettrs,  to  your  horses !'  shouted 
lie     in  ■  stentorian    tones,     hoarse 
fix>m  the  smoke  of  many  battles.    At 
the  word  we  were  in  the  saddle.     On 
every  side  we  heard  wild  and  savage 
shouts,  and  volleys  of  small  arms,  and 
the  picquets,  overpowered  br  num- 
bers, came  scampenng  in,  with  heavy 
loss  and  in  much  confusion,     lliere 
was  no  moon,  but  by  the  starlight  we 
saw  large  bodies  of  white  shadowy 
figures  sweeping  around  and  towards 
our  encampment.    Our  infiintry  had 
lain  down  in  order,  by  companies 
and  battalions,  according  to  a  ]^n  of 
defence  previously  formed,  and  now 
they  stood  in  three  compact  squares, 
representing  the  three  points  of  a 
triande;  whilst  in  the  intervals  tlie 
8qnaGux)ns  manoeuvred,  and  the  artil- 
lery-men watched   opportunities   to 
send  the  contents  of  then:  light  moun- 
tain-howitzers amongst   the  hostile 
masses.      With   whoop    and    wild 
hurrah,  and  loud  invocations  of  Allah 
and  the  Prophet,  the  Bedouin  hordes 
charged  to  the  bayonet*s  point,  but 
recoUed   again   before  well-directed 
volleys,  leaving  the  ground  in  firont  of 
the  squares  strewed  with  men  and 
horses,  dead  and  dyins.  Then  the  artil- 
lery gave  them  a  round,  and  we  cav.-ilry 
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dashed  afler  them,  pnrsoing  and 
sabring  till  compelled  to  retire  be- 
fore fresh  and  oyerwhelming  masses. 
This  was  repeated  sevened  times.  There 
were  many  thousand  Arabs  collected 
aronnd  ns,  chiefly  horsemen;  and  had 
their  disciplme  equalled  their  daring, 
our  position  would  have  been  perilous 
indeed.  Undismayed  by  their  heavy 
loss,  they  returned  again  and  agam 
to  the  attack.  At  last  the  general, 
impatient  of  the  protracted  combat, 
wheeled  up  the  wings  of  the  squares, 
reserved  the  fire  till  the  last  moment, 
and  received  the  assailants  with  so 
stunning  a  discharge  that  they  fled  to 
return  no  more.  The  cavalry  of  course 
followed  them  up,  and  our  coloncd. 
Monsieur  de  Bellechasse,  an  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon's,  ever  foremost  where  cut 
and  thrust  are  passing,  headed  the 
squadron  to  which  I  belong.  Carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity,  and  charging 
home  the  flying  Bedouins,  he  lost  sight 
of  prudence,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  a  raging  host, 
who,  perceiving  how  few  we  were, 
stood  at  bay,  and  in  their  turn  as- 
sumed the  offensive:  Seen  in  the 
dim  stariic^t,  with  their  tawny  faces, 
gleaming  eyes,  white  burnous,  and 
furious  gesticulations,  -  the  Arabs 
seemed  a  le^on  of  devils  let  loose 
for  our'  destruction.  Our  ranks  were 
disordered  by  the  pursuit,  and  we 
thus  lost  one  of  our  chief  advantages ; 
for  the  Bedouins,  unable  to  resist  the 
charge  in  line  of  disciplined  cavalry, 
are  nd  despicable  opponents  in  a  hand 
to  hiind  m^^.  And  this  the  combat 
soon  became.  Greatly  ont-numbered, 
we  fought  for  our  lives,  and  of  coui*se 
fought  our  best.  I  found  myself 
near  the  colonel,  who  was  assailed 
hy  two  Arabs  at  one  time.  He  de- 
feuded  himself  like  a  lion,  but  his 
opponents  were  strong  and  skilful, 
and  years  Irnve  impaired  the  activity 
and  vigour  which  procured  him,  a 
quarter  of  ^  century  ago,  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
light  dragoons  in  Buonaparte's  armies. 
l%ere  were  none  to  aid  him,  for  all 
had  their  hands  full,  and  I  myself 
was  sharpset  with  a  brawny  Bedouin, 
who  made  excellent  use  of  his  scimi- 
tar. At  last  I  disabled  him  by  a  se- 
vere cut  on  the  sword  arm;  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  turned 
his   beautiful   horse   with  lightning 
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swiftness,  and  fled  froin  tfae'fight  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  complete  my  work. 
I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him  at)  any 
price,  as  I  was  now  able  to  strike  in 
by  the  colonePs  side.  The  old  war- 
rior was  hard  put  to;  a  sabre  cut 
had  knocked  off  his  shako,  and  in- 
flicted a  wound  on  his  h^h,  bald 
forehead,  slight  indeed,  but  the  blood 
from  which,  trickling  into  his  eyes, 
nearly  blinded  him,  and  he  was  fain 
to  leave  go  his  reins  to  dash  it  away 
with  his  hand.  The  Arabs  perceived 
their  advantage,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  when  I  charged  one'of  them  in 
the  flank,  bringing  the  breast  of  my 
horse  against  the  shoulder  of  his, 
and  cutting  at  the  same  time  at  his 
head.  Man  and  beast  rolled  upon 
the  ground.  M.  de  Bellechasse  had 
scarcely  time  to  observe  from  whom 
the  timely  succour  came,  when  I 
dashed  in  before  him,  and  drew 
upon  myself  the  fury  of  his  remaining 
foe.  Just  then,  to  my  infinite  reUef^ 
I  heard  at  a  short  distance  a  steady 
regular  fire  of  musketry.  .  It  was  the 
infontry,  advancing  to  our  support. 
The  Arabs  heard  it  also,  and  having 
had,  for  one  day,  a  sufficient  taste  of 
French  lead,  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
scouring  away  like  phantoms,  and 
disappearing  in  the  gloom  of  the  de- 
sert. I  was  triply  recompensed  for 
my  share  in  this  action,  by  honour- 
able mention  in  general  orders,  by 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  marechal 
de  iogis — equivalent  to  troop  ser- 
geant-major in  the  English  service — 
and  by  the  personal  thanks  of  my 
excellent  old  colonel,  who  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  swore 
*  MiUe  miUiona  de  sabres ! '  that  after 
successfully  guarding  his  head  against 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian, 
Englishman  and  Spaniard,  he  would 
have  been  ignominiously  cut  to  pieces 
by  a  brace  of  black-faced  heathens, 
but  for  my  timely  interposition. 
Since  then,  he  has  shown  me  unvary- 
ing kindness,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
chiefly  to  my  preservation  of  his  life, 
but  partly  also  to  his  high  approval  of 
the  summary  manner  in  which  I  up- 
set, by  a  blow  of  my  sabre  and  bound 
of  my  horse,  one  of  his  swarthy  anta- 
gonists, reminding  him,  as  he  always 
mentions  when  teUing  the  story,  of  a 
similar  feat  of  his  own  when  attacked  on 
the  Russian  retreat  by  three  gigantic 
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Tartars  frota  1^6  Ukraine.  Sinoe  we 
have  been  in  garrison  here,  he  has 
frequently  had  me  at  his  honae,  nomi* 
naUy  to  assist  in  the  arrangement 
of  re^mental  accoonts  and  orders, 
but  in  reality  to  take  qpportnnities  of 
owndoring  me  small  kindnesses ;  and 
latterly^  X  am  Indmed  to  think,  a  little 
for  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  me  of 
his  old  campaigns.  He  soon  dis* 
covered,  what  he  previonsly  had  some 
inkling  of,  that  my  or^nal  position 
in  the  worid  was  superior  to  my  pre- 
sent one ;  and  I  am  not  withont  hopes, 
from  hints  he  has  letfidl,  that  he  will, 
at  no  very  diatont  day,  procnre  my 
promotion  to  a  ooraetcy.  These 
hopes  and  alleviations  enable  me  to 
support,  with  tolerable  patience  and 
cheeifohiess,  the  dnll  ordeal  of  a  gar- 
rison life,  seldom  so  pleasantly  varied 
as  bymy  meeting  with  yon.  And  now, 
that  I  have  inficted  my  whole  his- 
tory upon  yon,"  added  Oakley,  with 
a  smile,  ^^  I  must  bid  yon  good  bye, 
for  dnty  ea]ls,--«o  longer,  it  is  true, 
to  action  in  the  field,  bnt  to  the  mo- 
notenons  routine  of  barrack  ordinan- 
-  ces. 

Thanking  Oakl^  for  his  hiterestinff 
narrative,  I  gave  him  my  address,  and 
b^fged  him  to  visit  me.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  and  we  parted. 
Three  days  later  he  called  upon  me ; 
I  kept  hhn  to  dine  with  me  at  my 
lodgbigs,  and  had  reason^  during  an 
evening  of  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, to  be  more  than  ever  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  tenor 
of  his  ^yflconrse.  The  mithinking 
rake  of  former  days  must  have  teamed 
and  reflected  much  during  his  period 
of  adversity  and  soldiering,  to  con- 
vert himself  into  the  intelligent,  well- 
iiuformed,  and  unaffected  man  he  had 
now  become.  One  thing  that  struck 
me  in  him,  however,  was  an  occasional 
absence  of  mind  and  pxoneness  to 
reverie.  If  there  was  a  short  pause 
in  the  conversation,  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  wander  far  away;  and  at 
times  an  expression  of  perplexed  ua- 
oasiness,  if  not  of  care,  came  over  his 
countenanec.  I  had  only  to  address 
him,  however,  to  dissipate  these 
clouds,  whencesoever  they  came,  uid 
to  recidl  his  usual  animated  readiness 
of  manner. 

A  fortnight  now  elapsed  withont 
my  again  seeing  him.   I  was  to  return 
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to  Eog^and  in  a  eoaple  of  days,  and 
was  busy  one  evening  writing  letters 
and  making  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, when  the  bell  at  the  door  of  mv 
apartment  was  hastily  rung.  loMBed, 
and  Oakley  entered.  At  first  I  hardly 
recognised  him,  for  he  was  in  plain 
dothAs,  which  liad  the  effiBCt  of  ooo- 
verting  the  smart  sergeant  into  an 
exceecUngly  handsome  and  gemlle- 
manlike  dviliaa.  It  straek  ne  lie 
looked  paler  than  isnal,  and  grave, 
almost  anxious.  His  first  wpuds 
were  an  apology  for  his  intrasioB  at 
so  late  an  hour,  whldi  I  eat  short  by 
an  assurance  of  my  gladness  to  see 
him,  and  an  iMiniry  if  I  coald  do  any 
thing  for  him  in  England. 

«^  When  do  you  go  ?**  said  ho. 

^^  The  day  after  to-morrow.'* 

**  I  want  nol^ung  there,''  was  Us 
reply ;  ^^  bnt  before  yon  go  yon  can 
Tender  me  a  great  servifiOi  if  yon 
wilL" 

^'If  I  can,  be  snre  that  I  wilL** 

'^  Yon  may  periiaps  hesitate,  when 
yon  hear  what  it  is.  I  want  yon  to 
be  my  second  in  a  dad.'' 
^^  &  a  dud  1 "  I  rqteated,  greatly 
aistonished,  and  not  ever-pieaoed  at 
the  idea  of  beingmixed  up  hi  Bome 
barrack-room  qnaneL  ^Xn  a  dad ! 
and  with  whom?** 

^^  With  an  officer  of  n^  rogineat.'' 

^*  Of  your  own  rank,  I  presnoio?'' 
said  I,  a  little  surpiised  at  the  aoit  ci 
assumption  by  wldch  he  called  a  set- 
geant  an  officer,  without  tiiie  nsaal 
prefix  of  ^^Bon-cemmissioned." 

<^In  that  case  I  need  not  have 
troubled  yon,*'  he  replied;  *^I  oooU 
have  found  a  doz^  seconds.  Bst 
my  antagonist  is  a  commismaed 
officer,  a  Uentenaat  of  the  same  regi- 
roent  with  myself,  dthoi^(h  in  a  £f- 
forent  squadron." 

''The  devU  he  isl"  I  eExdnmad. 
^'That  becomes  canse  for  oonrt-mar- 
tial." 

^'Undoubtedly,**  rq>lied  Oakley, 
*'  for  me,  bnt  no  harm  can  accrae  to 
you.  I  am  your  countryman;  I  come 
to  yon  in  plain  dothes  and  ask  yon  to 
be  my  second  in  a  duel.  Ton  consent; 
we  go  on  the  ground  and  meet  anotiier 
man^  apparently  a  dvHian,  of  whose 
military  quality  or  grade  yon  are  in 
no  way  siq^x)sed  cognisant.  Dads 
occur  daily  in  France,  as  yoa  know, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  theat  even 
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^hen  filial    I  asatire  fod  thare  is  Ho 
danger  IbryoQ." 

^I  was  not  tbinkiag  of  myself.  But 
if  yoa  ascape  u^art  fnm  tbe  enconiL- 
ter,  yoa  will  be  diol  for  attemptJng 
tha  life  af  joar  saperiox:" 

Oakley  slmigged  bis  ahonldarSy  as 
if  to  sajt  "I  know  that,  bnt  must 
take  my  chance ; ''  bnt  made  no  otbar 
reply  to  my  lemaxk. 

'^  I  will  tail  yon  the  cmsmistaneeB," 
he  aaid^  *•'■  and  yon  shall  judge  for 
yonraeif  if  I  can  ayoid  the  dneL  When 
talking  to  you  of  my  kind  old  edonel, 
I  did  not  ten  yon  of  his  only  dfuighter, 
£ertha  de  Bellechasse,  the  most  bean- 
tiM  and  fasdnatmg  of  her  sez»  On 
our  retnm  from  Africa,  the  ookmel,  in 
his  gratitude  for  the  man  who  had 
sftTed  his  life,  presentedme  to  his  wife 
and  child,  pranonndng  at  the  same 
time  an  exaggerated  encomium  on  my 
conduct,  ^e  ladies  gave  me  their 
hands  to  kiss,  and  had  I  shed  half  my 
Uood  in  aaifiag  that  of  the  colonel,  I 
should  have  h&Box  mofe  than  repaid  by 
Bertiui'a  gracious  smile,  and  warm 
expression  of  thanks  to  her  father's 
presenrer.  Madame  de  BeUechasse, 
I  suspect,  waa  about  to  grre  me  her 
parse,  bnt  was  checked  by  a  sign  firom 
her  husband,  who  dod)tleflB  told  them, 
after  my  departure,  as  mudi  as  he 
know  of  my  history, — ^that  I  was  a 
ftfeigaer  and  a  gentleman,  whom  dr- 
cuBBstances  had  driven  to  don  the 
coaiae  vest  of  the  prirate  dragoon, 
fie  may  perhaps  hare  added  some  of 
the  romantic  stories  cmrrent  in  the 
leguDent  when  I  first  joined.  I 
had  never  been  communicative  con- 
cerning my  past  fife,  which  I  felt  was 
nothing  to  boast  of;  and  regimental 
gossips  had^awn  Jtpon  tbehrinvention 
for  Tarious  strange  tales  about  the 
Ifflocd  Anglais.  When  I  became 
domesticated  in  the  corps,  and  my 
CDontry  was  almost  forgotten,  these 
fictitious  lustOTies  ceased  to  be  re- 
peated and  fell  into  oblivion ;  but  some 
of  ttan  were  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  tiie  colonel,  when,  after  the  action 
near  Oran,  he  instituted  inquizies  con- 
cendng  me  amongst  his  officers.  It 
waa  not  taU  some  wedks  later,  that 
he  asked  aad  received  firom  me  a  plain 
unvinrished  aoeomit  of  my  very  com- 
mon-pbiGe  career.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sort  of  mystery  previously  at- 
taching tQ  me,  combined  with  her  &- 


therms  glowing  eidogbnas  and  her  own 
gratitude  fi)r  his  preservation,  worked 
upon  Bertha's  ardent  and  susceptible 
imagination,  pr^iossesaing  her  in  my 
fikvonr.  For  my  part,  I  had  been 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  very  first 
glance  firom  the  dark  eyes  that  spar- 
kled like  diamonds  beneath  theirla^es 
of  sable  silk;  I  had  foe^  ci^vated 
and  fettered  on  the  instant,  by  the 
smUe  of  enchanting  sweetness  that 
played  round  her  graodhl  lips.  For 
a  while  I  struggled  steadfastly  against 
the  impulse  to  adore  her ;  its  indnl- 
genoe  I  felt  would  be  madness,  and 
could  result  but  in  misery.  What  folly 
finr  the  pennUess  soldier,  evia  thongh 
time  and  her  father's  protection  i^ould 
convert  him 'into  an  eqnally  penni- 
less officer,  to  raise  lus  eyes  to  the 
rich,  thebeautifnl,  the  briUJant  dangb- 
ter  of  the  Count  de  BeUechasse  I  Re- 
jection, ridicule,  contempt,  could  be 
the  sole  recompense  of  such  presump- 
tion. M.  de  BeUechasse,  aldioagh 
an  oifioer  of  Napoleon's,  is  of  <3d 
Frendi  nobiUty;  his  wealth  is  very 
.great;  and  if  he  stUl  continues  to  serve, 
it  is  solely  firom  enthusiastiG  love  ef 
his  profession.  His  daughter  is  a 
match  fbr  the  first  in  the  land.  AU 
these  and  many  more  sudi  arguments 
•did  I  again  and  again  repeat  to  my- 
self; bnt  when  h^  reason  a  chance 
against  love  ?  Repeatedly  did  I  vow  to 
forget  the  fair  vision  that  had  crossed 
my  path  and  troubled  my  repose,  or 
■to  think  of  her  only  as  the  phantom  of 
a  dream,  unsubstantial  and  unattaina- 
ble. But  the  resolution  was  scarcely 
formed,  when  I  found  myself  dwelling 
in  raptare  on  her  perfections,  recapi- 
tulating the  few  gentle  words  she  had 
addressed  to  me,  recalling  her  voice, 
her  look,  her  gesture — everything 
about  her,  even  to  the  most  minute 
detaUs.  One  moment,  in  view  of  the 
precipice  on  whose  brink  I  stood,  I 
swore  to  ^un  her  perilous  presence, 
and  to  avert  my  eyes  should  I  again 
find  myself  in  it :  not  an  hour  aftex> 
wards  I  eagerly  seized  a  pretext 
that  led  me  to  her  father's  house, 
and  aflforded  me  the  possibUity  of 
•another  gUmpse  of  my  idd.  Such 
glimpses  were  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  colonel's  partiaUt^^  to  me  daUy 
increased,  and  wlien  I  went  to  him  on 
rejB^ental  matters,  and  he  was  alone 
.with  his  wife  and  dau^^ter,  he  would 
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Toceive  me  in  the  drawing  room  in 
their  presence,  and  waiving,  for  the 
time,  the  difference  of  grade,  would 
converse  with  me  as  affably  as  with 
an  eqnal,  and  make  me  repeat,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  ladies,  some  of  our 
African  skirmishes  and  adventures. 
Doubtless  I  should  have  avoided  these 
dangerous  interviews,  but  how  was  it 
to  be  done  without  an  appearance  of 
ingratitude  and  discourtesy?  Truth 
to  tell,  I  taxed  my  invention  but  little 
for  means  of  escaping  them.  I  con- 
tinned  to  see  Bertha,  and  at  each  in- 
terview my  passion  gathered  strength. 
She  listened  with  marked  attention  to 
my  anecdotes  of  our  campaigns.  These 
I  always  addressed  to  her  father  or 
mother;  but  without  looking  at  her,  I 
could  feel  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
an  expression  of  interest,  and,  I  at 
last  ventured  to  think,  of  a  more  ten- 
der feeling.  About  this  time  the  co- 
lonel frequently  kept  me  for  hours 
together  at  his  house,  arranging  regi- 
mental papers  and  accounts,  in  a  room 
upon  the  ground  floor,  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  Within  this  room  is 
another,  used  as  a  library,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  one  day,  when  immersed 
in  states  and  muster  rolls,  I  beheld 
the  door  open,  and  the  fairy  form  of 
Bertha  upon  the  threshold.  She  ap- 
peared confused  at  seeing  me ;  I  rose 
•and  bowed  in  silence  as  she  passed 
through  the  apartment,  but  I  was 
taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  have 
full  command  over  myself,  and  doubt- 
less my  eyes  said  something  of  what 
my  lips  would  gladly  have  spoken^  for 
b^ore  Bertha  reached  the  outer  door,, 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  blushes. 
Again  and  again  these  meetings,  sweet 
as  transient,  occurred.  But  I  will  not 
lose  time  or  weary  you  by  dwelling 
upon  such  passages.  Neither  could  I 
well  explain,  did  I  attempt  it,  how  it 
was  that  I  one  day  found  myself 
kneeling  at  Bertha's  feet,  pK>uring  forth 
my  soul  in  words  of  passionate  love, 
and  reading  with  ecstasy  upon  her 
sweet  countenance  a  blushing  avowal 
of  its  return. 

^^The  die  thus  cast,  we  abandoned 
ourselves  to  the  charm  of  our  attach- 
ment, sadly  embittered  by  its  hopeless- 
ness. Since  then,  I  have  had  almost 
daily  occupation  at  the  coloners  house, 
and  Bertha  has  found  means  to  i^ord 
me  brief  but  frequent  interviews.   At 


these  we  discussed,  but  ever  in 
the  possibility  of  breaking  our  secret 
to  M.  de  Bellechasse.  Frank  and 
affable  though  he  is,  the  col<Hiel*s 
pride  of  birth  is  great,  and  we  were 
well  assured  that  the  disclosure  of  our 
correspondence  would  produce  a  ter- 
rific explosion  of  fury,  consign  Berths 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent,  and 
drawupon  me  his  hatred  and  revenge. 
Hiis  moraing  Bertha  came  into  the 
room,  upon  the  usual  pretext  of  seek- 
ing a  b(K)k  from  the  library,  and  the 
painful  and  perplexing  topic  that 
has  long  and  unceasingly  occupied 
our  thoughts,  was  again  resamed. 
For  the  first  time,  she  had  heard  her 
father  state  his  intention  of  reoom- 
mending  me  in  the  strongest  tenns  for 
a  commission.  This  let  in  a  ray  of 
hope  upon  our  despondency ;  and 
we  resolved  that,  so  toon  as  the 
epaulet  was  on  my  shoulder,  I 
should  hazard  a  confession  to  the 
colonel.  The  prospect  of  a  termina- 
tion to  our  cruel  state  of  sospense^ 
and  the  possibility,  famt  thon^  it 
indeed  was,  of  a  result  favonraUe  to 
our  wishes,  brought  a  joyfid  ^eam 
over  Bertha^s  lovely  features,  which 
have  lately  grown  pole  with  anxiety. 
On  my  part,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
inspire  her  with  hopes  I  myself  scarce 
dared  to  entertain,  when,  as  she  stood 
beside  me,  her  hand  clasped  in  mine, 
a  smile  of  affection  upon  her  oonnte- 
nance,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and,  before  we  had  time  to  separate, 
Victor  de  Berg,  a  lieutenant  in  my 
regiment,  and  a  suitor  of  Bertha's, 
made  a  step  into  the  room.  For  an 
instant  he  stood  like  one  thonder- 
strack,  and  then,  without  uttering  a 
word,  abruptly  turned  upon  his  heel 
and  went  out.  The  next  minute  the 
sound  of  his  step  in  the  court  warned 
us  that  he  had  left  the  house. 

^^  Oveiirhelmed  with  terror  andcon- 
fusion  to  an  extent  that  precluded 
reflection,  Bertha  fled  to  her  apart- 
ment, lea^'ing  me  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  course  to  adopt.  Mj  mind 
was  presently  made  up.  The  only 
plan  was  to  seek  Monsieur  de  Berg, 
mform  him  of  our  mutual  attachment, 
and  appeal  to  his  honour  and  gene- 
rosity to  preserve  inviolate  the  secret 
he  had  surpiised.  I  hurried  to  his 
quarters,  which  were  at  no  great 
distance.     He  had  ^rcady   arrived 
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%here,  and  was  pacing  his  apartment 
in  manifest  agitation.  Since  oar 
retom  from  .Airica,  he  had  be^n  a 
declared  admirer  of  Bertha^s ;  by 
iamflj  and  fortune  he  was  an  eligible 
Baiter,  and  her  father  favonred  his 
pretensions,  contingent,  however, 
upon  his  daughter's  consent.  Dis- 
missing the  servant  who  tishered  me 
Is,  he  addressed  me  before  I  had 
time  to  enter  npon  the  object  of  my 
visit. 

"  ^  It  is  unnecessary,*  he  said,  in  a 
▼mce  choked  with  passionate  emotion, 
-sa  Iwas  about  to  speak.  '  I  can  guess 
all  yon  would  say.  A  single  instant 
informed  me  of  the  state  of  affairs ; 
the  half  hour  that  has  elapsed  since 
then,  has  snfSced  to  maris  out  my  line 
of  conduct.  Mr  Oakley,  I  know  that 
hy  birth  and  breeding  you  are  above 
jonr  station.  You  have  forgotten 
your  present  position ;  I  will  follow 
your  example  so  far  as  to  waive  our 
difference  of  military  rank.  As  the 
tiend  of  Colonel  de  Bellechasse,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  instantly  to  tell  him 
what  I  have  this  day  learned ;  as  his 
danghter'a  suitor,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  his  choice,  I  select  another  course. 
Tour  secret  is  safe  with  me.  To- 
night you  shall  receive  a  leave  of 
absence,  entitling  you  to  quit  your 
uniform ;  and  to-morrow  we  wiU 
meet  in;  the  wood  of  Yincennes,  not 
as  officer  and  sergeant,  but  as  private 
gentlemen,  with  arms  in  our  hands. 
The  man  whom  Bertha  de  Belle- 
chasse distinguishes  by  her  prefer- 
ence, cannot  be  unworthy  the  pro- 
posal I  now  make  to  you.  Do  you 
accept  it?* 

**I  was  astounded  by  the  words. 
AccuQtomed  to  the. iron  rigidity  of 
military  discipline,  and  to  the  broad 
golf  placed  between  officer  and  soldier 
by  the  Idng^s  commission,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  duel  between  M,  de  Berg 
and  myself,  although  it  would  have 
been  no  unnatural  occurrence  between 
rivals  of  equal  rank,  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  For  a  moment  I  could 
not  comprehend  the  singular  and  un- 
heard-of proposal ;  but  a  glance  at  my 
challengers  countenance,  on  which  the 
passions  antating  him  were  plainly 
legible,  solved  the  mystery  of  his 
motives.  He  was  a  prey  to  jealous 
fury;  and,  moreover,  the  chivalrous 
generosity  of  his  character,  combined. 


perhaps,  with  the  fear  of  irretrievably 
offencUng  Bertha,  prevented  his  pur- 
suing the  course  most  persons,  in  his 
place,  would  have  adoj^ed,  and  re- 
vealing to  Colonel  de  Bellechasse  his 
daughter's  predilection  for  an  inferior. 
By  a  duel  he  hoped  to  rid  himself  of 
a  &voured  rival,  whom  he  might 
replace  in  Bertha's  heart.  It  was  not 
necessary  she  should  know  by  whose 
hand  I  had  ^en.  Such  were  the 
reasons  that  flashed  across  me,  ex- 
plaining his  strange  offer  of  a  personal 
encounter.  Doubtless,  I  defined  them 
more  clearly  than  he  himself  did.  I 
believe  he  spoke  and  acted  upon  the 
first  vague  impulse  of  a  passionate 
nature,  racked  by  jealousy,  and  thirst- 
ing for  revenge  upon  its  cause.  I  saw 
at  once,  however,  that  by  accepting  the 
duel  I  virtually  secured  his.  silence ; 
and  overjoyed  to  preserve  my  secret, 
and  shield  Bertha  from  her  father's 
wrath  at  so  cheap  a  price  as  the  ex- 

Sosure  of  my  life,  I  eagerly  accepted 
[.  de  Berg's  proposal,  thajoking  him 
warmly  for  his  generosity  in  thus  re- 
pudiating the  stem  prejudices  of  mUi- 
taiy  rank. 

*'  After  fixing  hour  and  weapons,  I 
left  him,  and  then  only  did  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  second  occur  to  me. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  could  not  ask 
the  assistance  of  a  comrade ;  and  out 
of  my  renment  I  had  not  a  single 
friend  in  Paris.  In  my  difficulty  I 
thought  of  you.  Our  brief  acquain- 
tance scarcely  warrants  my  request ; 
but  the  kindness  you  have  ahready 
shown  me  encourages  the  hope  that 
you  will  not  refhse  me  this  service. 
M.  de  Berg  is  a  man  of  strict  honour, 
and  you  may  depend  on  your  name 
and  share  in  the  affair  remaining 
undlvulged.  Even  were  they  known, 
you,  as  a  foreigner  and  civilian,  would 
in  no  way  be  compromised  by  the 
relative  position  of  my  opponent  and 
myself,  which  renders  me  liable, 
should  the  affair  get  wind,  to  a  court- 
martial  and  severe  punishment." 

Although  opposed  to  duelling,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  extraordi- 
nary aggravation,  I  had  been  more 
than  once  unavoidablv  mixed  up  in 
affairs  of  the  kind;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  unpleasant  results  firom  acces- 
sion to  Oakley's  request,  did  not  for 
an  instant  weigh  with  me.  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  romantic  and 
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chivalrbns  conduct  of  M.  de  Berg,  and 
felt  strong  sympathy  whii  Oakley,  in 
the  painfdl  and  most  peculiar  position 
into  which  his  early  foUies  and  unfor- 
tunate attachment  had  brought  him. 
Very  brief  deliberation  was  necessaiy 
to  decide  me  to  act  as  his  second. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  I 
begged  him  to  put  me  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  detuls  of  the  affair,  and 
to  tell  me  where  I  could  find  De  Berg^s 
second.  I  was  not  sony  to  learn  that 
it  was  mmecessary  for  me  to  see  him, 
and  that  all  preliminaries  were  in  fact 
arranged.  The  dud  not  being  one  of 
those  that  the  intervention  of  friends 
may  prevent,  and  Oakley  having  al- 
ready fixed  time  and  place  with  his 
antagonist,  my  functions  became  li- 
mited to  attending  him  on  the  ground. 
It  grew  late,  and  Oakley  left  me  for 
the  night.  In  order  to  preserve  my 
incognito  in  the  business,  for  I  had  no 
desire  to  figure  in  newspaper  paca- 
graphs,  or  to  be  airaigned  before  a 
criminal  tribunal,  even  with  certainty 
of  acquittal,  we  agreed  to  meet  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  a 
certain  coffee-house,  a  considerable 
distance  from  my  lodgings,  whence  a 
cabriolet  would  convey  us  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  beautiful  spring 
morning,  when  Oakley  and  mysetf  de- 
scended fh>m  our  hack  vehicle,  near 
the  little  village  of  St  Mand6,  and 
struck  into  the  Bois  de  Yincennes. 
There  had  been  rain  during  the  night, 
and  the  leaves  and  grass  were  heavy 
with  water  drops.  The  sky  was  bright 
blue,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly ; 
but  over  the  ground  and  between  the 
tree  trunks  floated  a  light  mist,  like 
the  smoke  of  a  skiimish,  growing  thin- 
ner as  it  ascended,  and  dissipated  be- 
fore it  reached  the  topmost  branches. 
At  some  distance  within  the  wood,  we 
turned  into  a  secluded  glade,  seated 
ourselves  nponafallen  tree,  and  waited. 
We  had  come  faster  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  were  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  our  time ;  but  in  less  than 
^Ye  minutes  we  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  and  voices,  soon  succeeded  by 
the  appearance  of  three  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom,  by  his  military  gait  and  as- 
pect, more  than  by  the  moustaches  so 
commonly  worn  in  France,  I  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  ofScer  of  Chasseurs.  In 
one  of.  his  companions  I  recognised, 


after  abrief  puzsle  of  memoly,  a  well- 
known  and  popular  StieraieMr  ;  doubt- 
less M.  deBerg,  from  motives  of  delica- 
cy, had  not  chosen  to  aak  the  aid  of  a 
brother  officer  in  his  duel  with  a  Hnfi- 
tary  inferior.  The  btack  coat  and  grave 
aspect  of  the  third  stranger  nffidently 
indicated  the  doctor,  who,  on  rea^mg 
the  ground  separated  himself  firaaa  lu» 
companions  and  retired  a  little  to  one 
side.  The  others  bowed  to  Oakley  and 
myself.  M.  de  Berg^s  second  stepiped 
forward,  and  I  advanced  to  meet  ham. 
I  was  particnlariy  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Oakley^s  antagonist.  Ue 
was  a  young  man  of  six  or  seven  and 
twenty,  of  very  dark  complexion^ 
flashing  black  eyes,  and  a  countenaBce 
expressive  of  ^Uoing  resolution  and  a 
fiery  temperament.  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  an  Italian,  and  I  after- 
wards learned  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Provence,  bom  within  a  stone^s-throw 
of  Italy.  I  never  saw  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  character  more  strongly 
indicated  by  physiognomy,  than  in  the 
case  of  this  young  officer;  and  I  began 
to  understand  and  explain  to  myself 
the  feelings  ^at  had  impelled  han  to 
challenge  the  man  preferred  by  the 
mistress  of  his  choice,  even  nhhongh 
that  man's  position  was  such  as.  In  the 
eyes  of  society,  forbade  tbe  enoosnter. 

More  as  a  matter  of  du^  than  with 
expectation  of  success,  I  asked  De 
Berg's  second  if  there  were  no  diauce 
of  this  meeting  tenninating  peaoeablv. 
He  shook  his  head  with  a  decided 
gesture. 

*^  Impossible,"  he  said.  ^^I  am  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  qaarrel:  I 
know  not  even  your  principal's  name. 
My  friend,  Who  may  possibly  be 
equally  unknown  to  you,  has  asked 
my  assistance,  pledging  Mmself  that 
the  duel  is  a  just  and  honourable  one, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  bat  whose 
motive  he  has  reasons  to  conceal  even 
from  me.  Satisfied  witii  this  assm^ 
ance,  reposing  implicit  confidence  in 
his  word,  I  inquire  no  farther.  More- 
over, once  upon  the  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult creditably  to  anrange  an  afiair  of 
this  kind." 

I  bowed  without  replying.  The 
ground  was  measured,  the  pistols 
loaded,  the  men  placed.  The  toes-up 
of  a  five-franc  piece  gave  the  first  fire 
to  M.  de  Berg.  His  bullet  grazed 
Oakley's  cheek,  but  so  slightly  as 
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scarodj  to  draw  bloocL  Oakley  fired 
in  retoni.  The  ofSeer  siaf^gered, 
taimed  kalf  round,  and  MI  to  the 
groimd,  tbe  boae  of  his  right  leg 
brokea  below  the  knee.  His  second, 
the  doctor,  and  I,  ran  forward  to  his 
assistaace.  As  we  did  so,  three  sol* 
diat8»  who  it  afterwards  i^peared  had 
witnessed,  from  their  conceahnent 
amongst  the  trees,  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  emerged  from  the  shelter 
of  tiie  fo)£sge,  and  walked  across  one 
end  of  the  open  spaee  where  the  duel 
had  taken  place,  casting  curious  and 
astonished  g^ces  in  our  direction* 
Thej  had  not  jet  dis^ipeared,  when 
De  Berg,  whom  we  had  raued  into  a 
sitting  postare,  cang^t  sight  of  them. 
He  started,  and  nttered  an  exdama- 
tioa  of  vexation,  then  looked  at  Oak- 
ley, who  had  left  his  ground  and  stood 
near  to  the  woonded  man. 

^^  Do  yon  see  that  ?  "  said  De  Berg, 
hniriediy,  wincing  as  he  spoke,  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  who  by  this 
time  had  cut  oft  boot  and  trousers, 
and  was  manipnlating  the  damaged 
limb. 

The  soldiers  were  now  again  lost  to 
Tiew  in  the  thick  wood.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  two  of  them  wore  drago<m 
uniforms. 

Oakley  bowed  his  head  assenting^y. 

^^Yoa  had  better  be  off,  and  in- 
stantly,'^ said  the  lieutenant.  ^^  Go 
to  £n|^and  or  Germany.  You  have 
leave  for  a  week.  I  will  procure  yon 
a  prolongation ;  but  be  off  at  once, 
and  get  away  from  Paris.  Those 
fellowa  have  recognised  us,  and  will 
not  be  prevented  talking." 

He  spckB  in  broken  sentences,  and 
with  visible  effiort,  for  the  surgeon  was 
all  the  while  poking  and  probing  at 
the  leg  in  a  most  uncomfortable  man- 
ner, and  De  Berg  was  pale  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood.  Oakley  looked  on 
with  an  expressum  of  regret,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  the  hasty 
flight  recommended  him. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  painful  smik,  *^  my  dancing  is 
spoilt,  eh?" 

''^^BagatdUr'*  replied  the  man  of 
lancets.  '^  Clean  fracture,  neat  wound, 
wen  as  ever  in  a  month.  Your  blood's 
too  hot,  mon  Ueutenant,  you'U  be  all 
the  better  for  losing  a  little  of  it." 

*'  There,  there,'^  said  De  Berg  kindly 
to  Oakley,  **  nohanndone,  you  see— to 


me  at  least.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
any  ensued  to  you.  Away  with  you 
at  once.  Take  him  away,  sir,"  he 
added  to  me,  ^^  he  risks  his  life  by 
this  delay." 

I  took  Oakley's  arm,  and  led  him 
unresistingly  away.  He  was  deep  in 
thought,  and  scarcely  replied  to  one 
or  two  observations  I  addressed  to  him 
whilst  walking  out  of  the  wood.  Our 
cabriolet  was  waiting ;  we  got  in,  and 
took  the  road  to  Paris.  ^^  I  hope  you 
intend  following  M.  de  Berg's  advice," 
said  I^  ^^  and  leaving  the  country  for 
a  while,  until  you  are  certoin  this 
affair  does  not  become  known.  He 
evidently  fears  its  getting  wind 
through  those  soldiers." 

*^And  he  is  right,"  said  Oakley« 
^^  Two  of  them  are  of  my  squadron, 
and  of  those  two,  one  is  a  bad  charac** 
ter  whom  I  have  freqnentiy  had  to 
punish.  He  will  assuredly  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  revenge." 

*^  Then  you  must  be  off  at  once  to 
England.  My  passport  is  already 
countersigned,  and  you  can  have  it. 
There  is  not  much  similarity  in  our 
age  and  appearance,  but  that  wUi 
never  be  noticed." 

^^  A  thousand  thanks.  But  I  think 
I  shall  remain  in  Paris." 

^^  And  be  brought  to  a  court-martial? 
To  what  punishment  are  you  liable?" 

*^  Deal£,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  French  articles  of  war 
are  none  of  the  mildest.  But,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  daresay  I  should 
get  off  with  a  few  years'  imprison- 
ment, followed,  perhaps,  by  serving 
in  a  condemned  regiment" 

*^A  pleasant  alternative,  indeed," 
saidL 

^^  I  am  no  way  anxious  to  incur 
it,"  replied  Oakley ;  ^^  but,  in  fact  I 
am  as  safe  in  Paris  as  any  where,  at 
least  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  possibly  M. 
de  Berg  may  find  means  of  securing 
the  silence  of  the  witnesses.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  time  enough  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  to  make  a  run  of  it.  I 
cannot  go  upon  the  instant.  There 
is  one  person  I  must  see  or  communi- 
cate with  before  I  leave." 

I  guessed  whom  he  meant,  and  saw^ 
from  his  manner,  he  was  resolved  to 
remain,  so  used  no  farther  argu- 
ments to  dissuade  him.  Before  enter- 
ing Paris,  we  dismissed  our  vehicle 
and  separated ;  he  betook  himself  to 
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a  small  retired  lodging,  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  since  the  pre- 
vlous  evening,  and  I  went  home  to 
resume  mj.  preparations  for  departure. 
I  remained  in-doors  till  after  dinner, 
and  then  repaired  to  a  well-known 
coffee-house,  frequented  chieflj  by  mi  • 
Utary  men.  As  I  had  feared,  the 
strange  duel  between  Victor  de  Berg 
and  a  sergeant  of  his  regiment  was 
already  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  had 
been  immediately  reported  by  the 
soldiers  who  had  seen  it ;  M.  de  Berg 
was  under  close  arrest,  and  the  police 
were  diligently  seeking  his  antagonist. 
I  left  the  cafe,  jumped  into  a  cabrio- 
let, and  made  all  speed  to  Oakley's 
lodging.  He  was  out.  I  went  again, 
as  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  but  still  he 
was  absent;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  leaving  a  note, 
containing  a  word  of  caution  and  ad- 
vice, which  I  prudently  abstained 
from  signing.  I  then  went  home  and 
to  bed,  not  a  little  uneasy  about  him. 
The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  at  the 
coffee-house,  in  order  to  get  the  news ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  intelli- 
gence of  Oakley's  capture.  He  had 
been  taken  the  previous  eveifing,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tho"  colonel's 
house,  around  which  h^  doubtless 
hovered  in  hopes  to  obtain  sight  or 
speech  of  Bertha. 

Few  courts-martial  ever  excited  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  French  military 
world  than  those  held  upon  Lieuten- 
ant Victor  de  Berg  and  the  mardcftal 
de  logis  Francis  Oakley.  The  case 
was  one  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  military  offences.  A  duel 
between  an  ofiicer  and  a  sergeant  was 
a  thing  previously  unheard-of ;  and  the 
mysteiy  in  which  its  causes  were 
enveloped,  aggravated  the  universal 
curiosity  and  excitement.  The  offend- 
ers resolutely  refused  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject ;  it  had  been  vainly 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  seconds; 
the  surgeon  who  attended  on  the 
gi'ound  had  been  sought  for  eqaally  in 
vain ;  after  placing  the  first  dressings 
he  had  disappeared,  and  another  had 
been  summoned  to  the  sufferer's  bed- 
side. The  wound  proved  of  little  im- 
portance, and,  with  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  De  Berg  was  soon  able  to 
get  out.  Upon  their  trials,  he  and 
Oakley  persisted  in  the  same  system 
of  defence.  When  off  duty,  they  said, 


they  had  met  ui  society,  and  had  bad 
a  aispute  on  a  subject  unconnected 
with  the  service ;  the  result  had  been 
an  agreement  to  settle  their  differeooe 
with  pistols.  Oakley  refused  to  state 
from  whom  the  challenge  proceeded ; 
but  Lieutenant  de  Berg  proclaimed 
himself  the  aggressor,  and,  aware  tiiat 
the  sentence  would  weigh  far  m<m 
heavily  on  Oakley  than  on  himself, 
generously  assumed  a  large  ^are  of 
blame.  As  to  the  cause  of  qnazrel/ 
names  of  the  seconds,  and  att  otiier 
particulars,  both  culprits  maintained 
a  determined  silence,  which  no  en- 
deavours of  Mends  or  judges  couM 
induce  them  to  break.  Cdond  de 
Bellechasse  and  various  other  oflSceis 
visited  Oakley  in  his  prison,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  penetrate  Uie  mysteiv. 
Their  high  opinion  both  of  him  and 
De  Berg,  convinced  them  there  was 
something  veiy.  extram^nary  and 
unusual  at  the  bottom  of  the  business, 
and  that  its  disclosure  would  teU 
favourably  for  the  prisoners.  But 
nothing  could  be  got  out  of  the  ob- 
stinate duellists,  who  called  no  wit- 
nesses, except  to  character.  Of  Iheso 
a  host  attended,  for  both  Oakley  and 
De  Berg ;  and  nothingcould  be  stronger 
than  the  l^datoiy  testimonials  given 
them  by  their  superiors  and  comrades. 
These,  doubtless,  had  wdghed  with 
the  court,  ibr  its  sentence  was  con- 
sidered very  lenient.  Oakley  was 
condemned  to  five  years*  imprison- 
ment, for  attempting  the  life  of  hift 
officer ;  De  Berg  was  reprimanded 
for.  his  forgetfolness  of  discipline,  in 
provoking  or  consenting  to  a  personal 
encounter  with  a  su&rdinate,  was 
removed  from  his  regiment,  and  placed 
in  non-activity,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  dis- 
missal from  the  service,  less  the  dis- 
grace. 

I  remained  in  Paris  till  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  known.  Although 
by  no  means  desirous  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  business,  I  was  wilhiig 
to  waive  my.  repugnance  if,  by  so 
doing  I  could  benefit  Oakley.  With 
some  difficulty  I  obtained  access  to 
him,  begged  him  to  prescribe  a  coui^ 
for  my  adoption,  and  frankly  to  tell 
me  if  my  evidence  could  be  of  service. 
He  assured  me  it  could  not;  there 
was  no  question  of  the  fieumeBS  of  the 
duel,  and  the  sole  crime  was  in  the 
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breach  of  mitiiaiy  discipline.    This 
crime  my  testimony  conld  in  no  way 
palliAte.    He  requested  me  to  see  M. 
de  Beig,  and  to  tell  him  that,  to  avoid 
the  poesibility  of  the  cause  of  the  dael 
becoaiing  known,  he  should  refuse  to 
answer  questions,  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,  and  state,  as  sole  extenuation, 
that  the  quarrel  occurred  off  duty, 
and  had  no  connexion  with  military 
matters.     This   commission  I  duly 
execnted.      Another   which    he  in- 
trusted to  me  I  found  greater  difficulty 
in  performing.    It  was  to  procure  in- 
fonnation  concerning  Bertha  de  Belle- 
ehasse.      After    some   unsuccessful- 
attempts,  I  at  kst  ascertained  that 
she  haid  been  for  some  days  confined 
to  her  bed  by  indisposition.   This  was 
sad  news  for  Oakley,  and  I  was  loath 
to  convey  them  to  him,  but  I  bad 
promised  him  the  exact  truth.    For- 
tunately I  was  able  to  tell  him  at  the 
same  time  that  the  young  lady's  illness 
was  not  of  a  dangerous  character, 
although  the  species  of  nervous  lan- 
guor which  had  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably  seized  her,  caused  great 
idarm  to  her  parents,  and  especially 
to  the  colonel,  who  idolised  his  only 
child.    Oakley  was  sadly  depressed 
on  learning  the  effect  upon  Bertha  of 
his  inqyrisonment  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion, and  made  me  promise  to  keep 
him  informed  of  the  variations  in  her 
state  of  health.    This  I  did ;  but  the 
bulletins  were  not  of  a  very  satisfac- 
tory nature,  and  in  Oakley's  pale  and 
haggard  countenance  upon  the  day 
of  trial,  attributed  by  the  spectators  to 
uneasiness  about  his  own  fate,  I  read 
the  painful  and  wearing  anxiety  the 
illness  of  his  mistress  occasioned  him. 
The  sentence  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  every  effort  was  made  to 
procure  Oakley's  pardon,  or,  failing 
that,  a  commutation  of  his  punish- 
ment. Colonel  de  Bdlechasse  used  all 
the  interest  he  could  command ;  Mon- 
sieur de  Beig  set  his  friends  to  work ; 
and  I,  on  my  part,  did  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man.    All  our  en- 
deavours were  fruitless.  The  minister 
of  war  refused  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
cations by  which  he  was  besieged.  In 
41  military  view,  the  crime  was  fla- 
grant, subversive  of  discipline,  and 
especially  dangerous  as  a  precedent  in 
^n    army  where  promotion  from  the 
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ranks  continually  placed  between^ 
men,  originally  ftom  the  same  class  of 
society  and  long  comrades  and  equals, 
the  purely  conventional  bairier  of  the 
epaulet.  The  court-martial,  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  offence,  had  avoided  the 
infliction  of  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment. Oakley  was  not  sentenced  to 
the  boulety  or  to  bo  herded  with 
common  malefactors ;  his  doom  was. 
to  simple  imprisonment.  And  that 
doom  the  authorities  refused  to  miti- 
gate. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since 
Oakley's  condemnation.  Betnming 
weary  and  dispirited  from  a  final 
attempt  to  hiterest  an  influential  per- 
sonage in  his  behalf,  I  was  startled 
by  a  smart  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
looking  round,  beheld  the  shrewd, 
good-humoured  countenance  of  Mr 
Anthony  Scrivington,  a  worthy  man 
and  excellent  lawyer,  who  had  long 
had  entire  charge  of  my  tempor^ 
affairs.  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
I  felt  small  gratification  at  sight  of 
him,  for  I  had  a  lawsuit  pending,  on 
account  of  which  I  well  knew  I  ought 
to  have  been  In  England  a  month 
previously,  and  should  have  been,  but 
for  this  affair  of  Oakley's,  which  had 
interested  and  occupied  me  to  the 
exclusion  of  my  personal  concerns. 
My  solicitor's  unexpected  appearance 
made  me  apprehend  serious  detriment 
from  my  neglect.  He  read  my  ahum 
upon  my  countenance. 

^  ^  Ah  I "  said  he,  *  ^  conscience,  pricks 
you,  I  see.  You  know  I  have  been 
expecting  you  these  six  weeks.  No 
harm  done,  however ;  we  shall  win 
the  day,  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

^'  Then  you  are  not  come  about  my 
business?" 

^^Not  the  least,  although  I  shall 
take  you  back  with  me,  now  I  have 
found  yon.  A  very  different  affau* 
brings  me  over.  By  the  bye,  you 
may  perhaps  help  me.  You  know  all 
Paris.  I  am  come  to  look  for  an 
Englishman. " 

^^  You  need  not  look  long,"  said  I, 

f  lancing  at  a  party  of  unmistakeable 
Irltons,  who   stood   talking   broad 
Cockney  on  the  Boulevard. 

^^  Aye,  but  not  any  Englishman.  I 
want  one  in  particular,  the  heir  to  a 
pretty  estate  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
a-year.    He  was  last  heard  of  in 
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PaiiB,  three  yelu^  ago,  and  siace  then 
all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  'Tis  an  odd 
affair  enongfa.  No  one  could  have 
expected  his  coming  to  the  estate. 
A  ooaple  of  years  since,  there  were 
two  young  healthy  men  in  his  way. 
Both  have  died  off, — ^and  he  is  the 
owner  of  Oakley  Manor.** 

*'  Of  what?"  I  exdaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  voioB  that  made  Scriyington  stag- 
ger back,  and  for  a  moment  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  street  upon  us. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

'^  Oakley  Manor,**  stammered  the 
alarmed  attorney,  settling  his  well- 
brushed  hat,  which  had  almost  fallen 
from  his  head  with  the  start  he  had 
^ven.  ^'  Old  Valentine  Oakl^  died 
the  other  day,  and  his  nephew  francis 
comes  into  tiie  estate.  But  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ** 

For  sole  reply  I  gra^;)ed  his  arm, 
and  dragged  him  into  my  house,  dose 
to  which  we  had  airived.  There,  five 
minutes  cleared  up  every  thing,  and 
convinced  Scrivingtonand  mysdf  that 
the  man  he  sought  now  languished,  a 
condemned  criminal,  in  a  French  mUi- 
tarv  prison. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
what  all  will  conjecture;  superfluous 
to  detail  the  active  steps  that  were 
at  once  taken  in  Oakley's  behalf, 
with  yeiy  different  success,  now  that 
the  unknown  sergeant  had  suddenly 
assumed  the  chaiucter  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  honourable  name  and 
ample  fortune.  Persons  of  great  in- 
fluence and  diplomatic  weight,  who 


before  had  reflised  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  an  obscure  adventurer  in  a 
foreign  service,  suffered  themselrea  to 
be  prevailed  iqxm,  and  interoeded 
efficaciously  for  the  master  of  Oakley 
Muior.  It  was  even  said  that  *  let* 
ter  was  written  on  the  snl^ject  bj  an 
English  general  of  high  distanctioa  to 
an  old  opponent  in  anas.  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  all  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome,  and  Oakley  received  his 
free  pardon  and  discharge  ihna  the 
French  service.  And  that  equal 
measure  of  clemency  might  besbowa, 
De  Berg,  upon  the  same  day,  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  place  in  hia  re- 
giment. 

I  would  tell  how  the  news  of  her 
lover*s  pardon  proyed  more  peteai 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  fiMidfy  to 
bring  back  joy  to  Bertha*s  heart  and 
the  roses  to  her  cheek ;  how  Cokwel 
Count  de  Bdlechasse,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  attachment  between  his 
daughter  and  Oakley,  and  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  duel,  at  first  stormed  and 
was  furious,  but  g^ually  allowed 
himself  to  be  molUfied,  uid  finally 
«ive  his  consent  to  their  union ;  how 
i>e  Bei:^  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
serving  m  Africa,  and  has  since  gafaied 
lanrela  and  high  rank  in  the  panaitof 
the  intangible  Abd-el-Eader.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  expatiate  iq^  any  oi 
these  interesting  matters,  for  I  leave 
town  to-morrow  morning  for  Oakley 
Manor,  to  pay  my  annual  visit  to 
My  ENausH  A€<)uaihxamgb. 
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It  is  foil  tone  that  tiie  nation  shoidd 
be  rowed  to  an  acate  sense  of  the 
X>eriloii8  position  in  which  it  has  been 
plaoedf  bja  hitherto  unparaUded  onion 
of  qnaekeiy,  oonoeit,  and  itnheciiity. 
The  siystem  of  kgida&m  whidi  we 
hare  been  pursuing  for  many  years, 
nnder  the  goidanoeof  rival  statesmen, 
eadi  attempting  to  ontdo  the  other  in 
snbsernency  to  popnlar  prejadiGe,  is  a 
manifest  aiMl  amnkted  ^departme,  on 
almost  every  point,  finom  the  principles 
of  that  older  system  through  which  we 
attained  the  cnfanfnating  point  of  our 
greatness.  We  do  not  complain  of  such 
dianges  as  are  inevitable  from  altered 
etieumstances,  andin  somedegree  from 
the  altered  spirit  of  the  time^--but  we 
protest  against  social  dianges,  forced 
on,  as  if  m  mere  wantonness,  against 
warning  and  against  experience,  either 
foiF  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  dexterity 
of  the  operator,  orto  the  poorer  and 
meaner  object  of  attaining  the  tem- 
porary posseasion  of  power.  We  look 
m  rain,  both  in  the  past  and  present 
Calnnet,  far  that  firm  purpose,  pre- 
adenee,  and  honesty  whidi  were  con- 
sidered, in  (dd  times,  the  leading 
diaractedstics  of  the  British  states- 
man. We  can  see,  in  the  drama  of 
late  eveats,  nothing  but  the  miserable 
spectwde  of  party  degenerating  into 
ooterie,  and  coterie  prostituting  itself 
to  agitation  and  corrupt  influence,  for 
the  sake  of  the  retention  of  office.  It 
may  be  that  such  is  the  inevitaUe  re- 
sult of  the  triumph  of  the  so-caUed 
liberal  prindples ;  and,  indeed,  the 
example  of  America  would  go  far  to 
prove  that  such  prindples  cannot  co- 
exist along  with  a  high  state  of  poli- 
tical morality  and  honour ;  but  that, 
at  all  events,  is  no  excuse  for  the 
eoidact  of  the  men  who,  reared  under 
better  training,  have  led  us  insensibly 
to  the  path  down  which  we  are  now 
proceeding  with  such  recklessness  and 
with  such  precipitation. 

The  commerdsd  crisis  of  the  last 
year  may  weU  famish  the  doctors  of 
these  kingdoms  with  some  topics  for 
their  anxious  uid  solemn  considera- 
tion. That  momentous  and  uncalled- 
fm  dwnge  in  the  cnnency,  effected  by 
the  Acta  of  1844,  is  already  brou^^t 


under  the  active  notice  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  though  tlie  process  may  be 
tedious — ^for  the  whole  subject-matter, 
it  seems,  is  to  pass  through  the  weary 
alembic  of  a  committee — ^we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation  will  be  vindicated  in  this 
important  particular.  Recent  events, 
too,  have  somewhat  shaken  the  fidth 
of  many  in  the  efficacy  of  that  cele- 
brated panacea  called  Free-tnide, 
without  the  promise  of  a  foreign  reci- 
Iirodty.  A  few  more  quarterly  ac- 
counts, with  their  inevitable  defidts^ 
and  an  angmentati<Mi  of  the  income- 
tax,  will  serve  stiU  farther  to  demon- 
strate the  true  nature  of  the  blessings 
which  we  are  destined  to  enjoy  under 
the  system  hatched  by  Cobden,  and 
adopted  by  Russell  and  by  Peel.  £ven 
now  the  credit  of  the  great  free-trade 
apostle,  formerly  so  extensive,  is  some- 
what impaired  by  the  novd  views  he 
has  promulgated  for  conducting  the 
expenditure  of  the  State.  The  true 
means,  as  we  are  now  told,  for  insur- 
ing the  success  of  the  experiment  of 
Free-trade,  are  the  disbandment  of 
our  standing  army,  and  the  abolition 
of  our  war  navy ;  and  pitifal  stuff  to 
this  effect  has  actually  been  enunciated 
by  ttie  man  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
avowed  himself  indebted  fbr  the  most 
important  lesson  in  political  economy 
which  he  had  learned  throughout  the 
course  of  a  long— would  we  could  add 
a  consistent — career  of  statesman- 
ship !  Well,  indeed,  might  some  of 
the  old  friends  and  supporters  of  Mr 
Cobden  recoil  in  astonishment  from 
this  display  of  weak  and  miserable 
fatuity !  Wdl  might  they  stand  aghast^ 
and  even  doubt  the  evidence  of  thdr 
senses,  at  hearing  such  doleful  folly 
from  the  lips  of  their  quondam  orade  I 
If  this  is  all  the  wisdom  which 
the  Manchester  manufactarer  has 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
travds — if  these  are  the  deductions  he 
has  made,  the  fruits  he  has  collected 
from  Barcelona  banquets  and  Leghorn 
demonstrations,  we  give  him  joy  of  his 
augmented  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
his  increased  political  sagacity,  and 
his  extended  experience  of  the  motives 
and  actions  of  mankind ! 
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Mr  Cobdeh,  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, has  serred  his  tnm,  and  must 
now  submit  quietly  and  gradually 
to  lapse  into  the  obscurity  out  of 
which  he  was  borne  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  He  can  afford  to  do 
it ;  and  the  nation,  we  believe,  will 
not  think  the  less  of  him  for  retiring 
under  the  cover  of  his  former  victory. 
On  his  part  the  contest  was  strenu- 
ously, and  we  believe  honestly,  con- 
ducted. The  principles  he  advocated 
became  triumphant,  not  through  the 
will  of  the  nation,  or  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  of  its  representatives,  but 
through  a  singular  combination  of 
craft,  weakness,  and  ambition.  How 
those  principles,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  and  In  full  operation,  may 
work,  is  the  problem  which  all  of  us  are 
trying  in  our  different  spheres  to  solve. 
Hitherto  the  results  of  the  experiment 
have  been  a  palpable  national  loss,  with 
extensive  individual  suffering,  and  a 
diminution  of  employment  to  the  la- 
bouring classes ;  and  though  other 
causes  may  for  the  present  be  adduced 
as  tending  to  these  calamitous  circum- 
stances, time,  the  great  expositor  of 
human  affairs,  must  soon  decide  in 
favour  of  the  one  party  or  of  the 
other. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  of  late 
to  speak  out  so  strongly  and  so  fully 
on  the  subject  of  the  inteimal  com- 
mercial state  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  need  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
resume  the  argument,  although  that 
is  far  from  exhausted.  Indeed,  our 
intention  in  the  present  article  is  to 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  Parliament,  to 
a  case  which  will  brook  no  delay, — 
which  is  of  imminent  and  paramount 
interest  to  us  all ;  and  which,  if  not 
now  considered  as  justice  and  huma- 
nity demand, — if  not  speedily  adjusted, 
without  the  interposition  of  those  for- 
malities and  delays  which  ai*e  the  last 
refuge  of  a  tottering  ministry, — must 
not  only  entail  the  ruin  of  our  oldest, 
our  fairest,  and  our  most  productive 
colonies,  but  sacrifice  British  capital 
already  invested,  on  the  faith  of 
public  honesty,  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  finally  leave  a  blot  upon 
our  national  honour.  It  is  after  the 
most  careful  review  of  the  whole 
circumstances  and  evidences  of  the 
case,  —  after  the  perusal  of  almost 


every  document  of  authority  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  subject, — 
after  personal  communication  with 
pai*tics  whose  means  of  knowledge 
are  unequalled,  and  whose  high  cha- 
racter places  them  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  any  thing  like  self-iiiierest 
or  dissimulation,  —  that  we  delibe- 
rately state  our  opinion,  that  not  omfy 
are  our  West  Indian  and  sugar  grw- 
ing  American  colonies  at  this  moment 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  abandoned; 
imty  through  die  course  of  recaftfes? 
legislation  pursued  by  her  Me^est^s 
present  Ministers^  the  slave  Tiua>E. 
in  aU  its  horrors^  has  received  direct 
and  prodigious  encouragement. 

We  do  hope  and  trust,  that.  Dot- 
withstanding  all  the  political  slang 
and  misrepresentation  with  whtcb,  of 
late  years,  hired  and  unedacated  ad- 
venturers have  inundated  the  country, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to 
the  thoughtful  and  well-disposed  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  the  extreme 
importance  of  maintaining  the  rdatioss 
which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  These 
relations  have  been  notoriously  the 
envy  of  every  maritime  state  of 
Europe;  they  have  proved  inTala- 
able  to  us  in  times  of  difficnltj  and 
danger ;  and  in  peace  they  have  cfm- 
tributed  greatly  to  our  weidth,  our 
commerce,  and  our  aggrandisement. 
In  the  words  of  a  colonial  writer,  whose 
pamphlet  is  now  lying  befbre  us, — 

''  Great  Britain  had  for  agea  acted  on 
the  grand  prindple  of  creating  a  world 
for  herself  out  of  the  eoantries  of  each 
hemisphere,  to  which  her  di^ie  mi^t 
carry  the  treasures  of  her  factoriea  and 
mines,  and  from  which,  in  return^  thej 
might  hring  the  products  of  eadi  dime, 
not  as  fVom  a  foreign  state,  but  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  empire.  Her  colonies 
fostered  her  marine  establishment,  whjeh 
again  united  the  most  distant  of  her  ter- 
ritories with  the  parent  country  in  one 
mighty  whole ;  (Aree  trade  subatitotes  lb- 
reign  nations  for  colonies,'with  what  result 
the  world  will  see;)  affording  all  the  ad- 
vantages whichcould  be  derived  from  trad- 
ing with  other  nations  in  different  parU 
of  the  world,  without  any  of  the  draw- 
backs necessarily  attending  commensal 
intercourse,  liable  to  interruption  from 
war,  or  the  capricious  policy  of  people 
having  different  manners  and  customfl 
from  our  own.  She  regulated  this  trade 
as  she  thought  proper,  her  colonics  goin^ 
hand-in-hand  with  her,  and,  excepting  in 
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one  unhappy  instance^  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricansy  where  she  wgofitly  attempted  to 
take  their  money  to  pay  her  expenses, 
concord  and  prosperity  marked  the  career 
of  the  nation  and  its  dependencies.  In 
an  evil  honr  her  mannfacturers,  elated 
with  their  good  fortune,  be^^an  to  dream 
of  making  cloth  for  the  whole  globe. 
Political  economists,  instigated  by  them, 
adYaneed  the  specious  and  deceitful  doo- 
innesof  free  tnMie.  The  very  phrase  has 
a  catfching  sound  to  men  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  study  the  interests  of  one  coun- 
try as  opposed  to  those  of  another,  and 
the  belief  in  the  infallibility,  of  tenets  so 
strenuously  recommended  gaining  ground, 
until  it  became  too  strong  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  humiliating 
spectacle  was  presented  to  the  nation  of  a 
minister,  who  during  a  long  public  career, 
had  been'  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  the 
new  doctrines,  proposing  to  carry  them 
into  eflboi."  * 

We  now  arrived  at  the  point, — or 
rather  we  had  reached  it  in  1846, — 
when  free  trade  interests,  and  those  of 
colonial  establishments,  came  into 
direct  and  nnquestionable  collision. 
The  Whig  party,  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  maxim  of  ^^  baying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market,*'  thought  fit  to  extend  to  the 
article  of  sugar  the  same  immunity 
which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  previously 
bestowed  upon  corn.  The  Sugar  Act, 
which  received  the  royal  assent 
upon  the  Idth  August  1846,  was,  at 
all  events,  a  bold  and  a  decided  mea- 
sure.  It  utterly  repudiated  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  former  Sugar  Acts, 
the  last  of  which,  contained  in  the 
Statute  Book,  (24th  April  1845,) 
broadly  recognised  the  distinction  be- 
tween sugara  which  were  the  produce 
of  free  and  of  slave  labour.  This 
distinction  is  now  utterly  and  entirely 
done  away  with.  There  is.  Indeed, 
attached  to  the  act,  a  schedule  which, 
until  the  year  1851,  provides  for  a 
reduced  sliding  scale  of  differential 
daties  in  favour  of  the  British  colonist. 
Thus,  in  the  article  of  sugar,  musco- 
vado or  clayed,  there  is  a  difference 
of  duty,  for  the  present  year,  in  favour 
of  the  colonies,  of  six  shillings  per 
cwt.,  which  is  to  decrease  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  an- 
num, until  the  equalisation  is  effected. 
This  difference,  however,  is,  as  we 


shall  undertake  to  show,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  merely  nominal;  and, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  utterly  insuf- 
ficient and  unjust.  But,  at  present, 
let  us  attend,  to  the  principle  of  the 
later  act,  which,  as  we  apprehend,  em- 
bodies two  positions. 

1st,  That  the  sugar-growing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  stand  in  need  of  no 
protection  whatever;  and,  2dly,  That 
it  is  wrong  to  put  any  prohibitory 
duty  in  the  way  of  the  free  use  and 
consumption  of  slave-grown  sugar  in 
this  country. 

The  first  position  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  statistics,  which  we  shall 
argue  exclusively  upon  that  ground. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  topics  con- 
nected with  it,  bearing  less  or  more 
upon  questions  of  public  faith  and 
general  expediency,  which  we  cannot 
entirely  throw  aside;  but  we  shall 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  decla- 
mation, and  to  give  a  plain  and  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  facts,  as  they 
have  reached  us  through  vaiious 
channels.  The  second  position  in- 
volves questions  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  We  have,  hitherto,  believed 
that  if  any  Briton  were  deliberately 
asked  the  question,  what  principle  or 
what  act  of  universal  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  he  was  most  proud 
of  as  displaying  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  his  countiy,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  refer  to  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world,  and  more  especially  to  the 
stringent  and  costly  measures  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  for  putting  down 
the  infamous  and  most  inhuman  traffic 
in  human  flesh  and  blood.  We  say 
that,  hitherto,  such  has  been  our  belief, 
and  most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that 
we  had  no  cause  whatever  to  alter  it. 
But  we  cannot  look  at  the  complexion 
of  the  late  measures,  and  at  their 
notorious  results,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  race  for  power, 
and  the  thirst  after  mammon,  which 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
undisguised  in  the  political  movements 
and  revolutionary  legislation  of  this 
country,  are  weaning  us  fix)m  our  finer 
and  our  humaner  instincts,  destroying 
our  once  generous  sympathies,  and 
rendering  us  wilfully  blind  to  our 
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dnties  to  God  and  man,  wboieYer  a 
temporary  interest  appears  thrown 
Into  the  opposite  scale.  Of  tiiese  two 
positions  let  ns  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  first,  not  because  it  is  in  anj 
degree  the  more  important,  bat  be- 
cause, very  unfaiiiy,  it  has  been  made 
the  excuse  and  the  palliation  for  the 
other.  The  two  positions,  indeed, 
are  so  interwoven,  as  to  be  in  some 
respects  entirely  inseparable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  do 
more  than  remind  our  readers  of  the 
great  and  generous  effort  made  by 
this  country  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  our  colonies.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  nation  agreed,  without  a 
murmur,  to  pay  the  large  sum  of 
twenty  millions  sterling — 9,  sacrifice 
to  principle  and  philanthropy  which 
every  one  must  allow  to  be  unparal- 
leled in  tho  annals  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  allow  our 
praise  or  admiration  of  this  act  to 
hurry  us  into  extravagance  or  exag- 
geration. The  sum  of  twenty  millions 
80  granted  was  not  a  boon,  but 
merely  compensation  to  a  class  of 
BiitisJi  subjects  for  the  compulsory 
surrender  of  a  property  which  the  law 
entitled  them  to  hold.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  be  it 
specially  remembered,  was  not  the 
work  of  the  planters,  but  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  and  crown.  Hie  lands  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  colo- 
nies were  originally  patented  on  the 
special  condition  that  they  should  be 
cultivated  by  slaves,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  national  wealth;  and  the 
policy  so  originated  was  continued 
under  the  sanction  of  laws  equally 
sacred  with  those  which  relate  to  any 
other  species  of  property  whatever. 
Kay,  more,  it  was  from  Jamaica,  and 
not  from  the  mother  country,  that  the 
first  proposals  for  a  partial  suppression 
or  cessation  of  the  slave-trade  pro- 
ceeded. The  importations  fix)m  Africa 
had  become  so  great,  that  the  people 
of  that  colony  requested  that  for  some 
time  the  trade  might  be  stopped ;  and 
their  petitions  were  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  any  such  measure  would 
be  injurious  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  England.  But  at  last,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  writer  whom  we  have 
already  quoted — 

*'The  comitry  became  aware  of  the 
cruelty  aud  hijaetioe  of  that  IhjOubmnis 


traffic,  and  aboliahed  ii.  Yean  aJler- 
wardBy  she  awoke  as  from  a  dream»  aad 
began  to  abase  the  planten  fw  potteaaiag 
ulares ;  declared  they  bad  bo  ri^^  \» 
hold  them  in  bondage  (althonf^  die  add 
those  slaves  to  tken ;)  had  them  valued 
by  eommissioiiers  whom  she  appointed  ; 
paid  evfjtA  skillings  in  tiie  poimd  of  tUs 
valuation,  and  set  them  free,  witlioai  any 
oonsidemtioB  whatever  finr  the  lasded 
pfeperty,  baiMhigSy  and  wiihiBtij, 
amoantiBg  to  modi  Bson  fldm  tte  aggre- 
gate prioe  of  the  slaves^  which  were  to  be 
teadmd  vseless  and  valoeleeB  from  waaft 
«f  lahoiren.  The  appraisemeiLt  by  fbaee 
eommissioneTfl^  as  directed  by  the  Aet, 
was  based  on  the  average  salea  in  each 
colony  fn  eight  yean  preoediag  the  piss 
ing  (^  the  bill,  which  was  in  1833.  Hie 
value  of  the  slave  property  was  Ihns  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  The  land,  bnildinga^ 
and  machinery  were  not  taken  into  eon- 
sideration^  because  neither  the  Puftment 
nor  the  people  admitted  that  they  were 
to  be  placed  in  jeepaidy  by  theenaai^ipia- 
tion  of  the  slaves.  On  the  coDiraxy,  aft 
opinion  pfevalled  that,  with  a  free  popn- 
lation^  the  planten  would  be  moie  pN»- 
perooB  than  they  had  ever  been/* 

Of  the  inadequacy  of  this  compen* 
sation,  however  large  it  may  appear 
upon  paper,  there  cannot  be  a  doabt^ 
Enormous  sums  had  been  expended 
in  the  cultivation  of  tiie  estatest  in 
tiie  buildinff  of  works,  and  tiie  trans- 
portation of  machinery,  all  of  ^ritieh 
were  jeopardied,  and,  as  tiie  sequel 
has  proved,  most  frightfully  deterio- 
rated in  consequence  <^  tiie  oMasnre. 
But  the  public  demand  tixat  alaT^y 
should  cease  for  ever  througlioat  tiie 
British  dominions  was  perenptoiy ; 
and,  m  pnisnanee  of  this  laudable  de- 
sire, the  government  of  the  day  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  coniue  wMdi 
will  ever  be  a  dangerous  precedent;  to 

*'  Wrest  once  the  law  to  their  snthoxiSy : 
And  for  a  gnat  right  do  a  little  wzong.^ 

^  This  frightful  experiment,"  as  it 
was  termed  by  Lord  Stanley,  then 
colonial  secretary,  waa  ^oefore  deci- 
dedly of  the  nature  of  a  oompidecMy 
bargimi,  forced  by  the  people  of  Gieat 
Britidn,  no  doubt  frxmi  most  pruse- 
worthy  motives,  upon  the  holders  of 
lands  and  slaves  in  the  eolonies.  The 
terms  of  that  bargiun  ong^t  to  have 
been  adhered  to  &r  Parliament  witk 
the  strictest  good  nith  and  acrapn- 
losity.  Th^  had,  on  the  part  of  tJhe 
nation,  expended  a  sum  of  twenty 
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roflfions  tpon  an  experiment,  the 
fiocoeas  or  fuhire  of  which  mvolved 
an  amount  of  property  which  it  wonid 
be  veij  difficidt  to  estimate,  but  cer- 
tainly not  short  of  two  hundred 
minimis  sterling.  The  sreater  potion 
<if  this,  be  it  remarkeo,  was  British 
d^kaU  expended  nnd^  the  sanction 
and  with  the  Inll  consent  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  Government;  and  no  one  can 
doiri>t  tiie  hxA  that  so  large  an  into* 
rest  aa  tint  was  neyer  before  pot  in 
peiil  for  the  sake  of  any  experiment 
whatever.  StOl  it  was  made;  and 
we  mainlun  that  the  voluntary  pay* 
meat  of  the  twenty  millions  gave  the 
Goveniment  or  people  of  this  oonntry 
no  ahadow  of  a  right  to  dq>art  from 
one  iota  (rfthe  bargain  which  they 
had  fofted  the  cdonists  to  accept. 
The  Afit  of  1833,  ¥iiich  emancipated 
the  slanres,  also  provided  that,  for  six 
yeans  more,  they  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  apprenticeship,  obviously  for 
the  pmpoee  of  preventing  any  violent 
ontinreak,  or  an  entire  cessation  of 
thai  labour  wluch  hitheito  had  been 
compulsory.  The  intermediate  period, 
oonaideiuig  the  risk  which  was  incur- 
red, was  by  no  means  a  long  one.  It 
was  not  a  boon  to  the  planters,  but  a 
Satinet  condition,  from  which  no 
eoosiderstion  whatever  should  have 
iadoced  the  Government  to  swerve. 

We  need  not  detain  oar  readers 
with  any  acootmt  of  the  manner  in 
-which  emancipation  was  carried  out. 
It  was  submitted  to  by  the  colonists, 
not  without  iqiprehension,  but  in  the 
best  possible  spirit.  Every  thing  was 
4oDe  toftdlitate  the  phma  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  onthe  1st  of  August  1834, 
there  was  no  longer  a  slave  throughout 
the  idioleofthe  British  dominions.  In 
dosini^  tiiat  eventM  session  of  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  the  Go- 
vernor, Lord  Mhlgrave,  used  the 
fc^lowing  terms : — ^^^Ih  condusion,  I 
mvst  express  my  firm  belief  that,  in 
yovr  fotnre  difficulties,  your  ready  re- 
eogaltiOB  of  the  natmral  rights  of  your 
lUlafw  men  will  meet  its  best  reward 
In  tiM  revived  difpE^on  of  national 
sympathy,  and  the  cheerful^  conti- 
Bned  extension  of  BritiiA  inrotection." 
These  aie  honeyed  word»--4etus  now 
aee  how  the  promise  has  been  kept. 

limaiediateiy  after  the  Emandpa- 
tion  Act  was  passed,  tiie  produce  of 
the  West  Lidlmi  estates  began  xmpidly 


to  decline,  and  their  value  to  be  cor- 
respondingly depredated.  This  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  working  hours, 
and  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  great 
number  of  labourers  altogether  from 
plantation  employment.  In  frtct,  the 
want  of  adequate  labour  began  to  be 
felt  most  painfully  throughout  the 
colonies.  Notwithstandmg  this  the 
planters  went  on,  making  every  exer- 
tion they  could,  under  pecuUariy  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

The  increased  expense,  occasioned 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  soon  absorbed  more  than  the 
compensation-money  which  they  had 
received,  and  in  addition,  they  were 
urged  by  Grovemment  to  provide 
^^  more  fnUy  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
criminal  law,  for  establishing  circuit 
courts,  amending  the  workhouse  laws, 
improving  the  state  of  gaols  for  better 
prison  disdpline,  establishing  weekly 
courts  of  petit  sessions,  providing 
places  of  confinement  for  prisoners, 
raismg  an  effident  police,  &c. ;"  things, 
no  doubt,  very  desirable  in  themselves, 
but  not  to  be  accomplished  save  at  a 
grievous  cost,  which,  of  course,  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  planters.  The  following  extract 
fix>m  the  answo*  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly, in  reply  to  the  Govemor^s 
address  at  the  opening  of  that  cham- 
ber on  4tii  August  1835,  will  show 
the  state  oi  the  c(^onies  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  immediatd^  subsequent  to 
emandpation :  ^*  Seemg  large  por- 
tions of  our  neglected  cane-fields  be- 
coming overrun  with  weeds,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  our  pasture 
lands  returning  to  a  state  of  nature ; 
seeing,  in  fact,  desolation  already 
overspreading  the  face  of  the  land,  it 
is  impossible  for  us,  without  abandon- 
ing t&e  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to 
entertain  fovourable  anticipations,  or 
to  divest  ourselves  of  the  painful  convic* 
tion,  that  progressive  and  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  property  will  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  the  apprenticeship, 
and  that  its  termination  must  (unless 
strong  preventive  measures  be  ap- 
plied) complete  the  ruin  of  the  colony.** 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  extremely 
painM  in  itself,  inasmudi  as  it  in-^ 
volves  a  gross,  flagrant,  and  dis- 
honourable breach  of  our  plighted 
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faith.  The  colonies  which  had  ali'e'ady 
suffered  so  much,  even  nnder  the 
apprentice  system,  again  became  the 
object  of  fierce  attack  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  England.  Every  one  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  np  a  shout  upon 
any  vague  pretext  of  humanity,  and 
how  fi-equently  the  credulity  of  the 
people  of  England  has  been  imposed 
on  by  specious  and  designing  hypo- 
crites. With  this  set  of  men,  Africa 
has  been  for  many  years  a  pet  subject 
of  complaint.  They  have  made  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  a  short  and  pro- 
fitable cut  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
their  spurious  philanthropy  has  never 
failed  to  engage  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  weak  but  well-meaning 
individuals,  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  objects  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  agitation.  Utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  bar- 
gain so  recently  and  solemnly  made, 
throwing  aside  and  ^trampling  upon 
national  honour  with  unparalleled 
cfTrohtery,  these  men  began  to  de- 
nounce apprenticeship  in  the  colonics 
as  something  worse  than  slavery,  and 
to  demand  its  instant  abolition.  The 
subject  of  declamation  was  a  popular 
one,  and  unfortunately  it  gathered 
strength.  No  one  thought  of  the 
condition  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
been  already  subjected  to  so  much 
hardship,  and  to  whom  the  continu- 
ance of  apprenticeship  for  a  certain 
period  had  been  solemnly  and  ad- 
visedly guaranteed.  The  spirit  of 
our  constitution  does  not  recognise 
the  presence  of  aUy  representation  of 
the  colonies  within  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament:  and  although 
it  is  popularly,  or  rather  ludicrously, 
said  that  Jamaica  is  as  much  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  as 
Yorkshire,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
meting  out  to  the  one  a  measure  of 
imustice  which  no  Parliament  and  no 
Mnister  would  dare  to  venture  in  tlie 
case  of  the  other.  To  our  shame 
therefore  be  it  said,  that  the  agitation, 
so  subversive  of  good  faith  and  of 
public  morals,  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Two  years  of  the  apprentice 
period  were  curtailed.  A  robbery  to 
that  extent — ^for  it  was  nothing  else — 
was  perpetrated  upon  the  unfortunate 
colonists,  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
1838,  unqualified  freedom  was  granted 
to  the  negix)  population. 


The  following  were  the  imme- 
diate and  extremely  natural  conse- 
quences : — "  There  was  no  violence ; 
the  mass  of  the  labouring  popnUlioa 
bemg  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
houses  and  grounds  on  the  estates 
of  their  masters.  For  sacoeasive 
weeks  universal  idleness  reigned  over 
the  whole  island.  The  plantation 
cattle,  deserted  by  their  keq>a«f 
ranged  at  large  through  the  growing 
crops,  and  fields  of  cane,  ctutivated 
at  great  cost,  rotted  upon  the  ground 
for  wuit  of  hands  to  cut  tbem. 
Among  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 
respectable  families,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence had  been  a  few  slaves,  had 
to  perform  for  themselves  the  most 
menial  offices.  Still  the  same  bane- 
ful influence  continued  to  nde  the 
Government.  In  all  cases  of  differ- 
ence, the  stipendiary  magistrates  sup- 
ported the  emandpated  mass  against 
the  helpless  proprietor,  and  even 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  an  extraya- 
gant  rate  of  wages,  alike  injorions  to 
both  classes." 

So  much  for  the  *^  sympathy^  which 
was  extended  to  the  colonists  f<»- 
their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  Act  of 
Emancipation !  Like  most  Whig  pix)- 
mises,  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
was  thereafter  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. It  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  this  violent  curtailment  of 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  wonld^ 
out  of  mere  shame,  have  impressed 
ministers  with  the  propriety  of  doing 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  ocdo- 
nies — not  by  way  of  actual  peconiazy 
assistance,  which  was  never  asked — 
but  by  giving  every  facility  in  tbeir 
power  to  the  introduction  of  free 
labour  from  every  quarter  whence  it 
could  be  hired  or  obtained.  How- 
ever, a  course  diafiietricaUy  opposite 
was  immediately  pursued ;  and,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  facilities  what- 
ever for  procuring  labour  have  been. 
given  to  the  colonists,  and  every 
obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Importation  of  free  labooiei^ 
f]X>m  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Under  such  a  system  the  decline 
of  the  colonies  was,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  inevitable.  The  following 
is  the  Jamaica  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive amount  and  value  of  the  exports 
of  that  island  at  various  periods : — 
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''The  dostroetiye  reBalt  to  property,  by  »  reference  to  the  exports  of  our 
by  the  changes  thus  precipitately  forced  three  great  staples — sugar,  ram,  and 
on  the  colony,  will  be  best  nuuiifested     coffee. 


lihds. 

Sugar, 

at  £20. 

Punch. 

Rum. 

at  £10. 

lbs.  Coflfee, 

at  60s. 
perlOOlbe. 

Annual  Value. 

Arerage  of  the  fiye  years  ending 

1807,la8toftheAfrickn  trade    . 
ATerage  of  the  Are  years  ending 

1815,  date  of  Registry  Act    .    . 
ATen^e  of  the  fiye  years  ending 

1823,  date  of  Canning's  Resolutions 
A^nge  of  the  fiye  years  ending 

18S3,iMtllTeof  slETery  .    .    . 
Arenge  of  the  five  yean  ending 

1843,  first  flTe  of  freedom      .    . 

131,962 

118,490 

110,924 

95,353 

42,453 

50,462 
48,726 
41,046 
35,505 
14,185 

23,625,377 
24,394,790 
18,:[^2,909 
17>645^602 
7,412,498 

£ 
3,852,621 

3,588,903 

3,192,637 

2,791,478 

1,213,284 

"Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jamaica 
progrssBiTely  rose  as  culti?ation  was  ex- 
tended. From  that  date  they  haTo  been 
gndoally  sinking;  but  we  more  especially 
entrest  attention  to  the  evidence  here 
iddoeed  of  the  effect  of  emancipation, 
wfaieb,  in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual 
T«loe  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,79M78,to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the 
poportion  of  seTen  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at 
ftn  per  cent.,  to  an  inTostment  of  about 
thirty-two  milliona  of  property  annihi- 


lated. We  belicTe  the  history  of  the  world 
would  be  in  Tain  searched  for  any  parallel 
case  of  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a  civil- 
ised gOTemment  npon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects." 

In  other  places  the  alteration  and 
decline  has  been  even  more  startling. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  state 
of  exports  from  BritiBh  Gniana,  at  in- 
tervals of  three  years,  beginning  with 
1827,  and  ending  as  above  with  l§4d : — 


Tmip 

Sugar. 
Hhdn. 

Rum. 

MolasMs. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

X^tf. 

Puncheons. 

Casks. 

Bales. 

lbs.  Dutch. 

1827 

71,168 

22,362 

28,226 

15,904 

8,063,752 

1830 

69,717 

32,939 

21,189 

5,423 

9^02,756 

1833 

63y415 

17,824 

44,508 

3,699 

5,704,482 

1836 

57,142 

24,202 

37,088 

8,196 

4,801,352 

1839 

38,491 

16,070 

12,134 

1,364 

1,583*250 

1843 

35,738 

8,296 

24,937 

24 

1,428,100 

And  daring  the  whole  period  of 
tbofie  changes,  there  was  a  constantly 
angmenting  consumption  in  the  mother 
coontiyofall  the  articles  of  colonial 
produce ! 

The  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
decline  of  production  are  abundantly 
dear,  and  the  facts  now  adduced 
ought  to  cover  with  confusion  those 
Ignorant  and  pragmatical  personages 
who  averred  that,  under  a  system  of 
free  trade,  no  loss  whatever  would  be , 
snstamed  by  the  planters.  No  doubt, 
had  free  labour  been  ready  and  attain- 
able, the  loss  would  have  been  much 
dimimshed ;  but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  free  labour  could  not  be  found 
within  the  colonies  to  any  thing  like  the 

VOL.  LXm.— NO.  CCCLXXXVin. 


required  extent;  and  neither  time 
nor  Opportunity  were  afforded  to  the 
planters  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  The 
friends  of  the  African  have  either  per- 
suaded themselves,  or  endeavoured 
to  cheat  the  public  into  the  belief,  that 
the  negro  has  attained  a  point  of 
civilisation  and  docility  from  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  islands  are  at  this  mo- 
ment very  widely  removed.  They 
promised,  on  his  behalf,  that  when 
emancipated,  he  would  set  down  seri- 
ously to  work,  and,  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude,  proceed  to  earn  his  wages 
by  toiling  in  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  well  for  those  gentle- 
men that  they  did  not  offer  any  tangible 
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forfeit  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  years,  and  after  all,  it  was  found  tbat 

their   proteg^.      The  negro  is  per-  two  Coolies  could  hardly  perform  the 

haps  more  fully  alive  than  any  other  task  which  one  African  can  accomplLah 

class  of   mankind  to  the  luxury  of  with  ease.    Instead  of  assisting  the&e 

undisturbed  idleness.     He  haa  few  efforts  towards  emigration,   govern- 

wants,    and   those  few-   are    easily  ment,  as  if  actuated  by  the  most  ran  co- 

snpplied  in  such  a  splendid  island  as  rous  hatred  to  the  colonies,  threw  afor- 

Jamaica,  where  his  provision  ground,  midable  obstacle  in  their  way.    We 

with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  borrow  the  following  passage  from  the 

cultivation,  will  afford  him  every  ne-  pamphlet  of  the  Guiana  Planter. 


cessary,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  What  he  cannot  raise  for  him- 
self must,  of  course,  •be  obtained  by 
labour ;  but  a  very  slight  portion  in- 
deed of  the  primal  curse  now  lights 
upon  the  emancipated  negro,  who  has 
no  ambition,  and  consequently  no 
motive  to  persevere.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  we  only 
reflect  seriously  on  the  scenes  which 
are  visible  at  home.  Do  we  not  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  rouse  the  western 
Highlander  to  any  thing  like  active 
exertion?  How  "many  thousands  of 
the  Irish  are  there  at  this  moment 


^  Thin  very  large  importation  of  people 
was  effected  at  the  expense  of  tiie  ida&ten 
exelusivelyy  who  laviBlied  their  meaaB 
freely  ob  what  they  fowUy  belieyed  to  be 
the  only  chance  thai  reniyiied.  Gorera- 
ment,  goaded  by  the  fis  a  tergo^  threw  an 
unpedimeni  in  the  way,  whiehwai  the 
abolition  of  all  oontracts  formed  ooi  of 
the  coloay  to  which  the  immigrant  was 
destined.  This,  like  a  two^dged  swore}, 
operated  both  ways  ;  it  preyenied  people 
from  going  toa  distantcottntry  where  they 
hadto«arcA  fbr  woik;  they  felt  thai  with- 
out an  assuranee  of  employmeat  for  a 
limited  period,  they  would  be  embaridng 


who  will  not  woii?,  preferring  to  de-    on  ayery  precarious  undertaking;  and  the 


pend  for  life  itself  upon  the  preca- 
rious existence  of  a  miserable  root, 
which,  of  all  articles  of  human  food, 
requires  the  smallestdegree  of  culture? 
And  can  we,  wliile  such  things  happen 
among  Christians,  in  a.landwhei*e  the 


planter  could  noi  deriye  the  desued  be> 
nefit  from  the  labour  of  immigraata  unless 
they  were  bound  to  remain  with  him  for 
a  certain  space  of  time.  NeTcrtheless,  so 
fully  aware  were  the  latter  of  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  bands,  that  they  conti- 
nued to  import  them,  trusting  to  their 


severity  of  the  climate  ought  to  be  of    remaining  where  they  were  located,  not 
itself  a  sufficient  inducement  to  exer-  -        *"  " 

tion,  wonder  that  the  negi'oes,  who 
have  neither  the  same  advantages, 
nor  the  same  cogent  motives  for  la- 
bour, should  abandon  themselves  to  a 


withstanding  the  cancelling  of  their  agree- 
ments ;  and  the  intending  immigrants, 
who  were  chiefly  Madeira  people,  after  a 
time,  learned  from  their  friends,  already 
settled  in  the  eolony,  that  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  work  for  them. 
"  Want  of  contracts  operates  injniieusly 


life  of  lazy  sensuality,  and  look  upon 

the  neglected  cane-fields  and  choked  ,  .„  ,     .,     ^,  , 

coffee-plantations    with   an     eye    of  ^^^^^.e^^^'^^r-^'f'     f  ^J  ?™J^ 

„f..-  ;;^;rtv...««n.9  ^  mentioned  ;  it  is  found  that  immigrauu 


utter  indilVeronce? 

The  great  object  of  the  plantei-s, 
therefore  —  for  the  existence  of  the 
colonies  seemed  to  depend  upon  tlie 
success  of  their  endeavom-s,— was  to 
obtain  labour  at  any  cost,  from  any 
quarter  whatever.  It  has  been  per- 
fectly well  ascertained  that  the  con- 
stitution of  Europeans  will  not  admit 
of  their  pursuing  out-door  labour  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  therefore  white 
labour  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
natives  of  Madeira,  indeed,  liave  been 
tried,  but  tliey  are  unfit  for  the  work, 
and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  supply 
from  that  quarter  is  limited.  Coolies 
were  brought  out  from  the  East  Indies 
at  an  enormous  expense,  equal  to  two- 
fifths  of  their  wages  for  a  period  of  five 


for  the  first  six  months  require  much  care 
and  attention,  and  also  considerable  out- 
lay, because  they  then  undergo  a  season- 
ing to  the  climate.  NoW)  planters  are  not 
inclined  to  take  a  man  from  the  ship  un- 
der the  prospect  of  paying  more  for 
medical  attendance,  wine,  and  nourish- 
ment, than  his  labour  is  worth,  provided 
he  is  at  liberty  to  depart  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  strong  enough.  The  im- 
policy of  refusing  to  us  the  pririlege  of 
entering  into  agreements  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  out  of  the  ccflony,  is  herein 
exemplified,  and  there  is  considerable 
reason  to  fear  that  tliere  will  be  great 
backwardness  in  applying  for  the  next 
batches  of  Coolies  on  this  accoonty  aa  tbey 
will  not  enter  into  eontraota  here^  Ey«ry 
man  says,  '  I  am  not  in  a  hnrryj  I  shall 
wait  until  I  can  get  seasoned  people* 


1848.] 
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It  18  ifell  known  tliAi  of  tjie  last  lots  of 
Portngiiese  and  Coolies,  (those  of  1&46^6,) 
nearljr  one-half  haTs  been  since  that 
period  on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  not 
serionsly  iB,  bnt  in  that  feeble  and  inert 
stale  which  ehsnge  of  ciimate  is  apt  to 
prodnee.^ 

From  all  this,  and  from  the  expe*- 
lience  of  centuries,  it  is  evident  that 
the  AMean  alone  is  physically  suited 
to  undergo  with  ease  and  without 
danger  t^  fatigue  of  field  labour  in 
the  climates  which  are  saitad  for 
sogur  cultiTation.  We  shall  presently 
allude  to  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  thrown  In  the  way  of  {obtaining 
a  supply  oi  free  labour  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
convince  the  most  scrupulous  reader, 
that  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
the  pscndo  friends  of  the  African,  is 
one  most  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
the  state  of  barbtf  ism^  cruelty,  igno- 
ranca,  oppression,  and  crime,  which 
Is  the  melancholy  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
tiy.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  history  of  our  colonies,  whose 
:^ingoiar  ease  of  unmerited  persecu- 
tion is  by  no  means  yet  brought  to 
a  close. 

In  1842,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Coounons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  West  India  colo- 
ules,  and  from  their  report,  which  is 
now  befbre  us,  we  make  the  following 
extracts.    Resolved, — 

**  That,  unhappily,  there  has  occurred, 
«imnItaneonsl7  with  the  amendment  in 
tlie  condition  of  the  negroes,  a  very  great 
tlimination  in  the  staple  prodactions  of 
the  West  Indies,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
haTe  cansed  serioas,  and,  in  some  cases, 
rainoos  injury  to  the  proprietors  of  estates 
ia  those  eolonies. 

*^  That  while  this  distress  has  been  felt 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  some  of  the 
smaller  and  more  populous  islands,  it  has 
••een  so  great  in  the  larger  colonies  of 
Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad, 
as  to  hare  caused  many  estates,  hitherto 
pTospcrons  and  productive,  to  be  cultiva- 
ted for  the  last  two  or  three  years  at 
ronnderable  loss,  and  others  to  be  aban« 
doned. 

^  That  the  principal  causes  of  this  di« 
miniahed  production,  and  consequent  dis- 
tressy  an,  the  great  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  planters  in 
obtaining  steady  and  continuous  labour, 
and  the  hi^^  rate  of  remuneration  which 


they  give  for  the  broken*  and  indlfiSBrent 
work  which  they  are  able  to  procure. 

^  That  the  diminished  supply  of  labour 
is  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  former  slaves  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  occupatioi)^  more  profit- 
able than  fileld  labour;  but  the  more 
general  cause  is,  that  the  labonrers  are 
enabled  to  lire  in  comfort,  and  to  acquire 
wealthy  without,  ibr  the  most  partj 
labooring  on  the  estates  of  the  planters 
for  more  than  tiiree  or  fom  days  in  a» 
week,  and  from  five  to  seven  houm  in  ai 
day;  so  that  they  have  no  snfficient  stimu- 
lus to  perform  an  adequate  amount  of 
work. 

*^  That  this  state  of  things  arises  partly 
from  the  high  wages  which  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  supply  of  labour,  and  their 
competition'  with  each  other,  naturally 
compel  the  planters  to  pay ;  but  is  prin- 
cipaily  to  be  attributed  to^  the  easy  term» 
upon  which  the  use  of  land  has  been  ob« 
tainaUe  by  negroes. 

^  That  many  of  the  former  slaves  have 
been  enabled  to  purchase  land,  and  the 
labourers  generally  are  allowed  to  occupy 
provision  grounds  subject  to  no  rent,  or 
to  a  very  low  one  :  and  in  these  fertile 
countries,  the  land  they  thus  hold,  as 
owners  or  occupiers,  not  only  yields  them 
an  ample  supply  of  food,  but  in  many 
cases  a  considerable  overplus  in  money, 
altogether  independent  of,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  high  money  wages  which  they 
receive.. 

^'That  one  obvious  and  most  desir- 
able mode  of  endeavouring  to  compensate 
for  this  dimimshed  supply  of  labour,  is  to 
promote  the  immigration  of  a  fresh  labour- 
ing population,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  competition  for  employment. 

^  That  for  the  better  attainment  of  that 
object,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  fuU  rights 
and  comforts  of  the  .immigrants  as  fr^emen^ 
it  is  desirable  that  such  immigration 
should  be  conducted  under  the  authority, 
inspection,  and  control  of  responsible 
public  officers. 

**  That  it  is  also  a  serious  question, 
whether  it  is  not  required  hy  a  due  regard 
for  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the 
West  Indian  proprietors,  and  the  ulti- 
mate welfare  of  the  negroes  themselves, 
more  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
large  addition  to  the  labouring  population 
wliich  ^it  is  hoped  may  soon  be  effected 
by  immigration,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relations  between  employers 
and  labourers  in  the  different  colonies, 
should  undergo  early  and  careful  revl- 
sion  by  their  respective  legislatures.'^ 

This  document  Is  a  very  important 
and  valuable  one,  more  especially 
when  considered  in  connexion  with 
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withPariiamenturgingandstimnlating 
them  to  fresh  exertion,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible  to  refuse?  What  possible  grooods 
had  they  then  for  suspecting  that  tlie 
protection  which  had  been  accorded 
to  them  in  the  most  solemn  maaner, 
and  for  which  they  were  bound  to  give 
an  equivalent,  would  be  withdrawn ; 
that  Britain,  who  had  forced  the 
Emancipation  Act  upon  her  own  ookn 
nies,  and  who  had  announced,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  her  future  deterauned 
opposition  to  the  existence  (^the  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  would  at  once  descend 
from  that  position  and  become  tbe 
customer  of  less  scmpuloua  countri^ 
the  largest  encoorager  of  that  odi- 
ous traffic  in  the  world,  and  thai  to 
the  detriment  and  rain  of  her  oldest 
and  most  valuable  colonies,  wWch 
she  had  forcibly  deprived  of  .their 

labour? 

The  reciprocal  relations  which  ex- 
isted between  the  mother  country  and 
the  West  Indian  colonies  were  these. 
Up  to  the  year  18M,  the  rate  of  day 
levied  upon  colonial  sugar  was  £1, 48., 
while  that  imposed  upon  sugar  grown 
in  foreign  countries,  was  £3, 38.  Thns 
a  protective  balance  of  thirty-nme 
shillings  per  cwt.  was  left  m  &vour  of 
the  colonies.  In  return,— and  we  adopt 

A-  •*!.  *i  •    .  *       ^    -  rru  this  Statement  from  TheEctmomU^z 

and  with  their  mter^ts.  They  saw  .  ^  ^^^^ly.  apposed  to  to  W»t 
an  admission  recoi-ded  of  the  hardship  ^^^nr,  H«niR  —"  Ist.  Thev  wcf 
of  their  case,  coupled  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  right  to  some  effectual 
remedy ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was,  that  they  again  took  courage,  and 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  re- 
deem past  losses  by  renewed  exertion 
and  expenditure.  It  did  seem  that  at 
last  some  portion  of  that  sympathy, 
which  had  been  so  early  promised, 
but  so  woefully  neglected,  was  likely 

to  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  mother  ^^^ 

country ;  and  in  that  delusive  belief    extra  cost  of  two  to  three  ponnds  a 
they  determined  to  struggle  on.  Had  " "      *"  '* 

they  at  that  time  obtained  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  what  was  to  follow,  their  terest  their  rum  was  suDjeciwi  w  « 
course  would  have  been  widely  diffe-  hicrh  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of 
rent.  Whatever  might  have  become  Bntish-made  spirits,  and  their  sngj 
of  the  estates,  an  enormous  amount  of  and  molasses  were  entirely  exclndea 
new  capital,  embarked  on  the  faith  from  our  breweries  and  distiJlones. 
that  Government  would  at  least  deal 
with  them  in  a  just  and  open  manner, 
would  have  been  saved,  and  the  ruin 
which  is  now  impending  over  many 
families,  not  only  in  the  colonies  but 
here,  would  have  been  aveited.    But 
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the  subsequent  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  bears  out  unequivocally 
all  the  statements  which  we   have 
already  made  regarding  the  decay  of 
the  colonies,  the   cessation   of  the 
emancipated  negroes  from  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  lar^e  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  promoting  im- 
migration.   It  does  even  more;  for 
the   tenor   of    the    last   paragraph 
clearly  shows  that,  upon  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  review  of  the  case,  an 
impression   had   forced  itself  upon 
the  inlnds  of  the  committee,  that  the 
work  of  emancipation  had  been  car- 
ried out  too  precipitately,  or  that 
some  effectual  means  for  regulating 
and  sustaining  labour  should  have 
been  taken  by  the  legislature,  at  the 
period  when  they  violently  curtailed 
the  stipulated  term  of  apprenticeship. 
Indeed,   subsequent  experience  has 
shown,  that  some  such  measure  ought 
to  have  been  enacted,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
negro  in  the  social  scale. 

As  after  events  have  shown,  the 
report  of  this  committee,  though  fair 
and  impartial  in  its  views  of  the  case, 
was  calculated  grievously  to  mislead 
the  planters  as  to  the  course  which 
the  rarliament  of  Great  Britain  was 
likely  to  pursue,  in  dealing  with  them 


Indian  claims,—"  1st,  They  were  con- 
fined to  the  British  markets  for  their 
supplies  of  lumber,  food,  and  dothmg ; 
2dly,  They  were  prevented  unporting 
fresh  labour,  under  what  we  alwajs 
deemed  an  unworthy  suspicioii--tnat 
immigration  would  degenerate  into  » 
slave  trade,  and  immigrant  labour  m» 
slavery ;  3dly,  They  were  predwJea 
the  privfiege  of  sending  their  prodJK* 
to  Europe  in  any  but  British  shipct 
which  not  nnfirequently  entailed  « 
extra  cost  of  two  to  three  pounds  a 
ton  upon  their  sugar;  4thly,  And  « 
home,  out  of  regard  to  the  hmdedm- 

j.^_^«i.      4^1.^1..  vnun    vroa   aixl)J0CteU  tO  A 


from  our  orewenes  »*"**  ""•rr  L,. 
These  sentiments  are  colour<^.l>yj;^ 
peculiar  views  of  the  talented  jonrj^ 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  but  m  }^ 
main  they  are  true ;  and  the  ^ 
ought  to  have  added,  that  the^vv<» 
Indian  planters  were  also  snbjectea 
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high  protective  daties  in  favour  of  the 
home  refiner. 

Such  was  the  system  of  reciprocity 
established  between  the  mother  conn- 
try  and  these  colonies,  until  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  so  jpecnliarly  marks 
the  present  age,  and  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  mnst  sever  the  last  remain- 
ing ties  which  have  hitherto  kept  the 
integral  parts  of  the  British  empire 
<mited  thronghont  the  world,  was 
hroQght  to  bear  upon  these  devoted 
eonntries. 

The  first  innovation  was  made  in 
1844«  when  free  labour  sugar  only  was 
admitted  upon  more  favourable  terms 
iban  before.  To  that  measure,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  a  distinct  assurance 
ihat  the  Government  would  continue 
steadily  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
elave-grown  sugar  into  this  country  at 
eompeting  prices,  no  opposition  was 
offered.  Auotl^er  slight  alteration  of 
the  dnties  took  place  in  1845 ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  succeeding  year, 
1»46,  that  the  Whigs,  m  their  zeal 
for  firee  trade,  and  with  the  view  of 
gaining,  at  any  cost,  a  little  temporary 
populiaity  at  the  outset  of  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  determined,  without 
warning  and  against  remonstrance,  to 
^ve  the  anq>-de'-graoe  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  throw  the  markets  of  Bri- 
tain entirely  open  to  the  kidnapper  and 
the  oppressor  of  the  slave ! 

The  act  of  1846,  as  we  have  already 
said,  provides  a  differential  scale  of 
duties  on  the  imports  of  sugar,  by 
which,  for  the  present  year,  the  colo- 
nist has  to  compete  with  the  slave- 
master  at  a  nominal  advantage  only 
-of  ax  shillings,  and  at  the  expiry  of 
four  years  the  duties  will  be  entirely 
equahsed.  Here,  then,  are  the  final 
r«nlts  of  that  sywpaihy  cmd protection^ 
-vdiich  were  promised  by  an  official  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Grovemment  to  the 
•deluded  West  Indians  in  1834 1  Here 
are  the  fruits  of  that  agitation,  and 
toQ,  and  sacrifice,  which  Britain  cheer- 
'fhlly  undertook,  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
4ianity  and  truth,  and,  to  the  honour 
of  our  race,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro,  and  the  utter  suppression 
jA  the  odious  traffic  in  human  flesh 
and  blood  1  Here  is  the  denouement  of 
that  series  of  international  treaties  by 
which  Britain  proclaimed  herself  the 
.champion  paramount  of  freedom,  and 
the  vindicator  df  the  Afiican  liber- 


ties I  Was  there  ever,  we  ask,  upon 
record)  a  similar  instance  of  defalca- 
tion of  principle  and  of  perfidy  ?  Of 
violated  principle*,  because,  disguise  it 
as  they  may,  the  results  of  the  late 
measure  must  tend,  and  have  already 
tended,  to  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa ; 
and  Britain,  so  long  as  this  law  re- 
mains on  her  statute-book,  dare  not 
again  claim  credit  on  the  score  of  her 
vaunted  humanity.  Of  perfidy,  be- 
cause, in  carrying  out  emancipation  in 
her  own  colonies,  then  utterly  free 
from  the  imputation  of  participating  in 
that  unholy  trade,  a  distinct  pledge 
was  given  on  the  part  of  Britain,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  free 
labour  should  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
due competition  with  the  compulsory 
efforts  of  the  slave  I  View  the  case  in 
any  light  you  will,  and  the  inconsist- 
ency and  treachery  of  the  authors  of 
the  measure  become  more  odious  and 
apparent. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  true  position  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  confessedly  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  present  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  there,  under  the 
curtailed  and  crippled  system  of  free- 
labour,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
slave-growing  colonies.  We  appre- 
hend that  It  will  not  be  denied  by 
any,  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  na- 
tural position  of  Jamaica  and  of 
British  Guiana  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  any  in  the  known  world  for  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane. No  statement  to  the  contrary 
has  ever  yet  been  hazarded ;  and  so 
far  as  the  application  of  capital  can 
go  in  rendering  production  cheap, 
the  British  colonies  have  unquestion- 
ably the  advantage  of  the  others. 
Let  us  look  then  to  the  matter  of 
cost. 

According  to  one  authority,  the 
Planter  of  British  Guiana,  it  would  be 
as  follows, — 

Cost  of  production  in  slaye 

countries  per  ton,  ...  j6]3    0    0 

Cost  of  production  in  British 

Guiana,  ...  ...    25    0    0 


Difference  per  ton  in  favour 
of  the  slave  market,    ... 


£12    0    0 
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In  other  inrords,  elavo-grown  sugar 
can  be  produced  at  twelve  shtiHngs 
per  cwt  less  than  in  tree  colonies, 
besides  the  additional  advantage  of 
imcontrolled  and  nnlicensed  trans- 
port. 

The  above  probably  ma;^  be  taken 
as  the  extreme  oase,  because  the  cost 
of  production  has  always  been  great 
in  Demerara,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  population ;  but  the  general 
•hardship  will  be  sufficiently  shown 
and  understood,  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
«f  St  David's  parish  in  Jamaica,  on 
2d  October  last. 

^^The  great  influx  of  slave-ogrown 
produce  into  the  home  markets  has, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  re- 
duced the  value  of  sugar  from  £26 
to  £14  per  ton  ;  while,  underordinary 
tnrcnmstances  of  soil  and  eeason,  the 
cost  to  us  of  placing  it  in  the  martcet 
is  not  less  than  £20  per  ton." 

*'^  From  many  calculations,"  writes 
a  highly  intelligent  and  experienced 
correspondent,  *^the  lowest  rate  at 
which  sugar  can  be  produced,  is 
about  twenty  shillings  per  cwt.  on  the 
average,  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton. 
"No  doubt  some  estates  may,  and  do, 
grow  it  cheaper  than  others.  They 
may  have  advantages  of  situation 
both  in  regard  to  weather  and  com- 
mand of  labour,  but  one  thing  I  am 
certain  of,  that  no  nmnbcr  of  estates 
taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  much 
under  twenty  shillings." 

With  regard  to  Ihe  additional  ar- 
gument against  the  navigation  laws, 
wliich  certain  free-trade  journals  have 
adroitly  contrived  to  extract  from  the 
statement  of  the  planters'  gi'ievances, 
our  correspondent  writes, — *^A  long 
article  has  been  written  to  show  that 
we  have  got  all  that  was  demanded 
some  years  ago,  with  the  exception 
of  the  abolition  of  the  navigation 
laws.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  very 
minor  consideration,  as,  even  were 
these  abolished  to-morrow,  a  saving 
of  one  shilling  per  cwt.  freight  would 
be  the  very  outside.  No  doubt  a  let- 
ter appeared  in  the  jTimes,  stating 
that  last  year's  freights  were  six 
shillings  per  cwt.  from  Demerara, 
whicli  was  quite  true, — but  what  are 
they  now  ?  The  gi-eat  rise  was  caused 
by  every  bottom  being  employed  to 


import  grain,  -which  raised  frei^  ii 
America  to  nine  shillings  per  hard 
for  floor,  which  are  now  one  and  six- 
pence,— so  that  shipping  of  eveiy  de- 
nomination wafl  dear.  These  swa 
forget,  or  will  not  remember,  that  we 
aslHid  for  measures  which  we  hoped 
might  benefit  us,  at  a  time  whn  we 
coSd  «reasonal^y  calculate  upaa  thit 
country  keepuog  faith  with  us.  Bat 
had  we  Aen  b^n  told  that  m  194$ 
sUve  sugar  woidd  be  ixitrodnoedat  t 
nominal  differential  duty  of  sevea 
shiHiags  per  cwt.,  to  decreaseiBmuIIr 
till  all  sugars  were  admitted  at  the 
same  rate,  our  demands  woold  hsve 
been  very  different.  Indeed  I  bare 
no  doubt  that  muiy  would  at  ona 
have  abandoned  their  estates;  mi, 
though  a  desperate  course,  it  would 
yet  have  been  the  wisest,  and  tkoee 
who  mi^t  have  pursued  it  would 
have  saved  a  further  loss. 

^*  I  mentioned  a  nomoia/diirerentiil 
duty.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  that 
the  slave  sugars  are  all  so  much  better 
manufactured,  which  the  great  com- 
mand of  labour  enables  them  to  do» 
that,  to  the  refiner,  they  are  intria- 
sically  worth  more  than  odjb.  Ii 
short,  they  prepare  their  sogaiSt 
whereas  we  cannot  do  so,  and  we  pay 
duty  at  the  same  rate  on  an  artkle 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  molaffos. 
So  that,  if  the  duties  tcere  (OfuiM, 
there  wouid  virtuaUy  he  a  botmt  en  thf 
importation  0f  foreign  wugar,  I  have 
a  letter  before  me  in  which  is  wiit- 
ten,— '  Whilst  tft  Jamaica,  offisiscaoc 
from  the  Havannah  to  supply  sagar 
all  the  year  round  at  ISs.  per  cwt* 
as  I  said  before,  in  no  Jamaica  estate 
can  it  be  grown  much  under  SQs.,  and 
assuredly  by  none  at  12s.  Thciefinep 
estimate  the  value  of  Havanaah^  in 
comparison  with  West  India  fite 
sugar,  as  from  three  to  flw  riiUiio^ 
per  cwt.  better  in  point  of  colour  and 
strength.  The  reason  is,  that  these 
sugars  are  partially  refined  cr  chafed." 

If  these  are  correct  data,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  they  will  be  im- 
pugned, the  result  will  be  this  ;— 

Cost  of  production  in  slave 

countries  per  ton,  .  £12  0  ^ 
Add  duty  £1  per  cwt.         .      20    0  0 

Cost,  irrespectiTe  of  freight,    £32    0  0 


^^^3  Our  We$tJMim  Colonki, 

Cost  of  prodaction  in  free  la- 
bour colonies,  .  £20    0    0 

Add  dntj  14s.  per  cwt.,  14    0    0 

XHlFerenee  of  Talue  between 
slave  «id  free  raifn',  at  tfa^ 
losrMteslMiatey  or  88.  per 
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3    0    0 


Cast»in«8p«eiiT»offi«jgM,    ^37    0    0 


Sach  is  the  amoiint  of  prottctioa  at 
present  enjoyed  by  our  colonists — ^a 
protection  which,  be  it  remarked,  is 
every  year  to  decrease  1  In  the  pre- 
eent,  or  second  year  after  the  passing 
of  Lord  John  Eussell's  bHl^  we  find 
that  slave-grown  sugar  can  be  bronght 
into  the  market  at  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion less  at  least  hj  Jive  pounds  per 
ton  than  that  of  our  own  colonies! 
We  can  now  easily  understand  how  it 


riish,  our  West  Indian  plantations 
«iould  be  abandoned,  and  the  eapital 
already  expended  as  completely  simk 
as  though  it  had  been  dropped  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  we  may  look 
for  another  crisis-at  home,  which  will 
assuredly  appal  the  boldest.  Let  our 
financial  authorities  tell  us  whether 
we  cau,  under  present  circumstances, 
aflbrd  to  part  with  an  invested  capital 
of  two  hundred  milUons,  or  to  throw 
back  into  a  state  of  nature  aaid 
pauperism,  colonies  whidi,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  coasunad  annually  no 
less  an  4UHount  than  three  ^niUions 
and  a  half  value  of  our  manulactareB? 
And  yet  to  soeh  rewlts,  unless  some 
strong  i^medial  meafinre  be  imme- 
diately applied,  we  are  most  decidedly 
-tending.  The  depredation  of  tlie 
value  of  property  in  the  colonies  haa 
been  gomg  on  for  years  at  a  most 


r.Sf\oa^  ""  very  short  penod^    ^„^  _  _  ^_„  ^,  „  ^^ 

Cuba  has  inmjased  her  exports  of    alarming  rate,  and  we  shaU  now  state 
^^^^^    SO,  WO   to   more   than    a  few  facte  apon  tiiat  point,  which  we 

200,000  tons ;  and  we  can  readily  be-      ' 

lieve  that,  with  such  a  stimulus  as  has 
been  given,  she  may,  in  as  short  a 
period,  succeed  in  doubling  the  latter 
quantity.  No  doubt,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  must  go  on  with  corresponding 
celerity;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
we  need  not  regard,  as  our  present 
rulers  are  actually  giving  an  enor- 
mous impulse  to  the  trade. 

In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  in  which 
the  element  of  British  honour  is 
largely  implicated,  it  m  reality  mat- 
ters not  who  the  parties  are,  whom, 
by  an  unjust  and  inconsistent  course 
of  legislation,  we  ai-e  thus  oppressing 
and  defrauding.  But  if  self-interest 
is  at  all  to  be  taken  into  view,  it. may 
be  as  well  that  we  should  know,  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  capital 
now  jeopardied  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  is  the  property  of  fellow-citi- 
zens in  this  country.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Mauritius  failures,  pri- 
marily caused  and  frightfully  acce- 
lerated by  the  abolition  of  the  old, 
and  the  operation  of  the  new  system 
in  that  island,  were  immediately  felt 
by  the  commercial  circles  here,  and 
tended  greatly  to  increase  that  de- 
pression which  has  been  experienced 
hi  every  brancli  of  our  trade.  If,  as 
u  now  seriously  meditated,  and  as 
must  be  the  case  should  the  Whig 
Cabinet  prove  equally  obstinate  as 


think  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
We  shall  begm  with  J>emerara. 

In  1838,  the  value  of  the  estates^ 
owing  to  the  want  of  labour,  had 
fallen  from  one-thinl  to  a  half.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  some  of 
the  estates : — 

Price  in  Former 

1838.  Price. 

Ajma  GathflCiaa  Estate,    £30,000  £.^,000 

Provid«nte,          .        .       38,000  «0,000 

Thomas,      •        .        .       20,000  40,000 

In  1840,  the  depreciation  became 
greater.  Here  are  a  few  examples : — 

Rome     ftud  Houston 

Estate,      ,  .        .  £40,000  £100,000 

Success,        .  .        .     30,000  .^3,i)00 

Kitty,           .  .        .     *2(),«00  60,000 

WilUan,      .  .        .     16,000  .40,000 

In  1844,  the  Groenveldt  estate,  for- 
merly valued  at  £35,000,  was  sold  for 
£10,000.  In  1845,  the  BaUlie's  Hope 
estate,  formerly  valued  at  £50,000, 
was  disposed  of  for  £7,000.  And  in 
1846,  the  Haarlem  estate  went  for 
£8,500,  whereas  its  previous  value 
was  not  less  than  £50,000 ! 
■  We  have  been  accustomed  of  late 
to  fluctuations  of  property,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
list  of  prices  such  instances  of  ruinous 
declension.  The  above  were  cases  of 
private  sale;  let  us  now  look  to  the 
estates  which  were  sold  by  execution 
in  the  country,  and  we  shall  fiud  a  still 
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greater  decadence.  In  the  followlBg 
list,  which  is  that  of  1846,  the  Kitty 
estate,  disposed  of  in  1840,  appears 
again. 


Kitty  Estate, 
Nismes, 
Viyheid^s  Lust, 


£3,000 
5,000 
6,000 


£60,000 
55,000 
55,000 


Let  those  persons  who  think  that 
the  planters  were  amply  compensated 
by  the  sum  of  £20,000,000  at  the 
time  of  emancipation,  consider  the 
above  figures  carefoUy :  and  they  may 
arrive  at  a  different  condnsion.  Let 
ns  adopt  the  argument  of  the  Planter, 
and  take  the  case  of  the  Kitty  estate, 
of  the  origiflial  valne  of  £60,000.  Sup- 
pose that  upon  this  estate  there  had 
been  £18,000  of  debt,  and  a  clear 
vested  remanent  interest  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  £42,000.  Let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  property  had  not 
changed  hands  until  1846,  when  it  was 
brought  to  sale,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  the  compensation -money,  esti- 
mated at  £15,000,  and  the  price  which 
the  estate  fetched  in  the  public  market, 
would  barely  have  sufficed  to  buy  off 
the  mortgage,  and  the  proprietor's 
£42,000  would  have  utterly  disap- 
peared ! 

We  are  enabled  from  a  private 
source  to  carry  out  the  history  of  one 
of  these  Demarara  estates.  *'*•  We 
bought  it,"  says  our  correspondent, 
*^  or  rather  we  took  it  over  as  a  bad 
debt  for  our  mortgage  (upwards  of 
£12,000)  for  £6,000.  Of  course  no 
person  would  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  but  under  the  circumstances 
stated.  And  to  show  you  that  pro- 
perty \a  now  of  no  value,  we  may 
mention  that  we  took  an  estate  over, 
valued  in  the  year  1826  at  £60,000, 
as  a  bad  debt ;  and  though  the  estate 
has  been  advertised  for  sale  or  lease, 
we  cannot  get  an  offer  of  any  kind, 
and  have  accordingly  determined  and 
sent  out  orders  to  abandon  it.  The 
works  are  in  first-rate  order,  and 
every  thing  complete ;  therefore  you 
may  judge  of  the  sacrifice ;  which, 
however,  is  only  imaginary,  as  the 
cultivation  of  this  estate,  since  1842, 
has  cost  us  £13,000  more  than  the 
produce  has  yielded.  This  does  not 
include  interest,  but  the  actual  wages 
and  expenditure  to  make  crops  which 
have  sold  for  £13,000  less  than  they 
cost  us  to  produce.  I  could  enumerate 


many  others,  but  one  is  as  good  as  a 
thousand.  The  situation  of  some  of 
the  estates  is  much  in  their  favour, 
and  this  was  another  reason  that 
induced  us  to  take  the  one  alluded  to 
on  any  terms. 

'*  The  West  Indians  have  been 
often  taunted  with  not  adopting  the 
improvements  which  are  introdnced 
in  the  slave  colonies.  At  the  coat  of 
about  £2,000  we  sent  out  last  An^nat 
machinery  for  that  estate,  and  smce 
then  have  written  out  not  to  onpack 
it,  and,  in  the  serious  contemfilation 
of  abandoning  the  estate,  have  aaked 
the  makers  of  that  machinery  to  take 
it  off  our  hands,  as  they  have  a  good 
many  orders  for  foreign  slave-growing 
countries.  I  believe,  if  we  determine 
to  sacrifice  it,  that  they  wiU  send  it  to 
Porto  Rico  or  Havannah.*^ 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman  in  this 
country,  who  is  al^  a  Jamaica  pro- 
prietor,  and  referring  to  the  present 
depreciation  of  property  in  that  island* 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  hardship  of  the  case  which  it 
portrays. 

*^  Any  information  that  I  can  give 
in  reference  to  the  present  alarming 
and  distressed  situation  of  Jamaica, 
is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  than  what 
might  be  afforded  by  every  one  con- 
nected with  that  once  flourishing,  bot 
now  «ll  but  ruined  island. 

*^  I  consider  my  case  a  hard  one, 
and  thousands  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. I  shall  merely  state  a  few 
simple  facts  as  regards  myself.  About 
four  years  ago,  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  belief  that  the  question,  as  to 
a  fair  protection  in  favour  of  oor 
colonial  sugar  over  foreign,  or  more 
especially  slave  labour  sugar,  was  for 
ever  set  at  rest,  I  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  fine  estate  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  In  ordor  to 
give  every  justice  to  the  property,  I 
sent  out  a  fine  new  steam  engine,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  machtneiy  and 
agricultural  implements  —  in  short, 
have  expended  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  produce  made 
upon  the  estate  during  the  course  of 
the  last  four  years  (so  that  it  now . 
costs  me   about  eighteen   thousand 
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pounds)  ^in  the  hopes  of  eventually 
Teaping  "a   fair  return.     And  thfs 
vonld  hare  been  the  case  for  crop 
1847,  had  not  the  unexpected  and 
cruel   measure   of  admitting  slave- 
labour  sngar  at  a  low  duty  been  in- 
troduced and  carried  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  last  year.     My  attorney  in 
Jamaica,  before  he  was  aware  of  such 
a  rash  and  heartless  step  being  taken, 
made  out  a  statement  of  the  expected 
crop  and  expenditure  on  th6  estate 
for  the  said  year  1847,  tailing  sugar 
2t  a  moderate  price,  by  which  he 
showed  a  good  surplus  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds ;  but,  alas !  ere  the  pro- 
dace  came^  to  market,  prices  fell  so 
low,  that  in  place  of  maldng  any 
profit   (thongfa  the   estate   made  a 
good  crop)  I  shall   lose  from  one 
(bonsand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  interest  on  the  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  of  capital.     This, 
you  are  aware,  is  perfectly  ruinous, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  out 
to  my  attorney,  in  order  to  save  my 
property  at  home,  to  stop  planting 
any  more  canes  in  the  meantime ;  and, 
unless  government  immediately  re- 
trace their   steps,  to   abandon    the 
estate  altogether.    I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  this  has  been  the  hard  fate  with 
many  a  proprietor  already,  and  must, 
ere  long,  overwhelm  the  whole  colony. 
My  property  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  island,  and  if  it 
perish  none  can  stand.     I  might  give 
particulars  of  many  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
these,  as  you  must  have  many  similar 
facts  from  other  sources.*' 

The  following  tetter  is  taken  from 
a  late  number  of  a  Jamaica  news- 
paper, and  we  recommend  it  seriously 
«)  the  attention  of  our  readers : 

**Tq  tk€  Editor  of  ike  Jamaica  Despatch^ 
Ckronide,  and  Gazette. 

'* '  Comin;  evento  CMi  their  ahadowa  btfore.' 
"  Sia,-^I  have  jnst  returned  from  Luoeo, 
where  I  have  witnessed  a  eight  any  thing 
boi  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

"A  vessel  has  arrived  from  'Trinidad 
tie  Cuba,'  to  load- with  the  mill  and  ma- 
ehhiery,  coppers,  and  other  apparatus, 
from  Williamsfield  Estate  in  this  par- 
i«h,  late  the  property  of  Mr  Alexander 
^nai.  The  estate  has,  since  Mr  Grant's 
«ath,  been,  from  the  diffiealty  of  the 
tinei,  abandoned  ;  and  Mr  D'Castro,  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  now  at  Lncea,  has 


purchased  the  fixtures  for  an  esiate  set* 
tling  in  Caba. 

**  Is  not  the  fate  of  Jamaica  estates 
foreshadowed  in  this  circumstance  t  Is 
it  not  a  melancholy  reflection  [that  we 
are  being  wantonly  sacrificed  by  our 
fellow  countrymen,  solely  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  foreigners ! 

*^  It^does  not  require,  Mr  Editor,  a  pro- 
phet to  foretell  the  fkte  of  Jamaica  sugar 
properties,  and  that  for  every  man's  pro- 
perty destroyed  here  half  a  dozen  will 
flourish  in  Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  trade 
is  opened  to  us,  and  for  a  few  months,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  a  brisk  one.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  gentlemen  who  are 
advertising  properties  for  sale  to  send  the 
advertisement  to  Cuba;  an  estate  now  is 
not  worth  more  than  the  cattle  and  ma- 
chinery on  it,  and  our  neighbours  in  Cuba 
might  obtain  all  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  their  sugar  planta- 
tions on  very  easy  terms ;  and  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  when  necessity  compels  us  to 
quit  our  own  country,  to  seek  a  living  in 
Cuba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam-engine,  or 
coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate, obtain  the  superintendence  of  any 
one  of  them.  I  am,  Mr  Editor,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  A  PBOPaisioa." 

«  Hanover,  Oct  23, 1847." 

With  such  facts  and  testimony  be- 
fore him,  what  man  in  the  possession 
of  his  reasonable  senses  can  doubt  that 
our  West  Indian  colonies  are  at  this 
moment  upon  the  verge  of  ruin  ?  We 
use  the  word  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
and  we  are  not  very  sure  that  we  are 
justified  in  retaining  the  qualification, 
for  ruin,  in  its  worst  shape,  has  already 
fallen  upon  many^tLord  John  Russell 
is  siud  to  be  a  bold  and  intrepid  man, 
but  there  is  a  weight  of  responsibility 
hero  enough  to  appal  the  boldest  man 
that  ever  held  the  office  of  prime  mi- 
nister of  Britain.  The  question  is  not 
now  one  of  depression  of  trade.  The 
rashness  of  former  cabinets  in  dealing 
with  the  property  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  unaccountable  hesitation  and 
delay  in  granting  any  remedial  mea- 
sures, or  an  increased  supply  of  labour, 
have  accomplished  that  abready.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  these  colo- 
nies BE  AT  ONCE  ABANDONED  ?     WC 

look  for  an  answer,  not  to  the  colonists, 
but  to  Lord  John  Russell  himself.  He 
is  the  party  who  has  directly  con- 
summated their  ruin,  and  from  him 
the  countiy  at  large  are  entitled  to 
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domand  a  full  expkutiililon  of  his  po- 
licy. Is  it  his  purpose  llittt  tiiese 
colonies,  o«oe  styiea  the  brightest 
jewels  of  the  Biitlflh  erown,  shall  be 
thrown  waste  and  abandoned?  If  it 
is,  let  him  say  so  boldly.  The  conn- 
try  will  then  be  enabled  to  record 
tbeir  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  taken 
place  of  Late  years,  we  will  not  do  the 
honest-hearted  people  of  Great  Britain 
the  injustice,  for  one  mcMnent,  to  doabt 
of  the  strength  and  tenor  of  that 
OfMnion.  If,  as  we  hope  and  trost, 
he  never  contempkied  these  results, 
when  in  a  rash  moment,  and  per- 
haps with  no  unnatural  eye  to  a 
little  temporary  popularity,  he  forced 
on  the  measure  of  1846,  let  him  say 
so— let  him  make  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power  for  former  errors ;  and 
although  much  mischief  has  already 
been  done,  the  colonies  Hiay  yet  be 
saved,  and  a  saierifiee  so  terrible 
averted. 

WhOesuchistiiesitnation  of  onrown 
colonies,  upon  wliom  we  forced  eman- 
cipation, let  us  see  what  is  doing  in 
the  slave  countries,  to  whom  we  are 
handing  over  om'  custom.  The  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  produce  of  Cuba, 
as  we  liave  already  seen,  is  from 50,000 
to  200,000  tons,  and  is  still  rapidly 
increasing.  The  slave-trade  is  going 
on  at  a  multiplied  ratio,  and  perhaps 
the  friends  of  the  African  will  be  glad 
to  learn  a  fact,  for  the  correctness  of 
which  we  can  vouch.  Not  three  weeks 
ago,  a  large  mercantUc  house  in  Glas- 
gow received  orders  to  send  out  a 
supply  of  blankets  to  Cuba,  because, 
as  the  writer  said,  the  slaves  have 
become  so  much  more  valuable,  owing 
to  the  enhanced  price  of  their  produce, 
and  the  new  sugar  market  now  opened, 
that  the  owners  must  take  more  isare 
of  them.  Humanity,  it  would  seem, 
begins  to  develop  itself  when  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  profit. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  we  have  nsed  the 
word  "humanity"  a  little  too  rashly. 
Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  Jacob 
Omnium,  which  we  extract  from  his 
late  able  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  cheap 
sugar  is  at  present  mannfactnred  in 
Cuba : — 

*'  1  spent,'*  sajB  that  intelligent  witness, 
**  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  Cuba,  with 
a  yiew  of  aseertaining  the  preparations 


whi«fa  weie  being  made  in  thai  islmd  im 
laeet  tite  opening  4if  oar  marketa.  To  am 
Englishman  coming  up  from  Gtcaada 
and  Jamaica^  the  contiast  betweem  tke 
paralysed  and  decayed  aspect  dt  the 
trade  of  those  colonies,  and  the  spirit  and 
activity  which  yoor  measures  had  in- 
faded  into  that  of  tiie  HaTumah,  was 
most  disheartening. 

''The  town  was  iHonuBated  wben  I 
landed,  in  coaseqimnee  of  tfie  jwws  «f 
high  prices  from  England.  Three  i|ilfl»- 
did  trains  of  De  RoaneVi  ini)iihiitaiy> 
costing  40,000  dollars  eadb,  had 
amred  from  France,  and  were  in  pi 
of  erection ;  steam-engines  and 
neers  were  coming  over  daily  from 
rica;  new  estates  were  forming; 
plantations  were  being  broken  np  ;  and 
their  feeble  gangs  of  oM  people  amd 
children,  Triio  had  hitherto  bean  tclsKtad 
for  that  light  work,  were  fin»ed  vta 
task-gangs,  and  hired  «nt  by  the 
to  the  new  imgmiotj  then  in  teU  drivtt. 

"  It  was  crop  time  :  the  mills 
round  night  and  day.  On  eYeiy 
(I  scarcely  hope  to  be  belioTed  when  I 
state  the  fret)  eterjf  tkite  teat  worked 
under  the  lehip  eigkiecu  kourt  out  ^  ike 
twenty-fimr,  and,  in  the  boiling  ho«aes^ 
from  five  to  six  p.m.,  and  from  Heven 
o'clock  to  midnight,  when  half  the  people 
were  concluding  their  eighteen  bMts 
work,  the  sound  of  the  hellish  kuh  wan 
incessant;  indeed,  it  was  neceasary  to 
keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake. 

''The  six  hoars  during  which  tbey 
rested  they  spent  locked  in  a  hanaoooB, 
— ^a  strong,  foul,  close  stj,  where  tbej 
wallowed  without  distinction  of  age  or 


sex. 


There  was  no  marrying  amofngst  the 
slaves  on  the  plantations  ;  breeding  waa- 
discouraged;  «(  ^eai  cheaper  and  /esf 
troubleiome  to  6ay  thun  to  breed.  On 
many  estates  females  were  entirely  cx- 
claded ;  but  an  intelHgeat  AaerieaD 
planter  told  me  he  disappsoved  of  tfaai 
system  ;  that  the  men  dro^^  nndar  it;. 
and  that  he  had  found  the  most  beneficial 
effects  from  the  judicioos  admixtore  of  a 
proportion  of  one  'lively  wench'  to  five 
males  in  a  gang  of  which  he  had  had 
charge.  ReligMns  instructaon  and  aaedi- 
cal  aid  were  not  carried  out  generally 
beyond  baptism  and  vaccination. 

"Whilst  at  work  the  slaves  were 
stimulated  by  drivers,  armed  with  sworda 
and  whips,  and  protected  by  magnifieent 
bloodhounds." 

Gentlem3n  who  clamoured  for 
emancipation,  in  this  way  is  the  sugar 
which  you  are  daily  oonsoming  made  I 
You  would  not  have  it  when  pro- 
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duead  hyakvifts  in  yoor  owb 
and  tmdcr  the  hnmaiie  protection  of 
your  «vm  oiveniiHng  ItwB ;  70a  are 
content  to  take  it  now — ^at  the  kusti^- 
tion  of  Mr  Cobden  and  Ms  confede- 
rates, without  the  slightest  scmple  or 
remorse  for  haying  mined  thousands 
of  your  oonntiTinen— 'because  jon  can 
hay«  it  cheaper  tiurooj^  the  sweat  and 
the  li£»-bloed  of  the  sLave !   J&  this 
morali^?  lait  justioe?  Isiteran — to 
deseend  to  lower -motiyea— wisdom  ? 
Cai  jva  not  floe  before  you  tiie  time 
when,  after  the  West  Indian  cdonies 
are  abandoned,  a  gigantic  monopoly 
will  accrue  to  the  ^laye-growingstates, 
and  the  sugar,  for  the  paltiy  saying  on 
^hich  article  all  has  been  sacrificed, 
again  become  as  dear,  possibly  much 
dearer  than  bdbre  ?  Becolleet  it  is 
not  an  article  liite  wheat,  or  any  com- 
mon species  of  food^  wliich  can  be 
reared  upon  efrery  aoiL    There  is  bnt 
oae  region  of  the  eartii  in  which  it  can 
he  grown,  and  eyen  these  it  cannot 
he  grown  piofitab^,  except  through  a 
large  expenditure  of  capital,  and  by 
means  of   an  almost  limitless  com- 
mand of  labour.     Cuba  and  Brazil 
have  both.      Our  colonies  had  both  in 
soffideni^,  until,  by  cutting  off  tlie 
one,  you  almost  annihilated  the  other. 
Go  one  step  fisrther,  or  rather  con- 
tinue in  the  conrae  you  have  begun  a 
yeiylittle  longer,  and  the  capital  of 
tWWest  Indian  colonies  will  be  wholly 
and  urretrieyably dissipated.  Irretriev- 
ably—for, afterwhat  has  passed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  that  any  British  subject 
ifill  again  embark  his  capital  in  such  a 
trade,  with  no  better  security  than  that 
of  our  fiscal  laws,  fluctuating  eyery 
year  under  the  influence  of  short-sight- 
ed agitation,  and  regulated  by  men 
wlioee  sole  intelligible  principle  is  the 
coDtioned  posaeasion  of  power.    Onee 
let  oor  colonies  be  annihilated— ^heir 
capital  ofneaiiytwo  hundred  millions 
he  swallowed  vp,  principal  and  inte- 
rest— their  marfcst,  wl^h  took  from 
US  annually  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  British  mannfactnres,  closed— and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  mono- 
poly of  sugar  to  the  slaye-growing 
states,  high  prices,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, which  the  bnllionists  ought  to 
coDBider,  a  perpetual  drain  of  gold. . 
We  have  quoted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
evidence  of  Jacob  Omnium  with  regard 
to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs    in 
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Oifta.  Macb  there  is  of  painful  and 
eyen  aiokening  detail  as  to  the  tieat^ 
meat  of  the  ilayes,  .in  onder  that  an 
augaaented  supply  yn§i^  be  tlusown  in 
npon  oar  now  misanipnloaB  market, 
jGar  which  we  must  xeferonr  readers, 
if  they  wish  to  peruae  it,  to  the 
pamphlet  ttaeif.  But  leat  it  should  be 
thoogbt  that  snch  testimony  merely 
applies  to  flie  oondition  of  the  unhappy 
aLayes  at  preaent  in  Cuba,  we  shall  go 
furtiier,  and  ^ow  ttnt  the  late  mea- 
sure  of  the  Whig  GoyemHient  ha& 
giyen  a  tenfold  additional  impetus  to 
the  slaye  trade ;  and  tluit  all  our  efforts 
to  restrain  it---effortB  which,  at  the 
amalleBt  calculation,  cost  this  country 
annually  a  sum  of  half  a  million — are^ 
as  they  must  .be  under  auch  circum- 
stances, wholly  futile  and  unawling. 

^*  In  February  last,"  says  the  author 
of  the  above  letter,**  the  market  value  of 
field  negroes  had  risen  from  300  to  500 
dollars — a  price  which  would  speedily 
bring  a  supply  from  the  coast.  The 
accounts  thence  of  the  nnmber  of  vessels 
captured,  and  of  the  still  greater  number 
seen  and  heard  of,  but  not  captured  by 
our  cruisers,  bear  ready  witness  to  th©^ 
stimulus  which  you  have  afforded  to  that 
accursed  trade.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  year  that  we  hear  of  $t€am-$later$, 
carrying  nine  hundred  and  fifty  slaves, 
dipping  their  flag  in  derision  to  our  men 
of  war." 

The  list  of  the  slave  captures  be-> 
tween  October  1846  and  April  1847 
amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-four 
yessels,  from  which  between  two  and 
three  thousand  slayes  were  taken. 
This  hideous  amount  of  living  cargo 
was  crowded  into  five  vessels,  the 
other  nineteen  having  been  captured 
empty.  This,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole  amount,  and  that  the  recent 
seizures  haye  been  much  more 
numerous.  One  of  our  ships,  the 
Ferret,  is  said  to  haye  taken  no  less 
than  six  slave  yessels  since  she  has 
been  upon  the  coast. 

The  impulse  which  the  govemment 
measure  of  1846  has  ^veu  to  the  slaye 
trade  in  eyery  part  of  the  world  is 
something  perfectly  enormous;  but 
its  mischievous  and  inhuman  effects 
.will  best  be  understood  bj  a  reference 
to  ascertained  facts.  Prior  to  1846, 
the  traffic  in  slaves  between  the 
African  coast  and  the   Spanish  col- 
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onies  had  been  gradually  declining, 
and  had  in  fact  almost  disappeared. 
The  exclosion  of  slave-grown  sngars 
from  our  home  market  had  neai'ly 
forced  the  Cuban  proprietors  into  a 
different  system,  and  arrangements 
were  pending  in  that  colony  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  just  at 
the  time  when  Loi-d  John  Kussell 
came  forward  in  favour  of  the  chain 
and  the  lash.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  Cubans 
withdrew  their  slaves  from  the  coflfee 
cultivation,  which  was  the  least  pro- 
fitable, and  set  them  to  work  at  the 
fiugar-canes.  The  price  of  the  negro 
consequently  rose,  and  the  trade  is 
prospering  abundantly. 

So  much  for  Cuba.  Let  us  now 
see  what  is  doing  in  Brazil.  The 
following  article  is  extracted  from  the 
Jamaica  Times^  of  8th  October  last. 

^  Though  it  may  be  an  act  of  super- 
erogation to  accamolate  arguments  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  an  equal- 
isation of  the  sugar  duties  must  neces- 
sarily give  an  impetus  to  the  slaye-trade, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  such 
instances  which  may  come  before  us  of 
an  illustratiTe  tendency.  In  a  communi- 
cation recently  addressed  by  Dr  Lang  to 
the  British  public,  it  is  stated  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Brazil  had 
been  afforded  by  the  late  change  in  the 
duties  ;  and  consequently  that  the  slave 
trade,  which  had  been  rapidly  declining 
for  some  time  past,  had  revived  as  briskly 
aa  ever,  especially  at  Pemambuco>  which 
is  by  far  the  most  conveniently  situated 
port  in  the  empire  for  this  traffic — being 
so  far  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
and  consequently  so  favourably  situated 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  south-east 
trade  vrind,  that  a  vessel  from  that  port 
may  often  run  across  to  the  coast,  aa  it  is 
called,  that  is  to  Africa,  in  half  the  time 
she  would  take  either  from  Bahia  or  Rio 
Janeiro.  A  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  the  QaUant  Mary  i^Balii- 
jRore,  he  added,  had  arrived  at  Pemam- 
bnco  a  day  or  two  before  his  arrival,  and 
was  then  lying  in  the  harbour  for  sale  ; 
and  daring  the  short  period  of  his  stay 
«he  was  pnrobased  for  seven  hundred 


and  fifty  pounds  by  a  slave  mercbaiit  in 
the  place,  and  was  to  be  despatched  te 
the  coast  a  day  or  two  after  he  sailed  for 
England. 

**  This  is  one  instanee  of  the  maDaer  in 
which  theinereased  conanrnptioB  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  is  acting  as  a  preniom  to 
the  slave  trader.  We  offer  a  aeoond  in 
the  fact  recently  communicated  from 
Africa  itself,  that  the  slave-trade  oa 
the  west  coast  was  never  more  brisk 
than  it  is  at  present ;  that  thirteen  luui- 
dred  and  fifteen  slaves  had  been  laaded 
from  slave  vessels  at  Sierra  Leone  ftoia 
May  4th  to  June  28th  of  thia  year ;  thai 
the  last  slaver  taken  was  a  Braidlian 
brig,  although  for  deception  called  the 
Beulah  of  Portland,  UA — she  was  sent 
in  by  the  Waterwitch :  this  vessel  had 
five  hundred  and  ten  slaves  on  board. 

^  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  we  have  joat 
learned  from  anauthenticsource,that  G^ab 
Island  (a  small  tributary  island  lyini^  ta 
the  eastward  of  Porto  Rico)  is  now  in 
course  of  being  settled  for  the  first  tine, 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar ;  and  that 
very  recently  one  of  the  propxietora — 
not  content;  it  would  appear,  witli  the 
customary  mode  of  obtaining  slavwi  hid 
succeeded  in  removing  a  number  fron 
one  of  the  French  islands  a^jaeeaty — a 
proceeding  which,  as  might  reasooably 
be  expected,  has  caused  the  question  to 
be  raised  among  the  amis  d€$  noiresy 
whether  it  is  legal  to  deport  slaves  from 
any  French  colony.  Putting  this  point 
of  the  case,  however,  out  of  view,  we 
have  unquestionable  evidence  of  thio  in- 
creasing importance  of  slave  enltivmtiaii, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  free 
labour  colonies  are  struggling  to  maia- 
tain  their  very  existence.  We  otilj 
beseech  ministers  to  look  upon  these  two 
pictures  —  on  the  one  hand  slavery  tri- 
umphant ;  on  the  other,  freedom  aimf - 
gling  in  the  dust — and  then  persist,  if 
they  can,  in  the  line  of  policy  which  hab 
produced  sudi  results." 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. The  encouragement  has  been 
given;  the  increased  importation  of 
slaves  to  the  foreign  colonies  has  taken 
place;  and  the  planters  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  are  already  preparing  for  their 
monopoly.  The  following  figures,  set 
forth  in  a  late  official  return,  speak 
volumes  : — 


Ifaohinery  exported  from  England  to  Cuba, 
Ditto  from  do.  to  Brazil, 


1S4S. 

£4807 
17,130 


1847. 

£17,644 
35,123 


£21,937  £62,767 
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Aad  this  independently  of  snch  ma- 
chinery as  has  been  bought  np  and 
transported  from  onr  colonies  I 

Such  hare  been  the  effects  of  the 
recent  Whig  measure ;  and  it  is  fbr 
Parliament  to  dedde  whether  we  shall 
incur  the  national  reproach  of  conti- 
nnmg  any  longer  in  a  coarse  so  heart- 
less, so  unwise,  and  so  inhuman.  An 
attempt  may  be  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  currency  laws,  to  shelve  the 
consideration  of  the  sugar  duties, 
through  the  convenient  medium  of  a 
committee.  If  so,  the  fate  of  onr 
colonies  may  be  considered  as  finally 
i«ealed.  This  is  not  a  case  that  admits 
of  dehiy,  nor  are  parties  actually  at 
issue  upon  disputed  matters  of  fact. 
The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
this  —  is  free  trade  to  be  allowed  td 
nm  riot,  and  are  our  oldest  colonies  to 
be  given  np  to  it  immediately  as  a 
ucnfice?  A  very  intelligent  corre- 
spoudent  writes,  with  reference  to  pro- 
tective measures : — 

"It  may  be  the  interest  of  the 
muustry  to  allow  this  appointment  of 
a  committee,  as  for  months  they  wHl 
shelve  the  question.  These  months 
to  us  are  of  the  utmost  value,  as 
during  the  crop,  which  commences  in 
January  and  ends  in  June  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  we  must  decide 
whether  we  are  to  make  any  prepara- 
tiras  for  the  future.  If  no  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  Abandonment  is  the 
<mbf  course  to  save  further  loss,  I 
believe  the  West  Indians  want  no 
committee  on  then:  case.  The  hard- 
ships must  be  admitted.  What  we 
require  is  a  fair,  but  not  a  prohibitory 
daty ;  such  a  one  only  as  will  put  us 
on  a  footing  to  compete  with  those 
parties  who  enjoy  what  we  are  denied 
-^an  abundance  of  cheap  and  regular 
labour.  This  protection  must  be 
granted  until  we  have  the  labour,  and 
also  some  means  of  commanding  its 
regnlarity." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  the 
free-traders  themselves,  whether  the 
coarse  which  has  been  p'ursued  to- 
wards these  colonies  is  equitable  or 
defenoble,  even  on  their  own  acknow- 
ledged principles  ?  How  far  do  they 
mtend  or  propose  that  these  principles 
shonld  be  carried?  Is  all  traffic,  even 
that  m  human  flesh  and  blood,  to  be 
fiiee  ?  If  so,  let  us  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  on  the  point.    If  the 


code  of  morals  maintained  by  Mx 
Cobden  is  of  so  truly  philanthropic 
and  catholic  a  nature  —  if  *^  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market^^  is  to  be  adopted 
throughout  the  world  as  a  universal 
and  unexceptionable  rule — then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  the  free- 1 
trad^ers  be  consistent  to  their  creed, 
let  emancipation  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  let  the  slave  markets  of  Africa  be 
thrown  open  to  every  customer !  Do 
these  gentlemen  intend  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  thing  of  free  trade 
in  the  system  which  ties  our  own  co- 
lonists hand  and  foot,  prevents  them 
from  making  use  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  soil,  dissipates  their  capital,  and 
then  quietly  abolishes  all  distinctive 
duty  between  their  produce  and  that 
of  countries  which  have  not  chosen 
to  adopt  the  same  system?  Is  the 
fleet  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  a  sym- 
bol of  free-trade  principles,  or  the  op- 
posite ?  Why,  what  a  laughing-stock 
must  that  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards  I  what  an  egregious  proof 
of  the  most  silly  inconsistency  that 
ever  yet  was  perpetrated  by  a  nation! 
We  wUl  not,  forsooth,  permit  foreign 
nations  to  traffic  in  slaves,  and  yet 
we  give  them  the  monopoly  of  ou^ 
market,  knowing  all  the  while  that 
upon  that  importation  alone  we  are 
dependent  for  a  cheap  supply  1  We 
ruin  our  colonies,  transfer  our  custom 
to  the  foreign  slave-driver,  and  with 
him,  as  has  well  been  said,  cheeq>  sugar 
means  checq)  slaves  1 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  The  Times^ 
though  differing  with  us  in'  many 
economical  points,  has  lately  taken 
up  this  view,  and  spoken  out  with  its 
customary  ability.  We  extract  from 
the  number  published  on  17th 
January  :— 

"  Is  sugar  a  commodity  which  we  are 
simply  desiroas  of  getting  cheap,  without 
any  regard  to  the  country  or  methods  of 
its  production !  If  it  be  notj  then  is  it 
clear  as  argument  can  make  it  that  such 
commodity  must  be  altogether  removed 
from  the  operations  of  free  trade.  If 
it  be,  then  by  what  monstrous  perversion 
of  equity  do  we  control  the  methods  of 
production  adopted  by  our  own  pro- 
ducers! Why  did  we  destroy  that 
market  in  Jamaica  which  we  now  seize 
so  eagerly  in  Brazil  t  The  abstract 
principles  of  free  trade  are  as  manifestly 
violated  by  interference  with  production 
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as  by  interference  with  exportation.  If 
the'  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  to  find 
no  exception  in  anj  snggestionB  of 
Kumaoity  or  reason,  then  our  Anti- 
slarery  Act,  and  oar  Emancipation  Acty 
and  oar  TOte  for  the  Afrinan  scinadron, 
are  all  so  many  gross  contradictions  of  a 
principle  which  we  have  formally  sanc- 
tioned. Let  those  who  think  so  spealr 
out  boldly.  They  hare  undoubtedly  a 
clear  case»  if  they  dared  but  state  it. 
Let  slarery  be  considered  as  a  praotica 
which  humanity  condemns,,  and  which 
ciFiKsation  must  eventually  abolish^  but 
whioii  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  a  great  commercial 
people.  Let  the  coast  squadron  be  im* 
mediately  recalled,  and  the  Bights 
thrown  open  to  the  sugar-growers  of  all 
nations-  to  procure  their  labourers  on  the 
easiest  terms.  Let  them  make  as  much 
sugar  as  they  can  each  for  itself,  and  let 
the  agency  by  which  this  article  is  pro- 
dnxsed  be  as  much  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence as  in  the  case  of  any  other  article, 
and  ik0\^  may  sugar  fairly  be  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  free  trade.  If  the 
West  Indians  then  applied  for  protection, 
we  might  well  repulse  a  petition  for  so 
obsolete  a  measure  ;  but  to  take  refuge 
m  such  abstract  theories  now  is  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath  —  to 
preach  up  humanity  fVom  one  side  of  the 
pulpit  and  economy  from  the  other,  tak- 
ing care  the  while  to  appropriate  to  our 
own  pockets  the  adrantages  of  the  latter 
doctrine,  and  to  saddle  our  colonists  with 
the  expenses  of  the  former." 

And  what  is  it  that  onr  colonists 
ask?  What  is  the  extraTagant  pro- 
posal which  we  are  prepared  to  reject 
at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  our  most 
fertile  possessions,  and  of  nearly  two 
himdred  millions  of  British  capital  ? 
Simply  this,  that  in  the  meantime 
snch  a  distinctive  duty  shoold  be 
enforced  as  will  allow  them  to  com- 
pete on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
slave-growiog  states.  Let  tliis  alone 
be  granted,  and  they  hare  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  other  fiscal  regula- 
tion. And  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  differential  duty  required?  Not 
more,  as  we  apprehend,  than  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  -  weight.  It 
has  been  carefully  calculated  that 
the  British  planter  cannot  raise  and 
send  his  sugar  to  the  home  market  at 
a  lower  cost  than  forty  shillings.    In 


Gonseqnence  of  Le^  John  RoaseU's 
measure,  the  aveniga  price  laai  jeir 
has  been  thirty-ei^  shiflingB,  and 
coiBeqaentiy  liie  planter  fasia  been 
numn/aotaiiiig,  net  oofy  wftiunii  pso* 
fit,  Imi  at  air  actnal  lo«.  Next  jev, 
or  rattier  after  next  Jufyy  the  opera- 
tien  of  the  rednctiFe  scaleiritt  iacreAse 
hia  loss,  sniqiOBiiig  him  still  to  cuiti- 
rate,  from  two  shillingiB  to  three  and 
sixpence  per  hundred-wdgfai  and  so 
on  until  1851^  when  he  will  bare  to 
pay  sixpofmds  per  Urn  for  the  pririieeB 
of  gipwinff  sugar,,  without  »  ud^ 
farthing  ofretma: ! 

Ib  then  the  req^ert  of  tiMse  iogb^ 
who  are  our  owa;  feUow-Bobjecta  and 
citizens,  in  aay  way  m^ost  or  anrea^ 
somibie?  We  hare  choeea  to  deprive 
them  of  labour,  pramisiag  them  ali 
the  while  sympa&y  and  protectioo, 
and  are  we  not  bound  in  some  measui^ 
to  redeem  the  pledge?  They  requizB 
a  differential  duty  only  until  snch 
time  as  they  can  command  &  sapply 
of  free  and  plentiful  labour.  To  thu 
object  the  attention  of  gOTarnment, 
and  of  the  true  pMLanthropiatB  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  directed.  There 
is  a  noble  field  laid  open  for  their 
exertions.  The  best  means  of  svp* 
pressing  altogether  the  slave-trade*  is 
by  promoting,  to  the  uttermost  of  onr 
power,  a  free  immigration  from  Africa 
to  our  colonies,  a  measure  which  ^-e 
are  certain  would  Tery  soon  snpersedo 
the  necessity  of  a  blockading  squadron. 
For  how  can  we  ever  expect  that  snch 
an  armament  will  prove  effectual  in 
checking  that  wicked  trafik,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  directly 
encouraging  it,  by  augmenting  the 
consumpt  of  its  produce  in  free  ami 
scrupulous  Britain?  Shame  on  such 
contemptible  and  deceptive  policy! 
Shame  on  the  men  who,  with  libe- 
ralism on  their  lips,  are  all  the  while 
engaged  in  riveting  the  fetters  of  the 
bondsman !  And  shame  to  ail  of  ns, 
if  we  p^mit  our  oldest  and  most 
attached  colonies  to  lapse  into  decay, 
and  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects 
to  be  consigned  to  ruin  I  for  the  sake 
of  a  theory  which,,  in  this  matter  at 
least,  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being 
based  npoa  conaiatent  or  inteUiffOiio 
principle! 
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HOW  AKD  THIBT. 


Ixipmild  be  an  unpardonable  affec- 
tation of  modestjindeed,  if  Magasiif- 
f^red  any  considerations  whatevBC  to 
mteifere  between  herself  and  tbe  cor- 
dial reoognition  of  at  success  achieved 
by  »  finronrite  child,  and  aclmow- 
ledged  by  all  the  worid.  Is  the 
parent  alone  to  hold  her  peace,  when 
crowds  are  flinging  np  thehr  caps 
rejoicings  at  the  trimnph  of  the  son  ? 
Is  nataT&  to  resign  her  dearest  prero- 
gative, in  Older  to  comply  with  the 
unnntiural  leqinreinents  of  a  dastard 
hypocrisy  ?  Mnst  we  still  hear  on  all 
sides  the  honest  congratulations  of 
strangers,  and  are  we  not  to  do  Hom- 
age to  tbe  grateM  spirit  within  ns, 
by  shaking  onr  own  fle^  and  blood 
by  the  hand  ?  flesh  and  blood  revolt 
from  the  insinuation !  We  know,  as 
well  as  the  dallest,.  that  it  is  9  delicate 
matter  for  Magato  speak  to  mankind, 
as  troth  and  her  heart  dictate,  with 
respect  to  some  of  her  progeny.  Bat 
what  hns  delicacy  to  do  with  justice  ? 
Was-  Brutos  delicate  when  he  judged 
his  own  son,  and  hung  him  up  for  the 
pabUc  good  ?  Maga  suffers  the  world 
to  jndge  of  her  of^ring,  and  contents 
herself  with  a  simple  announcement 
of  the  happy  verdict.  It  is  her  duty, 
as  well  as  her  delight,  to  chronicle 
the  sentence.  If  she  did  less,  she 
would  do  wrong  to  her  own:  she 
mig^t  do  more,  and  still  be  just  to  her 
mighty  and  confiding  public. 

The  author  of  the  volume  whose  title 
heads  this  article,  first  appeared  before 
the  pnblic  as  a  writer  in  this  Maga- 
zine in  the  month  of  August  1830. 
He  was  then  but  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age ;  yet,  in  his  ^^  Diary  of  a 
Late  Physician,*'  he  at  once  took  his 
place  in  the  front  ranks  of  literature. 


and  seized  upon  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his.  contemporaries.  The 
work  is  too  well  lu^wn  to  need 
minute  description  here.  The  variety 
of  incident  and  character,  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  of  delineation,  the 
vigorous  style,  the  tonehing  pathos, 
the  commanding  knowledge  of  men 
and  human  passions  which  it  exhibits, 
are  as  familiar  to  our  readers  as  they 
were  surprising  in  a  youth  scarcely  out 
of  his  teens, — a  mere  tyro  in  literature, 
— and,  aa  he  himself  informs  us,  a  re- 
jected aspirant,  in.  many  quarters,*  for 
those  lofty  honours  which  he  has  since 
so  bravely  and  so'  honourably  won. 
"  The  Dhuy  of  a  Physician''— carried 
on  at  intervals*  from  the  year  1830  to 
the  year  1837 — ^maintained  its  ground 
from  first  to  last.  Since  the  last 
ch^ter  appeared  in  these  pages,  the 
series  has  been  printed  and  published, 
reprinted  and  republished,  stereo- 
typed for  England,  pirated  for  Ame- 
rica, and  trai^l&ted  fbr  the  Continent. 
The  interest  which  the  powerful  tales 
first  excited,  is  unabated  to  this  hour. 
The  regular  and  steady  demand  main- 
tained for  the  volumes  indicates  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  declares,  in  lan- 
guage as  emphatic  as  any  that  can 
appeal  to  either  publishei*s  or  authors, 
the  enduring  character  with  whicli 
they  are  impressed. 

ii  the  year  1839,  just  nine  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "  Diary,"  appeared  also  in 
these  pages  the  first  part  of  Mr 
Warren's  tale  of  "Ten  Thousand 
a- Year."  The  second  production 
derived  no  false  lustre  from  the  con- 
firmed success  of  its  predecessor. 
The  new  talc  presented  itself  in  the 
columns  of  the  Magazine,  as  the  rule 


Now  and  Then,  By  Samuel  Wariikn,  F.R.S.  Author  of  "  Ten  Thousand 
2^ Year,''  and  the  **  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician."  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.    1848. 

♦  ''The  fizst  chapter  of  this  'Diary'— The  Early  Struggles— was  ofiTered  by  me 
^uoeeflrirely  to  the  condactors  of  three  leading  Magazines  in  London,  and  rejected  as 
'nnflnitahle  f«r  their  pagee'  and  'not  likely  to  interest  the  public'  In  despair,  I 
betboois^t  myself  of  the  great  Northern  Magazine.  I  remember  taking  my  packet  to 
Mr  Cadell'Sy  in  the  Strand,  wi^  a  sad  snspicion  that  I  should  never  see  or  hear  any 
thing  more  of  it ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Blackwood, 
iofimning  me  that  he  had  inserted  the  chapter,  and  begging  me  to  make  arrangements 
for  immediately  proceeding  regularly  with  the  series.  It  expressed  his  oordial  ap- 
proTiI  of  the  first  chapter^  and  predicted  that  I  was  likely  to  produce  a  series  of 
papen  well  suited  for  his  Magasine',  and  calculated  to  interest  the  publio."— Extraefc 
from  PrefSiee  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Diarp  of  a  Late  Pkyfician* 
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is — anonymously.     Mr  Warren  ob- 
tained no  advantage  whatever  from 
his  previously  well-earned  *and  con- 
scientiously sustained  reputation.  His 
second  venture  had  nothing  to  rely 
upon   but   itself;    yet,   before   six 
months  had  elapsed,  "  Ten  Thousand 
a -Year,"  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own 
unquestioned  merit,  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting public  attention  to  an  extent 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed 
by  publications  of  a  serial  nature. 
For.  two  years  that  attention  never 
flagged ;  the  public  can  attest  to  this 
remarkable  fact:    we  are  ourselves 
conscious  of  the  avidity  with  which 
number  after  number  of  this  Magazine 
was  sought,  whilst  one  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  still 
remained  to  be  told.  "  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year"  was  a  wholly  different  per- 
formance from  the  ^^  Diaiy  of  a  Late 
Physician."    The  latter  contained  the 
frnitfal  germs  of   at  least  a  dozen 
novels.    Its  short  histories,  designed 
to   convey,  a   solemn   and   abiding 
moral,  performed  their  office  with  the 
least  possible  elaboration.    Intricacy 
and  subtlety  of  plot  were  not  consi- 
dered, in  a  scheme  in  which  mankind 
was  to  be  moved  and  taught  by  the 
influence  of  example.    The  faults,  the 
weaknesses,  the  vices  of  humanity, 
were    displayed    in    their   simplest 
forms,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to 
involve  them  in  the  entanglements  of 
an  artfully  contrived  narration.    Not 
so,  altogether,  in  the  case  of  "  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year,"     Here  plot  be- 
came not  a  subordinate  ingredient  in 
the  composition ;  here  the  salient  and 
strongly-marked  features  of  individual 
character  were  not  alone  considered. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  second 
creation  of  Mr  Warren^s  genius  indi- 
cated at  once  increased  strength  of 
mind,    cfxperience    more    extended, 
knowledge  more  ripened.    The  facul- 
ties of  the  man  were  allied  to  the 
energy  and  passion  of  the  youth,  and 
the  former   ruled  the  latter  with  a 
severe  and  salutary  gi*asp.  The  secret 
motives  of  man  had  been  learnt  in  the 
interim;    human    springs  of  action 
had  been  detected  in  their  distant 
hiding  places ;  the  inner  soul  of  the 
world  had  been  more  deeply  pene- 
trated, and  more  closely  scann^  by 
the  writer's  understanding.    The  pic- 
tures were  no  longer  sketches — the 
masterstrokes  were  somctliing  more 


than  indications.     The  vulgarity  of 
Titmouse  was  shown  with  the  self- 
denying  patience  and  enlightened  in- 
dustiy  of  a  surgeon  laying  bare  the 
loathsomeness  of  a   rep€^g  sore. 
What   inclination  would  have  diut 
away  for  ever,  conscientious  duty  re- 
quired to  be  exposed.     Yul^rity  is 
exposed  in  the  history  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,   and  is  utteriy  crashed. 
In  nothing,  however,  is  the  contrast 
between  Mr  Warren  in  1830,   and 
the   same   gentleman  in   1839,   ao 
remarkable  as  in  the  conception  of 
Mr  Gammon.  The  character  is  a  per- 
fect emanation  of  instructed  genios; 
the  admixture  of  good  and  evil— 
good   in  evil,   and   evil  in  good- 
could  have  been  portrayed  only  by 
one  knowing  thorou^ly  "  all  qua- 
lities with  a  learnt  spirit   of  hu- 
man dealings."     None  but  a  creator, 
conscious  of  his  strength,  and  forti- 
fied by  the  convictions  which  know- 
ledge and  experience  give,  would  hare 
conceived — or  if  conceived,  dared— to 
exhibit  the  incomparable  portraiture 
of  which  we  speak.    He,  Gammon* 
stands  immortalised  in  Mr  Wairren's 
pages,  neither  a  monster  of  good  nor 
a  monster  of  evil,  but  partaking  of 
both  qualities ;  largely  of  one,  and  m  a 
smaller  degree  of  the  other,  as  is  na- 
tute^s  wont.  Noble  amongst  the  veiy 
base,  and  base  amongst  the   very 
noble,  he  is  an  object  of  sorrow  more 
than  of  execration, — of  sympathy,  not 
of  hate,  in  his  evil  assodations ;  of  deep 
pity,  not    of  vengeance,   when  he 
mixes  for  a  season  with  the  pure. 
Wanting  religion  and  the  practice  of 
piety,  which  alone  yields  the  hi^est 
moral  rectitude.  Gammon  fuLs  to  earn 
approval  even  when  he  most  deserves 
it,  and  in  his  brightest  moments  leaves 
no  better  impression  on  the  mind  than 
that  of  a  wretched  bundle  of  foul 
weeds,  steeped  for  the  time  in  heroism. 
The  seeming  incongruities  of  the  cha- 
racter testify  at  once  to  its  fidelity :  the 
reality  of  the  picture  is  heightened  by 
the  colours  which  the  master,  with  in- 
finite skill,  has  selected  from  his  palette. 
The  incognito  of  Mr  Warren  was 
preserved  till  towards  the  dose^  of 
the  work;  and  upon  its  completion, 
being  published  in  a  separate  form,  it 
shared  the  well-deserved  success  of  the 
"  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  travelled 
with  it,  either  in  its  original  garb  or 
as  a  translated  book,  into  every  quarter 
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of  the  globe.  Be  it  remembered  that, 
daring  the  whole  long  penod  of  which 
we  speak,  Mr  Warren  was  passing  his 
dajs  in  any  thing  bnt  the  luxurions 
ease  of  an  nnoccnpied  gentleman,  or 
of  one  engaged  only  in  the  proseca^ 
tion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  His 
entrance  into  life  as  a  public  writer 
was  concarrent  with  his  adoption  of 
the  most  ardnons  and  difficult  of  all 
professions.  Literature  was  less  his 
business  than  his  recreation;  his 
choflen  evening  pastime  after  the 
noonday's  enervating  heat ;  his  dig- 
nified solace,  not  his  painful  necessity. 
In  plain  words,  whilst  he  used  his  pen 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
his  fellows,  Mr  Warren  was  a  labori- 
ous legal  plodder  on  his  own  account 
in  the  Temple ;  first  as  a  special 
pleader,  and  afterwards  as  a  counsel ; 
in  which  last  capacity  he  produced,  as  a 
tribute  to  law  as  well  as  to  literature, 
an  important  standard  law-book,  held 
at  this  moment  in  high  repute. 

Now,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true, 
— ^and  if  it  be  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  informed  of  our  error — ^we  hold  it 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  Maga 
either  to  look  coldly  upon  Mr  War- 
ren's literary  career,  or  to  stand  mutely 
by  with  her  hands  behind  her,  when 
ail  honest  people  are  vociferously  ap- 
plauding that  gentleman  upon  bis 
first  appearance  in  an  entirely  new 
eharacter.  If  we  don't  clap  our 
hands,  who  shall  applaud?  No- 
body will  respect  the  mother  who 
thinks  her  child  less  worthy  than  the 
world  esteems  him.  J£  we  should 
hold  our  peace,  Maga  would  be  des- 
pised— not  by  the  w^orld — that  would 
not  affect  her  much,  but  by  her  own 
honest  soul,  and  her  eternal  sense  of 
right,  which  would  destroy  her.  We 
have  held  our  peace  long  enough .  Im- 
patient as  we  were  to  be  the  first  to 
hail  our  own,  to  introduce  bim  to  his 
readers  in  the  columns  in  which  first 
he  introduced  himself,  we  have  com- 
mitted violence  to  our  affection,  and 
bided  our' good  time.  Maga  watched 
with  natural  fond  anxiety  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  son.  She  called  to 
mind  their  long  connexion,  and  had 
maternal  apprehensions — ^the  best  of 
mothers  have  them  —  lest  the  third 
appearance  of  her  offspring  on  the 
literary  stage  of  life  might  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  former  efforts  in  the  same 
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arena.  Moreover,  people  of  a  cer- 
tain age  have  whims  and  fancies. 
Maga,  young,  buxom,  sportive,  and 
healthy  as  she  looks,  has  reached  a 
m  atron's  years.  Her  con  temporaries, 
judging  fi-om  her  feats,  and  vexed  in 
heart,  will  not  believe  it.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  their  scepticism ;  they  look 
old  in  their  infancy.  Maga  has  the 
playfulness  and  elasticity  of  youth  in 
her  prime.  If  she  is  so  sprightly  with 
a  load  of  years  upon  her,  she  may 
live  for  ever.  Honest  contempora- 
ries are  right;  she  may — she  will  I 
Bnt,  as  we  said,  folks  of  a  certain  age 
have  whims.  Men  who  have  pros- 
pered undefr  one  system  are  not  eager 
to  adopt  and  try  another.  The 
guardianship  of  Maga,  in  Maga*s  eyes, 
casts  a  halo  around  the  doings  of  her 
children.  Mr  Warren  had  achieved 
noble  triumphs,  walking  hand-in-hand 
with  her  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year.  If  he  should  deny 
himself  the  aid  and  run  alone,  might 
he  not  fall?  We  feared  he  might, 
till  we  had  read  his  book,  and  then 
our  fear  was  gone.  But  though  fear 
departed,  modesty — Maga's  ancient 
fault — ^remained.  The  proprieties  of 
the  case  bade  her  be  silent  till  the 
world  had  spoken.  Though  she  was 
not  bound  to  withhold  her  smile  and 
warm  approval  in  her  royal  privacy, 
sweet  decorum  forbade  a  syllable  of 
public  praise  until  her  panegyric 
might  no  longer  sway  the  universe. 
The  hour  for  breaking  silence  has 
arrived :  Maga  seizes  it  proudly  and 
unreservedly,  as  her  custom  is  :  who 
shall  blame  her  ? 

^Ir  Warren  has,  indeed,  achieved 
a  signal  and  complete  success.  The 
opinion  which  we  formed  of  his  new 
labour,  ere  it  went  to  press,  is  con- 
firmed and  echoed  by  the  enthusiastic 
unanimity  of  the  public;  by  those 
who  read,  and  by  those  useful  organs 
which  undertake  to  guide  the  reader's 
taste  and  judgment.  The  first  few 
pages^of  the  volume  dispel  at  once  all 
fears  as  -to  backsliding  or  downsink- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Fresh, 
vigorous,  racy,  and  pure — such  are 
the  well-known  characteristics  of  Mr 
Warren's  style :  they  are  here  as  they 
were  present  in  his  earliest  produc- 
tions almost  twenty  years  ago.  From 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  exhaustion 
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from  over-cvopping  or  sBperfctation. 
All  is  new,  healthy,  wholesome,  and 
genuine :  bright  as  the  purest  water, 
clear  as  the  summer's  sky,  and  lus  full 
of  holy  promise. 

We  think  we  discern  a  sneer  upon 
the  iHlious  and  discontented  cheeks  of 
a  certain  class  of  writers  as  they  read 
the  last  two  words.     We  know  fhe 
gentlemen'well.  They  have  been  scrib- 
bling for  the  last  few  years  with  a 
^^  oneness  of  purpose,"  as  creditable  to 
their  understan^gs  as  it  is  significant 
of  their  ulterior  designs.    ^'  Now  and 
Then''  is  by  no  means  written  for  their 
especial  delectation,  although,  if  pro- 
perly and  humbly  read  by  the  ^*  earnest" 
worthies,  it  would  go  far  to  secure  their 
moral  improvement.   The  volume  nei- 
ther laughs  at  eodesiastical  institutions, 
nor  ridicules  the  professors  of  religion. 
It  does  not  make  fun  of  every  thing 
serious,    until     the    unsophisticated 
reader  is  reduced  to  wondering  whether 
be  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  smUe  when 
and  wherever  bis  previous  education 
had  instructed  him  to  weep :  it  does 
not  consider  that  a  man  bom  on  a 
dunghill  has  all  the  virtues  of  Adam 
before  he  transgressed,  and  that  an- 
other, brought  into  life  on  a  bed  of  down 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  has,  poor  devil, 
in  virtue  of  his  good  luck,  inherited 
the  vices  of  Satan  and  of  the  whole 
company  of  fallen  divmities.    There 
are  a  heap  of*  Cockneys  now  gain- 
ing  l^eir   miserable  bread   by  the 
promulgation  of  such  doctrines,  who 
will  look  down  with  supreme  contempt 
and  biting  sarcasm  upon  the  book  of 
which  we  treat;  not,  mark  you,  the 
believers  of  such  doctrines,  but  simply 
the  mischievous  and  impious  promul- 
gators.   Trust  them,  they  prefer  the 
company  of  the  wealthy  and  the  well- 
to-do,  as  they  love  cheese  and  beer 
more  profoundly  than  all  the  moral 
beauty  that  the  earth  contains.  Catch 
them  giving  sixpence  to  a  beggar 
on  a  snowy  day,  or  uttering  a  syllsl^le 
of  human  kindness,  which  costs  them 
nothing,  to  a  houseless  wanderer,  no 
one  bemg  by.    We  hold  it  to  be  a 
great  jewel  in   the   coronet  of  Mr 
Warren,  that  he  sets  his  face  man- 
frdly,  in  the  present  instance,  against 
the  fashion  which  all  honest  men  and 
true  must  deprecate.    The  freedom 
from  the  prevailing  cant  which  his 
book  exhibits,  is  most  refreshing;  tiie 
certain  upturning  of  misshapen  noses 


which  its  very  tendency  must  effect, 
the  greatest  compliment  yet  paid  to 
his  honest  exerti<»is  in  the  cause  of 
morality,  and  of  the  holy  faith  wbicb 
he  professes. 

*^  NowandThen"  is  a  Christmas  booL 
f(Mr  a  Christian  people.    It  is  a  tale 
of  fietion,  which  the  most  devout  mty 
read  with  no  fear  of  insnlt,  and  with> 
out  risk  of  being  obliged  to  suspesd 
their  orthodoxy  for  the  sake  (tf  an 
hour's  pleasant  reading.    The  teok 
invests  Christmas  with  its  legitimate 
Christian  aesoeiailMis.    It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  tendency  of  diis  ^- 
des  of  literature,  for  the  last  few  yeare, 
has  been  to  denude  the  sacred  seaeoD 
of  all  these  associations,  and  to  sor* 
round  it  with  others  whidi  are  at 
once  trifling,  irrdigious,  and  beatfaen- 
ish.  We  dwell  upon  this  fact,  beeaofie 
there  needs  some  oonrage  bokUj  io 
speak  God*s  truth  in  an  age  rapidly 
verging  towards  practical  infidelitv. 
In  Parliament,  tiie  once  great  leader  of 
a  greater  Christian  party  publicly  de- 
nies the  necessity  of  a  dedaratioB  of 
Christian  faitii  as  the  test  <^  a  legis- 
lator.   In  our  lig^t  literatn^  we  find 
references  enough  to  the  goodnew  of 
Providence,  but  a  studious  avoidance 
of  the  name  and  properties  by  which 
tliat  Providence  is  recognised  when 
we  come  to  our  knees  by  the  bed-side     i 
or  in  the  sanctuary.  ThereiSfWegrant,     i 
not  so  much  a  denial  of  the  essential     | 
doctrines  of-  Christianity  every  wfaare     j 
about  us  save  in  the  church,  as  a 
studious  and  ntter  disregard  of  them: 
but  there  is  imminent  peril  m  this 
very   disregard.      Neglect  precedes 
desertion.    Let  us  be  duly  grateful, 
we  say,  to  one  who,  in  the  modest 
pages  of  a  simple  tale,  recalls  us  to  our 
obligations,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
chi^  of  duties  here  is  to  clmg  finnlj 
to  the  faith  by  which  the  world  is 
saved,  and  to  proclaim  ./S>v</irnM:^ 
when  that  world  is  basely  shrinlaBg 
from  their  free  and  open  recognitiGii. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misiuider- 
stood.  ^^NowandThen"isnotareb'' 
gious  nov61 — populariyso  called.  ^ 
Warren  is  not  on  the  present  occa- 
sion a  *^  religious  novdist,"  as  contro- 
versial divines,  usurping  tiie  fhnetioDS 
of  the  tale  writer  are,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  absurdly  st^ed.  The 
Christianity  which  pervades  this  book 
is  pnre  and  cathc^c,  and  has  nothio^ 
to  do  with  the  qoanels  of  secU  m 
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classes :  it  is  applicable  to  univer- 
sal hnmanitj.  There  is  no  yulgar 
presmnptnona  dabbling  with  contro- 
Yerted  points  of  Scripture,  which,  ap- 
pearing in  woiiu  of  fiction,  is  utterly 
abominable  and  ludicrous,  even  in  its 
liililsty :  but  the  author,  start'mg  with 
a  high  aad  admirable  purpose,  and 
keeping  that  purpose  in  view  to  the 
rery  last,  confines  himself  strictly  and 
ftoiely  to  what  we  e^  regard  as  Chris- 
tianity's irrevocable  and  fundamental 
praeiples; — great  saving  truths  which 
Bone  can  blii^  with  safety,  and  which 
he  brings  forward  with  an  evident 
piofoimd  sincerity  and  reverence,  im- 
poflsible  to  mistake  aad  difficult  to 
slight. 

The  story,  potently  simple  in  itself, 
opens  with  marvellous  simplicity.  We 
quote  from  the  beginning : — 

*^  Somewhere  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  (bat  in  Which  of  our  good  kings' 
reigns,  or  in  which  of  our  soa-coast  eovat* 
tiea,  ia-xMedloBs  to  be  known)  there  stood, 
qaite  by  itself,  in  a  parish  called  Milver- 
stoke,  a  cottage  of  the  better  sort,  which 
no  ona  coald  have  seen,  some  few  years 
before  that  in  which  it  is  presented  to  our 
notiee,  wilhont  its  suggesting  to  him  thai 
lie  waA  looking  at  a  cottage  quite  of  the 
old  Qnglish  kmd.     It  was  most  snag  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  very  beautiful  ; 
glistening,  as  then  it  did,  in  all  its  flrag- 
Tuit  loveliness  of  jessamine,  honeysuckle, 
and  sweet-brier.      There,  also,  stood  a 
bee-hire,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
whieh,  stretching  down  to  the  road-side, 
waa  BO  filled    with  flowers,  especially 
voiea,  that  nothing  whaterer  could  be 
seen  of  the  ground  in  which  they  grew ; 
wherefore  it  might  well  be  that  the  busy 
little  personages  who  occupied  the  tiny 
mansion  so  sitaated,  conceiTcd  that  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  very  pleasant 
places  indeed.    The  cottage  was  built 
very  substantially,  thon^  originally  some- 
what rudely,  and  principally  of  sea^shore 
stonesi     It  had  a  thick  thatched  roof,  and 
tho  walls  were  low.    In  front  there  were 
ttily  two  windows,  with  diamond-shaped 
paaosy  one  above   another,  the   former 
much  larger  than  the   latter,  the  one 
belonging  to  t^  room  of  the  building,  the 
othar  to  what  might  be  called  the  chief 
bed-room ;   for  there  were  three  little 
dormitories — two  being  small,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage.    Close  behind,  and 
somewhat  to  the  left,  stood  an  elm-tree, 
ita  trunk  completely  coTered  with  ivy ; 
and  so  elFeetaally  sheltering  the  cottage, 
and  otherwise  so  materially  contributing 
to  its  snug,  picturesque  appeaxaace,  that 
there  oould  be  little  doubt  of  the  tree's 


having  reached  its  maturity  before  there 
was  any  snch  structure  for  it  to  grace 
and  protect.  Beside  this  tree  was  a 
Wicket,  by  which  was  entered  a  little  slip 
of  ground,  half  garden  and  half  orchard. 
All  the  foregoing  formed  the  remnant  of 
a  little  freehold  property,  which  had 
belonged  to  its  present  owner  and  to  his 
family  before  him,  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  initial  letter  (A)  of  their 
name,  Ayliffe,  was  rudely  cut  in  old  Eng- 
lish character  in  a  piece  of  stone  forming 
a  sort  of  centre  facing  over  the  doorway  ; 
and  no  one  then  living  there  knew  when 
that  letter  had  been  cut." 

Snch  is  the  scene,  and  snch  the  small 
house,  in  and  from  which  the  events 
evolve,  that  form  the  solemn  and 
instructive  narrative.  The  owner  of 
the  cot,  the  foremost  though  the 
humblest  personage  in  the  drama,  was 
once  a  substantial,  but  is  now  a  re- 
duced yeoman,  well  stricken  in  years, 
being,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  close 
upon  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

"  The  crowB  of  his  head  was  bald,  and 
very  finely  formed  ;  and  the  little  hair 
that  he  had  left  was  of  a  silvexy  colour, 
verging  on  white.    His  coanteaance  and 
figure  were  very  striking  to  au  observant 
beholder,  who  would  have  said  at  once, 
'  That  man  is  of  a  firm  and  upright  cha- 
racter, and  has  seen  trouble,' — all  which 
was  indeed  distinctly  written  in  his  open 
Saxon  features.     His  eye  was  of  a  clear 
blue,  and  steadfastjn  its  gaze  ;  and  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  certain  quaintness, 
which  seemed  in  keeping  with  his  simple 
and  stem  character.     All  who  had  ever 
known  Ayliffe  entertained  for  him  a  deep 
respect.    He  was  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  somewhat  taciturn,  and  of  a  retir- 
ing, contemplative  humour.    His  life  was 
utterly  blameless,  regulated  throughout 
by  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity.    The  excellent  vicar  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  reverenced' 
him,  holding  him  up  as  a  pattern,  and 
pointing  him  out  as  one  of  Whom  it  might 
be  humbly  said,  Behold  an  Itraelite  th- 
daed,  in  ichom  is  no  guile.    Yet  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
great  trouble.    Ten  years  before  had  oc- 
curred, in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  every  way  worthy  of  him,  the  first 
great  sorrow  of  his  life.     After  twenty 
years  spent  together  in  happiness  greater 
than  tongue  could  tell,  it  had  pleased 
God,  who  had  given  her  to  him,  to  take 
her  away — suddenly,  indeed,  but  very 
gently.    He  woke  one  morning,  when  she 
woke  not,  but  lay  sweetly  sleeping  the 
Bleep  of  death.    His  Sar€^h  was  gone,  and 
thenceforth  his  great  hope  was  to  follow 
her,  and  be  vrith  her  again*     His  spirit 
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was  sfcnniied  for  a  while,  but  munnured 
not ;  saying,  with  resignation,  *  The  Lord 
hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  occurred  to  him 
a  second  trouble,  great,  but  of  a  different 
kind.  He  was  suddenly  reduced  almost 
to  beggary.    To  enable  the  son  of  an  old 
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ordinary  out-of-door  operations  of 
fanning,  and  old  Adam  gave  way.  The 
spirit  was  more  willing  than  the  flesh. 
The  younger  AylifFe  laboured  then  for 
the  livelihood  of  all,  and  another  was 
added  to  the  group,  in  the  shape  of  an 
infant  son,  bom  about  a  year  after  the 


to  beggary.    To  enable  the  son  of  an  ow  ^         f  j^-    parents,  at  the  peril  of 

deceased  friend  to  become  a  collector  of     l;"*.^^,!^.,^  isf^,' 

public  ratesin  anadjoiningcounty^Ay.     ^^^^^  of  the  history,  the 

remnant  of  old  Ayliffe's  land  is  de- 
manded in  the  way  of  purchase  by  the 
agent  of  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke, 
(whose  principal  country  residence  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  cottage,) 
and  steadily  refused  by  the  owners. 


liffe  had  unsuspiciously  become  his  surety. 
The  man,  however,  for  whom  he  had  done 
this  service,  fell  soon  afterwards  into  in- 
temperate and  dissolute  habits  ;  dishon- 
esty, as  usual,  soon  followed  ;  and  poor 
Ay  liffe  was  horrified  one  evening  by  being 
called  upon,  his  principal  having  abscond- 


ed,  a  great  defaulter,  to  contribute  to  re-  rpj^^  ^j|^  ^^n  assured  Ml*  Oxley  that 
.pair  the  deficiency,  to  the  fiiU  extent  of  .^  ^ould  break  his  heart  to  be  sepa- 
his  bond."  «„fpH  fnr  ftvp.r  from  the  nronerty  of  his 


Ayliffe's  property  was  sacrifice 
at  a  blow.    At  the  time  of  entering 
into  his  engagement,  he  was  the  free- 
hold owner  of  some  forty  or  fifty  acres 
of  ground,  and  the  master  of  some 
sums  of  money  advanced  upon  mort- 
gage to  a  neighbour.    Much  of  this 
went  immediately.    Nor  was  this  ca- 
lamity his  only  one.     He  had  a  son, 
another  Adam  Ayliffe.      Ayliffe  the 
younger  was  betrothed,  at  this  period 
of  accumulated  misfortune,  to  a  young 
girl,  who  jilted  him  in  the  time  of  the 
family  poverty.     The  blow  fell  upon 
the  young  and  proud-hearted  yeoman, 
as  such  blows  will  fall  upon  those  m 
whose  retired  course  a  first  affection 
comes  as  an  abiding  blessing,  or  an 
utter  curse.    A  visible  change  took 
place  both  in  his  character  and  de- 
meanour aft^r    the    disappointment. 
First  love  in  the  younger  Ayliffe's 
case  was  the  curse  and  not  the  bless- 
ing.   All  went  wrong  with  the  family 
from  this  hour.    Adam  finally  mar- 
ried, it  is  tmc,  a  maiden  residing  with 
]Mr  Hylton,  the  vicar  of  Mlverstoke, 
but  the  union,  though  one  of  unques- 
tionable affection,  yielded  no  earthly 
happiness.    After  the  loss  of  world- 
ly goods,  Adam  and  his  son  betook 
themselves  to  labour  for  their  subsis- 
tence.   Tlic  father  became  a  hireling, 
ranch  to  the  afliiction  of  his  son,  but 
not  to  his  own  son-ow,  for  he  "heartily 
thanked  God  for  the  strength  that  still 
remamed  to  him,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  profitably   exerting   that 
strength."     Father,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter, still  resided  in  the  cottage,  being 


rated  for  ever  from  the  property  of  his 
fathers,  to  see  their  residence  pulled 
down,  and  all  trace  of  it  destroyed  ; 
but  Mr  Oxley's  appetite  for  the  pro- 
perty was  only  whetted  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  its  insignificant  proprietor. 

« *  Be  not  a  fool,  Adam  Ayliffe/  [said 
Mr  Oxley,  during  one  of  his  frequent  risita 
to  the  cottage  on  the  subject  of  this  pur- 
chase ;]  *  know  your  interest  and  duty  bet- 
ter. Depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  throw  all 
this  my  trouble  away,  nor  shall  my  Lord 
be  disappointed.  Listen,  therefore,  once 
for  all,  to  reason,  and  take  what  is  offered, 
which  is  princely,  and  be  thankftil ! ' 

<*<  Well,  well,*  said  Ayliffe,  *it  seems 
that  I  cannot  say  that  which  will  snit 
you,  Mr  Oxley.  Yet  once  more  will  I 
try,  and  with  words  that  perhaps  may 
reach  the  ear  that  mine  cannot.  Will 
you  hear  me  t' 

«  « Ay,  I  will  hear,  sure  enough,  fHend 
Adam,'  said  Mr  Oxley,  curiously  ;  on 
which  Ayliffe  took  down  a  large  old  brass- 
bound  book,aBd,opening  itonhislap^rtsad 
with  deliberate  emphasis  as  follows  : — 

«*  *  Naboth  the  Jezreelitc  had  a  vine- 
yard, which  was  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the 
palace  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria. 

"  *  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  say- 
ing, GiTC  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may 
have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is 
near  unto  my  house  :  and  I  will  give  thee 
for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it ;  or,  if  it 
seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  give  thee  the 
worth  of  it  in  money. 

"<And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The 
Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give  tiie 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee/ 

«  When  he  had  read  these  last  words 
Ayliffe  closed  the  Bible,  and  gased  at  Mr 
Oxley  in  silence.  For  a  moment  the  latter 
seemed  somewhat  staggered  by  what  be 
saw  and  what  he  had  heard;    but  at 


ter,  Suii  resmeu  in  uw  *;una^T3,  lA^iug     saw  ana  wu»i.  uc  ««««   u^"^ » ~ 

its  sole  occupants.    A  year  and  a  half    length—*  Oh,  ho,  Adam  !  do  yon  make 
of  severe  and  constant  exertion  in  the     your  Bible  speak  for  you  m  business  . 
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said  be,  in  a  tone  of  nide  jocularity. 
'  Well,  I  shall  wish  yoa  good-day  for 
eome  little  while,  it  may  be,  and  good 
lock  to  you  here.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
bit  of  a  plaee,'  he  continued  as  he  drew 
on  his  gloves,  glancing,  at  the  same  time, 
contemptuooslyronnd  the  little  room, '  to 
set  Booh' store  by;  but  be  patient — ^be 
patient,  Adam ;  there  is  one  somewhat 
larger  that  will  be  ready  for  you  by-and- 
bje — r-' 

^  This  insulting  allusion  to  the  work- 
house or  the  county  jail  old  Ayliffe 
received  in  dignified  silence.  Not  so  his 
80U,  who,  rising  with  ominous  calmness 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  for  some 
time  beea  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  thorns, 
and  silent  only  out  of  habitual  deference 
to  his  father,  approached  Mr  Ozley  in  two 
strides,  seized  him  by  the  collar  with  the 
band  of  a  giant,  and,  before  his  astonished 
£iLther  could  interpose,  had  dragged  Mr 
Ozley  to  the  doorway,  near  which  he  had 
been  standing,  and  with  a  single  jerk 
flung  him  out  into  the  open  air  with  a 
Tiolence  which  sent  him  staggering  several 
yards,  till  he  fell  down  at  full  length  on 
the  ground. 

**  *  Adam,  Adam !  what  have  you  done  !* 
commenced  his  father,  approaching  his 
son  with  an  astounded  air. 

"  *  Nay,  never  mind  me,  father,'  mut- 
tered his  son  vehemently,  standing  with 
anas  akimbo,  and  watching  Mr  Ozley 
with  eyes  flashing  fury.  '  There,  Master 
Oxiey;  show  never  here  again  that 
wizened  face  of  yours,  or  worse  may  hap- 
peo.  Away  I  Back  to  the  Castle,  and  tell 
him  that  sent  you  here  what  you  have 
received !  Off  I  out  into  the  road,'  he 
added,  raising  his  voice,  and  moving  fu- 
riously towards  Mr  Oxley,  who  preci- 
pitately quitted  the  garden,  '  or  I'll 
teach  you  to  speak  of  the  workhouse 
again !    See  that  the  dogs  lick  not ' 

**  '  Adam !  I  charge  you  hold  your 
peace !  '  said  the  old  man,  loudly  and 
authoritatively,  and  advancing  towards 
Mr  Oxley,  who,  however,  having,  after 
muttering  a  few  words  to  himself,  and 
glancing  furiously  at  young  Ayliffe,  has- 
tily moonted  his  horse,  which  had  been 
standing  fastened  at  the  gate,  had  already 
galloped  out  of  hearing  ;  and  about  that 
time  in  the  ensuing  day  had  contrived, 
daring  an  interview  on  business  with  the 
Earl,  to  intimate,  as  if  casually  only,  that 
the  Ayliffes,  who  owned  the  roadside 
cottage,  had  received  the  liberal  overtures 
made  by  Mr  Oxley  on  his  lordship's 
behalf,  with  expressions  of  coarse  disre- 
spect, and  even  malignant  hostility.  Not 
a  syllable  breathed  Mr  Oxley  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  young  Ayliffe  ;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
expedient,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  sum- 


mon his  assailant  to  answer  before  the 
magistrates  for  what  he  had  done." 

Ayliffe  heard  no  more  of  Mr  Oxley, 
but  his  trials  sadly  increased  from  the 
how  of  that  gentleman's  violent  de- 
partm-e  from  his  humble  roof.  The 
poor  remnant  of  his  patrimonial  estate 
bad  dwindled  down  to  the  cottage 
and  the  slip  of  ground  attached  to  it. 
Young  Ayliffe  continued  to  work  from 
morning  till  night  like  any  slave  ia 
the  plantations;  but  his  industry 
yielded  small  result.  In  addition  to 
the  other  misfortunes,  the  infant 
member  of  this  luckless  household, 
feeble  from  its  birth,  and  likely  to  be 
reared  with  difficulty,  became,  by  an 
accident,  maimed  for  life.  The  black 
cloud  had  fairly  settled  over  the 
habitation. 

Sarah,  the  wife,  was  about  to  give 
birth  to  another  child,  when  misery 
appeared  to  have  reached  its  climax. 
The  once  comely  furniture  had  been ' 
disposed  of  by  degrees  to  purchase 
necessary  food;  and  nothing  but  hor- 
ror stared  the  unfortunates  in  the  face, 
when  an  accident  took  place  which 
gave  the  final  touch  to  a  dismal  his- 
tory that  appeared  already  complete. 

**  Young  Ayliffe,  with  heavy  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  burthening  and  depressing  it, 
went  one  day  to  his  work  at  a  farmer's  at 
some  distance  from  Milverstoke,  having 
only  one  companion  the  whole  day  long : 
but  that  companion  appearing  good-  . 
natured  and  communicative,  the  frank 
young  Ayliffe  could  not  refrain  from 
talking  about  that  which  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts— the  feeble  condition  of 
his  wife,  and  her  doctor's  constant  re-  '^ 
commendation  of  nourishing  food.  '  And 
why  don't  you  get  it,  if  you  care  for 
her  1 '  inquired  his  companion  with  a 
surprised  air,  resting  for  a  moment  firom 
his  work. 

"'Surely,*  quoth  poor  Ayliffe,  'you. 
should  ask  me  why  I  do  not  get  one  of 
the  stars  out  of  the  sky.  Is  meat  to  be^ 
picked  up  in  the  high  road  ! ' 

"  *  No  ;  not  in  the  high  road,'  said  the 
other,  drily,  'but  there's  dainty  eating 
for  the  sick  and  the  gentle  to  be  had — 
elsewhere.' 

"  In  plain  English,  Ayliffe's  new  friend 
pointed  at  game  ;  speaking  most  tempt- 
ingly of  hare,  above  all  other  sorts  of 
game,  as  a  dainty  dish,  whether  roast  or 
stewed,  for  those  that  were  sick  and  deli- 
cate ;  and  assured  Ayliffe  that  his  (the 
speaker's)  wife  had  lived  secretly  on  hare 
all  through  her  time  of  trouble,  and  had 
never  in  her  life  thriven  so  well ;   for 
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naught  was  so  nourishing  as  hare's  flesh. 
Poor  Ayliffe  listened  to  this  with  but  too 
willing  an  ear,  though  it  went  clean  con- 
jbrary  to  all  his  own  notions,  and  those 
which  he  knew  to  be  entertained  by  his  fa- 
ther. He  resisted  but  very  faintly  the  ar- 
guments of  his  new  friend  ;  who  indeed 
fairly  staggered  Ayliffe,  by  asking  him 
whether  he  thought  that  he  did  wrong  if 
he  caught  a  hedgehog,  a  weasel,  or  a 
snake,  in  the  field  or  hedge  of  another  ; 
and  if  not,  why  was  it  different  with  a 
hare  I  Much  conversation  had  they  of 
this  sort,  in  the  course  of  which  poor 
Ayliffe,  in  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  na- 
ture, gave  such  a  moving  picture  of  his 
wife's  necessities,  as  greatly  interested  his 
companion  ;  who  said  that  he  happened 
to  have  by  him  a  very  fine  hare  that  had 
been  given  him  by  a  neighbouring  squire, 
and  which  was  greatly  at  Ayliffe's  service. 
After  much  hesitation  he,  with  many 
thanks,  accepted  the  gift ;  and,  accom- 
panying his  new  friend  to  his  cottage, 
received  into  his  possession  the  promised 
hare,  (a  finer  one  certainly  was  hardly  to 
be  seen,)  and  made  his  way  home  with 
his  perilous  present,  under  cover  of  the 
thickening  shades  of  night.  What  horrid 
misgivings  he  had,  as  he  went  along ! 
How  often  he  resolved  either  to  return 
the  hare  to  the  giver,  or  fling  it  over  the 
hedge,  as  he  passed  !  For  he  was  aware 
of  his  danger :  there  being  no  part  of 
England  where  game  was  more  strictly 
preserved,  more  closely  looked  after,  or 
poachers  more  severely  punished,  than  at 
Milverstoke.  But  he  thought  of  his  wife 
— of  the  relish  with  which  she  must  par- 
take of  this  hare  ;  and  by  the  inspiriting 
aid  of  thoughts  such  as  these,  he  nerved 
himself  to  encounter  her  suspicions,  and 
his  father's  rebuke  and  reproaches.'* 

That  rebuke  and  those  reproaches 
he  encountered.  Happy  had  he  been 
had  he  encountered  nothing  worse ! 
The  hare  was  rejected  by  the  upright 
father,  but  the  rejection  did  not  save 
the  son.  He  had  been  entrapped  into 
accepting  the  gift  by  one  who  had 
sent  a  companion  to  watch  him  home, 
and  who,  in  order  to  obtain  half  the 
penalty,  forthwith  informed  against 
the  unfortunate  receiver.  The  receiver 
was  fined,  but  Mr  Ilylton,  the  vicar, 
paid  the  sum  required,  and  released 
him  from  his  trouble. 

Whilst  matters  are  looking  so  black 
at  the  cottage,  there  is  joyousucss 
enough  at  the  neighbouring  castle. 
The  season  is  Christmas,  and  Viscount 
Alkmond,  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
the  Karl  of  Milverstoke,  has  arrived 
at  the  castle  to  pa^^s  the  Cliristmas 


holidays.    Here  ib  the  castle  and  its 
owner. 

«  Milverstoke  Castle,  to  which  its  next 
lordly  possessor  was  then  on  his  way,  was 
a  truly  magnificent  strnctupe,  worthy  of 
its  superb  situation,  which  waa  on  the 
slope  of  a  great  forest,  stretching  down 
to  the  sea-shore.     Seen    from  the  sea, 
especially  by  moonlight,  it  had  a  most 
imposing  and   picturesque   appearance  ; 
but  from  no  part  of  the  surrounding  land 
was  it  visible  at  all,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  woodland  in  which  it  was  em- 
bosomed.   The  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  then 
lord  of  that  stately  residence,  had  a  per- 
sonal   appearance    and    bearing   which 
might  be  imagined  somewhat  in  unison 
with  its  leading  characteristics.     He  was 
tall,  thin,   and  erect ;   his  manner  was 
oomposed,  his  countenance  refined  and 
intellectual,  and  his  features  comely  ;  his 
hair  had  been  fbr  some  years  changed 
from  jet-black  into  iron-gray.  His  bearing 
was  lofty,  sometimes  even  to  rcpulsive- 
ness  ;  his  temper  and  spirit  haughty  aud 
self-reliant.      Opposition     to    his    will, 
equally  in  great  or  small  things,  rendered 
that  arbitrary  will  inflexible,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence  or  sacrifice ; 
for  he  gave  himself  credit  for  never  acting 
from  impulse,  but  always  from  superior 
discretion  and  deliberation.     He  was  a 
man    of   powerful    intellect,    extensive 
knowledge,  and  admurably  fitted  for  pub- 
lic  affairs,— in  which,   indeed,  he    had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part,  till  hia  impefP 
ous  and  exacting  temper  had  rendered 
him  intolerable  to  his  colleagues,  and  ob- 
jectionable even  to  his  sovereign,  from 
whose  service  he  had  retired,  to  ose  a 
courteous  word,  in  disdainful    disgust, 
some  five  years  before  being  presented  to 
the  reader.    He  possessed  a  vast  fortune, 
and  two  or-  three  princely  residences  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Of  these 
Milverstoke  was  the  principal  ;  and  its 
stern  solitude  suiting  his  gloomy  humour, 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  it  on  quitting 
public  life.    He  had  been  a  widower  tor 
many  years,  and,  since  becoming  such, 
had  become  alienated  from  the  distin- 
guished family  of  his  late  countess;  whose 
ardent  and  sensitive  disposition  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  utterly  crushed  by 
the  iron  despotism  of  an  unfeeling  and 
domineering  husband.    Whatever  founda- 
tion there  might  have  been  for  this  sup- 
position, it  contributed  to  imbitter  the 
feelings  of  the  Earl,  and  strengthen  a 
tendency  to  misanthropy.    Still  his  cha- 
racter had  fiue  features.    He  was  most 
munificent ;  the  very  soul  of  honour  ;  a 
perfect  gentleman;  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.     He  professed   a  firm  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  was  exemplary  in  the 

diL-harcre  of  what  he  considered  to  b* 
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the  daties  which  it  imposed  apon  him.  He 
woald  listen  to  the  incnlcatioa  of  the 
Christian  Tirtues  of  humility,  gentleness, 
«nd  forgiTeness  of  injury,  with  a  kind  of 
stern-  complaoeney  ;  unaware,  all  the 
while,  that  they  no  more  existed  within 
himself,  than  fire  could  be  elicited  from 
the  sculptured  marble.  Most  of  his  day- 
time he  spent  in  his  library,  or  in  solitary 
drires,  or  walks  along  the  sea-shore  or  in 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  he  took  no 
personal  part,  nor  felt  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  his  rast  re- 
Tenues  and  extensive  private  affairs ; 
intmsting  them,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, implicitly  to  others.  When  he 
rode  through  the  village,  which  lay  shel- 
tered near  the  confines  of  the  woodland 
in  which  his  castle  was  situated,  he 
appeared  to  have  no  interest  in  it  or  its 
inhabitants,  though  nearly  all  of  them 
were  his  own  tenantry.  His  agent,  Mr 
Oxley,  was  their  real  master. 

**  Mr  Hylton  was  one  of  his  lordship's 
occasional  chaplains,  but  by  no  means  on 
intimate  terms  with  him  ;  for  that  the 
^ricBr'B  firm  independent  character  unfit- 
ting him.  While  he  acknowledged  the 
conunanding  talents  of  the  Earl,  his  lord- 
ship was,  on  his  part,  fully  aware  of  Mr 
Hylton'sstrong  intellect,  superiorscholar- 
ship,  and  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  spiritual 


On  one  of  the  more  advanced  days 
of  the  Christmas  week,  we  are  told 
there  took  place  a  kind  of  military 
banquet  at  the  Castle,  in  compliment 
to  the  oflScers  of  a  dragoon  regiment, 
one  of  whose  out -quarters  was  at  the 
barracks  at  some  two  miles  distance. 
Lord  Alkmond  was  present  at  this 
banquet.  During  its  progress  his 
lordship  quitted  the  company  to  stroll 
in  the  woods — ^wherefore  none  knew ; 
but  during  his  evening  walk  he  was 
barbarously  murdered.  Young  Ayliffe, 
under  fearfully  suspicious  circumstan- 
ces, is  arrested  for  the  crime.  He 
had  been  discovered  near  the  body — 
his  sleeves  were  covered  with  blood — 
he  had  been  hunted  and  tracked  to  his 
home.    The  cup  of  misery  was  full. 

A  coroner^s  inquest  is  held — a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  returned 
against  Adam  Ayliffe,  who  is  formally 
committed  by  the  magistrate.  He  is 
held  in  custody,  and  must  await  his 
trial.  He  is  not  guilty.  The  reader 
feels  it  in  spite  of  the-  damning  evi- 
dence that  will  be  brought  against  the 
accused  on  the  day  of  his  solemn  trial : 
the  father  is  aware  of  it,  and  sustains 
his  manly  soul  with  the  consciousness, 
dreadful  as  may  be  the  unjust  and  as 


and  kissed  it,  and 
few  minutes ;   at 


duties.  The  good  vicar  of  Milverstoke  „^,  „,,„«^i,««  o^«*a««^  v\\a  aa^ 
knew  »>t  what  was  meant  by  the  fear  of  ^^  unspoken  sentence.  Old  Adam 
9||n-and  that  his  stetely  parishioner  had  has  gone  to  his  child  m  prison.  Be- 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  ; 
and,  in  ^ort,  Mr  Hylton  was  a  much  less 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Castle  than  might 
might  have  been  snpposed,and  was  at  least 
warranted,  by  his  position  and  proximity. 
*^  Possibly  some  of  the  Earl's  frigid 
reaerfe  towards  him  was  occasioned  by 
the  cordial  terms  of  intimacy  which 
had  existed  between  him  and  the  late 
Countess — an  excellent  personage,  who, 
living  in  comparative  retirement  at  Mil- 
▼erstoke,  while  her  lord  was  im- 
mersed in  political  life,  had  consulted 
Mr  Hylton  constantly  on  the  early  edu- 
cation of  her  two  children.  The  Earl  had 
married  late  in  life,  being  nearly  twenty 
5can  older  than  his  Countess,  who  had 
bronght  him  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
The  former  partook  largely  of  his  father's 
character,  but  in  a  somewhat  mitigated 
form ;  he  was  quicker  in  taking  offence 
than  his  father,  but  had  not  his  implaca- 
bility. If  he  should  succeed  to  that 
father's  titles  and  estates,  he  would  be 
the  first  instance  of  such  direct  succession 
for  nine  generations,  the  Earl  himself 
haring  been  the  third  son  of  a  second  son. 
The  family  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its 
noble  blood  had  several  times  intermingled 
with  that  of  royalty.' 


»» 


hold  the  miserable  pair!    Listen  to 
the  pathetic  appeal. 

"  They  were  allowed  to  be  alone  for  a 
short  time,  the  doctor  and  nurse  of  the 
prison  being  within  call,  if  need  might  be. 
The  prisoner  gently  raised  his  father's 
cold  hand  to  his  lips 
neither  spoke  for  a 
length — 

*' '  Adam  I  Adam  ! '  said  the  old  man  in 
a  low  tremulous  whisper,  '  art  thou  inno- 
cent or  guilty  ? '  and  his  anguished  eyes 
seemed  staring  into  the  very  soul  of  his 
son,  who  calmly  replied, — 

"'Father,  before  God  Almighty,  I  be 
as  innocent  as  thou  art,  nor  know  I  who 
did  this  terrible  deed.' 

" '  Dost  thou  say  it  ?  Dost  thou  say 
it !  I  never  knew  thee  to  lie  to  me, 
Adam  I '  said  his  father  eagerly,  half 
rising  from  the  stool  on  which  he  sate. 
*  Dost  thou  say  this  before  God,  whom 
thou  art  only  too  likely,'  he  shuddered, 
'  to  see,  after  next  Assizes,  face  to  face  I ' 

"  *  Ay,  I  do,  father,'  replied  his  son, 
fixing  his  eyes  solemnly  and  steadily  on 
those  of  his  father,  who  slowly  rose  and 
placed  his  trembling  arms  around  his  son, 
and  embraced  him  in  silence  :  'How  is 
Sarah  1 '  faltered  the  prisoner,  faintly. 
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^ '  Ask  me  not,  Adam,'  said  the  old 
man  ;  who  quickly  added,  peroeiviug  the 
sudd«n  agitation  of  his  son,  '  but  she  is 
not  dead  ;  she  hath  been  kindly  cared  for.' 

'''And  the  lad!'  said  the  prisoner, 
still  more  faintly. 

" '  He  is  well,'  said  the  old  man  ;  and  * 
the  prisoner  shook  his  head  in  silenoe, 
the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  through 
closed  eyelids." 

There  is  another  too,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  circumstances  which  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  others,  is  morally 
certain  of  the  innocence  of  Adam  Ay- 
liffe.    At  the  beginning  of  the  naira- 
tive  we  are  informed  that,  "  as  father 
and  son  would  stand  suddenly  unco- 
vered, while  the  reverend  vicar  passed 
or  met  them  on  his  way  into  the 
church,  his   heart  yearned  towards 
them  both :  he  thoroughly  loved  and 
respected  them,  and  was  in  a  certain 
way  proud  of  two  such  specimens  of 
the  English  yeoman  ;  and,  above  aD, 
charmed  with  the  good  example  which 
they  set  to  all  his  other  parishioners. 
Kow  the  vicar  had  from  Adam's  boy- 
hood entertained  a  liking  for  him,  and 
had  personally  bestowed  no  inconsider- 
able pains  upon  his  education,  which 
though  plain,  as  suited  his  position, 
was  yet  sound  and  substantial.'*  This 
vicar  trusted  the  manhood  of  the  blood- 
guiltless  Adam  as  he  had  affection- 
ately attached  himself  to  his  youth. 
To  suppose  him  guilty  of  the  crime  was 
to  have  implicit  faith  in  circumstantial 
evidence,  treacherous  and  deceitful  at 
the  best,   and  to  spurn   the  actual 
knowledge  gained  from  the  decided 
tenor  of  a  life  which  could  not  speak 
false.  Adam  Ayliffe  could  not  become 
a  murderer  and  still  be  Adam  Ayliffe. 
He  was  himself,  rational  and  sane ; 
he  was  therefore  guiltless.   So  ai'gued 
the  minister  of  6^ :  so  must  the  good 
and  pious   always   argue,    similarly 
plac^.    A  world  in  aims  against  the 
miserable  prisoner  would   npt  have 
moved  the  vicar  from  his  strong  con- 
viction, or  frightened  him  from  the 
prisoner's  side.    Providence,  the  just, 
80  willed  it ! 

The  trial  came.  The  fiend  of  cir- 
cumstance for  the  hour  trlamphed  ov«r 
the  as  yet  invisible  spirit  of  truth. 
Mortal  men  could  do  no  other  than 
they  did.  Seeing  throng  a  glass 
darkly,  they  pronounced  judgment, 
with  the  veil  still  undrawn.  Adam 
Ayliffe,  tlie  iunoceut,  the  well-mean- 


ing, the  sorely -tried,  but  the  still  up- 
right, was  condemned  to  die  the  death 
of  a  malefactor,  for  the  shedding  of 
blood  ^hich  he  had  never  spilt.  The 
wretched  convict  is  removed  at  once 
from  the  bar  of  the  Court  to  the  con- 
demned cell.  He  is  scarcely  there 
before  Mr  Hylton,  the  incredulous 
clergyman,  is  at  his  side.  The  inter- 
view is  long,  and  deeply  interestiDg. 
The  frantic  despair  of  the  h&pk^ 
prisoner  is  gradually  softened,  and  his 
mmd  tum^  to  God  by  the  plow 
counsels  and  arguments  of  his  indefiid- 
gable  pastor.  Mr  Hylton  leaves  the  * 
cell  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  poor  Adam  Ayliffe. 

He  is  sentenced,  not  yet  hanged. 
The  word  has  gone  forth,  but  the 
decree  is  not  yet  executed.  God 
is  just,  but  as  merciful  as  just,  and 
may  interpose  and  save  the  long- 
suffering  for'  His  glory  and  their 
happiness.  Mr  Hylton,  leaving  the 
piison,  is  summoned  to  the  neigh- 
bouring bai'racks.  Arriving  there,  he 
is  ushered  into  a  private  room,  and 
introduced  to  one  Captain  Lutteridge. 
What  has  the  captain  to  say  to  the 
minister  ?  What  does  lie  know  of  the 
murder?  You  shall  hear.  Daring 
the  trial,  the  judge  remarked  that  it 
was  very  strange  that  Lord  Alkmond 
should  go  out  into  the  woods  on  the 
fatal  night,  and  wondered  that  no  one 
knew  the  reason.  Now  Captain  Lut- 
teridge did  not  know  the  reason,  but 
he  had  possibly,  only  possibly,  a  doe 
to  it.  A  subject  had  been  mentioned 
during  the  dinner  on  the  memonble 
night,  which  had  evidently  distressed 
his  lordship,  and,  it  may  be,  called  him 
forth.  What  that  suyect  was,  he,  the 
captain,  knew,  but,  without  penuia&ioD 
from  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  would 
not  state, — ho  being  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
honour,  and  incapable  of  betraying 
confidential  intercourse,  as  it  were, 
spoken  at  the  table  of  his  noble  host. 
It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death. 
Adam  Ayliffe  had  an  advocate  wth 
the  captain  more  anxious  and  impres- 
sive than  the  paid  counsel  who  had 
served  him  on  his  trial,  and  Mr  Hyl- 
ton did  his  duty  faithfully.  Before  he 
quitted  Captain  Lutteridge,  thatoffi- 
cer  had  undertaken  to  wait  upon  the 
Eari  of  Milverstoke,  and  to  obtain,  if  it 
might  be,  his  permission  to  communi- 
cate the  secl-et.  The  captain  kept 
his  word,  but  to  little  purpose.    The 
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Eari  forbade  all  mention  of  the  mel- 
ancholy scene,  and  gave  his  visitor 
no  encouragement.  But  Mr  Hylton 
waited  not  for  encouragement  or  aid. 
Before  Captain  Lutteridge  returned 
from  Mihrerstoke  Castle,  the  indefa- 
tigable minister  was  already  on  his 
road  to  London,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary ^f  State,  to  in- 
form that  functionary  that  there  was 
a  secret,  and  to  entreat  a  respite  upon 
that  ground ;  but  not  upon  that  ground 
alone.  Another  gleam  of  sunshine, 
^hin  as  hair,  stole  through  the  stormy 
sky.  A  letter  had  been  received  by 
Mrs  Hylton,  that  hinted  at  guilt  else- 
where, removing  it  from  Ayliffe's 
stamless  cottage.  Fragile  as  the  do- 
cument was,  the  ambassador  of  the 
.  condemned  relied  upon  it  as  though 
it  had  been  a  rock.  And  not  in  vain! 
From  the  Home  Secretary,  he  was  re- 
ferred to  the  judge  who  tried  the 
caoae :  the  judge  listened  long  and 
patiently  to  all  that  Mr  Hylton  had 
to  urge  upon  the  miserable  man's  be- 
half, and  finally  ordered  a  fortnight's 
respite,  with  the  view  of  giving  time 
for  confirmation  of  the  important  let- 
ter's mtimations. 

The  unconquerable  Mr  Hylton  re- 
turned to  Milverstoke.  He  sees  the 
Earl,  who  spurns  him  fi-om  his  door 
as  a  reward  for  his  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference between  justice  and  the  mur- 
derer of  hi^  son :  he  sees  the  Earl's 
daughter,  and  pleads  with  her  on  be- 
half of  the  doomed :  he  sees  Captain 
Latteridge,— he  leaves  no  stone  un- 
tamed, to  secure,  if  not  the  pardon  of 
his  client,  at  least  the  remission  of  the 
punishment  to  which,  in  his  inmost 
heart,  he  believed  him  most  unjustly 
sentenced.  His  success  is  far  from 
erfioaltohis  zeal.  The  proud  Earl's 
heart  is  obduratQ.  Who  can  wonder 
at  it?  The  gentle  daughter  would  do 
much,  but  has  the  power  to  do  little; 
and  Captain  Lutteridge,  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  is  disinclined  to 
sate  a  murderer  from  the  gallows,  even 
if  he  had  the  ability,  which  he  has  not. 

The  fortnight  is  coming  quickly  to 
an  end,  and  there  is  no  arrival  of 
favoorable  news.  Shortly  before  its 
close,  Mr  Hylton  receives  a  brief  mes- 
sage from  the  unhappy  occupant  of 
the  condemned  cell,  which  he  dares 
not  disregard.  It  is  this—"  /  go  back 
into  darkness  while  you  are  awai/,^^ 
Mr  Hylton  mounts  his  horse  and  sets 
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off.  It  is  a  melancholy  errand,  but 
we  will  take  courage  and  accompany 
him.  The  scene  is  grand  as  it  is 
awful : — 

"  As  he  rode  along,  his  mind  loat  sight 
almost  entirely  of  the  temporal  in  the 
spiritual^  the  present  in  the  fVitare>  in- 
terests of  the  condemned;  and  by  the 
time  that  he  had  reached  the  gaol,  his 
mind  was  in  an  elevated  frame,  befitting 
the  solemn  and  sublime  considerations 
with  which  it  had  been  engaged. 

^  A  turnkey,  with  loaded  blunderbuss 
on  his  arm,  leaned  against  the  cell  door, 
which  he  opened  for  Mr  Hylton  in  sUence, 
as  he  approached ;  disclosing  poor  Ayliffe 
sitting  on  his  bench,  double-ironed,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  sup- 
ported by  his  knees.  He  did  not  move 
on  the  entrance  of  Mr  Hylton,  as  his 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
turnkey. 

<<<  Adam  !  Adam  !— the  Lord  be  with 
yon  1  Amen ! '  solemnly  exclaimed  Mr 
Hylton,  gently  taking  in  his  hand  one  of 
the  prisoner's. 

**  Ayliffe  suddenly  started  up,  a  gaunt 
figure,  rattling  in  his  irons,  and  grasping 
in  both  his  hands  that  of  Mr  Hylton, 
carried  it  to  his  heart,  to  which  he  pressed 
it  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  then, 
bursting  into  tears,  sunk  again  on  his 
bench. 

'''God  bless  you,  Adam  I  and  lift  up 
ike  light  of  Hit  eoufUenance  upon  you ! 
Put  your  trust  in  him:  but  remember 
that  he  is  the  all-seeing,  the  omniscient, 
omnipotent  God,  irAo  u  of  purer  trfes  than' 
to  hehcUd  iniquity!* 

"Ayliffe  wept  in  sileace,  and  with 
reverent  affection  of  manner  pressed  to 
his  lips  the  still-retained  hand  of  Mr 
Hylton. 

"'Come,  Adam!  speak!  Speak  to  your 
pastor — your  friend — your  minister!' 

" '  You  seem  an  angel,  sir! '  said  Ayliffe, 
looking  at  him  with  a  dull,  oppressed 
eye,  that  was  heart-breaking. 

"'Why  an  angel,  Adam!  I  bring 
you,'  said  Mr  Hylton,  shaking  his  head, 
and  sighing,  'no  earthly  good  news 
whatever;  nothing  but  my  unworthy 
offices  to  prepare  you  for  hereafter! 
Prepare!  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  for 
he  draweth  near !  And  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming ! ' 

"'  I  was  readier  for  my  change  when 
last  I  saw  you,  sir,  than  now,'  said 
Ayliffe,  with  a  suppressed  groan,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  manacled  hands. 

"'How  is  that,  poor  Adam !' 

" '  Ah ! — I  was,  so  it  seemed,  half  over 
Jordan,  and  have  been  dragged  back.  I 
see  not  now  that  other  bright  shore  which 
made  me  forget  earth!  All  now  i» 
dark!' 
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''HIb  words  smote  Mr  Hjlton  to  the 
heart.  'Why  is  thisl  whj  should  ii 
be !  Adam !'  said  he,  very  earnestly, 
^have  you  eyer  been,  can  you  possibly 
ever  be,  out  of  God's  hands!  What 
happens  but  from  God  I  And  if  He  hath 
prolonged  this  your  bitter,  bitter  trial, 
what  should  you,  what  can  you  do,  but 
submit  to  His  infinite  power  and  good- 
ness I  He  doth  not  afflict  wUlinglj/,  nor 
^riete  the  children  of  men,  to  crush  under 
A  is  feet  aU  the  prisoners  of  the  earth  I  He 
mil  not  cast  of  for  ever;  but  though  he 
cause  grief  yet  will  he  have  compassion 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies  P 

**'  Oh,  sir!  oft  do  I  think  his  mercy  is 
clean  gone  for  ever  I  Why — why  am  I 
here!'  he  continued,  with  sudden  Tehe- 
mence.  '  He  knoweth  my  innocence — 
yet  win  make  me  die  the  death  of  the 
guilty  1    That  cannot,  cannot  be  just !' 

'''Adam!  Adam  I  Satan  is  indeed 
besieging  you!  Even  if,  in  the  awful, 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Proyidence,  you  be 
ordained  to  die  for  what  you  did  not, 
haye  you  forgotten  that  sublime '  and 
4kwful  truth  and  fact  on  which  hang  all 
your  hopes — the  death  of  Him  who  died, 
ike  just  for  the  unjust?* 

'*  Ayliffe's  head  sunk  down  on  his  knees. 

" '  Ah,  sir !  *  said  he,  tremulously,  after 
a  while,  during  which  Mr  Hylton  inter- 
fered not  with  his  meditations,  'these 
words  do  drive  me  into  the  dust,  and 
then  raise  me  again  higher  than  I  was 
before!' 

" '  And  so  they  ought,  Adam.  Is  there 
JL  God!  Has  he  really  revealed  himself! 
Are  the  Scriptures  true !  Am  I  the  true 
servant  of  a  true  master!  If  to  all  this 
jrou  say  y^a—- speak  not  again  distrust- 
fully. If  you  do — if  you  so  think — then 
are  you  too  like  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
mercy.  I  am  free,  Adam, — you  are 
bound, — yet  are  both  our  lives  every 
instant  at  the  command  and  absolute 
disposal  of  Him  who  gave  them,  that  we 
might  be  on  trial  here  for  a  little  while. 
For  aught  I  know,  I  may  even  yet  die 
before  you,  and  with  greater  pain  and 
grief ;  but  both  of  us  must  die,  and  much 
of  my  life  is  gone  for  ever.  As  your  frail 
fellow-mort]^  then,  I  beseech  you  to 
listen  to  me !  Our  mode  of  leaving  life 
is  ordered  by  God,  even  as  our  mode  of 
living  in  it.  To  some  he  hath  ordained 
riches,  others  poverty ;  some  pleasure, 
others  misery,  in  this  life;  but  all  for 
reasons,  and  with  objects  best  known, 
nay,  known  only  to  himself!  Adam, 
you  have  now  been  four  days  here  beyond 
that  which  had  been  appointed  you — ^now 
that  we  are  alone,  have  you  aught  to 
confide  to  me,  as  the  minister  for  whom 
you  have  sent !  What  saith  my  Master ! 
If  you  confess  your  bins,  he  is  faithful 


and  just  to  foigive  you  ;  but  if  yoa  aj 
tiist  you  have  no  sii^  yon  deeeive  joar- 
self,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  yon.  Aiid  if 
that  last  be  so,  Adam,  what  shall  b€  said 
•f  yon,  what  oaa  be  hoped  for  yoo  {* 

"'  If  you  be  thinking  of  that  deed  for 
which  I  am  condemned,'  said  Ayliffe, 
with  a  sudden  radiant  countenance,  'tbea 
am  I  easy  and  happy.  God,  my  mtker, 
and  who  will  be  my  judge,  knoweth 
whether  I  speak  the  tntk  Ajlay! 
inneoent  am  I  of  this  deed  as  you !' 

"'It  is  right,  Adam,  that  I  sheoM 
tell  you  that  all  maakind  who  know  of 
your  case,  from  the  highest  down  eves  to 
the  lowest,  do  believe  you  guilty.' 

'''Ah, sir,  is  not  that  hard  to  bear!' 
said  Ayliffe,  with  a  grievoos  sigfa,  aad  i 
countenance  th«t  looked  onattcnblii 
things. 

"'  It  is,  Adam— it  is  hard;  yet,  were 
it  harder,  it  must  be  borne.  Here  is 
Lord  Milverstoke,  who  hath  lost  his  tn 
— ^his  only  son — ^tke  heir  to  his  title  sii 
his  vast  po6Be»ioii8 — lost  hiA  is  this 
mysterioufl  and  horrid  way :  is  not  liit 
hu-d  to  be  borne  t  Have  yoo,  Adsm,— I 
ask  you  by  your  precioiis  hopes  of  faeR- 
after, — animosity  towards  him  who  be- 
lieves you  to  be  his  son's  murderer!' 

"  There  was  an  awful  silence  for  nearlj 
a  minute,  at  the  close  of  which  Ajliffe, 
with  an  anguished  face,  said, — 

"'Oh,  sir!  give  me  time  to  insver 
you!  Pray  for  me!  I  know  whos« 
example  I  ought  to  imiUte ;  bat'-bt 
suddenly  aeeoMd  to  have  soak  iote  s 
reverie,  which  lasted  for  some  tiae,  it 
the  end  of  which,~'Sir— Mr  HjUm, 
said  he  desperately,  *am  I  truly  to  die 
on  Monday  week!  Oh,  tell  me  I  tell  me, 
sir !     Life  is  sweet,  I  own!' 

"  He  sprung  towards  Mr  Hylton,  ind 
convulsively  grasped  his  hands,  lookiaj 
into  his  face  with  frenzied  eara^e^ 

*"I  cannot>-I  will  not  decdve  yoo, 
Adam,'  replied  Mr  Hylton,  looking  uide, 
and  with  a  profound  sigh.  'My  foJev 
duty  is  to  prepare  you  for  death !  Bnt-^ 

"'Ah!'  said  he,  with  a  desperate  tf, 
'to  be  haagedlikea  vUedogl-endeiviT 
one  eursing  me,  who  am  all  the  wbud 
innocent !  and  no  burial  service  to  be 
said  over  my  poor  body! — never— «'«'' 
to  be  buried!'  With  a  dismal  p^ ''^ 
sunk  back,  and  would  have  fiJlen  &»> 
the  bench,  bnt  for  Mr  Hylton's  stepping 
forward.  '  Sfr— sir,'  said  Ayliife  pre- 
sently, glaring  with  sudden  wUdness  aJ 
Mr  Hylton,  'did  yen  see  the  mss  s<  ^^ 
doer  with  the  blnnderboss!  Theze  be 
stands!  all  day!  aU  night!  hat  never 
comes  in!— never  speaks!— Woald^' 
he  would  put  it  to  my  head,  awl  ia»«» 
me  in  a  moment ! ' 

'"  Adam !  Adam !  what  awful  lsng«^* 
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is  this  that  I  hear !'  said  Mr  Hylton, 
sternly.  *  Is  this  the  way  that  yoa  haye 
spoken  to  yoor  pious  and  Tonerable 
father  r 

*<  <  No  I  no  !  no  !  sir !' — he  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  forehead — '  bat  my  poor  head 
wanders !  I — I  am  better  now  !  I  seem 
just  to  hare  eome  ont  of  a  dream.  But 
nerer  should  I  dream  thas,  if  you  would 
ever  stay  with  me — -till — all  is  ever  I' 

"  Feeling  it  quite  impossible  to  ask  the 
miserable  eonTict  sneh  questions  as  Mx 
Hylton  had  wished,  he  resolved  not  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  to  do  it  as  pru- 
dently and  as  early  as  might  be,  through 
old  Ayliffe,  or  the  chaplain  or  governor 
of  the  gaol.  He  was  just  about  to  leave, 
asd  was  considering  in  what  terms  he 
could  the  most  effectniCHy  address  him« 
self  to  Ayliffe,  when,  without  any  sum- 
mons  baring  issued  from  within,  the  door 
was  unlocked,  and  the  turnkey,  thrusting 
in  his  head,  said, — 

"'I  say,  my  man,  here's  the  woman 
come  with  thy  child,  that  thou  'st  been 
asking  for^  They'll  come  in  when  the 
geatlemau  goes.' 

**  Ayliflfe  started  np  from  his  seat  with 
an  eager  motion  towards  the  door,  but 
was  suddenly  jerked  down  again,  having 
forgotten  in  his  momentary  ecstasy  that 
his  irons  were  attached  to  a  staple  in  the 
floor. 

"'Come,  come,  my  man,'  said  the  tum- 
kejr,  sternly,  '  thou  must  be  a  bit  quieter^ 
I  can  tell  Hise,  if  this  child  is  to  come  to 
thee.' 

'^'GKve  me  the  lad  !  give  me  the  lad  ! 
give  me  the  lad  !'  said  Ayliffe,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  his  eyes  straining  towards  the 
approaching  figure  of  the  good  woman, 
who,  with  a  very  sorrowful  and  appro- 
heosiye  look,  now  came  in  sight  of  the 
condemned  man. 

'''Lord  bless  thee,  Adam  Ayliffe!' 
«he  began,  bursting  into  tears, '  Lord  love 
thee  and  protect  thee,  Adam  I' 

* '  Give  me  the  lad  ! — show  me  'the 
^d?  he  continued,  gazing  intently  at  her, 
while  she  tremblingly  pushed  aside  her 
cloak;  and  behold  there  lay,  simply  and 
decently  clad,  his  little  boy,  awake,  and 
fuing,  apparently  apprehensively,  at  the 
strange  wild  figure  whose  arms  were 
extended  to  receive  it ! 

y  Adam,  father  of  this  thy  dear  child,' 
*ui  Mr  Hjlton,  interposing  for  a  moment 
between  Ayliffe  and  the  child,  not  with- 
«at  some  alarm,  'wilt  thou  handle  it 
tenderly,  remembering  how  feeble  and 
•mallitisf 

"On  this,  poor  Ayliffe  gazed  at  Mr 
Hjlton  with  a  face  of  unspeakable  agony, 
weepuig  lamentably  ;  and  still  extending 
oa  aims,  the  passive  child,  gazing  at  him 


in  timid  silence,  was  placed  within  them. 
He  sat  down  gently,  gazing  at  his  child 
for  some  moments  with  a  face  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it.  Then 
he  brought  it  near  to  his  face,  and  kissed 
incessantly,  but  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness, its  tiny  features,  which  were  quickly 
bedewed  with  his  tears. 

*"  His  mother! — his  mother! — his 
mother  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  heart-rending 
tones,  still  gazing  intently  at  its  face, 
which  was  directed  towards  his  own  with 
evident  apprehension.  Its  little  hand  for 
a  moment  clasped  one  of  the  irons  that 
bound  his  father,  but  removed  it  imme- 
diately, probably  from  the  coldness  of 
the  metal.  The  &ther  saw  this,  and 
seemed  dreadfully  agitated  for  some 
moments  ;  and  Mr  Hylton,  who  also  had 
observed  the  little  circumstance,  was 
greatly  affected,  and  turned  aside  his 
head.    After  a  while, — 

'' '  How  easily,  my  little  lad,  could  I 
dash  out  thy  little  brains  against  these 
irons,'  said  Ayliffe,  in  a  low  desperate 
tone  of  voice,  staring  into  the  child's 
face, '  and  save  thee  from  ever  coming  to 
this  unjust  fate  that  thy  father  hath !' 

^  Mr  Hylton  was  excessively  alarmed, 
but  concealed  his  feelings,  preparing, 
however,  for  some  perilous  and  insane 
action,  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
child.  The  gathering  cloud,  however, 
passed  away,  and  the  manacled  father 
kissed  his  unconscious  child  with  all  his 
former  tenderness. 

"'They'll  tell  thee,  poor  lad,  that  I 
was  a  murderer  I  though  it  be  false  as 
hell !  They'll  shout  after  thee,  There 
goes  the  murderer's  son  I'  He  paused, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  start  said— ^ 
'  There  will  be  no  grave  for  thee  or  thy 
mother  to  come  and  cry  over  I' 

"'Adam,'  said  Mr  Hylton,  very 
anxiously,  *  weary  not  yourself  thus — 
alarm  not  this  poor  child,  by  thus  yield- 
ing to  fear  and  despair  ;  but  rather,  if  it 
can  hereafter  remember  what  passeth 
here  this  day,  may  its  thoughts  be  of  thy 
love  and  of  thy  gentleness  I  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  thou  must  die,  and 
that  unjustly,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
He  will  watch  over  and  provide  for  this 
little  sonl,  whom  He,  foreseeing  its  fate, 
sent  into  the  world.' 

"  Ayliflfe  lifted  the  child  with  trembling 
arms,  and  pressed  its  cheeks  to  his  lips. 
The  little  creature  did  not  cry,  nor 
appear  likely  to  do  so,  but  seemed  the 
image  of  mute  apprehension.  The  whole 
scene  was  so  painful,  that  Mr  Hylton 
was  not  sorry  when  the  Governor  of  the 
gaol  approached,  to  intimate  that  the 
interview  must  cease.  The  prisoner,  ex- 
hausted with  violent  excitement;  quietly 
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Bnirendered  his  child  to  his  attendant, 
and  then  silently  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr 
Hylton,  who  thereupon  quitted  the  cell ; 
the  door  of  which  was  immediately  locked 
upon  its  miserable  occupant :  who  was 
once  again  alone  /" 

From  the  prison  let  ns  to  the  great 
Earl's  house.  His  lordship  has  be- 
come morose  and  almost  vindictivo 
against  the  supposed  murderer  of  his 
son,  from  the  very  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows.  Had  Adam  Ayliffe  been 
suffered  to  die  the  unpitied  death  of 
any  other  heinous  criminal,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  have  more  pitied  the 
wretched  malefactor  than  the  Earl  of 
Milverstoko  himself.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  convict,  not  only  by  the 
minister,  but  by  his  own  daughter, 
and,  as  he  suspected,  by  the  very 
widow  of  the  murdered  lord,  his 
daughter-in-law,  seemed  cruel  forget- 
fulness  of  the  dead,  and  wanton  injury 
to  the  living.  He  upbraided  the  min- 
ister who  preached  the  virtues  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness;  he  looked  with  anger 
and  violent  impatience  when  others 
dared  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
clergyman's  unauthorised  discourse. 
During  an  interview  with  Lady  Alk- 
mond,  the  Earl  had  heard  the  syllables 
forgive!  dropping  from  the  widow's 
mouth  ;  he  made  no  answer,  but  re- 
paired to  his  library,  in  which  he 
walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  medi* 
tating  with  sternness  and  displacency 
upon  the  word.  Let  us  open  the  door 
gently  and  carefully,  and,  using  our 
lawful  privilege,  look  in. 

''On  taking  his  seat  at  length,  his 
lordship  opened  with  some  surprise  a 
Testament  which  lay  before  him,  and 
guided  by  the  reference  written  by  the 
trembling  fingers  of  his  daughter,  he  read 
as  follows : — ^  So  likewise  shall  my 
heaTenly  Father  do  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
vonr  hearts  for  give  not  every  one  his 
orother  their  trespasses.'  This  verse 
the  Earl  read  hastily,  then  laid  down  the 
book,  folded  his  arms,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  seat,  not  with  subdued  feelings, 
but  very  highly  indignant.  He  now  saw 
clearly  what  had  been  intended  by  the 
faint  but  solemn  whisper  of  Lady  Alk- 
mond,  even  could  he  have  before  enter- 
tained a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Oh, 
why  did  not  thoughts  of  the  heavenly 
temper  of  these  two  loving  and  trembling 
spirits  melt  his  stem  heart  1  'Twas  not 
so,  however :    anc^ven  anger  swelled 


within  that  father's  breast  of  uotamvJ 
fierceness — anger,  almost  straggling  and 
shaping  itself  into  the  utterance  of  '  In- 
terference I  intrusion !  presomptioa  f 
After  a  long  intenraly  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  thus  angrily  occupied,  \jt 
reopened  the  Testament,  and  again  read 
the  sublime  and  awful  declaration  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  yet  smote  it  not 
his  heart.  And  after  a  while,  removing 
the  paper,  he  calmly  replaced  the  saovd 
volume  on  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
been  taken  by  Lady  Emily.  Not  Ion; 
after  he  had  done  so,  he  heard  a  very 
faint  tapping  at  the  distant  door,  bat 
without  taking  any  notice  of  it ;  although 
he  had  a  somewhat  disturbing  snspicioa 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  same  meek  ap- 
plication, and  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
made.  The  sound  was  presently  repeated, 
somewhat  louder ;  on  whi<^  *  Who*s 
there  ! — enter  I'  called  out  tiie  Earl, 
loudly,  and  in  his  usual  stern  tone,  look- 
ing apprehensively  towards  the  door— 
which  was  opened,  as  he  had  thought,  and 
perhaps  feared  it  might  be,  by  Lady 
Emily. 

** '  It  is  I,  dear  papa/  said  she,  closin; 
the  door  after  her,  and  advancing  rather 
rapidly  towards  him,  who  moved  not 
from  his  seat ;  though  the  i^pearanee  of 
— NOW — his  only  child,  and  that  a 
daughter,  most  beautiful  in  bodding 
womanhood,  and  approaching  a  FAnta 
with  timid,  downcast  looks,  might  well 
have  elicited  some  word  or  gesture  U 
welcoming  affection  and  tenderness. 

"*  *  What  brings  you  hither,  Emily  f  he 
inquired  coldly,  as  his  daughter,  in  her 
loveliness  and  terror,  stood  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  her  fine  features  wearing  an 
expression  of  blended  modesty  and  re- 
solution. 

** '  Do  you  not  know,  my  dearest  papa  t* 
said  she,  gently  ;  '  do  you  not  suspect. 
Do  not  be  angry ! — do  not,  dear  papa» 
look  so  sternly  at  me  !  I  come  to  ^eak 
with  you,  who  are  my  father,  in  all  lore 
and  duty.' 

'^ '  I  am  not  stem — I  am  not  angnr, 
Emily.  Have  I  not  ever  been  kind  to 
you  I  Why,  then,  this  unusual  mode  of 
approaching  and  addressing  me  t  Were 
I  a  mere  tyrant,you  could  notshowbetter 
than  your  present  manner  does,  that  I 
am  such.' 

''  His  words  were  kind,  but  his  eye  and 
his  manner  were  blighting.  His  daughter's 
knees  trembled  under  her.  She  glanced 
hastily  at  the  table  in  quest  of  the  little 
book  which  her  hands  had  that  moniog 
placed  there ;  and  not  seeing  it,  her 
heart  sunk. 

<<  'Be  seated,  Emily,'  said  her  father, 
moving  towards  her  a  chair,  and  gently 
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pl&cing  her  in  ifc  immediately  opposite  to 
him,  wX  only  a  rery  little  distance.  She 
thooght  that  phe  had  never  till  that 
moment  seen  her  father's  face,  or  at 
least  had  never  before  noticed  its  tme 
character.  How  cold  and  severe  was 
the  look  of  the  penetrating  eyes  now 
fixed  on  her — how  rigid  were  the  features 
— bow  commanding  the  expression  which 
they  wore — ^how  visibly  clonded  with 
sorrow,  and  marked  with  the  traces  of 
soffering ! 

^  *  And  what,  Emily,  would  yon  say  I* 
he  inquired,  calmly. 

*^  *  Dearest  papa,  I  wonid  say,  if  I  dared, 
what  my  sister  said  to  yon  so  short  a 
time  ago — Ftyrgive  /' 

**  *  Whom  V  inquired  the  Earl,  striving 
to  repress  all  appearance  of  emotion. 

**  *  Him  who  is  to  die  on  Monday  next 
— Adam  Ayliffe.  Oh,  my  dearest  papa, 
do  noV—ohydo  not  look  so  fearfully  at  me !' 

<< '  Yon  mean,  Emily,  the  murderer  of 
jfiur  broAer  /'  He  paused  for  a  moment. 
*  Am  I  right  1  Do  I  understand  you !' 
inquired  her  father,  gloomily. 

'''But  I  think  that  he  is  not~I  do 
believe  that  he  it  not.' 

**  *  Bnt  how  can  it  concern  you,  Emily, 
to  think  or  believe  on'the  subject !  Good 
child,  meddle  not  with  what  you  under- 
stand not.  Who  has  put  you  upon  this, 
EmUy!' 

*'*  My  own  heart,  papa.' 
^  *  <Bah,  girl !'  cried  the  Earl,  unable  to 
restrain  his  angry  impulse,  '  do  not 
patter  nonsense  with  your  fother  on  a 
subject  Uke  this.  You  have  been  trained 
and  tutored  to  torment  me  on  this 
matter !' 

"  'Papa  ! — ray  papa  ! — I  trained  I  I 
tntored  !  By  whom  1  Am  I  of  your 
blood!*  said  Lady  Emily,  proudly  and 
indignantly. 

**  *  Yon  had  better  return,  niy  child,  to 
your  oecnpations' — 

**'Myoocnpation,  dearest  papa,  is  here, 
and,  80  long  as  you  may  suffer  me  to  be 
vrith  yon,  to  say  few,  but  few  words  to 
yon«  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot,  I  who  never 
knowingly  grieved  you  in  my  life.  Re- 
member that  I  am  now  your  only  child. 
Yet  I  fear  you  love  me  not  as  you  ought 
to  love  an  only  child,  or  yon  could  not 
6|ibak  to  me  as  you  have  just  spoken.' 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  added,  as 
if  with  a  sudden  desperate  impulse — 
'  My  poor  sister  and  I  do  implore  you  to 
give  this  wretch  a  chance  of  life,  for  we 
both  believe  that  he  is  innocent  1' 

'^  For  asecond  or  two  the  Earl  seemed 
really  astounded ;  and  well  he  might,  for 
his  youthful  daughter  had  suddenly 
spoken  to  him  wi^  a  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness of  language,  an  energy  of  man- 


ner,'and  an  expression  of  eye,  such  as 
the  Earl  had  not  dreamed  of  her  being 
able  to  exhibit,  and  told  of  the  strength  of 
purpose  with  which  she  had  come  to  him. 

'**And  you  both  believe  that  he  is 
innocent  1*  said  he,  echoing  her  words, 
too  much  amazed  to  utter  another  word. 

"*  Yes,  we  do  !  we  do  I  in  our  hearts. 
My  sister  and  I  have  prayed  to  God 
many  times  for  His  mercy ;  and  she 
desires  me  to  tell  you  that  she  has  for- 
given this  man  Ayliffe,  even  though  he 
did  this  dreadful  deed,  and  so  have  I ; 
wife  and  sister  of  the  dear  one  dead,  we 
both  forgive,  even  though  the  poor  wretch 
be  guilty  ;  but  we.  believe  him  innocent, 
and  if  he  be,  oh,  Heaven  forbid  that  on 
Monday  he  should  die  !' 

"'Emily,'  said  the  Earl,  who  had 
waited  with  forced  composure  till  his 
daughter  had  ceased,  *  do  you  not  think 
that  your  proper  place  is  in  your  own 
apartment,  or  with  your  suffering  sister- 
in-law  !' 

" '  Why  should  you  thus  treat  me  as  a 
child,  papa!'  inquired  Lady  Emily, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

" '  Why  should  I  not  t'  asked  her 
fother  calmly. 

"Lady  Emily  looked  to  the  ground  for 
some  moments  in  silence. 

"'  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as  possible 
that  yon  are  meddling !  meddling  vrith 
matters  beyond  your  prorinoe !  Is  it  fit- 
ting, girl,*  he  continued,  unable  to  resist 
an  instantaneous  but  most  bitter  emphasis 
on  the  word,  '  that  you  should  be  hkre, 
talking  to  me  at  all,  for  one  moment  even, 
on  &  matter  which  I  have  never  thought 
of  naming  to  you — a  child !' 

"*l  am  a  child,  papa ;  but  I  am  your 
child,  and  your  only  one  ;  and  love  you 
more  than  all  the  whole  world.' 

" '  Obey  me,  then,  as  a  proof  of  that 
love  :  retire  to  your  chamber,  and  there 
wonder  at  what  you  have  ventured — ^pre- 
sumed this  morning  to  do.' 

"  Lady  Emily  felt  the  glance  of  his  eye 
upon  her,  as  though  it  had  lightened  ; 
but  she  quailed  not. 

"'My  dear,  my  only  parent,  I  implore 
you  send  me  not  away  ;  let  me — ' 

"'Emily,  I  cannot  be  disobeyed  ;  lam 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  disobeyed  by 
any  one  ;  it  is  very  sad  that  I  should  see 
the  attempt  first  made  by  a  child.' 

** '  Oh  papa  !  foigive  me  I  forgive  me  1' 
She  arose,  and,  approaching  him  hastily, 
as  she  obiserved  him  about  to  advance, 
sunk  on  one  knee  before  him,  clasping 
her  hands  together.  'Oh,  hear  me  for 
but  a  moment.  Never  knelt  I  before 
but  to  God,  yet  kneel  I  now  to  my 
father.    Oh,  have  mercy  I  nay,  be  just  1 ' 

**  <  Why,  Emily,  verily  I  fear  that  long 
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confinement,  and  want  of  ezercue,  and 
change,  and  air,  are  preying  npon  your 
mind  ;  you  are  not  speaking  ratioBally. 
Bise,  child,  and  do  not  pursue  this  foUy 
— or  I  may  think  yon  mad  1 '  He  dis- 
engaged her  hands  gently  from  his  knee, 
which  they  had  the  moment  hefore 
clasped,  and  raised  her  from  her  kneding 
posture,  she  weeping  bitterly. 

"*1  am  not  mad,  papa,  nor  is  my 
sister  ;  but  we  fear  lest  God's  anger 
should  fall  npon  you,  nay,  upon  ua  all, 
if  you  will  not  listen  to  the  Toioe  of  com- 
passion.' 

*^'Be  seated,  EmUy,'  said  the  Earl. 
'  Excited  as  you  are  at  present,'  he  con« 
tinned,  with  r^idly  increasing  sternness 
of  manner,  ^no  words  9i  mine  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  you  of  the  grieyons  im- 
propriety, nay  the  cruel  absurdity  of  all 
this  proceeding.  Yon  talk  to  me  like  a 
parrot  about  mercy,  and  compassion,  and 
(xod's  anger,  and  so  forth,  as  though  you 
understood  what  you  were  saying,  and  I 
understood  not  what  I  am  doing,  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  what  I  have  done. 
Child,  you  forget  yourself,  me,  and  your 
duty  to  me.  How  dared  yon  to  profane 
yonder  Testament,  and  insult  your  father 
by  placing  it  before  him  as  you  did  this 
morning  1    Did  you  do  so  t ' 

" '  I  did,'  she  answered^  weeping. 

^' '  You  presumptuouB  girl  i  forgetfiil 
of  the  fifth  commandment ! ' 

^ '  Oh,  say  not  so  !  say  net  so  !  I  lore, 
I  rererence  you  —  and  I  fsab  you, 
now  i '  said  Lady  Emily,  gaaing  at  him 
with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks, 
her  dark  hair  partially  deranged,  her 
hands  clasped  in  a  sopplicatory  manner. 
*  I  prayed  to  God,  first,  that  I  might  not 
be  doing  wrong  ;  that  you  might  not  be 
angry  with  me  ;  that  if  angry,  you  mi  j^ 
forgire  me  I ' 

'''Angry  with  yon!  Hare  I  not 
cause!  NcTcr  dared  daughter  do  such 
thing  to  father  before  1  You  presume  to 
rebuke  and  threaten  me — tM — with 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven^  if  I  yield  not 
to  your  sickly  dreaming,  drirdiling  sen- 
timentality.  Silence ! '  he  ezelaimed, 
percelTing  her  about  to  speak  very  ear> 
nestly.  '  I  hare  not  had  my  eyea  closed, 
I  tell  yon  now,  for  days  past —  I  hsra 
obaerred  your  changed  manner :  you 
haye  been  deliberating  long  beforehand 
how  to  perpetrate  this  undotifblness  I  As 
though  my  heart  had  not  been  already 
Btrudcas  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Heayen 
—  you,  forsooth,  you  idle,  unthinking 
child  1  muat  strive  to  stab  it  —  to  wound 
me  i  to  insult  me  !  This  is  not  jont  own 
doing :  ^eu  dared  not  have  thought  of  it  I 
You  are  the  cHly  tool  of  others.  SiloMe ! 
hear  me^  undutif^l  giii  ,1 ' 


"'Papa,  I  cannot  hear  yea  ny  afl 
this,  in  which  you  are  so  wrong.  N* 
tool  am  I  of  any  body  1  Twice  have  yea 
said  this  thing  ! '  Her  figure  the  Eari 
perceived  involuntarily  beooming  eieet 
as  aha  spoke,  and  her  eye  fijoed  with 
steadfast  brightness  upon  his.  Had  be 
been  soffioiently  calm  and  obeervaatybe 
might  have  seen  in  his  daughter  at  thai 
maneni  a  fiuni  rafleetionof  his  ewB  klly 
spirit  —  intoierant  of  i^justiee.  'Aad 
even  you,  papa,  have  no  right  whatever 
thus  to  talk  to  me.  If  I  hsve  doD« 
wrong,  chide  me  becomin^y  $  but  aU 
that  you  have  said  to  me  only  hurts  me, 
and  stings  me,  and  I  caanoi  submit  to 
it—' 

"'Lady  Smfly,  W  your  ebaaber!' 
said  the  Earl,  with  a  stetely  air,  risiag  ; 
sa  did  his  dani^tec 

"'My  Lard ! '  she  exclaimad  magmfi- 
eently,  her  tall  figure  dravm  op  to  its 
full  height,  sjid  her  Instroua  eyea  fixed 
unwavering  upon  his  own.  Neither 
spoke  for  a  moment ;  and  the  Eari 
h€g^,  he  knew  notwhy^to  fieel  gnat 
inward  agitation,  as  he  gaatd  at  the 
erect  figure  of  his  silent  and  iadigitat 
daughter. 

"  '  My  chUd  1'  8aidhe,aileBgih,  ftintly, 
vrith  a  quiverng  Up  ;  and  eit sliding  hb 
anas,  he  moved  a  step  tovrards  her ;  «a 
which  she  sprang  forward  into  his  atmSr 
throwing  her  own  about  hia  Beefc,aa<i 
kissittg  his  cheek  passionately.  His 
strong  will  for  once  had  fiailed  him ;  hit 
f^ll  eyes  overflowed,  and  a  tear  fell  oe 
his  daughter's  forehead.  Slie  wept  bit- 
twly  ;  for  a  while  he  spoke  not,  bet 
gently  led  her  to  a  couch,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"'Oh,  pMMs  papal'  she  mjamncif 
*how  I  love  you  t' 

"For  a  moment  he  answvred  not, 
struggUttg;  and  wiUx  partial  aneeev.  to 
overcome  the  violence  of  his  emotiwn 
Then  he  spoke,  in  a  low  deep  toae  — 

" '  The  voioes  of  the  dead«vesomMllm^ 
in  my  ears,  Emily  !  the  tnuaqnil  dead  1 
'TIS  said,  my  Emily/  he  paused  fbr  sssw 
moments,  and  his  agitatien  vras  pn- 
digions, — '  that  stara  was  I  to  joor  smi 
mother — ' 

<''0h,  dear,  deainst,  beat  beleved  by 
daughter,  never  I '  she  cried  veiiementiyr 
struggling  to  escape  from  his  grasp^for 
he  held  her  rigidly  whUe  gaaing  at  her 
with  agonised  eyes.. 

"'And  I  nowfearfhllyftel  —  I  fcv 
—  that  stem  I  was^  as  stem  I  have  this 
day  been  to  yott.  fbigive  b%  ye  mtfk 
and  blessed  dead  I '  —  his  quiveriag  lips 
were  oloeed  fbr  »  Boaent,  aa  were  his 
eyes.  'Oh,  Emily  I  she  as  loekiag  at 
me  thmai^  year  eyear    pfa,  hew  like  1' 
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lie  reiBuked,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
Lady  £Imily  ooTered  her  eyes,  and  buried 
her  head  in  his  hoflom.  'Do  yon,  my 
£mily,  forgiye  me  1 ' 

^ '  Oh»  papa  1  no,  no  ;  what  hare  I  to 
forgiTB  I  Every  thing  haTO'  I  to  lore  1 
my  own,  sweet  papa  I  Mnch  I  fear  that 
I  may  h^Te  done  what  a  daughter  ong^t 
not  to  have  done  !  I  have  grieved  and 
woBnded  a  father  thai  tenderly  loved 

^^'Ay,  ny  child,  I  do/  he  whispemd 
tremnlonslyy  gently  drawing'  her  slender 
fimn  nearer  to  his  heart*  'Emily,'  said 
he,  after  a  while, '  go,  gei  me  that  Testa- 
ment which  yon  placed  before  me;  oh, 
^o,  dear  child  !'  Shfi  still  hnng  her  head, 
and  made  no  motion  of  going.  *  Go,  get 
it  me  ;  bring  it  to  me  !' 

**  She  rose  without  a  word,  and  hronght 
it  to  him  ;  and  while  he  silently  read  the 
Terse  to  which  sIm  had  direeted  his  atten- 
tioa,  sbe  sat  beside  him,  her  hands  clasped 
tosetihefr,  and  hsr  eyes  timidly  fixed  oo 
tbegvonnd. 

** '  It  was  in  lore,  and  not  presumption, 
my  Emily,  that  yon  laid  tiiasaawful  words 
b^oie  me  V 

*^*  Indeed,  my  papa,  it  was,'  said,  she, 
bursting  into  tears. 

''He  appeared  about  to  speak  to  her, 
w^ben  woids  evidently  fiuled  him  sud- 
daily*  At  length — ^^And  when  that 
Bweet  soul' — ^he  paused,  'this  morning 
wlii^wxed  in  my  ear,  did  she  knew  of 
this  that  you  had  done !'  Lady  Emily 
could  not  speak.  She  bowed  her  head  in 
acquiasoenoe,  and  sobbed  oonvulsively. 
Her  Cather  was  feaifnUy  agitated. 
*  Wretch  that  I  am !— I  am  not  worthy 
•f  either  of  you  !'  Lady  Emily  flung 
her  aims  round  him  fondly,  and  kissed 
him.  '  I  am  yielding  to  great  weakness, 
my  love/  said  he,  after  a  while,  with 
somewhat  more  oi  composure.  'Yet, 
never  shall  I— never  can  I— forget  this 
moming  1  I  have  long  felt,  and  feared, 
that  I  was  not  made  to  be  loved ;  I  have 
seen  it  written  in  peopled  faoes.  Yet 
can.  1  lover 

^'  I  know  you  can  1 1  know  yon do^my 
own  dear  papa  I  Do  yon  not  believe 
that  I  love  you  !  that  Agnes  loves  you !' 
'« '  I  do,  my  £mUy_I  do  I  Yet  tiU  this 
moment  have  I  felt  alone  in  iife.  In  this 
Tast  pile,  to  me  how  gloomy  and  desolate ! 
with  these  woods,  so  horrible,  around  me, 
I  have  been  alone— mtteily  alone  1  And 
jei  wen  yon  with  BW«*-*yoB^  my  only 
danghtsff— who,  I  sappose,  dased  not  tell 
BO  how  much  yjon  loved  me  \* 

*^*Ohf  do  not  say  so^  p^»a  1  I  knew 
yonr  grief  and  anffimng.  They  wwre  too 
aaered  ta  be  touched — I  wept  for  you, 
hut  in  »/  own  chamber  !' 
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'''Yon  stand  beside  me  as  an  angel, 
Emily  !'  said  the  Earl  fondly,  *  as  you 
have  ever  been  :  yet  I  now  feel  as  though 
my  eyes  had  not  really  seen  and  known 
yon  r  " 

The  gentle  Lady  Emily  quits  her 
father's  room  with  leave  to  speak 
again  of  Christian  mercy,  bnt  with  no 
further  gain.  Still  there  is  time  to 
save  the  nnoffendlng,  and  it  is  not 
lost.  When  every  hope  seemed  gone, 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
and  fortified  by  [an  unwavering-  con- 
.victiou  of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  Mr 
Hylton,  on  the  Friday  evening  preced- 
ing the  Monday  fixed  fbr  Ayliffe's 
execution,*  as  a  last  resource,  had^ 
relying  on  the  king's  well-known 
sternly  independent  character,  written 
a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  under  cover 
to  a  nobleman  then  in  London  attend- 
ing Parliament,  and  with  whom  Mr 
Xlylton  had  been  acquainted  at  col- 
lege. Mr  Hylton's  letter  to  the  King^ 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  grave 
eloquence.  It  set  out  with  calling 
his  Majesty's  attention  to  the  execu- 
tioil,  six  months  before,  of  a  man  for 
a  crime  of  which  three  days  afterwards 
he  was  demonstrated  to  have  been 
Innocent.  Then  the  letter  gave  a 
moving  picture  of  the  exemplary  life 
and  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  of 
his  father;  pointed  to  testimonials 
given  in  his  favour  at  the  trial ;  and 
added  the  writer's  own,  together  with 
the  most  solemn  and  strong  convic- 
tion which  could  be  expressed  in 
language,  that  whoever  might- have 
been  the  perpetrator  of  this  most 
,  atrocious  murder,  it  was  not  the 
prisoner  doomed  to  die  on  Monday. 
It  then  conjured  his  Majesty,  by 
every  consideration  which  could  pro- 
perly have  weight  with  a  sovereign 
intrusted  with  authority  by  Almighty 
God,  to  govern  according  to  justice 
and  mercy,  to  give  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  case  then  laid  before  him^ 
and  act  thereon  according  to  his^ 
Majesty's  own  royal  and  clement 
judgment.  The  letter  suggested  by 
heaven,  written  by  heaven's  minister^ 
and  read  by  heaven's  intrusted  ser- 
vant, achieved  its  mission.  The  ELing 
read,  and  commuted  the  sentence  of 
death  to  that  of  transportation. 
Upon  the  moming  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution a  reprieve  arrived,  almost  as 
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the  doomed  man  was  walking  from 
his  cell  to  the  gallows. 

The  convict  departs ;  his  wife  follows 
him;  his  child  and  father  remain 
behind.  The  former  is  cared  for  bj 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Milvcr- 
stoke,  the  latter  has  still  the  abiding 
friendship  and  regard  of  Mr  Hylton. 
Twenty  years  elapse.  Perpetual 
banislurnent  was  Adam  Ayliflfe^s  sen- 
tence, and  he  is  still  abroad.  His  mis- 
shapen child  has  given  evidence  of 
commanding  abilities,  and  under 
another  name  has  been  sent,  at  Mr 
Hylton^s  instigation,  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  is  maintained 
still  at  the  charges  of  the  sweet-hearted 
Lady  Emily.  We  arrive  at  the  season 
when  the  annual  contest  takes  plac« 
in  the  university  for  its  most  honoar- 
able  prizes.  The  dignity  of  Senior 
Wrangler  is  contested  by  a  young  no- 
bleman and  a  hnmpbacked  youth,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  The 
rivals,  representing  as  it  were  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  democracy  of  the 
ancient  scat  of  learning,  have  no  un- 
worthy envjings,  one  against  the 
other ;  they  arc  friends  and  friendly 
co-labourei*s.  The  battle  comes,  the 
representative  of  the  people  is  victo- 
rious :  Viscount  Alkmond — for  it  is  he 
— the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  is 
beaten  by  Adam  Ayliffe,  the  offspring 
of  the  supposed  murderer.  The  Earl 
of  Milvcrstoke  lives  to  hear  the 
news! 

Ho  lives  to  hear  more !  A  man  in- 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  is  exe- 
cuted for  a  robbery.  Before  ho  dies 
he  makes  a  confession.  His  name  is 
Jonas  Handle.  He  tells  the  world, 
for  the  relief  of  his  own  soul,  that  he, 
and  none  but  he,  twenty  years  before, 
did  kill  and  murder  my  Lord  Milver- 
stoke^s  son,  for  which  one  Ayliffe  was 
taken  and  condemned  to  die,  but  after- 
wards was  transported,  and  Is  since 
possibly  dead.  He  explains  minutely 
how  he  proceeded  to  his  work ;  who 
was  his  accomplice.  He  had  deter- 
miiied  to  kill  one  Godbolt,  the  head 
keeper,  and,  mistaking  the  young  lord 
for  bis  intended  victim,  he  struck  him 
dead  with  the  coulter  of  a  plough, 
which  coulter  he  thrust  into  the  hole 
of  a  hollow  tree  hard  by.  The  confes- 
sion reaches  Mr  Hylton ;  the  coulter 
of  the  plough  is  sought  and  found :  the 
exiled  innocent  is  recalled — returns : 


this  also  the  Earl  of  Mllverstoke  live> 
to  hear ! 

He  lives  to  hear  more !  Mr  Hylton 
has  not  suffered  twenty  years  to  elapse 
without  appealing  to  the  proud  and 
uncrncified  heart  of  the  great  Eaii, 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  in  the 
midst  of  his  transitory  splendour,  that 
the  great  God  of  heaven  himself  be- 
came a  humble  man,  the  eternal  pat- 
tern of  humility  to  man  on  earth. 
The  faithful  minister  knocked  at  tho 
soul  of  the  arrogant  and  overbearing 
lord,  until  he  shook  its  hardness,  and 
made  it  meet  for  heaven  and  its  bless- 
ings. When  he  brought  tidings  of 
the  murderer^s  confession,  he  came  to 
one  who  had  heard  from  the  same 
Ups  often  before  happier  tidings^  aod 
promises  bright  with  celestial  splen- 
dour. In  former  days  Mr  Hylton  had 
approached  the  Lord  of  Mllverstoke 
as  a  meek  martyr  would  have  dared 
the  violence  of  a  savage  beast ;  now 
he  comes  with  his  inteUigence  to  one 
rendered,  at  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
docile  as  a  lamb.  He  speaks,  and  the 
Earl  asks  tremulously,  and  with  many 
sighs,  whether  his  reverend  monitor 
tells  him  of  the  mnrderer^s  death  in 
judgment  or  in  mercy. 

^ '  lu  mercy,  dear  my  Lord !  ia  meiey  !* 
answered  Mr  Hylton,  with  a  brightcniiig 
coimtenance  and  a  cheerful  voice  :  *  in 
yon,  spared  to  advanced  age,  I  see  before 
me  only  a  monument  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness !  Had  yon  continued  till  now,  deaf 
to  the  teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit— dead 
to  His  gracious  influences — hateful,  re- 
lentless, and  vindictive — this  which  ha^ 
now  occurred  would,  to  my  poor  thinking, 
have  appeared  to  speak  only  in  judgment, 
uttering  condemnation  in  your  ears,  and 
sealing  your  eyes  in  judicial  blindness ! 
But  you  have  been  enabled  to  hear  a  still 
small  voice,  whose  melting  accents  have 
pierced  through  your  deaf  ear,  and  broken 
a  heart  once  obdurate  in  pride  and  hope- 
lessly unforgiving.  Plainly  I  speak,  dear 
my  Lord,  for  my  mission  I  feel  to  be  now 
no  longer  one  of  terror,  but  of  eonsola- 
tion!  It  is  awfhl,  but  awfbl  in  mercy 
only,  and  condescension  ! '  ^ 

The  Earl  is  old ;  but  there  lives 
another  still  older,  who  must  be  visited 
without  delay.  The  Saxon  patriarch, 
who,  when  we  first  saw  him,  a  man 
^*  of  simple  and  stem  character*'  clung 
to  his  Bible  as  to  the  rock  upon  which 
the  poor  of  this  world,  the  sorely  be- 
set and  the  heavily  tried,  can  alone 
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repose  in  peace,  and  who  referred  sim- 
ply, belieyingly,  and  lovih^y  to  that 
sacred  yolome,  as  the  cap  of  sorrow 
^w  fnller  and  fuller,  until  at  length 
it  overflowed  and  coidd  hold  no  more, 
— this  aged  man,  Ajliffe  the  grandfa- 
ther, still  lives  and  owns  the  cottage 
which  he  never  would  give  np.  What 
is  the  Earl  of  Milverstoke  to  do,  but 
to  ask  pardon  from  the  gray  hau^ 
of  the  man  whom  the  law  so  much 
offended,  and  he  still  more,  by  the 
cruel  harshness  of  his  once  impenitent 
spirit?  See  how  he  totters  to  the 
nnpollated  gate  I 

"  Mr  Hylton  was  moTed  almost  to  tears 
at  the  spectaele  which  was  before  his 
mind's  eye,  of  these  two  old  men  meeting 
for  the  first,  and  it  might  be  for  the' only, 
time  npon  earth  ;  and  his  offer  to  accom- 
pany his  Lordship  at  once  to  tiie  oottag0| 
the  Earl  ei^rly  accepted,  and  they  both 
t4M>k  their  departure.  As  the  carriage 
approached,  the  Earl  showed  no  little 
agitation  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
i&terriew. 

*  *  Yonder,'  said  Mr  Hylton  exultmgly, 
'  yonder  is  the  hnmble  place  where  dwells 
still,  and  bnt  a  little  longer,  one  whom 
angels  there  hare  ministered  to  ;  with 
whom  God  hath  there  eyer  communion  ; 
and  it  is  a  hallowed  spot  V 

"  The  Earl  spoke  not ;  and  in  a  few 
minntee'  time  he  was  to  be  seen,  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Hylton  and  a  servant,  close- 
ly H^proaching  Uie  cottage  door,  another 
preceding  him  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  standing  uncovered  outdde  the  door 
aa  the  Earl  entered  it ;  his  lordly  master 
himaelf  nneovering,  and  bowing  low  as  he 
stepped  within,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hyl- 
ton, who  led  him  up  to  old  Ayliffe,  say- 
ing, *  Adam,  here  comes  one  to  speak  with 
you— my  Lord  Milverstoke— who  saith 
that  he  hath  long,  in  heart,  done  to  you 
and  yours  injustice  ;  and  hatii  come  hither 
to  tell  you  so.*  The  Earl  trembled  on 
Mr  Hylton's  arm  while  he  said  this,  and 
stood  uncovered,  gazing  with  an  air  of 
reverence  at  the  old  man,  who,  when  they 
entered,  was  sitting  beside  the  fire,  lean- 
ing on  his  staff  beside  a  table,  on  which 
stood  his  old  Bible,  open,  with  his  spec- 
tacles lying  upon  it,  as  though  he  had  Jast 
laid  them  there.  He  rose  slowly  as  Mr 
Hylton'  finished  speaking. 

"  *  My  Lord,'  said  he  solemnly,  and 
standing  more  erectly  than  he  had  stood 
for  years, '  we  be  now  both  very  old  men, 
and  God  hath  not  spared  us  thus  long  for 
nothing.' 

'"Ay,  Adam  Ayliffe,  indeed  it  is  so  1 
Will  you  forgive  me  and  take  my  huid  f 
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said  the  Earl  ikmtly,  advanchig  his  right 
hand. 

**'Ay,  my  Lord~ay,  in  the  name  of 
God  I  feeling  that  I  have  had  eiomewhat 
to  forgive  !  For  a  father  am  I,  and  a 
father  wut  thou,  my  Lord  1  Here,  since 
it  hath  been  asked  for,  is  my  hand,  that 
never  was  withheld  from  man  thatldndly 
asked  for  it ;  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 
thee  with  it  I  God  bless  thee,  my  Lord, 
in  these  thine  old  and  feeble  days— old 
and  feeble  are  we  both,  and  the  grcut' 
hopver  it  a  hurthen  to  U8,* 

^'  Let  me  sit  down,  my  friend,'  said 
the  Earl  gently.  ^  I  am  feebler  than  thou; 
and  be  thou  seated  also !'  They  both  sat 
down  opposite  to  each  other,  Mr  Hylton 
looking  on  in  silence.  *  God  may  forgive 
me  (and  may  He,  of  His  infinite  mercy  !) 
— ^thou,  my  fellow-creature,  may 'st  forgive 
me  ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  when  I 
am  here  looking  at  thee.  Good  Adam  I 
what  hast  thou  not  gone  through  these 
twenty  years  !'  faltered  the  Earl. 

^'Ay,  twenty  years  it  is!'  echoed 
Ayliffe  solemnly,  sighing  deeply,  and 
looking  vrith  sorrowful  dignity  at  the 
Earl.  *  Life  hath,  during  Uiese  twenty 
years,  been  a  long  journey,  through  a 
country  dark  and  lonesome ;  but  ye^  here 
is  the  lamp  that  hath  shone  ever  blessedly 
beside  me,  or  I  must  have  stumbled,  and 
missed  my  way  for  ever,  and  perished  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  1'  As 
he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadflutly 
on  the  Earl,  and  he  placed  his  hand  rever- 
ently upon  the  sacred  volume  beside 
him. 

^'Adam,  God  hath  greatly  humbled 
me,  and  mightily  afflicted  me  !'  said  the 
Earl  ;<  I  am  not  what  I  was  1' 

'''The  scourge  thou  doubtless  didst 
need,  my  Lord,  and  it  hath  been  heavily 
laid  upon  thee  ;  yet  it  Is  in  meroy  to  thee 
that  thou  art  here,  my  good  Lorid  I'  said 
Ayliffe,  with  an  eye  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
belonging  only  to  one  who  spoke  with 
authority.  '  It  is  in  mercy,  too,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  to  me,  that  I  am  here  to  receive 
and  listen  to  Uiee  I  I,  too,  have  been  . 
perverse  and  rebellious,  yet  have  I  been 
spared  1 — And  art  thou  then,  my  Lord, 
in  thy  heart  satisfied  that  my  poor  son 
hath  indeed  suffered  wrongfully  V 

^ '  Good  Adam,'  said  the  EmtI  sorrow- 
fully, and  yet  with  dignity,  '  I  believe 
now  that  thy  son  is  innocent,  and  ought 
not  to  have  suffered ;  yet  God  hath 
chosen  that  we  should  not  see  all  things 
as  He  seeth  them,  Adam.  The  law,  with 
which  I  had  nought  to  do,  went  right  as 
the  law  of  men  goeth ;  bnt,  alas  1  as  for 
me,  what  a  spirit  hath  been  shown  by  me 
towards  thee  and  thine  I  Forgive  me, 
Adam  I    There  is  one  here  that  knoweth 
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more  against  me' — the  Earl  turoed  to- 
wards Mr  Hylton  with  a  look  of  gloomy 
Bignificanee — ^'than  I  dare  tell  thee»  of 
none  own  awfUl  guiltiness  before  God.' 

^ '  He  is  merci^  1  he  is  merciful  V  said 
Ayliffe. 

**<  Wilt  thou  giye  me  a  token  of  thy 
forgiTeness  of  a  spirit  most  bitter  and 
Inhuman  V  "said  the  Earl  presently.  '  If 
thy  poor  son  Adam  cometh  homo  while  I 
ItTO,  wilt  thou  speak  with  him  that  he 
forgiye  me  my  cruel  heart  towards  him  I 
— ^that  he  accept  amends  at  my  hands  1 ' 

^  ^  For  amends,  my  Lord/  said  Aylifre, 
'  doubtless  he  will  haye  none  but  those 
which  God  may  proyide  for  him  ;  and  my 
■on  hath  no  claim  upon  thee  for  human 
amends.  His  forgiyeness  I  know  that 
thou  wilt  haye,  for  aught  in  which,  my 
liord,  thou  may'st  haye  wronged  him  by 
nncharitableness ;  or  he  is  not  son  of 
mine,  and  God  hath  afflicted  himin  yain.' 

<*  Here  Mr  Hylton  interposed,  obserying 
the  Earl  grow  yery  hixki,  and  rose  to 
assist  him  to  the  door. 

"  *  Good  day,  friend  Adam,  good  day,' 
said  Lord  MiWerstoke  feebly,  but  cor- 
dially grasping  the  hand  which  Ayliffe 
tendered  to  him.  'I  will  come  hither 
again  to  see  thee  ;  but  if  I  may  not,  wilt 
thou  come  yonder  to  me  1  Say  yes,  good 
Adam  1  for  my  days  are  fewer,  I  feel, 
thui  thine  I' 

*^  *  When  thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  my 
good  Lord,  I  will  come  to  thee  1'  said 
Ayliffe,  sadly,  following  the  Earl  to  the 
door,  and  gazing  after  him  till  he  had 
driyen  away." 

That  time  came  soon.  The  Earl 
grows  ill ;  his  end  approaches.  Ex- 
quisitely beantlM  is  the  description  of 
that  end.  Remembering  the  old  man's 
plighted  word,  the  sick  nobleman 
sends  his  senrant  to  the  cottage,  and 
demands  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given.  The  old  man  hears  and  trem- 
bles ;  but  with  a  solemn  countenance 
he  gets  his  hat  and  stick,  puts  his 
Bible  under  his  a^ed  arm,  and  answers, 
^*  Aj,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  my  Lord." 

^  When  the  Earl  saw  him  it  was  about 
eyening,  and  the  sun  tras  -setting,  and  its 
declining  rays  shone  softly  into  the  room. 

^'  Adam,  see — ^it  is  going  down  1'  said 
Lord  Milyerstoke  in  a  low  tone,  looking 
sadly  at  Adam,  and  pointing  to  the 
Bun. 

« *  How  is  thy  soul  with  God  V  said  the 
old  man,  with  great  solemnity. 

**  The  Earl  placed  his  hands  together, 
and  remained  silent  for  some  moments. 
Then  he  said,  'I  would  it  were,  good 
Adam,  as  I  belieye  thine  is  1' 

^  *  Nay,  my  good  Lord,  think  only  of 


thine  own,  not  mine  ;  I  am  sinftil,  aod 
often  of  weak  faith.  Bat  hast  thovfiulh 
and  hope !' 

*<'  I  thank  God,  Adam,  that  I  haye  seas 
little  1  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  weak 
astray  1  But  I  haye  sinned  deeper  ihsa 
eyen  thou  thinkest,  good  soul !' 

^ '  But  His  mercy,  to  whom  the*  tit 
going,  is  deeper  than  thy  sins  I' 

*<'0h,  Adam !  I  haye  this  day  eftsa 
thought  that  1  oould  die  more  peaeeMly 
in  thy  little  cottage  than  in  this  place  P 

***  So  thy  heart  and  soul  be  liglityiriisi 
signifies  where  thou  diest !' 

«'  Adam,'  said  the  Earl,  gently,  <tbo« 
speakest  somewhat  sternly  to  one  with  a 
broken  spirit— but  God  bless  thee  !  thy 
yoice  searcheth  me  I  Wilt  thou  make 
me  a  promise,  Adam  f  said  the  £srl, 
softly  placing  his  hand  in  that  of  Aylifie« 

**  ^  Ay,  my  Lord,  if  I  can  perform  it.' 

<''  Wilt  thou  follow  me  to  the  graye !  I 
would  haye  followed  thee,  hadst  thou 
gone  first  V 

*<<I  will!'  replied  Adam,  looking 
solemnly  at  the  Earl. 

^  ^  And  now  giye  me  thy  prayers,  dear 
Adam  t  Pray  for  him  that — is  to  come 
after  me — ^for  I  go-^and  in  peace— in 
peace — ' 

**  Lady  Alkmond,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  obseryed  a  great  change 
come  suddenly  oyer  the  Earl's  face,  whOe 
Adam  was  opening  the  Bible  and  ad- 
Justing  his  glasses  to  read  a  Psalm.  She 
hastened  round,  she  leaned  down  and 
kissed  the  Earl's  forehead  and  cheek, 
grasped  his  thin  fingers,  and  burst  iale 
weeping.  But  the  Earl  saw  her  not,  nor 
heard  her :  he  was  no  longer  among  the 
liying  I" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Eari  of 
Milverstoke  does  what  justice  he  may 
to  the  falsely  banished  man  and  his 
family,  by  making  such  provision  for 
them  in  his  will,  as  his  circumstances 
allow  and  his  dignity  requires.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  close 
of  the  career  of  the  Ayliffe  family  is 
as  serene  and  happy,  as  it  was  stormy 
and  disastrous  in  its  beginning.  Thej 
are  not  compenmUd  for  long-snflering 
by  the  money  of  his  lordship ;  but  they 
are  made  to  see  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  unsearchable  and  past  finding  oat, 
and  that  now,  indeed,  men  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  though  hereafter  they 
shall  see  face  to  face,  and  know  eyes 
as  they  are  known.  Knowledge 
and  consolation  rightly  understood,  is 
cheaply  purchased,  though  even  with 
a  life  of  trouble,  sndh  as  Adam  Ayliife 
saw. 
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There  remaina  tat  a  word  or  two 
more  to  say  concerning  this  history, 
and  the  tale  is  told.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  Lord  Alkmond  quitted  the 
banqueting  room  on  the  night  of  his 
murder  on  account  of  the  discussion 
of  a  snbject  which  seemed  greatly  to 
annoy  hun.  That  subject,  as  appears 
in  the  coarse  of  the  story,  was  dubl- 
UKG.  Let  the  author  explain  the 
mystery.  It  mi^ht  haye  haa  much  to 
do  with  the  tragical  catastrophe.  Ex- 
plained, it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
whateyer. 

« Among  seyeral  letters  which  oome  to 
the  Cistlo  shortly  after  the  Earl's  sud- 
den illness^  was  one  marked  '  Immediate' 
and    *  Private   and    Confidential/    and 
bore  outside  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of. 
State.    From  this  letter  poor  Lady  Emily 
iMont  the  lamentable  intelligence   that 
her  brother,  the  late  Lord  Alkmond  had, 
when  on  the  Continent,  and  shortly  be- 
fne  his  marriage,  slain  in  a  dnel   a 
Unagarian  oflloer,  whom,  baring  challeng- 
ed for  seme  aflbont  which  had  passed  at 
diimer,  he  had  ran  through  the  heart, 
and  killed  on  the  spot :  the  unfortunate 
officer  learing  behind  him,  alas  1  a  widow 
and  seTeral  orphans,  all  of  them  reduced 
to  beggary.    The  disipute  which  had  led 
to  these  disastrous  results,  had  been  one 
ef  really  a  trivial  nature,  but  magnified 
Into    importance  by   the  young  Lord's 
quick  and  imperious  temper,  which  had 
led  him  to  dictate  terms  of  apology  bo 
humiliating  and  offensive,  that   no  one 
eoald  sabmit  to  them.    Wherefore  the 
two  met ;  and  presently  the  Hungarian 
fell  dead,  his  adversary's  rapier  baring 
pasMd  clean  through  the  heart    It  was, 
however,  aa  aflEair  that  had  been:  managed 
with  perfect  propriety ;  with  an  exact 
observance  of  the  rules  of  duelling  I    All 
had  beto  done  legitimately  !    Yet  was  it 
McaoaB  ;  an  honourable,  a  right  honour- 
able, murder :  murder  as  clear  and  glar- 
ing, bdbre  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  as 
that  by  which  Lord  Alkmond  had  himself 
fidlea.    When  thus  fearfully  summoned 
away  to  his  account,  the  young  noble's 
own  hand  vras  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed:  and  so  went   he 
into  the  awful   presence  of  the   Most 
High,  whose  voice  had  ever  upon  earth 
been  sounding  tremendous  in  his  ears,-i- 
Where  u  thy  hrotkeri     What  hut  thou 
dome  7    The  9oi4fe  of  thy  brother^e  Hood 
orieA  wnto  me  from  &e  groundm    Unhappy 
ssan  1  well  might  his  heart  have  been 
heavy,  when  men  expected  it  to  be  light- 
eet  1  Well  might  his  countenance  darken, 
and  his  soul  shudder  within  him,  under 
the  mortal  throes  of  a  guilty  conscience  I 


From  hisl&ther's  splendid  banqueting- 
table  he  had  been  driven  by  remorse  and 
horror  ;  for  his  companions,  unconscious 
that  they  were  stabbing  to  the  heart  one 
who  was  present,  would  talk  of  duelling, 
and  of  one  sanguinary  duel  in  particular, 
that  bore  a  ghastly  resemblance  to  his 
own*    Such  poor  amends  as  might  be  in 
his  power  to  make,  he  had  striven  to 
offer  to  the  miserable  fkmily  whom  he 
had  bereaved,  beggared,  and  desolated, 
to  vindicate  an  honour  which  had  never 
been  for  one  instant  really  questioned, 
or  compromised ;  and  if  it  had  been 
tarnished,    could    blood    cleanse    and 
brighten    it  t      All    the    money    that 
he  could  ordinarily  obtain  firom  the  Earl, 
had  from  time  to  time  been  furnished  by 
Lord  Alkmond  to  the  fkmily  of  his  vic- 
tim.   For  them  it  was  that  he  had  im- 
portuned his  father  for  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  make  for  them  an  ample  and 
permanent  provision.     Only  the  day  be- 
fore that  on  which  he  had  quitted  Lon- 
don, to  partake  of  the  Christmas  festiri- 
ties,  had  he  written  an  earnest  letter  to 
the  person  abroad  with  whom  he  had  long 
communicated  on  the  subject,  assuring 
him  that  within  a  few  weeks  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  final  arrangement  should 
be  made.     And  he  had  resolved  to  make 
a  last  strenuous  effort  with  the  Earl ;  but 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  dared  not,  except 
as  a  matter  of  dire  necessity,  tell  the 
nature  of  his  exigency.    And  why  dared 
not  the  son  tell  his  father  1  And  why  had 
that  father  shrunk,  blighted,  from  the 
mention,  by  Captain  Lutteridge  and  Mr 
Hylton,  of  the  conversation  which  had 
driven  his  son  out  into  the  solitude  where 
he  was  slain  t  Alas  1  it  opened  to  Lord 
Milverstoke  himself  a  very  frightfhl  re- 
trospect ;  through  the  rista  of  years  his 
anguished,    terror-stricken    eye    settled 
upon  a  crimsoned  gloom — 

"  Oh,  Lord  Milverstoke  I— and  then 
would  echo  in  thy  ears,  also,  those  appal- 
ling sounds, — what  hast  thou  done  ? 

'^  For  THY — Honour  I  also,  had  been 
dyed  in  blood  1'' 

We  have  told  as  well  as  we  may, 
bnt  very  imperfectly  as  we  feel,  the 
story  of  "  Now  and  Then."  It  is  not  for 
ns  to  advise  the  reader  to  get  the  vo- 
lume and  to  read  it  for  himself.  For 
this  he  will,  as  he  should,  use  his  own 
discretion ;  but  we  will,  as  a  faithful 
Mentor,  and  a  long-tried  friend,  en- 
treat him,  grave,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sponsible Christian  man  as  he  is, 
should  he  peruse  the  volume,  to  con- 
sider well  at  its  close  the  actual  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  book  has  left 
him.  We  hold  this  to  be  the  true  test 
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of  all  literary  metal,  whosoever  be  the 
coiner,  wheresoever  be  the  mint.  If 
the  solemn  elements  brought  into  the 
light  and  pleasant  textnre  of  this  sim- 
ple nan*atiye,  do  not  elevate  the  spirit 
and  brace  the  heart  of  all  bnt  the 
thorough  sceptic — ^whom  nothing  will 
elevate  bnt  liquor,  and  nothing  brace 
but  a  good  three-inch  oak  stick — ^we 
are  content  to  be  set  down  as  the  mere 
slavish  flatterer  of  Mr  Warren,  and  not 
as  his  calm  and  uninfluenced,  though 
warm  and  devoted  counsellor.  The 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  London 
have  dwelt  upon  the  contrast  which 
"  Now  andThen  "  affords  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  impression  these 
critics  have  received.  Whether  we 
regard  the  tendency  and  object  of  the 
story,  its  conception  and  execution, 
the  style  of  the  language,  or  the  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  that  between  this  production 
and  the  heap  of  Christmas  and  other 
tales  that  drop  uselessly,  and  worse 
than  uselessly,  into  the  world,  there 
is  aU  the  difference  of  the  bright,  fresh, 
vigorous  mountain  air,  and  the  thick 
fusty  atmosphere  of  the  lanes. 

The  current  of  piety  that  flows  so 
equably  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
work,  is  lucid  as  a  stream,  polluted  by 
no  admixture  of  rank  weeds  or  earthly 
dirt.   It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by 
the  leading  joumsd  of  the  world,  that 
"Now  and  Then"  "  is  a  vindication  in 
beautiful  prose  of  the  ways  of  Grod  to 
roan."     Every  actor  in  the  history 
vindicates  these  ways :  every  fact  as 
it  arises  does  the  same.     The  old 
Saxon  Ayliffe,  who,  from  his  entrance 
till  his  exit,  maintains  the  justice  of 
Grod^s  doings,  and  walks  peacefiilly 
and  unruffled  over  burning  plough- 
shares, because  he  sublimely  feels  the 
practical  influence  of  his  faith,  is  one 
champion.    Hylton,  the  indefatigable 
clergyman,  doing  good  for  his  Mas- 
ter's sake,  reproving  the  high-bom, 
sympathising  with  the  lowly,  preach- 
ing and  acting  reconciliation  eveir- 
where,  is  another  champion.     The 
Earl  of  Milverstoke  is  a  champion  too. 
If  he  be  not,  our  soul  has  been  moved 
in  vain  by  the  childlike  piety  and 
humble  self-denial   of  his  broken- 
hearted latter  days. 


There  is  one  thii^  more  to  note, 
and  then  we  have  £>ne.    We  have 
said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  there  are  certain  folks  m 
London    and    the  provinces,  who, 
thinking  themselves  remaikabl j  fine 
fellows,  and  quite  above  the  cant  of 
religion  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  will 
pooh,  pooh  tiie  noble  tendency  of '^Kow 
and  Then,"  and  talk  about  "stupid  old 
tunes,"  "  superstition,"  "  hombug," 
and  the  necessity  of  going  a-head  in 
these  enlightened  days,  whereby  they 
mean  going  to  the  devil  headlong, 
though  they  know  it  not.  These  wor- 
thies, however,  will  do  something  tdsm 
than  pooh,  pooh.    They  will  retire  to 
theur  tap-rooms,  and  fill  their  littleaools 
with  gin  in  sheer  envy  and  disgust, 
Mr  Warren,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Ayli£fe  family,  has  beaten  the  bOuNu 
discontented  democrats  on  their  own 
ground.    He  has  taken  for  his  hero  a 
man  of  the  people,  bnt  he  has  sus- 
tained the  heroism  with  ample  justioe 
to  all  the  world  besides.    Altboagh 
the  author  of  "  Nature's  Aristocracy,** 
and  "  The  Godlike  Bricklayer,"  may 
be  a  paragon  of  benevolence,  yet  be 
has  not  afl  the  benevolence  ^di  this 
huge  worid  of  benevolence  c<mtauis. 
We  will  not  venture  to  hint  that  there 
lives  a  human  being  better  than  him- 
self, bnt  perhaps  there  live  a  few 
nearly,  if  not  qmte  as  good. 

Mr  Warren  does  justice  to  the 
masses :  but  he  is  much  too  honest 
and  too  upright — ^being  himaelf  oneof 
the  masses  —  to  uphold  their  privi- 
leges at  the  sacrifice  of  other  men^s 
lawful  and  just  rights.  He  does  not 
do  it ;  and  the  Eng^sh  peojde,  who 
love  fair  play,  will  honour  him  for  his 
work. 

We  honour  him  too,  and  oordiaily 
shake  him  by  the  hand  1  He  has  not 
done  wOTse  tlian  Maga  expected  from 
his  hidustry  and  genius.  Had  be  done 
worse,  by  our  inunortality  I  much  as  we 
love  him,  much  as  he  has  done  for  ns, 
and  we  for  him,  much  as  we  have  done 
together,  he  should  have  folt  the  force 
of  her  frown,  and  been  tapped— -gently, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  offence—with 
the  crutch  that,  ere  now,  with  a  Uow 
has  dealt  death  to  the  chariataa  and 
impostor. 


PrmUd  b^  WiUiam  Blackwood  amd  Son$,  Edmlmrgk. 
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It  is  piopnlarly  ayerred  by  our 
Soathern  neigfaboors  that  the  house  of 
erery  fisgliabmaji  is  his  castle.  Ko 
doabt  to  a  certain  extent  this  may  be 
true.  In  the  modem  mansion,  as  in 
the  ancient  fortalice,  the  yictnaling  de- 
partment is  always  a  matter  of  prime 
importance^  and  Chabb's  patent  safety 
kK^  may  be  accepted  as  a  conyenient 
sabetitate  for  the  portcollis.  Yet, 
after  all,  we  snspect  that  the  resem- 
blance, if  the  matter  be  dosely  inves- 
tigated, will  torn  out  to  be  rather 
imaginary  than  real.  A  castle^  ac- 
conUsg  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
imlnbed  from  an  early  course  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  feudal  reading,  must 
haye  been  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise, 
and  the  possessors  of  it  wholly  ex- 
empt from  that  never-ending  series  of 
daily  persecuticm  to  which  we,  un- 
happy modems,  are  subjected.  With 
a  good  eight-foot  tl^lck  wall  of  solid 
masonry  around,  a  moat  broad  enough 
to  boflto  the  leap  of  Flying  Childers, 
and  deep  enough  to  have  drenched  the 
scalping-lock  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  and 
a  few  fakonets  and  patereroes  sym- 
metrkaliy  arranged  along  the  para- 
pets, a  man  might  afford  to  enjoy  a 
qniei  ni^t's  rest  without  dre^  of 
duns,  or  any  fear  of  the  visits  of  that 
moat  malignantof  unexecuted  ruffians, 
the  tax-gatherer.  He  might  give  a 
jocular  rejoinder  to  the  summons  of 
the  pursuivant  who  appeared  before  his 
galea  with  the  intelligence  of  a  further 
ndiway  call ;  and  dismay  any  invading 
inip  by  the  apparition  of  a  scarecrow 
dai^^g  from  a  gallows  on  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  donjon-keep.  Nay,  if  cur- 
rency were  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  garrison, 
Castle  Dangerous  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  bank  parlour  has 
shown  itself  in  late  times  under  the 
operation  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  Act  for 
the  perpetuation  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. A  simple  announcement  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  a  large  as- 
sortment of  cast-off  uniforms  and  rusty 
armour  for  sale,  would  infallibly  at- 
tract to  the  stronghold  a  collection  of 
Caucasians  who  adhere  to  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  Once  within  the  guard- 
room, we  should  deal  summarily,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Sir  Reginald  F]X)n t- 
de-B(Buf,  with  these  infidels.  The 
forceps  should  be  produced,  and  no 
ether  or  chloroform,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  allowed.  We  should  nego- 
tiate with  Moses  or  Mephibosheth  at 
the  rate  of  units  for  a  stump,  tens  for 
a  decayed,  and  hundreds  for  an  un- 
impeachable grinder  ;  and  may  we 
never  shake  shekel  again  if  we  do  not 
think  we  could  extract  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ransom  from  the  jaws  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Captivity  I  As  to 
the  advent  of  many  enemies,  we  should 
be  utterly  and  entirely  fearless. 
Cohom  and  Yauban  might  come  with 
their  lines,  and  mines,  and  battering- 
trains  without  disturbing  our  equani* 
mity,  or  causing  the  slightest  tremor 
in  our  hand  as  we  filled  out  our  post- 
prandial bumpers  of  Bordeaux.  .  So 
lonifas  powder  lasted  and  shot  was 
identiiul,  we  should  reciprocate  the 
hostile  compliments  by  all  manner  of 
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shell  and  canister ;  and,  if  the  metal  of 
the  rogues  proved,  in  the  long  run, 
too  heavy  for  us,  they  should  have  our 
full  permission  to  pound  away  until 
they  were  tired  ;  and,  on  entering  the 
citadel,  they  would  fiitd  us  smoking 
our  pipe  in  the  cartridge-room,  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  or  as  Marius  at  Car- 
thage, or  General  Chass^  at  Antwerp, 
or  any  other  warrior  and  hero  of  anti- 
quity whomsoever. 

Now  take  that  picture— compare  it 
with  the  state  of  your  present  domi- 
cile— and  tell  us  whether,  in  effect, 
the  fortalice  is  not  an  Eden  ?    What 
kind  of  existence  do  you  lead  in  that 
Heriot  Row  house,  for  which,  last  year, 
when  shares  were  up,  you  were  ass 
enough  to  pay  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds?  You  cannot  go  into  your 
room  after  breakfast  to  write  an  article 
for  Blackwood,  or  to  draw  a  condescen- 
dence,  without    hearing   every  five 
minutes  the  dissonance  of  that  ceaseless 
bell.    Not  unearned  are  poor  Grizzy's 
eleemosynary  Christmas   shoes,   for 
fully  one-half  of  the  day  is  that  most 
weary  wight  occupied  in  flitting  from 
the  regions  beneath  to  answer  the 
summons  which  may  bring  an  invita- 
tion or  a  fee,  but  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  the  announcement  of  a 
gaping  creditor.      First,  in  comes  a 
document  wafei^d,  according  to  that 
beastly  practice,  which,  for  the  credit 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  hope  is  a 
modem  invention.     That^  of  com*se, 
goes  into  the  waste  basket  without 
more  remark  than  a  passing  objurga- 
tion.   Then  follow  the  prospectuses  of 
three  insurance  companies,  you  being 
nes^Iy  ruined  abready  with  the  amount 
which  you  are  compelled  to  pay  annu- 
ally, in  virtue  of  your  marriage  con- 
tract, to  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund. 
Next  appears  a  long  slip,  purporting 
to  be  the  intimation  of  a  police  assess- 
ment.    You  swear  savagely,  having 
ascertained  thefact,  by  dint  of  a  spirited 
correspondence  in   the   newspapers, 
that  the  available  force  of  that  esteem- 
ed body  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
is  not  much  over  a  dozen,  and  hav- 
ing accurate  personal  corroboration  of 
the  statistics  by  walking  the  other  day 
into  an  unmolested  bicker,  from  which 
you  emerged  with  a  broken  hat,  and 
a  head  phrenologised  by  a  blacking 
bottle.    Before  you  have  recovered 
from  this,  you  receive  another  missive 


with  a  charge  for  Ueaning  thestreets — 
an  operation  which  you  know,  to  your 
cost,  has  been  performed  througnoat 
the  last  thaw  exclusively  by  the  pet- 
ticoats of  the  females ;  and  upon  the 
back  of  this  appear  mulctures  touching 
gas  and  water.    A  huge  oblong  mis- 
sive, the  envelope  whereof  bears  on  a 
comer  the  letters  O.  H.  M.  S.,  and 
which  is  sealed  with  a  most  imposing 
and  royal  escutcheon,  deludes  you  for 
a  moment  into  the  belief  that  Lord 
John  Russell  has  at  last  exhibited  a 
gleam  of  common-sense,  and  has  re- 
commended you  to  her  Majesty  either 
for  a  commissionership  or  for  a  rea- 
sonable place  on  the  pension  list,  in 
consequence  of  your  balaamite  contri- 
butions to  the  unsaleable  Edinboigh 
Review.    You  open  it,  and  behold,  it 
contains  nothing  but  a  warning  that 
you  have  not  paid  the  last  quarter  of 
your  compounded  and  thrice  confoond- 
ed  income-tax  I    A  gentleman  next 
requests  the  honour  of  a  moment's 
interview.    In  the  hope  that  he  may 
prove  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,    you 
weakly  yield ;  and  Incontinently  an 
individual  with  a  strong  Lsra^itish 
countenance,  a  fetid  breath,  and  an 
odour  of  stale  tobacco  floating  around 
his  person,  solicits  the  honour  of  your 
custom  for  a  packet  of  sealing-wax,  a 
gross  of  steel  pens,  or  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch.     You  eject  him  in 
a  tornado  of  wrath ;  but  the  cop  of 
your  misery  is  not  full.     Aaron  \a 
succeeded  by  Mendizabel — an  expa- 
triated Spanish  grandee,  who  bean  a 
strong  recommendation  from  an  indi- 
vidual whose  handwriting  seems  to  be 
attached  to  every  begging  petition  in 
the  country.  This  fcdlow  won't  choosy 
to  understand  you,  however  fraatie 
you  may  appear;  so  that,  for  the  8ab% 
of  peace,  you  violate  your  conscience 
and  get  rid  of  him  at  the  expenditure 
of  a  shilling.    Grizzy  is  called  up,  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  her  want  of 
discrimination  in  admitting  the  illus- 
trious stranger ;  and  the  consequeme 
is  that,  on  the  very  next  summons, 
she  peremptorily  denies  you  to  a  Glas- 
gow agent  who  has  come  throng^ 
by  special  train  for  a  consultation 
on  a  case  of  emergency.     Last  of 
all,  just  as  you  are  settling  steadily 
to  your  work,  and  turning  over  the 
third  sheet  of  foolscap,  in  walks  your 
friend  ths  Hayerul,  on  no  earthly 
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errand  whatever,  except  to  mquire 
how  yon  are  getting  on.  Of  all  social 
pests,  this  ^Dd  of  animal  is  nn- 
donbtedij  the  worst.  In  intellect  he 
is  singidarlj  weak:  in  disposition 
carious  and  prying.  He  hops  abont 
your  study  like  a  magpie,  eying  every 
letter,  as  thongh  he  longed  to  make 
himself  master  of  its  contents ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  you  believe  the 
creature  to  be  strictly  honest,  yon 
wonld  on  no  acoonnt  leave  him  for  a 
conple  of  minutes  in  nndistarbed  pos- 
session of  the  sanctum.  He  peeps  into 
ereiy  book,  indulges  you  with  a  quan* 
tity  of  small  literary  swipes,  and  finally 
fastening  upon  a  volume  of  prints,  en- 
treats you  to  go  ou  witii  your  occupa- 
tion, as  he,  the  Haveril,  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  task  of  entertaining 
himself.  Culpable  homicide,  say  onr 
law-bo(^,  ranges  from  a  crime  of  great 
enormify  to  the  smallest  possible  frac- 
tton  of  imputed  guilt ;  and  if,  under  such 
aggravating  drcnmstances,  you  were 
totossyoor  acquaintance  out  of  the 
window,  it  is  not  likely  that  your  sub- 
seqaent  sentence  would  be  severe. 
Bat  yon  have  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  a  sort  of  attachment  to  the 
nincompoop,  whom  you  Imow  to  be 
ntteily  hannless,  and  who,  moreover, 
to  do  him  justice,  invariably  stands 
up  for  yon,  whenever  yon  are  assailed 
m  yomr  absence.  Therefore  you  ab- 
stain from  violence,  and  the  penance 
which  yon  heroically  undergo  is  but 
one  degree  short  of  martyrdom.  Un- 
der the  visitation  of  these  Egyptian 
plagnes,  the  morning  wears  InsensiMy 
away;  and  the  imp  of  darkness,  when 
he  calls  for  copy  abont  dinner-time,  is 
summarily  exorcised,  and  despatched, 
empty-handed,  to  the  solitudes  of  his 
awMden!  Is  there,  then,  any  feasible 
caae  of  resemblanGe  between  the  for- 
tress and  the  modem  mansion? 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  a  perusal  of  the  speeches 
hitdy  delivered  at  Manchester  on  the 
subject  of  our  national  defences.  The 
question  is  one  of  undoubted  interest  to 
US  ail,  and  it  IS  well  that  it  should  be 
brought  forward  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cpssed  in  time.  If  there  is  danger, 
either  immediate  or  impending,  let  us 
know  it,  and  then,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  shall  be  forwamed  if  not  forearmed. 
The  Duke  of  Welllngt<m~a  tolerable 
mifitaiy  authoiity,  as  times  go — haa 


alreadygiven  ns  his  opinion  on  the  point, 
and  that  opinion  has  been  immediately 
met  and  contradicted  by  the  sapient 
Mr  Richard  Oobden.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  the  exact  amount  of  Mr  Cobden's 
attainments  in  the  arts  of  strategy  and 
fortification ;  but  as  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  ^*  myriad-minded  "  gentleman,  of 
fan:  average  conceit,  and  more  than 
average  effrontery,  and  as  we  have 
hitherto  abstained  fh>m  making  special 
mention  of  him  in  onr  columns,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  see  how 
he  has  acquitted  himself  in  the  lists 
against  the  veteran  conqueror  of  Na- 
poleon. Our  old  friend  Tomkins — 
he  of  the  Ten  Tnmblers — ^nsed  to  be, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  rather  eloquent 
upon  this  weighty  topic.  Tomkins,  in 
eariyUfe,  had  sustained  an  amatory 
disappointment,  in  competition  with  a 
thwacking  drum-major ;  and  therefore 
always  looked  upon  the  army  with 
somewhat  of  a  jaundiced  eye.  The 
sound  of  the  fife,  clarion,  and  trumpet 
was  ever  after  distastefU  to  his  ear ; 
and  he  never  trotted  his  mare  past  a 
marching  regiment  of  these  scarlet 
locusts,  without  a  spasm  of  righteous 
indignation.  "They  eat  our  bread, 
sir!**  he  would  say,  *'and  drink  of  our 
cup,  and  do  absolutely  nothing  in  re- 
turn. The  sooner  we  get  lid  of  them 
the  better.  An  Englishman,  sir,  needs 
no  hired  supernumeraries  to  protect  his 
home.  When  was  our  soil  ever  in- 
vaded ?  Let  the  French  come,  and  we 
will  give  them  graves  I  *'  And  having 
delivered  himself  of  this  sublime  sen- 
timent, Tomkins  would  incontinently 
ring  for  another  tumbler.  It  always 
strudL  us,  however,  as  a  singular  proof 
of  the  eccentricities  or  rather  incon- 
sistencies of  genius,  that  our  distin- 
guished friend,  when  in  his  cups,  and 
towards  the  dose  of  the  evenmg,  in- 
variably began  to  glorify  himself  upon 
his  length  of  lineage  and  descent.  In 
support  of  these  heraldic  claims,  he 
was  wont  to  cite  the  case  of  his  great 
progenitor,  "  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily,'* who  just  about  a  century  ago 
had  the  condescension  to  hold  the 
stirrup  of  Lord  George  Murray,  as 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  when  the 
clans  marched  into  Derby.  Tomkins, 
on  the  strength  of  this  anecdote,  had 
rather  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
Jacobites,  and  would  never  allow  that 
the  enterprise  had  at  any  time  the 
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character  of  an  inyasion.  "  We  were 
ready,  sir,"  he  would  exclaim,  '*to 
have  marched  up,  in  the  Reform  year, 
from  Birmingham  to  London ;  and  who 
can  doubt  that,  had  we  done  so;  we 
should  have  driven  the  household 
troops  before  us  as  the  chaff  flies  out 
from  the  fanners  ?  " 

We  have  often  deeply  rcgetted  that 
Tomkins  did  not  survive  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  the  triumphs  of 
Sre^e-trade — a  cause  which  he  contri- 
buted materially  by  his  efibrts  and  his 
writings  to  advance.  The  leading  fea- 
ture of  his  character  was  the  total 
absence  of  every  kind  of  prejudice  or 
bigotry.  He  held  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle,  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta,  that  England  was  to  be  go- 
verned mainly  through  the  influence 
of  cotton  :  that  all  other  interests  were 
immeasurably  inferior  to  this,  and 
that  the  settlement  and  maintenance 
of  oar  colonies  was  a  gross  instance  of 
reckless  and  frantic  extravagance. 
"  Let  us  thrive,"  he  would  say, 
/^^  through  the  arts  of  universal  peace. 
Let  us  set  a  bright  example  to  the 
world  by  opening  our  ports  to  the  free 
admission  of  all  foreign  produce,  with- 
out any  kind  of  reciprocity  whatever. 
If  our  artisans  and  workmen  cannot 
maintain  their  ground,  let  them  go  to 
the  comfortable  Unions  we  have  pro- 
vided, and  pick  oakum  in  return 
for  their  rations  of  wholesome  bone- 
soiip !  Let  ns  hear  no  more  nonsense 
aboa  t  humanity  or  short-time  I  Cram 
the  children  into  the  factories  so  soon 
as  they  can  walk.  Early  habits  are 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  and 
fostering  industry.  Let  us  look  to  our 
imports,  and  the  exports  will  look  afler 
themselves.  Disband  the  army.  Re- 
duce the  navy.  Do  away  with  Church 
establishments.  Contract  the  cur- 
rency. Flabbergast  the  colonies ;  and 
Great  Britain  must  go  ahead !  "  Such 
were  the  expressed  opinions  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  who  now  sleeps 
ill  a  premature  sepulchre  at  Staley 
Bridge  :  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that 
in  matters  of  revenue,  he  was  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  sponge. 
Had  his  valuable  existence  been  pro- 
longed for  a  few  years,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
onward  movement,  and  might  have 
shared  in  the  rewards  which  are  grate- 
fully accorded  to  the  patriots  of  this 


latter  age.  Andrew  Marvell,  sitting 
incorruptible  in  his  garret  with  a 
shoulder-blade  of  mutton,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  favourite  example  with  the 
new  democratic  school.  They  affect 
ovations  and  banquets,  perform  con- 
tinental reforming  toun,  and  demean 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  ovr 
able  correspondent,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
who,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  been 
lately  invited  to  a  free-trade  demon- 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphoras, 
by  several  of  the  leading  Mnftis  of 
Constantinople.  Dunshunner  writes 
in  great  spirits,  and  has  promised  ns 
an  early  paper,  on  the  advantage  of 
our  establishing  free-trade  relatioas 
with  the  domestic  Circassian  market 
Failing  Tomkins,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  disdple  and 
successor,  Mr  Cobden.  In  fact,  the 
mantle  of  our  lamented  friend  has 
&llen  most  graoefhlly  upon  his  shonl- 
ders ;  and  ui  nothing  is  the  gennine 
likeness  more  displayed,  than  in  the 
contempt  which  both  of  them  have 
exhibited  for  the  standing  anny  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  this 
we  may  be  doing  Mr  Cobden  some 
little  wrong.  Tomkins,  we  know,  had 
just  and  natural  reason  for  abhor- 
ring the  sight  of  a  red-ooat ;  Cobden, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  no  such 
motive  for  dislike.  Of  the  two,  he  is 
the  calmer  and  the  cooler  man,  and 
very  naturally  looks  sedulously  about 
him  fbr  the  means  of  substantiating 
his  theories.  After  all  the  fine  words 
which  Sir  Robert  Feel  bestowed  upon 
him,  to  no  visible  improvement  of  his 
parsnips,  Mr  Cobden  very  naturally 
felt  a  little  uneasy  at  the  noa-fcdfil- 
ment  of  several  of  his  pn^becies.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  man  cannot  vaticinate 
in  this  country  without  undergouig  a 
certain  risk  of  subsequrat  stidtifica- 
tion ;  and  yet,  if  he  does  not  affect  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  your  patriot  is  uMally 
at  a  diiscount.  Our  memoiy  is  not  a 
very  good  one,  and  yet  we  have  hardly 
forgotten  certain  flourishes  by  Mr  Cob- 
den, regarding  the  immense  amount 
of  employment  which  was  to  accrue 
to  this  country,  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  his  favourite  measures. 
Br^Eid  was  to  be  as  cheap  as  dirt, 
common  luxuries  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  and  the  whole  British 
nation,  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
was  to  hold  a  perpetual  Jubilee  acd 
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jolltftcAtion,  to  the  mnsic  of  the  engine 
and  the  shnttle. 

"  Wild  dreams  !  but  inch 
As  Plato  loved;  rach  as,  irith  holy  zeal, 
Oar  Milton  worshipM.  Blessed  hopes !  awhile 
From  Ban  withheld,  eTen  to  the  latter  days !  ** 

and,  were  we  to  add,  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Canning^s  imitation  of  the  above 
passage,  the  concluding  line, 

"Till  Fnnce  shaU  come,  and  all  laws  be  re- 
pe«l*d,*' 

it  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  subject.  The 
resnlt,  howeyer,  so  far  as  we  have  jet 
seen,  has  by  no  means  justified  the 
experiment.  Trade,  instead  of  im- 
proving nnder  the  stimulus  of  free- 
trade,  has  fidlen  off,  and  a  year  of 
commercial  panic  and  misery  has  been 
the  result  of  the  liberal  nostrum. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  very  galling  to  our 
friends  of  the  biliy-roUer.  Old  stagers 
like  us,  who  are  sometimes  represented 
as  prosy,  because  we  reverence  time- 
honoured  principles,  love  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country,  and  defend  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  the  true 
founders  of  its  greatness,  are  supposed 
to  led  some  triumph  at  the  aspect  of 
the  present  depression,  and  to  exult 
over  the  slough  of  despond  in  which 
the  Whigs  are  left  to  flounder.  If 
there  be  any  who,  judging  from  their 
own  mean  nature,  so  thii&  of  us,  it  is 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  undeceive 
them.  Bitteriy  indeed  have  we 
mourned  over  the  spectacle  of  fraud 
and  imbeciUty  which  the  last  two  years 
have  diadoB^Ni  in  ^e  higher  places  of 
the  land,  and  most  earnestly  do  we  hope 
that,  ere  long,  the  true*hearted  people 
of  this  country  will  awake  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  present  perilous  and  by 
no  means  creditable  position.  All 
the  diflSculties  which  are  just  now 
pressing  npon  mmisters,  and  which, 
for  a  longer  period  than  we  can  ven- 
tare  to  calcuhite,  must  continue  to 
environ  them,  are  of  their  own  creat- 
ing, and  are  the  natural  effects  of  that 
nnoonstitutionai  policy  which  would 
saczifiee  every  thiufffor  the  mere  pos- 
aesaioo  of  power.  Do  we  speak  truth 
or  not?  Let  the  Chancdlor  of  the 
Exchequer  answer  us.  What  but  free- 
trade  and  its  concomitant  schemes 
has  lessened  the  revenue  and  increased 
the  pauperism  of  the  conutiy  ?  What 
but  the  vicious  and  yet  invincible 


desire  of  change,  consequent  on  a  con- 
test for  popularity,  has  struck  a  blow 
at  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  our  colonies,  which  has 
already  reacts  with  fearful  effect 
within  the  centre  of  the  mother- 
countiy? 

Mr  Cobden,  on  being  twitted  with 
the  failure,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
non-realisation  of  his  unqualified  pro- 
phecies, very  naturally,  but  not  very 
wisely,  flies  into  a  passion.  He  fixes, 
of  course,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  of  1846  as  the  prime  element 
of  justification.  Can  I  control  the 
elements? — says  he — can  I  regulate 
the  seasons?  Certainly  not,  Mr  Cob- 
den. We  presume  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  stupidest  operative  that 
used  to  bellow  in  your  congregation, 
and  who  believed  every  one  of  the 
golden  promises  which  ^on  were 
hardy  enough  to  enunciate,  ever 
dreamed  that  you  were  in  possession  of 
that  power.  Several  of  us,  moreover, 
are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole, 
you  have  been  rather  overrated  as  a 
conjurer,  and  that,  having  failed  in  your 
endeavours  to  get  into  an  empty  quart 
bottle,  you  are  not  a  whit  more  likely 
to  succeed  when  you  come  to  experi- 
ment upon  a  pint.  But  let  us  whisper 
in  your  ear  that  this  excuse  will 
hardly  serve  your  turn,  and  that  it  is 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  argu- 
ments which  you  used  to  advance. 
A  copious  supply  of  foreign  grain  was 
the  very  thing  for  which  you  and  your 
associates  primarily  clamoured.  You 
wanted  an  import  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, and  you  flattered  yourselves 
that,  for  each  quarter  of  American* 
wheat,  you  would  be  able  to  send  in 
exchange  so  many  yards  of  that 
calico  which  you  fondly  maintain  to 
be  the  principal  fabric  of  the  world. 
You  were  content,  and  you  have  said 
it  over  and  over  again,  to  tftko  your 
chance  of  the  home  market,  provided 
the  other  ones  were  opened  to  you. 
Now  that  you  have  them  open,  and 
now  that  wheat  has  come  in  such 
abundance  as  even  your  most  sanguine 
anticipations  could  not  have  con- 
ceived, you  have  the  coolness  and 
effrontery  to  tui-n  round  and  throw 
the  blame  upon  Providence,  for  having 
speedily  brought  about  the  very 
thing  which  every  charlatan  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  shouting  for  since  tho 
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anti-corn-lAW  league  began !  Do  jon 
really.think  that  £is  will  go  down  with 
any  portion  of  the  comnmnity  ?  that 
such  deplorable  wriggling  will  not 
insure  yon,  thronghont  the  conntry, 
the  contempt  of  every  man  of  average 
and  common  understanding?  or  that 
the  labourer  on  short  time,  and  the 
artisan  whom  you  have  deprived  of 
his  employment,  will  put  up  with  such 
miserable  excuses?  The  plain  state 
of  the  fact  is, — and  you  know  it, — 
that  your  theories  are  crumbling  be- 
neath your  feet.  You  cannot  expect 
that  your  gross  and  egregious  error 
will  escape  a  speedy  detection.  You, 
without  any  previous  qualification 
for  the  task,  save  your  natural  talent, 
which  is  not  much,  have  thrust 
yourself  forward  to  a  prominence 
which  you  never  were  entitled  to 
occupy.  You  may  fancy  yourself, 
if  you  choose,  the  people^s  man ;  but 
so  were  Jack  Cade,  and  Wat  Tyier, 
4ind  several  others,  who,  mistaking 
energy  for  knowledge,  and  ill-regu- 
lated enthusiasm  for  calm  deliberate 
judgment,  took  npon  themselves  the 
task  of  misleading  the  English  people, 
and  either  perished  amidst  the  ruin 
they  had  caused,  or  sank  back  into  their 
pristine  obscurity.  There  is  a  favour- 
ite cant  phrase  very  current  just  now, 
to  the  effect  that  ^^  we  are  living  in 
new  times."  The  same  thing  might 
have  been  said  by  our  common  pro- 
genitor Adam,  the  day  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise.  It  is  the  most 
trite  tiTith  of  the  world.  Every  new 
day  brings  its  change,  but  every  new 
day  does  not  obliterate  the  memory 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  All 
the  ^^  new  times"  which  this  universe 
has  seen,  have  not  sufficed  to  aJter 
in  the  slightest  iota  the  original  cha- 
racter of  mankind.  Human  nature 
still  remains  the  same ;  and  the  man 
who  does  not  acknowledge  and  adopt 
this  as  a  principle,  is  a  crazed  and 
dangerous  visionary.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  ought  such  a  one 
to  gain  ascendancy  in  the  state,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  reduce  his  unsound  theo- 
ries to  practice.  If  he  does  so,  woe 
be  to  the  country  which  countenances 
him  in  the  rash  attempt  1 

History  and  its  phUosophy  are  the 
true  studies  for  a  statesman  in  every 
a^.  In  that  educational  point  of 
view,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 


present  nnnisterial  cabinet  is  sorely 
deficient.  The  Whigs^  as  a  body, 
are  conversant  with  a  very  small 
space  of  history  indeed.  Thty  are 
constantly  jabbering  aboat  the  fun- 
damental prindfrfes  of  the  constitn- 
tion,  which  they  date  back  no  further 
than  the  advent  of  William  of  Orange. 
Theirpet  historian,  and  the  ablest  man 
among  them,  cannot  make  a  single 
speech  without  dragging  in,  neck  and 
heels,  some  vapidity  about  the  Bevo- 
lution  Settlement  of  1688;  and  they 
try  to  be  profound  in  their  critidflBis 
upon  the  policy  of  Walpol^  and  of 
Bute.  Charles  James  Fox,  of  coune, 
still  continues  to  be  their  principal 
fetish,  and  they  cling  to  antiqaated 
party  toasts  with  a  snperstition  that 
would  disgrace  a  Mussulman.  But  of 
the  freer  and  bolder  regions  of  his- 
tory— of  all  that  is  great  and  elevat- 
ing— of  the  numerous  lessons  to  be 
gleaned,  and  the  examples  to  be 
gathered  from  the  mnd  <dd  reonds 
of  kingly  and  loyal  England,  or  of  the 
fall  and  fate  of  nations  through  the 
imbecility  of  their  rulers,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  ignorant  demagognea,  they 
either  know  nothing  practicaUy,  or 
they  faQ  to  acknowledge  their  impor- 
tance. Whiggery  is  a  small  macbiiie 
which  works  according  to  conven- 
tional rules  of  its  own,  and  inll  not 
make  allowance  for  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.  A  cabinet  of  Whigs 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  control 
and  legislation  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Pumpfemickel,  or  some  analogous 
German  principality;  but  they  never 
can  assume  their  place  at  the  helm  of 
affairs  in  a  great  empire  such  as  that 
of  Britain,  without  landing  the  whole 
of  us  in  dangerous  difSculties,  and 
sneaking  off  at  the  last  hour  under  a 
humiliating  sense  of  their  own  impo- 
tence and  presumption. 

The  case  is  still  worse  when  men 
like  Mr  Cobden  come  forward  to  tiy 
their  hand  either  as  pilots  or  as  co- 
adjutors. We  presume  that  Mr 
Cobden,  if  the  question  were  put 
to  him,  woidd  candidly  admit  the 
narrowness  of  the  range  of  his  pe- 
culiar historical  studies.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  that  the  amoont 
of  the  information  which  he  possessest 
however  great  that  may  be,  is  limited 
to  modem  facts  and  premises,  npon 
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which  he  aaoally  reasons.  A  worse 
idnd  of  education  for  a  statesman,  or 
for  the  leader  of  a  popular  morement, 
<»iuiot  be  found  tiian  this.  It  was 
this  kind  of  partial  knowledge,  un* 
iUaminated  by  die  dear  lacid  light 
which  bygone  history  alone  can  shed 
aathoritatiTely  npon  passing  eyents, 
which,  in  the  recollection  of  many 
still  atiye,  led  to  the  dark  catastrophe 
and  horrors  of  the  French  Revolation. 
There  is  hardly  one  social  change, 
hardly  one  political  experiment  now 
making,  for  which  a  prototype  cannot 
be  famished  from  the  pages  of  history. 
And  of  what  possible  use,  it  may  be 
well  asked,  is  history,  if  we  are  not  to 
zecmr  to  it  for  a  solution  of  the  diffl- 
cahies  which  may  arise  in  our  onward 
progress?  Are  we  to  gain  no  con* 
fidence,  nor  take  any  warning  from 
the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  not 
nuch  leas  powerful  than  our  own, 
whose  checkered  career  and  the 
canses  of  it  ar^  open  to  our  yiew  ? 
Is  the  world  behind  us  a  blank,  that 
ire  shouldgo  stumbling  on  at  theinsti- 
gation  of  eyeiy  reckless  adyenturer, 
mcxre  culpable  in  his  attempts  to 
guide  us,  than  the  ship-captain  wh^ 
ahonld  presume  to  thread  the  coral 
leefs  of  the  Indian  Ocean  without 
consulting  the  authoritatiye  chart? 
Are  we  always  to  deriye  our  informa* 
tion,  not  from  what  has  been  done 
and  acted  in  the  globe  before — ^not 
from  an  attentiye  examination  of 
men  and  theur  motiyes,  and  the 
countless  springs  of  action  which  stir 
them,  but  from  statistical  tables  and 
long  columns  of  figures,  compiled  by 
rnsiy  officials  in  their  dens,  and 
brought  forth  for  the  first  time  to  be 
dted  as  oyerwhelming  testimony  by 
eome  premier  who  is  meditating  apos- 
tasy, or  seeking  some  palliatiye  to 
coyer  his  shameful  abandonment  of  a 
party  ?  The  features  of  the  so-called 
statesmanship  of  the  present  day  are 
essentially  those  of  bureaucracy.  A 
drudging  arithmetical  clerk,  with 
whom  a  unit  is  eyery  thing,  and 
who  would  be  nearly  driyen  to  despair 
by  the  discoyery  of  a  misquoted  fi-ac- 
doB,  is  a  leading  authority  with  our 
statesmen ;  and  his  yamped-up  tables 
of  export  and  import  are  considered 
sounder  expositions  of  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  than  all  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom,  learning,  and  expe- 
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rience  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
canafibrd. 

The  ^'  tables,"  howeyer,  are  now 
turned,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  say 
any  more  for  the  present  about  the 
blue-book  and  ledger  system.  Let 
us  go  back  to  Mr  Cobden,  whom  we 
still  find  rather  uselessly  employed  la 
protesting  his  total  inability  to  com- 
mand the  clemency  of  the  seasons. 
We  haye  already  shown,  by  papers 
published  in  this  Magazine  in  Decem- 
ber last  and  January  of  the  present 
year,  that  our  exports  haye  lamen- 
tably fhUen  off,  and  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  against  us.  Such,  we  main- 
tained, and  we  continue  stUl  to  main- 
tain, must  be  the  effect  of  the  new 
theories,  especially  under  the  restricted 
operation  of  the  currency.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  upon  this  latter 
point,  at  all  eyents,  we  are  supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  press.  Mr 
Cobden,  howeyer,  denies  the  eyils  of 
the  currency;  so  that  he  must  fall 
back  upon  something  else  to  account 
for  the  unexpected  defiEdcation. 

Such  is  our  position  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  if  we  haye  been  guilty 
of  a  digression,  which  we  cannot 
altogether  deny,  we  shall  plead  our 
motiye  in  justification.  When  Mr 
Cobden  comes  forward  with  his 
yiews  of  foreign  policy,  with  his  ideas 
of  the  social  progress  of  the  uniyerse, 
and  with  his  notions  as  to  the  policy 
which  hereafter  may  be  adopted  by 
great  and  ambitious  foreign  states, — 
when,  after  deliyering  his  opinioa 
upon  these  yery  weighty  matters,  he 
arriyes  at  the  inference,  not  only 
that  we  require  no  addition  to  our 
national  defences,  but  that  our  pre* 
sent  establishment  of  a  standing  army 
and  nayy  is  absurd,  extrayagant,  and 
superfluous,  we  are  entitled  to  inquire 
into  the  success  with  which  his  first 
experiment  iu  leglslatiye  agitation  has 
been  crowned.  Of  the  abundance  of 
good  things  which  he  promised,  how 
many  haye  been  realised,  how 
many  are  like  to  emerge  from  the  dark 
experimental  gulf?  If  writhmg 
colonies,  diminished  exports,  want  <J 
emplojrment,  distress  at  home,  enor- 
mous failures,  monetary  restrictioni 
and  yast  depreciation  of  property, 
haye  followed  iu  the  wake  of  free- 
trade — ^if  ministry  are  at  present  rack* 
ing  such  brains  as  they  possess  %9 
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discoYer  some  means  of  keeping  np 
the  revenue  to  its  ordinary  level,  and 
if  they  are  forced  to  lay  on  a  direct 
additional  war-tax  in  times  of  the 
profonndest  peace, — sorely  we  shall 
not  incnr  a  charge  of  fickleness  or 
ingratitude,  if  we  should  receive  this 
new  oracle  of  the  free-trading  Mok- 
anna  with  some  symptoms  of  dubiety 
and  distrust. 

The  whole  question  arose  thus.  It 
appears  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  illustrious  reputation  and  great 
services  entitle  him  to  be  heard  with 
the  deepest  and  most  reverential  res- 
pect, has  long  entertained  great  nn- 
easmess  on  account  of  the  undefended 
state  of  this  country  in  the  case  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  That  such  an  event 
is  likely  to  take  place,  no  one  supposes 
or  has  said — ^that  it  possibly  might 
take  place,  very  few  will  venture  to 
deny.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one ; 
for  within  the  range  of  the  present 
century,  preparations  have  been  actu- 
ally made  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
whilst  the  wonderful  power  and 
facilities  of  steam-navigation  were 
unknown.  Fulton — ^wo  have  seen 
men  who  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
humble  arUsan  in  the  West  of 
Scotland — had,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess at  home,  submitted  his  models 
to  the  French  government,  who,  for- 
tunately for  us,  did  not  then  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  invention. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  started 
his  first  steamer  on  the  Hudson  in 
America.  The  power  which  our 
French  neighbours  had  once  so  nearly 
within  their  grasp,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  have  been  used  to  the  exceed- 
ing detriment  of  England,  became 
generally  known  and  adopted,  and 
we  need  not  speak  of  its  progress.  It 
has  altogether  changed  the  tactics  of 
naval  warfare.  It  can  conquer  the 
old  difiiculties  of  wind  and  tide,  and 
it  has  immensely  shortened  the  period 
of  transit  from  the  continental  coast 
to  our  own.  The  security,  therefore, 
of  our  insular  barriers  has  been  mate- 
rially weakened,  and  thus  far  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  from  abroad 
has  been  increased.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  the  probability ^  which 
18  matter  for  subsequent  consideration. 

His  open  and  admitted  fact  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  argument  of 
the   Dnke  of  Wellington.     In  the 


evening  of  a  glorious  life,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  the 
active  service  of  his  countiy,  tlie 
veteran  soldier  has  thought  it  his  doty 
to  remind  us,  for  our  own  gnidaiiee 
and  that  of  our  children,  of  the  actaal 
existing  state  of  ov  national  defences, 
which  he  deems  to  be  wfa<^y  iasof- 
ftcient.  It  is  one  of  the  laat,  but  not, 
we  think,  the  least  important  of  the 
services  which  the  venerable  DoIm  has 
rendered  to  the  nation,  with  whose 
proudest  histoiy  his  name  will  be 
eternally  associated.  We  take  it— 
or  at  least  we  ought  to  take  it — from 
his  lips,  as  a  solemn  warning ;  as  the 
disinterested  testimony  of  a  man 
alike  pre-eminent  in  war  and  in 
council ;  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 

the  OBEAT  FAdnCATOB  OK  KUBOPS. 

For  notwithstandmg  the  irreveient, 
mean,  and  scurrilous  tannts  of  the 
Manchester  gang  of  demagoguest  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Great  I>nke  has 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  procwing 
for  us  the  blessing  of  that  peace  which 
for  two  and  thirty  years  we  have  ea* 
joyed.  It  was  his  conquest  at  Water- 
loo which  hushed  tlie  workL  llie 
&anquillity  of  Europe  was  the  slake 
for  which  he  fought,  and  he  nobly 
won  it.  And  now,  when,  at  the  last 
hour,  this  illustrious  man  comes  for- 
ward to  offer  us  his  advice,  and  to 
warn  us  against  the  folly  of  trusting 
too  implicitly  to  the  continuance  of 
tliat  tranquillity,  is  it  wise  that  we 
should  scorn  his  counsel? 

And  what  is  the  proposal  which 
has  excited  such  wrath,  and  so  soiely 
roused  the  choler(^the  bilionsCobdeaJ^ 
Simply  this— that  the  British  natioii 
should  at  all  times  maintain  at  home 
a  military  force  sufficient  to  r^tel  an 
invasion,  should  such  be  attei^ited, 
firora  our  shores.  The  Dnke  believes 
and  maintains  that  we  cannot  now, 
as  formerly,  rely  solely  and  impiioUly 
upon  our  navy  for  defence,  bat  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  we  must  provide 
against  the  contingency  of  an  enemy% 
landing.  Our  arsenala,  he  thinks, 
and  our  dockyards,  should  be  support- 
ed by  a  military  force,  and  at  least  we 
ought  to  exhibit  such  a  front  aa  will 
hold  out  no  temptation  to  a  hoatile 
attempt.  These  are  not  aggressive, 
but  precautionary  measures;  andwiUi- 
out  them,  according  to  the  Duke,  wo 
cannot  consider  ouiielvcs  secure. 
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Such  are  the  proposals  which  Cob- 
den and  his  cUqne-^we  are  sorry  to 
observe  a  gentleman  like  Sir  William 
Moleaworth  among  them — are  pre- 
pared to  resist  to  the  last.  They  want 
no  defences  at  all.    They  are  opposed 
to  any  augmentation  of  the  army. 
They  wonld  rather  do  without  it,  or 
reduce  the   establishment  so  as  to 
make  the  national  saving  equivalent 
to  the  diminished  amount  of  revenue 
eonsequent   upon    their  commercial 
experiments.     They  look  upon  free- 
trade  as  a  universal  panacea  which  is 
to  core  all  national  and  social  ailments, 
and  to  remedy  every  grievance.  War 
is  to  be  no  more — territorial  aggres- 
siona  unkuown — and  the  advent  of 
the  miUenninm  is  to  be  typified  by  an 
unbounded  exportation  of  calico  1 
-   Tbese  are  the  views  which  have 
been  lately  propounded  at  Manchester, 
and  the  parties  are  therefore  at  issue. 
Cobden  has  matched  himself  against 
Wellington,  and  Quaker  Bright  has 
volonteered  to  be  his  bottle-holder. 
We  really  wish  that  it  had  been  per- 
mitted us  to  approach  the  argument 
withontmingling  with  it  any  asperity. 
But  this  is  now  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The   dlsgustmg   and   vulgar 
language   which    Mr    Cobden    has 
thought  fit  to  use  towards  the  greatest 
histftfical  character  of  the  age— the 
low-minded  scurrility  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  egotistical  discourse, 
— ^pnt  him  beyond  the  pale  of  conven- 
tional courtesy,  or  even  of  dignified 
rebuke.    The  man  who  could  stand 
up  in    his  place — no    matter  what 
audience  was  before  him— stigmatise 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  being  in 
bis  old  age  a  whetter  and  fomenter  of 
discord,  and  finaUy  insinuate  dotage  as 
the  only  intelligible  excuse,  deserves, 
if  there  is  a  spark  of  national  feeling 
kft,  to  be  publicly  pilloried  threugh- 
out  Britain.    "  Would  it  not,"  says 
this  disloyal  prater,  ^^have  been  a 
better  employment  for  him  to  have 
been  preachmg  forgiveness  for^  and 
oblivion  of  the  jMst,  than  in  reviving 
the  recollection  of  Toulon,  Paris,  and 
W^aterioo?"     Foigiveness!  and  for 
what?    For  having   vmdicated   the 
righto  of  the  Aations,  terminated  the 
insatiable  career  of  Napoleon's  repine, 
and  rost<»ed  to  us  that  peace  which 
he  is  still  desirous  to  preserve  by 
maintahiing    Britain     invulnerable, 
secure,  and  free ! 
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But  let  us  pass  from  a  matter  so 
deeply  discreditable  both  to  the 
speaker,  and  to  the  audience  that 
applauded  his  sentiments.  Meanly 
as  we  think  of  the  latter,  we  are  yet 
willing  to  believe  that  the  next  morn- 
ing brought  to  many  some  feelings  of 
compunction  and  of  shame.  Not  so 
the  former,  who,  wrapped  up  in  tho 
panoply  of  his  own  ridiculous  conceit, 
a  would-be  Gracchus,  must  remain  a 
Thersites  for  ever. 

Irrespective  of  the  purse  argument, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the 
chief  motive  of  these  gentry,  the  free- 
traders attempt  to  brand  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  a  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  a  hostile  feeling  between 
this  country    and    the    continental 
states.     The  accusation  is  as  false  as 
it  is  frivolous.    The  attitude  of  Bri- 
tain is  not,  and  never  will  be,  aggres- 
sive.   She  id  at  this  moment  in  the 
proud  position  of  the  mighty  mediator 
of  Europe;  and  it  is  to  her  strong 
ri^t  arm;  and  not  to  her  powers  of 
producing  calico,  that  she  owes  that 
ascendency.      Our    interest    clearly 
and  incontestibly  is  to  maintain  peace, 
but  that  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain, 
if  we  abandon  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
Among  nations  as  among  individuals, 
the  weak  cannot  hope  to  prosper  in 
active  Competition  with  the  strong — 
nay,  they  are  even  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion, because   the  law  will  protect 
individuals,  whilst  to  nations   thero 
exists  no  common  Court  of  Appeal.  If 
we  are  content  to  renounce  our  posi- 
tion, and  to  give  up  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions— ^a  consummation  which  the 
free- trade  theorists  appear  abundantly 
to  desire — if  we  are  to  confine  our* 
selves  simply  to  our  insular  bounda- 
ries, and  advertise  as  the  workshop  of 
the  worid — then,  indeed,  we  shall  sur- 
render our  supremacy,  and  with  it 
the  hope  of  maintaining  peace.    Can 
these  men  read  no  lessons  from  his- 
tory?    Does  the  sight  of  what  i» 
daily  acting  around  them  justify  their 
anticipations  of  a  millennium  ?    What 
is  the  real  state  of  the  fact  ?    Russia, 
having  absorbed  Poland,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  territorial  war  with  the 
Circassians,  upon  which  she  has  al- 
ready expended  an  enormous  amount 
of  treasure  and  of  men;  and  she  ia 
prepared  for  a  double  sacrifice,  if  by 
such  means  she  can  gain  possession  of 
the  passes   which  are  tho  keys  ta 
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sonthem  Asia.  Austria  is  hanging 
upon  the  skirts  oi  Italy,  concentrat- 
ing her  forces  upon  the  frontier,  and 
menacing  an  immediate  invasion. 
Very  lamb-like  and  pacific  has  been 
the  conduct  of  America  to  Mexico. 
As  for  the  French,  whom  Cobden 
eulogises  as  the  most  *^  affectionate 
and  domesticated  race  on  the  face  of 
the  earth"— did  the  man  ever  hear 
of  the  Bevolntion?— thej  are  notori- 
ously the  most  aggressive  of  all  the 
£nropean  nations.  Did  domestic 
feelings  exdte  them  to  the  conquest 
of  Algeria?  Did  affection  lead 
them  to  Tahiti?  Was  it  a  mania 
for  finee- trade  that  brought  about 
the  Montpensier  marriage?  Really 
it  is  difficult  to  know  for  which  palm, 
that  of  ignorance  or  effirontery,  this 
Manchester  manufacturer  is  contend- 
ing. Has  he  forgot  the  Joinville 
letter,  which  was  hailed  with  such 
rapture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
'  Channel  ?  Was  Paris  fortified  with- 
out a  purpose  ?  Is  he  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  peace  of  Europe  at  this 
moment  depends  upon  the  life  of  a 
man  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year? 
We  maintain  that  there  never  was  a 
period,  at  least  within  our  recollec- 
tion, when  the  maintenance  of  gene- 
ral tranquillity  throughout  Europe  was 
more  precarious.  And  yet,  this  is 
the  very  moment  which  Mr  Cobden 
selects  for  a  crusade,  or  rather  a 
tirade,  against  our  military  establish- 
ments ! 

Our  feelings  are  any  thing  but  those 
of  dislike  towards  the  ^  *'  affectionate  and 
domesticated"  French.  We  admire 
their  genius,  and  read  their  novels, — 
and  we  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  their 
wine.  In  one  point  alone  we  agree 
with  Mr  Cobden.  We  still  retain  the 
ancient  Caledonian  predilection  for 
claret  in  competition  with  port,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  be  deprived  of 
champagne.  Still  sorrier  should  we 
be  to  lose  our  annual  spring  trip  to 
Paris ;  to  be  banished  from  the  Boule- 
vards and  thePalais  Royal,  and  to  enjoy 
only  in  memory  those  delicious  dinners 
at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  We  have 
no  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  a  compul* 
sory  detention  at  Verdun.  Nay,  we 
shall  go  further,  and  apprise  Mr  Cob- 
den, Uiat  had  our  lot  been  cast  a  few 
centuries  back,  we  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  fervent  maintainers 
of  the    ancient   bond    of    alliance 
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between  King  Achaios  of  Scotland 
and  the  Emperor  Chariemagne ;  and 
nothing  would  have  givea  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  have  visited  Man- 
chester along  with  a  few  thonsaiid 
lads  who  swore  by  Saint  Andrew, 
whilst  the  partisans  of  Denis  were 
amusing  themselves  in  theneigfaboar- 
hood  of  Portsmonth.  But  timeahava 
changed.  We  have  o<mtr«cted  an 
allianoe  with  the  nation  of  whidi  Mr 
Cobden  is  so  creditable  a  represents- 
tive ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not 
altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement. We  can  now  look  vpim 
the  French  with  an  eye  nndimmed 
by  affection;  and  we  most  conftsB 
that  we  have  very  little,  if  any,  fiuth 
in  that  marvellons  change  o(f  their 
character  which  is  sworn  to  by  the 
Manchester  spoaters.  They  may  be 
very  excellent  fellows,  bnt  we  wwdd 
rather  not  tmst  them  with  our  keys. 
The  tone  and  temper  of  a  nation  do 
not  alter  quite  so  rapidly  as  Mr  Cob- 
den seems  to  suppose.  The  histoiy 
of  Algeria  is  a  very  significant  hint 
that  the  old  ideas  of  the  Frendi  on 
the  score  of  conquest  are  not  yet 
wholly  obliterated;  and  we  shoiild 
ratherimagine  that  they  have  not  quite 
forgotten  their  pristine  appetite  lor 
plunder.  Hiey  deserve,  however, 
considerable  credit  for  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  they  have  thrown 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  Mr  Cobden. . 
You  would  think,  to  hear  the  man, 
that  he  is  an  inoculated  Frenchman. 
Presume  to  criticise  their  character, 
and  his  scream  is  like  that  of  a  rail- 
way engine.  Just  hint  that  yon  con- 
sider £em  nnscnq>ulous,  and  our 
calico-printer  overbed  ^^  with  horror 
andshiune  and  indignation."  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  considers  it  a  great 
pity  that  history  cannot  be  annihilated 
— ^tbat  is,  supposing  he  has  ever  con- 
descended to  notice  any  thing  so 
trivial  as  history.  WiU  he  not  &voar 
the  world  with  a  new  version  of  the 
French  Revolution  ?  We  are  anxious 
to  hear  his  grounds  for  supposing  the 
French  to  be  an  ^*  affectionate  and 
domestic  people ;"  and  sinoe  we  are 
to  fraternise  with  them  altogether,  it 
would  be  comfortable  to  know  our 
brethren  as  they  really  are.  We 
want  to  have  a  true  account  of  the 
Noyades.  Were  these  really  whole* 
sale  drownings,  or  a  mere  ebullition 
of  national  fun?     Doubtless,  there 
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is  mnck  hnmoiir — though  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  see  it — in  the  dasQE- 
ing  of  the  gniUotine ;  and  the  expe- 
diticms  to  Moscow  and  Madrid,  with 
Ihdr  accompanying  tales  of  rapine 
and  bntdiery,  may  possibly  be  de- 
monstrated by  Mr  Cobden  as  in- 
atances  of  a  practical  joke.  DaFonst, 
as  die  Hambnrgians  know,  was  a  fine 
£dk>w;  and  so,  upon  examination, 
may  prore  Bobespiene  and  Marat. 
Perfa^s,  too,  he  will  come  down  a 
litfle  later,  and  tell  ns  the  particulars 
of  the  g^ant  and  gentleman-like 
behsvioor  of  M.  Dnpetit  -  Thenars 
towards  Qneen  Fomare.  Or  will  he 
nndertake  to  prove  that  Abd-el-Kader 
is  an  infionons  scoundrel,  utterly  be- 
yond the  pale  or  security  of  national 
faith  and  of  plighted  honour  ? 

It  is  plain,  either  that  Mr  Cobden 
has  been  egregiously  humbugged  by 
the  acute  foreigners,  or  that  he  has 
subsided  into  a  state  of  calm,  settled, 
and  imperturbable  idiocy.  It  is  too 
cmdl  in  Bright  to  parade  in  such  a 
way  his  former  friend  and  master, 
4flad  to  quote  from  his  private  corres- 
pondence. We  wonder  what  is  Sir 
Robert  Feel's  present  opinion  of  the 
man  whom  he  chose  to  bespatter  with 
his  praise,  and  for  whose  siUec  he  was 
content  to  forfeit  the  elaborate  reputa- 
tion of  a  life-time.  But  bad  as  Cob- 
den may  be,  he  is  fairly  surpassed  in 
Ciallic  enthusiasm  by  the  notorious 
George  Thompson,  whose  patriotism 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  the 
fiHlowing  paragraph : — "  Why,  what 
were  the  toasts  given  at  the  sixty 
reform  banquets  of  France?  This 
has  been  one  of  their  toasts  at  least, 
*  Fraternity,  liberty,  equality.'  Let 
Qs  echo  from  these  ^ores  the  shouts 
tiiat  have  been  raised  there,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  stifled,  so  far  as  Faris  is 
concerned,  for  the  banquet  did  not 
come  off  there.  Let  us  send  back  the 
«cho,  fraternity,  liberty,  equality!" 
And  this  pestilential  raving  has  been 
jipplanded  to  the  echo  in  Manchester. 

Let  us  hare  peace  with  the  French 
by  all  means,  and  with  all  the  world 
beside ;  but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  des- 
picable and  stupid  blunder  of  suppos- 
ing that  human  passion  and  human 
prejudice,  the  lust  for  power,  and  the 
crarings  of  sml^tion,  can  ever  be 
eradicated  by  any  system  of  commer- 
cial arrangement.  Britain  is  naturally 


an  object  of  envy  to  all  the  continen* 
tal  states.  It  is  her  strength  and 
position  which  have  hitherto  msdn- 
tained  the  balance  of  power — and 
of  that  the  European  states  are  fully 
and  painfully  <aware.  Every  step 
which  can  tend  to  weaken  the  fide- 
lity of  her  colonies,  is  regarded  with 
intense  interest  abroad,  and  more 
especially  in  France.  The  people 
of  that  country  envy  us  for  our 
wealth,  and  dislUce  us  for  our  power; 
and  war  with  Britain,  could  the  French 
afford  it,  would  at  anytime  find  a  host 
of  advocates.  We  are  not  believers 
in  theprobability  of  such  an  event,  if  we 
keep  ourselves  reasonably  prepared ; 
but  the  very  first  relaxation  upon  our 
part  would  inevitably  tend  to  accele- 
rate it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  France 
may  yet  have  to  undergo  another 
dynastic  convulsion.  The  death  of 
Louis  Philippe  may  be  the  signal  for 
intestine  disorder.  The  Count  of 
Paris  is  a  mere  boy,  and  popularity  is 
not  on  the  side  of  his  uncle  and  guar- 
dian. A  powerful  party  still  exists, 
acknowledging  no  king  save  the  right- 
ful heir  of  St  Louis ;  and  the  fanatical 
republican  section  is  still  strong  and 
virulent.  These  are  things  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  disregard,  and 
of  which  no  man  living  can  venture 
to  predict  the  result.  The  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  would,  according 
to  all  appearances,  give  rise  to  a 
rupture  with  France,  and  possibly 
test,  within  a  shorter  period  than  we 
could  have  believed,  the  sufficiency  of 
our  national  defences.  There  is  at 
this  moment  every  reason  why  our 
real  strength  and  power  should  be 
made  apparent  to  the  world,  and  our 
wes^ness,  where  it  does  exist,  imme- 
diately remedied  and  repaired. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pro- 
posed, like  Friar  Bacon  in  Greene's 
old  play, 

<*  To  girt  fair  England  with  a  wall  of  brus,^ 

the  outcry  could  not  have  been  greater. 
An  iron  wall  might  perhaps  have  been 
rather  popular  in  the  mining  districts. 
But  his  Grace  proposes  no  such  thing. 
He  only  suggests  the  propriety  of  a 
small  augmentation  of  the  regular 
forces  at  home,  the  strengthening  of 
our  neglected  fortifications,  and  the 

fradual  rcimbodiment  of  the  militia, 
t  is  for  the  British  nation,  or  rather 
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its  representatiyes,  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  proposal.  Now,  it  is  worth  while 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  what  is 
oar  actnal  disposable  force  at  present. 
Accordhag  to  the  most  recent  autho- 
rities, the  armies  of  the  principal  Ea- 
ropean  powers  would  rank  as  follows: 

Runia,  ....  568,000 
AustriA,  ....  414,000 
France,  ....  340,000 
ProBsia,  Bavaria,  and  other  Ger- 
man States,  .  .  .  268,128 
Britam,     ....        138,895 

The  disproportion  of  force  exhibited 
by  this  list  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but 
when  we  descend  to  particulars,  it 
will  in  reality  be  found  much  greater. 
Abroad,  the  majority  of  the  male  popu- 
lation are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms : 
with  us  it  is  notorioudiy  the  reverse. 
France,  in  the  course  of  one  week, 
could  materially  increase  the  amount 
of  her  regular  army ;  whilst  here  that 
would  be  obviously  impossible.  Be- 
yond Algeria,  France  has  tdmost  no 
colonies  as  stations  for  her  standing 
force.  We  have  to  provide  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Cape, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Mauritius, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  others.  The  profession  of  the 
British  soldier  is  any  thing  but  a 
sinecure.  A  great  portion  of  his  life 
must  be  spent  abroad ;  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  undergo  the  most  rapid 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  pass  from 
one  hemisphere  to  another  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  anxious  duty.  Tliere  is 
no  service  in  the  world  more  trying 
or  severe ;  and  it  very  ill  becomes 
Mr  Cobden,  or  any  of  his  class,  to 
sneer  at  that  establishment,  which  is 
kept  up  for  the  direct  promotion  of 
our  commerce.  So  large  a  poition  of 
the  territorial  surface  of  the  world  is 
nowhere  defended  at  so  little  cost 
either  of  money  or  of  men.  Indeed, 
as  recent  events  have  shown,  we  arc 
but  too  apt  to  save  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  No  doubt,  if 
the  free- trade  policy  is  carried  out  to 
the  uttermost — if  our  colonies  are  to 
be  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  our 
foreign  stations  dismantled,  we  might 
submit  to  a  still  further  reduction. 
France  will  be  too  happy  to  receive 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  from  our  hands, 
and  will  cheerfully  free  us  from  the 
expense  of  maintaining  garrisons  there. 


Let  us  but  make  over  to  that  afiec- 
tionate  and  domesticated  people  Hw 
keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  with  what  eageniesa 
they  will  co-operate  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Mr  Cobdcn's  free-trade 
dogmas. 

Apart  from  the  colonies,  we  have  a 
serious  difficulty  at  home.  Irehmd — 
that  most  wretched  and  ungrateliil 
country,  which  no  experience  can1m« 
prove— is  as  far  from  tranquillity  as 
ever.  The  hard-working  popnhrtioii 
of  Britain  submitted  last  year  with- 
out a  murmur  to  an  exorbitant  taxa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  The  return  b  a 
howl  of  defiance  from  the  bmtal 
demagogue,  and  an  immediate  increase 
of  murder  and  of  crime.  NotwiA- 
standing  every  kind  of  remedial  met* 
sure — ^notwithstanding  their  exemp- 
tion, which  is  an  injustice  to  us, 
from  many  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
the  state — notwithstanding  the  mis- 
taken policy  which  fostered  their  in- 
stitutions and  then-  schools,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  stand  out  in  bad 
pre-eminence,  as  the  most  cold-Mpod- 
ed,  unthankful,  and  cowardly  assasans 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  repress  that 
outrage,  which  is  so  villanously  rife 
among  them,  and  which  nothing  but 
physical  force  can  restrain  from  break- 
ing out  into  open  rebellion,  we  are 
compelled  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
largest  portion  of  our  remanent  dis- 
posable force  quartered  in  Ireland. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  our  standing  army  is  left  hi 
Great  Britain. 

If  Mr  Cobden  should  like  to  see  a 
little  terrestrial  paradise,  in  which  few 
birds,  with  that  gaudv  plumage  which 
is  so  offensive  to  his  eyes,  can  be 
found,  he  had  better  come  down  to 
Scotland  and  pay  us  another  visit.- 
He  is  kind  enough,  we  observe,  to 
make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  onr 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  of  the 
defences ;  and,  certainly,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  adage  that  we  are 
entitled  at  least  to  see  what  we  are 
paying  for,  Scotland  has  no  reason  to 
be  peculiarly  warlike  in  her  senti- 
ments. Mr  Cobden  will  find  us  quite 
as  aflectionate  and  domesticated  a 
people  as  the  French;  and  he  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  he  will   not  he 
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shocked  hy  any  over-blase  of  scariet. 
From  a  tarbalent,  ire  have  gradaally 
settled-down  to  be  a  quiet  race;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  we  share  in 
none  of  those  benefits  which  are 
helped  so  liberally  upon  the  ^*  perse- 
cnted  Irish."  Oar  only  excitements 
are  a  Charch  squabble,  which  does 
not  require  the  interference  of  the 
militaxy,  but  exhausts  itself  in  the 
public  prints ;  or  a  bread  row,  which 
is  always  over,  long  before  a  detach- 
ment can  be  brought  from  the  nearest 
station,  it  may  be  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles.  We  are  never 
noticed  in  Parliament,  except  to  be 
praised  for  our  good  behaviour,  or  to 
have  some  remaining  fragment  of  our 
national  establishments  reduced.  We 
pay  for  an  army  and  a  navy  which 
we  never  see ;  indeed,  of  late  years 
the  French  and  Danish  flags  have  been 
far  more  frequently  displayed  upon  our 
coasts  than  the  broad  pendant  of 
Great  Britain.  In  many  of  our  coun- 
ties a  seedier  is  an  unknown  rarity ; 
and  the  only  drum  that  has  been  heard 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town-crier. 
England,  we  apprehend,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  of  Manchester,  is  not 
mnch  better  supplied:  in  short,  so 
far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  we  have 
a  remarkably  insufficient  force,  and 
one  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
highest  military  authority  alive,  wholly 
incompetent  for  our  protection  in  the 
case  of  an  attempted  invasion.  Cob- 
den, who  has  no  veneration  for  suc- 
ceasfol  warriors,  having  feathered  his 
nest  very  pleasantly  otherwise,  admits 
that  he  has  not  the  slightest  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade  of  war.  We 
therefore  demur  to  his  position  that 
thb  is  a  question  for  civilians  to 
doteonine,  and  that  military  and  naval 
nwn  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Ilis 
previous  admission  involves  an  incon- 
sistency. He  might  as  well  say,  that, 
having  no  acquaintance  whatever  with 
cngineeiing,  he  is  entitled  to  deliver 
his  opinions  in  opposition  to  Wallicr 
or  Stephenson,  on  the  construction  of 
a  skew  biidge,  or  the  practicability  of 
boring  a  tunnel.  If  one  of  tho^e 
vessels  in  the  Tagns,  which,  according 
to  Cobden,  are  kept  there  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  instructing  our  seamen  in 
the  culture  of  the  geranium,  was  to 


spring  a  leak,  we  should  assuredly 
apply  to  Jack  Chips,  the  carpenter, 
to  stop  it,  before  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  peripatetic  apostle  of  free-trade. 
And  just  so  is  it  with  the  state  of  our 
national  defences.  Manchester  must 
excuse  us,  if  we  prefer  the  testimony 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  this 
point  to  the  more  dubious  experiences 
of  Cobden.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
another  question,  whether  the  leak 
shall  be  stopped,  or  the  vessel  per- 
mitted to  founder  peaceably.  Mr 
Cobden  may  be  heard  upon  that  point, 
under  special  reference  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stake  which  he  hazards^ 
but  we  decline  receiving  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  military  fortifications. 
He  can  no  more  pronounce  a  judge- 
ment on  the  adequate  state  of  our 
defences,  than  he  can  parse  a  para- 
graph of  Xenophon ;  and  therefore, 
by  approaching  the  subject,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  presumption  and  im- 
pertinence. 

Mr  Cobden  proposes  that  we  should 
rely  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
removing  all  obstacles  to  invasion; 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  for  the  present 
he  is  in  a  minority,  but  he  hopes  very 
soon  to  change  it  to  a  majority,  and 
until  that  time  comes  he  is  content  to 
remain  in  the  following  position : — 
^^  I  say  this,  I  am  for  acting  justly  and 
fairly,  and  holding  out  the  olive  branch 
to  the  whole  world ;  and  I  will  then 
take  upon  myself,  so  far  as  my  share 
goesy  all  the  risk  of  any  thing  happen- 
ing to  ME,  without  paying  for  another 
soldier  or  another  sailor."  This  is 
good!  What  a  glorious  insurance  is 
here  ofiered  to  the  nation  against  the 
risk  of  foreign  aggression !  If  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  mighty 
empire  will  remain  satisfied  without 
the  means  of  repelling  foreign  inva- 
sion, the  magnanimous  Cobden  will 
take  his  rbk,  so  far  as  his  share  goes^ 
of  all  that  may  happen  to  him  I  Why, 
who  the  deuce  cares  what  happens  to 
him  or  his  ?  Are  we  all  engrossed  in 
Cobden's  weal  or  woe  ?  Would  it 
matter  one  straw  to  us,  or  to  the  uni- 
verse, if  he  and  his  calico  print-works 
were  wrapped  in  universal  conflagra- 
tion to-morrow?  This  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  impudent  offer  of 
guarantee  which  we  ever,  remember 
to  have  heard  of;  and  it  justifies  us 
in  remarking  that,  if  all  accounts  be 
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true,  Mr  Cobden  would  be  no  very 
great  losei*  by  the  immediate  advent 
of  the  French.  If  any  thing  happens 
to  him,  he  may  be  assured  of  this,  that 
notwithstanduDg  his  cautions  salvo, 
he  will  have  no  claim  for  damage  and 
loss,  and  little  commiseration  from 
any  qoarter  whatsoever.  Is  the  man 
insane  enough  to  suppose,  that  he, 
armed  with  his  olive  branch,  stands 
forth  as  prominently  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  if  he  were  a  sign  of  the 
Zodiac?  Cnrtins,  who  leaped  into 
the  golf  in  the  Fornm,  which  would 
not  dose  until  the  most  precious  thing 
of  Rome  was  thrown  into  it,  shrinks 
into  insignificance,  and  becomes  abso- 
lutely bashful,  when  compared  with 
the  emulous  Cobden.  According  to 
the  Man-in-the-Moon,  Curtius  was 
pronounced  by  the  Flamen  to  be  the 
most  precious  fool  of  his  day,  but  in 
point  of  conceit  he  is  fairly  trumped  by 
the  honourable  member  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire.  In  his  opinion 
there  is  nothing  worth  protecting  save 
an  inland  mill,  and  he  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  our  arsenals  so  long 
as  there  is  an  immunity  for  calico ! 

If  there  are  no  armaments,  thinks 
Mr  Cobden,  there  can  be  no  wars ; 
and  for  once  he  is  tolerably  right.  If 
iron  did  not  exist  there  conld  be  no 
swords ;  and  without  gunpowder,  or 
its  modem  substitute  cotton,  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  is  impossible. 
But  unfbrtunately  there  are  other  ar- 
maments besides  ours,  and  no  symp- 
tom whatever  of  theur  reduction. 
Here  the  reciprocity  theory  is  once 
more  brought  into  play.  Let  Britain 
be  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
eveiy  other  nation  will  follow  in  her 
wake.  Cannons,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, wiU  be  spiked,  banners  handed 
over  to  the  respectable  fraternity  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  soldier  condemned 
to  the  stifling  walls  of  the  factory, 
never  more  to  stand  at  ease.  Such 
are  the  dreams  of  Cobden ;  and  if  he 
really  believes  in  them,  and  in  the 
actual  regeneration  of  human  nature 
b^  means  of  free-trade  instead  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  like  to  see  him  try  the 
experiment  on  a  minor  scale.  Let 
him,  after  having  collected  within  his 
premises  as  much  plate  as  he  can  con- 
veniently acquire,  and  as  much  cash 
as  he  is  worth,  dispense  with  the  un* 
necessaiy  precautions  of  lock  and  key ; 


let  him  dismiss  the  watchmen  from 
his  woiics,  and  put  up  an  adveitifle- 
ment  that  the  whole  public  are  w^ 
come  to  enter  at  any  hour  they  plea^ 
and  that  not  the  sUditest  attenqii  at 
resistance  will  be  offered.  We  pR- 
sume  that  the  Manchester  opesntrns 
are  at  least  as  affectionate  and  domeB- 
ticated  as  the  French ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  we  should,  entertain 
some  apprehension  aa  to  the  fate  cf 
Mr  Cobden's  spoons.  Thetemptatioa 
would  really  be  too  great.  The  seem- 
ing solidity  of  the  albata  {dale  or 
purified  nickel-silver  would-  infallibly 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  some  affiection- 
ate  artisan.  A  midnight  visit  wonld 
be  paid,  and  on  the  morrow  there 
would  be  wail  for  the  missing  tureen! 
To  be  consistent,  we  should  l^ginwith 
municipal  reforms.  Let  us  proclaim 
honesty  as  a  universal  prindple,  do 
away  with  the  police,  abolish  Chirbh, 
and  keep  our  doors  wide  open  for  in- 
gress as  well  aa  far  ventilation.  If 
our  greatcoats  disappear  not,  if  um- 
brellas are  not  less,  and  if  the  tale  of 
our  forks  is  complete  after  a  reason- 
able lease  of  the  experiment,  we  shall 
then  have  acquired  some  data  lor 
making  a  further  trial,  and  intnwting 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  to  the  for- 
bearance of  our  foreign  net^j^boma. 

When  Bhicher,  on  his  visit  to  this 
country  after  tiie  war,  rode  through 
the  streets  of  London,  he  was  c^ 
served,  amidst  ail  the  shouts  of  accla- 
mation, to  be  peering  curiously  at  the 
windows  of  the  shops,  whidi  then,  as 
now,  exhibited  a  tempting  and  valo- 
able  display.  When  asked  idiat  he 
thought  of  the  metropolis,  the  worthy 
veteran  replied  with  a  deep  sigh, 
whilst  a  tear  rolled  down  his  veneraUe 
cheek— ''MeinGottl  Whatadtyfor 
to  sack  I**  Such  were  the  fiiat  impres- 
sions of  old  Marshal  Forwards ;  and, 
with  all  defbrence  to  Cobdea's  nga- 
city,  we  suspect  that  the  aaiii^ 
French,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power, 
would  not  be  slow  to  realise  the  senti- 
ments. Indeed,  his  Royal  Hi^ness 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  being  of  an 
open  and  candid  nature,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  it  in  as  many 
words.  We  do  not  think  a  whit  the 
worse  of  Joinville  for  saying  so:  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  him,  and, 
if  wise,  we  shall  treasure  the  faint. 
He  merdj  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a 
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large  poitSoii  of  his  coantrymen,  who 
very  probably  have  no  al»tract  wish 
for  war,  and  would  rather  let  things 
rest  as  they  are.  Of  all  nations  in 
the  world,  the  French  have  the  best 
poBBilde  eatcnse  for  redncing  their 
annameaits,  smce  France  is  inundated 
with  troops,  and  they  have  few  foreign 
tenftoriai  possessions.  As  compared 
with  Briti^  proper,  France  conld  af- 
fMd  to  shake  off  nearly  three-fonrths 
of  her  establishment,  and  yet  remain 
vpoii  an  equality';  but  although  Algeria 
may  now  be  considered  as  sale  and 
tranquO,  there  are  no  demonstrations 
of  the  kind.  The  French  army  is  organ- 
ised and  ready  to  act  upon  any  emer- 
gency :  ours  is  too  smaH,  is  dispersed, 
and  we  have  not  an  adequate  reserve 
at  home. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  remains,  we  are  bound  on 
eveiy  consideration  of  prudence  and 
of  policy,  to  act  as  if  the  probability 
were  likewise  at  hand.  The  youngest 
of  us  has  seen  too  many  changes  and 
levc^utions — too  many  political  dis- 
agreements and  Jarrings  among  the 
European  family,  to  prophesy  with 
confidence  that  these  shall  never 
be  renewed.  Even  in  commerce  we 
have  not  got  redprocity,  and  we 
cannot  espect  to  get  it  in  the  more 
abstract  point  of  armaments.  Wood- 
borne  House  was  better  fortified  by 
Dominie  Sampson's  folios,  than  Britain 
poanbly  could  be  by  bales  of  Oobden's 
cotton.  Our  sincere  belief  is,  that  the 
surest  method  of  accelerating  a  war  is 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  Manchester 
demagogues,  repudiate  the  ideas  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  remahi 
in  stupid  inactivity.  It  was  necessary 
for  public  safety  that  this  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  country ;  and 
the  Duke  for  doing  so  may  yet  de- 
serve a  debt  <^  gratitude,  which  will 
amply  recompense  him  for  the  vulgar 
contoniely  of  a  host  of  disloyal  bag- 
men. But  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  discussion  which 
has  arisen  at  home  has  not  attracted 
deep  observation  abroad.  The  eyes 
of  Europe  are  upon  us,  watching  what 
course  we  are  to  adopt ;  and  France 
in  particular  is  waiting,  with  in- 
drawn breath  and  tremulous  anxiety, 
the  result  of  the  coming  discussion. 
Our  weakness  at  home  is  now  appa- 
rent to  the  world ;  we  cannot  conceal 


it ;  the  sole  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  apply  the  remedy. 

Admit  the  possibility,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  a  serious  one  indeed !   Let  us 
suppose  that,  from  some  unforeseen 
accident,  some  stoppage  in  the  wheels 
of    diplomacy,    or   some    untoward 
casualty,  war  was  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  or  even  any 
other   continental  power.    Such  an 
event  could  not  happen  without  divid- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe.    We  conld 
not  afford  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
the  colonies,  because  these  would  pro- 
bably be  made  the  earliest  x)oints  of 
attack, — ^nor  from  Ireland,  except  at 
the  immediate  and  imminent  risk  of 
a  rebellion.  Even  should  it  be  thought 
prudent  to  leave  the  colonies  to  their 
fate,  the  transport  of  the  garrisons 
would  involve  a  considerable  period 
of  time — a  fact  of  which  our  enemy 
must  be  aware,  and  of  which  he  would 
be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage.  We 
should  be  compelled  to  recruit  imme- 
diately, and  upon  a  large  scale;  and  it 
would  take  some  time  to  metamor- 
phose Mr  Cobden's  operatives,  or  even 
that  respectable  senator  himself,  into 
any  thing  like  the  semblance  of  sol- 
diers.    If  fifty  thousand  armed  men 
were  to  be  landed  on  the  southern 
coast — and  no  one  aeems  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
— we  should  like  to  know  what  are 
our  means  of  resistance  ?    We  have 
read  a  good  many  letters  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  dally  prints— nsome  of 
them  apparently  by  ex-military  men, 
and  some  by  politicians  of  the  school  of 
Tomkins  and  Cobden — but  not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  to  make  out  a  decent 
case  of  opposition.     The  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  rational  letters,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition  that  there 
would  be  a  general  rising  en  masse  of 
the  English  population — that  every 
hawbuck  would  turn  out  with  a  mus- 
ket to  repel  the  mvaders,  and  that  the 
railways  from  London  would  vomit 
forth  a  cloud  of  intrepid  musketeers. 
Every  hedge,  they  think,  would  be 
manned,  and  every  farm-house  a  sort 
of  minor  fortress.  Now,  with  all  sub- 
mission, this  is  downright  deplorable 
drivel.    Ever  since  the  English  people 
— and  that  is  now  a  very  old  story — 
have  given  up  the  use  and  exercise  of 
arms,  and  agreed  to  be  mulcted  in 
purse,  rather  than  undergo  the  per- 
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flonal  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  exer- 
cise, there  has  been  no  martial  spirit 
at  all  exhibited  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  No  doubt,  when  an  in- 
vasion was  actually  threatened  by 
Napoleon,  and  three  hnndi'ed  thousand 
men  were  assembled  at  Boulogne, 
there  were  large  demonstrations  of 
volunteer  activity ;  but  then,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  were  in  the 
very  height  and  fever  of  a  war — the 
belligei-ent  spuit  and  strong  antipathy 
to  France  had  prepared  us  for  such  a 
crisis,  and  we  had  not  been  besotted 
and  enfeebled  by  more  than  thirty 
years  of  peace,  and  almost  as  many  of 
gradual  but  sure  demoralisation.  Wo 
had  not  then  adopted  such  men  as  the 
Manchester  Jacobins  for  our  teachers ; 
we  were  then  content  to  be  national 
and  not  cosmopolitan  in  our  ideas. 
We  were  fighting  for  our  faith  and  our 
freedom — ^not  truckling  for  calico  or  for 
yam.  The  same  crisis  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again,  and  we  cannot— dare  not 
venture  to  calculate  upon  a  similar  de- 
monstration of  energy.  Free-trade  and 
liberal  measures  have  put  that  utterly 
beyond  our  power.  We  have  no  more 
doubt  than  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, that  a  body  of  men  of  Mr  Cob- 
den^s  way  of  thinking  could  be  found 
in  this  country,  ready  to  contract  with 
the  French  government  for  conveying 
over  to  Britain  an  invading  army  at 
the  rate  of  eight  shillings  a-head, 
victuals  included ;  and,  if  the  weather 
was  stormy,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably clear  a  handsome  profit  by  the 
speculation.  Morals  have  nothing 
earthly  to  do  with  free- trade — ^pa- 
triotism is  opposed  to  it — and  why 
make  any  distinction  between  the 
freightage  of  Frenchmen  and  of  bul- 
locks? The  contractors,  of  course, 
would  take  care  that  their  own  pi-e- 
mises  were  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  immediate  action ; 
and  we  cannot  pitch  upon  a  fitter 
locality  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  Manchester. 

We  would  ask  any  or  all  of  those 
gentlemen  who  depend  upon  a  general 
rising,  to  take  the  trouble,  for  some 
half  hour  or  so,  to  revert  to  history. 
If  they  do  so,  and  seriously  think  over 
the  matter,  they  will  speedily  be  con- 
vinced that  an  invasion  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  matter,  and  that  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  co- 


operation of  the  Qndiacq)lined  people, 
either  of  the  country  or  the  metropolis, 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  inyaai<m.  In 
fact,  judging  from  history,  Paris  is 
literally  impregnable  compared  witli 
London,  and  yet  it  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Allies.  In  1688,  WiUiam  d 
Orange,  a  foreign  prince,  having  no 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  against  tibe 
will  of  the  people  of  England,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  aristocracy,  landed 
in  Britain,  advanced  tP  London,  and 
took  the  throne,  without  the  slightest 
demonstration  of  hostility.  The  popu- 
lation were  perfectly  quiescent.  It 
was  not  their  business  to  fight :  tbej 
paid  for  an  army;  and  acoordiogly 
they  allowed  the  Orangeman  to  march 
on,  just  as  they  would  do  to  JoinviUe, 
provided  he  desired  his  troops  to  be 
reasonably  accommodating  and  civil 
Sack  and  rapine  might  nndonbtedly 
provoke  resistance;  but  if  ordinazy 
couitesy  were  used,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  the  French  proclaimed  that 
they  came  npon  a  fi'eo-trade  emnd, 
and  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr  Cobden, 
there  would  be  far  fewer  shots  fired, 
than  at  the  present  moment  aie  re- 
sounding from  the  peaceful  hedgoowft 
of  Tipperary. 

The  next  instance  we  sdect  — 
omitting  minor  efforts — ^is  the  enter- 
prise of  1745,  which  pecnliariy  oou- 
cems  Scotland,  and  of  which  we  ars 
by  no  means  ashamed.  The  hdrof 
the  Stuarts  landed  in  the  North,  sap- 
ported  by  no  force  at  alL  The  dans, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  Lowland  blood  of 
Scotland,  maintaining  those  principles 
of  loyalty  which  free-trade  cannot 
comprehend,  assumed  the  white 
cockade,  and  after  thrashing  the  Eng- 
lish army  effectually  at  PrestonpaBs, 
marched  south,  on  the  desperate  emnd 
of  displacing  the  reigning  dynasty. 
And  how  were  they  received  ?  It  ii 
important  to  note  the  idea  which  th« 
English  people  had,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Highlanders.  They  ccmsidmd 
them  a  race  of  cannibals  who  ate  cbQ* 
dren;  so  that  it  was  no  nncomraon 
matter,  when  a  Highland  officer  en- 
tered a  house,  to  find  the  mistress  on 
her  knees,  praying  for  a  Lenten  diet, 
whilst  the  terrified  urchins  were  all 
the  while  concealed  beneath  the  bed. 
Such  is  the  positive  fact;  and  yet  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  there  sever 
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was,  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  an 
instance  of  a  more  blameless  or  more 
hnmane  inyaslon.  Donidd,  though 
qnite  ready  to  cleave  a  bearded 
Hanoverian  to  the  chin,  had  an  ex- 
treme weakness  for  children,  and 
woold  not,  on  any  provocation,  havo 
insnlted  a  defenceless  woman.  Had 
Mr  Cobden  ^len  into  his  hands,  the 
Highlander,  after  a  dne  estimate  of 
his  physical  capabilities,  wonld  pro- 
bably have  pat  him  to  ransom  ror  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The 
feeling  in  England  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  family,  the  antipathy  to 
the  Highlanders  was  extreme,  and  yet 
an  irregular  and  ill-dlsdpUned  host  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  with  no 
artillery,  no  commissariat,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  cavalry,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  England  without  any 
show  ofpopular  opposition,  andreached 
Derby  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Manchester  is  so  uproarious  against  the 
military,  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
splendid  instance  of  poltroonery  exhi- 
bited by  the  manufacturing  capital  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  The  town 
of  Manchester  was  captured  by  a 
Scots  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Walter 
Diehson,  who,  supported  by  a  drummer 
and  a  Wench,  took  tiossession  of  it  in 
name  .of  Prince  Charles,  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  the  dans  came 
up  I  Not  a  magistrate  was  to  be 
found  bold  enough  to  issue  his  warrant 
agunst  the  intruder,  nor  a  constable 
to  execute  it,  nor  a  single  operative 
to  support  it.  There  was  no  talk 
then  about  finding  graves  for  the  in- 
vaders :  the  invaded  were  quite  con- 
tent with  finding  cellars  for  their  own 
particnlar  shelter.  Gentlemen  who 
had  talked  big  enough  when  the  dan- 
ger was  at  a  distance,  recoiled  at  the 
idea  of  personal  perils  whenever  the 
danger  drew  nigh;  and,  being  unsup- 
ported by  a  regular  force,  very  pru- 
dently abstained  from  opposing  their 
persons  to  the  terrible  sweep  of  the 
claymore.  But  for  internal  dissen* 
WMB  and  some  infirmity  of  purpose, 
it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
clans  might  have  penetrated,  with- 
out any  opposition,  to  Loudon.  So 
little  martial  spirit  was  exhibited  in 
the  capital,  that  parties  were  actually 
made  and  carriages  engaged  for  Cax- 
ton,  to  see  the  Highlanders  march 
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by;  and  George  the  Second  was  in 
fall  preparation  for  removing,  and 
had  stowed  away  his  valuables  in  his 
yachts.  As  it  was,  the  invaders  re- 
turned back  to  their  own  country 
almost  as  scaithless  as  they  came, 
without  any  experience  of  that  fiery 
and  patriotic  spirit  which  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  newspapers  profess  to 
discover  blazing  within  the  bosom  of 
every  Briton  at  the  mere  idea  of  an 
invasion. 

In  fact,  it  is  mere  trash  to  maintain 
that  raw  levies  or  extempore  guerilla 
resistance  can  be  of  the  slightest  use 
in  opposition  to  a  disciplined  force. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  resistance  would  be  attempted. 
Men  require  to  be  brought  together 
and  trained  before  their  individual 
stanchness  can  be  relied  on;  and  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  mob  has 
no  chance,  at  any  time,  against  an 
immeasurably  smaller  body,  if  pro- 
perly organised  and  directed.  Let  the 
people  of  this  country  be  disdplined 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  you  may  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  braver  or  better  soldiers.  But  the 
power  is  still  latent,  and,  according  to 
Cobden,  it  never  must  be  called  forth. 
This  is  mischievous  {Ludstupid  folly.  If 
any  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  regularly  and  effectively.  Let 
us  bAve  the  knowledge,  the  certainty 
that,  at  a  few  hours*  notice,  a  for- 
midable body  of  troops,  well  disci- 
plined and  prepared,  can  be  con- 
centrated at  any  given  point*  of 
the  island,  —  let  this  fact  be  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  we  have  a  far 
better  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  than  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
stupid  and  pragmatical  notions  of  Mr 
Cobden.  Mr  Disraeli  took  a  sound 
view  of  the  case,  when  he  reminded 
the  honourable  member,  *^  that  al- 
though the  profound  peace  which  he 
had  announced  might  come  within 
the  time  of  those  who  heard  him,  still 
there  was  something  in  the  catas* 
trophes  of  nations  scemor  armts^ — ca- 
tastrophes from  other  causes  leading 
to  their  decay.  Happily  in  those  causes 
the  limited  experience  of  the  Boman 
empire  had  not  included  the  rapacity 
of  rival  industry,  and  the  quackery  of 
economic  science.''  We  are  afraid 
that  the*  lesson  which  Mr  Disraeli 
attempted  to  inculcate — one  whicb| 
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of  late  years,  we  hare  repeatedly 
insisted  on  in  these  pages  —  was 
somewhat  thrown  away  upon  his 
pnpiL  Grentlemen  of  the  Cobden 
school  set  little  store  npon  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  and  prefer  to  reason 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  expe- 
rience. They  can  as  little  explain 
the  canaes  of  the  dedine  of  ancient 
empires,  as  they  can  account  for  the 
pa^ble  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
our  exports;  and  it  is  idle  to  remind 
men  of  things  which  they  hare  never 
heard.  It  is  not  to  them,  bat  to  the 
intelUgent  classes  of  the  oommimity, 
that  we  woold  fain  address  oar  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  remaiiiable  and  sink- 
ing analogy  between  the  present  state 
of  the  conntry,  and  the  position  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Highland 
descent  in  1745.  The  nation  had 
become  accustomed  to  peace  at  home, 
and  was  therefore  proportionally 
enervated.  The  use  of  arms,  and  the 
training  of  the  nulitia  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  a  fhlse  economy  had  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  regidar  forces ;  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  which 
remuned  were  abroad.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  expedition  took 
place :  the  weakness  of  the  front  ex- 
hibited by  England  was  the  tempta* 
tion,  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
consequences.  It  is  now  seriously 
proposed  that  we  shall  remain  liable 
to  a  similar  assault,  when  the  stake  at 
issue  is  incomparably  greater.  What 
wogld  be  the  result  of  a  swoop  upon 
London  according  to  the  published 
Joinville  plan?  and  yet  there  is 
hardly  another  capital  in  Europe, 
which  has  not  during  the  last  fifty 
years  been  occupied  by  a  hostile 
force. 

We  have  an  an  interest  in  this 
question,  for  a  descent  may  be  made 
any  where.  We  have  not  even  the 
benefit  of  ships  to  protect  us  here  in 
the  North ;  and  three  or  four  French 
frigates  would,  we  I4>prehend,  find 
little  difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing 
in  the  Forth.  WiU  Mr  Cobden  be 
good  enough  to  favour  us  with  his 
opinion  as  to  the  course  we  should 
pursue,  supposing  such  a  calamity  to 
happen?  A  simultaneous  attack  may 
be  made  on  the  south  of  England, 
and  the  Castle  and  Piershill  barracks 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing 
Portsmouth,  too  weak  to  maintidn 


itself  without  their  aid.  Wodd  he 
advise  us  to  resist  or  soociimb?  SbaU 
we  throw onradves  under thepnrtee- 
tion  of  our  friend  George  M^Whiiter, 
W.S.,  and  the  Edinburgh  squadnmof 
the  Royal  Mid-Lothiaa  Teomauy? 
Shall  we  sound  the  tocsia  of  war,  aad 
call  out  Captain  Hainlng  with  hb 
reserved  band  of  twenty  police,  all 
fierce  and  furious  for  battle?  ShaD 
we  persuade  the  Ardien  to  string 
their  bows,  and  compete  lor  the  Goose 
medal  with  a  fire-eatbg  FreDchmiB 
as  the  butt?  ShaU  we  banicade 
Leith  Walk,  block  up  the  Graatoa 
Bailway  in  the  teeth  of  a  sospeuioa 
and  interdict,  and  contest,  to  tiie  last 
drop  of  our  Uood,  the  poseeasion  of 
every  house  in  Inverieith  Bow  ?  May 
we  calculate  upon  any  support  fimi 
the  middle  districts  of  En^aad  in  the 
event  of  such  a  calamity  ?  WQl  Mr 
Bri^t  anay  himself  la  drab  amour, 
and  come  to  our  rescue,  witb  WeUord 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  yth»  has  a 
special  objectioa  to  guns?  Can  we 
depend  upon  Cobden  himsdf  ?  WUl 
he  pledge  liimself  to  back  ns  at  oir 
need  with  an  overpowexing  amy 
from  the  ftctories,  dad  in  cafiDO,  and 
armed  with  the  tremendous  aad  m- 
viudble  billy-roller?  WiU  Geeige 
Thompson,  ddef  d  a  thousand  wmdy 
fights,  be  there,— or  WBsob,  ex- 
monarch  of  tiie  league?  SbiSL  we 
send  them  the  beaoim  blaze,  or— 
faster  still— the  telegraphic  signal  to 
the  soudi  im|doring  immediate  sac- 
cour?  Or  shall  we  trust  to  their 
own  noble  impulses,  and  hold — 

Ye  need  not  'wsmihe  Cobden  do. 
That  ever  are  itoot  and  tnie  ; 
Aad  when  the  j  tee  the  UasiBg  hal^ 
The  Biigfati  aad  Thonpiona  nefw  nil  I 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  beJieve  the  last 
mentioned  sentleman,  we  have  that 
assurance  weady,  fbr  he  has  sp(^ea 
as  follows : — "  I  may  venture  to  fine- 
tdl  that  the  Free-Trade  Hall  of  Man- 
chester will  be  more  than  a  mateh 
for  Apsley  House  and  the  Hone 
Guards  put  together ;''— a  highlysatis- 
fiftctory  account  of  the  town  which 
was  whilom  captured  by  a  seigeant! 
Upon  the  iniole,  unless  we  esa 
come  to  a  serious  undentaading  with 
Manchester,  we  have  grave  doinyts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  ororiBg  any  veiy 
obstinate  resistance.  Ifweaietodo 
it,  we  must  send  off  all  the  women  to 
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tlie  TnsachB  hy  the  Scottish  Central 
Bttlway,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  lor  all  Of  us  to  ji^n  the  Celtic 
Society,  and  fight  the  battles  of  onr 
Goimtiy  in  the  pass  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
An  hononraUe  capitnlatioa,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  French  were 
to  behaye  themselyes,  wonld  probaUy 
be  the  wisest  course  we  conld  pnrsae 
under  the  circumstances.  We  love 
Cveom  M^Whirter,  and  haye  every 
confidence  in  his  valonr,  bat  we  conld 
not  bear  to  see  him  gasping  in  his 
gore ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  regu- 
lars are  forthcoming,  or  the  Man- 
theater  legiott  on  their  way,  he  had 
better  fall  back  with  his  comrades 
upon  the  western  warriors  of  Dal- 
mahoy.  The  number  of  our  guard- 
ians of  the  night  is  at  present  so 
small,  that  we  positively  cannot 
afford  to  spare  even  one  of  them  as 
food  for  powder.  It  would,  we  fear, 
be  imprudent  to  rii^  the  fiUe  of  the 
Seottish  capital  upon  the  issue  of  a 
combat  between  our  dashing  Toxo« 
philitea  anda  body  of  French  artilleiy, 
and  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
Major  Dalgetty's  sarcasm  against 
bows  and  arrows.  And  now,  having 
gone  over  the  catalogue  of  our  avail- 
able native  forces,  which  is  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  Homeric  mnster-roU  of 
tibe  ships,  will  anv  body  tell  us  'vriiat 
we  are  to  do?  It  would  be  a  sore 
hnmiHaitioa  were  we  compelled  to 
HlomiBate  Holyrood,  and  give  a  grand 
ban  in  honour  of  the  Due  D'Aumale, 
and  oar  other  ancient  and  now  re- 
dintegrated alfies.  But  if  you  abolish 
the  British  uniform,  and  allow  the 
French  to  supersede  it,  what  else  can 
yon  expect  ?  We  want  to  be  loyal  if 
yon  will  only  tell  us  how— if  not,  we 
see  nothing  for  it  but  the  illumination 
and  the  ball. 

Mr  Cobden  is  pleased  to  be  espe- 
cially bitter  upon  the  *^  horrid  trade'' 
ef  soldiering.  He  characterises  it  as 
barbarous  and  damnable,  and  would 
be  rid  of  it  at  all  risks.  Now,  setting 
aside  the  idiocy  of  his  remarks,  there 
is  a  monstrous  deal  of  ingratitude  in 
this  language  of  the  firee-tiude  apostle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  our  arms,  where 
would  our  market  have  been  ?  If  we 
had  succumbed  to  France  instead  of 
humbling  her  at  Waterloo — and  we 
presume  that  Mr  Cobden  would  have 


preferred  the  former  alternative,  since 
he  thinks  that  the  Duke  should  now 
be  preaching  forgiveness  for  the  past 
— ^where  would  have  been  our  trade, 
and  where  onr  exportadons  of  calico  ? 
Hindostan  is  an  acquhed  country, 
and  British  arms  have  opened  up  the 
maricets  of  China;  and  are  these 
commercial  evils?  Beally  it  is  throw- 
ing away  language  to  attempt  en- 
forcing a  point  so  dear  as  this.  Com- 
merce owes  every  thing  to  the  exer- 
tions and  protection  of  that  military 
power  which  these  pmblind  theorists 
complain  of;  and  were  our  armaments 
abolished  to-morrow,  we  should  look 
round  us  in  vain  for  a  customer. 

And  pray  what  does  the  arrogant 
upstart  mean  by  characterising  the 
honourable  profession  of  a  soldier  as  a 
damnable  trade?  Does  he  intend  to 
disgorge  his  contempt  and  contumely 
upon  uie  graves  of  those  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle  fighting  nobly  for 
their  king  and  country?  Are  we 
now  to  be  told  that  the  names  which 
we  have  written  in  our  annals,  and 
embalmed  in  our  memories,  are  de- 
testable and  odious  as  those  of  homi- 
cides and  of  robbers  ?  If  it  has  come 
to  this,  and  if  public  scorn  is  not  roused 
to  overwhelm  the  man  who  can  con- 
ceive and  utter  such  ignoble  senti- 
ments, then  indeed  we  may  believe 
that  demoralisation  has  partiaQydone 
its  work,  and  that  the  mean  ethics  of 
Manchester  are  henceforward  to  in- 
fluence the  nation.  Not  damnable 
nor  horrid,  unless  justice  and  freedom 
be  so,  is  the  profession  of  those  who 
have  drawn  tiie  sword  in  the  service 
of  Britain,  and  died  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  liberty,  and  rell^on. 
Other  trades  there  are  fiur  more  hable 
to  such  epithets,  but  with  these,  thank 
heaven  1  we  have  but  little  practical 
acquaintance.  The  trade  of  the  greedy 
taskmaster,  who  rears  infants  for  his 
mills,  and  grinds  them  to  their  task 
until  the  smews  shrivel  up  and  the 
limbs  are  warped  intpearly  decrepitude 
— of  him  who  will  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  an  imperishable  sonl 
within  the  tender  framework  of  the 
children  whom  he  makes  the  victims 
of  his  avarice— of  the  advocate  of 
long  hours,  because  thereby  he  may 
keep  his  human  machinery  under  the 
complete  control  of  exhaustion, — the 
trade  of  that  man,  we  say,  though  it 
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may  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  land, 
is  bat  one  shade  less  horrid,  and  not  a 
whit  less  damnable,  than  that  of  the 
slave-trader,  who  is  now  chuckling 
over  his  liying  cargoes  on  the  African 
coast — cargoes  for  which  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  enlightened  legislation  of 
Mr  Cobden  and  his  libend  confede- 
rates L  Are  these  the  men  who  are  to 
revile  and  traduce  our  army?  Faugh ! 
The  leprosy  of  mammon  is  upon  them, 
and  our  nature  recoils  from  their 
breath. 

In  eonclnsion,  let  us  express  a  fer« 
vent  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  this  dull  and  deplorable  drivelling. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Whigs,  that, 
far  as  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
adopting  the  newfangled  political  doc- 
trines, rather,  as  we  believe,  for  the 
sake  ofmaintaining  power  than  from 
any  belief  in  their  efficacy,  they  have 
declined  all  partidpation  with  the 
Manchester  crew  in  their  recent  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  position  and  dimi- 
nish the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 
The  chiefs  of  that  party  know  full 
well  how  much  we  have  at  stake,  and 
what  a  responsibility  would  rest  upon 
their  heads,  were  they  to  reject  the 
advice  of  the  great  captain  who  has 
already  saved  his  country,  and  who 
again  comes  forward  at  the  close  of 
life  to  warn  that  country  of  its  dan- 
ger. Mr  Cobden  likewise  is  furious 
wi);h  the  public  press,  and  charges  a 
large  portion  of  it  for  refusing  to  be 
dragged  through  the  Manchester  mire, 
with  having  abrogated  their  duties  on 
this  question.  We  apprehend  that  the 
editors  of  the  journals  to  which  he 
alludes  are  perfectly  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictatorial  interference 
of  this  very  much  over-rated  and 
extremely  shallow  personage.  As  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  in  health  or  reputation 
fix)m  any  want  of  respect  or  veneration 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Cobden.  His  fame 
is  too  bright  to  be  polluted  by  such 
dirty  missiles ;  and  the  veriest  vaga- 


bond who  broke  the  windows  of  Aps- 
ley  House  would  shrink  from  repeating 
the  insults  which  fell  fix)m  the  Ups  (rf 
the  calico-printer. 

In  short,  our  impression  in  rising 
from  the  perusal  of  this  notable  speedi, 
is  deep  surprise  that  such  a  man 
should  ever  have  been  made  the  leader 
of  a  popular  party,  or  the  representa- 
tive of  a  fixed  opinion.  That  it  shodd 
have  been  so,  is  a  reflection  that  can- 
not be  flattering  to  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  least^of  all  to  those  who 
threw  aside  their  opinions  to  under- 
take .the  advocacy  of  his.  Bi^  the 
spell  is  now  broken,  the  mask  nonov- 
ed,  and  we  behold  the  egotisty  the 
railer,  and  the  fanatic.  Let  us  sum  up 
in  a  few  words,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity, the  great  free-trader's  ofnaioB 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then 
take  leave  of  the  most  discredittUe 
subject  which  for  a  long  time  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  notice. 

Mr  Cobdbn  dobs  kot  shabb  dc 
the  obnbral  yenebation  fob  the 
Duke.  Mr  Cobdbn  thihbs  that 
THE    Duke     ought    to    pbeacs 

FORQIVENE88  TOR  WaTBBIjOO.    'Mb 

Cobden  thinks  that  etebt  man, 
fossessino  the  obdinart   vbkl- 

INQ8  OF  BUMANmr,  MUST  CONDBMN 

THE   Duke  fob    havino   stated 

THAT,  IN  HIS  OPINION,  THB  DBFBN- 
CES  OF  THE  COUNTBT  ABE  INSUF- 
FICIENT.   Mr  Cobden  thinks  it  a 

LAMENTABLE   SPECTACLE  THAT   THB 

Duke  should  have  WRiri'EN  such 

A  LETTER.     Mb  COBDEN  HINTS  THAT 

THE  Duke  is  a  dotabd,  bbcausb 

HE  HAS  VENTURED  TO  EXPBBBS,  OH  A 
MILITARY  SUBJECT,  AN  OPINION  OOiN- 
TRART  TO  THAT  OF^COBDEN.      AnD 

Cobden  fubthbb  maintains,  that 
there  is  kot  a  more  affectlonatb 
nor  domesticated  bacs  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  thb 
French. 

After  this  we  need  add  nothing 
more.  Our  opinion  of  Mr  Cobden 
could  be  thoroughly  expressed  la  a 
much  shorter  sentence* 
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CATBCHZ8M  IN  THS  VINBRVA. 

**  Oeeidit  miBenw  cnmbe  repettka  magistios.**— Juvbnal. 
*'  £t  qui  puknt  beaneonp  ne  discnt  jamais  rien.^* — BoiLiACt 


V18ITOB8  to  Rome  an  ofttimes 
pBzsled  and  surprised  at  hearing  the 
very  nnosnal  affix,  ddia  Mmerva,  ap* 
plied  to  one  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  that  dty;  more  especially  when 
they  find  it  also  familiarly  known  to 
the  common  people,  not  so  well  read 
as  their  priests  in  the  calendar  of  the 
saints,  as  La  iSito.  Minerva;  bnt  the 
app«rent  misnomer  originates  in  an 
eUipeis  of  the  full  title,  which  nms 
thiis,  Sia,  Maria  topra  Minerva — ^the 
chorch  in  qoestion  having  supplanted 
a  temple  formerly  dedicated  to  Pallas, 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  it  has  been 
reared.  Bnt  though  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  still  retains  a  rurmmal  inte- 
rest in  the  edifice,  certainly,  to  judge 
from  the  catechetical  exercises  of 
whidi  we  are  about  to  give  a  specie 
men,  her  reign  is  past,  and  there  re* 
mains  but  the  nomims  umbra  in  lieu 
of  it.  Exorcised  the  church,  she 
has  been  fain  to  accept  such  a  hu- 
miliating asylum  in  the  library  ad- 
joining, as  inquisitorial  Dominicans 
would  be  likely  to  afibrd  a  heathen 
goddess,  whose  proceedings  they  must 
narrowly  watch.  There  she  has  the 
mortification  of  hearing,  from  year  to 
year,  some  new  relay  of  *^  gray-hair'd 
^TBods  damning  books  unread,*'  and, 
dab-fashion,  blackballing  all  her 
friends  in  order  to  make  way  for 
their  own;  just  as  old  Pope  Gregory  is 
said  to  have  burned  a  whole  library  of 
Pagan  literature,  that  the  Christian 
Fa&ers  and  Boman  Catholic  Saints 
might  have  more  elbow-room;  and 
also  that,  in  the  absence  of  rivals, 
their  authority  might  not  be  disputed. 
^^  Fertur  beahu  Gregorius  bibUothe" 
cam  combuMisse  gentUum^  quo  divinm 
pagimB  gratior  euet  locua  et  major 
auetaritae  et  diHgentia  siudiasiarJ*^* 

At  Easter-tide,  those  who  have  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject  may  hear 
Bellarroine*s  Catechism,  as  it  is 
squealed,  bawled,  or  otherwise  inton- 


ated by  the  young  children  of  the 
different  Riones^  and  commented  on 
and  explained  for  their  edification 
by  the  pedagogue  priest  of  the  district. 
He  is  generaUy  surrounded  at  such 
times  by  a  bevy  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
scholars,  gamine  or  gandnea  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  to  work  they  set 
with  such  earnestness  of  vociferation 
that  all  Bedlam  and  Parnassus,  rav- 
ing and  redting  together,  could  not 
well  surpass  the  d^cord:  the  shrill 
diapason,  peeling  through  nave  and 
aisle,  shakes  the  floating  Baldaqumo^ 
and  makes  the  trembling  walls  bdtow 
again,  furnishing  an  apt  and  livdy 
illustration  of  the  "  conmdsaque  mar-* 
mora  clamant^^  of  the  poet. 

Though  we  had  often  frequented 
the  churches  at  this  season,  and  had 
scores  of  times  heard  questions  both 
asked  and  answered  therein,  yet,  gener* 
ally  intent  on  the  marbles  or  monu- 
ments of  the  edifice,  we  had  not 
hitherto  given  ear  to  the  proceedings 
of  these  obstreperous  young  bull- 
calves:  but,  before  leaving  Rome 
definitely,  it  seemed  fair  to  give 
them  an  hour's  attention  on  some 
convenient  opportunity,  in  order 
to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment  ci 
how  their  early  religious  education 
was  carried  on.  One  soon  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  above-named 
church  of  the  Minerva ;  for,  chancing 
to  be  there  at  the  right  hour  on  an 
examination-day,  in  crossing  in  front 
of  the  black-columned  chapd  of  St 
Dominick,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
covey  of  little  girls  nestling  in  one  of 
its  comers,  under  the  sumptuous  tomb 
of  the  thirteenth  Benedict,  and  wait? 
ing,  all  primed,  for  their  instructor. 
Some,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  silver  crown  and  faded  finery  of 
St  Philomel — we  trust,  at  so  tender 
an  age,  without  infringement  of  the 
tenth  commandment — were  delighting 
themselves  in  anticipating  the  day 


*  Vidt  Notes  to  Pope's  Duneiad,  book  iii. 
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ifhen  they  too  might  become  sdnts, 
and  wear  similar  decorations ;  others, 
too  jonng  for  snch  specnlations,  were 
staring  with  intense  vacancy  at  the 
flickering  of  a  tiny  lamp,  in  front  of 
a  very  dingy-looking  madonna,   to 
which  one  or  two,  in  baby  shnj^ty, 
were  repeating  Latin  creeds,  pater- 
nosters, and  aves.    Not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  long  the  preceptor  of  these 
flmall  folk  might  keep  them  waiting, 
we  left  them,  and  proceeded  to  the 
body  of  the  boHding,  where  a  detach- 
ment of  boys  was  already  drawn  np 
for  action,  witii  their  padre  in  tl^ 
midst.  Approaching  as  softly  as  might 
be,  we  stood  against  a  neighboniine 
pilaster  to  hear  what  might  he  required 
of  sndi  yonng  pupils,  and  how  they 
were  prepared  to  acqmt  themsdves. 
Th^  incessant  moyements  did  not 
ptmnise  a  yery  snstained  attention, 
whatever  might  be  the  business  in 
hand:   many   of    them   were    evi- 
dently plagned  with  fleas — ^all  with 
fldgets ;  some  shmgged  ucp  their  shoul- 
ders, others  swung  themselves  by  their 
hands  on  the  form ;  these  were  bat- 
toning,  those  unbuttoning  their  dress ; 
and  not  a  few  wanned  their  feet  by 
kicking  the  sounding  pavement,  and 
then  l&tening  to  the  echoes  firom  the 
vaults.    Every  boy  carried  a  book  in 
his  hand ;  but  on  these  no  wandering 
eye   ever  looked,  not  even  for  an 
instant,  in  its  numerous    glandngs 
round.  As  soon  as  the  additional  com- 
motion, occasioned  by  the  i4)proach 
of  a  stranger,    had    subsided,    the 
priest,  harking  back  to  what  he  had 
just  been  saying,  and  not  quite  sure 
of  his  whereabouts,  asks  his    class 
touching  the  last  question.     ^*You 
asked  that  boy,"  said  one,  pointing  to 
a  comrade  near  him,  *'*•  how  he  sup- 
posed he  ought  to  come  to  church." 
*^  Well,"  said  the  priest,  resuming  his 
cue,  and  reverting  to  the  last  exa- 
minee ;  "  and  how  did  you  tell  me  you 
were  to  come  ?  "    ^  CoUe  mani  gwnte 
cim),"  sa^  the  boy,  locking  his  hands, 
and  standing  up  as  he  did  so.   *  *  NienU 
avantif^^  said  the  priest,  glancing  at 
two  very  dirty  paws.    "  Oh  yes !  I 
was  to  wash  them."    "l\)«f"    "I 
was  to  cross  myself  as  I  came  out  of 
my  room,  and  to  cast  down  my  eyes, 
like  the  Mater  Indohrata  yonder." 
*^  And  then?  "    ^^  As  I  came  to  church, 
besides  looking  grave,  I  was  to  walk, 


not  cos\" — and  he  walked  a  few  paces 
as  he  ought  not  to  walk, — *^  but  caA^ 
— channng  the  rh3rthm  of  his  march — 
**  as  if  1  were  f<^owing  my  brother's 
foneral.  Epoijinaimente^^^  (as  he  re- 
sumed his  place  with  a  jerk,)  "  I  was 
to  be  sealed  m,  and  hold  my  tcmgne 
tUl  the  pmdre  should  address  me." 
''  Well,  my  little  man,"  (to  another 
of  the  modey  class,)  **weie  ire  not 
talking  about  the  aacranent?"  ^Oh 
yes!  no  one  may  receive  fAorwko  has 
beengmityc^any/nortBlsin*"  "JIt, 
that's  quite  ri^t;   but  ufky  ■ot?*' 
The  foilowfaig  gabble,  to  wliidi  it  was 
quite  obvious  tiiat  none  were  of  an 
age  to  attadi  any  meaning,  serredftr 
a  reply,  and  was  received  as  peifccUj 
satisfactory  by  the  priest : — ^^^ 
Upane  naturale  mm  pub  dare 
vn  corpo  morto;  eoii  U  pome 
Santisewta  Eucartstta  tWM  ptn  dtfe 
vita  ad  ten  ononn   Morta."     ^And 
what  may  mortal  sins  be?"  tnrahig 
to  the  next  scholar.     '* Ehf  cki hm; 
whoistotellyoutiiat?"  saidayoog 
butcher^  boy,  tonung  off  liteqaes- 
tion,  and  fineely  offering  it  to  any  one 
who  would  take  it  up.    Upon  this  the 
boys  made  much  noise,  and  laughed 
out  lustily,  not  encountering  any  re- 
primlmd  from  the  padre,  or  so  gentle 
a  one  as  to  prove  no  diec^  to  their 
mirth.  At  length,  quiet  being paitiaBy 
restored,  he  resumed  his  task,  and 
asked  a  child  of  six  years  old  to  Rve 
him  an  example  of  mortal  sin  I    KoC 
receiving  an    answer,  this  qnesCaon 
travelled  neariy  to  the  end  of  the  fint 
line  before  any  one  would  take  upon 
himself  to  venture  even  a  randani 
response;  then,  at  last,  by  dint  of 
prompting,  one  boy  suggested,  that 
the  tasting  food  bdbre  receiving  the 
sacrament  was  of  such  a  kind ;  and 
having  been  first  much  oommeBded 
for  his  erudition,  was  next  snlgecled 
to  a  long  list  of  stgifposititnu  from  the 
examiner;  sudi  as,  ^^  Suppose  I  were 
to  drink   a   littie  water   mer^?** 
"  Niehte  I  no,  you  mus'nt."    **  Well ; 
but  suppose  I  only  took  a  smaH  piece 
of  consecrated  wafer  ?  "    **  Ne  mtit; 
not  that  neither."  ^'What!  would  even 
these  small  Indulgences  be  infiringing 
the  rule?  "    But  as  the  boy  had  re- 
ceived an  approving  '^  6cne"  for  his 
first  negative,  he  had  no  diflfoulty  in 
keeping  to  his  text ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  class,  enjoying  the  joke  of  pun- 
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iskiog  their  padre  by  cattinff  him  off 
firom  all  supplies  at  eyery  fresh  de* 
nuuidt  roared  out  m  chorus,  **  NiaUe, 
niade-'jCffL  Bias'nt  toach  a  bit  f  tiU, 
tired  of  ^le  shouting,  the  good  man 
proceeded  to  the  next  InteiTogatoiy. 
We  were  tiiiog  too ;  but  being  reaUjr 
desirous  <^  heuing,  if  possible,  some- 
thing more  to  ^e  pnipose,  remained, 
Botwithstanding,7et  anoUier  half  hour 
at  oar  post — ^indeed  quite  long  enough 
to  be  sure  that  ^^  nknU^''  was  all  we 
were  likely  to  g^  for  our  pains.  Some 
of  the  questions  were  simply  frivolous, 
many  Jesuitical,  others  deeply  pro- 
found ;  and  whatever  their  character, 
all  were  answered  in  the  same  careless 
and  irreverent  tone ;  h  tort  et  a  trc^ 
Mr#,  according  to  the  fan<nr  of  the 
young  respondent.  In  a  word,  a  more 
complete  waste  of  time  for  both  teacher 
and  tanght  could  not  have  been  easily 
devised.  The  instruction  of  this  and 
sunilar  dasses — ^for  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  others  differ  from  it — 
seems  about  as  intellectual  and  useful 
(and  no  more  so)  than  that  of  an 
avisry  oi  parrots  in  the  town  of 
Havre,  whore  the  young  French  j»«tf- 
tad  chiefly  leam  their  x''H'f^y  ^^^^ 
^Uelr  *^ petits  dgetinera.^^  Alike  in  qua- 
lify, it  is  not  very  dissimilar  neither 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  The 
ahopman  proposes  the  first  word  of  a 
sentence  to  the  whole  community,  and 
the  greater  or  less  accuracy  with 
which  it  is  taken  up  and  completed, 
evinces  the  relative  aptitudes  of  his 
tyros ;  and  though  great  allowance  is 
always  made,  in  the  case  of  both  boy 
and  bird,  for  transpositions  or  leavings 
out,  yet  the  priest,  like  the  parrot- 
merchant,  keeps  an  eye  on  the  pupil 
who  promises  to-do  most  credit  to  his 
training,  and  brings  him  forward  on 
every  public  occasion.  ^^  In  all  labour,** 
says  Solomon,  *'  there  is  profit,  but 
the  talk  of  the  ly»e  tendeth  only  to 
poverty."  It  requires  no  Solomon  to 
see  howcompletely  thisis  thecasehere ; 
but  there  is  one  particular  in  which 
the  padre  really  deserves  praise,  and 
we  cheerfully  accord  it.  The  forbear- 
ance, the  patience,  meekness,  and 
bonhomie  which  he  exercises  in  pro- 
posing the  duU  routine  of  questions, 
and  in  listening  while  the  pupils  ^^ring 
round  the  same  unvaried  chimes**  in 


reply,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
Lake  the  patient  schoolmaster  in  Ju- 
venal, he  puts  up  with  all  their  idle- 
ness and  inattention — ^in  the  very 
doubtful  proficiency  of  many  of  his 
scholars,  gives  them  the  favour  of  the 
doubt — and,  above  all,  never  loses 
his  temper!  This  drilling  and  pre- 
paration of  the  district  classes  has  for 
ulterior  object  a  general  field-day,*^ 
which  occurs  once  a-year ;  when  the 
congregated  schools,  in  the  presence 
of  the  canons  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  being  now  supposed  fully 
supplied 

^  With  stores  of  spiritnal  proTiiion, 
And  nufazines  of  ammunitioii,^^ 

for  the  warfare,  are  expected 

"  To  rise  and  start  the  ready  wherefore, 
To  all  that  soeptio  maj  inquire  for  ; 
Then  raise  their  serujdes  daik  and  nioe» 
And  BoWe  tbem  after  in  a  triee ; 
As  if  dignity  had  catchM 
Hie  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  semtcfaM !  ** 

In  short,  these  living  fiaUocdm  are 
taught  to  expose  heresies,  and  ex- 
pound the  dogmas  of  theur  faitii,  in 
words  found  for  them  by  their  priests ; 
and  he  who  best  retains  the  lesson, 
and  proves  himself  most  loud  and 
overbearing  in  the  exercise,  receives, 
for  reward,  a  crown  and  royal  robe, 
and  is  metamorphosed  out  of  the 
tt^p,  which  he  was  an  hour  before, 
into  the  imperator;  more  fortunate 
by  half,  in  the  undisputed  tenure  of 
his  title  for  a  twelvemonth,  than  many 
of  his  Roman  predecessors  in  the 
laurd.  The  little  girls  have  an  exhibi- 
tion somewhat  similar,  bnt  still  more 
theatric  in  its  character.  At  Christ- 
mas they  assemble  in  the  diurdiies, 
dressed  out  by  their  parents  (who 
delight  in  making  tbein  as  fine  as 
possible)  very  much,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, like  ballet-dancers ;  but  sup- 
posed to  represent,  in  their  habili- 
ments, youthful  Christian  virgins. and 
martyrs.  Thus  apparelled,  they  hold 
forth  on  a  platform  in  front  of  some 
favourite  PnesepCy  and  sustain,  with 
Pagan  rivals,  long  dialogues  on  the 
Nativity,  syllogising,  in  the  shrill  thin 
voice  of  diildhood,  upon  all  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  till  the  Pagans 
abandon  the  scornful  air  with  which 
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they  are  taaght  to  commence  the  dis- 
cussion, and  confess  themselves  van« 
qaished  by  the  arguments  brought 
against  th^n.  The  chief  spokeswo- 
man  is  then  rewarded,  like  the  head- 
boy,  with  robe  and  crown,  and  retains 
her  regal  dignity  for  the  same  period. 
Of  all  such  education,  what  shall  we 
say?  Why,  truly,  in  Hudibrastic 
plainness  of  speech,  that  it  is 

'*  More  fitted  for  the  clondj  night 
Of  Popery,  than  Gospel  light.'* 

Are    our   British    infant   schools 
quite  free  from  participation  in  the 
defects  just  noticed?   By  no  means ; 
and  though  the  subject  is   far  too. 
important  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
words  at  the  end  of  a  slight  sketch 
like  the  present,  (especially  since  we 
hope  to  return  to  it  later,)  3'et,  even 
here,  we  must  glance  at  one  or  two 
blemishes,   that  lie  so  immediately 
on  the  surface  as  to  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer,  when  once  his 
attention  is  called  to  them.    In  such 
seminaries,  it  is  known,  the  ages  of 
the  children  usually  vary  from  eighteen 
months  to  six  years,  at  which  tender 
period  of  life  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exercise  too  much  discretion  not 
to  over-burden  the  memory,  or  to 
obscure  the   dawning  reason ;    but 
alas !  in  the  always  well-meant,  but 
certainly  not  always  judicious,  zeal 
for  beginning  education  betimes,  how 
often  is  it  b^n  too  early  and  pushed 
too  far !  In  an  over-anxiety  to  prevent, 
by  pre-occnpation  of  the  ground,  the 
arch-enemy  of  mankind  from  sowing 
his  tares,  how  often  is  the  good  seed 
thrown  in  before  it  can  have  a  chance 
of  quickening  1  FesHnare  lente  should 
be  the  motto,  in  mond  and  religious, 
AS  it  is  in  all  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  since  neither  in  reUgion  nor  mo- 
rals can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  full 
stature  of  perfection,  but   by   slow 
degrees  and  long  training.  The  Bible, 
to  be  sure,  (the  only  true  source  of 
either,)  is  the  Book  for  all  mankind ; 
but  as  it  contains  ^^  strong  meat  for 


men,"  as  wdl  as  ''milk  for  babei^" 
great  judgment  is  necessary,  in  sepa- 
rating these  diets,  to  give  to  each 
age  the  food  particolarly  adapted  for 
it.    We  have  the  apostolic  injnactioB 
for  such  discriminatioD, — ^^  Every  one 
that  uses  milk  is  unskilful  in  the  wocd 
of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe.  Bst 
strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  an 
offuii  age ;  even  those  who  Ay  reaeom 
of  we  have  their  seneet  eaeraaed  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil."*    It  is 
further  obvious,  from  St  Paol's  ctta- 
logue  of  the   armour  which  is   to 
resist  atf  the  attacks  of  the  wetkl, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  that  it  ooas- 
prises  many  pieces  of  which  yoaag 
childrmi   can   neither    be   made  to 
comprehend  the  design,  nor,  at  their 
time   of  life,    to   require   the   lue. 
How  unskilful,   then,  and  aboitive 
must   be   the   attempt  to  pat  into 
the  hands  of  instinct  the  weapons  of 
mature  reason ;  to  seek  to  explain  the 
*''  beauty  of  holiness  "  to  a  child  who 
does  not  ^^  know  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,"  and  to  invest  an  nnbreeched 
urchin  in  the  whole  ChristiAn  pani^y 
at  once !    With  all  due  respect,  too, 
to  the  pains-taking  compilers  of  scan 
of  the  manuals  used  in  these  classes, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their 
labour  has  been  at  times  worse  than 
thrown  a«vay ;  and  it  has  excited  oar 
surprise  to  hear  really  judicionst  per* 
sons  speak  of  these  lesson-books  as 
''perfectly  suited"  to  the  purpose  of 
infant  education,  and  as  requiring  no 
amendment.      Sorely    they    cannot 
have  read  them ;  or  they  must  have 
forgotten,  when  doing  so,  the  agfe  and 
condition  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended.    Not  to  be  thought  captions 
for  nothing,  we  will  let  that  ^'^  farrago 
libelli"^  thai   sausage    of    all   the 
sciences— that  **  Teacher's  Assistant," 
speak  for  itself.    It  has  gone  through 
we  know  not  how  many  editions,  and 
continues  to  perpetuate  in  each  soc- 
ceeding  one  all  the  blunders  of  its  pre- 
decessors. To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
— ^The  scholars  have  to  learn  there- 
from as  many  alphabets  as  there  are 


*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  t.  13,  U. 

t  In  an  otherwise  admirable  lecture  oi  sohools,  which  was  lately  delirered  by 
Trofessor  Bloaot,  at  Cambridge,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  a  general  commcBdataiio 
passed  on  these  books.  We  fe«l  persuaded,  that  neither  the  graritj  of  the  diM  nor 
the  approval  of  the  Professor  would  bare  held  oat  long  against  the  recital  of  a  few 
extracts. 
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lettevs ;  a  historical,  a  geographical, 
a    iMnofiuie,  and  a  biblical  alphabet, 
&C.9  &c.,  not  to  attempt  an  ennmera- 
don   of  the  wiMde.    In  the  biblical, 
eack  letter  is  pat  opposite  to  some 
pnq>er  or  improper  person  mentioned 
in  Seriptnre,  for  whom  it  is  said  to 
stand  representative — (leaving  it  to 
be  snppoeed  that  it  has  been  called  into 
exirtenoe  for  no  other  purpose.)  Bjthis 
means  the  written  character  of  coarse 
becomes    associated  in    the  child's 
mind  with  the  moral  character  of  the 
tndividaal  whose  initial  it  is;  andthns 
a  certain  prejudice  is  apt  to  arise 
against  certain  letters.    For  instance, 
the  letter  H  is  len^red  fearfully  sig- 
nificant,— 

*•  H  itttulB  for  Heroa,  who  spilt  infimU* 
blood !  '* 

A  theorist  might,  perhaps,  trace  the 
absence  of  the  aspirate  in  the  speech, 
of  matnrer  years  to  the  awe  created 
by  that  dread  tetrarch's  name  in  in- 
fancy, when*  it  is  first  feebly  articur 
lated,  then  dropped,  and  not  recovered 
afterwards.'*  But  we  are  not  theatrical; 
in  proof  whereof,  we  observe  that  a 
chfld's  natural  aspirations  are  for  tarts, 
dolls,  or  marbles ;  while,  to  counteract 
snch  propensities,  these  little  hypo- 
crites, before  their  time,  are  taught  to 
sing  out,  among  other  Scripture  withes^ 
the  Ibllowing  formulary,  which  must, 
of  coarse,  act  as  a  spedfic : — 

«« Maj  Isaiah"^  haUwrdfre, 
AU  mjftrvetU  boart  inspire  ; 
Josapb^/yvWi^  impart  I 

heart!!  !*' 


A  rhythmical  dispute  between 
two  children,  entitled  a  "Sabbath 
Dialogue,'*  brings  to  our  mind  a 
similar  farce  at  Ferrara,  which  we 
have  formerly  described.  In  this 
lively  piece  of  absurdity,  the  naughty 
boy  invites  the  good  one  to  play  in- 
stead of  going  to  church,  and,  waxing 
warm  as  the  other  proves  intractable, 
at  length  becomes  absolutely  abusive 
on  finding  he  is  not  to  prevdl. 

Once  again.  Behold  a  class  of  child- 
ren with  the  picture  of  a  sheep  before 


them-^to  be  taught,  one  would  have 
supposed,  the  natural  history  of  that 
animal,  and  to  learn  something  about 
the  material  of  which  th^r  little 
flannel  petticoats  and  worsted  stock- 
ings are  made ;  when  lo  I  in  place  of 
this,  they  are  informed  that  "though 
their  sins  are  red  as  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool!! "  K  it  were  neces- 
sary to  use  any  interjection  here,  surely 
a  loud  oidne  bah!  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  natural.  But  revenone 
h  nos  moutons^  for  presently  after- 
wards occurs  this  question — "What 
does  the  Bible  tell  us  about  wool?" 
Answer:  **  Gideon  wrung  a  fleece!" 
Bah !  again,  for  what  other  comment 
tary  can  be  made  on  such  instfuction 
as  this?  Why,  Jason  filched  one; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits  upon  a 
woolsack ;  and  either  of  these  answers 
would  convey  as  much  useful  know* 
ledge  to  a  child's  mind,  though  they 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible. 

These  unfortunate  babes  are  to 
know  a  little  of  every  thing  :  so, 
after  going  through  versified  weights 
and  measures — arithmetic,  including 
the  higher  branches — geometry — ^we 
hutUy  know  what  is  omitted  in  this 
most  comprehensive  miscellany — ^they 
arrive  at  philosophy,  and  learn  a  great 
deal  to  the  tune  of  "Miss  Bailley." 
We  give  one  stanza  out  of  many,  as 
an  example : — 

*'  The  wondrous  globe  on  which  we  live, 
Is  close  surrounded  everj  where 
By  something  quite  invisible, 
And  called  atmotpherie  otr  / 

This  air  is  fluid,  light  and  thin, 
And  formed  of  ^tues  well  combined! 
It  carries  sound  and  odour  well, 
But  put  in  motion  it  is  vnnd  !  ^* 

At  the  end  of  each  verse,  the  infant 
chorus  repeats  with  enthusiasm,  not 
"  Poor  Miss  Bailley  I  unfortunate 
Miss  Bailley ! "  &p.,  but— 

<<  Oh  how  curious, — wonderfully  carious, 
The  law  of  nature  are  indeed 
Most  wonderfully  curious !  ** 


•  NotwithBtasdiDg  their  number ,  we  would  suggest  one  more,  the  "  corrective  alpha- 
bet," in  which  all  the  Bymbols  shonld  stand  representotiTe  for  objects  agreeable  to 
babes,  and,  ex.  gr.,  after  their  innocent  lips  have  been  made  to  f&lter  out  Herod'a 
fovmidable  name,  we  would  point  to  ours,  where — 

H  stands  for  honey,  eo  sweet  and  so  good. 
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The  geography  is  as  good   as   the 
physics : — 


usptnafe 
That  flows  from  Ma  to  se*; 
WhflBnanvw  it  is  eall'd  a  ttmiif^ 


^  WhoniriBe  and  oldor  I  aai  gromiy 
I^  tiy  and  tell  yon  mora, 
But  Toacher  aays  eiumffk  tt  kmoum 
An  infants  mind  to  don  !  ^ 

No  doubt  of  it !  enough  and  to  spare  I 
This  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  class  of 
truths  called  unguestionabk.  There  is, 
moreorer,  a  pleasing  eii^otf«men^  about 
this  last  line,  whidi  recommends  it  to 
oar  regard.  The  teacher  seems  to  be 
expostulating  with  her  young  charge, 
and  saying,  **My  dear  little  four-year- 
old,,  eager  for  instruction  beyond 
your  years,  but  fearful  of  learning  up 
every  thing  at  school,  —  don't  be 
lightened;  the  world  will  always  find 
science  sufficient  to  employ  all  good 
little  boys  like  you."  But  though  this 
inUh  be  unquestionable,  we  doubt 
whether  the  line  which  conveys  it  be 
genuine ;  and  rather  foncy,  should  the 
original  manuscript  turn  up,  it  would 
be  found  to  run — 

**JBmnt^'*i  enough  an  infuit's  mind  to  store  !^* 

which,  though  somewhat  harsh  to  the 
ear,  conveys  an  excellent  meaning. 
Should  this  be  thought  to  make  the 
verse  too  rugged,  we  have  yet  a  second 
various  readmg  to  propose,  and  that 
is  simply  to  change  the  last  word  into 
bare^  by  iif^ch  means  the  easy  flow 
of  the  verse  is  preserved,  and  the 
significaiio  pragnans  of  the  original, 
though  somewhat  modified,  is  main- 
tained. * 

Notwithstanding  these  blemishes — 
which,  after  our  strictures  on  foreign 
classes,  we  felt  bound  to  point  out — 
our  English  schools  arc  very  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Italian  for  the  same  rank. 
With  us,  the  attention  of  government 
and  of  the  public  is  roused,  and 
directed  to  their  imprpvement;  lay- 
men join  with  the  clei^  in  forward- 
ing the  same  scheme ;  great  part  of 


inBame.  [Haitfa, 

the  tuition  devolves  upon  females— 
and  who  so  fitted  as  woman  to  iom  the 
mlndat  an  early  age?  ItisnoBnaB 
advantage,  too,  that  anthoreases  ef 
talent  and  judgment  shoald  hare 
devoted  their  time  to  the  ocaqMH 
siticm  of  exclusively  moral  and  niigi- 
OQS  tales  and  historieB  for  tlie  yam. 
Lastly,  with  qs»  there  is  none  of  thai 
masquerading  and  display,  which 
we  reprolM^  as  fonaing  so  prani- 
nent  a  part  in  all  ItaBan  tntioa. 
In  these  schools,  women  ave  ex- 
dnded  frcmi  their  natuial  oflloe  of 
teaching;  there  are  no  books  adapted 
to  infiuit  minds ;  the  whole  haimrwr 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests; 
and  they,  in  strict  complianoe  with 
the  spirit  of  their  Chuich,  tiaia  the 
pupils  in  x>assive  obedience  to  ao- 
thority,  and  teach  them  veiy  little 
besides.  We  fear  it  will  be  long 
before  any  revolution  can  reach  these 
seminaries.  The  sense  of  personal  im- 
portance attaching — not  onlj  to  the 
children  themselves,  but  to  their 
parents  — from  these  contemptible 
yearly  exhibitions,  added  to  the  mter- 
ested  motives  which  induce  the  Charch 
to  foster  such  vanity,  would  render  any 
considerable  alteration  for  the  better 
extremely  difficult,  even  were  the 
evH  more  generally  feli  than  we  fear 
it  is  likely  to  be  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things.  We  state  this  opinion 
with  regret;  for  what  ia  the  tendency 
of  such  education  ?  Can  it  iacolcate 
that  real  hanBility,  not  abasement  of 
mind,  which  should  cfaaxacterise  the 
true  disciples  ei  our  blessed  Saviour? 
Nay,  must  it  not  rather,  by  holding  out^ 
as  it  does,  a  premium  to  natural  quick- 
ness and  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  dogmas  of  theology,  tend  to 
foster  pride  and  selfishness— those 
monster  evils  which  it  is  the  prime 
object  of  religion  to  eradicate — ^whilst 
the  heart  remuns  untouched  and  the 
moral  sense  unexercised?  and  will  not 
the  poor  children,  who  are  its  victims, 
learn  to  prise  a  few  diy  leaves  firom 
the  Tree  of  Knorriedge,  beyond  the 
fair  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ? 
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LA  CjULA  vita* 

^  mil  o&  BOBt  let  ymttat  foi  dcmoitMit  les  tiennes  ? 
Poor  idipier  ton  joar  qi»el  nouveaxi  jour  panit  ? 

Toi  ^  1m  xsmph^u/  qni  te  nmpliioenut  ?^ 

Db  Lamartxns,  Hamumiei,  Hymae  au  Ckritt. 

.  TlieGuml^teifanMndiiuclisitn-  had  been  stnniMd  by  the  babd  of 

atod  in  the  Cono,  and  not  posseBsing  the  streets,  was  startled  at  the  an- 

wityn  itaelf  any  thhiig  to  attract  the  wonted  cahn;  and  the  eye,  daeded 

stranger's  iMurticnlar  attentioB.    It  is  by  the  splendour  of  the  meridian  son 

interesting,  however,  from  the  siriemn  upon  the  payement,  experienoed  & 

serrioes  which  take  place  there  every  temporary  blindness,   and  required 

Frid«f  in  Lent.    On  tliese  occasions,  some  time  before  it  could  acoommo- 

after  an  ezdiing  hanagne  from  the  date  its  powers  to  the  obscniity  of  the 

otBdatiag  priest,  the  li^ts  are  exthi-  interior.  By  degrees,  however,  it  waa 

gnslied,  knotted  scourges  are  handed  apparent  that  the  chnrch,  notwith- 

itNmd  by  tlie  sacristan,  and  each  indi-  standing  the  voioeleBS   qniet  whkh 

vidnal  of  the  congregatioB  takes  one  prevailed,  was  foil.  Hie  vHliQie  assem- 

and  begins  to  flagellate  himself    We  bly  sat  as  if  speU-bonnd ;  not  a  whiter 

ha;ve  been  told — ^forwewere  neverpre-  was  to  be  heard ;  an  awM  curiosity 

sent  at  these  exhibitions — that  the  tied  every  tongae.    The  business  and 

noise  and  excitement  afe  terrible —  pleasures  of  l^e  were  forgotten ;  the 

eveiypariteBtseddngtoease  his  inner  sexes  exchanged  no  furtive  glances; 

at  the  expense  of  his  outer  man,  and  men  and  women,  alike  unobservant  <^ 

proportioning  the  amovnt  of  his  pfay-  their  neighbours,  counted  their  beads 

sical  sniiisring  to  that  of  the  moral  evil  and  bent  their  eyes  upon  the  ground ; 

whidi  it  is  intended  to  counteract,  while  each  new  comer,  awed  by  the 

But  an  the  ceremonies  in  the  Cara  deep  silence,  entered  with  cautious 

Yita  aie  not  of  this  character;  and  the  tre^,  and  took  his  seat  noiselessly. 

same  friend  who  described  the  above.  When  our  eyes  had  become  somewhat 

inftmed  us  that  the  preaching  there  familiarised  with  the  artificial  light, 

was  often  eloquent,  and  the  music  they  were  attracted  to  two  elevated 

always  fine;  so,  when  we  read  in  the  extempore  side-boxes,  brilliantly  illu- 

Diano  ddRomoy  that  at  twdve  o^dod^  minated  with  wax,  and  filled  witii  cho- 

on  Good  Friday  there  was  to  be  a  risters  in  full  costume.  Between  them 

solemn /iMzuMie,  or  Service  in  com-  was  stretched  a  voluminous  curtain,  not 

memoiatioB  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  so  opaque  but  that  a  number  of  tapers 

and  that  in  all  probability  the  church  might   be   seen  faintly    glimmering 

wooid  be  crowded,  we  rcpairedihither  through  it ;  and  before  this  curtmn  a 

on  that  day  an  hour  before  the  time  dark  tempwary  stage  was  erected.  The 

mentioned  in  the  paper,  in  order  to  religions  calm  that  prevailed  around 

aeeare  a  i^ace.    Doubtful  of  the  pro-  was  at  length  gently  broken  by  some 

piiety  of  witnesshig,  as  a  pageant,  a  soft  and  plaintive  notes,  proceeding 

lepiesentation  of  the  most  awful  and  from  the  white-robed  choir.     In  a 

afieering  scene  that  the  mind  of  man  few  minutes  these  died  away  again 

can  contemplate,  yet  fearing,  firom  upon  the  ear,  and  a  figure,  suddenly 

some  experience  in  Roman  eeremo-  rising  from  the  stage,  exclaimed  in  a 

nies,  that  our  visit  might  issue  merely  voioe  of  strenuous  emotion — *^  Once 

in  Ito,  we  Ungerod  some  time  about  again,  ye  faithful  ones !  ye  are  assem- 

the  pordi;  then,  pushing  aside  the  l^edheretoaccompany  me  to  Calvary  t 

heavy  curtain,  iirosdutely  entered ;  Yes  I  another  Good  Friday  has  come 

and  what  a  contrast  presented  itself  round,  another  anniversary  of  the  day 

between  the  two  sides  of  that  matted  announced  by  God  himself  fbr  man's^ 

door !  It  seemed  the  piMtal  between  deliverance  from  the  wages  of  his  sin ; 

life  and  death:  light,  noise,  coirfh-  this  is  the  great  day  when  typical  sacri<- 

sion,   reigned   without ;  within,  all  fice  was  done  away  with,  and  our 

was  dark,  solemn,  stQl.    The  ear  that  blessedLordmadeof 'himself  afull and 

(*  he§  faux  dimx.) 
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sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the' 
faithful.  Bat  in  order  to  triumph,  mj 
brethren,we  must  conquer — to  conquer 
we  must  contend ;  there  is  no  waifeire 
without  wounds,  and  our  Saviour, 
while  in  the  flesh,  must  partake  of 
our  infirmities :  he  must  be  '  the  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,* 
bcibre  he  can  ^  lead  captivity  captive, 
and  receive  gifts '  far  his  hofy  Church ; 
the  ransom  of  his  faithful  followers 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
blood.  He  bled,  as  you  know,  on  Good 
Friday ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  met 
here — not  to  celebrate  a  triumph,  but 
to  learn  humility,  patience,  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  in  order  that  we^  like  our  great 
Head,  may  become  perfect  through 
suffering.  Permit  me,  then,  to  ask  you, 
with  the  Psalmist,  '  Are  your  hearts 
set  upon  righteousness,  O  ye  congre- 
gation?* and  are  your  minds  prepared 
to  follow  the  Lord  to  Calvary  ?  Have 
you,  for  instance,  been  studying  lately 
his  sufierings  at  tlu  different  stations 
of  the  cross  f  have  you  been  think- 
ing at  all  upon  his  passion?  think- 
ing what  it  must  have  been  to  be 
hooted  at,  spit  upon,  reviled,  buf- 
feted, and  friendless  upon  earth?  If 
not,  ponder  well  these  things  now; 
now^  at  this  moment;  for  are  we  not 
arrived  at  the  most  sacred  hour  of  this 
most  sacred  but  sad  and  solemn  day? 
About  this  hour  was  the  Saviour  con- 
demned by  his  unjust  judge,  delivered 
up  to  the  rabble  to  be  crucified.  Go 
back  in  your  minds  to  that  moment ; 
see  him  crowned  with  thorns,  and  bear- 
ing the  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  till, 
lo  1  he  faints  under  its  weight,  and  his 
persecutors  compel  a  stranger  to  carry 
it  to  the  fatal  spot.  Then  see  him  toil- 
ing onward,  surrounded  by  his  deadly 
enemies ;  his  chosen  Mends  have  for- 
saken him  and  fied!  a  few  women 
follow  him  afar  off,  bewuling  his  fate ; 
he  turns  and  speaks;  listen  to  his 
words — ^  Daughters  of  Jerusalem! 
weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves and  for  yottr  children  ! '  Well 
might  the  merciftil  Saviour  speak  thus, 
when  he  had  just  heard  the  mad 
shout  of  the  multitude,  *  bis  blood  be 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children.^  The 
crowd  approaches  Golgotha!  they 
halt  to  rear  the  fatal  tree ;  methlnks 
I  hear  the  exulting  outcries  of  his 
vindictive  murderers  as  they  fix  it  in 


theground!**  Here  the  curtain  drawn 
between  the  preacher  and  the  back  of 
the  stage  fell,  revealing  three  wooden 
crudfixes  lit  up  by  a  lurid  red  light 
from  above.  The  effect  was  startitng, 
and  produced  a  shudder  of  horror 
throughout  the  whole  auditory.  Af- 
ter a  breathless  pause,  the  preacher, 
turning  towards  the  croas,  exdaim- 
ed,  "What!  are  we  too  late  for  the 
beginning  of  this  tragedy!  Is  the 
RiMleemer  of  mankind  already  nailed 
to  the  cross  ?  Oh,  cruel  and  nendlfte 
man,  is  this  your  triumph !  smely  he 
who  came  to  save  will  reject  yon  now! 
Such  might  be  our  feelings,  but  Aey 
were  not  Christ's.  No,  my  brethren, 
farfh)mit.  Oh,letQ8Contem|rfate,ibr 
our  own  future  guidance,  the  behavioiir 
of  Jesus  to  h&  murderers,  not  q^ler 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  extreme  tor- 
ture ;  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  give 
us  i^race  to  profit  by  the  exeitase. 
Look  on  your  crucified  Bedeener 
writhing  and  maddened  with  anflfer* 
ing;  and  listen  to  the  first  words 
uttered  in  the  depth  of  his  agooy: 
he  imprecates  no  curse  npon  these 
suilty  men,  but  exclaims,  *  Father, 
foi^ve  them;  they  know  not  niiat 
they  do! '  Caro  JesuP^  Here  theie 
was  mudi  emotion  both  in  the  preacher 
and  in  the  congregation ;  when  it  had 
subsided,  he  added  persuasively,  *^Yob 
have  hea^  Christ  pray  that  his  mmr* 
derers  may  be  forgiven,  and  shall  yon 
hesitate  to  forgive  one  another?"  Then, 
taking  the  words  of  our  Saviour  for  a 
text,  he  delivered  a  short  animat- 
ed sermon  upon  the  foigiveness  of 
injuries;  after  which  came  a  prayer 
for  grace  to  perform  this  duty;  the 
pause  which  succeeded  being  filled 
with  music  and  chanting.  Then  again 
the  dark  form  of  the  preacher  roee  np. 
''  What,  my  brethren!  did  not  Ooist 
pass  three  hm/rs  in  his  agony,  and 
shall  we  leave  him  in  the  raldst? 
He  has  still  more  gractons  words  in 
store.  My  dear  brethren  and  fellow 
sinners,  now  hear  his  dyinf^  address 
to  the  penitent  thief,  '  Venly  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shait  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise! '  Ladro  fdiee!  bat 
was  he  Hikeji predestinated  to  salvation, 
and  his  companion  to  be  the  victim 
of  God*s  wrath?  Niente,  niente;  believe 
not  a  word  of  this  false  and  heretical 
creed.*'  Then  followed  a  second  dis- 
course, with  a  diatribe  against  Calvin 
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(whode8enreditl)aiida0herettc8(who 
might  not  deserve  it),  with  au  ana- 
thema against  heresj  in  general,  and  a 
prajer  for  the  pardon  and  acceptance 
of  the  tme  Catholic,  id  est  Roman, 
Church.  In  like  manner  the  preacher 
cootinaed  to  set  before  his  hearers  all 
the  circamstances  of  oar  Saviour's 
passion;  prononncing  a  short  dis- 
coorse  npon  every  sentence  ottered 
bj  him  in  his  agony.  Each  ser- 
monette  was  succeeded  by  prayer; 
and  that  by  an  interinde  of  music 
and  chanting,  which  enabled  him  to 
recover  himself,  and  proceed  with 
undiminished  energy  daring  a  three 
hours'  service.  We  had  listened  at- 
tentively, not  always  agreeing  with 
his  A)ctriae,  but  without  any  great 
shock  to  our  Protestant  principles, 
when,  in  conclusion,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Now,  brethren,  before  we  disperse, 
let  us  do  homage  to  the  blessed 
Vii^in,  and  sympathise  with  the 
aiBicted  and  inconsolable  Mother  of 
our  Lord.  Think  of  her  sufferings  to- 
day ;  think  and  weep  over  wem ; 
and  forget  not  the  worship  due  to 
her  bolLj  name;  whom  Cluist  hon- 
oured, shall  not  we  honour  too? 
Sons  of  the  blessed  Virgin !  is  not 
your  brother  Christ  her  son  also? 
make  her  then  your  friend ;  propitiate 
her,  in  order  to  obtain  panion  from 
him  I  Let  us  alt,  then,  fall  down  npon 
our  knees  before  the  Indohrota.^'  A 
long  prayer  to  the  ICadonna  followed, 
then  a  hymn  in  her  honour;  and 
after  a  last  glorious  outburst  of  the 
organ,  accompanying  the  lurdent  and 
sustained  Hidlelnjahs  of  both  choir 
and  congregation,  the  curtain  falls, 
the  doors  are  thiown  open,  daylight 
rushes  in  through  the  no  longer  dark- 
ened windows;  and  presently  the 
thronged  and  noisy  Corso  has  absorbed 
the  last  member  of  the  much  moved, 
slowlj  disperauig  crowd. 

A  heartfelt  and  aflfeeting  ceremony 
was  that  we  had  just  witnessed ;  every 
body  had  shed  tears,  and  there  had 
been  evidently  great  oltrition,  and 
probably  some  contrition  also.  The 
strong  appeals  of  the  priest  had  told^ 


though  they  were  not  legitimate; 
for  what  could  be  less  so  than,  in  the 
end,  his  misdirecting  the  thoughts 
from  the  true  object  of  worship,  to  Aer, 
who  was,  after  all,  but  a  mere  mortal 
like  ourselves  ? 

Yet  devotional  feelings  had  been 
called  forth,  and  in  this  it  was  unlike,, 
and  sorely  better  than,  the  ordinary 
cold,  formal,  glittering,  shifting  pan-* 
tomimic  service  of  Te-Deums,  and 
high  masses,  which,  instead  of  "  fill- 
ling  the  hungry  with  good  things,*^ 
send  all  "  empty  away ; "  or  worse, 
sat^fied  with  *^that  which  is  not 
bread.^*  Could  piety  really  be  ap- 
pealed to  through  the  senses,  then  might 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roipish  Church 
hope  to  reach  it,  captivating  as  they 
are  to  most  of  them.  The  ear  ig 
pleased  with  exquisite  music;  the  eye 
is  dazzled  with  pictares,  processions, 
scenic  representations,  glittering 
colours,  gorgeous  robes,  rich  laces, 
and  embroidery ;  and  even  the  nostril 
is  propitiated  by  the  grateful  odour  of 
frankincense ;  but  the  only  address  to 
the  heart  and  intellect  is  a  barbarous 
Latin  prayer,  unintelligible  (were  it 
to  be  hesfd)  to  most  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  rendered  so  to  all  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  gone  through. 
On  returning  from  such  exhibitions 
as  these,  we  feel  more  forcibly  than 
ever,  how  much  reason  we  have  to 
thank  those  pious  compilers  of  our 
expurgatedEnglish  prayer-book,  who, 
renouncing  an  unknown  tongue^  and 
rejecting  all  unscriptnral  interpola- 
tions, <&ew  from  the^  rich  stores  of 
Rome  herself,  and  from  the  primitivo 
Church,  an  almost  faultless  Liturgy,* 
where  every  desire  of  the  human 
heart  is  anticipated,  and  every  ex- 
pression so  carefully  weighed,  that 
not  an  unbecoming  phrase  can  be 
found  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  been  much  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  to  avoid  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  two  services;  and 
especially  at  this  time,  when  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  halting  between 
two  opinions,  and  almost  persuading 


*  ^  We  were  not "  (says  Jeremy  Taylor) ''  like  women  and  ohildren  when  they  are 
a£Drighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes;  we  shook  off  the  coal,  indeed,  but  not  our  gar- 
ments; lest  we  should  expose  our  Church  to  that  nakedness  which  the  excellent  men 
of  our  fUBter  Chnrchea  complained  to  be  among  themselves.*' 
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themsdYes  that  there  was  no  need  of 
a  BeformatioOf  it  behoyes  those  not 


under  the  influence  of 

o  That  dark  Untlioni  of  the  Spirit 

Whicb  none  see  by  bat  those  that  bear  it ;"" 

nor  yet  led  away 

^  By  crones,  relics,  eradfixes. 
Beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  pyxes  ; 

Those  tools  for  working  oat  salTation 
By  mere  meekanic  operation,** 

to  protest  against  the  return  of  Popery 
to  this  land,  to  the  surrender  of  our 
consciences  and  our  Bibles  again  into 
the  hands  of  a  fellow  sinner.*  "  Quis 
custodet  xiustodem  ?  *'  —  who  shall 
watch  our  watcher? — ^was  a  ques- 
tion that  men  had  been  asking  them- 
selves for  many  years  in  England,  but 
hitherto  without  result ;  till  our  pious 
Heformers,  addressing  themselTes  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  received 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  wage  successfiil 
war  against  liiat  wily  serpent,  coiled 


now  for  centinieB  round  tiie  Cluvdi 
of  Christ,  and  waiting  but  a  little 
further  dleoelopflMM^  to  cnuk  her  te  Us 
inextdealde  folds.  Alike  nnalliired  by 
concessions  and  mtenified  by  threats, 
they  boldly  denonnoed  the  kewwtieal 
nsnrpatioa  of  Borne ;  oppoang  an 
honest  conacienoe,  and  Christ  the  oadiy 
mediator,  to  the  cxpnm  of  oovacfla, 
and  the  fslseimity  of  a  paendo-hrfU- 
lihle  hcAd  ;t  refdaing  t«  porchaae  thev 
lives  by  rendering  homage  to  any 
Phalaria  of  the  Tnple  Crown. 

Their  perjored  faiths  thoqgk  sealot  Pofca 

Point  to  ihfBir  Bull,  aad  raise  the  thif  iij 

hand: 
They  deem'd  those  soak  eonwimwite  goih 

ixicoR^d, 
At  conseieace^  tnxUl  pnes^  who  ]!£» 

forr'd: 
No  length  of  daji  £or  baitiired  petet 

And  what  wore  liiiBi  take  lil»*i  great 
awaj  2  X 


THS  BSATIFICATION. 

*'  Sanctis  Roma  sois  jam  tollere  gestit  ad  asfn, 
Et  cupit  ad  superot  oTehere  ns^pxe  daoi.*^ 

MnTOsTs 


To  receive  Beatification,  which  is 
the  first  step  towards  Canonisation, 
and  may  in  time  lead  to  a  fellowship 
with  the  saints, — to  be  pronounced 
*'  blessed  "  by  him  who  arrogates  to 
himself  the  title  of  Holy^  and  must 
therefore  know  the  full  value  of  the 
dignity  he  confers — sic  laudari  a 
icmdato,  and  that  too  in  the  finest 
church  in  Christendom,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  countless  assembly  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe, — is  an  honour 


indeed!  No  wonder,  then,  that 
every  promotion  should  be  jealously 
canvassed,  and  that  sometimes  the 
rumour  of  "unfairness,"  or  "fiivonrit- 
ism,'*  should  be  heard  among  the 
people,  when  each  firesh  brevet  oomes 
out.  For  example — ^•^Who^s  tiiis 
third  St  Anthony?  Are  not  two 
enough  in  the  Calendar?  The  great 
St  Antonio,  and  he  of  the  pigl---<<i<rf 
porco,) — another  will  only  CTeatecon- 
fusion ;"  or  else,  "  Surely  the 


*  BeUarmine  asserts  (and  who  but  a  heretie  sfaaU  dispata  it  with  hiai  I)  that 
are  bound  so  fkr  to  submit  their  consciences  to  the  Pope,  aa  eran  to  beliava  imP 
be  had  and  vice  to  be  good^  if  it  shall  please  his  Holiness  to  say  so.  (Bbllajl ds ...  ■ 
Pontify  lib.  It.  cap.  t.)  When  things  came  to  this  pass,  were  we  not  justified  in  tha 
insertion  of  that  roagh  deprecatory  claase  that  stood  in  ooz  Litany — ^Vjhhol  tha 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  Good  Lord  daliver 
OS  I" 

t  ^  We  must  seek  to  enter  into  the  real  dlvina  unity  ;  if  not,  thajMMMKo  nntty  (a 
which  Mr  Newman  would  bring  us  back  will  be  attempted  once  mora  among  u ; 
«nly  to  be  followed,  when  its  hoUowness,  its  nothiiyiews  iia  baplieH  tsfidslily,  is  laid 
bare,  by  mi  explicit  infidelity,  an  anarchical  unity,  without  a  eenitiaf  wilhoiil  aCM.* 
(Mavsicb's  Lectures  <m  the  EpMe  to  tkeHebrewe,^.  111.) 

1^  Imitated  from  Juyenai,  Satire  viiL  • 
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Ermutma  has  not  been  long  enough 
dead  to  have  attained  to  snch  an 
^  odour  of  aanetitj ;' ''  or,  <^  Though 
the  good  Pasqnale  might  deserve  the 
title,  the  pions  Teodoro's  miraclee  are 
as  well  Attested,  and  mnch  moie  nn- 
meraaSf  and  shonld  therefore  have 
been  fint  recognised/'  Of  such  sort 
are  the  comments  of  the  crowd.  AH 
this  gmmbling,  however,  is  at  an  end, 
when^OBoe  the  FeUa  comes  romid ;  the 
Chnrdi,  by  the  briUiancj  of  her  exhibi- 
ti<ms,  wins  over  her  discontented  chil- 
drm,  and  theinstaUation  is  sm^  to  be 
wdl  attended.  Sometimes  the  saint 
expectant  stops  short  of  trae  canonisa- 
ti<Mi ;  and,  having  gained  onestep,  finds 
himself  like  a  yellow  admira],  placed 
on  the  shelf  without  chance  of  further 
promotion.  (This  by  the  way.)  No 
one  can  say  precisely  what  entitles  the 
dead  to  these  honours.  Large  bequests 
alone  arenotalwayssnfficient;  witness 
ik/t  rejection  of  a  certain  distmguished 
Begun,  who  jieft  much  of  her  enor- 
moQB  wealth  to  the  Pope,  with  A 
well-known  view  to  this  distinction. 
Some  Imagine  that  eminent  piety  is  a 
■eoessaiT  condition;  but  no!  there  is 
very  litue  talk  of  religion.  It  seems 
chiefly  to  be  the  attestation  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  miracles  at  a  tomb, 
which  confers  the  title  of  Beatns  on 
Its  tenant,  and  converts  it  into  a 
shrine,  sure  ever  after  to  be  profusely 
hung  with  glass  eyes,  wax  fcetuses, 
silver  hearts,  discarded  crutches, 
votive  shipwrecks,  &c.  &c.,*  in  token 
of  cures  and  deliverances  which  have 
emanated  ftom  it.  Next  to  miracles, 
perhaps,  we  mayreckon</a^s» — uniores 
/7ril9r€»---firBt  buried,  first  beatified,  and 
no  superannuation  here :  on  the  con- 
trary, holiness,  like  many  other  good 
things,  requires  time  to  lipen  its  vir- 
tues and  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  Church  that  che- 
mistry must  disintegrate  the  mortal 
before  she  can  build  up  the  saint.  Thus 
It  happens  of  two  candidates  of  equal 
merit ;  he  whose  dissolution  took  place 
half  a  century  or  so  before  his  rival, 
obtains  the   preference.     The  first 


steps  are  taken  by  the  lawyers;  one 
being  retained  to  advance  the  merits 
of  the  aspirant  saint,  another  to  asperse 
them  if  possible.  Should  the  election 
be  contested,  much  special  pleading  is 
then  resorted  to.  Both  sides  are  paid 
by  the  Church,  but  he  who  opposes  the 
nomination  is  termed  the  dmTs  coun- 
sel. This  title,  however,  is  a  legal 
or  rather  a  theological  fiction ;  tiie 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  perform- 
ed by  the  defunct  being  oidy  more 
triumphantly  established  and  set  off 
by  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  rival 
pleader  to  deny  their  reality;  who, 
after  a  proper  show  of  resistance  and 
incredulity,  allows  himself  to  be  foiled, 
niis  is  indeed  beating  Satan  with  his 
own  weapons;  but  we  advocates  of 
saints  belong  to  that  party  who 

«  E'en  to  the  Deril  hinuelf  vill  go. 
If  they  hftve  motive  thereunto ; 
And  think,  u  there  is  war  between 
The  Devil  and  them,  it  ia  no  sin 
If  they  by  Bobtle  stratagem 
Blake  use  of  him  aa  he  does  them.'* 

We  had  never  witnessed  a  Beatifi- 
cation: so,  when  the  Pope,  in  his 
character  of  umpire,  had  pronounced 
his  fiat  in  favour  of  ^^good  sister 
Frances,"  and  all  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  the  church  ceremoniid 
necessary  to  admit  her  to  piety^s 
peerage,  we  procured  one  of  the  many 
thousand  tickets  printed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  followed  the  crowd  to  St 
Peter's.  Here  all  was  prepared  to 
give  due  efiect  to  the  scene  :  the 
interior  was  studiously  darkened, 
that  the  rich  upholstery  might  be  set 
off  by  a  grove  of  countless  wax  lights, 
thick  and  tall  as  young  pine  trees. 
The  workmen,  after  a  whole  fortnight 
of  bustle  and  activity,  had  done  their 
part  weU.  Curtains  had  been  hung 
and  carpets  spread ;  organs  wheeled 
up  towards  the  throne  of  St  Peter; 
and  a  whole  gallery  of  villanously 
painted  historical  pictures,  blasphem- 
ous and  absurd,  were  suspended 
round,  representing  the  mirades  for 
which  the  new  ^^  beatified"  was  to 


*  It  is  BJngnlar  to  obserFe  how  the  ''  wAita  paries,*^  in  the  ohnrches  of  Papal 
Romey  are  hung  with  similar  offerings  to  those  which  formeriy  ornamented  her 
temples  in  Pagan  times.  We  possess  several  of  these  ancient  offerings  ;  inter  <Uia — a 
tiUrus  and  a  mamma,  in  terra  cotta,  from  the  Temple  of  Ehlna  C^ei  at  Aquinum« 
and  aa  abortion^  in  lead,  firom  the  same  source. 
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receive  her  first  degree  towards  saint- 
hood; and  showing  amongst  other 
wonders,  how  in  one  case  her  blood* 
in  another  her  image,  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  and  so  completely  cured 
the  palsy  of  one  Salvator  di  Sales, 
that  he  is  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  his 
recovery,  while  a  priest  is  looking  on 
approvingly.  We  were  too  early  for 
the  ceremony ;  and  after  curionsly 
scanning  these  preparations,  onr  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  group  near, 
eagerly  listening  to  the  recital  of  a 
bare-footed  Capuchin.  On  approach- 
ing, we  found  that  he  was  discoursing 
on  the  virtues  of  a  picture  of  the  AHr- 
pn,  known  by  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
dei  Pidnto^  a  fresco  daub,  painted  in 
a  very  dirty  back  street.  He  was 
affirming  that  it  had  lately  taken  to 
winking^  and  had  also  been  seen  to 
shed  tears  over  the  body  of  a  man 
recently  found  murdered  under  the 
lamp.  "Who  saw  her  weep?"  in- 
quired one  of  his  hearers.  "  Do  you 
doubt  the  miracle,  my  son?"  said  the 
ftiar.  '*No  indeed,  father,"  returned 
he ;  "  but  why  did  she  not  call  out  to 
the  assassin ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
weeping  over  a  dead  man  ?  "  ^^  It  was 
owing  to  the  gentleness  of  her  sex," 
said  another,  who  appeared  interested 
in  proclaiming  the  notoriety  of  the 
shrine:  he  proceeded,  therefore,  to  in- 
form the  attentive  listeners,  that  he  had 
the  face  newly  painted  some  months 
back,  since  which  operation  there  was 
lio  end  to  the  miracles  performed  by  it. 
Several  persons  round  hereon  testified 
to  having  heard  repeatedly  of  these 
wonders.  "Ah!"  said  a  sceptical 
craftsman,  "  I  dare  say  you  live  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  those  at  a  distance 
see  these  things  more  clearly  than  the 
neighbours,  unless,  like  our  friend 
here,"  nodding  to  the  restorer  of  the 
shrine,  "  they  hope  to  attract  cus- 
tomers to  the  shop  by  drawing  vo- 
taries to  the  shrine."  "  I  don*t  believe 
a  word  of  it,"  said  we,  taking  part 
in  the  colloquy.  "  Caro  lei — who  can 
help  that?  we  can  only  pity  your 
unbelief,"   said   the  good-humoured. 
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Capuchin,  offering  us,  however,  % 
pinch  out  of  his  snuff-box.  "  y  mr,** 
continued  he,  "  should  oill  to  mmd  *m 
dybiis  fide$f  and  tee,  in  compasto 
to  your  being  a  heretic,  will  remefflber 
'  m  omnibus  earitag,* "  We  aooc^tad 
the  good  man*s  courtesy,  albeit  no 
snuff-taker;  and  he  was  resumrngtbe 
interrupted  narrative,  when  a  stir 
among  the  crowd  outside  annooooed 
the  near  approach  of  the  prbeessioo, 
and  every  one  hastened  to  secure  t 
good  seat.  Presently  the  Swiss 
ffuards  enter,  the  chortsters  take  their 
places,  in  come  priests,  bishops,  car- 
dinals, all  sumptuously  arrayed ;  st 
length  the  Pope  himself  arrives  and 
assumes  his  throne.  Masscommenceft. 
And  here  the  reader  doubtless  ex- 
pects, if  not  a  full  description  of  the 
ceremony  of  canonisation,  at  least  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  various  steps  of 
the  process  by  which  it  was  effoded; 
but,  as  we  have  stated  above,  tbe 
incubation  had  been  completed -six 
weeks  before  in  aprivate  EocaleiobioB, 
and  the  pageant  to-day  was  merely 
to  give  publidty  to  the  metamorphosis 
— ^to  read  in,  and  to  enrol  among  the 
saints  the  Beata  Francesca.  Jb  we 
cannot  give  a  particular  account  of 
the  fumione,  we  give  a  genenl  one 
of  all  masses : — 


High  Maw!  Hie  itallM  and  buuMrM 
White  ouiohb — priertt  in  qoaiiik  tttiie 

The  QnCuniliar  pnyer : 
The  fames  that  pnctiaed  hands  di^cBse, 
The  tinkling  hells,  the  jingling  peace, 

The  taxM  hut  welcome  chair : 
The  heams  from  mhj  paaea  that  glov, 
Of  thythmal  chant  the  ebh  and  flow: 
The  organ,  that  from  honndless  stONS 
Its  tremhiing  inspiration  poma 

0*er  all  the  sons  of  care  ; 
Now  jojons  as  the  festal  lyre. 
When  torch  and  song  and  wine  inspire ; 
Now  tender  as  Crcmona*s  shell. 
When  hnshM  orchestras  own  the  spell 

And  watch  the  daetile  how — 
Now  rolling  from  its  thvnder^ood. 
Dark  peals  o*er  that  retiring  crowd. 

And  now  has  ceased  to  hlow. 
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CRIMES  AND  REMARKABLE  TRIALS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
OfCIDSNTS  OP  THI  KARLIVR  RU0N8. — ^AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THB  CHARACTIR  OV  MACBBTH. 


The  sunshine  and  the  green  leaves 
embrace  not  all  that  we  should  know  of 
physical  nature.    Storm  and  darkness 
hare  their  signs,  which  we  do  well  to 
study;  and  in  the  tempests  of  the  tro- 
pica, or  the  long  winter  darkness  of  the 
poles,  we  have  types  of  the  character  of 
different  sections  of  the  globe,  more 
marked  than  the  vaiying  warmth  of 
the  sun,  or  the  character  of  the  vege* 
tatlon — ^but  not  perhaps  so  pleasing. 
Even  so,  the  storm  and  darkness  of 
the  human  soul — the  criminal  nature 
of  man,  provide  their  peculiar  food 
for   the  thinker  and  inquirer.     The 
annals    of  virtue   have    theur   own 
elevations  and  delights;  but  those 
of  vice  are  no  more  to  be  passed 
over  than  the  dark  and  stormy  hours  in 
tbe  history  of  each  revolution  round 
the  sun.   '^  While  some  affect  the  sun, 
and  some  the  shade,"  there  may  even 
be  those  whose  most  deeply  cherished 
associations  are  with  these  unlit  hours 
— ^who  prefer  the  night  thoughts  to  the 
day  dr^Etms.    But  to  all,  the  crimes 
peculiar  to  different   nations  are  a 
large  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
man  may  profitably  have  of  his  race. 
In  the  history  of  its  great  criminals,  a 
nation's  character  is  drawn,  as  it  were, 
colossally,  with  the  broadest  brush, 
and  in  the  deepest  shadows.  National 
virtues  have  delicate  and  subtle  tints,' 
and  exquisitely  minute  shadings,  m- 
vitinj^  to  a  nearer  view — ^like  Carlo 
Dola's  Madonnas,or  Constable's  forest 
landscapes:  the  crimes  of  a  nation 
present  the  character  of  its  people,  as 
they  rise  from  the  dead  in  Michael 
Angelo*s  Last  Judgment.    The  ordi- 
nary vices  of  men  have  a  certain  vul- 
gar air  of  uniformity ;  but  each  great 
crime  is  a  broad  dash  of  the  national 
character  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  was  committed.     The  Cenci,  and 
Joanna  of  Naples  were  of  Italy.    It 
was  in  Holland  that  two  great  and 
virtuous  statesmen  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob.    The  dirk,  long  buried 
beyond  the  Grampians,  has  re-ap- 
p^red  across   the  Atlantic   in  the 
shape  of  the  bowie-knife.  The  country 
of  Woldemar  and  the  sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther  produced  that  most  amiable  and 
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sentimental  of  murderesses,  Madame 
.Zwanziger,  who  loved  and  was  be- 
loved wherever  she  went ;  so  sensi- 
tive, so  sympathising,  so  sedulous,  so 
studious  of  the  wants  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  so  disin- 
terestedly patient ;  she  had  but  one 
peculiarity  to  distingmsh  her  from  an 
angel  of  light-^it  was  an  unfortunate 
propensity  to  poison  people  I  We 
read  in  the  Causes  Celkbres^  of  a  Blue- 
beard who  slew  a  succession  of  wives 
by  tickling  them  till  they  died  in  con- 
vulsions ;  and  at  once  we  are  reminded 
of  that  populace  who  are  said  to  par- 
take of  the  natures  of  the  ape  and  the 
tiger.  The  people  who,  for  more  cen- 
tiuies  than  are  included  in  the  events 
of  European  history,  have  been  resol- 
ved into  the  mysterious  classification 
of  castes,  produced  those  equally  mys- 
terious criminals  the  Thugs,  for 
whose  deeds  our  so  utterly  Afferent 
habits  and  ideas  are  quite  incapable  of 
finding  or  conceiving  a  motive.  Our 
own  country  produced  the  assassina- 
tions of  Rizzio,  Regent  Murray,  and 
Archbishop  Sharpc  —  all  pregnant 
with  marked  national  characteristics ; 
aristocratic  pride,  revenge  of  wrong, 
and  fanatical  fury.  We  propose  to 
offer  for  the  amusement  or  instruction 
— ^which  he  pleases — of  our  reader,  a 
few  more  records  of  Scottish  crimes, 
not  probably  all  so  conspicuously 
known  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
three  we  have  just  alluded  to,  ^et 
not,  we  trust,  without  somethmg 
to  commend  them  to  notice,  as 
characteristic  of  the  countiy  and  the 
age  in  which  they  were  respectively 
enacted. 

The  raw  materials  from  which  we 
propose  to  work  out  our  little  groups, 
are  the  records  of  our  criminal  trials ; 
and  yet  we  feel  an  insuperable  incli- 
nation to  begin  with  a  name  not  cer- 
tainly unknown,  yet  not  to  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary — ^Macbeth,  King  of  Scot- 
land. Perhaps  we  might  consider  it 
a  sufficient  reason  for  holding  his  case 
equivalent  to  a  trial,  that  before  a 
tribunal  called  the  Public  Opinion,  he 
has  been  tried,  and  that  at  the  instance 
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of  such  a  public  prosecutor  as  neyer 
opened  his  lips  in  any  court  of  law — 
one  whose  accusation  has  carried  a 
coDvictkm  deep  into  the  very  iiearl  of 
literature,  whence  no  archaeological 
evideBoe,  and  no  critical  pleading  will 
ev«r  eradicate  it.  Nor  would  we  de- . 
sire  to  touch  it :  let  Macbeth  the  mur- 
derer remain  to  al  time  the  most 
pewerfnlpictur&«ff  tenq>tation,  leadii^ 
its  Tiotim  through  crine  into  the 
hideous  shadows  off  remorse,  that 
human  pen  bas  erver  drawn.  But 
there  was  an  actual  prose  Macbetb, 
as  different  ^m  the  ideal  as  the  can- 
vass bought  by  Raf^uiel  of  some  re- 
spectable dealer  in  the  so^  fine,  vm 
from  the  Transfiguration  -wiaidk  ho 
afterwards  painted  on  it  With  Ann, 
being  but  a  simple  historical  king,  we 
may talce liberties;  andtheMberty we 
propose  to  take  on  the  present  occa- 
sion is  that  of  Tindicating  his  charac- 
ter. Vindications  are  fashionable ; 
and  since  CatiUno  and  Maohiavelli, 
Richard  m.,  and  Philip  n.  have  been 
vindicated,  why  not  Macbeth  ?  We 
fifaaU  say  ^tis  our  humour  to  whiten 
him,  and  no  man  can  say  it  is  a  cri- 
minal or  mischievous  one. 

The  main  question  is,  did  Macbeth 
murder  Duncan?  It  was  an  older 
story  in  Shakspeare^s  time  than  the 
murder  of  Damley  is  now,  and  he 
may  have  taken  a  false  view  of  it. 
We  shall  approach  the  question  by  an 
inquixy  who  Xhrnoan  and  Macbeth 
were,  and  in  what  relation  they  stood 
to  each  ether.  About  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  there  reigned  m 
Scotland  a  king  called  Kenneth  m. 
Like  all  the  other  Scottish  monarchs 
of  the  period,  the  chroniclers  have 
given  ium  his  own  peculiar  tragic 
history,  in  this  wise :  he  was  induced 
to  poison  the  young  prince  ^lalcohn 
Duff,  who  might  possibly  show  a  title 
to  the  throne  enabling  him  to  compete 
with  Kenneth^s  own  oflspring.  This 
troubled  his  conscience.  He  "ever 
dreaded  in  his  mind, "in  the  expressive 
words  of  old  Bellenden,  that  it  *  ^  should 
come  some  time  to  light :  amd  was  so 
fuU  €f  suspicion,  that  he  believed 
when  any  man  rounded  to  his  fellow, 
that  they  spake  evil  of  him ;  for  it  is 
given  bynarture  to  ilk  creature,  when 
he  is  guilty  of  any  horrible  crime,  by 
impulmcfn  of  his  conscience,  to  inter- 
pret every  thing  that  he  sees  to  some 


terror  of  himself."  He  was  one  night 
appalled  by  a  terrific  vision,  and  next 
morning  making  his  confession,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St  Palladius  at  Fordon. 
When  the  pilgrimage  wis  <»v<er,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  tke  hespi- 
taiides  of  a  lady  named  FeneUa— a 
veiy  neat  name  for  a  romance — at 
her  fertaJioe  of  FetleaK^aim.  £i  tha 
dml  cenfficto  or  the  adminiotration  «f 
justice  during  his  reign,  aonae  of  the 
relations  of  this  lady  had  been  alam; 
aenongthe  rest  her  aw.  Havhi^ get 
the  king  into  her  toiis,  she  reeol^ 
to  pot  hsm  to  deatii;  and  the  method 
which  the  dironlclen  maioe  her  adopt, 
^owa  a  soperflnons  ingenuily  emGcb- 
lens  enqagk  to  sitrlp  a  mnrder  of  aB 
Its  horrora.  Kenneth  was  taken  to 
see  a  tower  of  the  castle  ^'  qahOk  waa 
theeket  with  «(^pper,  and  hewn  with 
maiet  subtle  mefaldiy  of  anndiy 
flowers  and  imageries,  the  werit  eo 
carious,  that  it  exceeded  aU  the  stuff 
thereel"  In  the  middle  of  this  tower 
stood  an  image  of  K^nneHi  Inmsel^ 
in  brass,  holdmg  in  his  hand  a  goUea 
apple  stndsded  with  costly  geas, 
^'  That  image,''  said  the  lady,  ''  is  set 
op  in  honour  of  thee,  to  shew  the 
world  how  much  I  honour  my  king ; 
the  precious  apple  is  intended  for  a 
gift  for  the  kmg,  wlio  will  honour  his 
poor  subject  by  taddng  it  frmn  the 
hand  of  the  image.''  Now  matters 
were  so  arranged,  that  the  reaKmd  of 
the  ai^e  csnsed  certain  qfoiags  to 
tooch  Ihe  triggers  of  a  series  of  bent 
ccoss-bows  pointed  to  the  spot,  and 
so,  when  the  unsuspecting  monardi 
went  to  take  the  gift,  n  whole 
sheaf  of  arrowB  penetrated  to  his 
heart.  On  the  death  of  this  kio^ 
though  he  left  a  son  called  Maloefan, 
the  succession  went  to  a  rival  fine. 
His  immediate  successor  was  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  killed  by  anotlier 
Kenneth,  called  IV*.,  who  in  his  ton 
was  killed  by  Malcolm,  ^o  thus  re- 
guned  the  1±ax>ne  his  fatiier  had  filed. 
^*  Thegradou8Dnncan"wasthesonef 
a  dau^ter  of  this  Malooim.  His 
father,  strangely  enougi^  mpptms  to 
have  been  a  priest ;  he  is  called  in  the 
^Id  dry  chronicles,  which  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  depended  on,  BancMi  tte 
son  of  Trmi,  or  Trivi,  abbot  of  Dnn- 
held.  Now  the  Kennetii  IV.  of  the 
rmd  fine,  who  liad  been  jSam  by 
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DuncAa's  grandfather,  left  behitid  him 
a  son,  and  that  son  left  a  danghter, 
whoBe    name  was   Qrtiach,  and  in 
whom  the  reader,  though  certainly  in 
an  unnsnal  shape,  mnst  welcome  Lady 
Macbeth  herself.    There  being  thns 
two  rival  races,  alternately  seizing  the 
throne  :  while  Dancfm  was  the  son  of 
a  dangfater  of  one  king,  ghe  was  the 
daaghter  of  the  son  of  another.    This 
gave  her  no  contemptible  title  to  the 
throne,  and  when  she  married  Mac- 
beth, or  Machaboedth,  as  he  i3  called 
by  the  chTX>niclers,  she  had  a  hnsband 
who,  possessing  the  almost  indepen-  • 
dent  principality  of  Boss,  might  be 
able  to  fight  her  battles.    It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that,  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical record  still  preserved,  in  which 
a  royal  grant  is  made  to  a  reHgions 
house,    dedicated  to   St    Servanns, 
!Macbeth's  wife  appears  along  with 
himself,  as  granter  of  the  deed ;  and 
they  are  cidled,    '^Machabet   filins 
Flnlach,  et  Gmach  filia  Bodhae-^Bex 
et  Kegfna  Scotomm  ; "  *   an   eqnal 
juxtaposition,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  Macbeth 
waa  king  in  right  of  his  wife.    As  to 
Macbeth  himself,  his  origin,  save  in 
the  supernatural  legend  we  shall  here- 
after notice,  appears  not  to  have  been 
known ;  but  Fordun  seems  to  intimate, 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  that  same 
Fenella  who  had  so  cariously  mur- 
dered Duncan^s  great-grandfather.    If 
we  were  disposed,  indeed,  to  take  a 
prc^r  antiquarian  partisanship  of  the 
one  dynasty  against  the  other,  we 
might   speak  of  Duncan  as  a  trea- 
cherons  usurper,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
as  an  injured  and  insulted   qneen, 
whose  cause  is  heroically  adopted  and 
\indicated  by  a  true  knight,  who, 
while  redressing  her  wrongs,  wins  her 
heart  and  hand. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  death  of  Duncan  is  spoken 
of  by  the  most  ancient  authorities. 
Old  "Andrew  Wyntoun,  Prior  of  St 
Serft  on  Lochleren,  who  has  never 
yet,  to  our  great  wonder,  been  up- 
held as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age, — perhaps 
wemay  undertake  the  task  some  day, 
let  our  reiders  judge  by  the  extracts 
on  the  present  occasion  with  what 
prospect  of  success:— Wyntoun  nar- 


rates the  event  with  the  true  simpli- 
city of  genius,  in  these  two  lines : — 

"  Ho  murthrified  him  in  Elgyno, 
His  Kjnrik  he  UBoiped  syne.^^ 

This  is  disthict  enough,  in  all  truth : 
there  is  no  ambiguity,  or  room  for  cri- 
tical doubt ;  nor  is  his  fbilow  anna- 
list, Fordun,  less  distinct,  for  he  speaks 
of  the  slain  monarch  as  oceisus  sedere. 
But  these  chroniclers  wmte  between 
three  and  four  centuries  after  the  event 
they  commemorate,  standing  chrono- 
logical! v  almost  as  near  our  own  day 
as  Maebeth*s ;  and  when  we  look  into 
those  far  older,  if  not  contemporary, 
annals,  whichnarratesnccesslveevents 
in  the  brief^t  possible  sha^e,  we  find 
that  they  oontahi  nothing  to  indicate 
that  Duncan's  death  took  place  in 
any  more  atrocious  manner  than  the 
multitudinous  slaughters  of  l^g!^,  with 
which  their  nairatives  are  often  as 
crowded  as  a  Peninsolar  campaign 
gaaette  with  killed  officers.  Thus, 
the  register  of  the  Priory  of  St  An- 
drews simply  states,  that  Duncan 
mierfecfus  egt.  It  is  true  that  the 
Latin  language  is  deficient  in  any 
word  to  express  murder  as  distin- 
guished from  oth^  kinds  of  slaughter. 
Trucido  is  the  verb  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  most  nearly 
with  the  idea  of  assassination ;  but 
in  one  of  the  most  drcumspeot  and 
prosaic  of  the  old  annals,  that  of 
Tighemac,  this  very  word  is  applied 
to  the  death  of  Macbeth  himself. 
Blaekstone  notices  the  circumstance 
that  the  English  lawyers  had  to  coin, 
for  their  own  special  use,  the  substan- 
tive murdrum  and  the  vert)  murdrare; 
equally  creditable  to  their  good  taste 
in  Latinity  and  to  the  social  condition 
of  their  country.  In  fact,  the  Romans 
looked  upon  death,  in  any  form,  as  so 
bad  a  business,  that  they  cared  little 
for  making  nice  distinctions  about  the 
motive  that  had  occai^ned  it,  or  the 
manner  in  wMch  it  was  effected ;  and 
it  was  a  condition  so  generally  dis- 
liked, that,  if  any  man  was  absurd 
enough  voluntarily  to  place  himself 
in  it,  neither  the  law  nor  public 
opinion  troubled  itself  to  eitpi^es  dis- 
approval, either  by  driving  a  stake 
through  the  body  or  in  any  other 
way.    Undoubtedly  there  were  justi- 
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fiable  Blanghters  and  nnjnsdfiable ; 
bat  the  practice  of  single  combat  had 
not  arisen  to  draw  a  strong  and  dis- 
tinct line  between  death  in  a  fair 
toomamentor  dnel,  and  secret  assassi- 
nation. A  recollection  that  this  was 
also  the  social  state  of  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  Macbeth,  will  help  ns  far  bet- 
ter towards  the  tmth  than  a  criticism 
on  the  ambignons  Latin  words.  It  was 
between  that  age  and  the  period  of 
Wyntonn  and  Fordnn  that  single- 
combat  chivalry  and  the  laws  of  honour 
had  grown  np ;  so,  while  the  older 
chroniclers  had  simply  to  say  that  the 
man  was  killed,  withoot  troobling 
themselves  aboot  the  manner,  those 
of  later  date  were  moved  to  divide  the 
deaths  into  two  departments — ^the 
killed  in  combat  and  the  murdered. 
More,  probably,  by  chance  than  de- 
sign, the  fate  of  Dancan  was  put  into 
the  latter  category ;  and  then  a  snper- 
stmcture  of  particulars  was  raised 
upon  it — for  it  must  be  observed^ 
that  the  romantic  incidents  of  the 
slaughter  were  added  at  a  still  later 
period  than  that  of  Fordnn  or  Wyn- 
toun  —  by  Boece  and  Hollinshed. 
Here,  then,  is  our  case,  as  law- 
yers say:  Macbeth,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  was  a  claimant  of  the  crown. 
He  kills  the  existing  holder ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  older  accounts  of  the 
a£fair  to  show  that  be  did  so  otherwise 
than  in  tiie  fair  course  of  war.  It  was 
what  the  old  civilians  would  have 
called  a  casus  belU^ — an  expression 
which,  by  the  way,  we  find  some 
accomplished  editors  using  as  the 
Latin  for  a  justification  of  war.  The 
murder  is  found  only  in  the  later 
chronicles,  which,  in  all  parts  of  their 
narrative,  have  covered  their  more 
sober  predecessors  with  a  coating  of 
fabulous  details  like  the  stalactites  of 
a  dripping  cave.  However  the  real 
fact  may  have  stood,  we  have  no 
statement  of  Macbeth  having  murdered 
Duncan  until  between  three  and  four 
centuries  after  the  event.  Why, — the 
case  looks  vastly  better  than  we 
thought  it  did  when  we  began  with 
it ;  we  have  some  thoughts  of  believ- 
ing our  own  theory,  which  is  more 
than  ever  we  knew  a  historical  critic 
do,  within  the  range  of  our  personal 
observation. 

Having  so  disposed  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  amuse  our 


readers  with  some  finiher  nolioea 
real   and   unreal — about   Macbeth. 
Wyntoun  gives  us  a  strange  wild 
legend  of  his  supeniatoral  ptrentage, 
beginning 

"  Bot,  as  we  fynd  be  lome  ■toriei. 
Gotten  he  mw  in  £uriy  iryt ; 
Hia  modyr  to  woods  miide  oft  npuic. 
For  the  deljte  of  halesome  ut ; 
Swa  sho  passed  upon  a  day 
Til  a  wood  her  for  to  play, 
Scho  met  of  eas  with  a  fair  maa 
(Never  nane  so  &ir  as  tho  thought  Aaat 
Before  than  had  sho  seen  with  nght) 
Of  beant  J  pleasand,  and  of  hydht 
Proportioned  wele  in  all  meaaBrsit 
Of  limb  and  Ijth  a  lair  figure.** 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  puta- 
tive father  of  Macbeth.  In  the  sen- 
tentious explanation  of  Wyntoun,  ^i^o 
scorned  expletives,  **he  the  devO 
was ;  ^'  and  so  he  told  the  wandering 
damsel — 

**  And  bade  her  nought  fleyed  to  he  of  that, 
Bnt  said  that  her  son  should  be 
A  man  of  great  state  and  bountjr  ; 
And  na  man  soold  be  horn  of  irals 
Of  newer  to  rere  him  of  hia  life. 
Ana  of  that  deed  in  taknjn^. 
He  gave  his  leman  then  a  nog, 
Andbade  her  that  sho  sould  keep  tiiat  wvle. 
And  bald  for  his  Ioto  that  jeweL** 

Wyntoun's  melodious  verses  were  ly- 
ing in  a  duiBty  parchment  manuscript 
when  Shakspeare  wrote;  we  know 
not  if  he  had  access  to  the  volume, 
nor  have  we  any  strong  reason  for 
presuming  that  he  would  have  pernaed 
it  if  he  hfMi.  It  would  be  too  adven- 
turous to  predict  whether,  knowing 
the  legend,  he  would  have  considered 
any  reference  to  it  as  consistent  with 
the  character  of  his  drama ;  bnt  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the  tale 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  eye  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Brian  the  Hermit,  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake^  beginning — 

**  Of  Brian^s  birth  strange  tales  were  told  : 
Hi^  mother  wateh*d  a  midnight  Md.** 

We  shall  now  indulge  our  readers 
with  a  glance  at  a  totally  different 
feature  in  the  career  of  Macbeth.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  very  able  finan- 
cier.  We  presume  that  he  was  his 
own  First  Lord  of  the  Treasniy  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  yet  in 
his  days  there  was  no  pressure  on  the 
money-market;  there  was  no  drain 
of  gold ;  there  was  no  restriction  iji 
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issue ;  no  great  booses  suspended 
payment ;  there  were  no  romoars  (^ 
toms-ont  and  distress  in  the  mana- 
factoring  districts;  there  was  no 
Highland  destitation.  Onr  proof  of 
this  position  lies  in  two  lines  of  our 
illostrions  poet  Wyntoan,  which  con- 
tain as  mnch  as  a  smaller  genios  could 
have  crowded  into  a  volnme  on  "  The 
state  and  progress  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  Macbeth;  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  arts,  industry,  and  mann- 
lactnres  of  the  country;  returns  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  and  of  the 
goods  entered  for  home  consumption, 
with  the  annual  gross  and  net  rerenue 
froBi  cnstoms  and  excise,  post-office, 
assessed  taxes,  hereditary  revenue, 
and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  dur- 
ing that  reign:  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Statistical  Society." 
Wyntonn^s  simple  statement  is-^ 

**  AU  his  time  was  great  plenty. 
Abundant  both  by  land  and  sea.^ 

What  more  is  necessary?  It  is 
true,  that  on  another  occasion  we  have 
repudiated  Wyntonn  as  an  authority ; 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  antiqua- 
rian speculator  to  found  on  an  author 
^when  he  is  right,  and  repudiate  him 
irhen  he  is  wrong. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  on  which 
really,  jocularity  apart,  we  stand  upon 
fira  and  secure  ground — the  siwt 
where  Macbeth  fell.  All  the  chroni- 
ders  with  one  voice  state  that  it  was 
at  a  place  called  Lunfanan.  Even 
Raphael  Hollinshed,  whose  version,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  was  the  one 
perused  }ay  Shakspeare,— after  he  tells 
how  the  beleaguered  fugitive  beheld 
the  miraculous  forest  with  which  his 
<loom  was  involved  approaching  him, 
continues  to  say — '^  Nevertheless,  he 
brought  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and  exhorted  them  to  do  valiantly : 
iiowbeit,  his  enemies  had  scarcely  cast 
from  them  their  boughs,  when  Mac- 
4)etii,  perceiving  their  numbers,  be- 
Uitik  him  straight  to  flight,  whom 
Macduff  pnrsuea  with  great  hatred, 
«ven  tin  he  came  to  Lunfannane.'* 
Pefhaps  Shakq)eare,  not  knowing 
precisely  where  Lunfanan  lay,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  some  spot  dose  to 
Dnnsinane,  and  did  not  wish  to  bur« 
den  his  action  with  the  particularity 
of  an  unimportant  movement.  Lun- 
fanan is,  however,  north  of  the  Dee, 


and  distant  full  fifty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Dunsinane,  the  rough  moun- 
tains of  the  Braes  of  Angus  Tying  be- 
tween the  two  places;  so  that  the  two 
parties  must  have  had  a  pretty  long 
running  fight,  and  Macbeth  stood  out 
even  harder  game  than  he  has  gene- 
rally credit  for.  Our  favourite  poet 
describes  the  chase  across  the  broad 
valley  of  Strathmore,  through  the 
rocky  glens  of  Clova,  over  the  Isla 
knd  the  Esk,  down  through  the  hoary 
forest  of  Glentanner,  across  the  rag- 
ing Dee,  and  up  again  through  moun- 
tain and  forest,  in  this  sententious  and 
emphatic  couplet, 

^  And  our  the  Month  thej  cbaiaed  him  than 
*Tili  the  wood  of  Lunfanan.'' 

When  the  victory  was  completed,  we 
are  told  that  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  bore  it  to  King  Malcolm  at  Kin- 
cardine— a  pleasant  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  about  ten  miles 
from  Lunfanan. 

This  same  Lunfanan  is  a  spot 
which  it  requires  particular  taste  to 
love,  and  yet  we  have  perambulated 
it  not  without  interest.  The  Chro- 
niclers speak  of  it  as  a  forest,  but  tlie 
highest  elevations  are  now  generally 
bare  of  trees,  save  where  m  a  few 
sheltered  hollows  the  birches  cling  to 
the  rocks.  The  hills  are  of  consider- 
able height,  but  round  and  bare,  with 
few  precipices,  and  little  character  of 
outline;  but  the  glens  between  the 
hills  are  sheltered  and  well  cultivated, 
each  is  enlivened  by  a  small  stream, 
and  still  more  enlivened  by  the  scanty 
population  seeking  the  shelter  of  the 
recesses  of  the  glen,  and  making  it 
populous  amid  tne  waste.  But  we 
shall  afford  a  better  description  than 
our  own,  in  a  few  lines  f^m  ^*  The 
Fortunate  Shepherdess,**  by  a  poet 
who  lived  in  a  glen  not  far  distant — 
Alexander  Ross.  It  will  be  admitted, 
by  the  way,  that  our  poetical  quota- 
tions to-day  are  not  of  a  hackneyed 
kind,  whatever  other  censure  they 
may  incur. 

**  lite  -water  keelr  on  a  level  sleed, 
Wi'  little  din,  but  eouthy  what  it  made: 
On  ilka  Bide  the  trees  grew  thick  and  Strang, 
And  wi*  the  birds  they  a*  were  in  a  sang  ; 
On  ev*ry  side,  a  full  TOw-shot  and  mair, 
The  green  was  even,  gowanr,  and  &ir  ; 
With  easy  sklent,  on  ev^ry  hand,  the  braes, 
To  right  well  up,  wi*  scattered  busses  raise, 
Wi*  ffoats  and  sheej)  aboon,  and  kT  below, 
The  bonny  braes  a*  in  a  swarm  did  go.** 
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OooMonaUy,  when  the  new  e$tik 
is  turned  up,  strange  nneouth  war- 
like instroments  are  found  in  this 
di8trict~>reiQnanta  of  ancient  strife, 
so  unlike  any  weapons  recorded  in 
the  genuine  liistoiy  of  the  miUtairy 
art,  ttiat  it  were  bard  to  say  wfaeth^ 
they  belong  to  the  age  of  Macbeth, 
or  to  nnlqiiown  anterior  centuries. 
Flint  arrow-heads,  stone  hammers  and 
asLes, — such  is  their  general  character, 
though  we  have  also  seen  among 
these  mysterious  disooyerlee,  such  a 
thing  as  a  long  flat  mass  of  decom«- 
posed  iron,  which  may  hare  once 
been  the  blade  of  a  da^jier,  or  short 
sword.  Here  the  knowing  reader, 
>^  ho  has  been  induced,  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  to  purchase  a  ball-per- 
forated cuirass  and  helmet,  which  he 
afterwards  discovers  to  have  been 
made  at- a  manufactory  of  Waterloo, 
relics,  will  curl  his  Up  in  scorn  i  but 
he  is  wrong.  Lunfanan  is  no  relic- 
collecting  &trict.  We  question  if 
the  inhabitants  ever  made  a  shlUing 
of  any  one,  the  present  company  ex- 
cepted, by  the  military  stores  dis- 
covered by  them  when  ploughing 
their  tough  peat  soil.  We  did  not 
require  there  to  practise  the  method 
of  self-defence  which  we  adopted  on 
a  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and 
by  the  way — as  we  are  inclined  to 
recommend  it  strongly  to  our  Mends, 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the 
main  annoyance  to  which  the  hero- 
worshipper  is  subjected — we  may 
here  describe  our  method.  On  hiring 
our  guide,  we  desiied  him  to  procure 
for  us  a  firagment  of  an  old  kettle. 
Carrying  this  conspicuously  in  our 
hand,  to  each  band  of  relic-seUers 
who  came  up,  we  stated  that  we  were 
in  the  trade  ourselves,  that  we  had 
just  acquired  a  veiy  valuable  article, 
and  were  willing  to  part  with  it  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  cuirassiers  did 
uot  look  more  ridiculous,  when  they 
attempted  to  storm  the  squares,  than 
our  assailants,  when  we  fortified  our- 
selves behind  this  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour.  But  to  return  to  Lun- 
fanan. 

In  one  of  the  nairow  glens,  near 
the  old  parish-church,  there  is  an  ob- 
long solid  turf  bank,  or  mound,  of 
considerable  height,  and  regular  con- 


atmntion,  aa  dean  and  shaip  in  its 
outline  as  the  gkcia  of  a  modeni  for- 
tification. A  neighbouring  stnam  faaa 
been  diverted  ronnd  it,  or  rather  the 
waters  have  becoi  dividdd  and  dis- 
tributed on  ^ther  side,  so  as  to  sur- 
round it  with  a  fosse.  This  cmiow 
antiquity  is  caUed  "  the  Peel  Bog,'' 
or  Castle  Bog.  ^'  The  couae,'^  aays 
the  author  of  the  statiatical  aoeooni 
of  the  parish,  ^^  by  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  firom  the  bun  of  Lm- 
phananmagr  still  be  traoed;  the  mea- 
sure of  the  drcomvallation  hf  which 
the  water  was  confined  may  sifll  be 
made;  thesitnalionofthedi^wbridge 
is  atill  discernible ;  the  path  leadiag 
fgom  the  fosse  to  the  top  <^  the  Bonad 
may  still  be  trodden ;  and  the  alaioe 
by  which  the  water  issued  from  the 
moat,  was  laid  bare  by  the  flood  of 
1829."*  £ven  the  aoeptieal  Lonl 
Hailes  ventured  to .  associate  Mmc- 
beth's  name  with  tiie  spot ;  ^*  as  no 
remains  of  buildings,*^  he  says,  "  sr& 
to  be  seen,  it  is  prolMble  that  the 
fortress  was  compoaed  of  tinlier  aad 
sod.  In  this  solitary  plaoe,  we  ai^^ 
conjecture  that  Macbeth  sought  an 
asylum."  At  some  disUace  fimn  the 
Feel  Bog,  a  low  thin  rampart  of  earth 
and  stone  encircles  the  sammitofa 
conical  hill ;  it  is  an  iafinior  specimen 

«the  old  British  hill-fot,  wett 
own  both  in  Scotland  aad  the 
north  of  Eng^d.  Bat  on  the  brow 
of  one  of  the  hiHs,  there  is  asffi  more 
emphatic  memoriid  of  the  mooarchs 
fote.  There  a  heap  of  gray  atoaes^ 
considerably  larger  than  ma^y  others 
surrounding  it,  is  still  cidied,  aad  is 
represented  in  the  oaunty  maps  as 
Cttim  BeA.  We  must  admit  thai, 
were  it  in  a  tourist's  district,  vt  were 
it  the  spot  which  popular  Utentare 
of  any  kind  had  marked  as  the  giave 
of  Macbeth,  this  woidd  be  Boapidovs. 
But  no  tourist's  footstep  seeks  the 
quiet  uninviting  wilds  of  Laafnan. 
There  is  no  railway  line,  not  even  a 
stage-coach  commnnioalson,  betwsea 
it  and  the  worid.  Yon  have  bat  to 
see  the  rough,  primitive,  graaitk  air 
of  the  Luafanasers  assembled  at  the 
parish  church,  to  know  that  they  are 
incapable  of  any  impoflition.  Legends 
we  always  distrust,  espeeiaHr  ^^^^ 
they  are  connected  witii  any  qrat 
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naetiicd  Isf  poetry.  At  DsBsiBane, 
we  betieve,  Mae  veBtiges  sre  shown 
u  maridag  the  ^M>t  of  the  usurper's 
death,  the  **  genuine"  spot, "  all  o&ers 
being  spvnions  imltatiom ;  *'  bat  we 
Bo^Mel  this  legend  is  not  even  so^old  as 
Shakspeare's  day,  that  i4  i»  no  oUer 
tkaa  the  rerivtil  of  Shakspearean  li- 
teimtnie,  and  the  rise  of  a  general 
pnblSe  interest  in  Ite  HMtsiUommated 
hy  his  gemaB.*  For  aore  than  one 
casiia^  Cawdor  utcladed,  has  the  merit 
been  claimed  of  being  the  identical 
edifioa  in  whidi  Dimcanwas  slain, 
aad  nndoabted  lb«r- posted  bed- 
steads have  been  shown  hi  actnal 
existence  to  pnt  scepticism  to  scorn. 


But  avf  popalar  assoeiation  of  the 
actnal  ereats  of  Macbeth's  career 
with  qniet  remise  Lim&naiL  has  been 
barred  by  the  silence  of  Shokspeare, 
Mid  the  anwillingness  of  topograph!- 
eal  critLGS  to  break  the  spell  of  the 
accepted  localities.  Thosgh  legends 
spring  np  ia:e  nunows,  with  a  breath, 
the  namis  of  places  which  th^  have 
received  from  histotical  incidents  are 
genersdfy  of  long  standkig,  and,  in- 
deed, a  large  proDortion  ei  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  is  full  of  places 
which  to  tins  day  bear  Celtic  names, 
given  tiiem  by  tribes  who  cannot  have 
inhabited  the  distriets  lor  a  thoyeaDd 
years  at  least.    Tbe  old  chKHudeKS, 


*  Of  file  maiBgr  apets  tmfitieimHj  Mimeoted  wi^  OstiaB,  we  have  no  doubt  thai 
Ihe  ummmMtm  i»  no  older  than  the  days  of  James  Maei^eraiM.  Yet>  to  show  how 
feaiteealy  we  adept  ear  theory^  we  shall  here  state  a  ouroaafltance  appearing  to 
•wtablirii  a  genniM  Ottiaino  tradiiioa  of  no  eoflUMia  iaterest,.  which  we  wonder 
aaver  to  have  seen  atredaeed  ia  tiie  eentroToorsy.  The  wild  ^en  numiag  from,  the 
naighhewrhood  «f  Crieff  towMnfe  Ledi  Tay,  caUed  Glen  Almond  or  Glen  Almain,  is 
the  tnditiAnal  reatiag-pUee  of  the  bones  of  Osaian.  The  reader  win  remember  it 
from.  Wordsworthls  linea : — 

**  hk  this  itiU  fiece  nmote  fceatk  men  In  this  still  pisce  irhess  waadus  on 

Slnspi  OsBM  in  the  nacsow  gl«B»  Bat  one  lone  strsemlet^  only  one,**  &c. 

Bariy  in  lul  eeatoryy  a  military  road  was  eaxried  through  this  glen,  by  a  set  of 
laaa  bveaght  ap-ia  the  stiff  formal  sagineeiing  of  the  period,  who  went  straight  to 
their  end^  eaiiag  neither  for  seeaery,  nor  for  legends,  for  the  gmres  of  bards,  nor  for 
big  steDes^as  one  of  their  niuabei^Captain  Burt^  a  very  matter-of-ihct  hot  elear  aar^ 
rmUa,  who  was  present — shows. 

**  A  small  part  of  the  way  through  the  glen  had  been  marked  oat  by  two  vows  of 
camp  oolouxs,  placed  at  a  good  distance  one  from  aaelher,  wherehy  to  deserihe 
the  line  of  the  intended  breaKlth  and  regalarity  of  the  road  by  the  eye.  There  hap- 
peaed  to  fie  direetiy  in  the  way,  an  exceedingly  hagt  stoae^  and,  aa  it  had  boMi 
a  rale  from  the  begtaniBg,  to  earry  on  the  roads  ia  stiai^t  lisee^  as  fltf  as  the 
wduM  permit,  ao*  Mly  to  give  them  a  better  air,  bat  to  shMrtea  the  paesengeK* 
F,  it  was  rsaoif  ed  the  stone  sheald  be  removed,  if  possible,  thoag|»,  otherwise, 
tha  wetk  might  have  been  earned  aioag  on  either  side  of  ii. 

^  The  Hot&trs  by  vaes  lahoaiv  with  ^eir  levers  and  picks,  or  hand-screws,  tumbled 
it  aTsr  and  over  iUl  they  go4  it  quite  oat  of  the  way,  although  it  was  of  such  enor- 
BOQ8  aiae,  that  if  might  be  aiatter  of  great  wonder  how  it  could  ever  be  removed 
by  hnmaa  strength  and  art,  especially  to  such  who  had  never  seen  an  operatioB  of 
that  kind  ;  and  upon  their  digging  a  little  vray  into  that  part  of  the  ground,  where 
the  centre  of  the  base  had  stood,  there  was  foand  a  small  cavity  aboat  two  feet 
0q:aaie,  which  was  guarded  from  the  outward  earth,  at  the  bottom,  tops,  and  sides, 
by  square  flat  stones.  This  hollow  contained  some  ashes,  scraps  of  bonesi,  and  half 
baraed  ends  of  stalks  of  heath ;  which  last  we  concluded  to  be  a  small  remnant  of  a 
flmeralptie.'* 

Borft,  retuniag  lo  tim  qpot  after  a  short  absence,  asked  the  officer  in  charge 
**  whal  had  become  of  the  sarcophagas."  "  He  answered  that  he  had  intended  to  pre- 
acrvo  it  ia  the  eondifciea  I  left  it,  tiU  the  commander-in-chief  had  seen  it,  as  a  curiosity, 
bat  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  so  te  do  ;  for  soea  after  the  discovery  was  known  to 
the  Highlanders,  they  assembled  from  distant  parts,  and,  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  body,  they  carefully  gathered  up  the  relics,  and  marched  with  them  in  solemn 
piocession  to  a  new  place  of  burial,  and  there  discharged  their  fire-arms  over  the 
grave,  as  supposing  the  deceased  had  been  a  military  officer.*^ — Bvar's  LetUny  n, 
188.  The  engineer  officer,  desirous  to  account  for  so  unaceoufltaUe  a  proceeding 
aaturaUy  drew  on  the  etiquette  of  hie  ovm  pi ofossion.  We  make  the  supporters  of 
Ossian  a  free  gift  of  this  anecdote,  not  doubting  that  they  will  appreciate  our 
liberality.  ' 
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without  exception,  lay  Macbeth's 
deatli  in  Lnnfanan ;  the  people  of  the 
spot,  who  never  read  tiiese  chroni- 
cles, and  nerer,  perhaps,  heard  of 
Macbeth,  or  if  they  did,  heard  the 
popalar  account  of  his  death  in  Dan« 
sinane,  cali  a  certain  mounmental 
tnmulns  Cairn  Beth — this,  we  think, 
is  very  nearly  conclusive.*  And  yet, 
sitting  on  that  Cairn,  with  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  round  one,  and  the 
bine  heavens  above,  and  the  bloom- 
ing heather-bells  around,  or  reclining 
on  the  smooth  green  turf  of  the  Feel 
Bog,  on  a  summer  day,  with  the  sun 
shining  hot  upon  the  hills,  and  the 
babbling  brook  singing  its  *^  quiet 
tune,**  it  is  not  easy  to  associate  the 
spot  with  that  history  of  blood  and 
horror,  or  to  feel  that  its  features  are 
ancient,  or  that  they  ever  were  con- 
nected with  warfare.  In  the  gloomy 
galleries  of  Glammis  or  Cawdor,  with 
their  grim  old  portraits,  their  armour, 
their  secret  staircases,  their  myste- 
rious hidden  chambers,  and  iron 
hooks  in  the  wall — ^the  idea  of  the 
haggard  murderer,  and  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  deeds  and  his  remorse 
creep  more  vividly  on  that  imagina- 
tive conscience,  which  more  or  loss 
makes  cowards  of  us  all  in  such 
places.  Yet  the  history  of  the  arts 
tells  us  that  not  one  stone  of  these 
edifices,  ancient  though  they  be,  can 
have  stood  upon  another  tiU  the  his- 
tory of  Macbeth  was  as  old  as  that  of 
Queen  Mary  is  now.  Why,  then, 
should  they  retain  their  hold  on  us  ? 
They  are  contemporary  with  Shak- 
speare's  Macbeth,  though  not  with  the 
historians',  and  are  the  style  of  edi- 
fice in  which  he  cast  his  tragedy.  It 
must  be  a  feudal  stronghold,  heavily 
arched,  buttressed,  fortified,  and 
gloomy, — where  the  lady  in  a  vaulted 
half-lighted  chamber  may  say : 

*'  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  mj  battlements." 

The  timber  edifice  on  such  an  emi- 
nence as  the  Peel  Bog  — probably,  as 
the  sagacious  Lord  Hailes  imagines, 
the  true  character  of  the  edifices  pos- 
sessed by  Macbeth — would  no  more 


fill  np  the  true  architectural  wants  of 
the  drama,  than  a  marble  Gredaa 
temple,  or  a  Canadian  settier'a  log- 
house. 

Crimes  briefly  told  without  de- 
tails have  no  interest,  unless  tbey  can 
be  put  in  the  shape  of  stalisticft— some 
people  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the 
exception  is  the  reverse  of  the  rale. 
We  are  not  writing  history ;  and  if 
we  were,  the  historical  details  which 

g>  no  further  than  that  A  stabbed 
,  and  C  poisoned  D,  and  £  muti- 
lated F,  are  not  snch  as  we  aie  m- 
dined  to  believe  our  readers  woald 
thank  us  for.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  death  of  Duncan,  if  we  had  do 
more  than  authentic  annals  to  deal 
with — ^if  it  had  been  a  question  merely 
of  history,  and  not  in  some  measure 
incidentally  connected  with  the  high- 
est rank  of  human  intellectual  effort- 
would  have  formed  a  veiy  meagre 
object  of  comment.  The  society  of 
antiquaries  might  have  endued  a 
paper  on  it— for  such  endnranee  is 
the  mart3rrdom  Ihey  have  choa(»H- 
but  no  other  person  would.  In  look- 
ing, then,  down  through  Soo^sh 
history  from  the  accession  of  Mac- 
beth*s  successor,  we  find  little  that 
can  be  noticed  with  any  applicability 
to  our  particular  purpose,  nntil  we 
reach  the  time  when  the  records  pro- 
vide us  with  some  of  the  details. 

Yet  there  is  one  very  eariy  tragic 
incident,  which  appears  to  ua  to  hare 
considerable  interest,  as  one  of  the 
first  striking  instances  where  the  fierce 
spirit  of  clan  animosity— ^e  buraiBg 
desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
chief —was  exhibited  by  the  High- 
landers. It  occurred  about  the  year 
1242.  A  tournament  was  held  on  the 
English  Border,. at  which  two  yonug 
knights,  Patrick  Earl  of  Athole,  and 
Walter  de  Bysset,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  who  were  lords  of  the*  great 
northern  districts,  subsequently  the 
patrimony  of  Lord  Lovat,  enoonntered 
each  other.  Bysset  was  unhorsed. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  building  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Athole  lived,  in 
Haddington,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  he,  with  several  of  his 
followers,  died  in  the  flames.    By 


*  Alas  I  it  is  a  world  of  change.  While  correcting  the  press,  we  have  just  heard  that 
«ome  learned  antiquary  has  enlightened  the  Lnnfananers.  and  that  they  hare  fct  np 
a  tayem  caUed  «  The  Macbeth  Arms  I" 
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some  aooounts  the  Eari  was  previously 
mnrdered,  and  the  house  was  bnmed 
to  coDoeal  the  deed.  Let  us  here 
hnvB  recourse  to  the  distinct  and  con- 
siderale  account  of  the  incid^t  in 
our  ftToniite  poet : — 

**  WImUmt  iiwM  of  recklenoess, 
Or  it  of  foTCthooghk  felonj  -wu. 
Into  the  Inns,  Imut  en  day, 
Qahare  that  the  £arl  of  Athole  bj 
A  fell  fire  him  to  coals  bxynt,  • 
Thus  sudden!  J  was  that  Earl  tynt. 
And  ^th  him  mony  ma 
Tbeve  honsBs  and  men  were  brant  alswa.** 


Some  Highland  gillies  from  Bysset's 
conn  try  had  been  seen  in  the  neigh - 
bonrhood,  and  suspicion  immediately 
fell  upon  the  head  of  that  house.  He 
tried  to  prove  an  aUbi — that  he  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  in  Forfar, 
some  eighty  miles  distant  from  Had- 
dington, domg  the  honours  of  hospi- 
tality to  the  Queen.  As  our  histo- 
rical poet  says : 

«*  Bttt  this  Sir  William  at  Forfar 
That  nigfat  -was  late  at  the  supper 
With  the  Qoeen,  and  her  to  doamber  led, 
Aad  in  his  own  ehamlgtr  jhedtill  his  bed,** 

like  a  good  old  country  gentleman. 
But  an  alibi  went  for  Uttle  in  a 
Highland  feud. 

**  To  purge  him  for  this  the  Queen 
Profcrra  her  to  swear  bodily, 
Bat  that  assythed  not  the  puty, 
That  was  stoat  and  of  neat  mirht,*' 
Thej  said — Wherever  he  was  uat  night 
Bathehis  armouries  and  his  men 
Intil  Haddington  were  seen  then. 
When  this  earl  was  bijiit  with  fire : 
Thej  said  the  Byssets  in  their  ire 
Of  anld  fend  and  great  discord 
Ikat  was  between  them  and  that  lord, 
Did  that  in  forethought  felony.** 

It  was  Still  the  age  of  ordeals.  The 
botplooghshaies  were,  perhaps,  obso- 
lete, but  single  combat  was  in  full 
INTBCtice ;  and  even  jury  trial  was  con- 
aidered  a  species  of  ordeal  rather  than 
a  deliberate  judgment  upon  eyidence. 
The  accused  party  in  the  one  case  ap- 
pealed to  the  diances  of  war — or,  tak- 
ing the  reference  in  its  more  solemn 
aspect,  he  left  his  cause  to  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  God  of  battles :  in  the 
-other,  be  threw  himself  upon  the  suf- 
frages of  his  peers.  Both  ordeals  were 
considered  about  equally  reasonable 
and  faur ;  and  if  the  man  who  pre- 
ferred the  ordeal  of  battle  were  a 
•gigantic  warrior,  unconquered,  and 
terrible  in  the  lists,  he  was,  to  the  true 
beUeyer  in  ordeals,  not  more  formi- 


dable than  the  feeblest  of  his  contem- 

Soraries,  for  a  just  Deity  might  wither 
is  uplifted  arm ;  and  if  he  retained 
die  physical  superiority  he  had  previ- 
ously indicated,  it  was  because  the 
All-seeing  Eve  knew  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  Now  Bysset,  who  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  sceptic  in 
ordeals,  had  no  objection  to  trust  the 
issue  to  single  combat,  and  challenged 
whomsoever  would  dare  to  stand  forth 
against  liim.  But  he  would  not  submit 
to  an  assize  or  juiy,  for  he  said  the 
whole  country  had  prejudged  him. 
His  opponents  had,  somehow  or  other, 
greater  faith  in  the  ordeal  of  an  assize 
than  that  of-  battle,  and  would  not 
accept  his  chaUenge.  In  the  mean- 
time, to  show  his  sincerity,  he  re- 
quested the  northern  dergy  to  curse 
and  excommunicate  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed. 

«<  Sir  William  Bjsset  gert  for  thi, 
His  chaplain  in  his  chapel, 
Denounce  cursed  with  oook  and  bell, 
All  they  that  had  part 
Of  that  brjnnin,  or  anj  art. 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  alswa, 
He  gart  cursed  denounce  all  iha 
That  either  b^  art  or  part,  or  swike, 
Gart  bum  this  time  that  Earl  Patiioke, 
In  all  the  kirks  halel  j 
Of  Aberdeen*s  diocesy. 
Sir  William  Bysset  this  process 
Gart  be  done.** 

Wild  justice  began  to  be  enforced 
in  the  country  of  the  Byssets,  which 
was  overrun  by  their  enemies  :  in 
the  pathetic  language  of  our  poet — 

**  His  landis  quite, 
Was  for  that  burning  all  herryet, 
Bathe  of  nowt,  and  sheap,  and  kye, 
And  all  other  goods  halely.** 

At  length,  the  Byssets  agreed  ^i  to 
come  into  the  king^  will,"  or  abide  by 
his  arbitration.  They  came  under  an 
obligation  to  depart  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  there  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  Their  broad  estateswere 
forfeited,  and  aportion  of  themcoming 
into  the  hands  ofa  family  named  Frezc- 
Uer  or  Frazer,  they  planted  the  roof- 
tree  of  the  great  chiefship  of  that  name 
in  the  norSiem  Highlands. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mur- 
der of  Athole  was  a  piece  of  clannish 
vengeance  over  which  the  chief  had 
no  control.  His  wild  Highland  fol* 
lowers  saw  him  unhorsed:  it  was 
enough.     Into  such  puerile  refine- 
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saents  u  tiie  Inr  <tf  chhrahy,  wUcfa 
iKMnid  Um  to  take  the  imhorsmgwi^ 
the  laeekiieaB  el  those  whi>  tarn  the 
left  cheek  whoi  the  n^t  is  anittaK 
they  eoaM  not  enter.  The  more  thi^ 
bettered  in  the  lu^  spirit  of  thefa: 
chief,  the  more  tfaerf  wo«ld  be  eonfi- 
dent,  that  he  would  eznk  m  a  signei 
Teni^etnoe  for  tiw  iwiili.  Of  ooQiae, 
wheD  tibevengeance  was  aoeonfdished, 
it  wooM  rouse  an  uaqnenehabtedcBiie 
of  retaliatiOB  in  the  men  of  Atele; 
and  indeed  it  maj  be  eoBJectared 
from  the  dreamstanceB  of  the  wheie 
proceeding,  timt  the  king  belieTed  the 
BTSBetspersoBatty  inaoeent,  bat  daicd 
not,  for  the  petce  of  tke  oonntrj,  attow 
them  to  remain  in  Scotland.  And 
yet,  what  is  on  the  wMe  tiie  most 
remarkabie  feature  d  the  Highland 
fends  of  die  day, — aeitber  the  Athoie 
nor  the  Bysset  family  were  old  her- 
editary patriarchs  of  the  people.  They 
were  foreign  adventurers,  bat  re- 
cently rooted  in  the  conntry.  The 
Celtic  races  seem  to  bare  at  once 
rallied  round  such  intruders,  in  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. When  a  chief  had  descendants, 
bis  race  held,  of  oouvse,  g«a(mraUy  a 
position  which  a  stranger  could  not 
shake.  But  if  thepeople  had  quarrelled 
with  their  chief,  or  if  from  other  cir- 
cumstances the  headship  were  vacant, 
they  clnngwith  instantaneous  tenseity 
to  the  fist  Konnan  adventurer  to 
whcnn  the  monarch  assigned  their 
territory ;  and  tlie  descendants  of  these 
refined  sons  of  chivafary  by  degrees 
assimilated  thems^es  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  cast ;  biecom- 
ing  ostensibly  of  the  .'same  race  as 
that  over  which  they  held  rale. 

The  banishment  of  l^sset  was 
connected  with  hnportant  historical 
results.  Instead  ofgomg  to  Palestine;, 
per  agreement,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  slaughtered  £ari  of  Athoie,  he 
vrent,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  te 
a  nearer  and  more  agreeable  place,  the 
court  of  England.  There  he  fostered 
in  Henry  UI.,  those  notions  of  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  the  Scottish  kings 
to  England,  which  produced  the 
invasion  of  his  successor,  Edward  I. 
Bysset  had  a  considerable  personal 
interest  in  this  questiMi;  for,  if  die 
king  <tf  England  had  a  paramount 
superiority  over  Scotland,  his  banisb- 
ment  and   forfeiture  might   be   re- 
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T^s&bd.  Sadr  oendool  Aedm  all 
tortcal  notion  ef  patriotism ;  tat 
better  daun  had  Sootftiah 
on  the  Kofman  aAveatmnr,  than  the 
lespeetability  of  Jng^iiinani  b»  on 
a  member  of  the  s^weme  eovBcS  «f 
Calcutta?  TheaiMeatorsofilmbaase 
probably  came  over  with  WIHiHB,  a 
century  and  a  hatf  eariier;  tte  ban- 
ished lord  was  peibaps  biuugbi  oirer 
from  England  with  his  &tber  or 
grandfather,  to  acoept  the  chiaUiip 
of  a  poitiMi  ef  tlm  Highland  wastes, 
over  wiiifih  the  King  of  Scots  pn>- 
fesaed  to  hold  soveieignlnr.  Ag- 
grandisement was  the  axAb  ob|ect 
among  the  barbazians  of  tlie  north; 
and  when  they  oeased  to  derive  a 
territorial  vevenae  within  Scothind, 
their  coonexion  with  the  eountiy 
wlkere  they  lived  was  as  oompleteij 
closed,  as  that  of  the  governor  of  a 
colony  when  he  is  recalled. 
,  The  subsequent  history  of  tUs  laee 
was  as  strange  and  eveatM  as  thrir 
first  appearance  in  theSoottlah  aanah. 
They  became  gieat  lords  ni  UMir; 
and  early  in  the  fifteaith  centaiy  they 
were  again  represented  \f¥  a  Scats- 
man,  Donald  Balloch,  thehevo  ef  the 
battle  of  Inverlocby,  whose  uMther 
was  the  heiress  of  the  Byssets.  For 
some  time  after  tibds,  we  mi|^  tiace 
their  descent,  Kke  the  tndL  of  a  wild 
beast,  by  the  marita  of  rapine  and  ^s- 
order ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  finallr 
lose  sight  of  the  pedi^ee  of  the  Bys- 
sets, in  MoBtrese's  eelebrated  aBv, 
Kilkittoch. 

Few  of  the  ineidental  notices  een- 
nected  with  those  minor  oflbafes 
wbich  mark  the  general  ^aaactar  of 
tbe  people,  can  te  fovad  anleriar  l» 
the  commencemenl  of  the  tiiiaiiil 
records.  Hector  Baeee  aad  ovfirieai 
the  poet  eoeasibnaUy  tell  wondiam 
incidents;  b«t  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended OD,  and  few  of  them  have 
enough  of  dramatic  spirit  to  be  inter- 
estiBg  M  labies.  We  are  indbied, 
however,  to  mentko,  in  passing,  the 
judicial  feats  of  stout  old  Bc^tBaa- 
dolph,  whomtbepoetmaintaiaBtohave 
been  the  greatest  of  law  refermeis;  ia 
testimony  whereol,  he  addaoes  a  case 
in  point,  far  beyond  the  nicety  of  mo- 
dem juridical  philosopiiy.  The  regaat 
hanged  a  aaan  for  stealing  Ins  own  pro- 
perty. There  was  a  law  thaa  the  com- 
munity should  make  good  every  theft. 
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tke  pefpeti«|«r  of  wbidi  could  not  be 
diaooveied.  Foondini^  on  tbis  law,  a 
luisbaiidinaneecretedhiB  plongh-uonfl^ 
and  reoeiTod  compensation. 

**  A  giwidy  earl  soon  after  was, 
BvniA*  m  sik  greedintM, 
Tbat  l&ia  |^0Q|;h  ixooa  himMlf  ital]. 
And  liid  them  in  a  Met  j»ot  all. 
He  plsyned  to  the  sneriff  sare, 
Tliat  atoloi  fail  plon^  irons  ivere  ; 
Tlie  iberiff  tbaa  paid  lum  sluUingt  twa» 
And  aftar  tint  he  done  had  sa, 
SooA  a  fieat  oonrt  he  gart  set, 
Wytting  of  that  stelth  to  get.*' 

Tbe  fraud  was  diaooi^eied,  and  the  pdr- 
pelralor  of  it  Jianged. 

The  muder  of  James  L  is  one  of 
tiie  few  Crimea  anterior  to  the  oom- 
meaeemeat  <tf  the  records,  of  which  a 
contemporarj  acconnt>  ciroomatantial 
and  tmtUike,  has  been  preaerYod.* 
few  hiatorieal  tragedies  bear  oon^ 
}>aii8on  with  this,  either  in  the  anda- 
atj  with  which  the  assassination  was 
planned,  or  the  relentless  atrocity 
with  which  it  was  perpetrated.  No- 
thing can  aiford  so  livdiy  aniUnstration 
of  the  perilous  tennre  of  the  Scottish 
crown  in  the  fifteenth  oentnry.  We 
would  fain  faaye  had  the  telling  of  this 
stoiy,  and  of  that  part,  espedaily, 
where,  after  the  household  traitor  had 
removed  the  great  iron  bolt,  a  young 
damsel,  a  dmighter  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  in  the  socket. 
^^  She  was  but  young,"  says  Heolor 
Boeoe,  ^  and  her  bones  not  solid,  and 
tbenfore  her  arm  was  soon  brofc^Di  in 
sunder,  and  tiie  door  dung  open  by 
foroe.**  Poor  child  1  few  have  been 
the  acts  of  loyal  devotion  so  heroic 
as  hem ;  but  the  whoie  nanative  has 
been  so  fUly  and  minutely  incorpor- 
ated with  histmy,  as  to  affoird  us  no 
excuse  for  here  lepeating  it.t 

Hmto  are,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
the  earty  criminal  i^eoords,  two  in- 
stancee  of  con^uracy  against  the  life 
of  the  monarch,  of  whidi  the  particn- 
kun  are  not  sufficiently  ample  to  give 
them  die  mterest  of  mystery.  To 
excite  curiosity,  we  must  see  a  oertatn 
way,  while  we  are  unable  to  see  so  fiar 
as  we  desire:  but  in  these  cases  we 
have  little  more  than  the  accusation 
and  the  oondemnation.  One  of  the 
sufiarers  was  Janet  Lady  Glammis, 


condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  17th 
of  July  1537 ;  we  find  her  name  in 
the  criminal  record  five  years  earlier^ 
charged  with  ^  ^  art  and  part  of  the  in- 
toxication of  John  Lord  Glammis  her 
husband. "  The  charge  has  not  a  very 
formidable  sound,  but  it  doubtless 
meant  either  poisoning  or  sorcery  or 
both ;  for  they  were  Sien  held  to  be 
one  concern,  as  the  Bomans  showed 
that  they  deemed  them  by  the  title 
they  conferred  on  the  witch,  '^  vene- 
fica.'^  This  trial  Is  remarkable  fixun 
the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tleman having  preferred  paying  a 
penalty  to  acting  on  the  jury.  Per- 
haps they  were  inclined,  as  a  later 
bulwark  of  our  constitution  is  said  to 
have  done,  to  find  a  yerdict  of  ^sarved 
hun  right.'  It  was  thiough  the  in- 
strumentality of  poison  tlmt  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  charged  with 
intending  to  effect  her  design  against 
the  life  of  the  king;  but  of  her  motive 
or  ultiomte  object  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, beyond  her  relationship  to  the 
PougUs  family,  and  probable  con- 
nexion with  theur  intrigues.  The 
other  charge  of  treason  occurred  so 
closely  at  the  same  juncture,  that  for 
this  reason  alone  historians  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  both  some  un- 
traced  connexion  with  a  common  plot. 
The  culprit  in  this  instance  was  John 
Master  of  Forbes,  who  was  charged 
with  a  design  to  shoot  the  king  as  he 
passed  through  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 
It  was  a  service  which  he  was  likely 
to  have  performed  as  aaecessfully  as 
Bothwellhaugh,  for  he  had  already 
shown  his  id^ilities  in  the  murder  of 
his  neii^bour,  Seton  of  Meldrum.  In 
those  &ys,  the  people  who  took  upon 
them  to  fire  at  kings — ^very  different 
from  the  maudlin  wretches  whose 
diseased  brains  conceive  such  horrid 
projects  in  a  civilised  age — knew  what 
they  were  about,  and  were  generally 
succeasfuL  They  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  ^^  break  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life ;''  and  the  attempt  on  a 
crowned  monarch  was  merely  a  higher 
range  of  practice,  tasking  their  best 
abilities.  The  simple  truth  is  this; 
that  in  the  {uresent  age  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  thooting  people,  and 


*  It  may  he  f»and  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  Pinkerton's  Hitiory  of  SwUandy  and  in 
to!,  ii.  of  the  colleetioB  of  repriots  ealled  Mitcdlanea  tSeotiea, 
t  See  Tytler's  History,  iii.  307,  et  ieq. 
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therefore,  when  any  wretch  takes  into 
his  frenzied  brain  a  design  to  fire  at  a 
Louis  Philippe,  he  gets  confosed  and 
miUces  a  bungle  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
practice  suited  to  the  age,  and  no  man 
of  any  sense  would  adopt  it. 

The  earliest  of  the  Scottish  criminal 
records  that  hare  been  preserved  be- 
gyi  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  about 
the  year  1488.  Mr  Fitcaim,  who  has 
onerously  laid  these^  early  records 
before  the  public,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  record  commission  but  at  his 
own,  says  of  them, — "  The  books  of 
-adjournal  and  minute  l)Ooks  of  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  reccnds  of  the  Justice 
Aires,  &c.  at  these  remote  periods, 
were  kept  in  an  obscure  forensic  Latin. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  well- 
known  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  or- 
dinaiyMSS.  of  these  centuries,  and  the 
fact  of  the  books  now  preserved  being 
generally  mere  scrolls  and  memoranda, 
written  with  many  contractions  and 
evidently  during  the  hmTy  of  the 
court  proceedings,  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered the  task  of  examining  them, 
tmd  presenting  the  public  with  the 
more  important  cases,  a  labour  of  a 
peculiarly  irksome  and  repulsive  kind." 
We  do  not  doubt  it,  and  hence  our 
gratitude  to  Mr  Fitcaim,  for  not  only 
deciphering  these  discouraging  manu- 
scripts, but  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.  Those  indeed  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  perused  his  volumes  —  if 
any  other  person  hcu  perused  them — 
owe  a  double  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
Fitcaim;  for  he  has  enabled  us  to 
read,  in  excellent  type,  what  we  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  decipher  in  dis- 
tressing MS.,  and  he  has  given  us  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  task  of  research 
by  our  own  fireside,  instead  of  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Register  House ;  while  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel,  in  perus- 
ing his  quartos,  that  the  number  of 
people  to  whom,  in  common  with 
ourselves,  they  have  laid  the  field  open, 
is  a  very  limited  one  indeed  —  so 
limited,  that  we  shall  consider  every 
quotation  we  make  from  his  volumes 
as  select  and  valuable  as  if  we  were 
«ble  to  subjoin  MS.  »6fu»  auct  to  it. 

The  earUest  of  Aese  translations 
from  the  old  Latin  records  contain 
the  minutes  of  circuit  courts  on  the 
Borders.  The  entries  are  as  like  each 
other  as  those  of  a  police  charge  book. 


Plunder  of  eattle  is  the  perpetual 
theme,  and  the  quantity  of  boaness 
done  by  individnalB  is  aometioiet 
startling.  Here  is  an  ordiiiary  ^- 
cunen : — 

''Walter  Soott  of  Howpaalot, 
allowed  to  compound  for  treasonably 
bringing  in  William  Scott,  called 
Gyde^  John  his  brother,  and  other 
traitors  of  Levyn,  to  the  Hereship  of 
Harehede.  Item,  for  theftaonsly  and 
treasonably  resetting  of  Heniy  Soott 
and  other  traitors  of  Levyn:  item,  for 
the  treasonable  stonthrief  of  forty 
oxen  and  cows,  and  two  hundred  sheep, 
from  the  tenants  of  Harehede,  at  the 
same  time.  Robert  Scott  of  Qohitdkes- 
ter  became  surety  for  his  entry  at  the 
next  Justice  Aire." 

Such  were  the  gentry  who,  in  the 
words-  of  the  nam^ake  of  Howpaalot, 

«  Drove  the  beeves  thitt  made  their  hrotli. 
From  EogUnd  and  from  Scotland  both.'^ 

Another  entry  like  the  former,  con- 
taining more  names  that  will  soond 
not  nnfiimQiar,  may  be  given  as  a 
further  specimen.  The  two,  from 
their  similarity,  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  it  would  tend  little  to 
edification  to  make  a  more  exteDsive 
selection. 

^*  John  Scott  of  Dalloraine,  allowed 
to  compound  for  art  and  part  of  the 
resetting  of  John  Rede  and  John  Scott 
in  Tushielaw  in  his  theftnons  deeds; 
and  especially  the  tune  that  the  said 
John  Scott  stole  a  *  driff*  of  sheep  from 
Thomas  Johnson  forth  of  Qohithq). 
Itemy  for  treasonably  resetting  Hector 
Armstrong,  a  traitor  of  Levyn,  in  his 
theftuous  deeds  and  treasons,  &c.  dec 
Item^  for  common  oppression  of  Uie 
lieges,  in  tiddng  and  plundering  them 
of  their  horses  and  goods  by  hk  own 
authority,  /tern,  for  interoommmung 
with  the  English  in  treasonaUe  man- 
ner, /tern,  for  common  reset  of  the 
thieves  of  Liddesdaile,  Eskdale,  and 
Ewesdale.  /fern,  for  slaughter  of  one 
called  Colthride,  &c.  &c.  Robert  Soott 
of  Quhitchester  became  ewrety  to 
satisfy  the  parties.'^ 

The  reader  of  Scottish  history  knows 
that,  in  the  year  1530,  James  Y.,  find- 
ing that  by  Circuit  Ck>nrt8  of  Justi- 
ciary he  produced  litUe  more  effect 
upon  these  Border  depredators  than  if 
he  had  made  a  gratuitous  distribotioft 
of  Cicero  de  Offidu  among  them,  made 
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var  on  tbem,  by  leading  an  axmj 
through  then:  oonntry,  jmd  destroyed 
their  strong-holds,  as  the  German  free 
cities  destroyed  the  castles  of  their 

? professional  brethren  on  the  Rhine, 
t  was  on  this  occasion  that  Johnny 
Armstrong  visited  him  with  twenty- 
fonr  armMl  "  gentlemen,*'  according 
toPitscottie,  '*  very  richly  appareUed," 
and  that  the  king,  taming  haughtily 
round  from  the  freebooter's  proffered 
courtesy  said,  "  What  wants  yon 
knave  that  a  king  should  have?"  There 
is  something  sad  in  Armstrong's 
fate.  He  appears  almost  to  have  con- 
sidered the  king  one  of  his  own  class, 
— a  leader  of  men,  but  a  greater  leader. 
Somewhat  pompous  and  conceited  he 
appears  to  have  been; — somewhat  too 
trustfiil  in  the  effect  of  his  hearty  haQ- 
fellow-well-met  way  of  approaching 
the  royal  presence.  In  fact,  Johnny 
Armstrong  *^did  not  know  his  place," 
and  treated  the  king  too  much  like  a 
brother  freebooter,  of  a  higher  stand- 
ing than  himself.  But,  in  his  appre- 
hension and  execution,  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  treachery;  and  we  can 
imagine  a  blosh  rising  in  the  royal 
che^,  when  the  robber  captain  turned 
hanghtOy  round  and  said,  ^^  I  am  but 
a  fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless 
faee.*^  The  entry  regarding  the  re- 
doubted leader,  in  these  records,  is  as 
brief  asit  is  humiliating,  for  the  lion  had 
not  the  telling  of  the  tale ; —  ^^  John 
Armstrong,  aliasBlakJok,  and  Thomas 
his  brother,  convicted  of  common  theft, 
and  reset  of  theft,  &c.,  hanged." 

During  the  same  reign,  outbreaks 
in  the  Highlands  assumed  a  some- 
what similar  character  to  those  of  the 
Borderrievers ;  bnt  the  Celts  conducted 
theiroperations  on  a  much  largerscale, 
and  we  intend  tO/ devote  to  them  a 
separate  paper. 

The  disturbances  connected  with  the 
Reformation  are  essentially  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that 
shape  too  well  known  to  have  a  place 
here :  but  a  considerable  time  before 
these  great  convulsions,  some  smaller 
offmces  occasionally  connected  them- 
selves with  the  priesthood,  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Even  in  the  days  when  the  church 
of  Rome  was  so  far  Catholic  as  to  be 
almost  co-extensive  with  Christianity, 
Scotland  waa  not  without  occasional 
ebullitions,  in  which  the  savage  nature 


burst  the  spiritual  bonds  that,  in  its 
ordinary  moments,  held  it  in  subjec- 
tion. Boece  relates  an  affair  of  this  sort, 
and  its  consequences,  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unmatched,  when  we  consider 
the  quantity  and  the  serious  character 
of  the  business  transacted.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  in.  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  translator,  *^  The  men  of 
Caithness  burnt  Adam,  their  bishop, 
after  that  he  had  cursed  them  for  non- 
payment of  their  teinds.  King  Alex- 
ander hearing  sic  terrible  cruelty  done 
to  this  noble  prelate,  ceased  not  till 
four  hundred  of  the  principal  doers* 
thereof  were  hanged."  ^^  King  Alex- 
ander," continues  the  chronicler,  ^^  for 
this  punition  was  gretumly  beloved 
by  the  Pope."  No  wonder  I  Nearly 
contemporary  with  t)ie  crusade  of 
James  V.  against  the  Border  rievers, 
was  the  muraer  of  James  Inglis,  abbot 
of  Culross,  by  Blacater  baron  of  Tully- 
allan,  and  William  Lothian,  a  priest, 
both  of  whom  were  found  guilty  and 
beheaded,  while  others  were  acquitted. 
The  trial  seems  to  have  excited  mnch 
interest,  for  Bishop  Leslie  tells  us 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  priest,  previously  to 
his  being  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power,  took  place  upon  ^^  ane  publio 
scaffold  in  the  tonn  of  Edinburgh," 
*^  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  people  being  present." 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  we  find  the 
somewhat  singular  circumstance  of  a 
whole  list  of  priests  charged  with  an 
act  of  violence ; — "  John  Rooll,  prior 
of  Pittenweem ;  Patrick  and  Bartho- 
lomew Forman,  and  six  other  canons; 
Mr  Alexander  Ramsay,  rector  of 
Muckart;  Sir  John  Ramsay,  and 
tiiree  other  chaplains,  and  John  Black- 
adder,  parish  clerk  of  Sawling."  They 
were  re-pledged  to  be  tried  by  their 
own  ecclesiastical  court.  It  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  regard- 
ing the  right  to  the  produce  of  the 
land  of  Pittenweem,  an  officer  of  the 
court  was  appointed  to  reap  the  crop.. 
When  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  the 
sub-prior  and  an  assemblage  of  fol- 
lowers threatened  him  with  violence. 
He  found  himself  placed  in  a  very 
curious  position,  and  made  an  equally 
curious  request.  When  a  messenger 
is  deforced,  those  who  have  used 
violence  are  liable  to  damages.  ^  The 
messenger  on  this  occasion,  being  a 
shrewd  and  calculating  man,   sur- 
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reyed  the  forces  of  his  opponents  be- 
fore making  a  "retnm  of  deforcement." 
To  his  mortification  he  perceived  that, 
to  nse  an  expression  of  modem  origin, 
*^  they  were  not  worth  powder  and 
shot."  There  were  none  among  them 
^^  bnt  religions  men  and  priests,  hinds' 
wives  and  bairns,  which  were  not 
responsal  to  ovr  sovereign  lord  gif 
he  had  taken  deforce.'*  He  male 
a  request  that  they  should  *^  send 
for  Andrew  Wood  in  Pittenweem, 
John  Brown  of  Anstmther,  the  laird 
of  Balcasky,  or  some  other  respon- 
sal persons,  to  stop  him,  so  that 
he  might  indorse  his  deforcement  and 
depart,  which  they  plainly  refosed." 
The  request  was  abont  as  reasonaUe 
as  if  a  gentleman,  knocked  down  by  a 
ragged  mifian,  were  to  ask  him  to  get 
some  capitalist,  able  to  pay  respect- 
able damages,  to  come  and  aid  in 
the  operation.  The  prior,  meanwhile, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
truly  formidable  array:  three  hundred 
men,  who  "with  hagbuts,  culverings, 
cross-bows,  hand-bows,  spears,  hal- 
berts,  axes,  and  swords,  came  in 
arrayed  battle,  with  convocation  and 
ringing  of  their  common  beD,"  and, 
felling  on  the  messenger's  party, 
"shot  divers  pieces  of  artillery  at 
them."  The  ecclesiastical  people  were 
removed  to  their  own  court,  so  that 
we  lose  trace  of  the  proceedings  against 
them.  Some  of  the  laymen  were 
chai^ged  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
messenger's  followers,  and  others  out- 
lawed for  fhiling  to  appear. 

The  same  Spartan  brevity  that  cha- 
racterises the  eariy  portions  of  the 
criminal  records,sometimes  reduces  the 
history  of  bloody  family  feuds,  the 
particulars  of  which  might  fill  volumes 
of  romance,  to  the  most  tantalising 
dimensions.  They  are  rather  inven- 
toried or  enmnerated  by  head-mark, 
than  even  recorded,  and  gencnUly 
present  no  more  satlsfiictory  detatt 
than  the  following: — 

"  1554,  Oct.  26.— Robert  Henry,  alias 
Deili  amcmg  ««,  ooiiTicted  of  art 
and  part  of  the  omel  slaughter  of 
ThomaB  Bissate,  young  laird  of 
Querrel.  Beheaded." 
1532,  July  3.--RoIland  Lindeaay, 
Alan  Lokhart  of  Lee,  and  William 
Mosman,  conTieted  of  art  and  part 
of  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Ralph 
Weir.    Beheaded.^ 


That  one  of  the  parties  might  he  a 
■ui|:i8trate  admini0teriiigihe  law,  wia 
no  impediment  to  the  proBeention  of  a 
fend,  but  rather  served  to  ghre  sdem- 
nlty  and  importaoce  to  the  peipetiv 
tion  of  some  act  of  vangeaaoa: 


u 


^  1527,  Oelober  8.^Geotge  RoMay  of 
Clatty,  John  Betonne  of  BaUpv, 
James  Betonne  of  Melgnm*  Joha 
Grohame  of  Claverhoose,  and 
others,  found  caution  to  underiy 
the  law  at  the  first  Justice  Aire  of 
fVe,  fhr  eoDvooatSoB  of  the  Uegea^ 
to  the  nuari>er  of  80  putwiug,  and 
hi  warlike  maoaer  iatradlaf  Joha 
Lord  Liadesayy  Sheriff  of  Fife,  ia 
the  ozoeation  of  his  oOea,  m  a 
fonoed  court  within  tiie  IMboeUi 
of  Cowper,  the  doon  boingihiit, 
and  the  aosiae  iacloeed  ;  and  te 
breaking  up  the  said  dooia.** 

The  meagreness  of  time  entxieB 
whets  one's  appetite  for  some  detail 
of  the  stirring  and  tragteid  events  of 
which  they  form  the  bare  indexes. 
With  the  exception  of  Uie  grett 
Highland  fhnds,  which  bnmed  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  to  be  hi  a  mannflr 
historioal,  the  eartieet  detailed  .aixoimt 
of  a  crime  arising  in  fkmfly  animosi^ 
is  connected  witli  the  fcoA  between 
the  Dmmmonds  and  the  Blairs  in  the 
year  1&54.  The  crime  which  broogfat 
the  fend  within  the  notice  of  the  law, 
was  the  mnrder  of  George  DnuBBBond 
of  Leadcrieff  and  WHiiaai  faia  son. 
The  perpetrators,  besides  a  long  fist  of 
Blairs,  inclnde  several  othernamn  stfil 
known  in  tlie  Braes  of  Pertlishfat^ 
snch  as  Chalmers,  Bntter,  flnyth,  and 
Robertson.  They  were  chaived  with 
assemblmg*to  the  nnmber  of  eighty, 
^^  with  jacks,  coats  of  nail,  steel  bon- 
nets, lanoe-staf^,  longcidveriuga  with 
lighted  lints,  and  other  WBapmw  in* 
yastve."  The  day  on  whksb  this  to* 
mnltnons  assembly  proceeded  to  tiidr 
work  of  vengeance  was  a  Smiday,  and 
the  place  chosen  for  tiie  peipeMtioa 
was  the  chnrch  of  Blair.  Beteg  appa- 
rently afraid  of  t^e  nnmber  of  fttads 
and  retainers  by  wliom  their  victims 
happened  to  be  sorronnded  during  the 
perfbrmanee  of  dirine  worshnp,  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone thehr  pnrpose,  and  tiiat  **  th^ 
passed  to  the  Laird  of  Gormok's  place, 
and  their  dyned  with  him  :**  a  pretty 
largedimief-party,  certainly.  Lwring 
spies  to  watch  the  eneniy'9  motions, 
they  were  soon  afterward^ 
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tiieir  task,  and  tkeir  Ticfans  be- 
etajyny.    The 
«f  Dnmivioiid  snd  kw 

ber  tiuHt  it  vafl  aSiMalJi  after- 
it,  periiflfis,  be  wcuo^tf 
duKadKRsdc  of  Sootlirii 
kabto  M  tbor  nmtflwiwilnoiL^  Tluey 
weie  ^  ataDie,  ai  tMr  pastnM-play, 
at  ^e  rovr-bowieB,  ia  tiie  higk  mar- 
ket^gate,  beade  the  kirk  of  Blair,  in 
manner,  tmsfing  iia  trouble  nor 
to  have  been  doaie  to  them,  bot 
to  hjKVQ  lired  nniier  God*8  peace." 

The  vetobotioii  on  the  offonderB  is 
certainly  not  the  least  corioos  part  of 
ibe  aftiir.    That  eif^tj  armed  awn 
sboald  aeiae,  and  pot  to  death,  two 
BadmAaato,  eitiier  in  or  out   of  a 
daan^  appears  to  have  been  a  mat- 
ter with  whidi  Ae  law  and  the  pabtic 
w«re  ander  no  obll^tioii  to  interfere, 
If  tbe  parties  laMwdiately  interested 
GOidd  come  to  tenns.    Accoidingly, 
we  ted  an  the  reeovd  some  fragments 
of  a  aegotiation  between  the  head  of 
the  DraaiaMnds  and  the  murderers. 
SooM  oi  tbem,  among  other   more 
sBbetaBtJal  oiTers,  agree  "  to  gang,  or 
to  gang,'*  the  ivar  head  pilgri- 
of  Scotland ;  to  do  pensace  for 
the  soida  of  Ae  d»Eid  for  any  reaeon- 
sMb  nnaaber  of  years;  and,  thu-dly, 
*^  to  do  hoBoor  to  tiiekin  and  friends" 
by  kneelii^  and  ofiking  the  bandie  of 
a  naked  sword  hedd  by  the  point, 
^niese  ofiers  are  treated  with  some 
cUsdaoB,  as  too  *^  general  and  simple" 
to  leqnire  an  answer.    A  farther  offer 
of  a  tfaoasand  merks  is  treated  with 
more  attention;  but  the  kindedare 
that  it  is  &r  too  small  a  iiie  ^^  for  the 
committing  of  so  high,  cmeli,  and  abo- 
Bunable  slangbters  and  nmtilations  of 
set  pupoee."  To  heighten  the  pictsre, 
the  deoi  of  the  nrarderers  is  set  in  con- 
traat  with  thepeaoeaUeaDd  inoffensive 
•condoct  of  ttie  deceased,  whose,  great 
merit  was  his  *'  never  ofending  them, 
n^HMr  by  drawmg  of  blood,  taking 
kirks,  tacks,  steadlnga,  or  rooms,  orer 
any  of  their  headSi,  or  t^eir  friends^" 
Tims  the  mm^er  would  have  been 
considered  less  mijnstifiable,  if  the 
victim  had  ever  been  oonoeraed  in 
ejecting  his   aasaihuits    from  their 
h<ddingB,  or  offering  to  take  them 
^^over  their  head:"  a  doctrine  of  tiie 
sixteenth  ceotory  in  Scotland,  which 
treats   of  the  nineteenth,  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  have  made  only 
too  intelligible.    The  negotiation  was 


not  qmte  snccessM,  for  nme  of  the 
parties wmbdieaded.  One^them, 
Gimlmen  of  Dnimlochie,  along  with 
an  offer  to  let  his  son  many  Dram- 
mond's  daaghter,  and  im  cousin  many 
his  sister,  "  withont  any  tscher," — an 
arrangement  whidi  he  seems  to  have 
tfaoa;^  Boight  be  eqiivitait  to 
^^  lands,  goods,  or  money,"  of  none  of 
which  was  he  possessed, — proclaimed 
himself  ^^  ready  to  do  any  other  thing 
qnhilkis  possible  to  bun,  as  please  my 
Irnd  and  friends  to  iay  to  h»  cimge, 
excepthislifeaadherita^"  Hebonnd 
himself  to  Lord  Dmnimond  as  a  per- 
sonal vassal  andfoUower,  by  a  ^^  band  of 
man-rent :"  an  instrament  well-known 
in  old  Scottirii  jnit^Mmdence,  and  per- 
petnaMy  crapping  out  in  connexion 
with  any  historical  events — snch  as 
themnrder  of  Btzaio, — ^m  whkh  many 
persons  inited  themsehcB  together 
for  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime. 
It  was  a  cnrions  featnre  of  national 
character, — ^the  form  of  law  running 
down  tiiroBgh  every  thing,  even  to 
the  very  docnment  framed  for  setting 
law  Bt  defiance.  Chaimenf  bond  was 
merely  one  of  genaral  partisanship 
and  following,  and  he  boond  himself 
to  the  Dnmnnonds,  and  thor  hdrs, 
to  ^^take  their  tme  and  one-fold  part, 
in  all  and  sundry  their  actions  and 
causes,  and  ride  and  gang  with  them 
therein  upon  thek  expenses,  when 
they  require  me  or  my  heirs  thereto, 
against  all  and  sundry  persons,  onr 
sovereign  lady  and  the  anthorky  of 
this  realm  alaneriy  excepted.  And 
hereto  I  bind  and  oblige  me  and  my 
heirs  to  the  said  notJLe  and  mighty 
lord  and  his  heirs  in  the  straitest  form 
and  sicker  stile  of  band  of  manrent 
that  can  be  devised,  no  remeid  nor 
exception  of  law  to  be  proponed  nor 
alle^  in  the  contrair."  It  might  be 
no  small  consolation  to  the  chief  who 
had  lost  a  vassal  to  get  a  slave  in  his 
stead;  but  the  public  peace  would  not 
be  much  ben^^d  by  this  method  of 
settlement. 

Some  of  tiie  precantions  against 
tnrbtient  offences  are  not  less  carious 
than  this  method  of  dealing  with  them 
when  they  were  committed.  Aa 
heu-eas  mi^t  be  compiled  to  find 
security,  or  enter  into  recognisances 
i^t  she  shall  not  give  her  hand  and 
fortune  to  an  outlaw  or  scapegrace. 
Thus,  on  the  13th  of  September  1563, 
Mariene  Carruthers,  being  **ane  of 
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the  twa  heretrixes  of  Moweswald,*' 
prodaced  two  landed  proprietors  who 
became  bound  that  she  ^*  shall  not 
mary  ane  chief  traitor  nor  other  bro- 
ken man  of  the  conntry,  nor  join  her- 
self with  any  sic  person,  onder  the 
pain  of  ane  thousand  ponnds." 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
England,  there  was  little  divinity 
hedging  a  Scottish  king  of  the  six- 
teenth centnry.  Perhaps,  as  a  rich 
peer  and  a  poor  peer  are  very  differ- 
ent things  in  popnlar  estimation, 
thoi^h  equal  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain^s  list  of  precedence,  so  it  may 
have  been  with  kings.  The  Scottish 
king  was  poor,  ill-honsed,  parsimoni- 
ooflfy  served,  meagerly  gnarded.  His 
pnlse  might  beat  with  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  monarchs ;  but  the  far-stretch- 
ing palaces,  the  long  gorgeous  trains 
of  attendants,  the  wealth  at  command, 
were  wanting,  and  divine  rifi^ht  was 
but  a  theory,  that  could  neither  give 
parasites  rich  offices,  noir  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  worshippers.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent theoretical  assumptions  of 
regal  prerogative,  stand  the  most  lu- 
dicrous instances- of  thecrown^s  weak- 
ness and  smalhiess.  On  the  11th 
July  1526,  Robert  Bruce  of  Airth 
and  others  are  respited  for  having 
committed  a  highway  robbery  on  his 
Ifajesty^s  artillery — '^  for  art  and  part 
of  the  stouthrief  of  certain  manga- 
nels  and  artillery  coming  from  the 
castle  of  Stirling  to  the  king^s  Majesty, 
at  his  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  person ;  and  for  art  and 
part  of  the  stouthrief  of  the  king*s 
letters  from  his  officers,  and  laying 
violent  hands  on  them."  We  have 
not  far  to  wander  for  like  instances, 
making  the  monarch  a  simple  human 
being,  against  whom  one  commits,  not 
the  majestic  crime  of  high  treason,  but 
the  vulgar  offences  of  theft  and  robbery. 
Thus,  in  the  very  next  entry,  we  find 
"  Walter  Dmmmond  acquitted  by  an 
assize  of  art  and  part  of  the  theft  and 
concealment  of  the  king^s  crown  from 
his  crown-room,  with  the  precious 
stones  therein  contained,  forth  of  the 
palace  and  monastery  of  Holyrood." 
Every  petty  laird  dined  and  slcgt 
within  the  walls. of  his  thick  square 
tower ;  isolated  by  moat  or  precipice, 
by    long   dark   passages    and    iron 


grated  door.  In  an  age  when  indi- 
viduals thus  protected  themsdyes,  it 
naturally  astonishes  one  to  obserre 
how  accessible  the  royai  person 
generally  appears  to  have  been— bow 
slightly  protected  from  contact  with 
the  people,  how  easily  approached  by 
the  assassin.  One  man  was  able  to 
remove  all  the  impediments  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Hiriiland 
band  who  slew  tfames  L  at  rerth. 
The  murder  of  Rizzio,  with  aU  its 
circumstances  of  cool  premeditation, 
and  calm,  steady,  bitter  insult,  need 
not  be  recalled  to  the  reader,  among  the 
other  incidents,  which  show  bowthin  i 
partition  separated  the  soveragn  frdn 
rude  violence.  The  various  forms  ia 
which  that  turbulent  and  most  perti- 
nacious of  rebels,  Francis  Eari  of 
Bothwell,  assailed  King  James,  are 
fraught  with  a  ludicrous  versatility 
in  the  art  of  haunting  and  tonnentzng 
a  king.  The  official  act  of  forieitare 
characterised  it  as  *' invading,  as- 
sieging,  and  persuing  of  his  Majesty*s 
most  noble  person,  by  fire  and  swora, 
breiUdng  up  his  chalmer  doors  with  fon 
hammers,  and  cruelly  slaying  his  High- 
ness^ servants  coming  to  his  Majesty^s 
rescue."  ^'  Ane  treason  and  cmel- 
ty,"  continues  the  indignant  docomeot, 
*^  not  heard  nor  seen  committed  by 
subjects  so  highly  obliged  to  their 
native  king  and  prince.*^  The  cod- 
temporarv  chronicler,  Bhrel,  charac- 
terised the  outrage  as  '^  a  stoore,** 
which  the  rebel  created  by  striluag 
^^  with  ane  hammer  at  his  Majesty's 
chamber  door.'^  In  his  more  re- 
nowned and  successful  attempt,  tiie 
pathway  to  the  person  of  royalty  was 
so  completely  cleared  fbr  him  by  a 
courageous  remale,  the  Dnches  of 
Athole,  whose  house  was  next  door 
to  the  palace,  that  the  weapons  of 
the  guard  were  removed;  the  qneen^s 
bed-room,  to  which  the  beleagnered 
monarch  might  have  fied,  was  locked; 
and  the  prime  conspirator  and  his  as- 
sistant were  comfortably  lodged  behmi 
the  arras  of  the  ante-room  to  the  king's 
sleeping  apartment  What  might 
not  a  boy  Jones  have  accomplished 
in  those  days?  Should  we,  however, 
pursue  this  subject  further,  we  would 
be  trespassing  on  that  ground  of  es- 
tablish^ history  which  it  is  our  de<> 
sire  on  the  present  occasion  to  avoids 
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A  GLiANCE  at  the  history  of  Earo- 
pean  fleets  woald  give,  perhapsi  the 
highest  conception  of  hnman  powers 
ia  the  whole  progress  of  mankind. 
PhQosophj,  literatare,  and  legislation, 
of  coarse,  have  attained  illustrioos 
distinctions.  Bat  the  nayal  service 
combines  every  thing:  personal  in- 
trepidity, the  strongest  demand  npon 
personad  resonrces,  the  quickest  deci- 
sion, the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 
manual  and  mechanical  skill,  the 
sternest  hardihood,  and  the  most 
practical  and  continnal  application  of 
science. 

The  unrivalled  triumph  of  hnman 
invention  is  the  instrument  by  which 
all  those  powerful  qualities  are  brought 
into  play :  a  ship  of  the  line,  with  all 
its  stores,  its  crew,  and  its  guns  on 
board,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
What  must  be  the  dexterity  of  the 
arrangement^  by  which  a  thousand 
men  can  be  victualled,  at  the  rate  of 
three  meals  a-day,  for  four  months ;  a 
thousand  men  housed,  bedded,  clothed, 
and  accoutred ;  a  battery  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns — ^the  comple- 
ment of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,   and  two  or  three  times  the 
wei^t  of  field-guns — ^fought ;   this 
mighty  vessel  navigated  through  every 
weather,  and  the  profoundest  practi- 
cal sdence  applied  to  her  manage- 
ment, through  night  and  day,  for  years 
together?   No  combination  of  human 
force    and   intellectual   power    can 
contest  the'  palm  with  one  Of  those 
floating  castles,  of  idl  fortresses  the 
most  magnificent,  the  most  effective, 
and  the  most  astonishing. 

The  history  of  the  British  navy,  in 
its  present  form,  begins  with  that 
vigorons  and  sagacious  prince,  Henry 
VIL,  who  was  the  first  builder  of 
ships,  calculated  not  merely  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  but  as  an  estab- 
lishment of  national  warfare.  The 
strong  common-sense  of  his  rough, 
but  clear-headed  son,  Henry  Yin., 
saw  the  necessity  for  introducing  order 
into  the  navy;  and  he  became  the 


legislator  of  the  new  establishment. 
He  first  constructed  an  admiralty,  a 
Trinity-board  for  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  navigation ;  appointed  Wool- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Portsmouth  as 
dockyards,  and  declared  the  naval 
service  a  profession, 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  the  sagacity 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  all  the  determi- 
nation of  his  successor,  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  navy ;  and  the  na- 
tional interest  was  the  more  strongly 
turned  to  *its  efficacy  by  the  prepa- 
rations of  Spain,  which  was  then  the 
paramount  power  of  Europe.  When 
the  Armada  approached  the  English 
shores,  she  met  it  with  a  navy 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
ships,  manned  with  fourteen  thousand 
men.  And  in  that  spirit  of  wise 
generosity,  which  always  marked  her 
sense  of  public  service,  she  doubled 
the  pay  of  the  sailor,  making  it  ten 
shilhngs  a-month.  The  defeat  of  the 
Armada  gave  a  stiU  stronger  impulse 
to  the  popular  feeling  for  the  sea; 
signals  were  formed  into  a  kind  of 
system,  and  all  the  adventurous  spirits 
of  her  chivalric  court  sought  fame  in 
naval  enterprise. 

From  that  period  a  powerful  fleet 
became  an  essential  of  British  supre- 
macy ;  and  the  well'-known  struggle 
of  parties,  in  the  time  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles,  began  in  the  refusal 
of  a  tax  to  build  a  fleet.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  built 
the  largest  ship  of  his  time,  *^The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,*'  carrying  one 
hundrea  guns. 

The  civil  war  ruined  every  thing, 
and  the  navy  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
Cromwell  found  it  dilapidated,  but 
his  energy  wa^  employed  to  restore 
it.  Blake,  by  his  victories,  immorta- 
lised himself,  and  raised  the  name  of 
the  British  fleet  to  the  highest  point 
of  renown ;  and  Cromwell,  at  his 
death,  left  it  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  sail,  of  which  one- 
third  were  of  the  line.  The  Protec- 
tor was  the  first  who  proposed  naval 
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estimates,  and  procured  a  regnlar  snm 
for  the  annual  support  of  the  fleet. 

The  Dutch  war,  in  the  raigm  of 
Charles,  compelled  fhrther  attention 
to  tiie  narf;  and  when  Williafli 
ftsoeaded  the  throne,  hb  fojmd  oae 
hundred  andfiffy-iburTebsela,  caiTying 
nearly  m  tiboasaad  gtna;  bat  the 
French  stili  exceeded  tu  by  ooe  ikom." 
sand  gona. 

In  the  reigns  of  Geot^  L  and  11. 
the  fleet  contisued  to  incpease  m  size, 
fitreagth,  and  discipline^  Mucfa  of 
this  was  Ofwing  to  the  Spanish  and 
Frendi  wars.  In  the  war  of  1744 
we  had  taben  thirty-fiT«  sail  of  the 
Preach  line  I  But  me  iaoesaant  trea* 
chery  of  French  politics  was  soon  to 
be  still  more  strildnglj  exhibited,  and 
more  aererely  puniii^ed. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  colo- 
nies stimulated  the  French  gov- 
emment  to  join  the  rebels.  The 
hope  of  doing  evil  to  England  has 
always  been  enough  to  excite  tk« 
hostility  of  ftveigners.  France  was 
in  aiUanoe  with  as;  but  what  was 
good  faith  to  the  temptation  of  inflict- 
ing an  injury  on  England?  An  act 
of  intolerable  treacheiy  was  com- 
mitted; France,  unprovoked,  sod- 
denly  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  the 
aid  of  America,  and  the  French  war 
began,  to  the  utter  astoaishment  <^ 
Europe. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  palpable 
retribution  even  here.  In  that  war, 
which  was  wholly  na^ral  on  the  part 
of  France,  her  fleets  were  oonstaatly 
f)eaten ;  and  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse, 
in  the  West  Indies,  finished  the  navid 
contest  by  the  most  brilliant  Tictory  of 
the  period.  Another  vengeaaoe  was 
reserved  for  England  in  Europe.  The 
siege  of  Gibralta:r,  if  not  andertaken 
directly  at  the  suggestion  of  France,  at 
least  afiiVDurite  project  of  hers,  and  at- 
tended by  Frendi  officers  and  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
glorious  defences  on  xecorid;  the  be- 
siegers were  defeated  with  iri|^tful 
loss,  and  the  war  doeed  in  a  Euro- 
pean acknowledgment  of  English  su- 
periority. 

But  the  retribution  had  not  yet 
wrought  its  whole  work.  Bebellion 
broke  out  in  France.  The  French 
troops  returning  from  America  had 
brought  back  with  them  republican 
views  and  vices.     The  treaty-break- 


ing court  was  destroyed  at  the  fint 
explosion ;  the  treaty-breaking  mm- 
iflters  were  either  slain,  or  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England :  the  trettr- 
broaking  kiag  was  eent  to  the  aeafibld ; 
and  the  tvea^-breaklng  Bation  wis 
shatt^^  by  civil  aad  fonign  war; 
until,  after  a  qaavtor  of  a  eenlanri€ 
irnltleas  blood,  of  teaipen 
oesses,  and  of  penaaaent 
theempire  was  torn  in  pieoes;  Fkaaee 
was  eonquered,  Paris  was  fwwemiun4 
by  the  Allies,  aad  Nj^ppfeoa  died  a 
prisoner  in  English  handa. 

The  naval  eomfoats  ef  the  AaoieiB 
war  had  a  remaxkabie  resalt.  Tkif 
formed  apr^arationlbr  tbeslilmav 
desperate  combats  oi  the  French  aaTil 
war.  They  trained  the  Engfishefteen 
to  effective  discipline;  tiiey  aooaatOBiM 
the  En^ishfliaioiB  to  vict«iy,  aad 
the  French  to  defeat;  aad  the  eoas^- 
qaeace  was,  a  sacoeeaioa  of  Eaghak 
triuaqahs  and  Freaoh  defeats  ia  tke 
war  <tf  17dS,  to  which  hiBtoiy  lAnk 
no  parallel. 

The  French  repnblicaa  deciaiatiM 
of  war  was  issued  on  the  menoraUe 
first  of  February  179S.  (Mas 
were  instantly  sent  to  tibe  peits  fer 
the  fleet  to  put  to  sea.  Siieh  wasite 
high  state  of  preparatkas  that  alBioA 
immediately  nfty-foar  sail  of  the  Ime, 
aad  a  hundred  and  forty-aix  amaUer 
vessels,  were  ready  fer  aea.  Tlie  re- 
publican aotiviliy  of  France  had  aheady 
determined  on  oonteadmg  far  aaiFat 
empue;  aad  a  fleet  of  eighty-tan>  siil 
of  the  line  were  under  ordeia,  baadw 
neariy  as  many  more  on  the  atocfca. 
Bat  all  was  unavailing.  The  deieate 
suffered  in  the  ieo.  years  pvevioas  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  IdOS,  striped 
France  of  no  less  than  thirty-tvo 
ships  of  the  line  captured,  and  etevea 
destroyed;  and  h«r  alliee,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  of  twea^-six 
ai  the  line,  with  five  handled  aad 
nineteen  snAller  ships  of  war  taka 
or  destroyed,  besides  eq;ht  hundred 
and  seven  French  privateen  ai» 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  FnaA 
had  become  builders  for  the  Eagjifh. 
Of  their  shi]^  of  the  line  fi^  wen 
added  to  the  Engli^  navy. 

On  the  reconunenoement  of  the 
war  in  1804,  the  British  fleet  num- 
bered nearly  double  that  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  French  ships  were  generally 
larger  and  finiGr  vessda.    It  is  diiB- 
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colt  to  ondaBtaiid  fitxn  what  oiicnm- 
staooe  tii8  Freaok,  and  evea  ike 
A  raMWTTwnH,  seem  alwajs  to  have  the 
snpeooritj  ia  sidp-buldiag.  Owe 
mechaBicAl  ekiO  aeems  always  to 
dasert  as  in  tke  4ocli7a«i. 

Dariag  Ae  war^  our  naval  ansa- 
neat  cenliwied  to  iacreue  from  year 
to  yeax,  natil,  in  1810,  it  had  reached 
the  prodlgicniB  amnber  of  fire  hnndxad 
penaanta,  of  which  one  hnadred  weee 
of  tlie  UnOi  with  one  hnadied  andforty- 
five  thoafliuid  seamen  and  marines ! 

Soaee  die  peaee,  a  good  deal  of 
attantioa  has  been  paid  to  the  oon- 
atrmdion  of  ships  of  war.    Bat  it  ap- 
pemis  to  have  lM«n  moce  sacoessfid  in 
the  economical  arrangement  of  the 
iiiaeriar  than  in  the  igare,  which  is 
the  esaential  point  for  sailing.    The 
aaaaes  of  Seppings,  SyaiOBdSf  Hayes, 
Tnmaii,  and  otteia,  have  attamod 
some  distincttcm;  bat  we  have  not 
yet  obtained  any  certain  model  of  a 
.good  sflifing  ship.  Some  veaeels  have 
auoceeded  tolerably,  and  others  have 
been  total  fiulores,  tiiooi^  boiit  on 
the  same  stocks  and  by  the  aaoie 
aarveyor.      Yet   the    strength,  the 
aiowaga,  and  the  safety,  have  been 
in^atwed.      It  is  rather  extraosdi- 
naiy    that  government  has    never 
offeied  a  haadsoaie  reward  lor  the 
jnycmtian  of  the  best  sailing  model ; 
as  waa  doae  so  long  ffinee,  and  with 
aach  effeet,  in  the  inatance  of  tiie 
tiwMi  haq^ers.    Five  thoasand  ponnds 
lior  a  oertain  approaxdi  to  the  ob- 
ject, and    five    thowaad  num   fer 
oomplete  saoeeea,  wonld  set  all  the 
private  taalderB  on  the  parsuit ;  and 
it  aaa  soaiedy  be  doabtod  that  they 
woald   nltionately    saeceed.      Even 
now«  the  private  yacht-bnilders  pn>- 
daoe  some  of  the  fastest  sailing  ves- 
sels in  the  worid ;  the  merchant  ship- 
bailders  send  oat  £ne  ships,  of  the 
fiigste  das,  and  the  private  steaa^ 
ah^  bailders  are  anrivalled;  while 
we  have  oontinnal  oomplaints  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  veaselB  built  in  the 
fogral  doefcyaids. 

Some  of  those  complalats  may  be 
fictitioos,  and  some  ignorant;  bat  the 
constant  changes  in  their  stmctnre, 
and  their  perpetual  repaks,  imply  in- 
feriority in  our  naval  schools  of  archi- 
tectore.  The  chief  attention  of  the 
xoyal  dockyards,  within  these  few 
yeaia,  has  boentnmed  to  liiebmlding 


of  laige  steam»ships,  armed  with  guns 
of  the   heaviest   calibre.    Bat   the 
attempt  is  evidently  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion.    The  effort  to  make  ighting 
ships  of  steamem,  ruins  them  ia  both 
a^adlties.     It  destroys  their  great 
quality,  speed ;  and  it  exposes  them 
with  aa  inade|uate   power   to  the 
Ime-of-battle  ^ip.    They  aie  incom- 
parable as  A^  to  a  fleet,  as  oonveyi^ 
troops,  as  outlying  vessels,  as  every 
thing  bat  men-of-war.    ▲  shot  would 
break  tq[>  their  whole  machinery,  and 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
frigate  that  brought  its  broadside  to 
bear  vsp&a  ^em  in  their  helpless  con- 
dition.   In  all  the  trials  of  the  fleet 
daring  the  last  two  years,  the  heavy 
armed  ateamers  were  invariably  left 
behind  in  a  gale,  while  one  of  the 
light  steamers  ran  before  every  frigate. 
We  have  now  two  fleets  on  servioe, 
oae  in  the  Tagus,  and  aaothei*at  Malta ; 
bnt  both  are  weaJi:  in  point  of  numbers, 
tiiou]^  in  a  high  state  of  equipment. 
A  few  rasee  guardships  are  scattered 
round  the  coast.    Some  large  steamers 
remain  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
ready  for  service ;  but,  firom  all  ac- 
counts, there  is  nothing  of  that  active 
and    vigorous    prsparatien     which 
ougM  to  be  the  essential  olyect  of  the 
ooantry,  while  Fiance  is  menacing  as 
ftina  day  to  day,  while  die  has  aa  im^ 
menae  navid  conscription,  is  building 
powerfal  ships,  is  talking  of  invasion, 
and  hates  us  with  all  the  hatred  of 
Fremchmen,    In  such  emergencies,  to 
think  of  sparing  expense  is  almost  a 
public  crime ;  and  no  puUic  execration 
coald  be  too  deep,  as  no  poUic  pnnish- 
ment  could  be  too  severe,  if  n^^ect  of 
preparation  should  ever  leave  us  at 
the  mercy  of  the  most  misotdevoos  of 
mankiBd.    But   no   time  is   to   be 
thrown  aw»f . 

Whether  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  paniah  aggression,  oaght  no 
longer  to  be  left  dependent  on  the  will 
of  individuals.  The  nattom  mast  be- 
stir itself.  It  must  have  meetmgs, 
and  subscriptions,  and  masters.  We 
must  be  ready  to  give  ap  a  part  of  our 
superfluities  to  save  the  rest.  Whe- 
ther France  intends  to  attack  us, 
without  provocation,  and  through  a 
mere  rage  of  aggression,  we  know  not ; 
but  the  language  of  her  journals  is 
malignant,  imd  it  is  the  part  d  wise 
and  brave  men  to  be  pr^aied. 
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We  shall  now  give  an  ontline  of 
the  gallant  career  of  one  of  those 
remarkable  men,  who,  uniting  courage 
and  conduct,  achieved  an  imperishable 
name  in  our  naval  annals. 

WiUiam  Sidney  Smith  was  bom  on 
the  21  st  of  June  1764.    He  began 
his  naval  career  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.     All  his  family,  for  four 
generations,  had  been  naval  or  mili- 
tary.     His    great-grandfather    was 
Captain  Comdius  Smith.  His  grand- 
father was  Captain  Edward  Smith, 
who  commanded  a  frigate,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  attack 
on  one  of  tiie  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  short- 
ly after.    His  father  was  the  Cap- 
tain  Smith  of  the   Guards,  whose 
•name  became  so  conspicuous  on  the 
trial  of  Lord   George  Germaine,  to 
whom  he  was  aide-de-camp  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  who  after  that 
trial  retired  from  the  army  in  disgust. 
Sir  Sidney^s  uncle  was  a  general,  and 
his  two  brothers  were  Lieut. -Colonel 
Douglas  Smith,  governor  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  John  Spencer 
Smith,  who  held  a  commission  in  the 
Guards,  but    afterwards  exchanged 
the  service  for  diplomacy,  in  which 
his   name  became  distinguished   as 
an    envoy   to    several    Continental 
courts  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution.   Sir  Sidney's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr  Wilkinson,  an  opu- 
lent London  merchant,  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  disinherited  his  daugh- 
ter from  discontent  at  her  match,  and 
left  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  entire,  of 
his  property  to  her  sister,  who  was 
married   to   Lord   Camelford.     Sir 
Sidney  was  for  a  few  years  at  Tun- 
bridge  School,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  withdrawn  at  an  age  so  early 
that  nothing  but  strong  natural  talent 
<;ould  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  in 
after-life  the  fluency,  and  even  the 
occasional  eloquence,   which  distin- 
guished his  pen.    His  first  rating  on 
the  books  of  the  Admiralty  was  in  the 
Tortoise,  in  June  1777.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Unicom,  and  began 
his    career   by  a  gallant  action,  in 
which  his  ship  captured  an  American 
frigate.    He  was  then  but  fourteen. 
In'^1779  he  joined  the  Sandwich,  the 
^ag-ship  of  Rodney,  in  which  he  was 
present  at  the  victory  obtained  over 
the  Spaniards  in  the  next  year. 


Those  were  stirring  times.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Alcide.  And  in  this  ship  be 
was  present  at  Graves*  action  with 
the  French,  off  the  Chesapeake. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  in  the 
greatest  naval  action  of  the  war— the 
famous  battle  of  the  12th  of  April 
1782,  off  the  Leeward  Islands,  when 
Rodney  defeated  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Gnisse. 
In  the  following  May,  be  was  appcHnt- 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  Foiy  sloop, 
by  Rodney ;  and  in  the  October  fd- 
lowing  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  into  the  Alcmene,  having 
been  on  the  list  of  commanders  onlj 
flve  months. 

Thus  he  was  a  captain  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  I  The  war  was  now  at  n. 
end;  his  ship  was  paid  off,  and  be 
went  to  reside  at  Caen,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  There  be  spent  a 
well- employed  and  agreeable  time. 
Many  of  the  French  families  of  con- 
dition resided  in  theneighbouhood; 
and  the  youngcaptain,  having  brought 
letters  to  the  Due  de  Harconrt,  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  was  hospitablj 
received.  The  French  were  then  a 
polished  people ;  they  knew  nothing 
of  republicanism,  and  were  not  prond 
of  their  ferocity ;  they  had  none  of  that 
frantic  hatred  of  England  which  is  the 
folly  and  the  fashion  of  our  day,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  a  civilised  peo- 
ple. The  duke  invited  him  to  his 
country-seat,  and  there  showed  him 
the  improvements  in  his  grounds,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  visitors. 

Like  most  men  destined  to  £s- 
tinction,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  con- 
stantly preparing  himself  for  useful 
service,  by  the  acq[ni8ition  of  know- 
ledge. The  Mediterranean  is  natu- 
rally presumed  to  be  the  great  theati« 
of  naval  exploits.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Wihile  at  Gibraltar,  thinloBg, 
from  the  violent  language  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  that  there  might 
be  a  Moorish  war,  he  made  a  joomey 
along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquaintmg  himsdf  with 
the  condition  of  its  naval  force  and 
harbours.  Having  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary information,  which  obviously 
required  considjerable  exertion  and  no 
slight  expense,  he  stated  its  results  hi 
a  manly  and  intelligent  letter  to  the 
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Admiralty,  offering  bis  services  in 
case  of  hostilities,  and  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  a  squadron  to  be  sta- 
tioned outside  the  Straits,  for  the 
prevention  of  any  naval  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  Moors. 

Among  the  most  accessible  ports,  he . 
mentions  Mogadore,  which,  as  not 
being  a  bar  harbour,  is  easily  ap- 
proachable by  ships  of  force;  and 
though  the  works  contained  many 
gims,  yet  they  were  so  ill-placed,  that 
m  all  probability  they  could  not  resist 
an  attack.  We  recollect  that  the 
cannonade  of  this  town  was  one  of 
the  exploits  on  which  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  plumed  his  heroism,  and  of 
which  all  France  talked  as  if  it  were 
the  capture  of  a  second  Gibraltar. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  pre- 
paration for  probable  service  led  him 
to  Sweden,  during  the  war  of  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Gustavus  with  the 
Empress  Catherine. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  on  the 
memory  oi  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
prmces  of  his  time.  Gustavus,  bom 
ia  1746,  in  1771  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Frederic. 

The  Swedish  nobility  were  poor, 
and  affected  a  singular  habit  of  fol- 
bwing  the  fashions  of  France,  of 
whose  government,  probably,  the 
chie&  of  their  body  were  pensioners. 
The  lower  orders  were  ignorant,  and 
probably  not  less  corrupted  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  Gustavus  found  his 
throne  utterly  powerless  between 
both,— aStates-General  possessing  the 
actual  power  of  the  throne,  and  even 
that  assembly  itself  under  the  control 
of  aRossian  and  a  French  faction,  de- 
signated as  the  hats  and  caps.  Gus- 
tavus, a  man  of  remarkable  talent, 
great  ardour  of  character,  and  much 
personal  pride,  naturallv  found  this 
nsuipation  an  insult,  and  took  imme- 
diate means  for  its  overthrow.  He  lost 
no  time ;  his  first  efforts  were  exerted 
to  attach  the  national  militia  to  his 
canse.  When  all  was  ready,  the  ex- 
plosion came.  The  governor  of  one 
of  the  towns  suddenly  issued  a  violent 
diatribe  against  the  States-General. 
The  king  was  applied  to  to  punish  the 
contmnacious  rebel.  He  instantly 
sent  a  lai^  military  force,  with  his 
brother  at  its  head,  to  punish 
the  governor.     By   secret  instruc- 


tions it  joined  him.  The  plan  was 
now  ripening.  In  all  that  follows,  we 
are  partly  reminded  of  Charles  I.,  of 
CromweU,  and  of  Napoleon.  Like 
Charles,  the  kmg  entered  the  assembly 
of  the  States  and  demanded  some  of 
the  members.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
had  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  ready 
on  parade,  and  rushing  out  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  was  received  by  the  troops 
with  shouts.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
was  renewed  to  him  with  boundless 
acclamation.  Several  of  the  chiefis  of 
the  States- General  were  immediately 
put  under  arrest,  and  the  whole  body 
were  completely  intimidated.  On  the 
next  day,  the  States- General  were 
once  more  invited  to  assemble.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  his  military  staff, 
like  Cromwell,  entered  the  hall,  and 
presented  them  with  the  "  new  con- 
stitution.'' The  troops  had  already 
settled  the  question.  On  its  being  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  a  majority 
appeared  in  its  favour.  The  States- 
General  sank  into  a  cipher,  and  the 
revolution  was  triumphant. 

The    new  constitution  had  givea 
great  joy  to  the  people,  long  dis- 
gusted with  the  arrogance   of  the 
States  -  General.      But  the   nobles, 
whose   powers   had  been  curtailed, 
nourished  a  passion  for  vengeance. 
The  war  of  1788  with  Russia,   in 
which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
began  to  be  severely  pressed,  gave- 
them  the  opportunity.    The  States, 
still  existed ;  and  the  disaffectedjiobles^ 
influenc(^  their  votes,  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  the  supplies,  though  the 
Danes  were  in  the  Swedish  territory, 
and  actually  besieging  Gothenburg  at 
the  moment.    The  king  must  hava 
been  undone,  but  for  the  patriotism  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Dalecarlia ;  who, 
if  they  could  not  give  him  money^ 
gave  him  men.    Gustavus,  indignant 
at  his  palpable  injuries,  now  deter- 
mined  on  extinguishing  the  power 
which  had  thus  thwarted  hhn  in  his 
career.    Ld  1788,  he  suddenly  arrested 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  in- 
troduced a  law,  still  more  controlling 
the  power  of  the  nobles.     But  this 
act  was  regarded  as  doubly  tyran- 
nical, and  deserving  of  double  ven- 
geance. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with- 
in two  years  after,  the  malcontents,, 
fearful  th&t  the  leisure  of  peace  would 
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produce  further  assanltg  on  their  pri- 
yileges,  reserved  to  take  the  deciaon 
into*  theur  own  bands. 

The  period  began  to  be  tronbled. 
The  French  revolution  had  just  broken 
out,  and  it  had  at  once  filled  aU  the 
Continental  sovereigns  with  alarm, 
and  all  the  population  with  vague 
theories  of  weidtb,  enjoyment,  and 
fineedom.  The  king  of  Sweden,  kaown 
for  hs  taieats,  distinguished  in  war, 
and  lo«d  in  his  hatred  of  France  and 
her  fhries,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
allied  menarchs  to  head  the  invasion 
of  the  lepoblie.  Whether  the  cevneils 
of  the  nobles  partocA  more  of  fear,  or 
hatred,  or  the  hope  of  political  over- 
throw, can  now  be  scarcely  ascer- 
tained ;  bat  they  issoed  in  an  atro- 
cious conspiracy  against  the  royal  life. 

It  is  remarkaUe  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  conspiracy 
agaiast  the  lives  of  eniaent  perscm- 
ages,  in  which  the  design  was'not 
previously  discoyered,  and  was  suc- 
eessfhl  onlytlnough  an  mwise  and 
contemptuoQS  disregard  of  the  intel- 
ligence. This  seems  to  have  been  the 
coivse  of  things,  from  the  days  of 
Csesar.  The  King  of  Sweden  was 
iiifomed  of  his  danger ;  and  even 
that  the  attempt  was  deferred  only 
ontS  the  period  of  some  fettg,  to  be 
given  at  court.  But  the  king,  ac- 
castooMd  to  danger,  and  probably  re- 
fusing to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
crime  rare  among  his  conatrynea, 
disdained  all  measnres  of  preeaiitk», 
and  even  appears  not  to  hare  taken 
any  fteher  notice  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  mi^t  hare  been  the  conduct  of 
a  brave  man,  but  the  oonseqoenee 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  conduct  of 
a  wise  one. 

On  the  16th  of  March  17^,  the 
ball  was  given :  the  king  appeared 
among  the  maskers:  he  vras  evidently 
careless  of  all  baaard,  and  was  con* 
versing  with  a  grovp,  when  Anker- 
strom,  the  inten&d  assassin,  entered 
the  Salle.  This  traitor  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  service,  but  had  been 
dismissed,  or  had  conceived  himself  to 
be  insnlted  by  the  king.  Gustavus 
was  pointed  out  to  htm  by  one  of  the 
conspirators :  he  stole  bdiind  the  king, 
and  fired  at  his  back  a  pistol  loaded 
with  slugs  and  naila.  Gustavus  fell 
mortaKy  wounded,  and  was  carried  to 
his  chamber  in  agony.    The  assassin 
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oooUy  vrakked  out  of  the  Safle,  uBob* 
served  in  the  confiisioD,  bat  was  ar- 
reted next  day.  fie  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  died  the  death  of  are^eide. 
The  chief  coospiratora  were  ba^sfaed. 
The  king  languished  unftii  tiie  end  of 
the  month,  when  he  died,  with  gieat 
firmness  and  resignatioa. 

On  the  pistol  of  Ajakenfetmi  may 
have  toinea  the  fertsnes  of  tiie  Ficnch 
Bevolution.  Gustavus,  a  king,  a 
man  of  mifitary  genins,  and  ardent  in 
all  that  be  undertook,  woald  have 
escaped  all  the  errors  of  the  Bake  of 
Bruaswick.  His  petaonal  rank  would 
have  rendered  him  independent  of  tiie 
wavering  politics  of  ihe  aMiaB ;  his 
talent  wouidhave  rectified  the  obaolcte 
notions  of  their  statesmen ;  aad  his 
spirit  ofenteipffise  would  have  leKaed 
his  army  firom  the  most  fiital  ef  aU 
dangers  to  an  invader— -delay.  Ha 
would  have  ovenruled  the  pr^adioes 
of  the  Aulic  Conncil,  and  Ae  artifices 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet ;  and  hoisted 
the  allied  fiag  ia  Paris,  before  the  first 
levy  of  the  Republic  eouM  have  taken 
thefidd. 

France  can  scarcely  be  regarded  ai 
having  an  army  until  1795.  The  M 
royal  army,  though  coaaistiqg  of 
18(>,0€0  men,  was  scattered  in  posi- 
tion and  doubtful  in  ptine^le.  The 
BepuUkan  levies  were  yet  hot 
peasantry.  The  Kuig  of  Sweden,  at 
the  head  of  150,000  Prassnaa  aad 
Austrians,  then  the  first  troops  ia 
Earope  in  point  of  equipaaent  and 
discipline,  would  have  walked  over 
all  resistaaoe ;  aad  France  woald  have 
been  spared  the  moat  misenfale,  and 
Europe  the  Moodtat,  page  of  hs 
annals. 

The  fall  of  GusUvua  waaalao  fatal 
to  his  dynasty.  His  soa,  Gustavus 
IV.,  inheriting  his  pasaioau  witiwat 
his  talents,  aad  quarrdfing  with  hk 
allies  without  being  able  to  repel  his 
enemies,  waaexp^ed  from  the  throae, 
after  a  series  of  eeceatricitles  ahnoet 
amounting  to  frenzy.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  the  streets  by  Genenl 
Alderkreutz,  by  mrder  of  tiie  Diet 
His  uncle,  tiie  Duke  of  Sadecmaaia, 
was  iq)pointed  regent;  and,  en  tto 
kng^  sabseqaent  abdicatioa,  wis 
prochumed  king,  bgrtiietitlaof  Ckariei 

xni. 

On  his  death,  Bemadotte  was 
elected  to  the  throne,  whieh  he  re- 
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tallied  throBgh  Mfe^~the  solitarj  m- 
stance  «f  permanent  power  among' 
all  tke  generals  of  tfae  Freodi  empire ; 
but  an  instanee  justified  b^  high 
chanuster,  by  hia  aeqnirement  of  the 
throne  without  crime,  and  bj  its  pos- 
sesakm  without  tyraany. 

Tbeve  may  be  no  royal  road  to  fame, 
b«t  there  are  soiae  hiibits  which  na- 
turally lead  to  it ;  oae  of  those,  aetiyity 
<if  sp[iHy  Sir  Sidney  Smith  possessed 
in  a  Te»ariiable  degree.  Whcnreyerany 
thing  new  orexeitizig  in  his  profession 
was  te  be  seen,  there  he  was  certain  to 
be.  In  1789,  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
fleets  were  fighting  in  the  Baltic* 
Soglaad  was  al  peace, — ^hls  ship  had 
been  paid  off;  relaxatioay  the  London 
baUSy  tiM  Parisian  theatres,  rambles 
through  the  German  watering-piaces, 
irere  before  fadm.  Ten  thousand  idlers 
of  the  navy  would  have  enjoyed  them 
aD  witiioot  delay.  Bat  the  young 
captain  was  determined  to  rise  in  his 
professiott;  mid,  as  the  time  might 
come  when  a  Swedish  or  a  Russian 
war  might  be  on  the  hands  of  England 
faaraelf,  he  felt  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous for  an  finish  ^cer  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Baltic. 

Unhmkily,  the  chief  portion  of  his 
eorrespoudence  in  Sweden  has  been 
lost.  It  was  very  vehmunons ;  but, 
with  aB  his  doenaents  on  the  subject 
of  his  Swedish  sendee,  it  had  been  left 
in  OMsetford  HoasOr  to  the  care  of  its 
pto|Nrfeter,  Lord  Grenville.  The  house 
was  snbsequea^y  let  for  the  residence 
of  the  Prineeas  Chariotte,  and  the 
papers  were  removed  to  the  care  of  a 
tradesman  near  Careadish  Square, 
whose  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  aud  the  MSS.  were  almost  whdily 
censumed.  If  ti^ere  is  no  other  moral 
m  the  story,  it  should  at  least  be  a 
warming  to  diploraatic  and  wariike 
autiior^pi,  to  9^j  to  the  press  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

But,  fipom  his  Swedish  expedition 
is  eertaiidy  to  be  dated  the  whole  dis- 
tinetiou  of  his  sobsequent  career. 
He  might  otherwise  have  JioBgered 
through  lifo  on  hatf<pay,  er  have  been 
mrffered  merely  to  follow  the  routine 
of  his  iwofession,  and  been  known 
<mfy  by  the  Navy  List. 

isL  1769,  he  i^ipKied  for  six  months* 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  the  Baitm, 
but  witheut  any  intention  to  serve. 
There  he  was  iiUicodoced  to  the  King 


of  Sweden,  and  attracted  so  mAch  in- 
terest by  his  evident  ability  and  ani- 
mation of  manner,  that  the  king  was. 
desirous  of  fixing  him  in  his  sarvice, 
and  of  giving  him  an  inqoortaat  com- 
mand. The*  temptation  was  strong, 
but  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  even  if 
leave  were  given,  it  ouffht  not  to  have' 
been  accepted.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  shed  the  blood  of  man  but  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  or  by  com- 
mand of  his  own  sovereign.  Bat  in 
the  next  year  he  received  the  follow- 
ing flattering  request  fix}m  the  king. 

'^Captahi  Sidney  Smith,-^The  great 
reputation  you  have  acquired  in  serv- 
ing your  own  oountry  with  equal  suc- 
cess and  vakmr^  and  the  profound  calm 
which  £ii|^d  enjoys  not  aflbiding 
yon  any  opportunity  to  display  your 
talents  at  present,  induce  me  to  pro- 
pose to  you  to  enter  into  my  service 
daring  the  war,  and  principally  for 
the  ai^roaehing  campaign. 

^*-  To  offer  you  the  same  rank  and 
appointments  which  you  enjoy  in  your 
own  country,  is  oi^y  to  oSer  joa 
what  you  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but 
to  ofler  you  opp<»tunities  of  distin- 
guishing yourself  anew,  and  of  aug- 
menting your  reputation,  by  making 
yourself  known  in  these  northern  seas 
as  the  eieve  of  Bodney,  Figot,  Howe, 
and  Hood,  is,  I  believe,  to  offer  yoa 
a  situation  worthy  of  them  uid  your-' 
self,  which  you  will  not  resist ;  and  the 
means  of  acquitting  yonrsdf  towards 
your  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  by  ex- 
tending their  reputation,  and  the  esti- 
mate in  whieh  they  are  held  abeady 
here. 

^  I  have  destined  a  particolar  com- 
mand for  you,  if  you  accept  my  offer, 
concerning  which  I  will  explain  my- 
self more  w  detail  when  I  have  your 
definitive  answer.  I  pray  Grod  to 
have  yon  in  his  holy  keeping.  Your 
very  affectionate  Gvsiayus. 

<«  Ha^  Jaauiy  17»  1790." 

Hub  showy  <^er  overcame  Sir  Sid- 
ney's reluctance  at  once;  but  as  he 
cofi^  not  ei^er  into  the  Swedish 
service  without  leave  from  home,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  home  despatdies  from  the 
nunister  in  Stoekh<dm,  and  thas  be- 
came the  bearer  of  Jb^  own  request. 
Ihe  Duke  of  Sudermania,*  the  king's 
seoomi  in  command,  also  wrote  to 
him  a  most  frleiidly  letter,  entreating 
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of  him  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  bidding  him  bring  some  of  his 
brave  English  friends  along  with  him. 

The  offer  to  him  had  been  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  sqnadron.  Sir 
Sidney  set  ont  on  the  wings  of  hope 
accordingly,  and  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  aims  by  the  mini- 
sters; bnt  he  was  seriously  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  udonr  of  his 
reception.  It  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  could  find  any 
one  to  listen  to  him.  At  last  be 
obtained  an  andienoe  ci  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who,  however,  would  give 
no  answer,  until  the  whole  matter  had 
been  laid  before  a  cabinet  conndl. 
The  gallant  sailor  now  began  to  ex- 
perience some  of  those  triaJs  to  which 
every  man  in  public  life  is  probably 
subjected,  at  one  time  or  another. 
He  now  determined  to  wait  with 
patience,  and  his  patience  was  amply 
tried.  In  this  state  he  remained  for 
six  weeks,  until  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  write  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
proposing  to  give  up  his  appointment, 
but  stating  that  he  was  determined 
to  return  to  join  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania  as  a  volunteer.  Sir  Sidney 
now  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Sweden,  but  the  offer 
was  declined  with  official  politeness. 
He  immediately  sailed  for  Sweden, 
when  the  King  placed  him  on  board 
a  yacht  which  followed  the  royal 
galley  in  action. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this 
war  of  row-boats,  in  which,  however, 
iieveral  desperate  actions  were  fought; 
but  though  row-boats  or  galleys  were 
the  chief  warriors,  both  fleets  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  heavy  frigates  or 
line-of-battle  ships.  Those,  however, 
were  scarcely  more  than  buoys,  among 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  Baltic,  ob- 
structed as  they  were  by  idands,  head- 
lands, and  small  defensible  harbours. 
Sir  Sidney  was  active  on  all  occasions. 
In  one  mstance,  where  an  attack 
on  the  Russian  fleet  was  proposed, 
and  the  objection  made  by  the  cap- 
tains was  the  difficulty  of  proceeding 
by  night  through  an  intricate  channel, 
he  rode  across  a  neck  of  land,  took  a 
peasants  boat  from  the  shore,  sounded 
the  channel  during  the  night,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  land- 
marks, settling  the  signals  with  the 
advanced  post  on  shore. 


He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate action,  in  which  he,  with  hi» 
little  troop,  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  divisions  oraered  to  attack  on 
other  points,  was  beaten,  after  a  moet 
gallant  resistance. 

But  the  King  knew  how  to  lieel  for 
brave  men,  however  nnlnckyf  and  sent 
him  a  complimentary  letter,  on  the 
ffallantry  and  seal  which  *^  he  had  the 
mculty  of  commnnicatlngto  those  who 
accompanied  him/'  TheKiiig,  in  seve- 
ral communications,  remaiks  on  this 
quality  of  exciting  the  spirit  cf  acthrity 
and  enterprise  in  others,  which  seems 
to  have  been  Sir  Sidne  v's  characterinic 
in  almost  every  period  of  his  naval  ca- 
reer ;  and  which  donbdess  proceeded 
from  peculiar  ardour  and  animalinn  in 
hunself. 

The  war  dosed  by  an  annlatice 
and  treaty,  in  1792.  Bnt  Sir  Sidney 
then  received  the  reward  of  his  gallant 
zeal,  in  his  investiture  with  the  Gmd 
Cross  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the 
Sword,  by  Qeorge  HI.  himself;  whidi 
we  believe  to  have  been  an  anmal 
distinction  in  the  instance^  of  foreigii 
orders,  and  to  have  been  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  King  of  Sweden. 

Though  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  ap- 
parent reason  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  his  reception  on  his  first  retain 
to  England,  it  is  evident  thmt  hiscoa- 
duct  in  Sweden  had  attracted  the 
atteDti<Mi  of  ministers.  As  a  simple 
Eng^h  captain,  attracting  the  netice 
of  the  most  waiiike  monwcb  of  En- 
rope,  evidently  holding  a  hig^  pboe 
in  his  confidence,  oftred  a  distm- 
guished  command,  and  receiving  one 
of  the  highest  marks  of  honoor  that 
could  be  conferred  by  Gnstavns,  he 
was  regarded  as  having  done  hooonr 
to  his  country.  But  we  have  heard 
frx>m  those  who  were  intimate  with 
him  in  eariy  life,  that  he  was  also  a 
remarkably  striking  personage  in  per- 
son and  manners;  his  connteaance 
singularly  expressive,  his  maiuer  M 
of  Sfe,  and  his-language  vivid  and  ia- 
telligent.  His  person  was  tiien  thm 
and  active,  wludi  in  after-life  changed 
into  heaviness  and  corpulency-— a  meet 
complete  transformation;  but  if  the 
countenance  had  lost  aU  its  fire,  it  re- 
tained its  good  sense  and  its  good 
nature. 

From  an  eariy  period  of  the  Bero- 
lutionary  war,  the  eyes  of  France  bad 
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been  turned  on  Egypt,  a  country  which 
the  extrayagant  descriptiona  of  Savary 
had  represented  as  capable  of  ^*  being 
tamed  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  & 
in  poflsession  of  France/'  There  her 
men  of  science  were  to  reyeal  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pyramids,  her 
phikMophers  were  to  investigate  hu- 
man nature  in  its  most  famous  cradle, 
her  soldiers  were  to  colonise  in  patri- 
archal ease  and  plenty ;  and  even  her 
belles  and  beaux  .were  to  luxuriate  in 
gilded  galleys  on  the  waters  of  the  in- 
acmtable  Nile,  and  revel  in  painted 
palaces  in  the  shade  of  tropical  gar- 
dens, and  bowers  that  knew  no  win- 
ter I  Further  collision  with  Englimd 
led  to  further  ofcrjecis ;  and  .in  time, 
when  the  Bepublic  had  assumed  a 
shape  of  direct  hostility  with  all 
Europe,  with  England  at  its  head, 
the  seizure  of  Egypt  tempted  France 
in  another  form,  as  the  first  step  to 
the  eonquest  of  India. 

Bnt  long  before  this  period,  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  English  cabinet  had  seen 
the  probable  direction  of  French  en- 
terprise, and  felt  the  necessi^  of 
obtaining  all  possible  information  re- 
lative to  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Syria.  For  this  important  pur- 
pose Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  chosen, 
and  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Con- 
stantmople ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
drcnmatance  that  his  brother,Mr  Spen- 
cer Smith,  who  was  then  our  ambas- 
sador there,  would  communicate  with 
him  more  advantageously  than  with  a 
stranger ;  but  undoubtedly  much  more 
Ibr  his  qualifications  for  a  service  of 
such  interest  and  importance. 

Nothing  is  left  of  those  memorials, 
farther  than  a  few  notes  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journeys ;  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  examined  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphoiiis,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Archipell^^,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Bnt  he  was  now  to  dis- 
tin|;Bi8h  himself  on  a  higher  scene  of 
action. 

In  September  1793,  the  officers  of 
the  French  navy  at  Toulon,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants,  disgusted  with  the 
Bevolution,  and  alarmed  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals; 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  proposed 
to  Lord  Hood,  commanding  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  off  the  coast,  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  the  city  and 
shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. 


It  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
never  was  a  great  military  prize  more 
utterly  thrown  away,  nor  an  effort 
of  loyalty  more  unlucky.  The  whole 
ti'ansaction  only  gives  the  lesson,  that 
what  the  diplomatists  call  '^  delicacy" 
is  wholly  misplaced  when  men  come 
to  blows,  and  that  in  war  promptitude 
is  every  thing.  The  first  act  of  Lord 
Hood  ought  to  have  been  to  remove 
the  fleet,  strip  the  arsenals,  and  send 
the  whole  to  England,  there  to  be  kept 
secure  for  its  rightful  king.  The  next 
ought  to  have  l^n,  to  give  every  in- 
habitant the  means  of  escaping  to  some 
safer  quarter,  with  his  property.  The 
third  ought  to  have  been,  to  garrison 
the  forts  with  every  soldier  who  could 
be  sent  from  Gibraltar  and  England ; 
from  which  we  could  have  sent  50,000 
men  witbin  three  weeks.  Toulon  then 
might  have  been  made  the  stronghold 
of  a  loyal  insmToction  in  the  south, 
and  the  garrison  of  all  the  foreign 
troops,  wMch  the  French  princes  could 
muster. 

Not  one -of  these  things  was  done. 
The  ships  were  left  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, through  *'  delicacy"  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  people  were  left  to  the  last 
moment,  through  a  perilous  confidence 
in  the  chances  of  war;  and  Toulon 
was  lost  by  an  attack  of  ragamuffins, 
and  the  battery  of  Lieutenant  Buona* 
parte,  which  an  English  regiment 
would  have  fiung  into  the  sea,  and 
sent  its  commandant  to  an  English 
prison.  , 

But,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
stances of  ill-luck.  Sir  Sidney  Smiih 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ser 
vices.  When  returning  from  his  Medi- 
terranean survey,  he  happened  to  stop 
at  Smyrna ;  and  there  observing  a  num- 
ber of  British  sailors  loitering  about 
the  streets,  he  offered  them  service;, 
and  purchasing  a  small  lateen-rigged 
vessel,  about  forty  feet  long,  which 
he  manned  with  forty  sailors,  and 
steering  for  Toulon,  he  turned  over  his 
little  vessel  and  its  crew  to  Lord 
Hood. 

This  was  another  example  of  that 
activity  of  mind  and  ready  attention 
to  circumstances,  which  characterised 
his  career.  A  hundred  other  officers 
might  have  seen  those  sailors  wan- 
dering about  Smyrna,  without  think- 
ing of  the  purchase  of  a  vessel  to 
make  them  useful  to  theur  country  ^ 
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or  might  baye  been  too  impalieiit  to 
retBrn  to  Ettgland,  for  a  e^our  to 
Tonlon. 

Lord  Hood,  thongk  a  braye  man, 
was  a  dull  one,  and  had  all  the  for- 
mality of  a  formal  time.  Sir  Sidney^s 
galluit  ToloBteering  was  forgotten, 
and  the  defence  ofTovkm  wu»  carried 
on  imder  every  possible  species  of 
Idnndering.  At  length  the  enemies' 
ginis  began  lo  i^y  fh)m  the  heights, 
and  the  order  was  given  for  the  fleet 
to  retire.  Whether  even  this  order 
was  not  premature  may  still  be 
doabted ;  for  the  French  batteries^  few 
and  weak,  eonld  scarcely  have  made 
an  impression  on  so  powerfid  a 
fleet ;  a»d  the  British  broadsides  might 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  h<dd  the  town,  especially  after  ah. 
its  works  had  been  dismantled.  But 
the  order  was  given,  and  was  abovtto  be 
eixecnted,  when  Sir  Sidn^  asked  the 
^foestion  which  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  no  one  else :  *^  What  do  yon  mean 
to  dp  with  all  those  fine  ships:  do 
yon  mean  to  leave  them  behind?" 
Some  one  called  ont, — ^^  Why,  what 
do  yon  mean  to  do  with  them  ?  "  The 
prompt  answer  was, — **Bam  them,  to 
be  snre."  By  some  chance,  ths  an- 
swer reached  Lord  Hood's  ears ;  he 
immediately  sent  for  Sir  Sidney,  and 
to  him,  thoDgh  on  half  pay,  and  then 
irregnlarly  employed,  was  given  this 
important  dnty. 

The  employment  was  highly  peri- 
lous, not  only  from  the  hazards  of 
being  Mown  np,  or  bnried  in  tiie 
ooniogratioB,  bvt  from  the  resistance 
of  the  p<^Blaee  and  galley-slaves, 
besides  that  of  the  tro(^,  who,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  English^  were  ready  to 
pevr  into  the  town.  His  force,  too, 
was  IriiiBg,  con^sting  only  of  the 
little  vessel  whieh  he  had  porchased 
at  &nyma,  three  British  gnn-boats, 
and  three  ^Mimsh.  Bnt  the  operation 
was  gallantly  performed.  The  stores 
<tf  the  arsenal  were  set  on  fire ;  a  fire- 
ship  was  towed  into  the  middle  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  all  wasi  soon  one  nn- 
mense  mass  of  flame :  perhaps  war 
never  exhibited  a  scene  more  terribly 
jsnl^me.  Thirteen  sail  of  the  fine, 
with  aR  the  stoiehovses,  were  Maaing 
together.  The  French,  too,  began  to 
fire  ftom  the  luUs,  and  the  English 
gnn-boats  returned  the  fire  with  dis- 
charges of  grapeshot  ok  the  troops  sa 


they  came  mshing  down  to  the  gates 
of  the  arsenaL  All  was  uproar  and 
explosion. 

The  meet  melaacht^  part  of  the 
whole  narrative  is  the  atnxakms  ven- 
geance of  the  BiCpafalicaBfi  on  gaimag 
poaseaaion*  ^anecdote  of  tins  seeas 
of  horror,  and  of  the  especial  tieadMiy 
of  Napoleon,  is  given  on  the  aothon^ 
of  Sir  Sidney. 

''The  BoyaUat  inhabitanta,  or  the 
daef  pcMrthm  of  diem,  had  been  driven 
into  the  great  s^^nare  of  the  town,  and 
compressed  tibere  into  one  huge  mass. 
N^ooleontiien  disdtarged  his  artiUenr 
upon  tbem^  and  mowed  them  down. 
Bat  as  many  had  thrown  themsdres 
on  the  grouid  to  escape  the  grapeshot, 
and  Muufty  were  only  wounded,  tills 
viUaim  of  villains  cried  o«t  aloiid,^ 
*•  The  vengeance  of  the  Bepubik  is 
satisfied,  rise  and  go  to  your  hoiMs.* 
But  the  wretched  pe(^>le  no  sooaer 
stood  up  than  th^  received  another 
discharge  <tf  Ms  guns,  and  were  iSL 
massacred.  If  any  one  act  of  man 
ever  en^nlated  the  work  of  the  devil, 
this  act,  by  its  mingled  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  was  the  one." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  life  of 
this  intrepid  and  active  oflicer,  without 
seeing  the  enconragement  whkh  it 
holds  forth  to  enteifmae.  In  this  sense 
It  ought  to  have  a  part  in  the  reodke- 
tions  of  every  soldier  and  smlor  of 
England.  Sir  Sidney  had  perhaps 
rivals  by  the  thousand  in  point  of 
personal  valour  and  personal  intdfi- 
gence ;  bat  the  source  of  all  his  db- 
tinctions  was,  his  never  losing  si^  of 
his  profession,  and  never  lomng  an  op- 
portunity of  service.  Cm  this  jnin- 
ciple  w<e  may  aoeonnft  fi)r  every  step 
of  his  career^  and  on  no  other.  He 
i^jpears  to  have  had  no  parlianuBtavy 
interest,  no  ministerial  &vo«r,  no  eon- 
nexionof  any  kind  whidi  could  essen- 
tially promote  his  kiterestt  «i>d  oven 
to  have  been  somewhat  ne^eeted  by 
admirals  under  whom  he  served.  Bnl 
he  never  lost  an  opportontt)'  (^  being 
present  wJhere  any  thbig  was  to  he 
done,  and  of  draig  his  best.  It  waa 
this  whidi  prodnoed  even  fimm  the 
fiMKMl  Englok  admiral  a  mCe  of  Ois 
order,  written  eft  th*  eiening  of  the 


''  My  dear  Sir  Sidney,— You  mwt 
b«m  eveiy  French  ship  yon  poesiUy 
can,  and  coosidt  the  governor  Mi  the 
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propv  method  of  doing  it,  on  acooont 
of  bringing  oS  the  troops. 

**  Vciy  fidthfiiUy  yours, 

"  Hooik'* 

This  was  written  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  It  would  I4>pear  that  Sir 
Sidney,  in  his  answer,  made  some  ob- 
serration  with  reference  to  the  small- 
nesB  of  the  force  put  nnder  his  com- 
maad.  IBs  Lordship,  in  a  note  dated 
at  six  in  the  evenings  thns  replied : — 

^^  I  am  sorry  yon  are  so  apprehen- 
»Tt  ef  dilBcuHy  in  the  service  you 
Tolnnteered  for.  It  muft  be  under- 
taken; and  if  it  does  not  sacceed  to  my 
wiahea,  it  will  v^ry  probably  facilitate 
the  getting  off  the  governor  and  the 
troops  in  eafe^,  wMck  is  an  object. 
The  eonflagration  may  be  advantage- 
ooa  to  OS.  No  enterprise  of  war  is 
Toid  of  danger  and  difficulty;  both 
most  be  sidiMnitted  to. 

"  Ever  iatthfnlly  yours, 

The  lesQastraace  of  Sir  Sidney 
Blast  evidently  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  inadeqnaey  of  preparation,  for 
be  renarka, — "^  I  volunteered  the  ser- 
yiee  nader  the  disadvantage  of  there 
being  no  previoos  preparation  for  it 
whatever ;"  and  the  only  £ufaire  arose 
from  the  want  of  fbroe ;  for  he  was  un- 
able to  bum  the  ships  in  the  basin ; 
wiifle  It  argues  extraordinary  ekiU  and 
daring,  to  have  effected  tne  burning  of 
the  rest  with  a  few  gun-boata  aiui  a 
Macau 

Bst  thb  leryiee,  executed  at  the 
ri|^t  time,  and  in  ^e  right  spirit,  im- 
BMdiatdy  fixed  upon  knn  the  eyes  of 
the  fleet;  and  the  admiral^  on  sending 
home  the  despatches  firom  Tovkm^ 
made  Sir  Sidney  their  bearer.  He 
was  received  with  great  attentioD  by 
miniaterB ;  and  Lord  Spenov;,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  partienlar- 
fy  eomplimeBted  him  on  the  prompt- 
ncaa  and  eaergy  of  hia  servicea  at 
Tboloo. 

As  it  was  now  determined  to  fit  out 
n  light  aqvadnm  for  Hke  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  enemy's  coasts  on  the 
Channel,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  select- 
ed for  the  command ;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Diamcmd  frigate,  witii 
irhieh  he  immediately  made  sail  for 
the  coast  of  Holland.  This  little  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-two  vesaels  of  Tari- 
OQS  sizes,  firom  the  frigate  to  the  gna- 
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boat.  With  this  fleet  he  kept  watch 
on  die  enemy*s  harbours,  hunted  pri- 
vateers, made  hm^ngs  on  the  shore, 
carried  off  signal-posts,  and  kept  the 
whole  coast  in  perpetual  alarm.  One 
of  those  services  shows  the  activity 
and  intelligence  required  on  this  duty. 
It  being  rumoured  that  a  French  ex- 
pedition had  sailed  from  Brest,  Sir 
Sidney  was  ordered  to  execute  the 
difficult  task  of  ascertaming  the  state 
of  the  harbour.  He  disguised  his  ship 
so  as  to  look  like  a  French  vessel^ 
hoisted  French  colours,  and  ran  into 
the  road.  Unluckily,  a  large  French 
ship  of  war  was  working  in  at  the 
same  time,  but  which  to<^  no  notice 
oi  him,  probably  from  the  boldness  of 
his  navigation.  At  sunset  the  French- 
man anchored,  as  the  tide  set  strong^ 
out  oi  the  harbour,  and  Sir  Sidney 
was  compelled  to  do  the  same.  He  had 
hoped  tlmt,  on  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
she  would  have  gone  up  the  harbour, 
but  there  she  lay  in  the  moonlight,  & 
fomudat^  obstacle.  The  question 
was  now  whetiier  to  leave  the  attempt, 
incomplete,  or  to  niu  the  haaard  of 
passing  the  French  line-of-battle  ship. 
The  latter  course  was  determined  on^ 
and  she  was  fortunately  passed.  Aa 
they  advanced  up  the  road,  two  other 
ahips,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate, 
were  seen  at  andKN*.  Those,  too, 
must  be  passed,  and  even  the  dawn 
must  be  waited  for  before  a  good 
view  of  the  road  conld  be  obtained. 
The  crew  were  ordered  to  be  silent : 
the  French  ships  were  passed  with- 
out notice.  As  morning  bn^e,  « 
fUl  view  of  the  road  was  obtained, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  put  to  sea.  The  taak  was 
performed,  but  the  difficulty  was  now 
to  escape.  On  the  first  attempt 
to  move  towards  the  sea,  a  corvette, 
which  was  steering  out  in  the  same 
direction,  began  to  give  the  alarm  by 
making  sigimls.  The  two  vessels 
at  an^or  immediately  prepared  to 
follow,  and  the  line-of-battle  shipmade 
a  movement  so  as  completely  to  ob- 
struct the  course.  There  seemed  to 
be  now  no  alteniative  but  to  be  sunk 
or  taken.  These  are  the  emergencies 
which  try  the  abilities  of  men,  rad  the 
dexterity  on  this  occasicm  was  equal 
to  the  difficulty.  As  resistance  was 
hopeless.  Sir  Sidney  tried  strati^m. 
Running  directly  dowB  to  the  line-of- 
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battle  ship,  which  he  now  perceived  to 
be  in  a  disabled  state,  pumping  fix)m 
leaks  and  under  jniy  topmasts,  he 
hailed  the  captain  in  French,  which 
he  fortunately  spoke  like  a  native, 
offering  him  assistance.  The  captain 
thank^  him,  but  said  that  he  required 
none,  as  he  had  men  enough ;  but  on 
this  occasion  Sir  Sidnev  exhibited  a 
feeling  of  humanity  which  did  him 
still  higher  honour  than  his  skill.  As 
he  lay  under  the  stem  of  the  French- 
man he  might  have  poured  in  a  raking 
fire,  and,  of  course,  committed  great 
slaughter  among  the  crew,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  gunwale  and  quarter, 
looking  at  his  ship.  The  guns  were 
double  loaded,  and  his  crew  were 
ready  and  willing.  But,  considering 
that,  even  if  the  enemy's  vessel  had 
been  captured,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  her  off,  and  that  the  only 
result  could  be  the  havoc  of  life ;  and, 
to  use  the  language  of  his  despatch, 
*^  conceiving  it  both  unmanly  and 
treacherous  to  make  such  havoc  while 
speaking  in  friendly  terms  and  offering 
our  assistance,  I  trusted  that  my 
countiy,  though  it  might  be  benefited 
in  a  trifling  degree  by  it,  would  gladly 
relinquish  an  advantage  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  humanity 
and  the  national  character;  a^d  I 
hope,  for  these  reasons,  I  shall  stand 
justined  in  not  having  made  use  of  the 
accidental  advantage  in  my  power  for 
the  moment.'' 

And  even  then  this  act  of  gene- 
rosity may  not  have  been  without  its 
rewturd;  for  the  other  ships,  seeing  that 
he  was  spoken  to  by  the  i^:^ch  vessel, 
discontinued  the  pursuit.  The  exploit 
was  finished,  and  the  harbour  was 
left  behind.  If  he  had  fired  a  shot  into 
the  exposed  line-of-battle  ship,  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  chased  by 
the  others  and  probably  taken.  From 
this  period  scarcely  any  of  the  smaller 
convoys,  conveying  ammunition  or 
provisions  to  the  enemy's  ports,  could 
escape. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  waiiike 
vigilance  and  vigour,  humanity  was  not 
overlooked ;  the  British  vessels  were 
forbidden  to  fire  at  patrols  on  shore, 
and  were  ordered  to  spare  fishing- 
boats,  villages,  and  private  dwellings. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  hunting 
along  the  shore  every  French  fiotilla 
that  ventured  to  peep  out.    But  one 


action  deserves  peculiar  remembnmoe, 
from  its  mingled  daring  and  pent- 
verance.  A  convoy,  consisting  of  a 
corvette  of  16  guns,  four  brigs,  and 
two  sloops,  had  been  chased  into 
Herqui.  As  they,  of  course,  were 
likely  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape.  Sir  Sidney  determined  not  to 
wait  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  hot 
to  attempt  their  capture  in  the  Dia- 
mond frigate  alone.  While  he  was 
preparing  for  this  adventure,  two  other 
armed  vessels  joined  him.  The  at- 
tempt was  hazardous,  for  the  bay  was 
fortified.  Two  batteries  were  placed 
on  a  high  promontory,  and  the  ooaat 
troops  were  ready  to  oppose  a  landing. 

The  Diamond  dashed  into  the  bay, 
but  the  fire  from  the  batteries  began 
to  be  heavy,  and  could  be  returned 
only  with  slight  effect,  from  the  com- 
manding nature  of  tiieir  position.  It 
was,  thtt^ore,  necessary  to  try  another 
style  of  attack.  This  was  done  hy 
ordering  the  marines  and  boarders  into 
the  boats,  and  sending  them  to  attack 
the  batteries  in  the  rear.  This  move- 
ment, however,  was  met  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  on  the  boats,  from  the 
troops  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  land- 
ing. The  frigate,  too,  was  suffering 
from  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  the 
navigation  was  intricate.  At  this 
critiod  moment  Sir  Sidney  pointed  out 
to  Lieutenant  Pine,  one  of  his  officers, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  climb  the 
precipice  in  front  of  the  batteries!  The 
gallant  officer  and  his  men  started 
immediately,  landed  under  the  enemy's 
cannon,  climbed  the  precipice,  aiid 
inade  themselves  masters  of  the  guns, 
before  the  troops  on  the  beach  could 
regain  the  heights.  The  frigate  con- 
tinued her  fire  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  troops.  The  guns  were  spiked, 
and  the  re-embarkation  was  effected. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
brilliant  little  assault  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  serious  loss; 
but  such  is  the  advantage  of  prompti- 
tude and  gallantry,  that  the  whole 
party  returned  safe,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  one  officer  wounded. 

But  the  enemy's  vessels  still  re- 
mained. To  get  them  out  was  im- 
possible, for  the  rocks  around  were 
covered  with  troops,  who  kept  np  an 
incessant  fire  of  musketry.  It  was^ 
therefore,  determined  to  bum  them. 
The  corvette  and  a  merchant  ship 
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were  set  on  fire :  bat  the  tide  falling, 
the  troops  poured  down  close  to  the 
yessels,  and  the  party  in  possession  of 
them  retamed  on  board. 

Here  Sir  Sidney  might  have  stop- 
ped. He  had  done  enough  to  signtJ- 
ise  bis  own  talent  and  the  brayery  of 
his  people.  Bnt  this  snccess  was  not 
enough  for  him.  The  convoy  were 
still  before  him,  though  still  under 
the  protection  of  the  troops.  He 
determined  on  attacking  them  again. 
The  boats  were  manned  and  rowed  to 
the  shore.  The  troops  poured  in  a 
heavy  fire.  But  the  vessels  were 
finally  all  boarded  and  burnt,  with  the 
exception  of  one  armed  lugger. 

Enterprises  of  this  order  are  the  true 
school  of  the  naval  ofScer.  They  may 
seem  slight,  but  they  call  out  all  the 
talent  and  activity  of  the  profession. 
They  might  also  nave  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  naval  war,  for 
these  convoys  generally  carried  naval 
stores  to  the  principal  French  dock- 
yards, and  the  loss  of  a  convoy  might 
prevent  the  sailing  of  a  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Pine  was  sent  to  the 
Admiralty  with  the  colours  which  he 
had  captured  on  the  heights,  and  with 
a  strong  recommendation  from  his 
gallant  captain.  The  whole  affair  was 
regarded  in  England  as  remarkably 
well  conceived  and  well  done.  The 
exploits  of  the  Diamond  were  the  po- 
pular theme,  and  Sir  Sidney  rose  Into 
high  favour  with  the  Adn^lty  and 
the  nation. 

These  are  the  opportunities  which 
distinguish  the  frigate  service.  An 
officer  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  must 
wait  for  a  general  engagement.  An 
officer  on  land  must  wait  for  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  at  least  before  he  can 
exx>ect  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or 
the  chance  of  seeing  his  name  con- 
nected with  any  distinguished  achieve- 
ment. But  the  youngest  captain,  in 
command  of  a  frigate,  may  bring  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  upon  him.  Tlie  young 
lieutenant,  even  the  boy  midshipman, 
by  some  independent  display  of  intre- 
pidity, may  fix  his  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  empire. 

But  the  caprices  of  fortune  are 
doubly  capricious  in  war.  While  the 
captam  of  the  Diamond  was  receiving 
plaudits  from  all  sides,  the  mortifying 
intelligence  arrived,  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 


The  origin  of  this  casualty  was  his 
zeal  to  capture  a  lugger,  which  had 
done  considerable  damage  among  om* 
Channel  convoys.  Its  stratagem  was, 
to  follow  the  convoys,  until  it  could 
throw  men  on  board,  then  to  let  the 
prize  continue  her  course,  to  avoid 
attracting  the  vigilance  of  the  escort- 
ing frigate,  and,  when  night  fell,  to 
slip  off  to  a  French  port.  Sir  Sidney 
determined  to  cut  short  the  lugger's 
career.  At  length  the  opportunity 
seemed  to  have  come.  The  vessel  was 
discovered  at  anchor  in  the  inner 
fort  of  Havre  under  a  ten-gun  battery. 
The  Diamond's  boats  were  instantly 
manned  and  armed ;  but,  on  the  in- 
quiry who  was  to  command,  it  was 
found  that  the  first  lieutenant  was  ill 
and  in  bed,  and  the  second  and  third 
lieutenants  were  on  shore.  Sir  Sidney 
then  took  the  command  himself.  The 
attacking  party  proceeded  in  four 
boats  and  a  Thames  wherry,  in  which 
was  Sir  Sidney,  to  the  pier  of  Havre, 
where  the  lugger  lay.  It  was  night, 
and  the  vessel  was  gallantly  boarded 
on  both  sides  at  once,  the  crew  of  the 
wherry  boarding  over  the  stem.  The 
Frenchmen  on  deck  were  beaten  after 
a  short  struggle.  Sir  Sidney,  rushing 
down  into  the  cabin,  found  the  four 
officers  starting  from  their  sleep  and 
loading  their  pistols.  He  coolly  told 
them  that  the  vessel  was  no  longer 
theirs;  ordered  them  to  surrender, 
and  they  gave  up  their  arms. 

But  the  flood-tide  was  running 
strong,  and  it  drove  the  vessel  above 
the  town,  there  being  no  wind.  At 
day-light  the  lugger  became  the  centre 
of  a  general  attack  of  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  port.  The  Diamond  could 
not  move  from  want  of  wind;  and, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sir  Sidney  and 
his  companions  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. Six  officers  and  nineteen 
seamen  were  taken. 

Sir  Sidney's  capture  was  a  national 
triumph,  and  he  was  instantly  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Paris.  Ko  exchange 
could  be  obtained ;  his  name  was  too 
well  known.  He  was  charged  with 
incendiarism  for  the  burning  of  Tou- 
lon ;  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his 
being  found  so  dose  to  Havre  was  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  the  town. 

Sir  Sidney's  imprisonment  was  at 
first  in  the  Abbaye,  which  had  been 
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iiuute  «o  in&BMmslj  memorable  by  the 
shuighten  of  September  1793.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  prison 
of  the  Temple.  In  all  probability, 
the  first  ol^ectwas  to  exhibit  him 
to  the  Parisians.  An  English  cap- 
tain as  a  prisoner  was  a  rare  exhilH-* 
lion,  and  his  detention  aiso  sa^edtfaem 
tern  the  most  active  dbtnrber  of  thecr 
Nornan  and  ]&«ton  navigation.  Bat 
his  confinement  was  not  strict,  and  he 
was  even  suffered  occaaionallj-  to 
walk  abont  Paris  on  giving  his  parole 
to  the  jailer.  At  length,  after  various 
British  offiors  of  exchange,  which  were 
all  rejected  by  the  French,  he  escaped 
by  a  counterfeit  order  of  liberation ; 
and,  encoontering  several  hair-breadth 
hazards,  reached  Havre,  seized  a  boat, 
pnt  dSL,  and  was  taken  np  at  sea  by 
the  Argo  frigate,  oommanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bowen,  who  landed  him  at  Ports- 
month,  and  he  arrived  in  London  in 
April  1798,  having  been  in  Fnmoe 
abont  two  years  and  a  month. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know, 
Inspecting  any  event,  peculiarly  in 
early  life,  whether  it  is  a  misfortune 
or  the  contrary.  Sir  Sidney's  capture 
must  have  been  often  felt  by  him  as 
the  severest  of  calamities,  by  stopping 
a  career  whidi  had  already  made  Mm 
one  of  the  national  fhvourites,  and  had 
given  him  promise  of  still  higher  dis- 
towtion.  From  the  command  of  the 
Diamond  to  the  dreary  chambers  of 
the  Temple  was  a  formidable  contnut ; 
yet  tin  event  which  placed  him  there 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  some- 
thing more  than  what  the  world  terms 
^^  good  Inck."  If  he  had  remained  in 
command  of  Ms  frigate,  he  might  have 
fallen  in  some  of  those  fif^ts  with  the 
batteries  and  corvettes  '^ich  he  was 
constantly  provoking.  But  in  his 
French  prison  he  was  safe  for  the  time, 
and  yet  not  less  before  the  public  eye. 
In  reality,  the  sympathy  felt  far  him 
there,  and  the  fruitless  attempts  of  liie 
AdnuMty  to  effect  Ms  exchange,  kept 
him  more  the  Lum  than  before ;  and 
be  returned  just  in  time  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  service  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  which,  by  its  novelty,  ad- 
v^ture,  and  romantic  peril,  seemed 
to  have  been  expressly  made  for  his 
genius. 

The  French  expedition,  under  Ka- 
poleon ,  had  taken  possession  of  Egypt ; 
the  Tmrks  were  a  rabble,  and  were 


beitea  at  the  first  onset.  IbeMaae- 
lukeo,  thoagh  the  finest  cavalry  in  ^ 
world  as  individual  honemea,  wsk 
beaten  before  die  French  inCutiy, 
as  aU  uvegnlar  troope  wiU  be  beaten 
byregulam.  At  this  period,  tbe  ohject 
of  the  minaatry  was  to  excite  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Toiiciah  government  to 
attend  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  and 
^  Sidney  was  ^ipointed  to  th!e  can- 
mand  of  Le  Tigre^  a  French  eighty 
gnn-fihip,  wMdi  had  been  caplBsed  l^ 
Lord  Britdport  thiee  yeais  befive.  fr 
it  be  said  that  he  owed  tMseommand 
in  any  degree  to  his  having  been  aeat 
<m  a  mission  to  Tuxkay  some  yeas 
before,  which  is  perfectly  |>robable;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  that  misuon 
itself  was  owing  to  the  gallantry  and 
intelligence  wMdi  he  had  dtqdayod 
in  his  volunteer  expedition  to  Swe- 
den. Sir  Sidney^s  present  appointowat 
was  a  mixture  of  diplomacy  with  a 
naval  commMid ;  for  he  was  appointed 
joint-i^enipotentiary  with  his  brother 
Spencer  Smith,  then  our  minifltw  at 
Constantlnoqple.  But  this  juBCtamof 
c^ces  produced  much  diasatisfiKlion 
in  both  Lord  St  Vincent  and  Nelson ; 
and  it  required  no  slight  address,  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Sidney,  to  reconcile 
those  distinguished  offioere  to  his  em- 
ployment. However,  his  swoid  soon 
showed  itself  a  more  effoctnal  reeoa- 
dler  than  his  pen,  and  the  ai^  of 
Acre  proved  him  a  warrior  wcurthy  of 
their  companionsMp.  After  the  siege. 
Nelson,  as  Impetuous  in  his  admira- 
tion as  he  was  in  his  dialikag,  mote 
to  Sir  l^dney  the  f<dlowing  high 
acknowledgment : — 

^^  Mt  jDfiAR  Sm, — I  have  reeeivad, 
with  the  truest  satisHaction,  all  your 
very  interesting  letters,  to  July.  ISie 
immense  &tigue  you  have  had  in 
defending  Acre  against  such  n  chosen 
army  of  French  villains,  headed  hy 
that  arch- villain  Buonaparte,  hasnerer 
been  exceeded;  and  the  bcavery  shown 
by  you  and  your  brave  companions 
is  su(^  as  to  merit  every  encomium 
which  all  the  civilised  worid  can  be- 
stow. As  an  individual,  and  as  an 
admiral,  will  you  accept  of  ny  feeble 
tribute  of  praise  and  admiration,  and 
make  them  acceptable  to-  all  those 
under  your  command  ?         Nblsok. 

"  Palanao,  Aug.  20, 1799.*' 

Sir  Sidney  found  the  Snltaim  willmg 
to  exert  all  the  force  of  his  dominiooB, 
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bat  vrretdiedty  provided  with  tke 
meaas  of  exertion — a  diBorganiaed 
aimy,  an  infiuii  navy,  empty  aroenals, 
aud  bH  the  lesowoes  of  the  state  in 
iMrbaric  eo]itek>ii.  Two  booib-yes- 
aels  and  seven  gim-lioatB  ^rare  all 
that  lie  eonld  preenre  for  the  eoast 
aenice.  He  ordered  five  mene  gnn- 
boats  to  be  Lad  down,  waiting  for 
gam  firm  England.  But  he  was 
Boon  called  from  Constantinople. 
Advioe  had  been  leceired  1^  the 
governor  of  Acre,  Afihmet  fasha, 
thai  Bnonapaite,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thensaad 
nften,  was  aboot  to  march  an  Acre. 
Hie  poeltion  of  tills  lortress  renders 
at  tbe  k^  of  the  chief  oommerce-  in 
oxB  at  the  head  of  the  Levant,  and 
its  possessor  has  always  been  power- 
foL  Its  possession  by  the  iVench 
wmdd  have  given  then  the  ooomand 
of  all  the  cities  on  the  coast,  and 
piobaUy  made  them  masters  of  Sjnia, 
if  notof  Ck>iistaatinople.  Bnoni^arte, 
ntterly  reckless  in  lus  cmelties,  pro- 
vided they  guned  his  ol^ect,  had 
annonnced  ]aa  approach  by  the  fol- 
lowing dashing  epistle  to  the  Pasha : 
— ^1^  provinces  of  Gaca,  Ramleh, 
and  Jafia  are  in  my  power.  I  hav« 
treated  with  generosity  these  ef  yonr 
troops  who  placed  tbttnselves  at  my 
discretion.  I  have  been  severe  towards 
those  who  have  violated  the  rights  of 
war.  I  shall  march  in  a  few  days 
against  Acre."  His  severity  had  id- 
leady  been  exhibited  on  an  unexam- 
pled scale.  Having  taken  Jaffa  by 
aasanit,  and  pnt  part  of  the  gairison 
to  the  sword,  he  marched  his  prison- 
ers, to  tiie  nnmber  of  three  tiionsand 
Boren  hnndied,  to  an  open  space  ont- 
aide  the  town.  As  they  were  dis- 
annedin  the  town,  they  conld  make  no 
lesiatanoe ;  and,  as  iWks,  they  snb- 
aiUed  to  the  wiH  of  Fate.  There 
they  were  fired  on,  until  tiiey  all  idL  I 
When  this  act  of  horrid  cmelty  was 
reported  in  Eniope  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  its  very  atrocity  made  the 
bonoarable  feelings  of  Kngiand  incre- 
dnlons;  but  it  has  since  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  memoir  by  Napoleon's 
commissary,  M.  Miot,  and  the  mas- 
aacre  is  denied  no  longer.  The  ex- 
cuse which  the  Frendi  general  sabse- 
qnentiy  offered  was,  that  many  of 
tiie  Tniks  had  been  captured  bdore, 
and  liberated  on  parole ;  that  having 


thus  violated  the  laws  of  war,  he  could 
neither  take  them  with  him,  nor  leave 
them  behind."  But  the  hollowness  of 
this  excuse  is  evident.  The  Turks- 
knew  nothing  of  our  European  par<^  f 
they  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
fight  for  their  Pasha ;  th^  might  have 
been  liberated  with  perfect  impunity, 
for,  once  deprived  of  arms,  and  stript 
of  all  means  of  militaxy  movement, 
they  mast  have  lingered  among  the 
ruins  of  an  open  town,  or  di^^Esed 
about  the  country.  The  stronger 
probability  is,  that  the  massacre  was 
meant  for  the  purposes  of  intimida- 
tion, and  that  on  the  blood  of  Jaffa 
the  French  flag  was  to  float  above 
the  gates  of  Aae. 

It  is  satis£M^Ty  to  enr  natural 
sense  of  justice,  to  believe  that  tliis 
very  act  was  the  ruin  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Achmet  Pasha  was  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  might  have  Mt 
littJe  difficulty  in  arran^n^  a  treaty 
with  the  invader,  or  receiimig  a  pro- 
vince in  exchange  for  the  temp<»'ary 
use  of  his  f<xtress.  But  the  bloodshed 
of  Jaffii  must  have  awakened  at  once 
his  abhorrence  and  his  fears.  The 
massacre  also  excited  Sir  Sidney's 
feelings  so  much,  that  he  instantly 
weig^  anchor,  and  arrived  at  Acre 
two .  days  before  the  French  van- 
guard. They  were  first  discov^ed 
by  Le  Tigre's  gun-boats,  as  the  heads 
of  the  oohunn  moved  round  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel.  There  they  were 
stopt  by  t^  fire  of  the  boats,  and 
driven  in  fall  flight  up  the  mountains. 

Bat  another  event  of  more  impor- 
tance occurred  almost  immediately 
after.  A  flotilla  was  seen  frcMn  the 
mast-head  of  Lt  Tigrt^  consisting  of 
a  corvette  and  nine  sail  of  gun-vessels. 
The  flotilla  was  instantly  attacked, 
and  seven  struck,  the  other  three 
escaped,  it  being  justly  considered  of 
most  importance  to  secure  the  prizes, 
they  containing  the  whole  battery  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,  inteiMled 
for  the  siege.  Previously  to  his  arrival, 
Sir  Sidney  had  sent  Captain  Miller  of 
the  Tkegeus^  a  most  gallant  officer,  and 
Colonel  Phelypeaux,  to  rebuild  the 
walls,  and  alt(^ether  to  put  the  place 
in  a  better  defensive  order.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate  than  this  cap- 
ture, for  it  at  once  gave  Sir  Sidney  a 
little  fleet,  supplied  him  with  gons 
and  ammunition  for  the  dafence  of  the 
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place,  and,  of  course,  deprived  the 
French  of  the  means  of  attack  in  pro- 
portion. Bat  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Napoleon  was  destitate  of 
gnns.  He  had  already  on  shore  four 
twelve-ponnders,  eight  howitzers,  a 
battery  of  thirty-two  pieces,  and  about 
thirty  fonr-ponnders.  The  siege  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  March,  and  from 
that  day,  for  sixty  days,  was  a  constant 
repetition  of  assault^,  the  bursting  of 
mines,  and  the  breachmg  of  the  old  and 
crumbling  walls. 

At  length  Buonaparte,conscious  that 
his  character  was  sinking,  that  he  was 
hourly  exposed  to  Egyptian  insurrec- 
tion, that  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  were 
arriving,  and  that  every  day  increas- 
ed the  peril  of  an  attack  on  his  rear 
by  an  army  from  Constantinople,  re- 
solved to  risk  all  upon  a  final  assault. 
After  fifty  davs  of  open  trenches,  the 
Turkish  fiotilla  had  been  seen  from 
the  walls.  The  rest  deserves  to  be 
told  only  in  the  language  of  their  gal- 
lant defender. 

^*  The  constant  fire  of  the  besiegers 
was  suddenly  increased  tenfold.  Our 
flanking  fire  from  afloat  was>  as 
usual,  plied  to  the  utmost,  but  with 
less  effect  than  heretofore,  as  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  epaulements  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  protect  them 
from  the  flre.  The  French  advanced, 
and  their  standard  was  seen  at  day- 
light on  the  outer  angle  of  the  town, 
'which  they  had  assaulted.  Hassan 
Bey^s  troops  were  preparing  to  land, 
but  their  boats  were  still  only  halfway 
to  the  shore." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  spirit 
and  talents  of  Sur  Sidney  had  their 
full  effect.  K  he  had  continued  to 
depend  on  the  fire  of  his  boats,  the 
place  would  have  been  taken.  The 
French  were  already  masters  of  a  part 
of  the  works,  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  rushed  into  the  town  be- 
fore the  troops  of  Hassan  Bey  could 
have  reached  the  shore. 

"  This,"  says  the  despatch, "  was  a 
most  criticid  point,  and  an  effort  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  place  until 
their  arrival.  I  accordingly  landed 
the  boats  at  the  mole,  and  took  the 
crews  up  to  the  breach,  armed  with 
pikes.  The  enthusiastic  gratitude  of 
the  Turks,  men,  women,  and  children, 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  reinforcement, 
flt  such  a  time,  is  not  to  be  described ; 


many  fugitives  returned  with  us  to  the 
breach,  which  we  found  defended  by  a 
few  brave  Turks,  whose  most  destruc- 
tive weapons  were  heavy  stones. 

'^  Djezzar  Fasha,  hearing  that  the 
English  were  on  the  breach,  quitted  his 
station,  where,  according  to  ancient 
Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  re- 
ward such  as  should  bring  Um  the 
heads  of  the  enemy,  and  distributing 
musket  cartridges  with  his  own  hands. 
The  energetic  old  man,  coming  behind 
us,  pulled  us  down  with  violence,  say- 
ing, that  if  any  thing  happened  to  lus 
English  friends,  all  was  lost. 

^^  A  9oriie  was  now  proposed  by  Sir 
Sidney,  but  the  Turkish  regiment 
which  made  it  was  repulsed.  A  new 
breach  was  made,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  new  assault  in  superior  force 
was  intended. 

(*  Buonaparte,  with  a  group  of  gene- 
rals, was  seen  on  Cceur-de-LioD's 
Mount,  and  by  his  gesticulation,  aod 
his  despatching  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  camp,  heshowed  that  he  only  wait- 
ed for  a  reinforcement.  A  littie  before 
sunset,  a  massive  column  was  seen  ad- 
vancing to  the  breach  with  solemn 
step."  The  Fasha  now  reverted  to 
his  native  style  of  fighting,  and  widi 
capital  effect.  **  His  idea  was,  not  to 
defend  the  breach  this  time,  but  to  let 
a  certain  number  in,  and  tiben  dom 
wUh  ihem^  according  to  the  Turkish 
mode  of  war..  The  ooTomn  thus  mount- 
ed the  breach  unmolested,  and  de- 
scended from  the  rampart  into  the 
Pasha^s  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  most  advanced  among 
them  lay  headless ;  the  sabre,  with  the 
addition  of  a  dagger  in  the  other  hand, 
proving  more  than  a  match  for  the 
bayonet.  In  this  attack.  General 
Lannes,  commanding  the  assault, 
was  wounded,  and  General  Rambant, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were 
killed.  The  rest  retreated  iMredpi- 
tately. 

'^  Buonaparte  will,  no  doubt,  renew 
the  attack,  the  breach  bdng  perfectlj 
practicable  for  fifty  men  abreast !  In- 
deed, the  town  is  not,  nor  ever  has 
been,  defensible  by  the  rules  of  art. 
But,  according  to  every  otker  nrfe,  it 
must  and  shall  be  defended.  Not  that 
it  is  worth  defending,  but  we  fed 
that  it  is  by  this  breach  Buonaparte 
means  to  march  to  further  conquest 

»( Tis  on  the  issue  of  this  conflict 
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that  depends  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude of  spectators  on  the  sairounding 
hills,  who  wait  only  to  see  how  it 
ends,  to  join  the  yictor.  And  with 
such  a  reinforcement  for  the  execution 
of  his  well-known  projects,  Constanti- 
nople, and  even  Vienna,  mast  feel  the 
shock." 

The  siege  continued,  perhaps  as  no 
other  siege  ever  continued  before ;  it 
was  a  succession  of  assaults,  frequent- 
ly bj  night.  From  the  2d  of  May  to 
the  9th,  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
of  those  assaults !  In  another  letter  he 
writes: — 

"  Our  labour  is  excessive ;  many  of 
ns,  among  whom  is  our  active,  zealous 
fiiend,  Fhelypeaux,  have  died  of  fa- 
tigue. I  am  but  half  dead ;  but 
Buonaparte  brings  fresh  troops  to  the 
assault  two  or  three  times  in  the 
night,  while  we  are  obliged  to  be  al- 
ways under  arms.  He  has  lost  the 
flower  of  his  anny  in  these  desperate 
attempts  to  storm,  as  appears  by  the 
certificates  of  service  which  they  had 
in  their  pockets,  and  eight  generals." 

From  this  period  the  desperation  of 
Bnonaparte  was  evident.  .  Besides  the 
eight  generals  killed,  he  had  lost  eighty 
officers,  all  his  guides,  carabineers, 
and  most  of  his  artillerymen, — in  all, 
upwards  of  four  thousand  soldiers. 
But  the  desperation  was  in  vain.  All 
the  assaults  were  repulsed  with  slaugh- 
ter. The  French  grenadiers  mounted 
the  breach,  only  to  be  shot  or  sabred. 
At  length,  the  division  of  Kleber  was 
sent  for.  It  had  gone  to  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  had  acquired 
distinction  in  the  Egyptian  campaign 
by  the  character  of  its  general,  and 
by  its  successes  against  the  irregular 
horse  of  the  Desert.  On  its  arrival,  it 
was  instantly  ordered  to  the  assault. 
But  the  attempt  was  met  with  the 
usual  bravery  of  the  garrison ;  and 
Kleber,  after  a  struggle  of  three  hours, 
was  repulsed.  All  was  now  hopeless 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
grenadiers  absolutely  refused  to 
mount  to  the  assault  again.  Buona- 
parte was  furious  at  his  failure,  but  . 
where  force  was  useless,  he  still  had  a 
resource  in  treachery.  He  sent  a  flag 
of  trace  into  the  town  to  propose  an 
armistice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
whose  remains  were  already  poisoning 
the  air.    This  might  naturally  pro- 
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dnce  some  relaxation  of  vigilance ;  and 
while  the  proposal  was  under  conside- 
ration, a  volley  of  shot  and  shells  was 
fired.  This  was  the  preliminary  to  an 
assault.  It,  however,  was  repulsed; 
and  the  Turks,  indignant  at  the  trea- 
chery, were  about  to  sacrifice  the  mes  • 
senger  who  bore'  the  flag.  '  But  Sir 
Sidney  humanely  interposed,  canied 
him  to  his  ship,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  French  general  with  a  message 
of  contempt  and  shame. 

Retreat  was  now  the  only  measure 
available,  and  it  began  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  May.  The  battering-train 
of  twenty-three  pieces  was  left  be- 
hind. The  wounded  and  field-guns 
had  been  suddenly  embarked  in  coun- 
try vessels,  and  sent  towards  Jaffa. 
Sir  Sidney  put  to  sea  to  follow  them, 
and  the  vessels  containing  the  wound- 
ed, instead  of  attempting  to  continue 
their  filght,  steered  down  at  once  to 
their  pursuers,  and  solicited  water  and 
provisions.  They  received  both,  and 
were  sent  to  Damietta.  "  Their  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  were  mingled 
with  execrations  against  their  gene- 
ral, who  had  thus,"  they  said,  ^\  ex- 
posed them  to  perish." 

As  the  garrison  wad  without 
cavsdry,  the  pursuit  of  the  fiying 
enemy  could  not  be  followed  with 
any  decisive  effect.  But  the  gun- 
boats of  the  English  and  Turks  con- 
tinued constantly  discharging  grape- 
shot  on  them,  so  long  as  they  moved 
within  reach  of  the  shore,  and  tne 
Turkish  infantry  fired  on  them  when 
their  march  turned  inland.  Their 
loss  was  formidable ;  the  whole  tract, 
between  Acre  and  Gaza,  was  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  either 
of  fatigue  or  wounds.  At  length  two 
thousand  cavalry  were  put  in  motion  by 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Jaffa,  making 
prisoners  all  the  French  who  wereleft  on 
the  road,  with'their  guns;  and  nothing 
but  the  want  of  a  strong  body  of  fresh 
troops  to  fall  on  the  enemy  seems  to 
have  prevented  the  capture  of  every 
battalion  of  that  army,  which,  but  two 
months  before,  had  boasted  of  march- 
ing to  Constantinople. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  the 
crowning  honour  to  his  human  hon- 
ours, that  the  man  who  had  gained 
those  successes,  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  true  source  of  all  victories  which 
deserve  the  name.    Sir  Sidney  had 
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gone  to  NazareUi,  and  there  made 
this  expressiye  memorandum : — 

^^  I  am  just  returned  frcMn  the  Care 
of  the  Annnnciation,  where,  secreify 
and  aione^  I  have  been  retoming 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  onr  late 
wonderfol  snccess.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  *  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.'     W.  S.  S." 

It  may  natnraUy  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  progress  of  the  siege 
bad  interested  the  fleet  and  army 
of  England  in  the  highest  degree. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  the  de- 
fence of  Acre  in  all  the  history  of 
European  war.  A  siege  is  pro- 
nounced, by  military  authorities,  to 
be  the  most  certain  operation  in 
war ;  with  a  fixed  number  of  taroops, 
and  a  fixed  number  of  guns  in  the 
trenches,  the  strongest  place  must 
Jail  within  a  prescribed  time.  But 
here  was  a  town  almost  open,  and 
with  no  other  garrison,  for  the  first 
Mx  wecJLs  of  the  siege,  than  a  bat- 
talion of  half-disciplined  Mussul- 
mans, headed  by  such  men  as  could 
be  spared  from  two  British  ships  of 
war. 

The  wholedefence  was  justlyregard- 
edby  the  nation,  less  as  a  bold  military 
service,  than  as  an  exploit — one  of 
those  singular  achieyements  which  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
show  haw  far  intrepidity  and  talent 
combined  can  go ;  a  splendid  example 
and  encouragement  to  the  brave 
never  to  doubt,  and  to  the  intelligent 
never  to  suppose  that  the  resources 
of  a  resolute  heart  can  be  exhausted. 
But  the  siege  of  Acre  did  more.  It 
certainly  reUeved  the  Sultaun  from  a 
pressure  which  might  have  endan- 
gered his  throne.  It  may  have  sav- 
ed India  from  an  expedition  down 
the  Red  Sea,  for  which  the  native 
princes  looked,  with  their  habitual 
hatred  of  their  British  masters ;  and 
above  all,  it  told  England  that- her 
people  were  as  invincible  on  shore 
as  on  the  waves,  and  prepared  her 
soldiery  for  those  triumphs  which 
were  to  make  the  renown  of  the 
Peninsular  war  imperishable. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 
September  1799,  George  III.  opened 
the  session  with  an  energetic  speech, 
in  which  the  siege  of  Acre  held  a 
prominent  part.     The  speech  said— 


[Msdit 

"The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  has 
continued  to  be  productive  of  calamity 
and  disgrace  to  our  enemies,  wlnift 
its  ultimate  views  against  our  Eastern 
possessions  have  been  uttcriy  on- 
founded.  The  desperate  attempt 
which  they  have  lat^y  made  to  ex* 
tricate  themselves  from  their  ififfi- 
cnlties,  has  been  defeated  by  the 
courage  of  the  Turkish  forces,  Creeled 
by  the  skill,  and  animated  by  the 
courage  of  the  British  oiBeer,  wiA 
the  small  portion  of  my  naval  torn 
under  bis  oommand.** 

In  the  discussion,  a  few  da^s 
after,  the  thanks  of  the  Lords  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  the  seamen  and 
officers  under  his  command,  were 
moved  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  tennaof 
the  highest  compliment. 

His  lordship  said,  that  be  bad  now 
to  take  notice  of  an  exploit  which  had 
never  been  surpassed,  and  had  scaiody 
ever  been  eqn^ed ; — ^he  meant  the  d^ 
fence  of  St  tf  e«n  d'  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  He  had  no  occasion  to  im* 
press  upon  their  lordships  a  higher 
sense  than  they  already  e&tertahied 
of  the  brilliancy,  utility,  and  dis* 
tinction  of  an  achievement,  in  wfaidi 
a  general  of  great  celebrity,  and 
a  veteran  and  victorious  army,  were, 
after  a  desperate  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  almost  widioiit 
intermission  for  sixty  da3r8,  not  only 
repulsed,  but  totally  defeated  by  the 
heroism  of  this  British  officer,  and  the 
small  number  of  troops  under  his 
command. 

Lord  Hood  said,  that  he  could  not 
give  a  vote  on  the  present  oocanon 
without  bearing  his  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  valour  of  Sir  l^dney  Smith, 
which  had  been  so  conspicuously  and 
brilliantly  exerted,  when  he  had  tiie 
honour  and  the  benefit  of  having  him 
under  his  command  (at  Toulon). 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  the  dr> 
cumstance  of  so  eminent  a  service 
having  been  performed  with  so  incon- 
siderable a  force,  was  with  him  an 
additional  reason  for  affording  this 
testimony  of  public  gratitude,  and  the 
highest  honour  whic^  the  House  had  it 
in  its  power  to  confer. 

His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  hli 
imprisonment  in  theTemple.  -  ^*  In  de- 
fiance of  every  principle  of  humanity, 
and  of  all  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
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war,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  been,  with 
the  most  cold  and  crael  inflexibility, 
confined  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Temple ; 
but  the  French,  by  making  him  an 
exception  to  the  general  nsages  of 
irar,  had  only  manifested  their  sense 
of  hisyalae>  and  how  much  they  were 
afraid  of  him."  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr  Dnndas,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  after  alluding  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  country,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Aboukir,  said,  ^^  that  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  so 
sorprismg  to  him,  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  speak  of  it.  He  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  astonishment  which 
the  account  of  the  action  had  thrown 
him  into.  However,  so  it  was ;  and 
the  merit  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was 
now  the  object  of  consideration,  and 
to  praise  or  to  esteem  which  suffi- 
ciently, was  quite  impossible.*' 

The  thanks  of  both  Lords  and 
Conmions  were  voted  unanimously; 
the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  thanks  of  the  Levant 
Company  were  voted,  with  a  piece  of 
plate.  The  king  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £1000  a-year  for  life;  and  the 
Snltaun  sent  him  a  rich  pelisse  and 
diamond  aigrette,  both  of  the  same 
qnnlity  as  tiiose  which  had  been  sent 
to  Nelson. 

We  now  hasten  over  a  great  deal  of 
anxious  and  complicated  correspond- 
ence, explanatory  of  a  convention 
entered  into  with  the  French  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt.  Kleber,  indig- 
nant at  Buonaparte's  flight,  and  his 
army  disgusted  with  defeat,  proposed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  sent  to  France.  The  distinction 
wbidi  Sir  Sidney  had  now  attained 
even  with  the  French  army,  had 
made  him  the  negotiat(»',  and  all  wad 
preparation  to  embark,  when  Lord 
Keith  informed  him,  by  orders  from 
home,  that  the  French  must  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  armistice  was  instantly  at  an 
end.  The  TuHes,  who  with  their 
uflnal  indolence  had  remained  loiter- 
ing in  sight  of  Cairo,  were  attacked 
in  force  and  broken,  and  all  was  war 
again.  Sir  Sidney's  letters  deprecate 
the  measure  in  the  strongest  terms. 
And  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that,  thou^  our  expedition  under 


Abercrombie  was  glorious,  Sir  Sid- 
ney's treaty  would  have  saved  us 
the  expenditure  of  a  couple  of  mil- 
lions of  money,  and,  what  was  more 
valuable,  have  spared  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men  on  both  sides ; 
while  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same,  as  it  was  not  our  purpose  to 
retain  Eg3rpt.  Eventually,  the  fVench 
army  capitulated  in  Egypt  to  Lord 
Hutchinson,  on  nearly  the  terms  of 
the  convention  of  the  year  before; 
and  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men  were  sent  home  in. 
British  vessels. 

Sir  Sidney's  reception  in  England 
was  by  acclamation.  But  we  must 
conclude.  He  was  immediately  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  as 
the  threats  of  invasion  came  loudly 
from  France.  He  afterwards  sailed 
to  the  defence  of  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. He  was  then  sent  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  Portugal  during 
the  French  invasion,  and  conveyed  him 
and  his  nobles  to  the  Brazils.  Where- 
ever  any  thing  bold,  new,  or  active, 
was  required,  the  public  eyes  were 
instantly  fixed  on  him,  and  they  were 
never  disappointed. 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  he  resided 
chiefly  on  the  Continent,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  the  26th  of  May  1840,  aged 
76. 

The  essential  merit  of  this  distin- 
guished officer's  character  was,  that 
his  whole  heart  was  in  his  profession ; 
that  all  his  views,  his  acquirements, 
his  leisure,  and  his  active  pursuits, 
were  directed  towards  it ;  and  that  he 
never  lounged  or  lingered,  or  lay  on 
his  laurels,  or  thought  that "  any  thine 
was  done  while  any  thing  remained 
to  be  done." 

It  is  observable,  that  all  his  successes 
arose  out  of  his  indefatigable  activity 
and  sincere  zeal.  If  he  had  stayed 
dancing  or  gaming  or  feasting,  a  week 
longer,  in  Constantinople,  he  would 
have  only  seen  Acre  in  possession  of 
the  French.  The  same  principle  and 
the  same  result  existed  in  every  in- 
stance of  his  career.  He  had  his 
oddities  and  his  fantasies  in  later  life, 
but  all  were  covered  by  the  knightly 
spirit,  romantic  bravery,  and  public 
services  of  his  early  days.  He  was 
the  chevalier  of  the  noblest  navy  in 
the  world  1 
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The  sources  of  the  Hudson  most  be    keels.    Higher  np,  it  floats  onlj  the 
soughtinthosewildsofthestateofNcw    flat-boat  and  canoe.     Ascending  its 


York  which  lie  in  the  interior  between  banks  till  they  tnm  abniptly 

Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Champlain.  ward,  yon  have  bnt  twenty  miles  of 

The  tide  of  immigration  setting  west-  land-trayel   to   the   head' of  Lake 

ward  through  the  yalley  of  the  Mo-  Champlain ;  from  which  a  delightfil 

hawk,  or  eddying  abont  the  shores  of  trip  through  a  hundred  miles  of  moim- 

those  lakes,  has  insulated  that  region  tarn  scenery  brings  yon  fairly  into 

of  country,  and  it  remains  to  this  day  Canada.     Or,  if  yon  follow  np  the 

» almost  a  wilderness.    Within  a  mom-  river  to  Glenn's  fal&,  'tis  only  a  mub- 

ing's  ride  from  the  springs  of  Sara-  bier's  walk  to  the  head  of  Lake  George, 

toga,  where  luxury  and  fashion  keep  whose  quiet  and  unburdened  wateis 

holiday  from  June  to  September,  one  are  out  of  the  thoroughfare,  but,  lying 

can  find  oneself  in  a  solitude  that  parallel  with  Lake  ChampUun,  retnm 

would  become  the  Rocky  Mountains,  you  to  the  direct  line  of  trayel  throngh 

The  amateur  Daniel  Boone  may  there  the  ravines  of  its  romantic  outlet  at 

roam  through  the  primeval  forest,  and  Ticonderago.  Thus,  ftom  the  Mohawk 

even  yet  snap  his  trigger  at  the  wild  to  the  St   Lawrence,  through   tiik 

buck,  or  engage  the  panther  and  bear,  charming   section  of  America,  you 

Starting  from  such  a  cradle,  the  have  every  where  a  profoaion  of  inte- 
Hudson,  fike  a  young  Hercules  play-  rest  in  the  natural  scenery ;  and 
ing  with  serpents,  catches  up  ahundred  whether  you  woidd  see  lake,  mom- 
little  tributary  brooks,  and  goes  leap-  tain,  river,  or  cataract,  yon  may  find 
ing  and  brawling  through  the  woods  till  them  all  to  your  taste,  in  a  wildenKSs 
it  finds  itself  a  river.  Then,  gathering  that  retains  somewhat  of  that  freA 
size  and  strength  through  every  curve  beauty  which  fancy  attributes  to  the 
of  its  way,  it  turns  eastward  to  seek  world  before  the  Flood, 
its  fortunes  in  the  big  world.  As  if  So  long  ago  as  the  summer  of  19—, 
on  purpose  to  try  its  strength  and  I  was  a  traveller  in  these  legions, 
power,  it  comes  roaring  to  the  rocks  at  making  my  way  into  Canada.  In 
Glenn's  falls,  and  there  fiings  itself  those  days  there  were  no  railways  in 
down  in  a  froth,  with  the  air  of  a  America.  By  the  steamer,  CftoRoef- 
stripling  who  signalises  his  majority  lor  Livingston^  I  had  ascended  the 
by  a  terrible  outbreak  from  parental  Hudson  to  Albany  in  something  less 
restraint.  Then,  with  a  graceful  than  twenty-four  hours.  From  Al- 
sweep  that  seems  the  result  of  society  bany  to  Lake  Champlain  I  was  one  of 
upon  the  young  forester's  impetuosity,  a  party  chartering  a  post-ooadi,  and 
it  turns  its  full  tide  into  a  picturesque  permitted  by  the  terms  of  our  contract 
yalley,  and,  bending  southward,  begins  to  make  as  easy  stages  as  mi^t  nit 
its  bright  and  prosperous  career,  our  pleasure  or  convenience.  At 
Awhile  it  loiters  along,  now  winding  Whitehall  we  took  a  small  aaOtng- 
through  meadows,  now  murmuring  craft  down  the  lake  a  hundred  niles 
through  glens ;  and  then,  catching  to  and  more,  to  Plattsbnr;^;  and  thence, 
its  strong  embrace  the  lovely  Mohawk  resuming  the  land  route,  made  our 
that  comes  down  with  her  roar  of  way  into  Canada.  Compared  witti 
waters  to  meet  it,  the  espoused  Hud-  the  more  modem  rate  of  travd,  we 
son,  with  a  new  dignity,  that  soon  went  at  a  snail's  pace ;  bnt  with  ^  its 
swells  into  majesty,  takes  its  strai^t  inconveniences,  our  way  of  making  Oe 
and  glorious  course  through  slopmg  journey  had  its  peculiar  ben^ta  and 
uplands  and  mountain  passes,  to  lose  charms.  We  were  less  snperfidal 
itself  in  the  sea.  observers  of  men  and  things  Uian  rail- 

From  the  point  where  it  receives  way  passengers  can  possibly  be.   We 

the  Mohawk,  full  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  intelligent  persons;  we  convened 

miles  above  New  York,  the  Hudson  with  the  men  of  the  soil ;  we  asked 

becomes  navigable  for  vessels  with  questions  of  plam  farmers  and  8aUon» 
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and  heard  with  pleasure  their  long 
stories  of  ancient  battles  in  those 
parts,  from  the  days  of  the  Jroquois  to 
the  days  of  General  Brock.  We 
stopped  by  the  roadside  and  examined 
pimoes  of  interest,  and  tooli  views  of 
beaatifol  landscapes  from  command- 
ing  heights.  And  now  I  can  say  of 
my  route  into  Canada  what  Words- 
worth says  of  the  Wye : — 

"  Those  beauteous  scenes, 
Throi^  a  long  absenee,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  Jandsope  to  a  blind  man*s  eye  ; 
Bui  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towcis  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  boors  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart" 

In  many  snch  hours  I  have  refreshed 
my  memory  by  recurring  also  to  such 
books  of  tourists  as  I  have  at  hand, 
bat  espedally  in  the  later  authors  of 
this  Idnd  I  have  found  little  satisfac- 
tion. They  all  seem  to  have  hmiied 
over  their  journey  without  stopping  to 
take  breath ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  lucky  in  beginning 
jny  travels,  while  as  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  only  just 
patting  on  its  seven-leagued  boots, 
and  still  permitted  the  good  habit  of 
liastening  slowly.  Let  me,  then,  go 
over  my  former  stages,  at  least  in  fancy ; 
and  while  I  interweave  my  histories 
witii  the  personal  adventuresof  an  old- 
fashioned  traveller,  let  me  be  met  also 
by  some  of  the  indulgence  humanely 
accorded  to  narrative  old  aoe. 

Oar  travelling  party  had  been 
thrown  together  less  by  choice  than 
soddent ;  and  for  our  commander-in- 
chief  we  had  unfortunately  selected  as 
wild  a  young  Irish  officer  as  was  ever 
tamed  loose  from  Cork  to  fight  bis 
fortunes  in  the  world.  Fitz-Freke,  as 
he  called  himself,  had  no  single  quali- 
fication for  being  our  ^'  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,**  except  a  boasted 
fiunlliarity  with  the  way.  He  had 
travelled  it  very  often,  and  indeed 
aeemed  to  hang  somewhat  loosely  to 
his  regiment,  which  was  stationed  at 
llonti^aL  Before  we  had  half  finished 
our  first  day's  drive,  we  had  begun  to 
wish  furioughs  and  half-pay  had  never 
been  invented ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  his  affectionate  recollections  of 
his  family  in  Cork  led  him  quite  too 
freqaentiy  to  the  bottle.  Poor  Freke ! 
we  profited  by  his  good-humour,  yet 
abnaed  his  forbearance  under  rebuke ; 


and  I  must  own  in  justice,  that  when 
we  at  last  parted  company,  and  were 
to  see  no  more  of  him,  we  were  all 
ready  to  protest  that  he  was,  after  all, 
as  downright  a  worthy  as  ever  but- 
toned an  Lrishman*s  heart  beneath  a 
buff  waistcoat. 

Leaving  Albany  before  the  day  began 
to  be  hot,  we  went  rapidly  through  the 
green  levels  upon  its  right  bank,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Troy.  Here  we 
were  conducted  to  Mount  Ida,  and  by 
a  geographical  miracle  made  an  easy 
transition  to  Mount  Olympus,  from 
which,  the  view  is  extensive,  but  by 
no  means  celestial.  Freke  seemed  to 
think  there  was  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  hoax ;  but  as  his  classical  in- 
formation was  not  of  the  most  accu- 
rate description,  I  am  not  sure  but  he 
still  labours  under  the  impression  that 
h^  has  stood  where  the  three  goddesses 
displayed  their  charms  to  Paris ;  and 
smoked  a  cigar  where  that  botheration 
siege  was  as  interminably  contested, 
as  were  ever  those  consequent  hexa- 
meters of  Virgil  and  Homer,  which  he 
adorned  with  dog's-ears  and  thumb- 
prints, under  the  diurnal  ferule  of  bis 
tutor.  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
we  were  gratified  to  observe  that,  in 
spite  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  Troy 
still  retains  its  ^*  Palladium  of  liberty, 
and  independent  free  press  ; "  and 
though  we  could  discover  no  relics  of 
the  famous  wooden-horse,  I  notice  in 
the  accounts  of  later  tourists  that  an 
**  iron  horse*'  may  now  be  found  there 
in  harness,  which  daily  brings  strangers 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  without  any 
incendiary  effect.  Snch  is  the  change 
of  manners  and  times  since  the  days 
of  the  pious  ^neas ! 

We  rattled  over  a  bridge,  and  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. Here  are  numerous  islands, 
with  steep  sides  and  piny  summits, 
to  which  the  American  General  Schuy- 
ler retreated  before  Bnrgoyne,  and 
prepared  to  sustain  an  investment. 
While  arranging  his  defences,  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  of  his  command,  at 
the  very  moment  when,  by  the  amval 
of  additional  force,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  turn  upon  his  pursuers; 
and  thus  the  laurels  of  the  subsequent 
victory  were  put  into  the  band  of  Ge- 
neral Gates,  while  the  worst  effects  of 
the  expedition  fell  upon  the  estates  of 
Schuyler,  which  were  /avaged  by  the 
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advancing  foe.  Gates  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
gallant  officer  whom  he  superseded ; 
and  as  he  had  the  foil  advantage  of 
Schujler^s  preparatory  measures,  there 
is  a  deep  jealonsy  of  his  fame,  which 
most  account  for  the  fact  noticed  by 
the  author  of  *^  Hochelaga,'*  that  he  is 
by  no  means  credited  by  his  conntiy- 
men  with  the  vastly  important  conse- 
quences of  the  capture  of  Bnrgoyne. 
'^  Gates  has  been  called  the  hero  of 
Saratoga,** — says  an  American  bio- 
grapher,— '^but  it  has  a  sound  of 
mockery." 

'  The  county  of  Saratoga  through 
which  we  were  now  passing,  if  not  in 
these  parts  remarkable  for  scenery, 
is  nevertheless  full  of  mteresting 
places,  as  having  been  the  field  of 
some  of  the  warmest  contest-s  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Traditions  also 
still  linger  among  its  inhabitants  of 
the  earlier  battles  with  the  Indians 
and  French ;  and  authentic  anecdotes 
are  frequently  reviving  upon  the  road, 
which  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
romances  of  Cooper  will  recognise,  at 
once,  as  the  ground-work  of  some  of 
his  fictions.  So  far  as  is  possible, 
therefore,  in  America,  we  were  now 
on  historical  ground.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  was  filled  with  those 
fierce  nations  of  savages  called  the 
Iroquois.  The  shores  of  the  St  Law- 
rence harboured  their  deadly  ene- 
mies, the  Adirondachs,  who  belonged 
to  the  powerftil  race  of  Algonquins. 
At  the  same  time,  the  advance- 
guard  of  English  adventure  was 
pressing  up  through  the  Hudson; 
and  from  Quebec,  the  pioneers  of 
New  France  were  pushing  their 
way  towards  the  Mohawk.  The  in- 
yeterate  foes  of  two  continents  thus 
encountered  one  another  in  the  passes 
of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain ; 
and  these  natural  channels  of  recipro- 
cal invasion  became,  of  course,  the 
scenes  of  frequent  collision  and  deadly 
strife.  When  these  preliminary  fends 
were  ended,  and  the  power  of  England 
reposed  on  both  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  earliest  and  fiercest  aflrays 
of  the  war  of  Independence  fonnd  here 
their  inevitable  fields.  The  first  years 
of  the  present  centuiy  were  again  dis- 
graced by  war  between  England  and 
America,  and  instinctively  the  tide  of 


battle  returned  to  its  old  ehamwls; 
and  if  ever — ^which  God  forefencMhe 
mother  and  the  daughter  shoold  M 
out  again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  same  passes  must  echo  once  more 
to  the  tread  of  martial  men,  and  tlw 
same  waters  be  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  brethren.  They  are  the  verf 
breeding-places  of  border-fend;  tad 
Nature  has  furnished  them  with  fiitt 
wild  luxuriance  of  beauty  with  which 
she  loves  to  prepare  for  history,  tad 
by  which  she  seems  to  challenge  her 
to  do  as  much  again,  in  adoraiag  it 
with  romantic  associations. 

For  several  miles  between  the  towm 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  had 
nothing  else  in  view  more  faiterestiiig 
than  a  dull  canal  connecting  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 
bany. But  the  river  itself  is  always 
beautiful.  Even  here  it  is  a  fine  wide 
stream,  and  seems  to  scorn  the  heg- 
garly  ditch  that  drudges  like  a  pack- 
horse  by  its  side.  But  at  oertun 
seasons  it  is^too  low  for  boating,  and  at 
all  seasons  is  rendered  unfit  for  niTi- 
gation  by  nnmerons  rocks.  It  was  a 
relief  to  shut  my  ears  to  the  peipetnal 
humour  of  Freke,  and  watch  the  conne 
of  the  stream  through  the  broad  mea- 
dows ;  sometimes  refreshing  ns  with 
cool  sounds  where  it  foamed  oyer 
shelving  shoals,  and  then  dauiisg 
our  eyes  .with  the  reflected  sonbeaoi, 
glancing  from  its  deep  smooth  breast, 
on  which  the  blue  heavens  looked 
down  without  a  cloud. 

We  came  to  Stillwater,  which  de- 
serves its  name,  if  it  has  any  reference 
to  the  Hudson.  A  ridge  of  hills 
stretching  inland,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  memorable  scene  of  tbe 
two  engagements  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  aad 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  the 
decisive  blow  in  the  revolntionaff 
struggle  of  America.  Here  also  B 
shown  the  miserable  wooden  shed  of 
a  honse  in  which  the  gallant  and  ac- 
complished General  Fraier  died  of  his 
wound.  It  stands  near  the  river,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  General  was  buried.  Tbongh 
the  remains  have  long  since  been  di^ 
interred,  and  returned  to  England,  the 
spot  is  marked  by  several  pines,  vsA 
is  constantly  visited  by  tourtsta.  I** 
house  is  a  mere  tap-room,  and  mi^ 
at  any  time,  have  been  a  miserahie 
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iKrrel  to  die  or  lire  in.  Yet  it  once 
was  dignified  as  the  temporary  abode 
of  high-bom  and  elegant  women. 
During  the  battles,  it  was  the  recep- 
-tade  of  the  dying  and  wonnded  Bri- 
-tish  officers,  and  the  scene  of  many  of 
those  tender  acts  of  self-denying 
mercy,  by  which  woman,  in  the 
honr  of  scoring  and  extremity,  be- 
<XMne8  transfignred  into  a  ministering 
««eL 

Several  miles  aboTe,  we  crossed  the 
Fishiil,  a  little  river  by  which  the 
Lake  of  Saratoga  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson ;  and  shortly  after 
we  passed  the  domain  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  the  site  of  his  mansion, 
which  was  burned  by  a  foraging-party 
during  the  advance  of  Burgoyne.  Of 
the  advend&es  of  a  single  night  spent 
«t  Saratoga,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
any  thing  here,  as  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  we  were  again  on  our  im- 
mediate ronle.  At  Fort  Miller  the 
Toad  crosses  the  river,  and  from 
thence  we  went  along  the  eastern 
lAore  of  the  Hudson,  eight  miles,  to 
Fort  Edvnud.  It  was  here  that  Bnr- 
^yne  began  to  encounter  those  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  which  rapidly 
increased  upon  him,  till  they  became 
insnnnountable.  He  had  forced  his 
way  from  Whitehall  to  this  place, 
through  an  obstinate  fight,  and  over 
1>ad  roads,  encumbered  by  all  the  mis- 
«ihief  that  a  retreating  foe  conld  leave 
liehind  them.  Here,  falling  short  of 
etores  and  ammunition,  his  only  re- 
flonrce  was  to  transport  them  from  the 
liead  of  Lake  George,  where  one  of 
Ins  officers  had  captured  a  fort.  This 
occamoned  that  fatal  delay  of  more 
fltan  a  month,  during  which  the  Ame- 
rican army  changed  commanders, 
was  recruited  with  fresh  troops,  and 
ratomed  frxim  the  Mohawk  to  show 
fi^t.  As  he  was  roundly  censured 
fiM"  his  sluggishness  in  the  British 
parliament,  and  pleaded  in  excuse  the 
extraordiuary  faee  of  the  country,  over 
wfaidihewas  forced  almost  to  con- 
«laraet  a  road ;  it  is  but  justice  to  his 
memory  to  quote,  on  this  point,  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  an  eminent 
American  geologist.  "I  was  much 
#tmek,''  says  Professor  Silliman,  "with 
the  foroiidable  difficidties  which  Gre- 
neral  Burgoyne  had  to  encounter  in 
transpoitittg  his  stores,  his  boats,  and 
part  of  his  artfflery  over  this  rugged 


country :  at  that  time,  without  doubt, 
vastly  .more  impracticable  than  at 
present." 

But  Fort  Edward  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable for  the  horrible  murder  of  Miss 
.  M*Crea,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  in  cir- 
cumstances peculiariy  tragic  and  af- 
fecting. It  was  an  event  which  not 
only  spread  horror  and  alarm  through- 
out America,  but  was  related  with 
thrills  of  indignation  in  England,  and 
particulariy  in  the  debates  of  parli^ 
ment.  The  vehement  remonstrance 
of  Burke  against  Indiiiin  aUlances 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure  in- 
spired by  the  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  was  doubtless  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  old  Lord  Chatham,  when, 
a  few  months  afber  the  butchery  of 
Fort  Edward,  he  blazed  out  in  that 
fierce  philippic  against  Lord  Suffolk, 
who  had  spoken  of  savages  as  instru- 
ments "  which  God  and  nature  had 
put  in  our  hands."  Detestable  as  wag 
a  confederacy  with  Indians,  however, 
and  instinctively  as  the  English  con- 
science recoiled  from  the  alliance,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  America 
it  was  at  least  no  novelty.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Silliman  that  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Americans  them- 
selves had  all  partaken  in  this  sin,  in 
the  various  early  wars  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Edward, 
and  hard  by  the  road-side,  still  stands 
a  venerable  pine-tree,  from  a  mound 
at  whose  roots  gashes  a  clear  crystal 
spring.  This  is  pointed  out  as  the 
spot  where  the  mangled  corpse  of  Miss 
M'Crea  was  found.  The  tree  is  scored 
with  the  scars  of  bullets,  and  marked 
with  the  lady^s  name,  and  the  date 
1777.  To  this  tree  her  body  is  said 
to  have  been  bound,  and  pierced  with 
nearly  a  score  of  wounds,  which  crim- 
soned the  spring  with  her  blood.  On 
the  same  day  were  massacred  a  young 
officer,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  under 
his  command,  whose  bodies  were  left 
in  the  same  place,  covered  only  with 
some  brushwood  and  ferns. 

At  Sandyhill,  where  we  paused  for 
an  honr,  we  encountered  traditions  of 
Indian  barbarities,  in  the  history  of 
the  old  French  war  of  1758,  which, 
without  any  romance,  were  singnlariy 
revolting.  Fort  Anne,  at  the  end  of 
our  next  stage,  was  the  scene  of  a  hot 
actton,  in  tiie  advanoe  of  Burgoyne, 
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in  which  the  Indians  were  thought  to 
have  contributed  something  to  his 
Bttccess,  bat  even  tliis  is  doubtfol.  We 
bad  now  an  ea^j  stage  of  ten  miles  to 
Whiteiiall,  dormg  which  we  debated 
with  Freke  on  the  merits  of  the  un- 
fortunate general,  whose  histoiywe 
had  retraced  on  the  road. 

The  moon  was  rising  over  the  ravine 
in  which  Whitehall  appears  to  be  built, 
when  we  reached  it,  and  were  set 
down  at  our  inn.  This  place  is  the 
Skenesborough  of  Burgojne's  des- 
patches, 'and  must  have  changed  its 
name  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  so  happened  that  we  were  detained 
at  this  place  somewhat  longer  than 
we  desired  to  be,  and  when  we  got 
under  weigh  down  the  lake,  we  seemed 
to  have  begun  a  new  journey.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  similar 
pause  in  my  stor)*,  I  wiU  venture, 
before  going  further,  to  recur  to  the 
history  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
which,  with  the  knowledge  of  places 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  impart, 
may  possibly  be  as  interesting  to 
others,  as  it  has  proved  to  my- 
self. 

These  places,  and  the  incidents  at 
which  I  have  rapidly  glanced,  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  as  those  of  the 
Peninsular  war  are  at  present.  While 
the  issue  of  the  revolt  was  yet  unde- 
cided, the  eloquence  of  Parliament, 
and  the  conversation  of  fashionable 
circles,  kept  them  continually  before 
the  world :  and  long  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contest,  mutual  recrimi- 
nations and  impassioned  self-defence 
would  not  suffer  their  memory  imme- 
diately to  die.  Succeeding  events 
enabled  men  to  forget  America  for  a 
long  while ;  and  when  they  again  re- 
curred to  her  affairs,  it  was  with  no 
disposition  to  contend  with  the  awai*d 
of  Providence  which  had  made  her  a 
nation.  The  history  of  America  was 
English  history  no  more.  Yet  there 
is  a  period  in  her  history  up  to  which 
an  Englishman  should  be  familiar  with 
.  it ;  for  he  who  reads  the  speeches  of 
Burke  and  Chatham,  or  reverts  to  the 
Johnsonian  age  of  literature,  will 
otherwise  be  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
regard  events  and  facts  to  which  the 
men  of  those  days  always  referred 
with  the  warmth  of  political  party, 
but  which  we  can  now  examine  with 


candour,  and  judge  without  piejtdioe 
or  passion. 

No  man  of  that  day  is  more  en- 
titled to  the  candid  retrospect  of  pos- 
terity than  General  Borgojme,  for  no 
one  suffered  more  than  he  ftwa  the 
heat  of  contemporaries.  I  have  no 
other  interest  in  his  memory  than  what 
has  been  inspired  by  my  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  his  misfortunes,  and  by  the 
observation  that  he  is  respectfoUj 
remembered  in  America,  while  no  oae 
ever  hears  of  him  in  England.  I  have, 
therefore,  notliing  to  present  in  hb 
defence,  but  the  narrative  of  bis  ex- 
pedition, as  illustrating  the  jooiney  I 
have  described. 

The  war  of  the  American  Revola- 
tion  opened  with  some  dashing  ex- 
ploits in  the  north,  among  which  those 
of  Allen  and  his  mountaineers  of  Ver- 
mont ai*e  memorable,  as  well  for  their 
eccentricity  as  for  their  conseqaeDoe& 
Accompanied  by  the  crack-braiBed 
adventurer  Benedict  Arnold,  he  made 
a  descent  upon  Lake  Cbamplain« 
took  Tlconderago  by  surprise,  and 
reduced  the  fort  at  Crown  Point 
Elated  by  success,  and  conceiving  it 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Canada 
would  be  attended  with  a  rising  of  the 
French  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  Ar- 
nold obtained  a  commission  from  the 
Congress  to  attempt  it,  and  actnaUj 
succeeded  in  leading  a  small  force  to 
Quebec,  through  incredible  difficaltie&. 
Emulous  of  Wolfe,  he  would  stop  at 
nothing  short  of  scaling  the  heights  of 
Abraham ;  and  by  indomitable  perse- 
verance he  accomplished  thus  mnch  of 
his  enterprise,  and  found  himself  on 
the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death  and  renown, 
before  Quebec,  with  less  than  four 
hundred  men.  But  there  the  achieve- 
ment ceases  to  bear  any  resemblanoe 
to  the  event  of  sixteen  years  before. 
Arnold  was  not  wanting  in  conrage, 
nevertheless ;  dnd  after  an  ineffoctaal 
attempt  to  provoke  a  sortie,  finding 
himself  in  a  condition  which  would 
make  a  siege  ridiculous,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  mortifying  descent. 
He  returned  again,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  with  a  larger  force,  under  the 
brave  General  Montgomery,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  daring  attempt  to  stonn 
the  city,  while  Montgomeiy  himself 
fell  in  forcing  a  barrier  at  Cape  Dia- 
mond. Arnold  now  made  a  desperate 
retreat,  closely  followed  by  Sir  Gay 
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Oarieton,  the  govenior  of  Canada, 
who  had  repn&ed  the  attempt  on 
Quebec.  As  soon  as  the  spring  opened, 
Carleton,  who  had  been  jomed  bv  Bur- 
goyne,  pnnnied  him  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and,  with  extraordinary  energy, 
bailt  and  fitted  a  fleet  to  chase  him 
np  the  lakes,  and  regain  the  forts 
which  had  been  taken,  intending  after- 
wards  to  press  on  towards  the  Hadson. 
Arnold,  with  equal  activity,  prepared 
a  flotilla  to  meet  him,  and  seems  to 
have  commissioned  himself  as  its 
admiral.  It  was  but  small,  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  he  brought  it  np  to  the 
neighboorhood  of  Cumberland  Bay, 
where  is  now  situated  the  town  of 
Plattsbnrgh.  The  fleet  of  Sir  Guy 
must  hare  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance as  it  appeared  around  Cum- 
beriand  Head,  the  cape  which  creates 
the  bay,  for  it  was  of  no  less  formid- 
able a  force  than  forty-four  transports, 
twenty  gunboats,  a  radeau,  two 
schooners,  and  one  three-masted 
ship.  Of  these,  howeyer,  only  a  part 
Gonid  be  rendered  of  service,  for  the 
wind  was  in  £ivour  of  Arnold,  who 
had  also  taken  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion with  his  little  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  but  one  sloop,  three  schooners, 
and  several  gondolas  or  galleys.  For 
six  hoars  he  stood  fire  like  a  salaman- 
der, and  then,  favoured  by  a  dark 
night  and  a  wind  which  sprang  up 
from  the  north,  he  escaped  with  his 
shattered  fleet,  and  made  his  way  up 
the  lake  unpereeived.  Pursued  by 
Carleton  the  next  day,  he  maintained 
a  running  fire  until  his  leaky  and  dis- 
aUed  vessels  could  do  no  more;  on 
whichy  driving  them  aground,  and 
landing  his  marines,  he  set  them  on 
fire,  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  so  made 
his  way  through  the  woods  to  Crown 
Point,  and  thence  to  ^Ticonderoga. 
Carleton  lost  no  time  in  reducing  the 
former  fortress;  but  his  delay  in  build- 
ing the  squadron  had  made  it  now  too 
late  to  carry  out  his  projected  advance 
to  the  Hudson,  and  he  did  no  more,[but 
retained  to  Canada,  apparently  satis* 
fied  with  having  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  exciting  a  revolt  among  the  French, 
or  of  shutting  out  the  royal  troops 
from  the  St  I^awrence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Bmigoyne,  who  had  been  to  England 
in  the  mean  time,  superseded  Carleton 
as  governor  of  Canada,  who,  though 


an  efScient  officer  and  an  accom* 
plished  gentleman,  seems  to  have  given 
some  momentary  dissatisfaction  to  the 
ministry.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the 
new  governor  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
Hudson,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  to  open  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  seizing  the  inter- 
mediate posts,  and  so  cuttmg  ofif  all 
connexion  between  New  Endand  and 
the  army  in  the  south.  This  plan, 
had  it  been  successful,  would  probably 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  as 
nothing  less  than  so  splendid  a  result 
was  the  object  of  Burgoyne^s  expedi- 
tion, it  may  be  Imagined  with  what 
anxiety  it  was  watched  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  prepared  for  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Washington. 

In  June  1777,  the  new  governor 
ascended  Lake  Champlain.  He  was 
attended  by  a  powerful  armament, 
consisting,  besides  the  regular  troops, 
of  Canadian  rangers,  German  merce- 
naries, and  a  ferocious  retinue  ^ 
savages.  He  immediately  inveslffil 
the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  by  land  and 
water,  bringing  his  gun-boats  and  fri- 
gates to  a  point  just  beyond  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  sending 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake.  Over  against  the  fortress, 
a  little  to  the  south,  and  hardly  a 
thousand  yards  distant,  rises  the  in- 
accessible sugar-loaf  summit  of  Mount 
Defiance,  and  with  great  energy  the 
British  general  immediately  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  road 
up  the  rough  sides  of  this  mountain. 
St  Clair,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fort,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  vigor- 
ously, having  received  special  in- 
structions from  Congress,  and  know- 
ing himself  to  be  watched  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  by  the  whole  country, 
looked  up  one  morning,  and  found  the 
summit  occupied  by  a  strong  battery, 
under  command  of  Burgoyne  himself, 
who  had  dragged  his  cannon  up  the 
precipitous  ascent,  with  an  activity 
and  enterprise  worthy  of  Wolfe.  It 
was  now  planted  where  it  could,  at 
any  moment,  pour  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  the  fort,  from  which  not  a 
ball  could  be  returned  with  any  effect. 
The  heights  of  Mount  Defiance,  as 
the  name  imports,  had  been  supposed 
to  defy  escaliule ;  and  the  dismay  of  St 
Clair  may  be  imagined  when  he  thus 
beheld  his  garrison  not  only  exposed  to 
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tiie  fire,  bnt  also  to  the  jeers  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  obserre  his  everj 
manoeavre,  and  count  every  man  with- 
in his  walls.  The  astounded  general 
did  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do. 
He  contriTod  to  start  a  flotilla  np  the 
lake,  with  some  stores  and  baggage, 
towards  Skenesborongh,  and,  crossing 
to  the  eastern  shore,  commenced  his 
retreat  throngh  Vermont,  pnrsned  by  a 
detachment  under  Generals  Frazer  and 
Beidesel,  who  brought  him  to  action 
next  day  at  Castleton,  from  whence 
he  farther  retreated  to  Fort  Edward. 
Creneral  Phillips,  on  the  other  shore, 
ascended  Lake  George,  and  captured 
the  fort  at  its  head,  forcing  Schuyler  to 
Fort  Edward,  where  St  Clair  joined 
him,  and  both  together  continued  the 
retreat  down  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne 
himself  pursued  the  flotilla  to  Skenes- 
borongh, destroyed  it,  and  followed 
the  American  troops,  who  had  evacu- 
ated the  place,  retreating  to  the  Hud- 
Sp.  Before  he  could  reach  Fort 
dward,  he  was  obliged  to  clear  the 
roads  of  innumerable  trees  which  had 
been  felled  and  thrown  in  his  way ; 
and,  besides  contending  with  other 
obstacles,  to  fight  one  obstinate  battle 
at  Fort  Anne.  It  was  August  before 
he  arrived,  and  then  came  the  un- 
avoidable and  fatal  delay  which  I  have 
noticed,  in  transporting  supplies  from 
Lake  George. 

It  was  while  he  was  advancing  to- 
wards Fort  Edward,  that  the  ungo- 
vernable ferocity  of  his  Indian  merce- 
naries became  so  painfully  apparent, 
by  the  butcheiy  of  Miss  M^Crea,  and 
the  massacre,  of  which  the  tragically 
dramatic  particulars  are  these: — ^As 
he  approached  the  Hudson,  he  was 
met  by  an  American  loyalist  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  whose  adhesion  to 
the  royal  standard  he  rewarded  by 
an  appointment  to  a  command.  The 
gentleman  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty,  residing  a  few 
miles  below  Fort  Edward;  and,  be- 
coming alarmed  for  her  safety,  he 
beggea  permission  to  have  her  brought 
into  the  British  camp,  which  was  al- 
ready graced  by  the  presence  of  two 
elegant  women,  the  Baroness  Reide- 
sel  and  the  Lady  Harriet  Ackland. 
He  contrived  to  send  her  word  to 
repair  to  the  house  of  a  reUtive  near 
Fort  Edward,  and  there  to  await  a 
eonvoy  which  he  would  send  to  con- 


duct her  farther.  What  tbe  vnhappy 
gentleman  deemed  a  eonvoy^  or  wiist 
prevented  his  going  in  person  for  hn 
affianced  bride,  does  not  now  appear: 
bat  at  the  set  time  he  despatdied  a 
party  of  savages  on  the  gallant  errand, 
promising  them  a  barrel  of  mm  as  an 
incentive  to  their  fidelity.  Witii  some 
misgivings,  perhaps,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  commission,  he  seems  almost 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  sent 
off  a  second  party  of  Indians,  with  pro- 
mise of  a  like  reward.  The  lady  was 
at  the  appointed  place  when  the  first 
party  arrived,  and,  with  her  entertain- 
er, was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  ther 
appearance.  Their  conduct,  however, 
was  friendly,  and  they  delivered  a  let- 
ter from  her  lover,  assnting  faer  thit 
she  might  safbly  confide  in  iMr  re- 
spectful behaviour  and  diligent  care. 
With  the  heroism  •f  her  sex,  in  cir- 
cumstances so  tryinir,  she  obeyed 
withoat  hesitation,  snffisred  hersdf  to 
be  placed  upon  horseback,  and  set  off 
with  her  savage  attendants.  Just  at 
this  time  a  picket,  under  one  lievt. 
Van  Yechten,  had  been  surprised  near 
the  spring  which  I  have  described  in 
my  journey,  by  the  second  party  of 
Indians,  who  massacred  and  scalped 
the  officer  and  several  <^  his  men.  llie 
convoy  approached  the  spring  with 
Miss  M'Crea  just  as  the  horrid  tra- 
gedy had  concluded,  and  immediately 
began  to  dispute  with  the  cither  party, 
with  furious  outcries  and  ferodoasges- 
tures.  The  horrors  of  the  unfortunate- 
young  lady,  as  she  saw  the  rising  pas- 
sions of  her  conductors,  must  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  she  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  their  quarrel,  whidL 
was  as  to  which  party  shonld  have  ^ 
custody  of  her  person,  and  so  seme 
the  promised  reward.  The  defenceless 
creature  remained  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  combatants,  who  began  to  be- 
labour each  other  with  thenr  muskets. 
The  alarm  which  had  been  given  \ff 
the  picket,  had  caused  the  officer  im 
command  of  Fort  Edward  to  send  a 
'company  of  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Taa 
Vechten,  and  as  these  were  now  seen 
approaching,  one  of  the  chiefe,  to  ter- 
minate the  strife,  discharged  his  mus- 
ket at  Miss  MKllrea,  who  instaatily 
fell.  Then,  seising  her  by  her  hair, 
which  was  long  and  flowing,  he  eat 
the  scalp,  and  £uhed  it  into  the  thee 
of  his  antagonist  with  afimdlshyelL 
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After  inflicting  seyend  additional 
wounds,  both  parties  retreated  towards 
Fort  Anne,  and  tradition  reports  tliat 
on  their  way  tliej  so  far  compromised 
their  qnairel  as  to  divide  their  trophy ; 
8o  that,  on  aniying  at  the  fort,  and 
meeting  their  impatient  employer, 
«ach  of  the  chie^  exhibited  half  of  the 
acalp,  and  claimed  a  proportionate 
payment.  That  Jones's  own  scalp  was  . 
ao  te  affected  as  to  torn  white  in  a 
single  night  we  may  readily  believe, 
and  that  he  soon  died  of  a  broken 
heart  is  a  still  more  <aredible  part  of 
the  story.  Who  can  wonder  that  such 
«n  erent  rendered  the  name  of  Bnr- 
goyne  a  bugbear  to  scare  babies  in  all 
the  neighbouring  conntiy ;  or  that  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Edward,  after  in- 
spiring the  indignation  of  BiirlLe,  and 
rekindling  the  expiring  ardour  of 
Chatham,  was  east  into  the  teeth  of 
Bnrgoyne  himself,  when  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  senator  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment f  That  such  an  attack  was  un- 
just and  unmerciful,  the  facts  of  the 
case,  wliich  were  loug  misrepresented, 
suffidentlv  prove ;  yet,  as  Cardinal  de 
Bete  said  of  the  Parisians,  that  he 
who  convoked  them  made  axkemente^ — 
so  it  IS  true  historically  that  whoever 
smied  the  American  Indians  made 
them  *^  hell-hounds  of  war.*^ 

It  was  at  Fort  Edward  that  the 
disasters  of  the  expedition  began  to 
{iresent  themselves  to  the  British 
general  as  formidable.  A  detachment 
of  Crermans  who  had  made  a  circuit 
into  Vermont,  after  the  reduction  of 
Tieonderoga,  had  been  defeated  in  a 
battle  at  Bennington,  and  now  with 
great  difficulty  rejoined  the  army,  di- 
minished in  numbers,  deprived  of  their 
commander,  who  had  bc^n  killed,  and 
stripped  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
Another  excursion  under  St  Leger  had 
been  but  partially  sucoessM ;  and  as 
the  result  of  both  these  unfortunate 
^^sodes,  Burgoynefoundhimselfshom 
of  one-sixth  part  of  his  troops.  While 
he  was  sending  his  baggage-wag- 
gons to  Lake  Geoige,  moreover,  the 
American  army,  now  recruited  to  a 
fane  of  ten  thousand  men,  began  to 
eome  back  from  the  Moha^,  desirous 
of  bringing  him  to  an  engagement.  It 
would  have  beeq  prudent, fiirhaps,  had 
he  fallen  back  upon  Skenesborough, 
and  awaited  fhrther  supplies  from 
Canada^  but  veiti^  maUa  retronum 


is  a  pardonable  motto  for  the  pride  of 
an  English  general.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able,  therefore,  he  set  forward; 
crossed  the  Hudson  on  a  bridge  of 
boats ;  foraged  on  the  estates  of  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  and  burned  his  seat  at 
Schuylerville,  and  so  advanced  to 
Stillwater,  where  he  drew  up  his  line 
before  the  American  intrenchments 
on  the  18th  of  September.  The  next 
day  a  manoeuvre  of  some  of  the  troops 
seeking  a  better  position,  was  mistaken 
by  General  Gates  for  an  intended  as- 
sault. A  counter  movement  was  made 
by  the  Americans,  which  produced  a 
collision,  and  the  engagement  soon 
became  general.  It  was  desperately 
maintained,  and  continued  through 
the  day,  the  battle  ending  where  it 
had  begun,  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
see.  Burgoyne  claimed  a  victory, 
and  the  American  general,  Wilkinson, 
confesses  a  drawn  game :  but  it  was 
such  a  victory  as  rendered  another 
battle  almost  sure  defeat.  ^^  It  was 
one  of  the  largest,  warmest,  and  most 
obstinate  battles,"  says  Wilkinson, 
"ever  fought  in  America." 

Burgoyne  found  himself  weakened 
by  this  conflict,  but  Gates  was  daily  re- 
ceiving new  accessions  to  his  strength. 
The  decisive  action  was  postponed,  on 
both  accounts  no  doubt,  till  the  7th  of 
October.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  advancing  towards  the 
American  left  wing  with  ten  pieces  <rf 
artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
a  forage  party,  was  furiously  attacked, 
and  the  action  almost  immediately  in^ 
volved  the  whole  force  of  both*  armies. 
The  right  wing  of  the  English  was 
commanded  by  General  Frazer,  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  admired  by  none 
more  heartily  than  by  his  foes.  The 
first  shock  of  the  battle  was  sustained 
by  him,  and  by  the  grenadiers  under 
Colonel  Ackland,  who  were  terribly 
slaughtered,  while  the  Colonel  feu 
dangerously  wounded.  Frazer,  ex- 
posing himself  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  and  conspicuously  mounted  on 
an  iron -gray,  seemed  the  very  soul  of 
the  battle,  and  showed  himself  every 
where,  bringing  his  men  into  the  action. 
His  extraordinary  efficiency,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  the 
ranks,  whs  noticed  by  the  Americans ; 
and  Colonel  Morgan,  of  the  Virginia 
riflemen,  to  whom  he  was  immediately 
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opposed,  smitten  with  the  inoompar- 
able  generalship  of  his  antagonist,  is 
said  to  have  resolved  npon  his  fall. 
Drawing  two  of  his  best  marissmen 
aside,  he  pointed  to  his  adversary  and 
said,  ^*  Do  yon  see  yonder  gallant  offi- 
cer ?  It  is  Oeneral  Frazer.  I  adnure 
and  esteem  him,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should' die :  take  yoor  places,  and 
do  your  duty/^  In  a  few  minutes  he 
fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 
Bnrgoyne  commanded  the  whole 
line  in  person,  directing  every  move- 
ment, and  did  all  that  valour  and 
heroism  could  do  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  brave  officers  whose  destruc- 
tion he  observed  with  anguish.  Twice 
he  received  a  bullet,  either  of  which 
might  have  been  fatal — one  passing 
through  his  beaver,  and  the  other 
grazing  his  breast  The  Earl  of  Bal- 
carrcs  distinguished  himself  in  rallying 
the  disheartened  infantry ;  and  Brey- 
man,  commanding  the  German  flank, 
fell  dead  on  the  field.  The  Bruns- 
wickers  scattered  like  sheep,  before  a 
man  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  some  German  grenadiers,  who 
served  with  more  spirit  behind  a 
breast-work,  were  driven  from  their 
stockade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  American  general  remained  in 
camp,  overlooking  the  fidd;  but  his 
officers  fought  bravely,  and  none  more 
so  than  Benedict  Arnold,  who  hated 
him,  and  was  smarting  under  disgi*ace. 
This  hot-brained  fellow,  however,  had 
no  business  to  be  there.  He  was  not 
only  disobeying  orders,  but  actually 
at  this  time  hiM  no  command  in  the 
army;  and  yet,  being  in  rank  the  first 
officer  on  the  field,  he  flew  about  Issu- 
ing orders,  which  were  generally  obey- 
ed. Gates,  indignant  at  his  presump- 
tion, despatched  a  messenger  after 
him;  but  Arnold,  understan<ting  the 
design,  evaded  the  message  by  dashing 
Into  a  part  of  the  fight  where  no  one 
would  follow  him.  He  seemed  to  court 
death,  acting  more  like  a  madman 
than  a  soldier,  and  driving  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  artillery.  It  is 
singular  that  to  this  execrable  traitor, 
as  he  afterwards  showed  himself,  was 
owing  the  whole  merit  of  the  man- 
ceuvre  which  closed  the  day,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  America  a  battle 
npon  which  her  destinies  huofl^  sus- 
pended. Elom-ishing  his  sword,  and 
animating  the  troops  by  his  voice  and 


reckless  contempt  of  danger,  hebrought 
them  up  to  the  Hessian  intrenchmeot, 
carried  it  by  assault,  and,  while  spur- 
ring mto  the  sally-port,  received  a  shot 
in  his  leg,  which  killed  his  horse  upon 
the  spot.  It  was  this  crowning  ex- 
ploit that  forced  Bnrgoyne  back  to  hit 
camp,  from  which,  during  the  night,  he 
made  a  creditable  movement  of  his 
troops  to  higher  gronnds  without  far- 
ther loss.  Li  the  morning,  the  aban- 
doned camp  was  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  who  played  npon  \&  new 
position  with  an  incessant  cannomide. 

The  anecdotes  of  this  battle  are  full 
of  interest,  and  some  of  them  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance.  Soon  after 
the  decisive  turn  of  the  action^  Wfl- 
kinson,  the  American  officer  whom  I 
have  abready  quoted,  was  gallopiiig 
over  the  field  to  execute  some  order, 
when  he  heard  a  wounded  person  erf 
out — Protect  mcy  sir^  against  that  boy. 
He  turned  and  saw  a  British  officer 
wounded  in  both  legs,  who  had  been 
carried  to  a  remote  part  of  the  field, 
and  left  in  the  angle  of  a  fence,  and  at 
whom  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  was 
coolly  aiming  a  musket.  Wilkinsoa 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrest  the  atro- 
cious purpose  of  the  youngster,  and  in- 
quiring the  officer's  rank,  was  answered 
— *^  I  had  the  honour  to  command  the 
grenadiers."  He  of  course  knew  it  to 
be  Colonel  Ackland,  and  hunumely 
dismounted,  helped  him  to  a  horse, 
and,  with  aservant  to  take  care  of  him, 
sent  him  to  the  American  camp. 

In  his  own  narrative,  Bnrgoyne  did 
ample  justice  to  the  rest  of  this  stoiy ; 
but  it  will  bear  to  be  told  again  to 
another  generation.  The  Lady  Har- 
riet Ackland,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  in  the  British  camp.  She  bad 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Quebec^ 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1776  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  poor  hut  at  Chambly, 
where  he  had  fallen  sick,  and  there, 
exposing  herself  to  every  fatigue  aad 
danger,  had  assiduously  ministered  to 
his  comfort.  She  was  left  at  Tioon- 
deroga,  under  positive  injunctions  to 
remain  there;  but  her  husband  re- 
ceiving a  wound  in  the  affair  at  Gas- 
tleton,  while  pursuing  St  Clair,  she 
again  followed  him,  and  became  his 
nurse.  After  this,  refusing  to  retonit 
she  was  transported  in  such  a  cart  as 
could  be  constructed  in  the  camp,  to 
the   different  halting-places  of  the 
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annyy  idways  acoompaiiyuig  her  has- 
hand  with  the  grenadiers,  and  sharing 
the  pecnllar  exposures  of  the  van- 
gnard.  At  Stillwater  she  occupied  a 
tent,  adjoining  the  house  in  which 
Frazer  expired,  and  which  was  the 
lodge  of  the  Baroness  Beidesel,  who 
with  a  similar  fidelity  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  accom* 
pamed  by  her  three  little  children. 
Ladj  Ackland  is  described  by  Bnr- 
goyne  as  one  of  the  most  delicate,  as 
wdl  as  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex. 
She  was  bred  to  all  the  luxuries  and 
lefinameats  incident  to  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  while  thus  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  military  life,  was  far  ad- 
yanced  in  the  state  in  which  the 
hardiest  maht>n  requires  the  tenderest 
and  most  particular  defence. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  inconve- 
niaiees  of  such  a  presence,  the  resid- 
dence  of  these  ladies  in  the  British 
camp  had  thrown  additional  radiance 
cm  the  sunniest  days  of  hope  and  sue- 
oess,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
they  seemed  as  angels  in  the  eyes  of 
wounded  and  dying  men,  to  whiun 
they  ministered  Uke  sisters  or  mothers. 
The  Baroness  herself  has  left  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  scenes  through 
which  she  passed,  in  that  rude  shed 
on  the  Hudson.  ^'  On  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober,'' she  says,  ^^our  misfortunes 
began.''  She  had  invited  Burgoyne, 
with  Generals  Phillips  and  Frazer,  to 
dine  with  her  husband ;  but,  as  the 
hour  arrived,  she  observed  a  move- 
ment among  the  troops,  and  some 
Indians,  in  their  war  finery,  passing 
the  house,  gave  her  notice  of  the"  ap- 
proaching battle  by  their  yells  of  ex- 
ultation. Immediatelyafter,  she  heard 
the  report  of  artillery,  which  grew 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  skies  seemed 
coming  down.  At  four  o'clock,  her 
little  toble  standmg  ready,  instead  of 
the  cheerful  guests  for  whom  she  had 
prepared.  General  Frazer  was  brought 
in  helpless  and  £unt  with  bis  wound. 
Away  went  the  untasted  banquet,  and 
a  bea  was  set  in  its  place,  on  which 
the  pale  sufferer  was  laid.  A  surgeon 
examined  the  wound,  and  pronounced 
it  mortal.  The  ball  had  passed  through 
the  stomach,  which  was  unfortunately 
distended  by  a  bountiful  breakfast. 
The  general  desired  to  know  the  worst, 
and,  on  learning  his  extremity,  simply 
requested  that  he  might  be  buried 


on  the  hill,  beside  the  house,  where  a 
redoubt  had  been  erected,  at  the  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening;  but  the  Ba- 
roness afterward  heard  him  sigh  fre- 
quently,— "Oh,  fatal  ambition — ^poor 
General  Burgoyne,  —  oh,  my  poor 
wife!"  The  wounded  officers  were 
continually  brought  in,  till  the  little 
hut  became  an  hospital.  General  Rei- 
desel  came  to  the  house  for  a  moment, 
towards  nightfall,  but  it  was  only  to 
whisper  to  his  wife  to  pack  up  her 
movables,  and  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  retreat.  His  dejected  coun- 
tenance told  the  rest.  Soon  after, 
Lady  Ackland  was  informed  of  her 
husband's  misfortune,  and  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp. 

Consoling  her  distressed  compan- 
ion, and  ministering  to  the  wounded 
gentlemen — hushing  her  little  ones 
lest  they  should  disturb  General  Fra- 
zer, and  collecting  her  camp-ftunitnre 
for  the  antidpated  remove — ^thus  did 
the  fair  Reidesel  spend  the  long  dark 
night  that  followed.  Towards  three 
in  the  morning,  they  told  her  that  the 
Grcneral  showed  signs  of  speedy  dis- 
solution ;  and,  lest  they  should  inter- 
fere with  the  composure  of  the  dying 
man,  she  wrapped  up  her  little  ones 
and  carried  them  into  the  cellar.  He 
lingered  tUl  eight  o'clock,  firequently 
apologising  to  the  lady  for  the  trouble 
he  caused  her.  All  day  long,  the  body 
in  its  winding-sheet  lay  in  the  little 
room  among  the  sufferers,  the  ladies 
moving  about  in  their  charitable  mi- 
nistries, with  these  lamentable  sights 
before  them,  and  the  dreadful  cannon- 
ade incessantly  in  their  ears.  Greneral 
Gates,  now  in  possession  of  the  British 
trenches,  was  assailing  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  troops,  which,  with  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Baroness,  was 
becoming  every  hour  more  untenable. 
Burgoyne  had  decided  upon  a  further 
retreat ;  but,  magnanimously  resolved 
to  fulfil  General  Frazer's  request  to 
the  letter,  would  not  stir  tillsix  o'clock. 
This  was  the  more  noble,  as  the  enemy 
was  now  advancing,  and  had  set  fire 
to  a  house  not  far  off,  which  waa 
building  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Reidesel.  At  the  hour,  the 
corpse  was  brought  out,  amid  these 
impressive  scenes  of  fire  and  shinghter, 
and  under  the  constant  roar  of  artil- 
lery. It  was  attended  by  all  the  gen- 
erals to  the  redoubt.    The  procession 
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not  being  understood,  and  attracting 
tlie  notice  of  the  American  general,  was 
made  the  mark  of  the  cahnoD,  and  the 
balls  began  to  fall  thick  and  heavy 
around  the  graye.     Seyeral  passed 
near  the  BaroDess,  as  she  stood  trem- 
bling for  her  husband  at  the  door  of 
the  lodge.    Burgoyne  himself  has  de- 
scribed this  remarkable  funeral,  to 
which,  owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  the 
priest,  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  not 
wanting.     The  balls  bounded  upon 
the  redoubt,  and  scattered  the  earth 
alike  upon  the  corpse  and  the  train  of 
mourners ;  but  ^*  with  steady  attitude, 
and  unaltered  voice,^^  says  Burgoyne, 
the  clergyman,  Mr  Brudenel,  read  the 
burial  service,  rendered  doubly  solemn' 
by  the  danger,  the  booming  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  constant  fall  of  shot. 
The  shades  of  a  clouded  evening  were 
closing  upon  that  group  of  heroes,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  standing  together 
in  the  shadow  of  death ;  but  some  good 
angel  waved  his  wing  around  the  holy 
rite,  and  not  one  of  them  was  harmed. 
That  night  the  army  commenced  its 
retreat,  leaving  tiie  hospital  with  three 
hundred  sick  and  wounded   to  the 
mercy  of  General  Gates,  who  took 
charge  of  them  with  the  greatest  hu- 
manity.   Lady  Ackland  demanded  to 
be  sent  to  her  husband ;  but  Burgoyne 
could  only  offer  her  an  oi)en  boat  in 
which  to  descend  the  Hudson,  and  the 
night  was  rainy.    Nothing  daunted, 
she  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of;Burgoyne,  who  on  a  piece 
of  durty  wet  paper  scrawled  a  few 
words,  conuuending  her  to  General 
Gates,  and  suffered  her  to  embark. 
What  a  voyage,   in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  on  those  lone  waters  of  the 
Hudson  I  The  American  sentinel  heard 
the  approach  of  oars,  and  hailed  the 
advancing  stranger.  Her  only  watch- 
word was — a  woman  I    The  sentinel 
may  be  forgiven  for  scarce  trusting 
his  senses,  and  refusing  to  let  such  an 
apparition  go  on  shore,  till  a  superior 
officer  could  be  heard  from ;  but  it  was 
a  cheerless  delay  for  the  faithful  wife. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  known 
that  Lady  Ackland  was  the  stranger, 
she  was  welcomed  to  the  American 
camp,  where,  *^  it  is  due  to  justice," 
says  Burgoyne,  ^^  to  say  that  she  was 
received  with  all  the  humanity  and 
respect  that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and 
her  fortunes  deserved.'' 


The  HndMB  gMled  the  forlom 
intrenehmenta  to  which  the  BritiA 
general  now  retired,  and  its  forda  were 
all  in  possession  of  the  American 
forces.  By  means  of  these  fords  they 
had  regained  the  forte  on  Lake  George, 
and  the  road  to  Skenesboroiigfa,  ud 
aU  retreat  was  cut  off—- even  toe  des- 
perate retreat  which  Burgoyne  had 
proposed,  oi  abandoning  artiUeiy  and 
baggage,  and  carrying  nothing  away 
but  Ix^es  and  souls,  x  et  for  six  days 
his  proud  soul  stood  firm,  nnaUe  to 
endure  or  even  face  the  thonght  of 
surrender.  The  American  battvies 
were  constantly  at  play  upon  his  caiap. 
Blood  was  the  price  of  the  water  which 
they  were  forced  to  brlns^  from  the 
river.  The  house  whi<S  contained 
the  Baroness  and  her  children^  hidmg 
in  the  cellar,  was  riddled  with  shot. 
A  soldier,  whose  leg  was  nnder  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  had  the  other 
carried  off  bv  a  ball  as  he  lay  upon 
the  table.  After  six  such  days,  eves 
Burgoyne  saw  that  there  was  no  hope. 
He  signed  *'the  articles  of  Coaveo- 
tion,'*  and  the  next  day  snrrendaed  m 
the  field  of  Saratoga.  ^^From  tint 
day,"  says  a  British  writer,  ^^  America 
was  a  nation." 

After  the  surrender,  the  Baroneg 
Reidesel  went  to  join  her  hnabaBd  m 
the  American  camp.  Seated  in  i 
calash  with  her  children,  she  drove 
through  the  American  lines,  present- 
ing such  a  touching  picture  of  female 
virtue,  as  awed  even  the  oomnoQ 
soldiers,  and  moved  them  to  tean  as 
she  passed  along.  She  was  met  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  onoe  enjoyed  the 
command  of  the  armyin  whidh  shethv 
became  a  guest ;  one  whose  patriotism 
no  injury  m>m  his  country  conld  disaf- 
fect,and  whose  gallantry  and  politeneas 
no  severity  frt>m  his  foes  could  disain. 
Taking  Uie  duldren  from  the  caUsh, 
he  affectionately  kissed  them,  and  pre- 
senting his  hand  to  their  mother,  said 
pleasantly, — ^^  You  tremble,  madam! 
1  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid."  She  re- 
plied,— "  Sir,  your  manner  embddeiis 
me ;  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a  kns* 
hand  and  a  father  I "  She  soon  fomid 
that  it  was  General  Sdiuyler :  and  he 

afterwards  had  the  hapjHness  of  enter- 
taining both  her  and  General  Reidewl, 
with  Lady  Ackland,  her  husband,  and 
Burgoyne  himself,  at  his  hoqiitable 
manjdon  in  Albany,  ^^  not  as  enemies,'* 
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says  tlie  Baroness,  *^  but  as  Mends." 
"VV  Mle  thus  entertained,  Burgoyne  said 
one  day  to  his  host, — ^^  Yon  show  me 
much  kindness,  though  I  llaTe  done 
yon  much  harm.**  ^^  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  war,"  answered  Schuyler;  "let 
Bs  say  no  more  on  the  sobject."  The 
author  of  "  Hochelaga  "  adds  the  fol* 
lowing  painful  story,  with  reference  to 
Colonel Ackland.  Onapublicoccatton 
in  England,  he  heard  a  person  speak- 
ing of  the  Americans  as  cowards.  "He 
indignantly  reboked  the  libeller  of  his 
gallant  captors ;  a  duel  ensued  the  next 
morning,  and  tilie  noble  and  grateM 
soldier  was  carried  home  a  corpse." 

Of  poor  General  Burgoyne,  we  have 
partially  anticipated  the  subsequent 
history.  His  military  career  closed 
with  this  defeat ;  and  though,  on  his 
TCtarii  to  £n^and,  he  took  a  seat  in 
parliament,  his  chief  business,  as  a 
senator,  appears  to  hare  been  his  own 
defieoce  against  repeated  assaults  from 
hia  enemies.  Though  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  to  his  grare  the  appear- 
ance of  a  disconraged  and  broken  man, 
be  amnsed  himself  with  literary  pur- 
suits, and  in  1786  was  the  popular 
author  of  a  successfhl  play,  entitled 
*^  The  Hdresa."  About  six  years 
later,  he  was  priyately  committed  to 
his  grsTO,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  field  of  Saratoga  may 
not  be  regarded  by  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  by  Americans,  with  emo- 
tions as  near  akin  to  pleasure  as  the 
horrors  of  carnage  will  allow.  It  is  a 
field  firom  which  something  of  honour 
flows  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  in 
the  aingolar  history  of  which  eren  our 


holy  religion,  and  the  virtues  of  do- 
mestic life,  were  nobly  illustrated.  On 
the  one  side  was  patriotism,  on 
the  other  loyalty ;  on  both  sides  cour- 
tesy. If  the  figures  of  the  picture  are 
at  first  fierce  and  repulsive  —  the 
figures  of  brethren  armed  against 
brethren,  of  mercenary  Germans  and 
firantic  savages,  Canadian  rangers 
and  American  ploughmen,  all  bristling 
together  with  the  horrid  firont  of  war 
— what  a  charm  of  contrast  is  pre- 
sented, when  among  these  stem  and 
forbidding  groups  is  beheld  the  form 
of  a  Christian  woman  moving  to  and 
fro,  disarming  every  heart  of  every 
emotion  but  reverence,  softening  the 
misfortunes  of  defeat,  and  checking 
the  elation  of  victory  I  The  American 
may  justly  tread  that  battle-ground 
with  veneration  for  the  achievement 
which  secured  to  his  country  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  not 
without  a  holy  regard  for  the  disssters, 
which  were  as  the  travail-throes  of 
England,  in  giving  her  daughter  birth. 
And  the  Briton,  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  the  separation,  as  arising 
firom  the  nature  of  things,  may  always 
feel  that  it  was  happily  effected  at 
Saratoga,  where,  if  British  fortune 
met  with  a  momentary  reverse,  Bri- 
tish valour  was  untarnished;  and 
where  History,  if  she  declines  to  add 
the  name  of  a  new  field  to  the  ancient 
catalogue  of  England's  victories,  turns 
to  a  fairer  page,  and  gives  a  richer 
glory  than  that  of  conquest  to  her  old 
renown,  as  she  records  the  simple 
story  of  female  virtue,  heroism,  fidelity, 
and  piety,  and  inscribes  the  name  of 
Lady  Harriet  Ac^m^O). 
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A  TALB  OP  TBB  BtVOUAC. 


The  green  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the 
base  of  a  southern  spnr  of  the  Pjre- 
nees,  presented,  npon  a  spring  night 
of  the  year  1837,  a  scene  of  nnosnal 
life.    The  long  grass,  rarely  pressed 
save  by  some  errant  mountain-goat, 
or  tmant  donkey  from  the  plain,  was 
now  Ifdd  and  trodden  beneath  the  feet 
and  hoofe  of  a  host  of  men  and  horses ; 
the  young  trees,  neglected  by  the  wood- 
cutter in  farour  of  matnrer  timber, 
resounded  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
foraging-hatchet.    Up  the  centre  of 
the  hill,  an  arenue,  bare  of  wood,  but 
not  less  grass-grown  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  slope,  communicated 
with  the  steep  and  rocky  path  that 
zigzagged  up  the  face  of  the  superior 
mountain.     On.  either  side  of  this 
road — ^if  such  the  track  might  be  called, 
that  was  only  marked  by  absence  of 
trees — sevend  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
hussars,  lancers,  and  light  dragoons, 
had  established  their  bivouac.   There 
hadbeenhardfighting^over  that  ground 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  ; 
but  with  this  the  horsemen  had  little 
to  do.    On  the  other  hand,  the  frag- 
ments of  smoked  paper  strewing  the 
grass  showed  that  musketeers  had 
been  busy,  and  many  cartridges  ex- 
pended, amongst   those  very  trees, 
where  the  enemy  bad  made  a  vigor- 
ous stand  before  he  was  driven  up 
and  finally  over  the  mountain  by  the 
Qneen^s  troops.  A  little  higher,  where 
less  cover  was  to  be  had,  dead  bodies 
lay  thick ;  and  there  had  been  a  very 
fair  sprinkling  of  the  same,  in  great 
part  despoiled  of  clothes  by  the  re- 
tiring Carlists,  upon  the  luxuriant 
pasture  the  Christine  cavalry  now 
occupied.    From  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  bivouac,  however,  these 
offensive  objects  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  dragged  away.    The  in- 
fantry were  fhrther  in  advance  up 
the  mountain,  and  on  the  right  and 
left.    The  enemy  having  vacated  the 
plain  on  the  approach  of  a  superior 
force,  the  cavaliy  had  scarcely  got  a 
charge,  but  had  had,  upon  the  other 
hand,  a  large  amount  of  trotting  to 
and  fro,  of  scrambling  through  rugged 
lanes,  and  toiling  over  heavy  fields. 


They  had  also  had  a  pretty  view  of 
the  fighting,  in  which  they  were  pre- 
vented taking  a  share,  bat  whieh 
their  brass  bands  frequently  encou- 
raged by  martial  and  patriotic  mdo- 
dies;  and  they  had  received  more 
than  one  thorough  drenching  from  the 
heavy  showers  that  poured  down  at 
brief  intervals  from  sunrise  tiU  even- 
ing. The  sun  had  set,  however,  in  a 
clear  blue  sky ;  the  stars  shone  Inightl  j 
out ;  the  air  was  fresh  rather  tlun 
cold ;  and,  but  fbr  the  extreme  wet- 
ness of  the  grass,  the  night  was  by  do 
means  unfavourable  for  a  Mvouac 
Tins  inconvenience  the  men  obviated, 
in  some  measure,  by  cutting  away 
the  long  rank  herbage  with  their 
sabres,  ia  drdes  round  the  fires, 
made  with  some  difficultj  out  of 
the  green  moist  branches  of  oak  ud 
apple-trees ;  and  which,  fbr  a  while, 
g^ve  out  more  smoke  than  flame,  more 
stench  than  warmth. 

It  chanced  to  be  my  torn  fbr  doty 
that  night;  and  this  prevented  my 
following  the  example  of  most  of  ray 
brother-officers,  who,  after  eating  their 
share  of  some  Carlist  sheep,  (Uie  lazv 
commissariat  mules  were  fiftr  behlndj 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  doaks, 
with  logs  or  valises  under  their  heads^ 
and  with  the  excellent  resolution  of 
making  but  one  nap  of  it  finom  that 
moment  till  the  reveille  sounded.  I 
was  not  prevented  sleeping,  certainly; 
but  now  and  then  I  had  to  ronse  my- 
self and  go  the  round  of  the  poitioa 
of  the  encampment  occupied  by  my 
regiment,  to  see  that  the  hones  were 
properly  picketed,  the  sentries  at  ^bax 
posts,  and  that  all  was  right  aad  con- 
formable to  regulation.  Then  I  would 
lie  down  again  and  take  a  nap,  some- 
times at  one  fire,  someUmes  at  an- 
other. At  last,  a  couple  of  hoars  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  was  puzzled  to  ^nd 
one  to  lie  down  at ;  for  tbe  bivouac 
was  buried  in  sleep,  and  the  n^ected 
fires  had  been  ^owed  to  die  out,  or 
to  become  mere  heaps  of  smonldering 
ashes.  I  betook  myself  to  the  one 
that  gave  the  greatest  symptoms  of 
warmth,  -  and  on  which,  jost  as  I 
reached  it,  a  soldier  threw  an  armfbi 
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of  Bmall  branches.  Then,  falling  on 
his  knees  and  hands,  and  lowering  his 
head  till  his  chin  nearly  touched  the 
ground,  ke  blew  lustily  upon  the  em- 
bers, which  glowed  and  sparkled,  and 
finally  blazed  up,  casting  a  red  light 
upon  his  brown  and  mnstached  coun- 
tenance. I  recognised  a  German 
belonging  to  my  troop.  We  had 
several  Germans  and  Poles,  and  one 
or  two  Italians  and  Frenchmen,  in 
the  regiment ;  some  of  them  political 
refugees,  driven  by  want  to  a  station 
below  their  breeding ;  others,  scamps 
and  deserters  from  different  services, 
but  nearly  all  smart  and  daring  sol- 
diers, lliis  man,  Heinzel  by  name, 
was  rather  one  of  the  scampish  sort ; 
not  that  he  had^ever  suffered  punish- 
ment beyond  extra  guards  or  a  night 
in  the  black  hole,  but  he  was  reckless 
and  unsteady,  which  prevented  his  be- 
ing made  a  sergeant,  as  he  otherwise 
assuredly  would  have  been ;  for,  in  spite 
of  a  very  ugly  physiognomy  of  the  true 
Tartar  type,  he  was  a  smart-looking 
soldier,  a  devil  to  fight,  and  a  good 
writer  and  accountant.  He  had  been 
a  corporal  once,  but  had  been  reduced 
for  thrashing  two  Spanish  peasants, 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  aguar- 
diente.  He  said  they  had  tried  to 
make  him  desert;  which  was  likely 
enough,  for  they  had  certainly  fur- 
nished him  with  the  liquor  gratis, — an 
improbable  act  of  generosity  without 
ail  object.  But  he  could  not  prove  the 
alleged  inveiglement ;  the  civil  autho- 
rities, to  whom  the  boors  had  com- 
plained, pressed  for  satisfaction  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  punish  even  an 
appearance  of  excess  on  the  part  of 
mercenary  troops,  often  too  much 
disposed  to  ill-treat  the  inoffensive 
peasantry.  I  had  a  liking  for  Hein- 
zel, whom  I  fancied  above  his  station. 
He  spoke  tolerable  French ;  had  ra- 
pidly picked  up  English  in  our  regi- 
ment ;  and  expressed  himself,  in  his 
own  language,  in  terms  showing  him 
to  spring  from  a  better  class  than  that 
whence  private  soldiers  generally  pro- 
ceed. Moreover,  he  had  a  mellow 
voice,  knew  a  host  of  German  songs, 
and  tdthough  not  a  tithe  of  the  squad- 
ron understood  the  words,  all  listened 
with  pleased  attention  when  he  sang 
upon  the  march  Amdt's  dashing 
ditty  in  honour  of  Prince  Blucher, — 
every  note  of  which  has  a  sound  of 
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clashing  steel  and  clanging  trumpet, 
Hauff's  milder  and  more  sentimental 

«  SteK'  ich  in  fixutrer  Mitterntcht,^ 

and  other  popular  Soldaten-Ueder. 
Not  very  frequently,  however,  could 
he  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing ;  for  he 
was  of  humour  taciturn,  not  to  say 
sullen.  He  would  drink  to  excess 
when  the  chance  was  afforded  him ; 
and  although  he  could  bear  an  im- 
mense deal  either  of  wine  or  brandy 
without  its  affecting  his  head,  he  was 
oftener  the  worse  for  liquor  than  any 
other  foreigner  in  the  squadron,  with 
the  exception  of  one  infernal  Pole, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Bacchus,  and  would  find 
means  to  get  drunk  as  the  sow  of 
Davy  when  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
were  reduced  to  the  limpid  ele- 
ment. 

Having  got  up  a  respectable  blaze, 
Heinzel  produced  from  his[schapska 
a  small  wooden  pipe  and  a  bag  of 
tobacco;  filled  the  former,  lit.it  at 
the  fire,  and  with  an  ^^  Erlauben  Sie^ 
Herr  Lieutenant^^^  (he  usually  spoke 
German  to  me,)  seated  himself  at  a 
respectful  distance  upon  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk,  on  one  end  of  which  I  had 
taken  my  station. 

"  A  cold  morning,  Heinzel,"  said  I. 

"  Very  cold,  Hetr  Lieuteiumt;  will 
you  take  a  schnapps^  sir?" 

And  from  the  breast  of  his  jacket 
he  pulled  out  a  leather-covered  flask, 
more  than  half  full,  from  which  I 
willingly  imbibed  a  dram  of  very  re- 
spectable Spanish  brandy.  Consider- 
ing the  absence  of  rations,  and  our 
consequent  reduction,  since  the  pre- 
ceding morning,  from  beef,  bread,  and 
wine,  to  quivering  mutton  and  spring 
water,  I  at  first  gave  Heinzel  infinite 
credit  for  having  husbanded  this  drop 
of  comfort.  But  I  presently  dis- 
covered that  I  was  indebted  for  my 
morning  glass  to  no  excess  of  sobriety 
on  his  part,  but  to  his  having  fallen 
in  with  a  Spanish  canteen-woman, 
whom  he  had  beguiled  of  a  flaskfal  in 
exchange  for  two  lawful  reals  of  the 
realm. 

The  cordial  had  invigorated  and 
refreshed  me,  and  I  no  longer  felt  in- 
clined to  sleep.  Neither  to  all  appear- 
•  ance  did  Heinzel,  who  sat  in  an  easy 
soldierly  attitude  upon  his  end  of  the 
log,  gazing  at  the  fire  and  smoking  in 
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silence.  It  oecofred  to  Bie  as  a  good 
opportnMt  J  to  leam  if  my  snspicioiis 
were  well-foiinded,  and  if  he  had  not 
once  been  something  better  than  a  pri- 
Tate  dri^^n  in  the  service  of  her 
Catbolie  mijesty.  We  ware  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  one  soldier^  who 
lay  at  length,  and  apparently  asleep, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  closely 
wrapped  in  his  red  cloak,  whose  ooUar 
partially  concealed  his  face. 

''  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  I  to  Heiozel 

The  German  rose  from  his  seat, 
w&ULed  round  the  fire,  and  drew  the 
cloak  collar  a  little  aside,  disclosiiig  a 
set  of  features  of  mild  and  agreeable 
expression.  The  man  was  not  asleep^ 
or  else  the  teaching  of  his  cloak 
awakened  him,  for  I  saw  the  firelight 
glance  npon  his  eyes ;  bot  he  said  no* 
thing,  and  Heiazel  returned  to  his 
place. 

''  It  is  Frans  Schmidt.'' 

I  knew  this  yonng  man  well,  al- 
thongh  he  belonged  to  a  different 
squadron,  as  an  exceedingly  clean 
well-behaved  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
most  daring  fellows  that  ever  threw 
leg  over  saddle.  In  fact,  from  the 
colonel  downwards,  no  man  was  better 
known  than  Schmidt.  Hewasasftoi* 
did  horseman,  and  had  attracted  notice 
upon  almost  the  first  day  he  joined, 
by  a  feat  of  equitation.  There  was  a 
horse  which  had  nearly  broken  the 
^  heart  of  the  riding-master,attd  the  bones 
of  eveiy  man  who  had  mounted  him. 
The  IxTite  would  go  pretty  quietly  in 
the  riding-school,  but  as  soon  as  he 
got  into  Uie  ranks,  he  took  offence  at 
something  or  other — whether  the  nu- 
merous society,  the  waving  of  pennons, 
or  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  it  was 
impossible  to  decade — and  started  off 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  kicking  and 
Ci^)ering,  and  ikying  every  imagin* 
able  prt^.  The  rough-ridm  had  lUl 
tried  him,  but  could  make  nothing  of 
him.  Still,  as  he  was  a  showy  young 
horse,  the  eolonel  was  loath  to  have 
him  cast ;  when  one  day,  as  we  went 
out  to  diUl,  and  Beelzebub,  as  the  men 
had  baptised  the  re^&actory  beast,  had 
just  ^ven  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  regiment  a  severe  fall,  Schmidt 
vofamteered  to  nomnt  Mm.  His  offer 
was  aceepted.  He  was  in  the  saddle 
in  a  second ;  but  befoie  his  ri|^t  foot 
was  in  the  stimp,  or  his  lanoe  iifthe 
bscketythe  demoa  was  off  with  him, 


over  a  stiff  wall  aad  a  faieaA 
and  across  a  dangerons  emntiy,  at  & 
slapping  pace.  Schmidt  rode  beuti- 
fo^y.  Nothing  ooold  stir  him  frot 
his  saddle  \  he  endured  thehock-kip 
and  other  wilfiil  eccentridlia  of  hk 
headstrong  steed  with  perlset  oMiiier. 
ence,  and  amnsed  himself,  as  he  flev 
over  the  county,  by  gemg  fknqgl 
the  laaee-exercise,  in  ths  most  pafMt 
manner  I  ever  beheld.  At  last  Im 
got  the  horse  in  hand,  and  eirckdhin 
in  a  kuge  heavy  fidd,  till  the  sweat 
ran  off  Us  bide  in  streams;  thealM 
/rotted  qoietly  back  to  the  eobmn. 
From  that  hour  he  rode  ^  beasts 
which  became  one  of  thebestandiaoet 
docile  chaigersintheeorps.  Bedaebob 
had  found  his  master,  and  knev  it 

The  attention  Schmidt  drewnpoa 
himself  by  this  incident,  was  sostaiaed 
by  subsequent  pecnliaritiesio  Uscoa- 
duct.  The  ci^[>tain  of  bis  troop  vished 
.to  have  him  made  a  corporal;  bot  be 
refused  the  grade,  although  be  nigbt 
be  well  assured  it  would  h»d  to  bi^ 
ones.  He  preferred  serving  as  a  pii- 
vato  soldier,  and  did  his  duty  admir* 
aUy,  but  was  more  popidar  witb  his 
officers  than  with  his  coarades, » 
account  of  his  reserved  mauMr,  and 
o^  the  little  disposition  he  showed  to 
share  the  sports  or  revels  of  tbe  latter. 
Before  the  enemiy  he  was  Mess 
almost  to  a  fault,  exposing  bis  lifefor 
the  mere  pkasnre,  as  it  seemed,  of 
doing  so,  whenever  the  opportaaitj 
offered.  He  did  not  cotton  madi,  ai 
thephrase  goes,  with  any  0De,hatiBhis 
more  sociable  moments,  and  when  their 
squadrons  happened  to  be  togeUier, 
he  was  more  fireqneatly  seen  with 
Heinzel  than  with  any  body  else.  Is 
manner  he  was  very  mild  and  qsi^t, 
exceedingly  silent,  and  would  soiDe- 
times  pass  whole  days  without  opening 
his  lips,  save  to  answer  to  his  bsbm 
at  roU-calL 

To  return,  however,  to  MasterHejn- 
zeL  I  was  resolved  to  leam  sometbing 
of  his  history,  and,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  out,  began  to  speak  to  bim  « 
his  native  country,  generally  fbe  b^ 
topic  to  open  a  German's  heart,  u» 
make  him  communicative.  Heinsd 
gave  into  the  snare,  andgndnsUxl 
brought  him  to  talk  of  hunself.  1 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  a  soldier  n 
his  own  country— thinking  it  poesUe 
he  mii^t  be  a  deserter  firoB  aome  Ger- 
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msB  aerfioe ;  but  his  replj  was  c6n- 
tndictorj  of  this  notion. 

**  All  mj  seiTice  has  been  in  Spain, 
sir,"  he  said;  ^'  and  it  is  not  two  years 
sinoe  I  first  pnt  on  a  soldier's  coat, 
althongfa  in  one  sense,  I  may  say,  I 
was  bom  in  the  army.  For  I  first  saw 
light  on  the  disastroos  day  of  Wa- 
gmn,  and  my  father,  an  Austrian 
Ijfrenadier,  was  killed  at  the  bridge  of 
Znaym.  My  modier,  a  sutler,  was 
wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  spent  ball 
whilst  supporting  his  head,  and  trying 
to  recall  the  life  that  had  fled  for  ever; 
and  ahhongh  she  thonght  little  of  the 
hnrt  at  the  time,  it  occasioned  her 
death  a  few  months  afterwards." 

**  A  melancholy  start  in  the  world," 
I  remarked.  "  The  regiment  should 
hare  adopted  and  made  a  soldier  of 
tiie  chfld  bom  within  sound  of  cannon, 
and  deprived  of  both  father  and  mo- 
ther bj  the  diances  of  war." 

^'  Better  ibr  me  if  the  regiment  had, 
I  dare  say,"  replied  Heinzel ;  **  but 
somebody  else  adopted  me,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  do  some- 
thing for  myself,  fighting  was  no 
longer  in  ftshion.  I  might  think  my- 
self lucky  that  I  was  not  left  to  die  by 
the  road-side,  for  in  those  days  sol- 
diers* orphans  were  too  plenty  for  one 
in  a  hundred  to  find  a  foster-father." 

**  And  who  acted  as  yours  ?  " 

**'  An  elderly  gentleman  of  Wurz- 
burg,  at  whose  door  my  mother,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  sickness,  one 
evening  fell  down.  Incapacitated  by 
ill-health  from  pursuing  her  former 
laborious  and  adventurous  occupation, 
she  had  wandered  that  far  on  her  way 
to  Nassau,  her  native  country.  She 
never  got  there,  but  died  at  Wurzburg, 
and  was  burled  at  the  charges  of  the 
excellent  Ulrich  Esch,  who  further 
smoothed  her  dying  pillow  by  the 
fffOD^e  that  I  shoSd  be  cared  for, 
and  brought  up  as  his  child.  Herr 
Esch  had  been  a  shopkeeper  in  Co- 
logne, but  having  early  amassed,  by 
dmt  of  industry  and  ihigality,  the 
moderate  competency  he  coveted,  he 
bad  retired  firom  business,  and  settled 
down  in  a  snug  country-house  in  the 
•sutbuibs  of  Wurzburg,  where  he  fell 
In  love  and  got  mamed.  Smce  then 
several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
union,  In  other  respects  happy,  had 
{iroveddiildless.  It  was  a  great  vexa- 
tion to  the  worthy  man  imd  to  his 


me^  sweet-tempered  spouse,  when 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  admit 
the  small  probability  of  thehr  ever 
being  blessed  with  a  family.  Herr 
£sdi  tried  to  draw  consolation  from 
his  pipe,  his  wife  from  her  pet  dogs 
and  bhtls;  but  these  were  poor  substi- 
tutes for  tiie  cheering  presence  of  chil- 
dren, and  more  than  once  the  pair  had 
consulted  together  on  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  child.  They  still  demurred, 
however,  when  my  mother's  arrival 
and  subsequent  death  put  an  end  to 
thefar  indecision.  The  Idnd-heartodl 
people  received  her  into  their  house, 
and  bestowed  every  care  upon  her, 
and,  when  she  departed,  liiey  took 
me  before  the  justice  of  peace,  and 
formally  adopted  me  as  thehr  child. 
For  some  months  my  situation  was 
most  enviable.  Trae,  that  old  Hann- 
chen,  the  sour  housekeeper,  looked 
upon  me  with  small  fiivour,  and  was 
occasionally  heard  to  mutter,  when 
my  presence  gave  her  additional  trou* 
ble,  something  about  beggar's  brats 
and  foundlings.  Trae  also  that  Fido, 
the  small  white  lapdog,  viewed  me 
with  manifest  jealousy,  and  that 
Mops,  the  big  poodle,  made  felonious 
attempts  to  bite,  which  finally  occa- 
sioned his  banishment  from  the  pre- 
mises. I  was  too  young  to  be  sensible 
to  these  small  outbreaks  of  envy,  and 
my  infancy  glided  happily  away ;  when 
suddenly  there  was  great  jubilee  in  the 
house,  and,  after  eight  years  of  childless 
wedlock,  Madame  Esch  presented  her 
husband  with  a  son.  This  event  made 
a  vast  difference  hi  my  position  and 
prospects,  although  I  still  had  no  rea-  * 
son  to  complain  of  my  lot.  My  wortiiy 
foster-parents  did  their  duty  by  me, 
and  did  not  ibrget,  in  their  gush  of 
joy  at  the  birth  of  a  child  to  their  old 
age,  the  daims  of  the  orphan  they  had 
gathered  up  at  their  door.  In  due  time 
I  was  sent  to  school,  where,  being  ex- 
tremely idle,  I  remained  unusually 
late  before  I  was  held  to  have  amassed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  to  qua- 
Ufy  me  for  a  seat  on  a  high  stool  in  a 
Wurzburg  counting-house.  I  was  a 
desperately  lazy  dog,  and  a  bit  of  a 
scapegrace,  with  a  turn  for  making 
iMid  verses,  and  ridiculous  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  liberty,  both  individual  and 
national.  My  foster-father's  intention 
was  to  establish  me,  after  a  certida 
period  <tf  probatioii,  in  asbop  or  small 
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bnisiness  ot  my  own ;  bat  the  acconnts 
he  got  of  me  irom  my  employers  were 
so  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  one  or  two  mad 
pranks  I  played  caused  so  mnch  scan- 
d^  in  the  town,  that  he  deferred  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  and  thinking 
that  absence  firom  home,  and  a  strict 
taskmaster,  might  be  beneficial,  he 
started  me  off  to  Frankfort-on*the- 
Maine,  where  a  clerk's  place  was  ready 
for  me  in  the  office  of  the  long-estab- 
lished and  highly  respectable  firm  of 
Schranbe  &  Co." 

Here  Heinzel  broke  off  the  narrative 
strain  into  which  he  had  insensibly 
fallen,  and  apologised  for  intruding 
upon  me  so  commonplace  a  tale.  But 
he  had  got  into  the  vein,  I  saw,  and 
was  willing  enough  to  go  on ;  and,  on 
my  part,  I  was  curious  to  hear  his  story  * 
out,  although  I  had  ahready  assigned 
to  it,  m  my  mmd,  the  not  unnatural 
termination  of  flight  from  a  severe 
employer,  renunciation  by  the  adop- 
tive father,  and  consequent  destitution 
and  compulsory  enlistment.  I  begged 
him  to  continue,  and  he  did  not  need 
much  pressing. 

''*'  Frankfort  is  a  famous  place  for 
Jews,"  continued  Heinzel, "  and  Jews 
are  notoriously  sharp  men  of  business; 
but  the  entire  synagogue  might  have 
been  searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
thorough  Hebrew  in  character  and 
practice  than  that  very  Christian  mer- 
chant, Herr  Johann  Schraube.  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  themselves  as  disa- 
greeable as  possible.  A  little,  bandy- 
legged, ill-made  man,  with  small  ferret's 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of 
unbounded  obstinacy  and  self-conceit; 
he  had  a  pleasant  way  of  repeating 
his  own  words  when  he  ought  to  have 
listened  to  the  answer,  was  never  known 
to  smile  except  when  he  had  made 
somebody  miserable,  or  to  grant  a 
favour  till  he  had  surlily  reliised  it  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times.  His  way  of 
speaking  was  like  the  snap  of  a  dog. 
Every  body  about  him  hated  and  fear- 
ed him ;  his  wife  and  children,  his  ser- 
vants, his  clerks,  and  even  his  partner, 
a  tall  strapping  fellow  who  could  have 
crushed  him  with  his  foot  like  a  weasel, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  literally  trem- 
bled in  presence  of  the  concentrated 
bile  of  his  amiable  associate.  I  anti- 
cipated a  pleasant  time  of  it  under  the 


rule  of  snch  a  domestic  tyrant,  espe- 
cially as  it  had  been  arranged  tliat  I 
was  to  live  in  the  house.  Aoooidingly, 
a  bed-chamber  was  allotted  to  me. 
I  took  my  meals,  with  some  otherB  of 
the  clerks,  at  the  lower  and  of  the 
family  dinner-table,  and  passed  ten 
hours  a-day  in  writing  letten  and  mak- 
ing out  accounts.  My  scantymoments 
of  relaxation  I  was  rain  to  pass  ^dier 
out  of  doors  or  reading  in  the  comtt- 
ing-house;  for  although  nominafly 
treated  as  one  <^  the  family,  I  oonld 
see  that  my  presence  in  the  oommoB 
sittbg-room  was  any  thing  but  w^ 
come  to  Schraube  and  his  orde.  id- 
together  I  led  a  dog's  life,  and  I  make 
no  donbt  I  should  have  deserted  my 
blotting-book  and  fled  back  to  Wnrz- 
burg,  had  I  not  found  one  consolation 
amongst  all  these  disagreeables.  Herr 
Schraube  had  a  daughter  of  the  name 
of  Jacqueline-— a  b^utifnl  girl,  wkk 
golden  curls  and  laughing  eyes,  gay 
and  lively,  but  coquettish  and  some- 
what satirical.  With  this  young 
lady  I  feU  in  love,  and  spoiled  innu- 
merable quires  of  post  paper  in  scrib- 
bling bad  poetry  in  praise  of  her 
charms.  But  it  was  long  before  I 
dared  to  offer  her  my  rhymes;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  she  had  no  sospiokw 
of  my  flame.  How  could  she  poenbly 
suspect  that  her  father's  new  deric,  ci 
whose  existence  she  was  scareeiy 
conscious,  save  firom  seeing  him  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  at  the  furtiiest  extre- 
mity of  the  dlnlng-table,  would  dare 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  with  thoofj^ts  of 
love.  She  had  no  lack  of  more  eilgibte 
adorers;  and,  although  she  encou- 
raged none  of  them,  there  was  ods 
shambling  lout  of  a  fellow,  with  rom^ 
shoulders  and  a  sodden  counteDanoe, 
whom  her  father  particularly  favoured, 
because  he  was  exceedingly  rich,  vsA 
whose  addresses  he  insisted  on  her 
admitting.  Like  every  body  ebe,  she 
stood  in  much  awe  of  old  Schnmbe; 
but  her  repngnance  to  this  anitor  gsre 
her  courage  to  resist  his  will,  an^  for 
some  time,  the  matter  remained  in  a 
sort  of  undedded  state ;  stupid  Gottlieb 
coming  continually  to  the  house,  ea^ 
couraged  and  made  much  of  by  the 
&ther,  but  snubbed  and  tunied  into 
ridicule  by  the  vivadous  and  petalant 
daughter,  both  of  whom,  probably, 
trusted  that  thne  wQuld  change 
other's  determination. 
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**  Sach  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
one  ereiiing  as  I  sat  in  the  coonting- 
hoose  hard  at  work  at  an  invoice,  a 
servant  came  in  and  said  that  Miss 
Jacqueline  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
A  snmmons  to  appear  at  the  Pope^s 
footstool  woold  not  have  surprised  me 
jsaore  than  this  message  from  a  yonng 
ladj  who  had  long  occupied  mj 
thoogfata,  bnt  had  never  seemed  in 
the  least  to  heed  me.  Sincelhadbeen 
in  the  honse,  we  had  not  exchanged 
words  half-a-dozen  times,  and  what 
could  be  the  reason  of  this'  sudden 
notice  ?  Without  waithig  to  reflect, 
however,Ihuniedtoher presence.  She 
was  seated  at  her  piano,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  music  scattered  about;  and  her 
first  words  dissipated  the  romantic 
dreams  I  had  begun  to  indulge  on  my 
way  from  the  counting-house  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  had  heard  I  was 
clever  with  my  pen,  and  she  bad  a 
piece  of  music  to  copy.  Would  I 
oblige  her  by  doing  it?  Although  I 
had  never  attempted  such  a  thing,  I 
unhesitatin^y  accepted  the  task,  over- 
joyed at  what  I  flattered  myself  might 
lead  to  intimacy.  I  sat  up  all  tbat< 
night,  labouring  at  the  song,  and  after 
spi^linff  two  or  three  copies,  succeeded 
in  producing  one  to  my  satisfaction. 
Jacqueline  was  delighted  with  it, — 
thanked  me  repeatedly, — spoke  so 
kindly,  and  smiled  so  sweetly  that 
my  head  was  almost  turned,  and  I 
ventured  to  kiss  her  hand.  She 
seemed  rather  surprised  and  amused 
than  angry,  but  took  no  particular 
notice,  and  dismissed  me  with  another 
piece  of  music  to  copy.  This  was 
done  with  equal  despatch  and  correct- 
ness, and  procured  me  another  inter- 
view with  Jacqueline,  and  a  third 
similar  task.  Thenceforward  the 
supply  of  work  was  pretty  regular, 
and  took  up  all  my  leisure  time,  and 
often  a  good  part  of  my  nights.  But 
in  such  service  I  was  far  from  grudg- 
ing tCNl,  or  lamenting  loss  of  sleep. 
Kearly  every  day  I  found  means  of 
seeing  Jacqueline,  either  to  return 
mnsic,  to  ask  a  question  about  an 
lU^lible  bar,  or  on  some  simDar  pre- 
text. She  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  admiration  not  at  once  to  detect 
my  sentiments.  Apparently  they  gave 
her  no  offence ;  at  any  rato  she  showed 
10  marks  of  displessure  when,  after  a 
short  time,  I  ventured  to  substitute. 


for  the  words  of  a  song  I  copied,  some 
couplets  of  my  own  which,  although 
doubtless  more  fervent  in  style  than 
meritorious  as  poetry,  could  not  leave 
her  in  doubt  of  my  feelings  towards 
her.  I  even  thought,  upon  our  next 
meeting  at  the  dinner-table,  after  she 
had  received  this  effusion,  that  her 
cheek  was  tinged  with  a  blush  when 
I  caught  her  bright  blue  eye.  With 
such  encouragement  I  continued  to 
poetise  at  a  furious  rato,  sometimes 
substituting  my  verses  for  those  of 
songs,  at  others  writing  them  out  upon 
delicate  pink  paper,  with  a  border  of 
lyres  and  myrtles,  and  conveying  tiiem 
to  her  in  the  folds  of  the  music.  She 
never  spoke  to  me  of  them,  but  neither 
did  she  return  them;  and  I  was  satis- 
fied with  this  passive  acceptance  of 
my  homage.  Thus  we  went  on  for 
some  time,  I  sighing  and  she  smiling ; 
until  at  last  I  could  no  longer  restrain 
my  feelings,  but  fell  at  her  feet  and 
confessed  my  love.  A  trifling  but  sig- 
nificant circumstance  impelled  me  to 
this  decisive  stop.  Going  into  the 
sitting-room  one  afternoon,  I  beheld 
^her  standing  at  the  window,  engaged 
in  the  childish  occupation  of  breathing 
on  the  glass  and  scribbling  with  her 
finger  upon  the  clouded  smface.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  this  pastime  that 
I  approached  her  closely  before  she 
seemed  aware  of  my  presence,  and  was 
able  to  read  over  her  shoulder  what 
she  wrote  upon  the  pane.  To  my  in- 
expressible delight,  I  distinguished 
the  initials  of  my  name.  Just  then 
she  turned  her  head,  gave  a  faint  co- 
quettish scream,  and  hurriedly  smear- 
ed the  characters  with  her  hand.  My 
heart  beat  quick  with  joyful  surprise; 
I  was  too  agitated  to  speak,  but,  laying 
down  the  mnsic  I  carried,  I  hurried 
to  my  apartment  to  meditate  in  soli- 
tude on  what  had  passed.  I  beheld 
my  dearest  dreams  approaching  rea- 
lisation. I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
Jacqueline  loved  me ;  and  although  I 
was  but  her  father^s  derk,  and  he  was 
reputed  very  wealthy,  yet  she  was  one 
of  many  children — my  kind  foster 
paront  had  promised  to  establish  mo 
in  business — and,  that  done,  there 
would  be  no  very  great  impropriety 
in  my  offering  myself  as  Herr 
Schraube's  son-in-law.  Upon  the 
strength  of  these  reflections,  the  next 
time  1  found  myself  alone  with  Jacquo- 
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line,  I  made  my  dedaratioii.  Thrice 
bitter  wte  the  oisenchBiitment  of  that 
moment.  Her  first  words  aw^l  awaj 
mj  yisiODS  of  happiness  as  anm- 
mariljr  as  her  fingers  had  effaced  the 
letters  npon  the  taniished  glass.  Bat 
the  glass  remained  uninjmed,  whilst 
m J  heart  was  braised  and  almost 
broken  by  the  shock  it  now  sustained. 
Ify  avowal  of  love  was  received  with 
arocted  surprise,  and  with  cc^d  and 
cattinff  scorn.  In  an  install  the  castle 
of  cards,  which  for  weeks  and  months 
I  had  bvilt  and  decorated  with  iowers 
of  love  and  fimcy,  fell  with  a  crash, 
and  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  save 
tiie  desolation  its  rain  caused,  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  arrant  coquette, 
whose  coqnetrj,  however,  I  now  be- 
fieve,  sprang  rather  from  utter  want 
ef  thought  than  innate  badness  of 
heart.  Her  arch  looks,  herfiriendij 
words,  her  wreathed  smiles,  the  very 
Initials  on  the  window,  were  so  many 
limed  twigs,  set  for  a  siUy  bird. 
Jacqueline  had  all  the  while  been  act- 
ing. But  what  was  comedy  to  her 
was  deep  tragedy  to  me.  I  fied  from 
her  presence,  my  heart  fuU,  my  cheeks 
buraing,  my  pulse  throbbing  with  in- 
dignation. And  as  I  meditated,  in 
tiie  silence  of  my  chamber,  npon  my 
own  folly  and  her  crael  coquetry,  I 
felt  my  fond  love  turn  into  furious 
hate,  and  I  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
Bow,  I  knew  not,  but  my  will  was  so 
strong  that  I  was  certain  <tf  finding  a 
way.  Unfortunately,  an  importunity 
speedQy  offered  itself. 

^^  For  some  days  I  was  stupefied  by 
the  severity  of  my  disappointment. 
I  went  through  my  counting-house 
duties  mechanically;  wrote,  moved, 
got  up  and  lay  down,  with  the  dull 
regularity,  almost  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness, of  an  automaton.  I  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  the  sight  of  Jac- 
queline, who,  of  course,  took  no  notice 
of  me,  and  studiously  averted  her  eyes 
firom  me,  as  I  thou^t,  when  we  met 
at  meals;  perhaps  some  feeling  of 
shame  at  the  cruel  part  she  had  acted 
made  her  unwiUing  to  encounter  my 
gaze.  My  leisure  time,  although  not 
very  abundant,  hung  heavily  upon 
my  hands,  now  that  1  had  no  music 
to  copy,  no  amorous  sonnets  to  write. 
A  fellow-derk,  observmg  my  dulness 
and  melancholy,  firequently  urged  me 
to  aeoompany  him  to  a  kmd  of  dub. 


held  at  a  kM^  m 
he  was  wont  to  pass  his 
At  last  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
suaded;  and  finding  tempomy 
Uvion  of  my  misfortnne  in  the 
oi  canaster  and  Bhine  wine,  and  im 
the  boisteroas  mirth  of  a  jovial  noisy 
circle,  I  soon  became  a  rogolar  tsven- 
haunter ;  and,  in  order  Co  pass  pait 
of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  mnmmg^ 
over  the  bottle,  I  piocucd  a  key  to 
the  house-door,  by  BMaos  ai  which. 
I  was  able  to  |^  in  aad  oat  at 
hours  that  would  have  raised  Hot 
Schranbe^s  indignati<m  to  the  veiy 
highest  pitch,  had  he  been  MraseoT 
thepraedoe. 

^^It  chanced  one  night,  or  nther 
morning,  as  I  ascended  the  alcps, 
of  mingled  wood  and  bridE,  that 
led  to  the  door  <^  my  eaqiloycr  a 
spadoua  but  old-feshkMied  dwel- 
ling, that  I  dropped  my  key,  and, 
owing  to  the  extreme  darimeos,  had 
difllealty  in  finding  it.  WhUat  8P«|H 
ing  in  the  dusty  comers  of  the  staks, 
my  fingers  suddenly  encountered  a 
small  piece  of  paper  protrading  tnm. 

crack.  I  pulled  it  out;  it  was 
folded  in  the  form  of  a  noie,  aad  I 
took  it  up  to  my  room.  There  was 
no  address ;  but  the  contents  did  aot 
leave  me  long  in  ignoraBce  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  epistle  wan  intendfd 
The  first  Une  contained  the  name  cf 
Jacqueline,  which  was  v^ieated,  cou- 
pled with  innumerable  tender  epithets, 
in  various  parts  of  the  billet-doaz. 
It  was  signed  by  a  certain  Theodore, 
and  c<mtained  the  usual  protest  atioBa 
of  unbounded  love  and  eternal  fidelity, 
which,  finom  time  immemorial,  loven 
have  made  to  their  mistreaoee^  Who- 
ever the  writer,  he  had  evidently  feud 
favour  with  Jacqueline ;  for  again  aad 
again  he  repeated  how  liappy  lierloTe 
made  him.  Apparendy,  he  was  by 
no  means  so  certain  (tf  the  father's 
good-will,  and  had  not  yet  veatmed 
to  approach  him  in  tlie  character  of 
an  aspirant  to  his  daughter^a  hand; 
for  he  deplored  the  difihmlties  he  fere- 
saw  in  that  quarter,  and  discassed  the 
propriety  of  getting  introduced  to 
Herr  Schraube,  and  seeking  his  ooa- 
sent.  He  begged  Jacqueline  to  teQ 
him  when  he  might  venture  such  a 
step.  The  letter  did  not  refer  to  say 
previous  ones,  but  seemed  written  in 
consequenceof a  verbal  undonstaadng; 


and  tte  vntar  foaiaded  kii  mslnsB 
oflHrpromin  topbceher  auMrersto 
Mb  miaarreB  ia  the  aame  piaoe  where 
flhe  finnd  thew,  twice  ia  every  week, 
i^en   i^poiatod   days,  which  were 


^'The  penisal  of  this  letter  renv«d 
in  my  breast  the  desire  of  rerenge 
wliidk  its  poaseBiiiMi  gave  me  a 
praBpeoi  0f  gratifying.  At  that  mo- 
meat  I  waald  not  hare  bartered  the 
^imaj  wcnp  of  paper  for  the  laigest 
note  «ver  ianied  fipoat  a  baak.  I  did 
BOt,  it  18  trae,  immediately  lee  ia  what 
way  its  disooreiy  was  to  serve  my 
ygqwac,  bat  that,  somehow  or  other, 
It  would  do  so,  I  iostmctiTeiy  felt. 
AAor  aiatare  ooBsideratiaa,  I  qaiedy 
dcacended  the  stairs,  aad  lestosed 
the  letter  to  the  hiding-plaoe  wheace 
Ihadtaheait  That  afternoon  it  had 
^sappeaiad,  aad  oa  the  I6ik>wing  day, 
wrliidi  was  one  of  those  ^ipointed,  I 
withdrew  from  the  same  erevioe  Jac- 
^aeUae's  perfmaed  aad  tender  roply 
to  her  beloved  Theodore.  It  breathed 
the  warmest  attaohmeat.  The  co- 
qaette,  who  liad  tnfled  so  emeUy  with 
any  feeKngs,  was  in  her  torn  eanght 
in  Capld*B  toils ;  and  I  might  have 
deemed  her  soffideatiy  ehastised  for 
her  treatment  (^  me  by  the  anxieties 
«nd  diffiealties  with  whieh  her  love 
was  eonroaed.  6he  wrote  to  her  ad- 
mirer, that  he  must  not  yet  think  of 
speaking  to  her  father,  or  even  of 
getting  mtrodnced  to  him ;  for  that, 
in  tbe  fimt  place,  Henr  Schrai^  had 
cAeeiB  in  pecoliar  aversioo,  and  wonld 
aoi  tolerate  them  in  bis  honse ;  and, 
seccmdly,  it  bad  long  been  his  inten- 
tkm  to  many  her  to  Gottlieb  Loffcl, 
wiio  was  xieh,  ugly,  aad  stnpid,  and 
whom  she  oonld  aot  bear.  She  bid 
Theodofe  be  patient,  and  of  good 
coonge;  lor  that  she  would  be  tme  to 
him  till  death,  and  never  marry  the 
odious  saitor  they  tried  to  force  upon 
her,  but  woold  do  sH  in  her  power  to 
ehangeher&ther's  pnrpose,  andincUne 
haai  £ivonrably  to  the  man  of  her 
dMce.  WhilstdeploringoldSchraobe's 
eold-blooded  and  obstinate  character, 
she  still  was  sanguine  that  in  the  main 
he  desired  her  happiness,  and  would 
not  destroy  it  for  ever  by  uniting  her 
to  a  maa  she  detested,  aad  by  sever- 
ing lier  from  him  with  whom  alone 
wonld  life  be  worth  having,  from  her 
int  aod  omly  love,  her  dearest  Theo- 


dooe,  &e^  d«.  And  ao  fertl^,  witk 
renewed  vows  of  anfeiiliag  affection. 
This  was  a  highly  zmf^ortaat  letter, 
as  letting  me  farther  iato  the  secrets 
of  the  lovers.  So  the  lucky  Theodore, 
who  had  so  fascinaled  Jacqadine,  was 
SA  officer.  That  the  old  gentleman 
hated  militttry  men,  I  was  akeady 
aware;  aad  it  was  no  news  to  me  that 
his  das^ter  entertained  a  siaailar  feel- 
ing towards  the  bo<^y  Loifel.  I  had 
long  since  disoovered  this,  although 
fear  of  her  fether  induced  Jac^aeline 
to  treat  her  nnweloome  suitor  with 
much  more  urbanity  and  oonsideration 
than  she  wonld  otherwise  have  Aqwu 
him. 

'^  The  next  day  the  lady's  letter, 
which  I  caief  ally  pot  hank  in  the  nook 
of  the  steps,  was  gone,  aad  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  bron^t  another  tender 
q^istle  from  the  gentle  Theodore,  who 
this  time,  however,  was  any  thing  but 
gentle ;  for  he  vowed  implaoible  hatred 
to  his  obnoxious  rival,  and  devoted 
him  to  destruction  if  he  persisted  in 
his  persecution  of  Jacqodline.  Then 
there  were  fresh  protestations  of  love, 
eternal  fidelity,  and  the  like,  but  no- 
tiiing  new  ei  great  importance.  The 
correspondence  continued  in  pretty 
much  the  same  strainf(H*  several  weeks*. 
during  which  I  regularly  read  the  let- 
ters, imd  returned  them  to  the  clandes- 
tine post-office.  At  last  I  grew  weary 
of  tl^  thing,  and  thought  of  putting 
a  stop  to  it,  but  could  not  hit  upon  a 
way  of  doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  sufficiently  revenging  myself  unless 
by  aeommnnication  to  Herr  Schranbe, 
which  plan  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
me.  Whilst  I  thus  hesitated,  Jacque- 
line, in  one  of  her  letters,  i^ter 
detailing,  for  her  lover^s  amusement*, 
some  awkward  absurdities  of  which 
Lo€^  had  been  guilty,  made  mention 
of  me. 

"  *  I  never  told  you,'  she  wrote,  '  of 
the  presumption  of  one  of  my  father's 
clerks ;  a  raw-boned  monster,  with  a 
face  like  a  Calmnck,  who,  because  he 
writes  bad  yerses,  and  is  here  as  a  sort 
of  gentieman-vokinteer,  thought  him- 
self permitted  to  make  me,  his  master's 
daughter,  the  object  of  his  particular 
regards.  I  must  confess,  that  when  I 
perceived  him  smitten,  I  was  wicked 
enough  to  anmse  myself  a  little  at  his 
expense,  occasionally  bestowing  a 
w<H^  or  smile  which  raised  him  to  the 
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seventh  heaven,  and  were  sure  to  pro- 
dace,  within  the  twentj-fonr  honrs,  a 
string  j»f  limping  conplets,  intended  to 
praise  my  beianty  and  express  his  ado- 
ration, but,  in  reality,  as  defident  in 
meaning  as  they  were  faulty  in  metre. 
At  last,  one  day,  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  dearest  Theodore,  he  detected  me 
childishly  engaged  in  writing  your 
beloved  mitisds  in  my  breath  upon  the 
window.  His  initials  happen  to  be 
the  same  as  yours,  (thank  heaven, 
it  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  yon,)  and  it  afterwards 
occurred  to  me  he  was  perhaps  mis- 
led by  the  coincidence.  In  no  other 
way,  at  least,  could  I  explain  the 
fellow^s  assurance,  when,  two  days 
afterwards,  he  plumped  himself  down 
npon  his  knees,  and,  sighing  like  the 
bellows  of  a  forge,  dedar^  himself 
determined  to  adore  me  till  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  or  some  stiU  more 
remote  period.  You  may  imagine  my 
answer.  I  promise  yon  he  left  off 
pestering  me  with  bod  rhymes;  and 
from  that  day  has  scarcely  dared  raise 
his  eyes  higher  than  my  shoe-tie.' 

**  This  last  assertion  was  false.  My 
love  and  rejection  were  no  cause  for 
shame ;  but  she  might  well  blush  for 
her  coquetry,  of  which  I  could  not 
acquit  her,  even  now  the  incident  of 
the  window  was  explained.  Her  in- 
jurious and  satirical  observations 
deeply  wounded  my  self-love.  I  read 
and  re-read  the  offensive  paragraph, 
till  every  syllable  was  imprinted  on 
my  memory.  Each  fresh  perusal 
increased  my  anger ;  and  at  last,  my 
invention  stimulated  by  fniy,  I  de- 
vised a  scheme  which  would  affoi*d 
me,  I  was  sure,  ample  scope  for  ven- 
geance on  Jacqueline  and  her  minion. 
A  very  skilful  penman,  I  possessed 
great  fadllty  in  imitating  all  manner 
of  writing,  and  had  often  idly  exer- 
cised myself  in  that  dangerous  art. 
I  was  quite  sure  that,  with  a  model 
beside  me,  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  counterfeiting 
the  handwriting  both  of  Jacqueline 
and  Theodore;  who,  moreover,  un- 
suspicious of  deceit,  would  be  unlikely 
to  notice  anv  slight  differences.  I 
resolved  in  future  to  carry  on  their 
correspondence  myself,  suppressing 
the  real  letters,  and  substituting  false 
ones  of  a  tenor  conformable  to  my 


object.  I  calculated  on  thus  obtain* 
ing  both  amusement  and  revenge, 
and,  enchanted  wiUi  the  ingenuity  of 
my  base  project,  I  at  onoe  nrooeeded 
to  its  execution.  It  was  rally  svc- 
cessful;  but  the  consequences  wen 
terrible,  far  exceeding  any  thing  I 
had  antidpated." 

I  could  not  restrain  an  exdamatiMi 
of  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  dis- 
dosure  of  this  vindictive  and  abomin- 
able seheme.  Heinzel — ^who  told  bia 
tale,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
not  vanntingly,  but  rather  in  a  tone 
of  hunuiity  and  shame  which  I  have 
perhaps  hardly  rendered  in  commit- 
ting the  narrative  to  paper — ^Heinxd 
ea^y  conjectured  the  feeling  that 
prompted  my  Indignant  gesture  and 
inarticulate  ejaculation.  He  looked 
at  me  timidly  and  deprecating^y. 

"  I  was  a  fiend,  sir — a  devil ;  I  de- 
served hanging  or  worse.  My  only 
excuse,  a  very  poor  one,  is  the  violent 
jealousy,  the  mad  anger  that  poasessed 
me — the  profound  convicti<m  that 
Jacqueline  had  intentionally  triied 
with  my  hearths  best  feelings.  Upon 
this  conviction,  I  brooded  till  my  blood 
turned  to  gall,  and  every  kind  of  re- 
venge, however  criminal,  to  me  ap- 
peared justifiable." 

He  paused,  leaned  his  head  monn- 
fnlly  upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  India- 
posed  to  proceed. 

*^It  is  not  for  me  to  Judge  yoo, 
Hdnzd,''  said  I.  ''There  is  One 
above  ns  all  who  will  do  that,  and  to 
whom  penitence  is  an  aooeptaUe 
offering.  Let  me  hear  the  end  of 
your  story." 

''  You  shall,  sir.  Yon  axe  the  first 
to  whom  I  ever  told  it,  and  I  scaioe 
know  how  I  came  to  this  confidence. 
But  it  does  me  good  to  unburden  my 
consdence,  though  my  cheek  buns  as 
I  avow  my  infamy." 

His  voice  faltered,  and  again  be 
was  silent,  fiespectingthennatfeeted 
emotion  of  the  repentant  sinner,  I  did 
not  again  nige  him  to  proceed ;  but 
presentlv  he  recommenced,  of  his  own 
accord,  in  a  sad  but  steady  voice,  as 
if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  self-prescribed  cnp  of 
humiliation. 

''According  to  my  determination,  I 
kept  back  Jacqudine^s  next  letter,  and 
replaced  it  by  one  of  my  own,  whose 
writing  the  most  expert  judge  wonkl 
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have  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
from   hers.      In  this  snpposititioas 
epistle  I  gave  Theodore  a  small  ray  of 
hope.    The  father,  Jacqneline  wrote, 
(or  rather  I  wrote  it  for  her,)  was 
kinder  to  her  than  formerly,  and  had 
almost  ceased  to  speak  of  her  union 
with  Loffel.    Her  hopes  revived,  and 
she  thought  things  might  still  go  hap- 
pily,  and  Theodore  become  her  hus- 
band. To  obviate  all  probability  of  my 
manoenvres  being  discovered,  I  strictly 
enjoined  the  favoured  officer  to  abstain 
in  fntnre  from  speaking  to  her  (as  I 
knew  from  previous  letters  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing)  on  the  promenade, 
or  in  other  public  places.    I  gave  as 
a  reason,  that  those  interviews,  al- 
though brief  and  guarded,  had  occa- 
sioned gossip,  and  that,  should  they 
come  to  her  father's  ears,  they  would 
materially  impede,  perhaps  altogether 
prevent,  the  success  of  her  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Loffel.    Her  lover  was  to 
be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  she 
made  in  bringing  Heir  Sclu'aube  to 
her  views,  and  to  receive  instant  inti- 
mation when  the  propitious  moment 
arrived  for  presenting  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  suitor.    So  far  so  good. 
This  letter  elicited  ajoyfcd  answer  from 
Theodore,  who  swore  by  all  that  was 
sacred  to  be  quiet,  and  take  patience, 
and  wait  her  instructions.    I  sup- 
pressed this,  replacing  it  by  one  con- 
formable to  my  arrangements.    And 
now,    in   several    following  letters, 
I  encouraged  the  officer,  gradually 
nuaing  his  hopes  higher  and  higher. 
At  last  I  wrote  to  him  that  the  day 
approached  when  he  need  no  longer 
si^  in  secret,  but  dedare  his  love 
befofe  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
before  the  hitherto   intractable  old 
merchant.     His    rephes    expressed 
unbounded  delight    and   happiness, 
and  eternal  gratitude  to  the  constant 
mistress  who  thus  ably  surmounted 
difficulties.     But  in  the  meanwhile 
things   progressed   precisely  in  the 
contrary  direction.    Herr  Schraube, 
more  than  ever  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  LoffeUs   well-stored  coffers,  was 
deaf  to  his   daughter's   arguments, 
and    insisted    upon    her    marrjdug 
him.    In  one  of  Jacqueline's  letters, 
k^t   back  by  me,  she  mournfully 
informed  her  lover  of  her  fa|;her'8 
irrevocable    determination,     adding 
^hat  she  would  only  yield  to  down- 


right force,  and  would  never  cease  to 
cherish  in  her  heart  the  ill-fated  love 
she  had  vowed  to  her  Theodore. 
Then — and  upon  this,  in  my  vindic- 
tive wickedness,  I  prided  myself  as  a 
masterly  stratagem  —  I  caused  the 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  to  become  gradually  colder 
and  more  constraint,  until  at  last 
his  letters  assumed  a  tone  of  ill-con- 
cealed indifference,  and  finally,  some 
weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  ceased  altogether.  Of 
course  I  never  allowed  him  to  get 
possession  of  the  poor  girl's  mournful 
and  heartbroken  replies,  wherein  she 
at  last  declared  that,  since  Theodore 
deserted  her,  she  would  sacrifice  her- 
self like  a  lamb,  obey  her  father,  and 
marry  Loffel.  Life,  she  said,  had  no 
longer  any  charm  for  her :  her  hopes 
deceived,  her  affections  blighted,  the 
man  she  had  so  dearly  loved  faithless 
to  his  vows,  she  abandoned  the  idea 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  the  lot  imposed  by 
a  parent's  will.  Instead  of  these 
notes  of  lamentation,  I  sent  to  Theo- 
dore words  of  love  and  hope,  and 
anticipations  of  approaching  happi- 
ness. And  at  last,  to  cut  short  this 
long  and  shameful  story,  I  wrote  a 
concluding  letter  in  Jacqueline's  name, 
desiring  him  to  present  himself  on  the 
following  Sunday  at  her  father's  house, 
and  demand  her  hand  in  marriage. 
She  had  smoothed  all  difficulties,  the 
unacceptable  wooer  had  been  dismis- 
sed, her  father  had  relented,  and  was 
disposed  to  give  theofficer  a  favourable 
reception.  Theodore's  reply  was  inco- 
herent with  joy.  But  the  Sunday,  as 
I  well  knew,  was  the  day  fixed  for 
Jacqueline's  marriage  with  Gottlieb 
Loffel.  The  climax  approached, 
and,  like  a  villain  as  I  was, 
I  gloated  in  anticipation  over  my 
long  -  prepared  revenge.  The  day 
came ;  the  house  was  decorated,  the 
guests  appeared.  Tlie  bride's  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  her  face  was 
as  white  as  her  dress;  repugnance 
and  despair  were  written  upon  her 
features.  The  priest  arrived,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  tears  cours- 
ing the  while  over  Jacqueline's  wan 
face ;  when,  just  at  its  close,  the  jingle 
of  spurs  was  heard  upon  the  stau^, 
and  Theodore,  in  the  full-dress  uni- 
form of  a  Prussian  officer,  his  face 
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beuniiis  wHh  )iq)e  and  love,  entered 
tiie  apsitment.  The  bride  fell  eeme* 
less  to  the  ground ;  the  officer,  upon 
leainlng  what  had  just  tatoi  pUoe, 
turned  as  pale  as  lus  nnhi^y  mis- 
tnes,  and  rnshed  down  stairs.  Befim 
Jaoqndine  regained  conscionsnees,  I 
had  tiirown  into  the  post-ofito  a 
pa4^et  to  her  address,  containing  Ae 
intercepted  letters.  It  was  my  wed- 
ding present  to  ttut  wife  of  Gottlieb 
LoflTd.** 

Since  tiie  interraption  above  re- 
corded, I  had  fistened  in  sUenoe,  with 
strong  but  painftilinterest,  to  Heiaael^s 
details  of  his  odions  treachery.  But 
the  eUmax  of  his  cmel  revenge  eame 
npon  me  nnexpectedly.  A  hasty 
word  escaped  me,  and  I  yoluntarily 
sprang  to  my  feet. 

^*1  deserve  yonr  contempt  and 
ang»*,sir,**sudHeinzel:  ^bnt,  believe 
me,  I  have  already  been   severely 

rmished,  altbongfa  not  to  the  extent 
merit.  Not  one  happy  hoar  have  I 
bad  since  that  day — no  moment  of 
oblivion,  save  what  was  procared  me 
by  this'*  (he  held  np  his  dram-bottle.) 
**  I  am  haunted  by  a  spectre  that 
leaves  me  no  rest.  Did  I  not  fear 
jndgraent  there,'*  and  he  pomted  np- 
wards,  ^*I  woold  soon  leave  the 
world — ^blow  ont  my  brains  with  my 
carbine,  or  throw  myself,  to-morrow 
upon  the  bayonets  of  a  Carlist  bat- 
talion. Bat  wonld  sach  a  death  atone 
for  my  crime  ?  Snrely  not,  with  the 
blood  of  that  innocent  giii  on  my 
head.  No,  I  mnst  live  and  suffer, 
for  I  am  not  fit  to  die.'* 

**  How !  her  Wood  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  you  shall  hear.  Jac- 
queline's fainting  fit  was  succeeded 
by  hysterical  paroxysms,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  her  to  bed  and  send 
for  a  physician.  He  ordered  great 
care  and  repose,  for  he  feared  a  brain 
fever.  Her  mother  watched  by  her 
that  night,  but,  towards  daybreak, 
retired  to  repose,  leaving  her  in  charge 
of  a  servant.  I  heard  that  she  was 
ill,  but  so  obdurate  was  my  heart  ren- 
^ered  by  the  vindictive  feelings  pos- 
sessing it,  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  misery 
and  sufiering  I  had  occasioned  her. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  was  entering 
the  connting-bouse  when  I  met  the 
postman  with  letters  for  the  family ; 
and  I  chuckled  as  I  perceived  amongst 
them  the  packet  containing  the  corre- 
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Theodore.  I  betook  myself  to  my 
deek,  next  to  a  wiadow  ihat  laoked 
into  the  street,  and  coMmeaccd  my 
isaal  qnfll-driving  laboura^ 
liKm  mechaaieaUy,  whilat  mj 
dwelt  upon  Jaeqaeliiie** 
regret  on  reoeivuig  the 
jectnred  ber  exciaaatioBa  ef  grief 
and  indignatUm  when  i^  diaeofer- 
ed  the  bitter  deoqitioa,  her 
endeavonrs  to  guess  ito 
Nearly  half  aa  Imot  panaed 
manner,  when  a  andden  and 
tary  shade  was  cast  npon  my  paper  by 
an  object  passing  before  the  w&dow. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  I  beaid  i 
heavy  thnmp  ipon  the  pavemenii  and 
then  a  choms  of  screams  inm  the 
upper  wiadowB  of  the  boose.  Thrav- 
ing  np  the  one  near  which  Isat,  1  be- 
held, not  six  feet  below  me,  the  koij 
of  a  woman  attired  in  a  long  laese 
wrs4>per.  She  had  fallen  with  hiBrfine 
to  Uie  ground,  and  ooacealed  by  her 
hair;  bat  my  mind  misgaTe  me  who  it 
was.  Isprang  into  the  street  jaat  as 
a  passer-by  ndsed  the  body^  and  dis* 
closed  the  features  of  imtqaeint. 
They  were  livid  and  blood-streaked. 
She  had  Deceived  fatal  iiyaiy,  aad  snr- 
vived  but  a  few  moments. 

^^A  servant,  it  ajfyeared,  dsriig 
Madame  Schraabe's  absence,  had  deli- 
vered my  letter  to  JacqneUBe,  who» 
after  glancing  at  the  address,  of  which 
the  handwriting  was  unknown  to  her, 
(I  had  taken  good  care  to  disguise  k,) 
laid  the  packet  beside  her  with  aa  in- 
different air.  A  short  time  afterwaidB> 
a  moveibent  of  curiosity  or  caintt 
made  her  take  it  np  and  break  the 
seaL  The  servant  attending  her  saw 
her  glance  with  surprise  at  the  letteo 
it  enclosed,  and  then  begin  to  read 
them.  Secittg  her  thus  oconpied,  the 
woman,  unsuspidoui  of  harai  or  dan* 
ger,  left  the  room  for  a  few  minnlfs 
She  reopened  the  door  just  in  time  te 
see  Jacqueline,  in  her  ni^t-dreaa,  her 
long  hair  streaming  from  her  naoover- 
ed  head,  precipitate  herself  faeadiang 
fiom  the  window,  a  height  of  aeariy 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 

'^The  Ictten,  scattered  over  Jacqae- 
line*s  bed,  served  bat  partially  to  dii- 
dose  the  real  motive  of  her  meba- 
cfaoly  suicide,  whieh  was  pabiidy 
attributed  to  the  delirium  €i  fever. 
Old  Schranbe,  who  mi§^t  well  have 
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ivpnNMted  himaelf  wilh  beinf » hy 
tyraiuiieai  eonduct,  ite  indkect  cause, 
Aowed  no  signs  of  lemone,  if  anj  he 
Mi.  His  luusli  voice  sounded  per- 
hmfiA  a  trifle  nuHPe  nsp-like ;  I  fioicted 
aA  addiiiMiel  wiinUe  on  kis  loir, 
pardiment  teebeed,  but  no  oUier 
ciumges  werepeiceptiUeinhim.  No 
one  sospei^ed  (as  bow  shotild  thej?) 
By  abate  in  the  sad  bnsineas,  and  I 
was  left  to  tbe  tortares  of  conscience. 
God  knows  thej  were  acate  enough, 
«id  axe  80  still.  The  ghastly  oonnte- 
nance  of  Jacqneline,  as  it  appeared 
iHien  distorted,  crashed;  and  dis- 
eoloared  by  its  fall  opon  tiie  pavement, 
beset  my  dayli^  thoagjite  and  my 
n^tlydreams.  Iwasthemostmise- 
mUe  of  men,  and,  at  last,  anable  long- 
er to  remain  at  the  place  of  the  griev- 
oas  catastrophe,  I  pleaded  bad  health, 
which  my  worn  and  haggard  coonte- 
naaoesofficieatly  denoted,  as  a  pretext 
for  a  jonmey  to  Wnrabarg,  and  bade 
ndien  to  Frankfort)  folly  resolved 
sever  to  letim  thither.  The  hand  of 
a  xetiibntive  Providence  was  already 
upon  me.  Upon  reachinje  home,  I 
Ibmsd  the  boosehold  in  conmsiott,  and 
Heor  Each  and  his  lady  with  connte- 
nanoes  <^  perplexity  and  distress. 
They  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  me, 
and  woudered  how  I  coold  have  got 
my  liwter-father'B  letter  so  quickly. 
Bn  receipt,  they  supposed,  was  the 
canse  of  my  return,  and  they  marvel- 
led iHum  I  said  I  had  not  heard  from 
fat  a  month.-  An  explanation 
By  the  fiulnre  of  a  house  in 
whose  hands  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  was  deposited,  Herr  Each 
found  himself  reduced  nearly  to  indi- 
gence. He  had  written  to  his  son  to 
leave  tiie  expensive  university  at 
whidi  he  was  studying,  and  to  me  to 
infonn  me  of  his  misfortune,  and  of  his 
emseqnent  inability  to  establish  me  as 
he  had  promised  tad  intended  to  do. 
He  recommended  me  to  remain  with 
Schnmbe  &  Co.,  in  whose  service, 
hy  industry  and  attention,  I  mi^t 
wonk  my  way  to  the  post  of  chief 
derk,  aid  eventually,  perhaps,  to  a 
partnership.  With  this  injunction  I 
oonld  not  resolve  to  comply.  Insup- 
portable was  the  idea  of  returning  to 
the  house  where  I  had  known  Jacque- 
line and  destroyed  her  bigness,  and 
of  sitting  day  iJtor  day,  and  year  after 
year,  at  the  very  window  outside  of 
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which  she  had  met  her  death.  And 
could  I  have  overcome  this  iepag« 
nance,  which  was  impossible,  I  might 
still  not  have  felt  mack  disposed  to 
place  myself  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  paltry  salary  under  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  old  Schnuibe.  I  was  unsettled 
and  unh^iipy,  and  moreover,  I  per- 
ceived or  £uicied  that  absence  had 
weakened  my  hold  upon  tiie  affections 
of  my  adopted  parents,  who  thought, 
perhaps,  now  fortune  frowned  npon 
them,  that  tiiey  had  d<me  unwisely 
in  encumbering  themselves  with  a 
stranger's  son.  And  when,  aft^  a 
few  dftys'  indecision,  I  finally  deter- 
mined to  i»roceed  soutiiwards,  and  seek 
my  fortune  in  the  l^nish  service, 
Herr  Esch,  although  he  certainly 
pointed  out  the  risk  and  rashness  of 
the  scheme,  did  not  very  earnestly  q>* 
pose  its  adoption.  He  gave  me  a  small 
sum  of  money  and  his  blessmg,  and  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  Pyrenees.  My 
plan  was  to  enter  as  acadet  in  a  Spanish 
regiment,  where  I  hoped  soon  to  work 
my  way  to  a  commission,  or  to  be  deli- 
vered from  my  trooUes  and  remorse 
by  a  bullet ;  X  scarcely  cared  which  of 
the  two  fates  awaited  me.  But  I 
found  even  a  cadetship  not  easy  of  at- 
tainment. I  had  few  introductions,  my 
quality  of  foreigner  was  a  grave  impe- 
diment, many  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  my  way,  and  so  much  time  waa 
lost  that  my  resources  wero  expended, 
and  at  last  I  was  fain  to  enlist  in  this 
regiment.  And  now  you  know  my 
whcde  history,  sir,  word  for  word,  as 
it  happened,  except  aome  of  the 
names,  which  it  was  as  well  to  alter.'^ 

*^  And  the  unfortunate  Theodora,*^ 
said  I,  ^^  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

*''■  He  resigned  his  commission  two 
days  afterwiu^s,  and  disappearod  from 
Fiankfort.  No  one  could  think  how 
he  intended  to  live,  for  he  had  scarcely 
any  thing  beside  his  pay.  I  have 
sometimes  asked  myself  whether  he 
committed  suicide,  for  his  despair,  I 
was  told,  was  terrible,  on  learning  the 
infidelity  and  death  of  Jacqueline. 
That  would  be  another  load  on  my 
conscience.  But  if  he  lives,  the  facta 
you  have  just  heard  must  still  be  a 
mystery  to  him." 

''  They  aro  no  longer  so,"  said  a 
voice,  whose  strange  and  hollow  tone 
made  me  start.  At  the  same  moment 
Schmidt,  who  during  idl  this  time  had 
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lain  80  still  and  motionless  that  I  had 
forgotten  his  presence,  rose  suddenly 
to  his  feet,  and,  dropping  his  cloak, 
strode  through  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fire. 
His  teeth  were  set,  his  eyes  flashed, 
his  face  was  white  with  rage,  as  he 
confronted  the  astonished  Heinzel. 

*'  Infernal  villain  1 "  he  exclaimed,  in 
Grerman ;  ^*yonr  name  is  not  Heinzel, 
nor  mine  Schmidt;  yon  are  Tho- 
mas Wolff,  and  I  am  Theodore 
Werner!" 

Heinzel,  or  Wolff,  staggered  back 
in  consternation.  His  jaw  dropped, 
and  his  eyes  stared  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vagne  alarm.  Grinding  his 
teeth  with  fiuy,  Schmidt  returned  his 

gaze  for  a  moment  or  two,  then, 
ashing  his  sabre  from  the  scabbard, 
he  struck  his  newly-found  enemy 
across  the  face  with  the  flat  of  the 
weapon,  and  drew  back  his  arm  to 
repeat  the  blow.  The  pain  and  insult 
roused  Heinzel  from  his  stupefaction  ; 
he  bared  his  sword,  and  the  weapons 
clashed  together.  It  was  time  to  in- 
terfere. I  had  my  sheathed  sabre  iu 
my  hand  ;  I  struck  up  then:  blades, 
and  stood  between  them. 

^^Ketum  your  swords  instantly,"  I 
said.  *^  Stand  to  your  horse,  Schmidt ; 
and  you,  Heinzel,  rem^n  here.  What- 
ever your  private  quarrels,  this  is  no 
time  or  place  to  settle  them." 

Heinzel  dropped  his  sabre  point,  and 
seemed  willing  enough  to  obey,  but  his 
antagonist  glared  fiercely  at  me ;  and 
pressed  forward,  as  if  to  pass  me  and 
get  at  his  enemy,  who  had  retreated 
a  pace  or  two.  I  repeated  my  com- 
mand more  imperatively  than  before. 
Still  Schmidt  hesitated  between  thirst 
for  revenge  and  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence, when,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
trumpets  clanged  out  the  first  notes 
of  the  reveille.  The  Spanish  bands 
were  already  playing  the  diana ;  the 
sky  grew  gray  in  the  east,  a  few  drop- 
ping shots  were  heard,  exchanged  by 
the  hostile  outposts  whom  the  first 
glimmer  of  day  rendered  visible  to 
each  other.  Heinzel  hurried  to  his 
horse ;  and  the  instinct  of  discipline 
and  duty  prevailing  with  Schmidt,  he 
sheathed  his  sabre,  and  gloomily  re- 
joined his  squadron.  The  men  hastily 
bridled  up,  and  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  the  word  was  given  for  the  left 
squadron  (which  was  mine)  to  mount. 
We  were  no  sooner  in  the  saddle  than 


we  were  marched  away  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Spanish  staff-offioer. 

The  day  was  a  bnsy  one ;  and  it 
was  not  till  we  halted  fbr  the  night 
that  I  found  an  opportunity  of  spik- 
ing to  Heinzel.  I  inquired  d  lam 
how  it  was  that  he  had  not  recognised 
Theodore  Werner  in  his  oomrade 
Schmidt.  He  then  informed  me  that 
he  knew  the  lover  of  the  unhappy 
Jacqueline  only  by  name,  and  by  his 
letters,  but  had  never  seen  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  abode  in  Frankfort, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  PrassiaB 
officers  in  gairison  there,  in  coose- 
qnence  of  the  revolutionary  attempt 
of  1838 ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Werner's  sudden  appearance  in  Heir 
Schraube^s  house,  upon  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  that  H^zel  learned  his  sur- 
name. In  the  letters  Theodore  wis 
the  only  name  used.  Heinzel  seemed 
to  have  been  greatlyshaken  and  alarm- 
ed by  that  morning's  unexpected  meet- 
ing. He  was  a  brave  fellow  in  the 
field ;  but  I  could  see  that  he  did  no( 
relish  the  idea  of  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured, 
and  that  he  would  be  likely  to  do 
what  he  could  to  avoid  it.  There  was 
no  immediate  necessity  to  think  about 
the  matter ;  for  the  squadron  did  not 
rejoin  the  regiment,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, but  was  attached  to  a  Spanish 
brigade,  and  sent  away  in  a  d^erent 
direction. 

Two  months  elapsed  before  we  again 
saw  the  main  bo^  of  the  regimeBt, 
and  the  various  changes  and  incidents 
that  intervened  nearly  drove  from  my 
memory  Heinzers  story  and  his  fend 
with  Schmidt.  At  last  we  rejoined 
headquarters,  one  broiling  day  in 
June,  at  a  small  town  of  Old  Castile. 
After  so  long  a  separation,  in  bustling 
times  of  war,  conirades  have  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  soon  the  oflleers 
of  the  three  squadrons  were  assembled 
at  the  posada,  discussing  theevents  that 
had  filled  the  interval.  The  tmmpet- 
call  to  evening  stables  prodneed  a  dis- 
persion, at  least  of  the  subalterns,  who 
went  to  ascertain  that  the  horses  were 
properly  put  up,  and  the  men  at  their 
duty.  My  troop  was  quartered  in 
half-a-dozen  houses,  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  on  arriving  there,  tin 
sergeant-major  reported  all  present 
except  Heinzel.  I  was  not  very  much 
surprised  at  his  absence,  bnt  condaded 
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that  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
abundance  of  wine, — particularly  good 
and  cheap  in  that  neighbonrhoc^, — 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that 
he  was  sleeping  off,  in  some  quiet 
comer,  the  effects  of  excessive  pota- 
tions. I  mentally  promised  him  a 
reprimand,  and  an  extra  guard  or 
two,  flftid  returned  to  my  billet.  The 
next  morning,  however,  it  was  the 
same  story — ^Heinzel  again  absent, 
and  had  not  been  at  his  quarters  all 
ni^t.  This  required  investigation. 
I  could  not  think  he  had  deserted; 
but  he  might  have  got  quan*elsome  in 
his  cups,  have  fallen  out  with  the 
Spaniaa:d8,  and  have  been  made  away 
with  in  some  manner.  I  went  to  the 
house  where  he  was  billeted.  The 
stable,  or  rather  cowshed,  was  very 
small,  only  fit  for  two  horses,  and 
consequently  Heinzeland  one  other 
man,  a  Pole,  were  the  only  troopers 
qaartered  there.  I  found  the  Pole 
bomi^ng  his  accoutrements,  and 
singing,  in  French  most  barbarously 
broken,  the  burden  of  a  chanson  a 
boire.  He  could  give  no  account  of 
his  comrade  since  the  preceding  day. 
Towards  evening  Hemzel  had  gone 
out  with  another  German,  and  had 
not  since  made  his  appearance.  I 
inquired  the  name  of  the  other  Grer* 
man.  It  was  Franz  Schmidt  This 
immediately  suggested  very  different 
suspicions  from  those  I  had  previously 
entertained  as  to.  the  cause  of  Hein- 
zel's  absence.  On  further  question- 
ing, the  Pole  said  that  Schmidt 
came  into  the  billet,  and  spoke  to 
Heinzel  loudly  and  vehemently  in 
Crerman,  of  which  language  he  (the 
Pole)  understood  little,  but  yet  could 
make  out  that  the  words  used  were 
angry  and  abusive.  Heinzel  replied 
meekly,  and  seemed  to  apologise,  and 
to  try  to  soften  Schmidt  ;  but  the 
latter  continued  his  violence,  and 
at  last  raised  his  hand  to  strike  him, 
overwhelming  him,  at  the  same  time, 
with  opprobrious  epithets.  All  this 
was  extracted  from  the  Pole  by  de- 
grees^ and  with  some  difElculty.  He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  tell  if  Hein-' 
zel  had  taken  his  sabre  with  him,  but 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  for  it  was 
jiot  to  be  found.  The  Polo  was  afraid 
of  getting,  himself,  or  Heinzel,  into 
trouble  by  speaking  openly ;  but  be 
evidoptly  ki^w  well  enough,  that  the 


two  Germans  had  gone  out  to  fight. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  captain  of 
Schmidt^s  troop,  and  found  him  in 
great  anger  at  the  absence  of  one  of 
his  best  men.  Several  foreigners  had 
deserted  from  the  regiment  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  he  suspected 
Schmidt  of  having  followed  their 
example,  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
Garlists.  What  I  told  bim  scarcely 
altered  his  opinion.  If  the  two  men 
had  gone  out  to  fight,  it  was  not  likely 
that  both  were  kifled;  and  if  one  was, 
the  survivor  had  probably  deserted  to 
escape  punishment.  The  affair  was 
repoited  to  the  colonel,  and  parties  of 
foot  and  horse  were  sent  to  patrol 
the  environs,  and  seek  the  missing 
men.  At  last  they  were  found,  in  a 
straggling  wood  of  willows  and 
alder-bushes,  that  grew  on  marsh 
land  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Heinzel  was  first  discovered.  He  lay 
upon  a  small  patch  of  sandy  soil, 
which  had  manifestly  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle,  for  it  was 
literally  ploughed  up  by  the  heavy 
trampling  and  stamping  of  men^s  feet. 
He  had  only  one  wound,  a  tremendous 
sabre-thrust  through  the  left  side, 
which  must  have  occasioned  almost 
instant  death.  From  his  corpse  a 
trail  of  blood  led  to  that  of  Schmidt, 
which  was  found  about  a  hundred 
yards  off.  The  conqueror  in  this  fierce 
duel,  he  had  fared  little  better  than 
his  victim.  He  had  received  three 
wounds,  no  one  of  them  mortal,  but 
from  which  the  loss  of  blood  had 
proved  fatal.  He  had  made  an 
effort  to  return  to  the  town,  but  had 
sunk  down  exhausted,  probably  in  a 
s^oon,  and  had  literally  bled  to  death. 
Both  the  deceased  men  being  Pro- 
testants, the  Spanish  priesthood  would 
of  course  do  nothing  for  them,  and 
we  had  no  chaplain.  They  were  buried 
soldier-fashion  in  the  same  grave,' 
near  the  place  of  their  death,  and  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  read  over  them.  A  rough 
block  of  stone,  that  lay  near  at  hand, 
was  roUed  to  the  grave,  and  partly 
imbedded  in  the  earth ;  and  I  got  a  sol- 
dier, who  had  been  a  stone-cutter,  to 
carve  on  it  a  pair  of  crossed  swords,  a 
date,  and  the  letters  T.  W.  None  could 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  initi- 
als, untill  told  that  evening,  aftermess,. 
the  story  of  the  Intercepted  Letters. 
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'<  The  time  ia  out  of  joint— oh,  coned  iqpite !  ^—HwtUL 


We  are  no  friends  to  modem  mi« 
racles.  Whether  these  be  wrought 
at  Treves,  Loretto,  or  Edinburgh^  we 
protest  and  make  head  against  them 
all;  and  we  care  not  a  farthing  for 
the  indignation  of  the  ndracle-monger, 
be  he  pope,  prelate,  priest,  potentate, 
protector,  or  provost.  The  inter- 
ference of  modem  town-coondls,  to 
whidi  we  faaye  all  been  long  accus- 
tomed, has  al  last  reached  a  point 
which  borders  npon  absolute  impiety. 
Kot  content  with  poking  their  &igers 
into  every  civic  and  terrestrial  mess 
— ^not  satisfied  with  interfering  in  the 
fdnctions  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
dtv  folzie,  and  giving  gratuitous  and 
unheeded  advice  to  prime  ministers — 
they  have  at  last  aspired  to  control 
the  sun,  and  to  regnlate  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to 
their  delectable  will.  Pray,  do  these 
gentlemen  ever  read  their  Bibles? 
Do  they  really  think  that  they  are  so 
many  Joshuas  ?  Do  they  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  presume  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of 
Providence  and  of  nature — to  alter 
times  and  seasons,  and  to  confound 
the  Sabbath  with  the  week?  Our 
amazement  at  their  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings is  only  surpassed  by  our 
wonder  at  the  apathy  which  previdls 
among  the  insulted  population.  Be- 
yond one  or  two  feeble  letters  in  the 
newspapers,  there  have  been  no  symp- 
toms of  resistance.  Surely  they  have 
aome  respect  left  for  their  beds  and 
their  religion — ^for  their  natural  and 
their  commanded  rest.  It  will  not 
do  to  remain  suffering  under  this  last 
monstrous  outrage  in  apathy  and  in- 
difference. The  bailies  shall  not  be 
X>ermitted  to  eclipse  Phoebus,  and 
proclaim  fiftlse  hours  to  us  with  impu- 
nity. We  are  ready  and  willing  to 
head  a  cmsade  upon  this  matter,  and 
we  call  upon  all  sorts  and  sundries  of 
our  feUow-dtizens  to  join  us  in  insur- 
rection against  the  nuisance. 

How  stand  the  &cts  of  the  case  ? 
Listen  and  perpend.  At  twdve  of  the 
ni^t  of  Satazday  the  thurteenth  day 


of  Ja&usnr,  one  thousand  eig^t  hm- 
dr^  and  forty-eight,  the  pabUe  clocks 
(A  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  were  altered 
from  thdr  actual  time  by  command 
of  the  Town  Gouncil,  and  advanced 
by  twelve  minutes  and  a  half.  To  that 
extent,   therefore,   the   docks  were 
made  to  lie.    Th^  had  ceased  to  be 
regulated  by  the  sun,  and  were  pst 
uSter  dvie  jirindiction.    The  amount 
of  the  variation  matters  litde— His  te 
prindple  we  contend  for :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  dear  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates possess  this  arbitraiy  power, 
they  mi^ht  have  extended  thdr  refom 
from  mmutes  to  hours,  and  f<Mced  03, 
under  the  most  crad  of  all  possibie 
penalties,  to  rise  in  the  depth  of  win- . 
ter  at  a  time  when  nature  has  desired 
us  to  be  in  bed. 

Now,  we  beg  once  for  all  to  state 
that  we  shall  not  get  op,  f^M*  the  plea- 
sure of  any  man,  a  single  seoond 
sooner  than  we  ought  to  do ;  and  that 
we  shall  not,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
permit  oursdves  to  be  defrauded,  in 
the  month  of  January,  of  twdve 
minutes  and  a  half  of  our  just  and 
natural  repose.  Life  is  bitter  enough 
of  itself  without  enduring  such  an 
additional  penalty.  In  our  hyper- 
borean regions,  the  sacrifice  is  too 
hard  to  be  borne;  and  one  actaal^ 
shudders  at  the  amount  of  human 
suffering  which  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence,  if  we  do  not  organise  a 
revolt  For  let  it  be  spedaUy  remem- 
bered, that  this  monstrous  practieal 
falsehood  is  not  attended  with  any 
alleviating  relaxations  whatever.  U 
is  a  foul  conspiracy  to  drag  us  from 
our  beds,  and  to  tear  us  from  connu- 
bial fdidty.  The  law  conrts,  the 
banks,  the  public  offices,  the  manu- 
factories, all  meet  at  tiie  accustomed 
matutinal  hour ;  but  that  boor,  be  it 
six,  eight,  m:  nine,  is  now  a  Har,  and 
has  shot  ahead  of  the  sun.  CoantiesB 
are  the  curses  muttered  every  mon- 
ing,  and  not  surdy  altogether  un- 
h^krd,  from  thousands  of  nnh^ipj 
men,  dragged  at  tiie  remondesB 
sound  of  we  ben  frwn  paDei  and 
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mattfess,  firom  bed  of  down  or  lair 
of  atniw:,  firom  blanket,  sheet,  and 
cownterpaiie,  to  shiyer  in  the  bitter 
troat  of  Febmaij,  for  no  better 
reaaoB  tban  to  grat^j  the  whim  c^  a 
lew  bnrgeasea  congregated  in  the 
High  Street,  who  have  a  confosed 
notiOB  that  the  motions  of  the  snn 
are  vegiilated  by  an  observatoiy  at 
Oieenwidu 

What,  in  the  name  of  whitebait, 
haTe  we  to  do  with  Greenwich  more 
than  with  Timbncioo,  or  Moscow,  or 
Boston,  or  Astracan,  or  the  capital 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands?    The  great 
oib  of  daj  no  donbt  snrrejs  all  those 
plaees  in  tnin,  bnt  he  does  not  do  so 
at  the  same  moment,  or  mlnate,  or 
hour.    It  has  been  ordained  bj  Pro- 
Tidence  that  one  h^f  of  this  giobe 
should  be  wrapped  in  darkness  wiiilst 
the   other  is  illaminated  by  light — 
that  one  fraction  of  the  town-conncils 
of  the  earth  may  sleep  and  be  silent, 
whilst  another  is  awake  and  gabbling. 
Kot  the  nrasic  of  the  spheres  conld  1^ 
listened  to  by  man  or  ang^  were  the 
proyiaion  otherwise.    And  yet  sJl  this 
lair  order  is  to  be  deranged  by  the 
ciTie  Solons  of  the  Modern  Atnens ! 
It  Is  small  wonder  if  few  of  these 
gentlemen  have  personally  mnch  ap- 
petite Ibr  repose.    The  head  which 
wears  a  cocked-hat  may  lie  as  imeasy 
as   that  which  is  decorated  with  a 
erown;  and  there  is  many  a  malig- 
nant thought  to  press  npon  and  dis- 
inrb  their  slombers.    Tliey  are  men 
of  mortal  moold,  and  therefore  it  is 
ISair  to  suppose  that  they  have  con- 
sciences.   They  cannot  be  altogether 
obliyions  of  the  present  disgracefol 
state  of  the  streets.    The  Infirmary 
most  weigh  upon  them,   heavy  as 
undigested  pork-pie ;  and  their  recent 
exhibitions  in  the  Court  of  Session 
have  been  by  no  means  creditable  to 
thdr  understanding.     Therefore  we 
ean  readOy  comprehend  why  they, 
eoSectively,  are   earty  driven   from 
thcar  couches ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
discoTer  why  they  have  no  bowels  of 
mercy  towaurds  their  feUow-citizens. 
The  ay  of  the  Parliament  House  is 
raised  against  them,  and  we  own  tiiat 
our  soul  is  BQny  for  the  peripatetics  of 
the  Outer  boards.  An  ancient  and  bar* 
barons  custom,  which  long  ago  should 
have  been  amended,  forces  them  to 
appesTf  sufluner  and  winter,  before 


the  Lords  Ordinaiy  at  nine  o'clock ; 
and  we  liave  heard  more  than  one  of 
them  confess,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
that  their  fairest  prospects  in  lifo  have 
been  croelly  bl(gbted,  because  the 
darlings  of  their  hearts  could  not 
think  of  manying  men  who  were 
dragged  from  bed,  throughout  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  in  the 
dark,  who  shaved  by  candle-light, 
and  who  expected  their  helpmates  to 
rise  simultaneously,  and  superintend 
the  preparation  of  their  coffee.  If 
these  things  occurred  under  the  mer- 
dfal  jnris£ction  of  the  sun,  what  wUl 
be  the  result  of  the  active  cruelties  of 
the  magistracy?  Why,  Advocate  will 
become  a  word  synonymous  with  that 
of  bachel<»r,  and  not  a  single  Writer 
to  the  Signet  be  followed  by  a  son  to 
the  grave ! 

.Ajud  why,  we  may  ask,  has  this 
unwarrantable  alteration  be«n  made  ? 
For  what  mighty  consideration  is  it 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  lieges 
are  to  be  embittered,  and  their  com- 
forts utterly  destroyed?  Simply  for 
this  reason,  that  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity of  time  established  by  the 
railway  clocks,  and  that  the  trains 
may  leave  Edinburgh  and  London 
precisely  at  the  same  moment.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  we  positively  and 
distinctly  deny  that  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage whatever,  even  to  the  sm^ 
travelUng  fraction  of  the  community, 
in  any  such  arrangement.  There  is 
no  earthly  or  intelligible  connexion  be- 
tween the  man  who  starts  from  Edin- 
burgh and  the  other  who  starts  from 
London.  They  have  each  a  separate 
nul,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a  colli- 
sion because  the  snn  rises  in  the  one 
place  later  than  it  does  in  the  other. 
The  men,  we  shall  suppose,  are  not 
idiots:  they  know  how  to  set  their 
watches,  or,  if  they  do  not  possess 
such  a  utensil,  they  can  desire  the 
Boots  to  call  them  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  go  to  bed  like  Christians 
who  intend  to  enjoy  the  last  possible 
moment  of  repose.  If  they  are  parti- 
cular about  time,  as  some  old  mar- 
tinets are,  they  can  have  their  watches 
reset  when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of 
their  destination,  or  regulate  them  by 
the  different  railway  clocks  as  they 
pass  along.  They  have  nothing  else 
to  do;  uid  it  is  as  easy  to  set  a 
watch  as  to  drink  off  a  tumbler  of 
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brandy  and  water.  Or  if  the  Fogies 
choose  to  be  particnlar,  why  cannot 
the  railway  directors  print  alongside 
of  the  real  time  a  column  of  the 
fabnlons  Greenwich?  John  Bull,  we 
know,  has  a  vast  idea  of  his  own 
superiority  in  every  matter,  and  if  he 
chooses  also  to  prefer  his  own  time,  let 
the  fat  fellow  be  gratified,  by  all 
means.  Only  do  not  let  us  run  the 
risk  of  being  late,  in  our  endeavour  to 
humour  him,  by  forestalling  the  advent 
of  the  sun.  May  his  shadow  never  be 
less,  nor  ours  continue  to  be  aug- 
mented, in  this  merciless  and  arbitrary 
manner ! 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  beg 
leave  to  ask,  whether  the  comforts  of 
our  whole  population,  whose  time  has 
effectually  been  put  out  of  joint,  are 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
passengers  travelling  between  this 
and  London  ?  Do  the  whole  of  us, 
or  the  half  of  us,  or  any  of  us,  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  lives  in 
whirling  along  the  Caledonian  or  the 
North  British  railways?  The  Lord 
Provost  may  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
up  to  London  once  a-year  on  rarlia- 
mentary  business;  but  surely  it  would 
be  more  decent  in  his  Lordship  to 
wait  for  the  sun,  than  to  move  off  in 
the  proud  conviction  that  the  course 
of  that  luminary  has  been  adjusted  to 
suit  his  convenience.  We  are  irresis- 
tibly put  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  told 
by  Sb*  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  A 
certain  merchant,  sleeping  in  a  com- 
mercial hotel,  had  given  orders  over- 
night that  he  should  be  called  at  a 
particular  hour.  Boots  was  punctual. 
**  The  morning  has  broke,  sir,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  curtain.  "  Let  it 
bi'eak,  and  go  to  tlie  mischief!"  re- 
plied the  sleepy  trader ;  "it  owes  me 
nothing!"  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  provost  and  his 
subordinate  senate,  we,  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  do  set  a  certain  value  upon 
the  morning,  which  we  hold  to  be 
appointed  by  Providence,  and  not  by 
the  Town- Council;  and  we  must  have 
somewhat  better  reasons  than  have 
yet  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
channfe,  before  we  consent  to  make 
ourselves  miserable  for  life.  Early 
rising  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
though,  for  our  part,  we  always  sus- 
pect a  fellow  who  is  over-anxious  to 
get  out  of  bed  before  his  neighbours ; 


but  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  have  a 
right  to  cram  it  as  a  dogma  down  our 
tlux)ats.  And  it  is  qnite  preposteroua 
to  maintain  that  the  permanent  com- 
fort of  many  thousand  people  is  to  he 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  dubious 
convenience  to  the  few  bagmen  who 
maybe  travelling  with  their  samples  to 
the  southward.  We  protest  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that,  rather  than  subject  our- 
selves to  this  hotdeversemehi^sA  disor- 
dering of  nature,  we  would  be  oontent 
to  see  every  railway  throughout  th« 
kingdom  torn  up  or  battered  down,  and 
in  every  point  of  view  we  should  con- 
sider ourselves  gainers  thereby.  We, 
like  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinboii^, 
go  once  a-year  to  London,  but  tiien 
we  rise  from  our  bed  every  mommjr 
of  the  year.  We  are  far  more  Ukelr 
now  to  miss  an  early  train  than  be- 
fore ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  secare  thit 
smgle  disadvantage,  we  are  oMiipdled 
in  all  time  coming  nnnataraliy  to 
anticipate  the  day. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  onr 
sapient  councillors  think  this  a  verr 
grand  and  clever  scheme  for  secoric^ 
uniformity  of  time.  W^e  consider  it 
neither  grand  nor  clever,  but  amply 
stupid  and  idlotical ;  and  we  beg  to 
tell  them  that  they  have  not  secured 
thereby  even  what  they  foolishly 
think  to  be  an  uniformity  of  time. 
They  have  merely,  by  attempting  to 
meddle  with  nature,  introduced  aa 
element  of  ceasele^  and  intolcnbk' 
confusion.  They  have  no  jniisdictiOQ 
beyond  their  Ihnited  pariiamentary 
bounds.  They  cannot  decree  that 
theur  time  is  to  be  adopted  by  the 
county  towns ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  what  a  small  portton 
of  the  population  of  Scotland  is  located 
upon  the  line  of  the  railways.  Then 
as  to  the  country,  where  clocks  are 
uncommon,  and  usual  reference  fnr 
time  is  made  to  that  great  disc  which  \% 
flaring  in  the  sky,  are  the  peof^e  there 
also  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
magistrates  of  Edmbui^gfa,  and,  if  they 
want  to  perform  a  journey,  arrive  tfl5> 
late  for  the  coach  or  train,  because  they 
trusted  to  the  unerring  and  infallible  m- 
dex  of  the  Almighty  ?  Then  as  to  the 
dials,  common  on  the  terrace  and  gar- 
den, Mid  not  uncommon  on  the  older 
conntiy  steeples — ^what  is  to  becoQe 
of  them  ?  Ai*e  they  to  be  branded  for 
ever  as  lying  monitors  by  the  decree 
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of  sundry  civic  dignitories,  and  broken 
up  as  utterly  useless  ?  Are  all  those 
who  pin  their  faith  to  them  to  be 
deceived?  Really  this  is  carrying 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  with  a 
vengeance! 

Uniformity  is  the  hobby  of  the  ase, 
and,  more  than  the  nine  of  diamonos, 
it  has  been  the  corse  of  Scotland.  Acer- 
tain  set  of  people  have  been  trying  for 
these  thirty  years  to  assimilate  us  utter- 
ly to  England,  and  in  their  endeavour  to 
do  so  they  have  wrought  incalculable 
mischief.    They  are  continually  tam- 
pering with  our  laws,  and  they  would, 
if  they  dared,  attempt  to  tamper  with 
oar  religion.    A  man  can  neither  be 
baptised,   married,  nor  buried  after 
the  fashion  of  his  forefathers.    We 
are  not  allowed  to  trade  with  each 
other  except  upon  English  cuTency 
principles ;  and.  they  have  thrust  the 
English  system  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
cases  upon  us,  against  the  unanimous 
and  indignant  remonstrance  of  the 
nation.   Now,  cateris  parous,  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  uniformity  in 
the  al»tract  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
if  jon  can  only  carry  it  out.  Uniformity 
of  property,  for  example,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equal  divi^on,  could  hardly 
£ul  to  be  popular ;  and  we  should  like 
to  see  every  acre  of  land  throughout 
Britain  at   a    uniform  rent  of  five 
pounds.    But  uniformity,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  system,  shotdd  be  cosmo- 
politan, not  national — ^universal,  and 
not  limited.    It  would,  for  example, 
be  convenient,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe — 
nay,  of  the  worlds-could  be  brought 
to  speak  a  uniform  language.    Such 
a  state  of  matters,  we  know,  once 
existed,  but  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a 
miracle  at  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.    It  might  possibly  be  con- 
venient if  the  four  seasons  of  the  year 
were  equally  and  simultaneously  dis- 
tributed tluroughout    the   world— if, 
when  we  are  going  to  our  beds,  the 
huntsmen  were  not  up  in  Arabia,  but 
lying  amidst  their  camels  beneath  a 
tent  in  some  far  oasis  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   But  these  matters  have  been 
regolated  bv  Divine  Intelligence,  and 
niuformity  is  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
In  a  very  few  years  we  shall  have  di- 
rect railway  communication  through- 
out Europe,  from  the  west  to  the  east 
—will  it  therefore  be  advisable  to 
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adopt  a  common  standard  of  time — 
say  that  of  Greenwich — ^for  fdl  the 
tnuns  ?    Are  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
to  be  aroused  from  slumber  some  three 
hours  before  their  wont,  because  the 
early  train  from  Moscow  is  to  start 
at  nine  o^dock?    If  not,  why  is  it 
sought  to  apply  the  same  principle 
here?    Perhaps  our  excellent  coun- 
cillors are  not  aware  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  time.  There 
is  no  pecodiar  virtue  in  the  Greenwich 
time,  any  more  than  in  that  which  is 
noted  at  the  observatory  on  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill.    We  are  afraid  that  a  gross 
misconception  upon  this  point  prevails 
in  the  High  Street,  and  that  some  of  our    * 
friends  have  got  hold  of  a  legend,  said 
to  be  current  in  the  Canongate,  that 
the  city  clocks  were  put  back  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward in   the  Forty-five — that  they 
have  given  out  false  time  for  upwards 
of  a  century — and  that  the  present  is 
a  patriotic  and  spirited  move  of  the 
magistrates  to  restore  the  hours  to 
their  pristine  order  and  arrangement. 
If  any  of  our  civic  representatives 
have  fallen  into  error  on  this  account, 
and  been  led  astray  by  the  cunning 
fable,  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  it 
rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.    Our 
ancestors  entertained  an  almost  Per- 
sian veneration  for  the  sun,  and  would 
not  have  sufi^ered  any  such  interfe- 
rence.   The  city  clocks  of  Edinburgh 
were  not  set  upon  the  authority  of 
the  famous  watch  discovered  at  Pres- 
tonpans,  of  which  it  stands  recorded, 
that  "she  died  the  very  night  Vich 
Ian  Vohr  gave  her  to  Murdoch." 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has 
the  force  and  authority  of  a  statute, 
or  that  their  voice  is  potential  in 
opposition  to  the  almanack.  If  we 
are  right  in  this,  then  we  beg  to  tell 
them  that  the  new  arrangement  is 
utterly  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  and 
may  lead  to  sei'ious  consequences. 
Suppose  that  any  of  us  has  granted  a 
bill  which  falls  due  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  hour  peals  from  the  steeple,  and 
the  bill  is  straightway  protested,  and 
our  credit  damaged.  Five  minutes 
afterwards  we  appear  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  too 
late.  In  vain  do  we  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  dated  at  Edin* 
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borffhf  not  at  Cgotnwlcii,  and  af^eai 
to  the  aknanack  «Bd  obflBrvstory  te 
the  Inie  state  cfAhfitbne.  We  prof- 
fer the  SUB »  lOarintaiM^  i»vi  keif 
Mjeoted  «6  A  ewpicbiis  tostiiBony, 
aad  ae  one  aireedy  tried  hefore  the 
dvic  oonrt  iuid  conVkted  of  fimud^ 
faLnhoodyandwilftilimpoBitian.  What 
18  to  beeome  af  le  m  snoh  a  eaee  f 
Are  we  to  go  into  the  Gazette,  because 
the  Provost  (has  set  the  dooks  for- 
ward ?  Or  suppose  a  man  on  death- 
ibed  wants  to  make  his  will.  It  is 
Wedaesday  the  ninth  of  February, 
dose  upon  midnight,  and  the  sufferer 
has  not  s  moment  to  lose.  A  few 
hasty  lines  are  written  by  the  lawyer, 
and  as  he  finishes  them  the  dock 
strikes  twelve.  The  dying  man  signs 
and  expires  in  ike  effort.  The  testing 
daose  «f  that  deed  would  bear  that 
it  was  signed  on  Thursday  the  tenth-; 
batihe  fact  is  tiiat  the  man  died  npon 
Wednesday,  and  we  know  Tory  well 
that  corpses  cannot  handle  a  pen. 
How  is  that  affair  to  be  adjusted? 
Are  people  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
inheritance  for  a  whim  of  the  Town 
Council,  or  the  convesdence  erf*  a  few 
doaen  commercial  travellers?  Or 
take  the  case  of  an  annuitant,  fiup- 
pose  an  old  lady,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them  in  that  situation,  dies  on  the 
term-day  exactly  five  minutes  after 
twelve  aocording  to  Greenwich  lame 
in  £dinbnr^--^ho  gets  the  money? 
Is  it  a  dieBjfwqfius  xnr  a  dies  nan  f  If 
a  new  tenn  has  begun,  her  represen- 
tatives are  undoubtedly  antitled  to 
finger  the  coin,  if  not,  the  payer 
podcets  it.  By  which  airangement — 
that  of  Frovidenoe,  or  that  of  the 
Provost — shall  such  a  question  be 
dedded  ?  Who  is  to  rale  the  day^  the 
term,  and  the  season  ?  We  pause  for 
a  reply.  Or  let  us  take  another  imd 
not  imagmary  case.  A  good  many 
years  ago  we  were  asked  to  take 
shares  in  a  tontine,  juid  complied. 
Twelve  of  us  named  a  corresponding 
ntunber  of  lives,  whereof  all  have 
evaporated,  save  that  of  which  we  are 
the  nominee,  and  one  other  which  had 
been  selected  by  an  eminent  vice- 
president  of  the  Fogie  Club.  Our 
man  resides  in  Greenwich,  is  a  pen- 
sioner, and  we  defy  you  to  point  out 
a  finer  or  livelier  specimen  of  the 
Cdtic  race,  at  the  advanced  but  by 
no  means  exorbitant  age  of  ninety- 


five.  W^  aic,  feam  Ae  bert  pwBiIri 
nodvea,  extreme^  atteaMwe  to  the 
oM  msa,  whom  we  aapply  gnin- 
tsnly ,  but  cautiously,  with  aasdl  and 
whisky ;  and  his  first  oanlk^  emy 
day  is  turned  over  to  oor  haaltii,a 
libation  whidi  we  cocdially  Mam. 
This  year  we  were  aoBoewhat  afip»> 
hensive,  for  his  sake,  of  the  pmaiflaa 
fever  and  inflnenza;  bat  M^Zavidi 
escaped  both,  and  ia,  at  thia  mammf, 
as  hearty  as  a  kyloe  an  the  Mk  of 
fikye.  The  vice-preeidenl,  addl^ 
enough,  had  bwcVftd  a  anperunaaSsd 
diairman  who  is  stated  to  be  a  natiii 
of  Gladonannan.  fieis  ao  <uLiiatl| 
aged  that  the  precise  era  of  lus  bittk 
is  unknowa;  but  he  is  aappooed  ia 
have  been,  in  someway  or  otfaaE,  cea- 
neeted  with  the  Porteonamab.  Wlftii 
aoG^nnulatiottB,  thoe  are  aiMHit  im 
thousand  poonds  at  atake  iq^oa  ike 
survivorship  of  theae  two.  Twiae,lB 
the  ooucae  of  the  last  ten  yaan,  kan 
each  of  them  been  fierioaaly  iH,  aad 
predsdy  at  the  aametinw ;  and  tsoBS 
has  the  milk  of  hnmaa  fcmdBeas  fasoa 
soured  between  the  worthy  Tieoiae- 
sident  and  oundvas. 

fihould  the  invisible  and  Myalai- 
ous  sympathy  between  M^GTsfiskaBd 
HutoheoB  operate  again — riiaaldCalt 
and  Lowlander  al&e  be 
sickness,  tiie  contested  point 

us  will,  in  all  probability,  l)e ^ 

to  an  issue.  Both  hare  taken  eAc- 
tual  measureato  have  the  •death  of  his 
neighbour's  nomiaee  noted  with  aoca- 
raoy  to  a  seeond.  Kow,  if  Hnteheoa 
w«fe  to  die  to-di^  in  Edinbocgh  at 
twenty  minntee  psat  deiwB  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  present  regolation  of  the 
docks,  and  if  the  next  post  faraaght 
intelligenee  that  M^Tavidi  had  givBB 
up  the  ghost  at  Greenwich  paeasdy 
five  nunntes  sooner^  which  of  nsivo 
would  be  entttAed  to  the  stakes  ?  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  Jaanaiy,  what 
the  old  'and  true  time  was  in  ohav- 
vance,  there  could  have  been  ao 
doubt  about  the  question.  We  afaosid 
have  been  the  winner  by  sevenmiantes 
and  a  half.  Hatcheon  would  bwfe 
died,  like  his  forefitthers,  at  aetea 
and  a  half  minutes  after  eleven,  aad 
M^Tavish  at  the  quarter  past,  fiat, 
as  it  is,  the  life  of  M«Tavidi  hsi 
been  cut  short,  or  what  is  the  sane 
thing,  that  of  fiotcfaeoa  haa  bees 
preposteroudy  prdonged.     And  ee, 
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if  tiie  jdteratt<m  joade  hy  the  Tovm 
Comieil  be  kgal,  we  may  be-defraadfld 
of  five  thovsaad  pomids — ^if  BOt  legai, 
wbai  preieKl  hovD  tbeyfor  nukkiiig 
it? 

We  >do  not  ^envy  ihe  siluation  of 
our  civic  n^zfiientatiyes  enlhe  unfer- 
tnnrnte  occasion  of  the  .next  public 
exeeatioa  in  Edinbuigh.  In  the  .first 
{dMe^  Bhonld  their  .present  regulation 
be  adhered  to,  every  enbsequent  .ciiL- 
prit  wiU:be  deprived  of  twelve  minutes 
and  a  half  of  his  existence.  So  much 
ehestertime  iviU.he  have  to  repent  ef 
hia  ama,  and  make  peace  with  his 
Greater ;  for  the  arbitrary  alterati<m 
of  the  docks  wiU  not  alter  the  day  of 
doom.  The  '* usual  hour"  will  be 
indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
trembling  felon  launched  into  etemil^^ 
so  mucii  the  sooner,  that  a. few  com- 
mercial traveUers  maybe  saved  ihe 
pains  of  ragulating  their  watches! 
We  daie  not  speak  lightly  on  such  a 
sobject;  for  ivJio  can  .estimate  the 
▼ataie  of  thoae  moments  of  ex»tenee 
which  are  tiins  thoughtlessly,  but 
roAkMly  cut  -off?  In  the  second 
place,  whenever  the  like  catastrophe 
shall  occur,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  magistrates  will  be  morally 
responsible  either  for  murder  or  for 
defeat  of  joatioe.  It  js  in  truth  an 
eatremej^  unpleasant  dilemma,  bnt 
one  entuely  of  their  own  creating. 
•For  .their  own  sakes,  we  beg  their 
aenoBs  attention  to  the  following  le- 
mmAs.  We -shall  suppose.the  ordinary 
ease  of  a  man  sentenced  by  the  Jus- 
tieiaiy  Court,  rto  be  executed  at  the 
nsiial  hour,  which  with  us  is  eight  in 
the  *  morning.  Hitherto  we  knew 
piedae^  what  was  meant  by  eight, 
bat  now  we  do  not.  Bnt  this  we 
know,  that  if  that  man  is- executed  at 
«gfat,as  the  clocks  now  stand,  hb  is 
MpRiHaMCT),  juat.as  mncbas  he  would 
be,  if,  the^evening  before,  he  had  been 
foivtbly  strangled  in  his  cell!  The 
fdon's  life  is  sacred  until  the  hour 
anxves  when  justice  has  ordained  him 
to  die;  and  if  the  life  be  taken  sooner, 
that  is  morder.  Who,  we  ask,  would 
be  tiieiiesponsible  parties  in  tiiis  case, 
not  petfaape  to.an  earthly,  bat  surely 
to  a  higher  tribunal?  On  the  other 
hand,  S  the  eKecntion  does  not  take 
place  at  eiglrt,  it  is  -highly  question- 
able whether  -the  erimiaal  can  be 
executed  at  alL    The  sentence  must 


be  fomUed  to  the  letter.  Delay  in 
such  matters  is  held  hy  the  elemenqy 
cf  our  law  to  inteipose  a  strong  bar- 
rier in  fiivQur  of  the  orimlnal ;  and 
this  at  least  seems  certam,  that  aman 
condemaedito  be  esecnted  on  one  day, 
cannot,  without  a  new  sentence,  be 
capitally  punished  n^ion  anothw. 
Hoam-<nay,.minute8--aie  very' .pre- 
cious when  the  question  is  one  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  consideration  is  a 
very  grave«one. 

ii  short,  tiie  magistrates  .have 
landed  themseivee,  andwiU  land  us 
in  interminable  eonfnsion ;  and  wefore- 
see  that  not  a  little  litigation  wiU 
result  from  their  proceedings.  In  all 
legal  matters — andthere  are  many  in 
which  punctuality  is  of  the  utmost 
moment — ^the  clocks  cannot  be  held  to 
regulate  time.  They  vary  from  each 
other  according  to  tiieur  construction 
Cff  their  custody,  and  we  rhave  .thrown 
awi^  .and  abandoned  the  true  stan- 
dard. The  difference  of  a  single 
degree  may  prove  as. important  as  that 
of  forty,  andif  thereis  to  be  auniformi^ 
between  theEdinburgh  and  theGreen- 
wich'time,  why  notextend  itto  the  col- 
onies? We  warn  the  Town  Council 
ofEdinburghthat  they  may  havemuoh 
to  answer  for  ifirom  the  'Consequences 
of  their  absurd  proceeding. 

We  understand  that  there  are  poliee 
statutes  ordaining  that  all  taverns 
shall  be  shut  up  at  twelve  o^dock  of  a 
Saturday  night,. aad  for  breach  of  this 
rule  people  may  be  taken  into  oastody. 
The  magistrates  have  peremptorily 
altered  twelve  o'clock,  andhavemade 
tiiat  period  arrive  at  fort^-aeven  and 
a  half  minutes  afker  eleven.  Js  it 
lawful  to  conduct  us  to  the  watch- 
house,  if  we  shonldehance  to:be  found 
•at  Ambrose's,  lingering  over  aitumbler 
during  the  debatable  twelve  minutes 
and  a  half— or  are  we  not  •entitied  to 
knock  down  the  ruffian  who  .should 
presume  to  collar  us  during  the  inter- 
val? Whether  have  we  or  the 
follower  of  Mr  Haining  the  best  legal 
grounds  for  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery?  We  appeal  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  incUgnantly  assert  our 
innocence:  Dogberry  walks  by  the 
rule  of  the  Ri^it  Honourable  Adam 
Black,  and  accuses  us  of  gross  desfr- 
cration.  Which  of  us  is  in*  the  light  ? 
and  how  is  tiie  statute  to  be  inter- 
preted?   It  is  surely  obvious  to  th^ 
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meanest  capacity  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  have  the  power 
to  proclaim  Greenwich  time  within 
their  liberties,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adopting  the  recog- 
nised standard  of  Kamschatka,  or 
from  ordaining  onr  clocks  to  be  set 
bj  the  meridian  of  Tobolsk.  They 
may  tnm  day  into  night  at  their  own 
goodpleasare,and  amalgamate  the  days 
of  the  week,  as  indeed  they  have  done 
already ;  and  this  brings  ns  to  a  con- 
sideration, which,  in  S^tland  at  least, 
deserves  especial  attention. 

The  public  mind  has  of  late  been 
much  agitated  by  the  question  of  Sun- 
day observance.  We  do  not  mean 
now  to  debate  that  point  upon  its 
perits,  nor  is  it  the  least  necessary  for 
our  present  argument  that  we  should 
do  so.  Every  one,  we  are  certain, 
wishes  that  the  Lord's  day  should  be 
properly  and  decently  observed.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion,  however, 
regarding  the  latitude  which  should  be 
allowed— one  party  being  in  favour  of 
a  total  cessation  from  work,  and  found- 
ing their  view  upon  the  decalogue ; 
whilst  the  others  maintain  that,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  a  new 
order  of  things  has  been  established. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion upon  this  topic,  and  the  practi- 
cal subject  of  disput.e  has  been, 
whether  railway  trains  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  On  that  head  we  shall  say 
nothing ;  but  we  maintain  that  both 
parties  are  alike  interested  in  having 
the  limits  of  the  Sunday  accurately 
and  distinctly  declared.  Some  obser- 
vance, whatever  be  its  limit,  is 
clearly  due  to  the  holy  day,  whether 
men  hold  it  to  be  directly  of  divine 
ordinance,  or  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
divine  worship  by  ecclesiastical  and 
conventional  authority.  By  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  the  feelings  of  both 
parties  are  outraged.  Sabbath  or 
Sunday— call  it  which  you  will — ^has 
been  changed  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  is  not  the  same  as  before.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  is  quibbling,  but 
in  reality  13  it  so?  Can  the  Town 
Council  compel  us  to  accept  any  day 
they  may  please  to  nominate  instead 
of  Sunday,  and  consecrate  Wednes- 
day, for  example,  as  that  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  pious  uses?  We 
repeat  that  this  is  but  a  question  of 


degree.  No  authority,  at  least  nm 
such  authority  as  that  of  a  body  cf 
local  magistrates,  can  dovetul  th<? 
Sabbath  by  making  it  begin  eariier 
and  end  later  than  before.  There  are 
stringent  ancient  Scottish  statutes, 
some  of  them  not  altogether  in  desue- 
tude, against  Sabbath  desecratioD,  and 
how  are  these  now  to  be  interpreted  or 
enforced?  No  true  Sabbatarian  caii 
support  the  present  movement.  His 
case  is  irretrievably  lost  if  he  acqui- 
esces in  the  change ;  for  the  day  has 
unquestionably  been  violated — and  it 
may  be  violated  as  well  in  a  minute 
as  in  an  hour.  Those  who  take  the 
other  view  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
offended.  The  order  which  they 
keenly  advocate  and  maintain  has 
been  wantonly  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  limits  of  Sunday  are  annihilated. 
Men  do  not  know  when  it  commences 
or  when  it  ends,  and  they  may  be 
gaming  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
prayei's.  Churches  and  congregations 
of  every  kind  have  a  common  interest 
in  this.  The  individuality  of  the  dij 
must  be  supported,  and  there  must  be 
no  doubt,  and  no  loophole  left  fbr  earfl- 
lers  to  carp  at  its  existence. 

Look  at  it  in  any  light  yon  please, 
the  change  is  fraught  with  dan^r. 
We  have  enlarged  somewhat  on  the 
score  of  inconvenience — ^for  we  tho- 
roughly feel  and  resolntely  maintain 
that   the  practical  inconvenience  is 
great — but  the  other  results  we  han 
referred  to  are  inevitable  and  are  in- 
finitely worse.     Tampering  with  the 
laws  of  nature  is  not  permitted,  even 
to  the  most  sapient  of  town  conncil5 : 
and,  as  they  cannot  wash  the  Ethi- 
opian white,  so  neither    need  ther 
try  to  control  the  progress  of  the  sue. 
and  to  prove  that  great  Inminan-  a 
liar.    Surely,  they  have  plenty  todc 
without  interifering  with  the  planetair 
bodies  ?    We  reafly  thought  better  rf 
their  patriotism ;  nor  conld  we  have 
expected  that  they  wonld  MsSfy  th« 
host  of  heaven  in  order  to  take  tiicir 
future  time  from  some  distant  English 
clock.    So  soon  as  the  whole  (ji  the 
world  is  ripe  for  an  uniformity  of  time, 
and  contented  to  adopt  it,  we  may 
then  possibly  become  acclimated  to 
^he  change,  and  rise  at  midnight,  to 
go  about  our  nightly,  not  daily  duties, 
without  a  murmur.    But  pray,  in  this 
matter,  let  us  at  least  secure  redpn^ 
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citj.  If  we  are  to  be  dragged  from 
our  beds  at  untimeons  hours,  let  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
suffer  to  a  similar  extent ;  for  in  com- 
munity of  suffering  there  is  always 
some  kind  of  dim  and  indefinite  com- 
fort. We  are  rather  partial  to  bag- 
men, and  would  endure  something, 
though  not  this,  to  accelerate  their 
progress ;  but  why  should  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  be  made  a  holocaust 
and  an  offering  for  our  weakness? 
Falstaff,  who,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  valour,  was  a  remarkably 
fihrewd  individual,  might  give  a  lesson 
to  oar  civic  dignitaries.  He  counted 
the  length  and  endurance  of  his  ima- 
ginary combat  with  Percy,  by  Shrews- 
bury dock,  and  did  not  seek  to  extend 
his  renown  by  superadding  to  it  the 
benefit  which  might  have  been  derived 
by  a  reference  to  Greenwich  time. 
Let  OS  do  the  like,  and  submit  to  the 
ordinances  of  Providence — not  try  to 
opx>Q96  them  by  any  vain  and*  extra- 
vagant alteration.  Without  the  least 
irreverence,  because  we  hold  that  the 
whole  profanity — though  it  may  be 
imintended — ^is  on  the  other  side,  let 
us  ask  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
whether  they  consider  themselves  on 
a  par  with  the  great  leader  of  Israel, 
and  whether  they  are  entitled  to  say 
*^  Son,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon?''  And  yet,  what  is  their 
late  move,  but  something  tantamount 
to  this  ?  They  have  dedared  against 
the  order  of  nature,  and  such  a  decla- 
ration must  imply  a  species  of  gross 
and  unwarrantable  presumption. 

And  now,  Messiturs  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourselves  ?  Are  we  right, 
or  are  we  wrong? — have  we  failed,  or 
have  we  succeeded  in  making  out  a 
case  against  you?  We  think  we 
can  discern  some  symptoms  of  a  corpo- 
rate blush  suffusing  your  countenan- 
ces ;  and,  if  so,  far  be  it  fi'om  us  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  repentance. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  you 
have  done  this  fi-om  the  best  of  pos- 
sible motives,  but  without  forethought 


or  consideration.  You  probably  were 
not  aware  of  the  consequences  which 
might  and  must  arise  from  this  suiffu- 
lar  attempt  at  legislation.  Be  wise, 
therefore,  and  once  more  succumb, 
as  is  your  duty,  to  the  established 
laws  and  harmony  of  nature.  Leave 
the  planets  alone  to  their  course,  and 
be  contented  to  observe  that  time 
which  is  indicated  and  proclaimed 
from  beaven.  Recollect  wherein  it  is 
written  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  were  set  In  the  firmament  of 
heaven  to  rule  over  the  day^  and  over 
the  nighty  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness.  By  no  possible  sophis- 
try can  you  pervert  the  meaning  of 
that  wholesome  text.  Why,  then, 
should  you  act  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
introduce  this  element  of  disorder 
among  us?  Gro  to,  then,  and  retrace 
your  steps.  Put  the  clocks  backward 
as  before.  Let  the  shadows  be  straight 
at  mid-day.  Leave  us  our  allotted 
rest,  for  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  De- 
fraud us  not  of  our  inheritance.  Let 
our  children  not  be  bom  before  their 
time.  .Let  the  miserable  malefactor 
live  until  the  last  moment  of  his  allot- 
ted span.  Preserve  the  Sunday  in- 
tact, and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  such 
nonsense.  Why  should  you  bo  yiser 
than  your  forefathers  ?  If  any  man 
had  told  them  to  alter  their  time  from 
England,  they  would  have  collared 
the  seditious  prig,  and  thrust  him  neck 
and  heels  into  the  Tolbooth.  When 
grim  old  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  was 
Provost,  no  man  durst  have  hinted  at 
Greenwich  time  on  pain  of  the  for- 
feiture of  his  ears ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  performances  at  Lauder 
Bridge,  Bell-the-Cat  was  a  Christian, 
the  father  of  a  bishop,  and  knew  his- 
duties  better  than  rashly  to  interfere 
with  Providence.  Restore  our  meri- 
dian, and,  if  you  are  really  anxious  to 
do  your  duty,  occupy  yourselves  with 
meaner  matters.  It  would  much  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  the  lieges,  if, 
instead  of  directing  the  course  of  the 
sun,  you  were  to  give  occasional 
orders  for  a  partial  sweeping  of  the 
streets. 
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ScBKB. — A  mess-room  after  dinner,  Jrom  w^moe  the'numbemMmK  dtpattl, 
except  Jhur,  who  draw  rwmd'tkeftre. 
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Major'  O^Sheevo'.  Lieutenant  snd  Adjutant  Pifbglat. 

Captain  OtDHAiif.  Ensign  Lotbix. 

Oldham. — ^WeH,  Lovell,  my  boy,  so  y6u  prefer  the  daret  and  tbe  old 
Fogies  this  time  to  the  sparks  in  the  barrack-rooms  ;  we  fbd  the  compliment, 
I  assure  yon.  There  comes  a  clean  giass :  now,  stir  the  fire ;  tbat's  a  good 
fellow. — ril  do  as  much  fbr  you,  when  I'm  your  age. 

LovELL. — Why  you  see,  Oldham,  they  say  you  old  hands  won't  let  oat 
while  all  the  mess  are  here,  and  you  keep  your  opinions  and  experiences  for 
these  cosy  little  horse-shoe  sittings.  I  should  like  to  pick  up  a  little  sol^enog, 
if  I  could,  and  so  have  ventured  to  outsit  the  rest  or  diem. 

O'Shbeto. — ^Ye're  right,  ye're  right.  A  man  that  come»  tovalue  his  daret 
early,  has  all  the  advantages  of  experience,  without  buying  tbem  dear.  An 
old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  in  fact. 

PiPECLAT. — And,  you  see,  the  youngster  has  an  eye  to  a  little  nufitary 
information :  that's  right. 

LovELt. — Why,  these  rumours  of  invasion  make  one  look  about;  hira.  If 
the  French  come,  of  course  we  shall  give  'em  an  infernal  good  licking ;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  get  an  idea  what  sort  of  thing  it  will  be,  and  I  daresay  yoo  tdk 
a  good  deal  of  these  matters.     • 

O'Sheevd.— Ah !  them  French !  Oldham,  ye  don't  expect  they'll  coiBe  to 
spend  next  Christmas  with  us^? 

Oldham:. — There's  no  saying  what  the  rascals  'might  be"  at ;  and  as  L»vdl 
has  broached  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  talk  it  over. 

O'Sheevo. — Bravo  I  so  we  will :  how  say  you.  Pipeclay? 

Pipeclay. — By  tdl  means.  You  know  I  mentioned  last  night  how  ID  I 
thought  our  formations  adapted  for  manoeuvring,  against  a  hostile  force  on  tfae 

CQ^t. 

Oldham. — HLj  dear  Pipeclay,  it  is  the*  misfbrtune  of  a  long  peace,  wA  % 
theoretical  education,  that  they  narrow  the  mind  to  strain  at  matters  of  detiH, 
and  to  neglect  the  greater  consideration,  what  is  to  be  done — not  how  should 
we  do  it.  Now,  in  the  old  second  battalion  of  the  1071ih,  the  lads  were  more 
apt  to  talk  of  the  work  than  the  drill-book,  and  a  finer  or  move  daehing  set 
never  wore  scarlet.  • 

O'Sheevo. — Devil  a  doubt  of  it :  not  a  man  that  wouldn't  finish  hi9  three 
bottles  before  he'd  think  of  stirring ;  and  as  ibr  the  seasoned  files,  the  night  wu 
always  too  short  for  'em.  There's  no  saymg  what  those  men  migl^  have 
achieved,  if  they  could  have  found  the  time. 

LovELL. — But  if  the  French — 

Oldham. — Excuse  me,  Lovell, — I  know  something  about  the  French,  if 
three  years  in  the  Peninsula  could  give  knowledge;  and  Fll  tell yoa>  ibra£act, 
whatever  you  may  hfcar  said,  that  the  organisation  of  the  Freadi  army — 

Pipeclay. — ^What!  with  that  slovenly  style  of  marching? 

Oldhah. — ^Never  mind  the  style  of  marching :  I  say,  that  whether  in  the 
field,  in  camp,  or  in  quarters — 

O'Sheevo. — Devilish  bad  quarters  they'd  be  sometimes,  in  them «ame  cam- 
paigns, eh,  Oldham  ?    Short  commons,  eh  ? 

Oldham. — Short  commons  I  sometimes  no  commons  at  all ! 

O'Sheevo.— Thm  claret  ? 

Oldham. — ^Thin !  the  devil  a  drop.  Sherry  sometimes,  of  a  quality  accord- 
ing to  our  luck ;  but  for  claret  we  had  to  keep  our  stomachs  tiH  we  got  orer 
the  Pyrenees  ; — then,  I  may  say,  it  ran  in  the  rivers. 
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O'Soaexvo.— -TJHe  devil  it  did  I  Them  I  hope  the  next  Fenmarittr  expodidoa 
will  sail  direct  for  the  cowt  of  France; 

LovELL. — But  if  this  invasion— 

OuDBAM.— Well,  now,— look  hew.  Well,  here^s  Cherlonffg^  thia  glaas^  do 
joa  see?  well  then,  this  is  Portsmoolh,  this  other-HUid  thUa  dirty  one,  if  I 
can  reaeh  it — damn  it,  Tve  broke  my  own,  stretching  across  tiie  table. 

O'Sheevo^Pipbclay. — Two  for  one  I    Two  for  one ! 

Oldbax.— Well,  never  mind ;  'twaa  awfewaisd.  We  don't  stand  tfaejokes 
the  old  107th  used  to  cat :  there,  if  yon  only  made  the  smadlest  chip  in  the 
stem  of  a  ^ass,  yon  were  stock  ibr  yoor  new  pair,  while  the  damaged  one 
did  daty  as  weU  as  ever.  There  wasn't  a  glasa  m  the  meas  that  hadn't 
leprodttced  itself  in  doable  at  least  nine  times. 

O'Sbsevo. — By  the  powers  I  that  beats  the  phaynix,  who  never  became 
twins,  thai  I  heard  of.  I'd  not  have  stood  it  from  any  one.  A  glatas  that  I 
broke  and  paid  for,  I'd  consider  my  own  intirely. 

PiPBCLAT. — They  had  no  right  to  pat  a  glass  en  the  tatde  after  it  had  been 
paid  for ;  the  regnlations  wouldn't  allow  it. 

Oldbam. — Oh  1  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  regulations  in  the  old 
107tlk.  The  colonel  waa  a  tramp,  and  the  lads  were  tramps,.  m>  they  followed 
suit,  and  no  lawyering. 

PiPECi^T. — A  colonel  has  no  right  to  enforce  an  nnjoat  charge. 

OuoHAM. — ^Well,  perhaps  not ;  but  in  ear  days  we  never  troubled  our 
heads  about  what  was  just  or  unjust.  It's  a  bad  sign  of  a  corps  when  men 
begin  to  talk  of  their  rights* 

Lovsu*. — ^Troft,.  Oldham ;  you  were  saying,  suppose  that  Cherbourg,  the 
other  Portsmouth — ^here's  a  third  glass  for  you  to  complete. 

Pipeclay. — ^I  beg  your  pardon  one  minute,  Lovell.  I  wish  to  convince 
Oldham  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  knowing  how  to  assert  your  own 


O'Sheevo. — I  deny  that  in  tot».  The  Ballyswig  estate  would  have  been 
in-  the  O'Sheevo  &miiy  to  this  day,  if  my  great-aunt  hadn't  wished  to  assert 
her  right  to  a  haycock,  which  brought  the  title  in  qu^tion,  and  caoeed  ns  to 
lose  the  whole  property. 

PiPECutT. — ^But  if  another  had  a  jnst  claim  ? 

O'Sbbevo. — Just  humbug  I  The  opposite  side  retained  Counsellor  Cnrran, 
who'd  have  persuaded  a  jury  out  of  thdr  Sunday  waistcoats,  with  a  five- 
ddUing  pieee  in  the  pocket  of  each. 

OiJ>HAM. — Well,  welL  Now,  look  here,  LovelL  This,  as  I  said,  is  Cher- 
bourg— this  Portsmouth.  Ellis,  of  the  staff  eorps,  used  always  to  illustrate 
tills  way ;  did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

LovE£Lw-r-What  1  the  owner  of  May-Bee,  who  won  the  military  steeple- 
chase, two  years  ago  ?    To  be  sure,  I  did :  devilish  sharp  fellow  he  was  too. 

P^ECUUT. — ^I  don't  know  that :  he  broke  down  in  some  charges  he  pre- 
liarred  against  Sergeant  O'FIinn  of  the  Royal  County  Down,  who  was 
aci|nitted  by  a  general  court-martial.  A  fellow  who  does  that,  may  be  a  very 
good  fellow,  but  can't  have  much  head-piece. 

Lovell. — ^May-Bee  was  a  pretty  piece  of  goods  though.  I  saw  the  poor 
thing  break  her  back  last  spring,  under  Jack  Fisher  of  the  carabineers :  Jack 
seariy  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Devilish  sharply  contested  thing,  till  poor 
May-Bee's  accident.  Jack  was  picked  up, — dreadful  fall,  as  the  papers  said — 
gallant  captain— ^mall  hopes  of  recovery — be  universally  regretted  throagh 
the  regiment — ^popular  qualities — and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  somehow  he 
marched  to  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  troop,,  a  fortnight  after,  worth  fifty 
dead  men. 

PivBCLAT. — ^What  do  you  value  a  dead  man  at,  Lovell  ? 

O^Sheevo. — ^If  a  thing's  worth  what  it'\kjietd^  a  dead  man's  value  wonldn't 
bunt  the  Exchequer. 

LovBLik. — ^Thank  you,.  Major,  for  getting:  me  oat  of  thai  \  the  Adjutant  waff 
going  to  bring  me  up  rather  straitly. 

O'Sheevo. — He's  the  very  boy  to^do  that.    A  bigoted  ram's  horn  onder 
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his  haads,  would  be  forced  to  reUnqnish  its  prejudices.  Nobody  stoops  to 
conquer  in  his  academy.  Send  for  another  jag,  and  we'll  go  on  with  our  dis- 
cussion.   Smart  letter  that  of  the  old  Duke's. 

OiJ>HAM. — ^Who'll  be  commander-in-chief  when  the  old  Briton  dies? 

Pipeclay. — It^ll  depend  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  which  I  hope  will  be 
a  distant  one.  If  he  could  only  anticipate  his  posthumous  fame  now,  how 
complete  would  be  his  glory. 

O^Sheevo. — Sure,  he's  got  his  posthumous  fiune  already :  he's  not  obliged, 
like  the  ancients,  to  immortalise  himself  by  committing  suicide. 

LovELL. — Certainly  not,  Major.  Well,  you  know  the  Duke  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  our  coasts — 

Pipeclay. — ^And  of  increasing  the  army.  I  havQ  a  plan  of  my  own  for 
rainng  men,  which  I  shall  propose,  some  day  or  other,  to  the  Horse  Ckiards. 

Oldham. — ^There's  no  difficulty  in  getting  men ;  any  quantity  may  be 
raised  in  Ireland. 

O'Sbeevo. — ^That's  true,  because  any  quantity  are  knocked  over  every  day 
there ;  but  they,  poor  men !  are  beyond  the  skill  of  eyen  an  adjutant. 

Pipeclay. — ^At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  give  my  system  a  fair  triaL 

O'Sheevo. — ^I  hare  no  opinion  of  systems ;  I've  known  many  men  eatireiy 
ruined  by  them. 

Pipeclay. — How  so,  Major? 

O'Sheevo. — Why,  I  knew  a  man  who  used  to  get  a  little  joUv  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  as  occasion  invited.  Some  well-meaninff  fiienas  repnwM 
him  with  the  irregularity  of  his  life,  and  pestered  him  to  adopt  a  system,  whkh, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  he  at  last  did,  and  got  biasing  drank  ere^' 
night ;  his  own  spurit  didn't  like  the  foreign  inyasion,  and  eyacoated  the  place 
— ^that  was  system  I 

LovELL. — ^We  don't  much  relish  the  idea  of  foreign  inyasion  ouraelyea. 

Pipeclay. — Let  'em  come.  If  they  intend  to  get  a  regular  footing  here, 
they  would  probably  make  a  dash  at  Portland  island. 

Oldham. — ^Now  my  idea  is  this.  Suppose  them  embarked  in  steameiSr 
and  starting  for  a  point  on  our  coast, — a  few  old  fellows,  who  know  what 
Frenchmen  are  made  of,  are  stationed  at  all  the  landing-idacesY  while  a  lafl- 
way  communication  enables  them  to  be  quickly  collected  In  one  point. 

Pipeclay. — ^I  should  object  to  old  fellows  as  unfit  for  snch  slmip  dniies: 
active,  intelligent  young  men  would  be  better. 

Oldham. — Pshaw!  what's  theory  against  Frenchmen?  give  me  the  eU 
second  battalion  of  the  107th  before  all  the  boys  in  the  senriee. 

Pipeclay. — ^And  give  me  smart  youngsters,  who  would  moye. 

Oldham. — I'd  like  to  see  such  Johnny  Raws  oppose  a  landmg. 

Pipeclay. — It  stands  to  reason  they  must  be  better  than  a  parcel  of  old 
worn-out  sinners. 

O'Sheevo. — Bravo !  Td  like  to  hear  this  question  fairly  handled.  Tea 
see,  Lovell,  that's  the  advantsge  of  military  breeding ;  we  can  ^iscoss  th^e 
topics  without  the  rudenesses  that  you  observe  in  civil  life.  Every  maa, 
young  or  old,  may  give  his  opinion,  and  be  patiently  listened  to  at  a  mess 
table. 

Lovell. — It  is  certainly  a  great  advantage. 

Oldham. — I  must  maintain  the  superiority  of  veteran  troops  for  all  im- 
portant duties ; — you  see  a  parcel  of  recruits  would  play  the  devil, — k's  all 
stuff! 

Lo^tsll. — ^But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  — 

Oldham. — ^Tou,  sirl  damme!  what  should  you  know  about  it?    Whit 
are  you,  eh  ?    A  stripling,  a  mere  stripling.    By  Jove,  sir,  if  you  had  been 
in  the  107th,  you  would  have  seen  what  they  thought  of  such  forwardness^ 
•  Lovell. — ^You  really  mistake  me, — ^I  had  no  intention  — 

O'Sheevo. — Well,  well ;  but  you  mustn't  be  obstinate  you  know,  my  boy, 
in  matters  that  you  can't  possibly  know  much  about;  yon  can. never leim 
any  thing  that  way. 

Pipeclay. — ^You  should  have  a  little  modesty,  LovelL 
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O'Shkevo. — ^We*re  a  liberal  set  of  fellows  here ;  but,  by  Jove,  Lovell,  IVe 
known  many  a  man  that  wonld  have  asked  yon  to  a  leaden  breakfast.  Yonng 
Spanker  of  the  18th  was  called  out  by  old  Mallins  for  only  asking  him  to 
repeat  the  number  of  oysters  he  said  he  ate  in  his  great  bet  with  M'Gobble. 
They  fired  six  shots  without  effect,  and  Miillins  was  thought  very  lenient  in 
BOt  asking  for  an  apology  or  the  seventh. 

Ou>HAM. — Oh  I  the  service  would  go  to  the  devil  if  youngsters  were  allowed 
to  lay  down  the  law. 

PiPBCLAT. — ^Tbat  would  never  do. 

OiJ>HAM. — ^A  strange  file  was  that  old  Mullins  you  were  talking  of.  Our 
second  battalion  was  quartered  with  the  18th  once,  in  Chatham  barracks, 
when  there  were  some  memorable  sittings. 

PiPBCLAT. — ^I  saw  old  Mullins  once  only,  aud  then  I  could  form  little 
opinion  of  him,  as  he  was  half  screwed. 

O^Sheevo. — ^Half  screwed !  you  must  be  mistaken. 

PiPBCLAT. — ^I  assure  you  I  am  rather  under  the  mark  in  saying  half 
screwed. 

O^Shbbvo. — Ah !  I  knew  he  never  made  so  near  an  approach  to  sobriety 
as  to  be  half  screwed. 

Ou>HAM. — He  would  have  been  the  fellow  to  receive  the  French  1  Come, 
now^  Lovell,  Til  show  you,  if  you  won't  be  obstinate  and  contradictory. 

LoYELL. — Upon  my  word,  Oldham  — 

Oij>HAM. — ^There  you  fiy  out  again  now ;  it^s  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
with  a  youngster  unless  he  has  a  tractable  disposition.  Here  now,  as  I  said, 
is  Cherbourg,— -here  Portsmouth, — ^thls  little  streak  that  I  draw  with  my 
fijDffer,  the  Channel.  Jersey  is  somewhere  there  by  the  devilled  biscuits ;  dy'e 
understand,  Lovell? 

LoYELL. — ^Thank  you,  I  do. 

OuoBAM. — Good.  Then  this  ia  our  coast  well  manned,  throughout  its 
lengtii,  with  troops :  steady  tried  troops,  mind,  none  of  your  gaping,  staring 
boya : — well  protected. 

Pipeclay. — ^How  protected  ? 

Oldham. — How  should  I  know?  The  engineers  do  that;  of  course  theyM 
protect  *em  with  glaeis,  or  ravelins  or  tenailles,  or  some  of  those  damned  jaw^ 
breaking  named  &mga ; — ^well  protected  by  works  and  cannon. 

O^HKBYO. — Did  you  see  that  extraordinary  cannon  that  West  made  in 
tlie  mess-room  this  morning  ? 

Pipeclay.— Ah !  yes, — not  bad,  but  Tve  seen  finer  strokes  than  that. 
Ton  should  have  seen  Legge  of  the  d2d  play. 

liOYELL. — Or  Chowse  of  the  artillery ;  by  Jove !  how  he  knocks  about  the 
balls  1  like  an  Indian  juggler. 

0*Shekyo. — ^Both  good  hands ;  ye^re  not  a  bad  fist  at  billiards  yourself^ 
Oldham. 

Oldham. — ^I  seldom  play  now; — getting  old;— played  many  a  good 
match  in  the  107th's  mess-room;  but  I  think  I  could  astonish  Master  West. 

Pipeclay. — Well,  if  he'll  play  a  match,  I  don't  mind  backing  him  against 
yon  even. 

O'Shkeyo. — ^And  I'll  go  five  to  four  on  the  youngster  to  make  the  thing 
worth  your  while. 

Oldham. — Oh !  no,  no ;  'twouldn't  do  for  me  to  be  playing  matches  with 
a  raw  recruit  like  that :  'twouldn't  be  dignified. 

O'Sheeyo. — ^Would  it  be  more  dignified  if  I  said  three  to  two  ? 

Ou>HAM.— &y  two  to  one  and  I  don't  mind  a  rubber; — one  rubber,  re- 
member. 

0*Sheeyo. — ^Done  then.  Let's  have  it  to-morrow,  if  we  can.  West  comes 
off  guard  in  the  morning,  so  there's  the  more  chance  of  his  being  steady 
and  willing  to  play ;  when  they  get  hold  of  him  overnight,  he's  always  shaky 
and  solky  next  day  till  four  or  five  o'clock.  A  bad  constitution  is  a  sad  tell- 
tale under  a  red  coat;  a  bishop  chokes,  or  an  anti-com-law  leaguer  is  attacked 
with  pleurisy  from  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;  a  lawyer's  nose 


g8ts  red  from  haying  his  mind  eonttnuaOy  on  tbe  Blreteh ;  bnt  if  an  eamgBt'i 
colom^  only  tremble  a  little  in  a  strong  gale,  he's  set  down  for  a  hard  gwr. 

FiFBCXAT. — ^It's  a  great  thing  to  be  i£le  to  eany  one's  liqaorwdL 

O^Shebvo. — ^Rather  it's  a  dreadihl  misfortnae-wheB  ynn  can't  Idtrajn 
fam^  that  when  a  man  can't  rimw  a  bold  face  tiie  morning  after,  h^lecns 
^preat  sinner. 

Oldhaht. — Or  that  his  forefathers  have  bent  so ;  I  befiere  that  ^aUnnij 
have  to  expiate  the  sins  of  their  ancestors. 

O'Shkeyo. — Bnt,  as  a  man  can  neither  be  bier  aaceBtom  nor  his  poalai^, 
I  don- 1  see  that  he  need  mmd  that. 
.  PiFKCLAY. — His  ancestors'  |K>sterit7  i»  sorelj  bn  aflkir. 

O'Sheevo.— It's  quite  enough  for  a  ma  to  thiafc  ai  Im  own  patvity 
without  minding  that  of  his  ancestors. 

FiPECLAT. — He  can't  well  help  mining  Bis  anceRtor»  when  hediilf  and 
hourly  feels  the  effiects  of  their  indiscretions. 

O'Shbkyo, — Bat  d'ye  mean  to  say  tbat  if  ail  his  aneestots  were  fint  meo, 
the  whole  of  their  diseases  would  be  accumulated  on  his  shoulders? 

PtnECLAT. — Not  exactly.  These  things  wear  out  in  time,  or  aie^otiid 
of  by  crossing  the  breed  ;  the  nearer  in  time  a  man  is  to  Ids  lolfiekn; 
ancestor,  the  more  plainly  he  shows  the  hereditary  taint. 

O^Shebvo. — Then  if  he's  hi»  contemporary  he's  a»  bad  as  himself.  I  d«n*t 
think,  though,  that  my  father  showed  the  want  of  the  Ballyswig  estate  t  bit 
more  than  I  do.  Bad  luck  to  my  old  annt  who*  fbrg^t  her  sacceflsontfaoogiL 
her  aneestors  remembered  her. 

Oldham. — Buaza  that  jug,  LoveD,  and  toneh  ^e  bdl  for  anotlwr;  tlMst 
discussions  make  one  thirsty. 

O'Sheevo.— Thirst  is  nothing  here  to  what  it  is  in  the  tFOima.  ^  Jovel 
how  I  used  to  suffer  at  Jamaica. 

Lo^ECL. — If  atnre  is  said  to  have  there  provided  Ibr  the  eraring  by  a  Iwb- 
tifhl  supply  of  water.  The  name  Jamaica  signifies,  I  belianFe,  the  ^laie  of 
Springs."  You  had  excellent  water  there.  Major,  had  yoa  BOt^ 

O'Sheevo. — ^I  always  understood  the  water  was  very  good,  but  I  cut 
exactly  remember  that  I  ever  taated  it.  Nature  is  a»  a^tionata  n^hcr, 
but  there's  no  nourishment  in  her  milk,  so  I  put  mys^  out'ta  nnise  apoa  aai* 
gree  and  porterenpv 

Pipeclay. — ^Nasty,  unwholesome  stuff;  there's  a  yellow  fiBver  in  eroy 
glass  of  it. 

O'Sheeto. — It  may  be  one  of  the  ingredients*;  bnt  tbaifs  no  mattar,  if  k's 
well  mixed,  because  the  other  things  coirect  it. 

Oldhah.— Our  old  second  battalion  buried  I  don't  know  how  naaj  ia 
the  seven  years  they  spent  out  there.  They  always  took  Ae  mora  iatrieite 
mixtures  in  the  day  time; — madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  daiet after, 
and  topped  up  with  brandy  and  water ;  after  which  they  adjourned  to  «ttlB» 
in  the  morning  light,  any  little  affairs  of  honour  that  had  caraed  ap  ia  the 
•evening. 

LevBLL. — ^Were  these  of  so  regular  occnrrenee  ? 

Oldham. — Seldom  missed  a  night.  The  old  cotton  tree  outside  the  war 
room,  at  Stoney  Hill,  was  always  one  of  the  stations;  and  aafuH  of  ballets  as 
a  pudding  is  of  plums.  It  was  settling  every  thing  before  the  meetmga^ar- 
rated  that  made  us  such  a  united  jolly  set  of  fellows. 

Pipeclay. — How  much  better  we  do  things  in  the  present  day ! 

Oldu  am. — ^Another  of  your  modem  prejuSces.  How  can  any  man  if  ^"^ 
think  the  investigations^  explanations,  and  newspaper  correqK>ndeaca  as  cre- 
ditable as  settling  the  matter  off-hand  and  like  gentlemen  ? 

PiPECLAT. — ^But  a  duel  does  not  alwaya  settle  the  right  and  wrong  ^  ^ 
afiair;  and  surely  the  party  in  the  wrong  ought  to  be*  Ae  suflbrer.  Hoaa 
life  has  a  higher  value  than  in  old  times;  and»  therefore,  to  avoid  the casoii- 
des  caused  by  duels,  the  laws  punish  the  daelUst. 

O'Bhbhto.— That's  just  it  In  old  times,  if  a  nmn  waa  killed  there  was  ai 
«nd ;  bnt  now,  to  show  the  value  of  human  lifo,  the  law  hangs  tiie  samnL 
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The  fkct  IB,  they  find  it  neeessny  to  thin  t4ie  populatioii,  and  so  tbey  taioe 
two  for  one,  as  we  do  with  the  glasses. 

OUDHAM. — ^Fin  afraid,  Pipeelay,  yon  and  I  wlH  never  agree  in  these  matters. 
If  8  a  pity  yoYT  neiwr  bad  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  little  active  service,  wMch 
would  have  enlightened  yoa  far  more  than  aU  my  preaching.  We*ll  hope 
better  things  for  these  youngsters  before  they  become  irretrievably  bigoted 
to  these  milknuid-water  prejudices.  Well  now,  Lovell,  d'ye  tb^  yon  imder- 
staml  all  I  said  abont  the  French  mvasion  ?^  If  yon  don%  ask,  and  Pll  give 
yon  any  explanation  my  experience  supplies,  with  pleasure. 

LovKix. — ^I  don't  exactly  understand  how  you  would  proceed  after  goavd- 
ing^yonr  coast,  and  the  enemy  being  off  and  on  the  shores 

Oldhait. — Why,  man,  yon  never  wiU  understand  if  you  don't  attend. 
Here  have  I  been  talking  this  hour  and  a  half  exactly  on  that  point,  and 
yon  know  no  more  abont  it  than  if  I  had  not  said  a  word,  xou  must 
see,  Lovell,  that  if  you  are  thinking  abont  horses,  and  women,  and  all  sorts 
of  nonsense,  while  Pm  talking'  to  you,  yon  never  can  make  a  seedier.  Ton 
should  have  seen  our  boys  in  the  107th.  They  would  sit  for  hours  and  hold 
their  breaths,  while  some  old  fire-eater  told  'em  his  adventures  and  gave  'em 


CShskvo. — ^Then  lAey  mnst  have  been  as  long-winded  as  he  was. 

Ou>BAM. — ^Pshaw !  Nothing  of  that  sort  ever  seemed  long-winded :  the 
interest  was  thrilling,  and  every  body  was  unhappy  when  a  story  was  ended. 

CSmebvo. — Except  the  man  that  was  going  to  tell  the  next. 

OiJ>HAM. — But  really  I  wish  we  could  get  these  youngsters  to  thiidL  a  little 
more  on  professional -subjects.  I'm  sure  I'm  always  wiUing  to  give  'em  any 
inatmction  in  my  power;  and  I  think.  Major,  you'd  not  be  behindhand  in 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

O'Sheevo. — ^No,  no,  Oldham ;  every  one  to  his  trade, — ^that's  tbe  adjutant's 
business: 

OiJ>HAM. — I  don't  mean  literally  that  you'd  show  them  how  to  let  off  a 
nniaket,  but  that  you'd  monld  their  dispositions,  and  guide  their  ardour  to 
the  best  advantage. 

O'Sheevo — My  mafxlms  are  all  summed  up  in  a  short  sentence  which  I 
learnt  flnom  old  Mnllins  himself,  who  found  it  carry  him  and  his  pupils  through 
with  honour — "  Fear  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  It's  pithy,  yon  see, 
asid  doesn't  burden  the  memory. 

Pipeclay. — A  liberal  education  for  ingenuous  youth. 

CSheevo. — ^T  gave  it  for  nothing,  and  so  did  old  MuUins ;  so  it's  liberal 
enough,  and  the  youth  will  be  devilish  ingenious  if  they  find  out  any  thing 
better. 

Oxj>VAM. — ^I  never,  myself,  see  any  good  come  of  the  hahr-splitting  and 
lawyering  of  the* new  school ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  could  be  better  thaa 
onr  second  battalion  was.  Nowadays,  by  Jove  I  any  whipper-snapper  jacka- 
napes, with  a  pocket  foil  of  money  and  the  grimaces  of  a  dancing-master,  walks 
easUy  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  an  old  soldier's  services  go  for  nothing. 
What  «d  the  Duke  himself  say  to  me  thirty-five  years  ago?  Never  mind, 
^amme  I 

LosrELL. — ^Bideedl  what  did  he  say? 

Or3>BAM. — ^Neveryou  nrind  what  he  said ;  he'll  never  say  it  to  you.  An 
infernal  system  when  fellows  sit  at  a  desk  and  think  they're  soldiers.  ^  I'm 
no  office  man,  damme !  leading  on  is  my  forte ;  let  them  promote  quill-drivers 
and  milksops  if  they  like,  what  docs  Dick  Oldham  care?  I've  been  bred 
iunong  the  right  sort,  and  I'll  go  to  my  grave  a  real  soldier,  if  not  a  fortu- 
nate one. 

(ySHEEva. — ^That's  true,  Oldham ;  when  they  fire  orer  you,  old  boy, 
^twont  be  the  first  time  you  smelt  powder. 

Lovell. — ^I  hope  Oldham  will  have  another  meeting  or  two  with  his  old 
friends  over  the  water  before  that. 

Oldham. — Oh  !  confound  it  I  don't  say  a  word  about  it ;  they'll  soon  forget 
what  a  soldier  used  to  be.    It's  sickening — ^by  Jove !  sickening.    I'd  have 
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been  a  colonel  of  infantrj  before  now,  if  there*d  been  any  thing  like  josdoc. 
Never  mind. 

O^Sheevo. — ^It^s  not  too  late  yet.  They  mnst  have  soldiers  where  there's 
danger ;  they'll  restore  the  old  second  battalion  of  the  107  th,  when  the  French 
come,  and  yonMl  command  it  yet. 

Oldham. — Ugh!  bother!    {Sle^s,) 

Pipeclay, — ^I  thonght  so.  The  detail  of  his  grievances,  and  a  lamentatioa 
over  modem  degeneracy,  are  generally  the  prelude  to  a  nap ;  fine  old  feliov, 
if  he  wasn't  so  sadly  bigoted. 

O'Shebvo. — ^Yes,  but  when  means  are  scarce,  men  are  driven  into  extremes; 
we  sometimes  overrate  our  capacities ;  if  our  ftiend  here  were  to  he  pat  into 
a  colond  of  infantry's  shoes  to-morrow,  he'd  not  find  his  position  a  bed  of 
roses. 

LovELL. — I  wish  he'd  gone  on  about  the  coast  defences,  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  hear. 

O'Sheevo.— Sure,  that's  very  ungrateful  of  yon,  when  we've  all  been 
talking  for  your  edification. 

Pipeclay. — Patience,  Lovell,  patience ;  yon  can't  learn  all  the  art  of  wtr 
in  a  minute ;  follow  the  thing  up,  and  you'll  know  all  about  it  by-and-by  A 
death  vacancy '11  be  giving  me  my  step,  some  of  these  days,  and  I  should  like 
to  throw  my  mantle  over  you,  I  confess. 

O'Sheevo. — ^D'ye  mean  that  seedy  old  cloak  that  you've  used  these  last 
fifteen  years?  if  any  one  was  to  throw  such  a  thing  over  me,  I  should  ooBStdcr 
it  a  personal  affront. 

Pipeclay. — ^You're  so  literal.  Major. 

O'Sheevo. — Ye're  wrong  there  ;  I  never  composed  any  thing  in  my  life, 
more  to  be  blushed  for  than  punch  or  sangree,  and  there's  nothing  literal  in 
them  except  their  being  liquids. 

Pipeclay. — ^But  I  meant  if  Lovell  could  be  eligible  to  succeed  me  in  the 
adjutancy. 

O'Sheevo. — Oh  I  Lovell  '11  do  very  well  by-and-by ;  those  duties  of  fm 
are  a  little  unpalatable  at  first ;  but  by  working  at  them  they  become  easier, 
and  an  effort  beyond  that  will  make  you  do  them  quite  involuntarily. 

Pipeclay. — ^There's  encouragement  for  you,  Lovell ;  the  Major  thmks  ywTl 
do,  and  Pve  great  hopes  of  you  myself. 

Lovell.— -You're  very  good,  I'm  sure.  Military  discossions  mterest  me 
much ;  I'm  only  anxious  to  hear  you  go  on. 

Pipeclay. — ^It's  getting  late  now ;  another  time  well  resume  the  snlgetf. 

O'Sheevo. — Yes,  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  very  good  to  rub  up  a  litde  mili- 
taiT  stuff  occasionally,  but  it  is  bad  taste  to  be  always  talking  shop.  We're 
had  a  good  dose  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we  must  have  a  little li^t,  easy 
conversation.  Touch  Oldham's  arm,  will  you.  Pipeclay,  and  let's  jog.  (Pp^- 
day  shakes  Oldham.^ 

Oldham.— Damned  forward  young  hnmbngs!  what  the  devil  do  they  know 
about  it?  eh?  what,  going  to  mizzle? 

O'Sheevo. — Yes,  the  jug's  empty,  and  I'm  telling  Lovell  he  must  came 
again,  and  hell  like  it  better,  and  we'll  make  a  soldier  of  him  at  last 

Oldham. — Ah  I  I'm  afraid  you'll  do  no  good  with  any  of  them  nowadays; 
he  should  have  been  in  the  107th.  Well,  good-night,  Lovell ;  we'U  do  wbtt 
we  can. 

O'Sheevo— PiPECiAY. — Good-night,  Lovell ;  sleep  upon  it 

{Exeunt  Pipeclay^  O'Sfieevo,  and  Oldham.    Lovell  remains  to  light  a  cigar.) 

Lovell,— Good-night.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  spent  the 
evening  just  as  profitably  if  I'd  gone  to  Jones's  room,  as  he  asked  me.  These 
old  fellows  are  devilish  close.  However,  patience,  as  the  adjutant  says.  (Exit.) 
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How  few  school-boys,  newly  eman- 
cipated from  the  manual  remonstrances 
of  their  respective  Cleishbothams,  bnt. 
would  welcome  with  overflowing  de- 
light the  prospect  of  a  distant  and 
adventurous  voyage,no  matter  whither 
or  on  what  errand!  How  few  but 
would  prefer  a  cruise  in  the  far  Pacific, 
a  broil  amidst  Arabian  sands,  or  a 
freeze  in  the  Laplander's  icy  regions, 
to  the  scholastic  toga,  the  gainful 
paths  of  commerce,  or  even  to  the 
gaudy  scarlet,  so  ardently  aspired  to 
by  many  youthful  imaginations !  But 
to  how  very  few,  in  this  iron  age  of 
toil,  is  it  given  to  roam  at  the  time  of 
life  when  roaming  is  most  delightful — 
when  the  heart  is  light  and  the  body 
strong,  when  the  spirits  are  high,  and 
thoughts  unclogged  by  care,  and  when 
novelty  and  locomotion  constitute  keen 
and  real  enjoyment !  A  book  by  one 
of  the  fortunate  minority  is  now  before 
us,  and  a  very  pleasant  book  it  is,  but 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  since, 
for  some,  unexplained  reason,  whose 
goodness  we  incline  to  doubt,  it  has 
been  printed  for  the  perusal  of  friends, 
instead  of  being  boldly  entered  to  run 
for  the  prize  of  popular  approval.  If 
timidity  was  the  cause,  the  feeling  was 
groundless ;  the  colt  had  more  than  a 
fair  chance  of  the  stakes.  We  would 
have  wagei'ed  odds  upon  him  against 
nags  of  far  greater  pretensions.  To 
drop  the  equine  metaphor,  we  daily 
see  books  less  meritorious,  and  in- 
finitely less  entertaining,  than  Mr  Bal- 
lantyne's  "Hudson's  Bay,"  confidently 
paraded  before  a  public,  whose  suf- 
frages do  not  always  j  ostify  the  authors' 
presumption.  Our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves  in  this  matter.  Fa- 
voured with  a  copy  of  the  privately 
circulated  volume,  we  propose  giving 
some  account  of  it,  and  making  a  few 
extracts  from  its  varied  pages. 

First,  as  regards  the  author.  It  is 
manifest,  from  various  indications  in 
his  book,  that  he  is  still  a  very  young 
man ;  and  although  he  does  not  expli- 


citly state  his  age,  we  conjecture  him 
to  have  been  abDut  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  when,  in  the  month  of  May 
1841,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
ecstatic  joy  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter, 
appointing  him  apprentice- clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  At  first  sight  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  any  thing 
especially  exhilarating  in  such  an 
appointment,  which  to  most  eai'S  is 
suggestive  of  a  gloomy  office  in  the 
city  of  London,  of  tall  stools,  can- 
vass sleeves,  and  steel  pens.  A  most 
erroneous  notion !  There  is  not  more 
difference  between  the  duties  of  an 
African  Spahi  and  a  member  of  the 
city  police,  than  between  those  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerk  and 
of  the  painstaking  individual  who 
accomplishes  two  journeys  per  diem 
between  his  lodging  at  Islington  and 
his  counting-house  in  Comhill.  Whilst 
the  latter  S-aws  an  invoice,  effects  an 
insurance,  or  closes  an  account-cur- 
rent, the  Hudson's  Bay  man  shoots 
bears  and  rapids,  barters  peltry  with 
painted  Indians,  and  traverses  upon 
his  snow-shoes  hundreds  of  miles  of 
frozen  desert.  We  might  protract  the 
comparison,  and  show  innumerable 
points  of  contrast,  bnt  these  will  appear 
as  we  proceed.  Before  we  draw  on 
our  blanket  coats,  and  the  v^ious 
wrappers  rendered  necessary  by  the 
awful  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
plunge  with  Mr  Ballantyne  into  the 
chni  and  dreary  wilds  to  which  he 
introduces  us,  we  will  give,  for.  the 
benefit  of  any  of  oiir  readers  who  may 
chance  to  have  few  definite  ideas  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  bevond 
stuffed  camivora  and  cheap  fur-shops, 
his  brief  account  of  the  origui  of  that 
association. 

"  In  the  year  1669,  a  company  was 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direction 
of  Prince  Kupert,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  fur  trade  in  the  regions 
surrounding  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
company   obtained   a   charter  from 
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Cbarles  11.,  granting  to  them  and  their 
successors,  nnder  the  name  of  ^  The 
Grovemor  and  Company  of  Ad^en- 
torers  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,' 
the  Bole  light  of  trading  in  all  the 
country  watered  \ij  rfvers  flowing  into 
Hndson-s  Bay.  The  charier  idao 
authorised  them  .to  bnUd  and  fit  oat 
men-of-war,  establiah  forts,  prevent 
any  other  company  from .  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  natives  in  their  tervi- 
tories;  and  required  that  they  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  dis- 
covery. Armed  with  these  powers, 
then,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
established  a  fort  near  the  head  of 
James's  Bay.  Soon  afterwards,  several 
others  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  before  long,  the  com- 
pany spread  and  grew  wealthy,  and 
extended  their  tr^e  far  beyond  the 
chartered  limits." 

Of  wiiat  the  present  limitfi-aie,'as 
well  as  of  the  state,  aspect,  arrange 
ments^And  population  of  the  Hudson's 
£ay  .territory,  a  very  clear  and  dis- 
tuict  notion  is  given  by  the  following 
paragraph. 

-^^  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  many  hundred  miles  broad 
and  many  Jinndred  miles  long,  covered 
with  dense  forests,  expanded  If^es, 
broad  rivers,  and  niiighty  mountains, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity, 
mdQ&ced  by  the  axe  of  civilised  man, 
and  untenanted  save  by  a  few  roving 
hordes  of  red  Indians,  and  myriads  of 
wild  animals.  Imagine,  amid  this 
wilderness,  a  number  oi  small  squares, 
each  enclosing  half-a-doaen  wooden 
houses,  and  about  a  dozen  men,  and 
between  each  of  these  establii^ments 
a  space  of  forest  varying  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  and  of 
the  number  of,  and  distance  between, 
their  forts.  The  idea,  however,  may 
be  still  more  correctly  obtained,  by 
imagining  populous  Great  Britain  con- 
verted into  a  wUdemess,  and  planted 
in  the  middle  of  Rupert's  Land ;  the 
company,  in  that  case,  would  build 
three  forts  in  it— one  at  the  Land's 
End,  one  in  Wales,  and  one  in  the 
Highlands;  so  that  in  Britain  there 
would  be  but  three  hamlets  with  a 
population  of  some  thirty  men,  half  a 
dozen  women,  and  a  few  children! 
The  company's  posts  extend,  with 


these  intervals  between,  from  ike  At- 
lantic to  the  Padfic  Ocean,  and  from 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  thenorthen 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

^'  Thmoc^ODt  this  inoMue  awntrj 
these  aie  .probably  not  moie  Mies 
than  would  aoffioetaformbalf-a^ueB 
qnadrilkB';  and  these,  poor  bnialMd 
creaioreB  I  -are  ohiefly  the  wir«  <tf  Ihe 
prindpal  ganUemen  connactod  «itk 
the  fur  trade.  OlheveHtoftbefeDiak 
population  oonsistchieflyQlhalf-bmds 
andlndiaas — ^the  laiterentixelydffrQid 
of  education,  and  the  foimer  as  mndi 
enlightened  as  can  be  expectod  from 
those  whose  life  is  j^ent  m  snoh  a 
conntiy.  Even  these  aie  not  ray 
numeroua;  and  yet  without  tbfim  tin 
men  would  be  in  a  sad  conditka^  ftr 
they  are  the  only 'tailofs  and  tadMr- 
women  in  the  .coontry,  jmd  make  all 
the  mittens,  JBDCcaanns,  far  caps, 
deer-fSkin  ooato,.&c,  &c^  wonuaibe 
land.*' 

Tothese  desolate  and  Inhoq^le 
shores  was  bound  the  jroodsbip  Pnace 
Bnpert,  <mi  board  of  whichMr&flfla- 
lyne  took  his  berth  at  Granseod, 
converted  in  his  own  .opinion,  and  bj 
thesimplo&ot  ofhiaappomtnMBtlatlie 
H.  B.  Conipany'aMrvice,fromajav 
school-boy  into  a  perfeet  man  d  ^ 
world,  and  impoKtaat  meaadier  d  a>- 
ciety.  He  wxitcfi  in  a  veiyJi^ 
style,  and  there  Js  JM>mB  qniet  teuar 
in  his  .firat  imprasioBB  of  Ihe  Ji0v 
scenes  and  aasooiates  into  wbicb  he 
sndd^y  found  Jumself  thaflt  Be 
had  not  been  many  horns  on  board 
the  Prince  Bupect,  when  he  beheld  a 
smaU  steamboat  appioach,  freighted 
with  a  number  of  ddadyipentiBBMi. 
He  was  enlightened  as  to  ivho  theft 
were  by  the  remark  (^  a  saikc,  who 
whi^i^red  to  a  oomnide,  ^^Im^^ 
them"^  the  great  gims!''  In  okhflr 
words,  the  committee  of  the  Hoaoiff- 
able  Hudson's  Bay  Company  tone  ti> 
visit  the  three  fine  vessels  which  wtn 
to  sail  the  following  monung&r .their 
distant  dominions.  'Of  ooane  this 
was  too  good  a  pietext  for  a  dianff 
to  be  lost  sightof  byEngUfduMD;  asd 
before  the  gentlemen  of  the  ooBuaittee 
left  the  ship,  they  duly  hivited  the 
captain  and  officers,  and  also,  to  the 
new  apprentice-clerk's  astonishment 
and  deUght,  begged  Mm  to  honoar 
them  with  his  company. 

<^  I  accepted  the  invitation  ym 
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extrenepftlilaiiess ;  aii4  fvomiiuluJiJy 
to  easspoBs  msy  j»y  in  any  oihfir  wju^^ 

winked  iB  my  friend  W ^  with 

wkom  I  thad  Iwatme,  ^  this  time, 
pitt^yiuniliiic.  He,  h&ving  been  aiao 
invted,  winked  in  retom  to  me.;  and 
luKvsng  dispofladiof  Hus  plooeof  jnvenile 
intmmuogf  i»  «Mr  jBatka&ction,  we 
nsflisted  the  erew  in  giidng  three 
kenrty  cheefB  as  the  little  Bteamer 
darted  fipom  na,  and  proeeedsd  to  tke 
akoie."  At  the  dinner  ^'  nodiiiig  inteU 
U^Me  was  to  he  heard,  except  when 
a  andden  Inll  in  the  noise  gave  a  bald- 
kfiaded  old  gentleman,  near  the  head 
of  the  table,  an  opportonity  of  drinking 
the  health  of  a  red-faced  .old  gentle- 
man near  the  foot,  npon  whom  he 
bestowed  an  amount  of  flattery  per- 
fectly bewildering ;  nnd,  aUter  making 
tke  nnfortonate  jred-faced  gentleman 
tmthe  for  half  an  hoar  in  .a  fever  of 
modesty,  sat  down  nmid  thnadeis  iOf 
afiplanfle.  Whether  the  applause,  li^ 
the  way,  was  intended  for  the  speaker 
or  .tbe  ^peaktCj  I  do  not  know^  bat, 
beiu qnlte  indifferent,  Idapped  my 
hands  with  the  seat  The  rod-DEuoed 
gentleman,  noiF  pm^de  with  oKcite- 
ment,  then  roee,  and,  during  a  solemn 
sileaQe,  delivered  himself  qf  a  .speech, 
to  the  effoct,  that  the  day  ^tben  passing 
WAS  certainly  the  hs^iest  in  his  mortal 
careec,  and  that  he  felt  quite  fiunt 
mth  the  mighl^^  load  of  iMnour  just 
thnMm  npon  his  delighted  shoulders 
by  bis  bald^eaded  frtond.  The  lied- 
laoad  gentleman  then. sat  down  :to  the 
national  air  of  Bat-tat-tat,  played  in 
foil  diorus,  with  Jauves,  forks,  spoons, 
jintBrackeii,  and  knuckles,  on  the 
poliflfaed  Bur&oe  of  iihe  mahogany 
table." 

The  whole  aceannt  of  the  yoy«ge 
ontJsveiT'pleajBanl^giTBn;  but  such 
Towages  have  often  been  described 
with  moDe  4jt  leas  :snocess.;  and  we 
tbenifoie  pass  to  dryland,  anditomen 
aed  maDners  in  Huron's  Bay,  which 
baare  been  far  Jess  frequently  written 
about.  In  his  preface  Mr  Ballantyne 
affirms, -and  with  jeason,  the  novelty 
of  ids  snl^eet.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says, 
*^  that  .ot&urs  have  slightly  sketched  It 
in  bocks  upon  Aiotic  discovery,  and 
In  works  of  general  information ;  but 
the  veiy  natnce  of  these  publications 
prohibited  their  entering  into  a  length- 
ened oar  minute  description  of  Evebt- 
Dat  Iafb, — ^the  leadmg  feature  of  the 


pnesent  work.^  To  thas  '*  eveiy-day 
life,"  strikingly  different  from  life  in 
any  other  country  of  die  world,  we 
are  first  introduced  at  York  Factory^ 
the  principal  depot  of  the  Company's 
nordiem  .department,  the  whole  couur 
try  being  diyided  into  fom*  depart- 
ments, known  by  the  distinetive  names 
of  Jliocth,  South,  Montreal,  and  Col- 
umbia. At  this  factor}',  afker  a  passage 
in  a  small  craft  v^  the  Hayes  Elver, 
Mr  Ballantyne  landed.  Any  one  less 
willing  to  rough  it,  and  less  determined 
to  encounter  all  disagreeables  with 
perfect  good  temper,  would  speedily 
iiAvebeen  disgusted  withHudson's  B^ 
by  a  residence  in  this  .eyatablishment. 
Mr  Ballantyne  does  not  conceal  its 
disagreeables.  ^VAre  jou,  readec,^^ 
he aays,  " ambitiousof  dwelling  in  ^ a 
pleasant  cot  in  a  tranquil  spot,  with 
a  distant  view  of  the  changing  sea  ?  ^ 
If  so,  do  not  go  to  York  Factory.  Not 
that  it  is  suchAu  nnpleaaant  place — ^for 
Ispent  two  jeacs  very  happHy  there — 
but  simply  (to  give  a  poetical  reason, 
and  explain  its  character  in  one  sen- 
tence) because  it  is  a  monstrous  Mot 
on  a  swAmpyrspot,  with  a  partial  view 
of  the  froaen  sea."  Having  given  Jt 
this  un£ftvonrablecharaeter,&eoounseI 
for.tfaeprosecutionstandsupfor  thede- 
fenQB,and  beginsto  prove  YorkFaotory 
better  than  it  looks.  But,  argue  It  as 
he  may,  the  abominations  of  the  place, 
and  ei^pecially  of  the  climate,  force 
themselves  into  prominence.  Spring, 
summer,  and  autunm  are  indued  in 
four  months,  from  June  to  S^tember, 
which  leaves  ei^t  months  winter — 
and  such  winter  1  It  is  difficult  for 
stay-at-home  people,  who  at  the  first 
ice-tree  upon  their  windows  ereep  into 
the  chimney  comer  and  fleecy  hosiery, 
to  imagine  such  an  execrable  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  wher^, 
from  October  to  April,  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  rises  to  the  freezing  point, 
and  frequently  falls  from  30*'  to  40% 
45°,  and  even  49°  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  Luckily,  however,  this 
intense  cold  is  less  felt  than  might  be 
supposed ;  for  the  reason  that,  whilst 
it  lasts,  the  air  continues  perfectly 
calm.  The  slightest  breath  of  wind 
would  be  destruction  to  noses,  and, 
indeed,  no  man  could  venture  out  in 
it.  This  dry,  still  cold  is  very  healthy, 
much  more  so  than  the  heat  of  -sum- 
mer, which  for  a  short  time  is  ex- 
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treme,  engendering  millions  of  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  nuisances,  that 
render  the  country  unbearable.  It 
seems  strange  that,  in  a  region  where 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  used  in  thermometers,  because 
mercury  would  remain  frozen  nearly 
halif  the  winter,  mosquito  nets  are,  for 
a  portion  of  the  year,  as  necessary  as 
in  the  torrid  zone.  ^^  Nothing  could 
save  one  from  the  attacks  of  the  mos- 
quitoes. Almost  all  other  insects 
went  to  rest  with  the  sun :  sandflies, 
which  bit  viciously  during  the  day, 
went  to  sleep  at  night ;  the  large  buU- 
dogy  whose  bile  is  terrible,  slumbered 
in  the  evening ;  but  the  mosquito,  the 
long-legged,  determined,  vicious,  per- 
severing mosquito,  whose  ceaseless 
hum  dwells  for  ever  in  the  ear,  never 
went  to  sleep !  Day  and  night  the 
painful  tender  little  pimples  on  our 
necks,  and  behind  our  ears,  were  being 
constantly  retouched  by  these  villan- 
ous  flies."  Worse  even  than  midges 
by  a  Scottish  bum ;  and  those,  heaven 
knows,  are  bad  enough.  The  young 
gentlemen  at  York  Factory,  however, 
thought  it  efleminate  to  combat  the 
bloodsuckers  with  the  natural  defen- 
sive weapon  of  a  gauze  canopy,  and, 
in  spite  of  various  ingenious  expedients, 
such  as  rendering  their  rooms  unbear- 
able by  bonfires  of  damp  moss  and 
pufls  of  gunpowder,  they  were  preyed 
upon  by  the  mosquitoes,  until  frost 
put  a  period  to  their  sufierings,  and  to 
the  existence  of  their  persecutors. 

The  account  of  York  Factor}',  or 
Fort,  (as  all  establishments  in  tlie 
Indian  countir,  whether  small  or 
great,  are  called,)  gives  a  general 
notion  of  the  style  and  appearance  of 
the  more  important  of  those  trading 
posts.  Within  a  largo  square,  of 
about  six  or  seven  acres,  enclosed  by 
high  stockades,  nearly  five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River, 
stand  a  number  of  wooden  buildings, 
stores,  dwelling-houses,  mess-rooms, 
and  lodgings  for  labourers  and  trades- 
men, as  well  as  for  visitora  and  tem- 
poraiy  residents.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  all  double,  and  the  houses 
heated  by  large  iron  stoves,  fed  with 
wood;  "yet  so  intense  is  the  cold 
that  I  have  seen  the  stove  in  places 
red'hoty  and  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
room  frozen  solid."  So  unfavourable 
is   the  climate  to  vegetation,   that 


scarcely  any  tiling  can  be  niaed  m 
the  small  plot  of  ground  called  bf 
courtesy  a  garden.  Potatoes  now 
and  then,  for  a  wonder,  hecome  the 
size  of  walnuts;  and  sometiffles  i 
cabbage  and  a  turnip  are  preruled 
upon  to  grow.  The  woods  are  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  wild  berries, 
among  which  the  cranbeny  and 
swampberry  are  considered  tbe  best. 
Black  and  red  currants,  as  well  is 
gooseberries,  are  plentiM,  but  the 
first  are  bitter,  and  the  Utter  small. 
The  swampberry  is  in  shape  some- 
thing like  the  raspberry,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  grows  on  a  low 
bush,  almost  close  to  the  groond. 
Tbe  country  around  the  fort  is  ooe 
immense  level  swamp,  thlcklTOOverai 
with  willows,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  few  dumps  of  pine-trees. 
Flowers  there  are  none,  and  the  onlr 
large  timber  in  the  vicinity  grows  oa 
the  banks  of  Hayes  and  Nelson  river?, 
and  is  chiefly  spruce-fir.  On  aocoont 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  tbe  groond, 
the  houses  in  the  fort  are  raised  seT^ 
ral  feet  upon  blocks,  and  tbe  squares 
are  intersected  by  elevated  wooden 
platforms,  forming  the  inhabltaDU' 
sole  promenade  during  the  summer, 
at  which  season  a  walk  of  fiftj  yaitls 
beyond  the  gates  ensures  wet  feet 
Hiese,  and  other  details,  give  so  plea- 
sant an  idea  of  York  Factoiy,  that  one 
wonders  at  and  admires  the  philo- 
sophy exhibited  by  ito  residents;  by 
that  portion  of  them,  at  least,  inhabit- 
ing the  "  young  gentlemen's  honse." 
Bachelor's  Hall,  as  the  yoan|  gentle- 
men themselves  call  it,  was  the  scene, 
during  Mr  Ballantyne's  abode  there, 
of  much  hilarity  and  fi:t)lic,  and  we 
get  a  laughable  account  of  tbe  high 
jinks  carried  on  there.  The  boOdb? 
itself,  one  storey  hish,  comprised  a 
large  hall,  whence  doors  led  to  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  tbe  derks, 
apprentices,  and  other  subalterns. 
The  walls  of  this  haU,origuially  white, 
were  smoked  to  a  dirty  ydlow;  the 
carpetless  floor  had  a  sinular  hnei 
agreeably  diversified  by  lai^  knots ; 
and  in  its  centre,  upon  fonr  crooked 
legs,  stood  a  large  oblong  iron  box, 
with  a  funnel  communicating  vith 
thereof.  This  was  the  store,  Bcsidft' 
which  the  only  fnmiture  consisted  of 
two  small  tables  and  half-adoaen 
chairs,  one  of  which  latter  being 
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broken,  and  moreover  light  and 
handy,  was  occasionally  used  as  a 
missile  .  npon  occasion  of  quarrels. 
The  sleeping  apartments  contained  a 
partainless  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chest ; 
(hey  were  carpetless,  chalrless,  and 
we  should  have  thought  supremely 
comfortless,  but  for  >&  Ballantyne^s 
assurance  that  "  they  derivea  an 
appearance  of  warmth  from  the  num- 
ber of  great-coats,  leather  capotes, 
fur  caps,  worsted  sashes,  guns,  rifles, 
shot-belts,  snow-shoes,  and  powder- 
horns,  with  which  the  waUs  were  pro- 
fusely decorated."  As  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  amount  of 
wrappers  required  to  resist  the  cold 
out  of  doors  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difScnlt  to  conceive  how  the  wearers 
can  have  sufficient  use  of  their  Umbs, 
when  thus  swaddled,  to  follow  field- 
sports,  and  go  through  exertion  and 
exercise  of  various  kinds. 

^^  The  manner  of  dressing  ourselves 

was  curious.    I  will  descrit^  C as 

a  type  of  the  rest.  After  donning  a 
pair  of  deerskin  trousers,  he  proceeded 
to  pat  on  three  pair  of  blanket  socks, 
and  over  these  a  pair  of  moose-skin 
jnoccasins.  Then  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 
leggins  were  hauled  over  his  trousers, 
partly  to  keep  the  snow  from  sticking 
to  them,  and  partly  for  warmth. 
After  this  he  put  on  a  leather  capote 
edged  with  fur.  This  coat  was  very 
warm,  being  lined  with  flannel,  and 
overiapped  very  fuuch  in  front.  It  was 
fastened  with  a  scarlet  worsted  belt 
round  the  wust,  and  with  a  loop  at 
the  throat.  A  pur  of  thick  mittens, 
made  of  deerskin,  hung  round  his 
shoulders  by  a  worsted  cord,  and  his 
neck  was  wrapped  in  a  huge  shawl, 
over  the  mighty  folds  of  which  his 
good-humoured  visage  beamed  like 
the  sun  on  the  edge  of  a  fog-bank. 
A  fur  cap  with  ear-pieces  completed 
his  costume.  Having  finished  his 
toilet,  and  tucked  a  pair  of  snow-shoes, 
five  feet  long,  under  one  arm,  and  a 
donble-barreSed  fowling-piece  under 

the  other,  C waxed  extremely 

impatient,  and  proceeded  systemati- 
cally to  aggravate  the  unfortunate 
skipper,  (who  was  always  veiy  slow, 
poor  man,  except  on  board  ship,) 
addressing  sundry  remarks  to  the 
stove  upon  the  slowness  of  sea-faring 
men  in  general  and  skippers  in  par- 
ticular."   The  intention  of  these  pre- 
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parations  was  an  onslaught  upon  the 
ptarmigan,  and  upon  a  kind  of  grouse 
called  wood-partridges  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  people.  The  game  is  for 
the  most  part  very  tame  in  those 
regions.  After  nearly  filling  their 
game-bags,  the  sportsmen  ^^  cam^ 
suddenly  upon  a  large  flock  of  ptar^ 
migan,  so  tame  that  they  would  not 
fly,  but  merely  ran  from  us  a  little 
way  at  the  noise  of  each  shot.  The 
firing  that  now  commenced  was  quite 

terrific :  C fired  till  both  barrels 

of  his  gun  were  stopped  up  ;  the 
skipper  fired  till  his  powder  and  shot 
were  done ;  and  I  fired  till— /«Ajniicc/ 
my  tongue  !  Lest  any  one  should  feel 
surprised  at  the  last  statement,  I  may 
as  well  explain  how  this  happened. 
The  cold  had  become  so  intense,  and 
my  hands  so  benumbed  with  loading, 
that  the  thumb  at  last  obstinately 
refused  to  open  the  spring  of  my 
powder-fiask.  A  partridge  was  sit- 
ting impudently  before  me,  so  that,  in 
fear  of  losing  the  shot,  I  thought  of 
trying  to  open  it  ^vith  my  teeth.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  put  tho 
brass  handle  to  my  mouth,  and  my 
tongue  happening  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  stuck  fast  thereto, — or,  in 
other  words,  was  frozen  to  it.  Upon 
discovering  this,  I  instantly  pulled 
the  fiask  away,  and  with  it  a  piece  of 
skin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  ; 
and,  having  achieved  this  little  feat, 
we  once  more  bent  our  steps  home- 
wards." Upon  their  way,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  storm ;  a  tempest  of 
hail  and  a  cutting  wind  catching  up 
mountains  of  snow  in  the  air  and 
dashing  them  into  dust  against  their 
faces.  Notwithstanding  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  wool  and  leather  above 
described,  they  felt  as  if  clothed  in 
gauze;  whilst  their  faces  seemed  to 
collapse  and  wrinkle  up  as  they 
turned  their  backs  to  the  wind  and 
covered  their  agonised  countenances 
with  their  mittens.  On  reaching 
Bachelor's  Hall,  like  three  animated 
marble  statues,  snow  from  head  to 
foot,  "  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  guns  after  we  entered  the 
warm  room.  The  barrels  and  every 
bit  of  metal  npon  them,  instantly  be- 
came white,  like  ground  glass.  This 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  con- 
densation and  freezing  of  the  moist 
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atmosphere  of  the  room  npon  the  cold 
m>n.  Any  piece  of  metal,  when 
brought  suddenly  out  of  snch  intense 
cold  into  a  warm  room,  will  in  this 
way  become  covered  with  a  pure 
white  coating  of  hoar-frost.  It  does 
not  remain  long  in  this  state,  how- 
erer,  as  the  warmth  of  the  room  soon 
heats  the  metal  and  melts  the  ice. 
Thns,  in  about  ten  mlnntes  onr  guns 
assumed  three  different  appearances. 
When  we  entered  the  house  they 
were  clear,  polished,  and  dry ;  in  five 
minutes  they  were  white  as  snow; 
and,  in  five  more,  dripping  wet." 

The  principal  artides  in  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  trade,  are 
furs  of  all  kinds,  oil,  dry  and  salt  fish, 
feathers  and  quills.    Of  the  fnrs,  the 
most  valuable  is  that  of  the  black  fox, 
which  resembles  the  common  English 
fox,  but  is  much  larger  and  jet  black, 
except  one  or  two  white  hairs  along 
the  back  bone,  and  a  white  tuft  at  the 
end  of  the  tail.    This  animal's  skin  is 
very  valuable,  worth  twenty -five  to 
thirty  guineas  in  the  English  market, 
but  the  specimens  are  very  scarce. 
Besides  the  black  fox,  there  are  silver 
foxes,  cross  foxes,  red,  white,  and 
blue  foxes,  whose  hides  are  variously 
esteemed.    The  black,  silver,  cross, 
and    red,    are    often    produced    in 
the  same  litter,  the  mother  being  a 
red  fox.    Beaver  was  formerly  the 
grand  article  of  commerce,  but  Paris 
hats  have  killed  the  demand  and  saved 
the  beavers,  which  now  build  and 
fatten  in  comparative  security.    The 
marten  fur   is   the  most   profitable 
Hudson's    Bay   produces.     All    the 
animals    above   named,   and   a  few 
others,  are  caught  in  steel  and  wooden 
traps   by   the   natives.     Deer    and 
buffaloes  are  run   down,  shot,  and 
snared .   Mr  Ballantyne  rather  startles 
us  by  the  statement,  that  the  Indians 
can  send  an  arrow  through  a  buffalo. 
"In  the  Saskatchewan,  the  chief  food, 
both  of  white  men  and  Indians,  is 
buffalo  meat,  so  that  parties  are  con- 
i9tantly  sent  out  to  hunt  the  buffalo, 
They  generally  chase  them  on  horse- 
back, the  country  being  mostly  prairie 
land ;  and,  when  they  get  close  enough, 
shoot  them  with  guns.    The  Indians, 
however,  shoot  them  oftener  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  as  they  prefer  keeping 
their  powder  and  shot  for  warfare. 
They  are  very  expert  with  the  bow, 


which  is  short  and  strong,  and  eaa 
easOy  send  an  arrow  quite  through  a 
bufffdo  at  twenty  yards  off."  Wc 
almost  snspect  Mr  Batlantyne  of  draw- 
ing a  longer  bow  than  hk  Indian 
friends.  We  do  not  nnderstand  him, 
however,  to  have  himself  seen  any  of 
these  marvellous  shots,  (although  he 
gives  a  spirited  little  drawing  of  a 
buffalo  hunt,)  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  wild  fellows  of  the  Saskatchewan 
brigade  imposed  npon  his  youthful 
credulity.  Hiese  ** brigades'"  are 
flotillas  of  boats,  manned  by  CanadiaB 
and  half-breed  voyagatrs^  who  take 
goods  for  barter  to  the  interior,  and 
bring  back  fura  in  exchange.  The 
men  of  the  Saskatchewan  ^^come 
from  the  prairies  and  the  Bodcy 
Mountains,  and  are  oonseqnentlT 
brimful  of  stories  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 
attacks  npon  grizzly  bears,  and  wild 
Indians;  some  of  them  interestisg 
and  true  enough,  but  the  most  <^ 
them  either  tremendous  exaggerations 
or  altogether  inventions  of  their  own 
wild  fancies."  To  retorn,  however, 
to  the  bnffidoes.  Two  calves  were 
wanted  alive,  to  be  sent  to  England, 
and  a  party  was  ord^^  out  to  pro- 
cure them. 

"  Upon  meeting  with  a  herd,  they 
all  set  off  M\  gallop  in  chase  ;  away 
went  the  startled  animals  at  a  round 
trot,  which  soon  increased  to  a  gallop 
as  the  horsemen  neared  them,  and  a 
shot  or  two  told  they  were  coming 
within  range.  Soon  the  shots  became 
more  numerous,  and  here  and  there 
a  black  spot  on  the  prairie  told  where 
a  buffalo  had  follen.  No  slackening 
of  the  pace  occurred,  however,  as 
each  hunter,  upon  killing  an  animal, 
merely  threw  down  his  cap  or  mittea 
to  mark  it  as  his  own,  and  continued 
in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  loading  his  gua 
as  he  galloped  along.  The  bnffido- 
huntcrs  are  very  expert  at  loading 
and  firing  quickly  while  going  at  fuM 
gallop.  Tttey  cany  two  or  three 
bullets  in  their  mouths,  which  diey 
spit  into  the  muzzles  of  tiieir  gnna 
after  dropping  in  a  little  powder;  and, 
instead  of  ramming  it  down  with  a 
rod,  merely  hit  the  ^t-end  of  the  gut 
on  the  pummel  of  thehr  saddles,  and, 
in  this  way,  fire  a  great  many  shots  in 
quick  succession.  This,  however,  is 
a  dangerous  mode  of  shooting,  as  tiie 
ball  8<Mnetime8  atioks  half-way  down 
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tiieburri  and  bursts  the  gim,  carrying^ 
away  a  finger,  a  joint,  and  occasion- 
ally a  hand. 

*^  In  this  way  they  soon  killed  as 
many  bnffcAoes  as  they  could  carry  in 
their  carts,  and  one  of  the  hunters 
set  off  in  chase  of  a  calf.  In  a  short 
time  he  edged  one  away  from  tiie 
rest,  and  then,  getting  between  it  and 
the  herd,  ran  straight  against  it  with 
his  hone  and  knocked  it  down.  The 
frightened  little  animal  jumped  up 
and  set  off  with  redoubled  speed,  but 
another  butt  from  the  horse  again 
sent  it  sprawling ;  again  it  rose  and 
was  again  knocked  down,  and,  in  this 
way,  was  at  last  fairly  tired  out ;  when 
thehnnter,  jnmpmg  suddenly  from  his 
horse,  threw  a  rope  round  Its  neck 
and  drove  it  before  him  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  soon  after  brought  it  to  the 
fort.  It  was  as  wild  as  ever  when  I 
«aw  it  at  Norway  House,  and  seemed 
to  have  as  much  distaste  to  its  thral- 
dom as  the  day  it  was  taken." 

Bnfialo-meat,  however,  although 
abundant  in  the  prairies,  is  scarce 
enough  in  other  districts  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory,  and  so,  indeed, 
is  ganne  of  aU  kinds ;  so  that  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  both  Indians  and 
Company's  servants  are  reduced  to 
very  short  commons,  and  amongst  the 
former  starvation  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  contrasts  of  diet  are 
as  striking  as  those  of  climate ;  the 
provender  varying  from  the  juicy 
bufblo  hump  and  rich  marrow-bone, 
to  miserable  dry  fish  and  tript'de- 
rodte — a  sort  of  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  the  rodcs,  which  looks  like  dried- 
np  sea-weed,  and  which  only  the 
«xtremity  of  hunger  can  render  edible. 
From  PeeFs  Kiver,  a  post  within  the 
Arctic  drde,  a  chief  trader  writes  that 
all  the  fresh  provisions  he  has  seen 
during  the  winter,  consisted  of  two 
squirrels  and  a  crow.  He  and  his 
companions  had  lived  on  dried  meat, 
and  were  obliged  to  lock  the  gates  to 
keep  their  scanty  store  from  the 
Indians,  who  were  literally  eating 
€a<^  other  outside  the  fort ;  for  can- 
nibalism is  common  enough  amongst 
the  Indians  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Ballantyne  was  acquainted  with  some 
old  ladies  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  had  dined  off  their  own 
children;  whilst  some,  if  report  might 
be  bdieTed,  had  made  a  meal  of  their 


husbands.  It  is  justice  to  the  Bavl^'es 
to  say,  that  they  do  not  eat  human 
flesh  by  preference,  but  only  when 
urged  by  necessity,  and  by  the  absence 
of  all  other  viands.  They  will  scrape 
the  rodu  bare  of  the  tripe-de-roche — 
which,  however,  only  retards  starva- 
tion  for  a  time,  without  preventing  it, 
unless  varied  by  more  nutritious  food 
— ^before  cutting  up  a  cousin.  Kow 
and  then  an  aggravated  case  occurs, 
and  one  of  these  we  find  cited.  In 
the  middle  of  winter,  Wisagun,  a 
Cree  Indian,  removed  his  encampment 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  game.  With 
him  went  his  wife,  a  son  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  two  or  three  other 
children,  and  some  relations — ^ten  souls 
in  alL  Their  change  of  quarters  did 
not  improve  their  condition.  No 
game  appeared,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  eat  their  moccasins  and  skin  coats, 
cooked  by  singeing  them  over  the  fire. 
This  wretched  resource  expended, 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  herd  of  buffaloes  was  descried 
far  away  on  the  prairie.  Guns  were 
instantly  loaded,  and  snow-shoes  put 
on,  and  away  went  the  men,  leaving 
women  and  children  in  the  tent.  But 
the  famished  Indians  soon  grew  tired ; 
the  weaker  dropped  behind;  Wisagun, 
and  his  son  Natappe,  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment. Wisagun  peeped  through  a 
chink  of  the  tent,  and  saw  his  wife 
cutting  up  one  of  her  own  children, 
preparatory  to  cooking  it.  In  a  tran- 
sport of  rage,  he  rushed  forward  and 
stabbed  her  and  a  woman  who  assisted 
her  in  her  horrible  cookery ;  and  then, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  other  Indians, 
he  fled  to  the  woods.  When  the 
hunters  came  in  and  found  their  re- 
latives murdered,  they  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  theur  fruitless  chase,  that 
they  could  <mly  sit  down  and  gaze  on 
the  mutilated  bodies.  During  the 
night,  Wisagun  and  Natappe  returned 
to  the  tent,  murdered  the  whole  party, 
and  were  met,  some  time  afterwards, 
by  another  party  of  savages,  in  good 
condition ;  adthough,  from  scarcity  of 
game,  every  body  else  was  starving. 
They  accounted  for  theur  well-fed 
appearance,  by  saying  they  had  fallen 
in  with  a  deer,  previously  to  which, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  fomily  had 
died  of  hunger. 
This  horrible  story  was  told  to  an 
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Englishman  in  the  Indian  hall  of  a  far- 
away post  in  Athabasca,  by  a  party  of 
Chipewyan  Indians,  come  from  their 
winter  banting- grounds  to  trade  fhrs. 
They  were  the  same  men  who  had 
met  the  two  Crees  wanderincf  in  the 
plains  after  getting  up  their  nesh  by 
swallowing  their  family.  The  loath- 
some food  had  profited  them,  however, 
but  a  short  while;  for  the  Chipewyans 
had  hardly  told  the  tale,  when  *Hhe  hall 
door  slowly  opened,  and  Wisagun, 
gaunt  and  cadaverous,  the  very  im- 
personation of  famine,  slunk  into  the 
room  with  Natappe,  and  seated  him- 
self in  a  comer  near  the  fire.    Mr 

C soon  learned  the  truth  of  the 

foregoing  story  from  his  own  lips ; 
but  he  excused  his  horrible  deed  by 
saying  that  most  of  his  relations  had 
died  before  he  ate  them." 

Kotwithstanding  this  sanguinary 
tale,  the  Crees,  who  inhabit  the  woody 
country  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay, 
are  the  quietest  and  most  inoffensive 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  trading  with 
the  Company.  They  never  go  to  war, 
scalping  is  obsolete  amongst  them, 
and  the  celebrated  war-dance  a  mere 
tradition.  But  their  pacific  habits 
and  intercourse  with  Europeans  seem 
as  yet  to  have  done  little  towards 
their  civilisation.  Some  of  their  cus- 
toms are  of  the  most  barbarous  descrip- 
tion. They  have  no  religion,  beyond 
the  absurd  Incantations  of  the  medi- 
cine tent ;  and  the  amount  of  Christi- 
anity English  missionaries  have  of  late 
years  succeeded  in  introducing  amongst 
them  is  exceedingly  small.  They 
drink  to  excess  when  they  can  get 
spirits ;  and  formerly,  when  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  in  order  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  other  associa- 
tions, thought  it  necessaky  to  distri- 
bute rum  and  whisky  to  the  natives, 
the  use  of  the  "fire-water"  was 
carried  to  a  fearful  extent.  They 
smoke  tobacco,  mingled  with  some 
other  leaf ;  are  excessively  lazy,  and 
great  gamblers.  Polygamists,  they 
ill-treat  their  wives,  compelling  them 
to  severe  toil,  whilst  they  themselveS 
indulge  in  utter  indolence,  except  when 
roused  to  the  chase.  On  the  march, 
when  old  men  or  women  are  unable 
to  proceed,  they  are  left  behind  in  a 
small  tent  made  of  willows,  in  which 
are  placed  firewood,  provisions,  and  a 
vessel  of  water.    Here,  when  food  and 


wood  are  consumed,  the  mifortiiiiate 
wretches  perish.  The  habitnal  dwdi- 
ings  of  the  Crees  are  t^nta,  of  conical 
shape,  made  of  deerskin,  bark,  or 
branches.  The  manner  of  constrw- 
tion  is  simple  and  nj^vL  Three  pole» 
are  tied  together  at  the  top,  their 
lower  extremities  spreading  oat  in  the 
form  of  a  tripod ;  a  number  of  other 
poles  are  piled  around  these  at  half-a- 
foot distance  fiK>m  each  odier;  and 
thus  a  space  is  indosed  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Over  tiiese 
poles  are  spread  the  skin-tent,  or  the 
rolls  of  birch-bark.  The  <^niBg  left 
for  a  doorway  is  covered  with  aa 
old  blanket,  a  deer-skin,  or  bniblo- 
robe;  thefioor  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  small  pine  branches,  a  wood  fire 
blazes  in  the  middle ;  and  in  this  slight 
habitation,  which  is  far  wanner  and 
more  comfortable  than  could  be  ima- 
gined, the  Indian  spends  a  Um  days 
or  weeks,  accordmg  as  game  is  scarce 
or  plentifU.  His  modes  of  secnriog 
and  trapping  the  beasts  of  the  plain 
and  forest  are  curioos,  oflen  asingeai- 
ous  and  effective  as  they  are  aimpte 
and  inartificiaL  Mr  Ballantyne  ini- 
tiates us  in  many  of  them  In  theconiw 
of  a  nocturnal  cruise  overland  with 
Stemaw  the  Indian,  which  gives  aa 
excellent  insight  into  trapper-ll£i  at 
Hudson's  Bay.  We  start  witii  the 
Cree  from  his  tent,  pitched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  Company's 
forts,  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  tree, 
which  stands  in  a  little  hollow  where 
the  willows 'and  pines  are  hixnxiaat 
enough  to  afford  shelter  from  the  north 
wind.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  real- 
ising the  scene,  as  graphically  sketched 
by  our  young  apprentice-d^rfc,  who  is 
frequently  very  happy  in  his  scraps 
of  description  : — '^  A  huge  cfaasnu 
filled  with  fallen  trees  and  momnds  of 
snow,  yawns  on  the  left  of  the  teat, 
and  the  ruddy  sparks  of  fire  which  issue 
from  a  hole  in  it«  top  throw  this  and 
the  surrounding  forest  into  deeper 
gloom.  Suddenly  the  deerskin  that 
covers  the  aperture  of  the  wigwam  is 
raised,  and  a  bright  stream  of  wann 
light  gushes  out,  tipping  the  dark- 
green  points  of  the  opposite  trees,  and 
mingling  strangely  with  the  paler  light 
of  the  moon ;  and  Stemaw  stands  erect 
in  front  of  his  solitaiy  home,  to  gaze 
a  few  moments  at  the  sky  and  judge 
of  the  weather,  as  he  intends  to  take 
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<a  long  walk  before  laying  his  head 
upon  his  capote  for  the  night.  He  is 
in  the  nsnal  costume  of  the  Gree 
Indians :  a  large  leathern  coat,  very 
nrach  overiapped  in  front,  and  fastened 
Toond  the  waist  with  a  scarlet  belt, 
protects  his  body  from  the  cold.  A 
small  ratskin  cap  covers  his  head, 
and  his  legs  are  cased  in  the  ordinary 
bine  doth  leggins.  Large  moccasins, 
idth  two  or  three  pair  of  blanket- 
•aocka,  dothe  his  feet,  and  fingerless 
mittens,  made  of  deerskin,  complete 
ins  ooetnme.  After  a  few  minntes 
passed  in  contemplation  of  the  hea- 
.▼ens,  the  Indian  prepares  himself  for 
the  walk.  First,  he  sticks  a  small 
axe  in  his  bdt,  serving  as  a  counter- 
poise to  a  large  hnntiog-knife  and 
&e-hag  which  depend  from  the  other 
aide.  He  then  slips  his  feet  through 
the  lines  of  his  snow-shoes,  and  throws 
the  line  of  a  small  hand-sledge  over 
his  shoulder.  The  hand-sledge  is  a 
thin  flat  sUp  or  plank  of  wood,  from 
fire  to  sis  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad^ 
and  ia  turned  up  at  one  eud.  It  is 
extremely  light,  and  Indians  invariably 
nse  it  when  visiting  their  traps,  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  home  the 
animals  or  game  they  may  have  caught. 
Having  attached  this  to  his  back,  he 
atoops  to  recdve  his  gun  from  his 
fiuthfnl  squaw,  who  has  been  watch- 
ing his  operations  through  a  hole  in 
the  tent,  and  throwing  it  on  his 
shoulder  strides  off,  without  uttering  a 
word,  across  the  moonlit  space  in  front 
of  the  tent,  turns  into  a  small  narrow 
tradL  that  leads  down  the  dark  ravine, 
and  disappears  in  the  shades  of  the 
forest.'' 

The  snow-shoes  above  referred  to, 
and  which  are  in  general  use  amongst 
both  Indians  and  Europeans  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  are  as  unlike  shoes  as  any 
thing  bearing  the  name  well  can  be. 
A  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  two  thin 
pieces  of  light  wood,  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  spread  out  in  the  centre,  thus 
making  an  oval  frame  filled  up  with 
networi[  of  deerskin  threads.  The 
-fhune  is  strengthened  by  eross-bai-s, 
and  fastened  loosely  to  the  foot  by  a 
line  across  the  toe.  The  length  of  the 
machine  is  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the 
width  from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches. 
Bdng  very  light,  they  arc  no  way 
<cnmtosome,  and  without  them  pedes- 
trianism  would  be  impossible  for  many 
^months  of  the  year,  on  accouut  of  the 


depth  of  the  snow,  which  falls  through 
the  meshes  of  these  shoes,  as  the  tra- 
veller raises  his  foot.  That  they  are 
not  fatiguing  wear,  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  an  Indian  will  walk 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  mUes 
a  day  upon  them.  Only  in  .damp 
weather,  the  moist  snow  dogs  the 
meshes,  and  .the  lines  are  apt  to  gaU 
the  foot.  Apropos  of  this  inconve* 
nience,  Mr  Ballantjrne  avails  himself 
of  the  traveller's  privilege,  and  fa- 
vours us  with  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
told  him  by  a  Highland  friend  of  his, 

Mr  B ,  chief  of  the  Company's 

post  at  Tadousac. 

^^  On  one  occasion,  he  was  sent  off 
upon  a  long  journey  over  the  snow 
where  the  country  was  so  mountain- 
ous, that  snow-shoe  walking  was  ren- 
dered exceedingly  painful  by  the  feet 
slipping  forward  against  the  front  bar 
of  the  shoe  when  descending  the  hills. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  good 
part  of  his  journey,  two  large  blisters 
rose  under  the  nails  of  his  great  toes ; 
and  soon  the  nails  themselves  came 
off.  Still  he  must  go  on,  or  die  in 
the  woods ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  tie 
the  nails  on  his  toes  each  morning 
before  stalling,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  tender  parts  beneath ;  and 
every  evening  he  wrapped  them  up 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  rag,  and  put 
them  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, — 
being  afraid  of  losing  them  if  he  kept 

them  on  aUnighty  This  Mr  B had 

had  a  long  and  eventful  career  in 
North  America,  and  was  rich  in  ^  yarns,* 
more  or  less  credible,  with  which  he 
regaled  Mr  Ballantyne  during  a  jour- 
ney they  made  together.  A  deep  scar 
on  his  nose  was  the  memorial  of  a 
narrow  escajie  he  had  made  when 
dwelling  at  a  solitary  fort  west  of  the 
Bocky  Slountains.  He  had  bought  a 
fine  horse  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
Blackfeet,  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe, 
notorious  as  horse-stcalers.  The  ani- 
mal had  been  but  a  short  time  in  his 
possession,  when  it  was  stolen.  This 
was  a  very  ordinary  event,  and  was 
soon  foi'gotten.  Spring  came,  and  a 
party  of  Indians  arrived  with  a  load  of 
furs  for  barter.  They  were  admitted 
one  by  one  into  the  fort,  theur  aims 
taken  from  them  and  locked  up— a 
customary  and  necessary  precaution, 
as  they  used  to  buy  spirits,  get  drmik 
and  quarrel,  but  without  weapons 
they  could  do  each  other  little  harm. 
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When  aboot  a  dosen  hadenteored,  the 
gate  was  shut,  and  then  Mr  B be- 
held, to  bis  sorprise,  the  horse  he  had 
lost  the  previoos  year.  He  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  the  Indian  who 
had  sold  it  him  onbhishinglj  stood  for- 
ward.   "  Mr  B (an  exceedingly 

quiet,  good-natored  man,  bnt  like 
many  men  of  his  stamp,  yery  pas- 
fiionatc  when  ronsed)  no  sooner  wit- 
nessed the  fellow's  audacity  than  he 
seized  a  gun  from  one  of  his  men, 
and  shot  Sie  horse.  The  Indian  in- 
stantly sprang  upon  him  ;  bnt  being  a 

less  pow^nl  man  than  Mr  B ^  imd 

withal  unaccustomed  to  use  his  fists, 
he  was  soon  overcome,  and  pommelled 
out  of  the  fort.    Not  content  with 

this,  Mr  B followed  him  down  to 

the  Indian  camp,  pommelling  him  all 
the  way.  .  The  instant,  however,  that 
the  Indian  found  himself  surrounded  by 
his  own  friends,  he  faced  about,  and 
with  a  dozen  warriors  attacked  Mr 

B ^,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground, 

where  they  kicked  and  bruised  him 
severely ;  whilst  several  boys  of  the 
tribe  hovered  around  with  bows  and 
arrows,  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  him.  Suddenly  a 
savage  came  forward  with  a  large 
stone  in  his  hand,  and,  standing  over 
his  fallen  enemy,  raised  it  high  in  the 
air  and  dashed  it  down  upon  his  face. 

Mr  B ,  when  telling  me  the  story, 

said  that  he  had  just  time,  upon 
seeing  the  stone  in  the  act  of  falUng, 
to  commend  his  spirit  to  Grod,  ere 
he  was  rendered  insensible.  The 
merciful  God,  to  whom  he  thus  looked 
for  help  at  the  eleventh  hour,  did  not 
desert  him.  Several  men  belonging 
to  the  fort,  seeing  the  turn  things 
took,  hastily  arm^  themselves,  and, 
hurrying  out  to  the  rescue,  arrived 
just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
stone  was  dashed  in  his  face.  Though 
too  late  to  prevent  this,  they  were  in 
time  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
blow ;  and,  after  a  short  scuflBe  with 
the  Indians,  without  any  bloodshed, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  mas- 
ter up  to  the  fort,  where  he  soon  re- 
covered. The  deep  cut  made  by  the 
stone  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  left 
an  indelible  scar.'' 

To  return  to  Stemaw  the  trapper, 
whom  we  left  striding  along  with  con- 
fident step,  as  though  the  high  road 
lay  before  him,  although  no  trsck  or 
trail,  discernible  by  European  eye,  is 


there  to  gnide  his  footsteps.  After  i 
walk  of  two  miles,  a  fiunt  sond 
a-head  brings  him  to  a  dead  hslt  Ht 
listens,  and  a  noise  like  the  nttfing 
of  a  chain  is  heard  from  a  dnk,  wiU 
hollow  in  his  front.  ^  Another  no- 
ment,  and  the  rattle  is  agsm  distiiKtif 
heEurd ;  a  slight  smile  ^  safaftctkii 
crosses  Stemaw's  dark  vistge ;  htant 
of  his  traps  waa  set  in  duU  pIsee^SHi 
he  knows  that  something  is  caigit 
Qnickly  descending  theslope,  he  eslm 
the  bushes  whence  the  somid  pro- 
ceeds,  and  pauses  when  witbia  a  jui 
or  two  of  his  trap  to  peer  thnmgk  the 
glcom.  A  cloud  passes  off  the  mooi, 
and  a  £funt  ray  reveals,  it  may  be,  a 
beautiful  black  fox  caught  ii  the 
snare.  A  slight  blow  on  the  nut 
from  Stemaw's  axe-handle  kib  tbe 
unfortunate  animal;  in  ten  humIk 
more  it  is  tied  to  his  sledge,  the  tii|^ 
is  reset  and  again  covered  over  with 
snow,  so  that  it  is  almost  inpoiabie 
to  tell  that  any  thing  is  there;  aid 
the  Indian  pursues  his  way.**  And 
here  we  have  a  drawing  of  Beystid 
the  Fox,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  kinl 
black  as  coal,  with  a  white  tifttohi» 
tail,  looking  anxiously  aboBtUn,  U» 
fore-paw  fast  in  the  jaws  of  a  tiam 
with  which  a  heavy  log,  fostcMd  by 
a  chain,  prevents  his  makuig  off.  !> 
the  distance,  the  Indian,  goa  oo 
shoulder,  his  snow-shoes,  whkh  bok 
like  small  boats,  upon  his  feet— strides 
forward,  eager  to  secure  his  vafauble 
prize.  We  give  Mr  BaUantjae  aU 
credit  for  the  nnpretendmg  hitt  laM 
wood-cuts  scattei-ed  through  his  boot 
which  serve  to  explain  tfiiogs  whoie 
form  or  nature  would  otbenwe  be 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Tbir 
are  an  honest  and  legitimate  stj le  « 
illustration,  exactly  oorrespondiBg  tt> 
the  requirements  of  a  woik  of  tlu» 
kind. 

The  steel  trap  in  which  ^^j^ 
caught  resembles  a  common  Eaf^ 
rat-trap,  less  the  teeth,  and  issosei 
that  the  jaws,  when  spread  oat  w, 
are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  saow. 
The  chain  and  weight  are  hiddea,  a 
little  snow  is  swept  over  tbe  titp, 
and  nothing  is  visible  bnt  the  bait- 
usually  chips  of  frozen  P«rtridge,  wj- 
bit,  or  fish,  which  are  scattered  aU 
around  the  snare.  Foxes,  beawf** 
wolves,  lynx,  and  other  annaals,  a» 
thus  taken,  sometimes  by  a  fbre-lef> 
sometimes  by  a  hind  one,  or  hj  two 
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at  onoe,  and  occasionally  by  the  nose. 
By  two  legs  is  the  preferable  way — 
IcMT  the  tra|4>er,  that  is  to  say — ^for 
then  escape  is  impossible.    *^  When 
foxes  are  caught  by  one  leg,  they 
often  eat  it  off  close  to  the  trap,  and 
escape  on  the  other  three.   J  have 
fireqaently  seen  this  happen;  and  I 
once  saw  a  fox  caaght  which  had 
evidently  escaped  in  this  way,  as  one 
of  its  legs  was  gone,  and  the  stamp 
healed  up  and  covered  again  with 
hair.   When  canght  by  the  nose,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  escape,  unless  taken 
out  of  the  trap  very  soon  after  ci^- 
tore,  as  their  snonts  are  so  sharp  and 
wedgelike,  that  they  can  pull  them 
from  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap 
with  the  greatest  ease."     We  are 
tempted  to  doubt  the  ease,  or  at  any 
rate  the  {Measure,  of  such  an  opera- 
tion, and  to  compassionate  the  unfor* 
innate  qnadmpeds,  whose  only  chance 
of  escape  from  being  knocked  on  the 
head  lies  in  biting  off  their  own  feet, 
or  scraping  the  skin  off  their  jaws 
between  those  of  a  trap.    The  poor 
hmtes  have  no  chance  of  a  fair  fight, 
or  even  of  a  few  yards^  law  and  a  run 
for  their  lives.    Their  hungry  sto- 
machs and  keen  olfactories  touchingly 
appealed  to  by  the  scraps  of  frozen 
game,  they  eat  their  way  to  the  trap, 
and  finally  put  their  foot  ui  it.    The 
tn^per*s  trade  is  a  sneaking  sort  of 
bnainess ;  and  one  cannot  but  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  self-humiliation 
of  Cooper's  Natty  Bnmpo,  upon  find- 
ing himself  reduced  from  the  rifie  to 
the  snare — ^from  the  stand-up  figbt  in 
tho  forest  to  the  stealthy  prowl  and 
treacherous  trap.    And  hence,  doubt- 
less, do  we  find  tho  occupation  far 
more  frequently  followed  by  Indians 
and  half-breeds  than  by  white  men — 
at  least  at  Hudson's  Bay.    Neverthe- 
less Mr  Ballantyne,  whilst  enjoying 
dignified  solitude  in  the  remote  sta- 
tion of  Seven  Islands,  his  French- 
Canadian  servant  and  his  Newfound- 
land dog  Humbug  for  sole  companions, 
Teceived  the  visit  of  a  trapper,  who 
was  not  only  white,  but  a  gentleman 
to  boot.    This  individual,  who  was 
dressed  in  aboriginal  style,  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  a  fur  company,  had 
married  an  Indian  girl,  and  taken  to 
tr^pittg.     He  was  a  good-natured 
man,  we  are  told,  and  had  been  well 
educated — ^talked  philosophy,  and  put 
his  new  acquaintance  up  to  the  fact, 


that  what  he  fcM*  some  time  had  taken 
for  a  bank  of  sea-weed,  was  a  shoal 
of  kipling,  close  inshore.  He  stopped 
a  week  at  the  station,  living  on  salt 
pork  and  flour-and- water  pancakes, 
and  telling  his  adventures  to  his  gra- 
tified host,  to  whom,  in  his  lonely 
condition,  far  worse  society  would 
have  been  highly  acceptable. 

The  trapper's    occupation   is  not 
always  unattended  with  danger.    So 
long  as  he  has  only  foxes  and  such 
small  gear  to  deal  with,  whom  a  tap 
on  the  snout  finishes,  it  is  mere  child's 
play,  barring  the  fatigue  of  long  walks 
and  heavy  loads ;  but  now  and  then 
he  finds  an  ugly  customer  in  one  of 
his  traps,  and  encounters  some  risk 
before  securing  him.  This  we  shall  see 
exemplified,  if  we  follow  Stemaw  to 
two  traps,  which  he  set  in  the  morn- 
ing close  to  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  one  of  the  formidable 
coast- wolves.  ^*  These  animals  are  so 
sagacious,  that  they  will  scrape  all 
round  a  trap,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
set,  and,  after  eating  all  the  bait, 
walk  away  unhurt.    Indians  conse- 
quently endeavour  in  every  possible 
way  to  catch  them,  and,    amongst 
others,  by  setting  two  traps  close  to- 
gether, so  that,  whilst  the  wolf  scrapes 
at  one,  he  may  perhaps  put  his  foot 
in  the  other.    It  is  in  this  way  Ste- 
maw's  traps  are  set ;   and  he  now 
advances  cautiously  towards   them, 
his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm. 
Slowly  he  advances,  peering  through 
the  bushes ;  but  nothing  is  visible. 
Suddenly  a  branch  crashes  under  his 
snow-shoe,  and,  with  a  savage  growl, 
a  large  wolf  bounds  towards    him, 
landing  almost  at  his  feet.    A  single 
glance,  however,  shows  the  Indian 
that  both  traps  are  on  his  legs,  and 
that  the  chains  prevent  his  further 
advance.    He  places  his  gun  against 
a  tree,  draws  his  axe,  and  advances 
to  kill  the  animaL    It  is  an  under- 
taking, however,  of  some  difficulty. 
The  fierce  brute,  which  is  larger  than 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  strains  every 
nerve  and  sinew  to  break  its  chains ; 
whilst  its  eyes  glisten  in  the  uncertain 
light,  and  foam  curls  from  its  blood- 
red  mouth.    Now  it  retreats  as  the 
Indian  advances,  grinning   horribly 
as  it  goes;  and  anon,  as  the  chains 
check  its  further  retreat,  it  springs 
with  fearful  growl  towards  Stemaw^ 
who  slightly  wounds  it  with  his  axe» 
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as  he  jumps  backward  jast  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  the  infariated  ani- 
mal, which  catches  in  its  fangs  the 
flap  of  his  leggin,  and  tears  it  from 
his  limb.  Again  Stemaw  advances 
and  the  wolf  retreats,  and  again 
springs  npon  him,  but  without  success. 
At  last,  as  the  wolf  glances  for  a 
moment  to  one  side — apparently  to 
see  if  there  is  no  way  of  escape — 
quick  as  lightning  the  axe  flashes  in 
the  air,  and  descends  with  stunning 
violence  on  its  head ;  another  blow 
follows,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
animal  is  fastened  to  the  sledge." 

Weaiy  with  this  skirmish,  and  with 
the  previous  walk,  Stemaw  calls  a 
halt  under  a  big  tree,  and  prepares  to 
bivouac.  Having  started  with  him, 
we  shall  accompany  him  to  the  end 
of  his  expedition,  the  more  willingly 
that  his  proceedings  are  ver}'  interest- 
ing, and  capitally  described  by  Mr 
Ballantyne,  in  whose  words  we  con- 
tinue to  give  them. 

"  Selecting  a  large  pine,  whose 
spreading  branches  covei^d  a  patch 
of  ground  free  from  underwood,  he 
scrapes  away  the  snow  with  his  snow- 
shoe.  Silently  but  busily  he  labours 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then, 
having  cleared  a  space  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  four  feet 
deep,  he  cuts  down  a  number  of 
small  branches,  which  he  strews  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  till  all  the 
snow  is  covered.  This  done,  he  fells 
two  or  three  of  the  nearest  trees,  cuts 
them  up  into  lengths  of  about  five 
feet  long,  and  piles  them  at  the  root 
of  the  tree.  A  Light  is  applied  to  the 
pile,  and  up  glances  the  ruddy  flame, 
crackling  among  the  J)ranches  over- 
bead,  and  sending  thousands  of  bright 
sparks  into  the  air.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  can  have  the  least  idea  of 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  woods  at  night, 
when  a  lai-go  fire  is  suddenly  lighted. 
Before,  all  was  cold,  silent,  chilling, 
gloomy,  and  desolate,  and  the  pale 
snow  looked  unearthly  in  the  dark. 
Now,  a  bright  ruddy  glow  falls  upon 
the  thick  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
penetrates  through  the  branches  over- 
head, tipping  those  neai*est  the  fire 
with  a  ruby  tinge,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  warms  one.  The  white  snow 
changes  to  a  beautiful  pink;  whilst 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  bright  and 
dearly  visible  near  at  baud,  become 


more  and  more  Indistinct  m  tin  dis* 
tance,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  bUck 
background.  The  darkness,  faoweTer, 
need  not  be  seen  from  theeacafflp- 
ment,  for,  when  the  Indian  lies  dovi, 
he  will  be  surrounded  by  the  snow/ 
walls,  which  sparkle  in  the  fireli^ 
as  if  set  with  diamonds.  These  do 
not  melt,  as  might  be  expected:  t^ 
frost  is  mnch  too  intense  for  thst; 
and  nothing  melts  except  the  shot 
quite  dose  to  the  fire.  Stemaw  has 
now  concluded  bis  arrangements:  s 
small  piece  of  dried  deer's  meat 
warms  before  the  blaze,  and  mesa- 
while  he  spreads  his  green  blanket  oo 
the  ground,  and  fills  a  stone  calumet 
(a  pipe  with  a  wooden  stem)  with 
tobacco,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  weed 
prepared  by  himself." 

His  pipe  smoked,  his  venison  de- 
voured, the  trapper  wraps  him  in  LIb 
blanket,  and  sleeps.  We  are  then 
transported  to  a  lieaver-lodge  at  tlie 
extremity  of  a  frozen  and  snow- 
covered  lake.  Yonder,  where  the 
points  of  a  few  bulrushes  sppesr 
above  the  monotonous  soiiace  of 
dazzling  white,  are  a  nnmber  of  soall 
earthy  mounds,  the  trees  and  bnsbes 
in  whose  vicinity  are  cut  and  birked 
in  many  places.  It  is  a  livelj  place 
enough  in  the  warm  season,  when  the 
beavers  are  busy  nibbling  down  tre« 
and  bushes,  to  mend  their  dama  asd 
stock  their  storehouses  with  ilMd. 
Now  it  is  very  different :  in  winter 
the  beaver  stays  at  home,  and  sleeps. 
Uis  awakening  is  sometimes  sn  u- 
pleasant  one. 

^^  Do  you  observe  that  small  black 
speck  moving  over  the  white  surfwe  of 
the  lake,  far  away  in  the  boiizoo?  Il 
looks  like  a  crow,  but  the  forward 
motion  is  much  too  steady  and  con- 
stant for  that.  As  it  approaches,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  man ;  and  at 
last  the  figure  of  Stemaw,  dragging 
his  empty  sleigh  behind  him,  {for  he 
has  left  his  wolf  and  foxes  in  the  b5t 
night's  encampment,  to  be  taken  sp 
when  returning  home,)  becomes  clear- 
ly distinguishable  through  the  dreamy 
haze  of  the  cold  wintry  morning.  He 
arrives  at  the  beaver-lodges,  and,  I 
warrant,  will  soon  play  haT»c  asm 
the  inmates. 

. "  His  first  proceeding  is  to  est 
down  several  stakes,  which  he  pouts 
at  the  ends.  These  are  driven,  after 
he  has  cut  away  a  good  dcsl  of  ice 
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from  around  the  beaver-lodgid,  into 
the  ground  between  it  and  the  shore. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  beaver  from 
Fanning    along    the    passage    they 
always  have  from  their  lodge  to  the 
shore,  where  their  storehouse  is  kept, 
which  wonld  make  it  necessary  to 
excavate  the  whole   passage.     The 
beaver,  if  there  are  any,  being  thus 
imprisoned  in  the  lodge,  the  bnnter 
next  stakes  np  the  opening  into  the 
storehonse  on  shore,  and  so  imprisons 
those  that  may  have  fled  there  for 
shelter  on  hearing  the  noise  of  his 
axe  at  the   other   house.      Things 
being  thus  arranged  to   his   entire 
sati^Bfiction,  he  takes  an  instrument 
called  an  ice-chisel — ^which  is  a  bit  of 
steel  about  a  foot  long  by  one  inch 
broad,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
pole,  wherewith  he  proceeds  to  dig 
through  the  lodge.    This  is  by  no 
means    an    easy    ox)eration ;     and 
Although  he  covers  the  snow  around 
him  with  great  quantities  of  mud  and 
sticks,    yet   his   work   is   not   half 
finished.    At  last,  however,  the  inte> 
lior  of  the  hut  is  lud  bare,  and  the 
Indian,  stooping  down,  gives  a  great 
pnlL,  when  out  comes  a  large,  fat, 
sleepy  beaver,  which  he  flings  sprawl- 
ing on  the  snow.    Being  thus  uncere- 
moniously awakened  from  its  winter 
nap,  the  shivering  animal  looks  lan- 
guidly around,  and  even   goes  the 
length  of  making  a  face  at  Stemaw, 
by  way  of  showing   its  teeth,  for 
wliich  it  is  rewarded  with  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  the  pole  of  the  ice- 
chisel,  which  puts  au  end  to  it.    In 
this  way  several  more   are   killed, 
and  packed  on  the  sleigh.    Stemaw 
then  turns  his  face  towards  his  en- 
campment,  where   he   collects    the 
game  left  there,  and  away  he  goes  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  dashing  the  snow 
!n  clouds  from  his  snow-shoes,  as 
he  hurries  over  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness to  his  forest  home"  —  where, 
npon  arrival,  he  is  welcomed  with 
immense  glee  by  his  greedy  Squaw, 
whose  lips  water  at  the  prospect  of 
a  good  gorge  upon  fat  beaver.    We 
are  not  informed  what  sort  of  eating 
this  is;  but  we  read  of  soup  made  of 
beaver   sldns,  which  are  oUy,  and 
5tew  well,  resorted  to  by  Europeans 
when  short  of  provender  in  the  dreary 
wilds  of  Hudson's  Bay.    Indeed  all 
manner  of  queer  things  obtain  favour 
as    edibles  m  the  tcn*itory  of   the 


Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
A  party  of  Canadian  voyagtura  or  boat- 
men find  a  basket  made  of  bark  and 
filled  with  bear's  grease,  which  had  been 
hidden  away  by  Indians,  who  doubtless 
entertained  the  laudable  design  of  for- 
warding it,  per   next  ship,  to  the 
address   of  a   London    hairdresser. 
The  boatmen  preferred  its  internal 
application  to  the  external  one  usually 
made  of  the  famous  capillary  regene- 
rator, and  in  less  than  two  days  de« 
voured  the  whole  of  the  precious  oint- 
ment,  spread  upon  the  flour-cakes 
which,  with  pemican,  form  their  usual 
provisions.    Pemican  is  buffalo  flesh, 
dried  in  flakes  and  then  pounded  be- 
tween two  stones.    "These  are  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  animal's  hide, 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  well 
mixed  with  melted  grease ;  the  top  of 
the  bag  is  then  sewed  up,  and  the 
pemican  allowed  to  cool.     In  this 
state  it  may  be  eaten  uncooked ;  but 
the  voyageurs  mix  it  with  a  little 
flour  and  water,  and  then  boil  it ;  in 
which  state  it  is  known  throughout 
the  country  by  the  elegant  name  of 
rohbiboo,    Pemican  is  good  whole- 
some food,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
unprepossessing   appearance,  and  a 
good  many  bufl'alo  hairs  mixed  with 
it,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
hunters,  would  be  very  palatable." 
The  Indians,  it   has    already  been 
shown,  are  by  no  means  particular  in 
their  diet,  and  devour,  with  equal 
relish,  a   beaver    and   a   kinsman. 
Another  unusual  article  of  food  in 
favour  amongst  them  is  a  species  of 
white  owl,  which  looks,  we  are  told, 
when    skinned,  comically  like  very 
young  babies.    They  are  large  and 
beautiful  bu'ds,  sometimes  ueariy  as 
big  as  swans.    Mr  Ballantyne  shot 
one  measuring  five  feet  three  inches 
across  the  wings.     "  They  are  in  tho 
habit  of  alighting  upon  the  tops  of 
blighted  trees,  and  on  poles  of  any 
kind,  which  happen  to  stand  conspi- 
cuously apart  from  the  forest  trees  \ 
for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  watch- 
ing for  birds  and  mice,  on  which  they 
prey.      Taking   advantage   of   this 
habit,  the  Indian  plants  his  trap  (a 
fox  trap)  on  the  top  of  a  bare  tree, 
so  that,  when  the  owl  alights,  it  is 
generally  caught  by  the  legs."    Owls 
of  all  sizes  abound  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
from  the  gigantic  species  just  de- 
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scribed,  down  to  the  small  gray  owl, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  man's  band. 

Hudson's  Bay  not  being  a  colony, 
bnt  a  great  waste  country,  si»inkled 
with  a  few  Ear(4)ean  dwellings,  deal- 
ings are  carried  on  by  barter  rather 
than  by  cash  payments,  and  of  money 
there  is  little  or  none.    Bat,  to  facili- 
tate trade  with  the  Indians,  there  is 
a  certain  standard  of  value  known  as 
a  castor,  and  represented  by  pieces  of 
wood.    We  may  conjecture  the  term 
to  have  originated  in  the  French  word 
etutor,  signifying  a  beaver — of  which 
animal   these  wooden   tokens  were 
probably  intended  to  represent  the 
value.    It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
a  coinage  is  too  easily  counterfeited 
for  its  general  circulation  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  it  consequently  is  current 
only  in  the  Company's  bjuter-rooms. 
'^llius  an  Indian  arrives  at  a  fort 
with  a  bundle  of  furs,  with  which  he 
proceeds  to  the  ludiui  trading-room. 
There  the  trader  separates  the  furs 
into  different  lots,  and  valuing  each 
at  the  standard  valuation,  adds  the 
amounts    together,    and    tells    the 
Indian,  who  has  looked  on  the  while 
with  great  interest  and  anxiety,  that 
he  has  got  fifty  or  sixty  castors ;  at 
the  same  time  handing  him  fifty  or 
sixty  little  bits  of  wood  in  lieu  of 
cash,  so  that  he  may,  by  returning 
these  in  payment  of  the  goods  for 
which  he  really  exchanges  his  skins, 
know  how  fast  his  funds  decrease.  The 
Indian  then  looks  around  upon  the 
bales  of  cloth,  powder-horns,  guns, 
blankets,  knives,  &c.,  with  which  the 
shop  is  filled,  and  after  a  good  while 
makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a  small 
blanket.    This  being  given  him,  the 
trader  tells  him  that  the  price  is  six 
castors ;  the  purchaser  hands  him  six 
of  his  little  bits  of  wood,  and  selects 
something  else.    In  this  way  he  goes 
on  till  the  wooden  cash  is  expended. 
The  value  of  a  castor  is  from  one  to 
two  shillings.    The  natives  generally 
visit  the  establishments  of  the  Com- 
pany twice  a-year ;  once  in  October, 
when  they  bring  in  the  produce  of 
their  autumn  hunts,  and   again  in 
March,  when  they  come  in  with  that 
of  the  great  winter  hunt.    The  num- 
ber of  castors  that  an  Indian  makes 
in  a  winter  hunt  varies  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  his  perse- 
verance and  activity,  and  the  part  of 


the  country  in  which  he  huate.  Tlie 
largest  amount  I  ever  heud  of  w« 
made  by  a  man  named  Fiaqntu- 
Kiscnm,  who  brought  in  furs,  on  «» 
occasion,  to  the  value  of  two  hoDdnil 
and  sixty  castors.  The  poor  Mm 
was  soon  afterwards  poisoned  bj  \m 
relatives,  who  were  jeakxis  of  hi^ 
superior  abilities  as  a  himter,  nd 
envious  of  the  favour  shown  hiia  bjr 
the  white  men." 

Mr  Ballantyne  visits  and  docribtt 
Bed    Biver    settlement,    the  qbIj 
colony    in    the    extensive  district 
traded  over  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cob- 
pany.    It  contained  in  1^  aboa 
five  thousand  souls — French  Casi- 
dians,  Scotchmen,  and  Indiane-Hod 
since  then  the  population  has  rapidif 
increased.    In  the  time  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  since  amalgamated 
with  that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmiah  or  two 
between  the  rival  fur-traders,  in  ooe 
of  which  Mr  Semple,  govenor  of 
the   Hudson's   Bay  Company,  lost 
his    life,    and    a    number   of  iii» 
men    were     killed    and   woaoded. 
We  find  some  curious  particolanof 
the  stratagems  and  numoeuvrea  en- 
ployed  by  the  two  asaodatioBS  to 
outwit  each  other,  and  get  theearfiest 
deal  with  the  Indian  hnnteis.    Bot 
to  this  we  can  only  thus  cononly 
refer;  whilst  to  many  other  chapter 
of  equal  novelty  and  interest  ve  cib- 
not  even  do  that.    We  are  obliged  to 
refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  pis- 
catorical  page,  in  which  we  would  have 
shown  the  brethren   of  the  angle, 
roaming  by  loch  and  stream  on  troot 
and  salmon  intent,  [how  m  the  land 
of  Hendrik  Hudson  silver  fiah  aie 
caught  whose  eyes  are  living  eoU. 
All  we  can  do,  before  laying  down 
the  pen,  is  to  commend  Mr  Ballao- 
tyne's  book,  which  does  him  great 
credit.  Itis  unaffected  and  to  the  Ror* 
pose,  wi'itten  in  an  honest,  straigfat- 
forward   style,  and  is  full  of  real 
interest  and  amusement,  withoot  the 
unnecessary  wordiness  and  imper- 
tinent gossip  with  which  books  of  this 
description  are    too   often  swolliffl. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  whilst  conctod- 
ing  this  paper,  that  the  public  vill 
soon  be  enabled,  by  a  second  editioo 
of  the  volume,  to  form  a  better  idea  of 
its  merits  than  it  has  been  possible  for 
us  to  give  by  these  few  brief  cxtracta- 
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•  Tflxbndgethaajast  been  produced, 
and  the  coontrfr  has  heard  the  lament- 
able exporare  which  the  prime  minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  forced 
to  submit  to  parliament.  8ach  is  the 
state  of  our  financial  affairs  and  futore 
prospects,  under  tiie  operation  of  the 
free-trade  mania :  and  it  is  matter  of 
eoBgratnlation  that  the  miachievous 
aad  anti-natioBal  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  school  shoold  have  been 
refnted  at  so  eariy  a  period  of  their 
practice,  and  that  the  results  of  demo- 
cratie  mle  are  alreadj  made  apparent 
eTen  to  the  dullest  nnderstanding.  Since 
warning  has  failed— or  rather,  let  us 
aay,  since  deqi  and  deliberate  trea- 
alnrj  has  combined  with  ambition  and 
seifishneaB  to  alter  the  system  through 
which  Britain  obtained  and  main- 
tained its  greatness,  it  is  well  that 
the  hard  but  wholesome  admoni- 
tions of  experience  should  be  felt. 
Better,  snrely,  now  than  hereafter ; 
before  we  have  become  familiarised  to 
the  annual  tale  of  a  declining  rerenne, 
and  before  we  have  lost  heart  and 
oouiage  to  meet  the  danger  with  a 
front  of  defiance ! 

The  balance-sheet  of  last  year  ex- 
hibits the  deplorable  fact,  that  there 
is  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  in- 
eome  to  the  amount  of  very  nearly 
Thsse  Millions.  For  such  a  result 
our  readers  must  have  been  perfectly 
prepared.  We  have  pdnted  out, 
over  and  over  again,  the  disastrous 
effects  which  were  certain  to  follow 
vpon  the  adoption  of  the  new  theories ; 
the  depredation  of  property,  and  the 
depressi<m  of  industry,  inevitable 
as  the  consequence  of  such  measures : 
and  the  defalcation  of  the  revenue  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  and 
accunu7  of  our  views.  Not  that  such 
defalcation  is  to  be  taken  in  any 
degree  as  the  measure  of  our  loss.  It 
is  a  mere  trivial  firaction  of  the  injury 
sustained  in  consequence  of  misguided 
legislation ;  a  little  proof,  but  a  sure 
one,  that  we  have  entered  upon  the 
path  which  we  must  retread,  unless 
we  are  to  move  on  deliberately  towards 
min.  Three  millions  is  of  itself  an 
inconsiderable  sum  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  British  nation,  if  the  exi- 
gency were  only  temporary,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  augmenting. 


But  three  millions  may  be  a  serious 
matter,  if  the  demand  is  to  to  be  an- 
nual and  increasing,  and  if,  withal, 
our  means  are  dwindling  and  noto- 
riously on  the  wane. 

We  write  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
mcmth,  that  our  remarks  must  neces- 
sarily be  contracted.  Before  these 
sheets  can  issue  from  the  press,  the 
debate  will  have  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  the  proposed  financial 
measures  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
parliament.  We  have  no  wish  at 
present  to  fall  back  upcm  the  earlier 
question,  or  to  resume  consideration 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
extraordinary  deficiency.  We  are 
content  to  take  Lord  John  Bussell's 
figures  and  apology  as  we  find  them. 
His  estimates  may  very  possibly  be 
within  the  mark,  and  we  believe  he 
has  been  cautious  in  framing  them» 
Warned  by  the  experience  of  last 
year,  he  has  not  ventured  to  calculate 
upon  any  increase  in  the  cardinal 
items  of  the  customs  and  excise, 
thereby  tacitly  renouncing  bis  faith  in 
the  realisation  of  the  Cobdenite  pro- 
phecies ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  the  yejarly  revenue  of  the 
country,  even  including  the  present 
income-tax,  will  be  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure by  more  than  three  millions. 
It  may  be  right  to  subjoin  Lord  Jolin 
BusseU's  own  calculations. 

EsrncATBo  Ordinary  Rbvbnuk 
Ciutomfl      -       -       -       .    L.19.774.760 
Excise  ...        -        13,;J40,000 

Stamps         -        -        .        .  7,150,000 

Taxes  -        .        -        -  4,340,000 

Property-tax         -        -        -  5,420,000 

Post-office    -        .        -        -  923,000 

Crown  Lands       -        -        -  «0,00O 

Miscellaneeiu       -        -        -  325,000 

L.51,332,760 
Estimated  ExPENDrruRB. 

Funded  debt-    -    L.27,77«,000 
Exchequer  bills  -      -     752,(i00 

L.28,530,600 

Charges  on  Coniolidated  Fund         2,750,000 

Caffre  War     -        -        -        -        1,100,000 

Naval  excess         -        -        -  245^0 

Navy  L.7,726,610 

Army 

Ordnance       2, 

MisceUaneoii84, 


21,820,441 


Add  militia 


L.54,446,541 
150,000 

L.54,596^1 
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The  calculated  deficit  will  therefore 
amount  to  £3,263,781. 

This  is  a  lamentable  enough  expo- 
sition, more  especially  as  it  follows 
upon  a  year  of  singular  hardship  and 
depression.  Burdened  as  we  are  al- 
ready, both  with  state  and  with  local 
burdens,  we  are  now  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  further  pressure :  the  credit 
of  the  nation  must  be  maintained,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  this  additional 
impost  must  be  levied.  And  here  we 
shall  state,  at  once,  that,  all  things 
considered,  we  see  no  just  grounds  for 
charging  Lord  John  Russell— or  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been 
superseded  as  incompetent — ^with  any 

undue  want  of  economy.  An  outcry  successfnlly  carried  through  by  ib 
will,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  furious  schemer.  The  histoiy  of  the  impositioii 
and  fatuous  fanatics  of  the  League 


because,  as  a  natural  oonsequenoe,  t\» 
remissions  made  in  aprosperoasyeir, 
when  the  revenue  was  fall,  caused  a 
corresponding  defalcation  m  toother 
when  the  scales  had  turned  agaust  vs. 
It  is  easy  and  popular  to  remove  ib 
existing  tax ;  but  difficult  and  de- 
cidedly obnoxioos  to  levy  a  new  ooe. 
We  had  gradually  cut  down  onr  indi- 
rect taxation  so  far,  that  any  fortber 
reductions  became  impossible,  withoet 
reverting  to  direct  taxation,  whieh  is 
the  most  grievous  and  oppieashre,  as 
it  is  usually  the  most  unequitaUe  me- 
thod of  collecting  a  public  revenue. 

We  were  in  this  poution  wbcB  the 
great  financial  juggle  of  the  age  wis 
attempted ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  saj, 


against  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
navy  estimates,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  £300,000.  Hiis  charge,  for 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  before,  we 
believe  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and 
it  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the 
situation  of  the  country  demands.  But 
supposing  that  not  one  additional 
shilling  were  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
strengthening  of  either  service,  there 
would  still  I'emain  a  sum  of  nearly 
three  millions  to  be  provided  for ;  and 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  that  additional  impost  may 
be  fairly  and  equitably  levied. 

The  system  puraued  of  late  years  in 
this  country,  with  regard  to  revenue 
matters,  has  been  cowardly,  dangerous, 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  deliber- 
ately deceptive.  It  has  been  cowardly, 
because  ministers  have  not  chosen  to 
iibide  by  principles  which  they  have 
acknowledged  to  be  just ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
and  the  retention  of  power,  they  have 
invariably  yielded  to  clamour,  and 
surrendered,  one  after  another,  many 
of  the  surest  means  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  All  idea  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  has 
long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mo- 
ment any  surplus  appeared,  some 
minor  tax  was  remitted.  If  the  con- 
sumer did  not  gain  thereby,  as  in 
most  instances  has  been  the  case,  the 
ministry  at  least  could  claim  credit  for 
their  desire  to  remove  burdens ;  and 
these  reductions,  however  profitless  to 
the  public,  looked  well  in  a  financial 
statement.    It  has  been  dangerous. 


of  the  income-tax  in  1842,  mast,  here- 
after, to  the  exdnsion  of  all  minor 
matters,  be  considered  the  point  npoi 
which  the  posthumous  repntation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  rest.  No  minister 
of  this  country  ever  assumed  the  reins 
of  oflice  under  auspices  more  firvoor- 
able,  if  his  practice  had  been  eqnal  to 
his  profession.  In  1841— and  the  co- 
incidence is  singular— the  Whigs  foond 
themselves  placed  ui  neariy  the  same 
financial  difilculty  as  now.  Theyhsd 
a  deficit  of  about  three  millions  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  they  fell  in  conseqoenee. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Sir  Eobot 
Peel,  whose  prestige  as  a  commerasl 
minister  was  then  at  its  very  height 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  great,  coneen- 
trated,  and  enthoaiastic  party,  whose 
chief  fault  was  the  consummate  reli- 
ance which  they  were  dispoaed  to 
place  in  their  leader ;  and  the  destiniei 
of  the  nation  were  committed  with  ex- 
traordinary confidence  into  lus  hands. 
lie  had  but  to  dictate  his  coarse,  and 
every  one  wasready  to  obey-  It  was  then 
that  he  came  forward  with  the  piopo- 
sition  of  an  income  and  property  tax 
— ^not,  be  it  remarked,  as  a  permanent 
measure,  but  as  the  means  oi  removing 
the  temporary  and  pressing  difficnltr, 
and  of  sustaining  the  revenue  qntUthe 
ordinary  sources'  should  produce  the 
necessary  supply.  It  is  needless,  now, 
to  recount  the  process  of  persoasiTe 
rhetoric  employed  by  the  minister  to 
ensure  the  adoption  of  his  schenie. 
The  injustice  of  the  tax  was  admitted; 
the  sacrifice  lauded  as  an  example  of 
public  patriotism ;  and  that  portion  of 
the  community  who  were  selected  as 
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the  Tictims,  so  hogged,  coaxed,  and 
wheedled,  that  it  was  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  hrnnan  nature  to  deny 
a  boon  which  wasimplored  in  such  terms 
of  sedttcingendeannent.  And,  in  truth, 
the  scheme  did  involve  a  sacrifice ; 
because  it  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  a  paitial  confiscation  of  property. 
One  dass  of  the  community  were  to 
be  directly  tased,  whilst  another  was 
allowed  to  go  free.    What  was  still 
worse,  two  of  the  united  kingdoms 
were  to  be  subjected  to  a  burden  from 
which  the  third  was  altogetherrelieved. 
On  principle,  the  income-tax  was  in- 
defensible, nor  did  Sir  Robert  Feel 
attempt  to  place  his  measure  so  high. 
With  much  seeming  candour  he  anti- 
cipated all  objections,  and  his  scheme 
was  carried  on  the  faith  of  its  merely 
temporary  endurance. 
•  Instead  of  producing  three  millions, 
as  was  anticipated,  the  income-tax 
retnras  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  five;  and,  as  trade  did  revive, 
it  was  within  the  power  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  have  redeemed  his  pledge  with 
honour,  and  to  have  relieved  the  dass 
which  had  been  subjected,  voluntarily, 
to  this  unusual  burden,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  period  of  three  years. 
It  then,  however,  appeared  that  the 
revenue  so  raised  had  been  diverted 
irom  its  proper  purpose.    It  was  not 
used  as  the  substitute  for  a  temporary 
defidency,  but  as  the  means  of  mak- 
ing that  defidency  absolutely  perma- 
nent. More  indirect  taxes  were  taken 
off,  more  duties  repealed ;  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  the  income-tax. 
In  fact,  the  minister  had  broken  his 
word.    The  horse,  says  ^sop,  being 
desirous  to  avenge  himself  on  his  old 
enemy  the  stag,  allowed  the  man  to 
clap  a  saddle  on  his  back,  and  to  ride 
in  pursuit.    He  had  his  revenge,  in- 
deed, but  the  saddle  has  never  been 
removed  to  the  present  day.  It  would 
be  well  if,  in  this  age,  when  prevari- 
cation and  disingenuity  are  so  rife  in 
bi^  places,  the  fables  of  the  shrewd 
Phrygian  were  consulted  more  fre- 
quently, for  the  sake  of  the  morals 
which  they  convey. 

Of  all  the  gorgeous  promises  held 
out  in  1842,  and  since  repeated, 
not-  only  by  ministers,  but  by  the 
accredited  organs  of  free-trade,  not 
one  has  been  fulfilled.    Instead  of  the 


Pactolus  which  was  to  flow  in  to  us,  we 
find  that  the  ordinary  streams  of  com- 
merce have  shrunk  alarmingly  in  their 
channel:  instead  of  bdng  relieved 
from  the  temporary  income-tax,  there 
is  another  deficit  of  three  millions 
staring  us  in  the  face.  The  statutory 
period  of  the  income-tax  expires  in 
April  next:  we  are  now  asked  to 
renew  it  for  another  period  of  five 
years,  and  to  augment  it,  for  two 
of  these  years,  from  three  to  five 
per  cent.  The  income-tax,  there- 
fore, has  changed  its  character.  It  is 
no  longer  a  voluntary  grant,  but  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional system  of  taxation.  It  is  to  be 
maintained  and  levied  in  order  to 
makeup  for  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  the  late  commerdal  experiments ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  does  not  pro- 
pose to  modify  or  alter  its  arrange- 
ments in  any  degree  whatever.  It  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  same  class  as 
before,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  we  have  hitherto  paid  seven- 
pence  in  the  pound,  we  are  now  to 
contribute  a  shilling. 
.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  serious 
matter;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to 
the  financial  debate  with  feelings  of 
the  greatest  anxiety.  This  is  no 
ordinary  crisis,  and  it  must  be  met 
with  corresponding  fortitude  and 
promptness.  A  measure,  admittedly 
unjust  in  its  principle,  is  now  to  be 
recognised  as  a  law;  and  the  fiiith 
which  was  plighted,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  the  most  important  section  of  the 
community,  is  now  to  be  deliberately 
broken.  Propertyis  at  last  availed,  not 
covertly  but  openly ;  and  the  worst 
anticipations  of  those  who  deprecated 
our  departure  from  the  older  system, 
are  upon  the  eve  of  being  realised. 

Two  considerations  now  arise,  and 
each  of  them  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  first  concerns  the 
policy  of  this  measure:  the  second 
relates  to  its  injustice.  On  both 
points  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

And  first,  as  to  its  policy.  A  direct 
property  or  income-tax  has  hitherto 
been  considered  and  acknowledged  by 
all  governments  of  this  country  as 
the  very  last  which  can  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 
In  the  event  of  danger,  of  war  or  of  in- 
vasion, unusual  imposts  will  be  submit- 
ted to  without  a  murmur :  in  time  of 
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peace  it  has  always  been  held  as  a 
principle,  that  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture should  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  taxation ;  and  these  have 
been  for  the  most  part  indirect.      Of 
aU  our  sources  of  revenue,  that  derived 
from  the  customs,  which  has  been  most 
tampered  with,  is  the  easiest  of  collec- 
tion.   It  amonnts  to  much  more  than 
one- third  of  the  whole,  and  in  time  of 
peace  is  capable  of  contraction  and  of 
expansion.   That  is  the  mark  at  which 
the  free-traders  have  discharged  the 
whole  of  their  battery,  and  certainly 
they  have  succeeded  in  eflTecting  a 
notable  reduction.     In  consequence, 
we  are  now  called  upon  in  time  of 
peace  to  submit  to  a  war-tax,  which 
is  in  effect  a  sort  of  monetary  con- 
scription.  By  adopting  it,  we  sacrifice 
the  power  of  falling  back  in  any  case 
of  emergency  upon  a  strong  existing 
reserve.    It  will  be  conceded  on  afl 
hands,  that  in  time  of  war  we  cannot 
look  to  the  customs  and  excise  for  any 
additional  support ;  and  if  we  go  on 
multiplying  direct  taxation  in  the  time 
of  peace,  to  what  source  can  we  tarn 
in  the  event  of  an  unforeseen  emergen- 
cy?  This  is  perhaps  the  most  mis- 
chievous result  of  our  adoption  of  the 
free- trade  doctrines,  because  it  leaves 
us  utterly  fettered,  at  the  moment 
when  freedom  of  action  is  most  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  whole  state. 
We  are  extremely  glad  that  on  this 
point  we  are  corroborated  by  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Francis  Baring,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  the 
Melbourne  administration,  whose  clear 
and  forcible  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
posed financial  policy  must  have  been 
listened  to  by  his  former  colleagues  with 
feelings  of  considerable  shame.  "At  a 
time,"  said  Mr  Baring,  "when  we  talk 
of  preparing  our  defences,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  we  should  be  throwing  away 
that  which  is  the  most  powerftil  finan- 
cial weapon  in  our  whole  armoury  in 
the  case  of  a  war.    If  you  now  lay  on 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  in  case  of  a  war 
to  what  source  of  taxation  would  you 
turn  ?  Do  you  think  you  could  raise 
the  income-tax  above  five  per  cent  ? 
or  are  you  prepared,  at  a  time  when 
you  shall  be  in  diflSculty  and  distress, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  taxes  on  cus- 
toms and  excise  which  you  have  so 
lavishly  thrown  away?  I  opposed  the 
income-tax  at  its  first  intix>duction, 


because  I  thought  it  a  dasgeroas 
conrse  to  accamalate  in  direct  taxa- 
tion any  Tery  large  amomt  of  taxa- 
tion of  a  different  kind."    With  tiieae 
sentiments  we  entirely  coincide ;  nor 
could  such  a  tax,  we  venture  to  say, 
have  been  originally  imposed,  imlcs 
it  had  been  broadly  and  expKdtiy 
stated  that  it  was  only  temponury  in 
its  duration.    At  every  step  we  en- 
counter the  effects  of  Sir  Robert  PeeTs 
indefensible  and  cruel  want  of  candonr. 
Had  he  acted  in  that  noble  and  up- 
right spirit  which  has  charfteteriged 
British  statesmen  of  a  former  age,  we 
shonld  have  been  spared  that  diabvsB 
and  difficulty ;  but  he  chose  to  prefer 
the  crooked  path  to  the  straight  one ; 
he  hatohed  and  harboured  cooimerdil 
designs  which  he  did  not  dare  to  fas- 
part  to  his  colleagues,  and  he  asked  the 
support  of  a  large  body  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  strength  of  repreaentatiotts 
which  he  never  intended  to  fiilfiL  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Lord  John  BasseD 
should  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
legacy  of  his  predecessor,  and  attempt 
to  profit  by  the  income-tax  when  he 
has  the  machinery  ready  to  his  hand. 
But  we  warn  the  people  of  this  eoan- 
try — we  warn  those  who  were  be- 
trayed in^  yielding  by  specious  pro- 
mises, bnt  who  now  find  to  their 
cost  that  they  in  reality  are  to  become 
the  beuers  of  the  burden  of  the  state 
— ^we  warn  them  that  the  same  game 
will  be  continued,  and  that,  if  thOTOon- 
sent  to  this  augmentation,  it  will  not 
be  by  any  means  the  last,     if  the 
proposals  of  the  ministry  shonld  an- 
fortunately  be  adopted,  and  if  oooe 
more  the  defalcation  in  the  nationil 
revenue  should  be  made  good — ^if  trade 
again  revives,  and  a  surplos  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  balance  sheet,  mom  indi- 
rect taxes  win  be  repealed,  more  tam- 
pering with  our  or^naiy  reveBne  be 
resorted  to;  free-trade  will  progress 
as  it  has  begnn,  crippling  our  natrre 
industiy,  destroying  onr  means,  and 
sacrificing  the  British  labonrer  era 
in  the  home  market  to  the  foreigner, 
until  the  defalcation  again  arises,  and 
another  attack  is  made  directly  iqxm 
property.      When   that   time   shai 
arrive — and  unless  prompt  resistaBoe 
is  now  made,  we  do  not  uiink  it  is  far 
distant—the  Imdts  of  taxation  wifl 
have  been  reached.    It  will  be  no 
longer  possible  to  go  on.    Uie  lesser 
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confiscation  will  give  way  to  the 
greater,  and  the  sponge  be  propounded 
as  the  remedy. 

Bot  the  second  point — that  of  the 
injutice)  of  this  measnre  —  is  most 
glaiing,  and  demands  immediate  at- 
tention. Opposed  as  we  are  to  the 
snhstitntion  of  direct  for  indirect  tax- 
ation, we  can  yet  understand  the 
motiveB  of  a  minister  who  comes  for- 
ward with  a  distinct  and  equable  plan 
for  aa  entire  remodelment  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  no  such  scheme 
can  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice  ; 
and  that,  if  attempted,  it  would  prove 


his  sagacity  vanishes.  The  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  artisan 
will  feel  severely  the  effects  of  that 
departure  from  our  older  system, 
which  regarded  home  industry  with 
peculiar  favour,  and  refused  tp  sacri- 
fice it  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
yearly  amount  of  our  imports.  Every 
curtailed  or  superseded  branch  of  em- 
ployment in  this  overpeopled  countiy 
is  a  national  loss  and  a  misfortune. 

Direct  taxation  might  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  if  it  only  could  be> 
adequately  enforced.  This,  however, 
we  know  to  be  impossible.    The  ex- 


ntteiiy  obnoxious  and  subversive  of    pense  of  collection  below  a  certain 


the  national  interest :  we  think  that 
it  would  be  unwise,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  might  not  be  unjust  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  commun- 
ity. There  is  a  certain  burden  to  be 
borne  by  the  whole  of  the  nation,  and 
the  great  problem  is,  to  find  out  how 
exery  man  can  be  made  to  contribute 
his  proper  share.  Laws  are  fram^ 
and  institutions  founded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  and  person ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  every  one  is  bound 
to  bear  the  expense  according  to  his 
means.  The  only  effectual  method 
which  has  ever  yet  been  discovered 
for  seeoring  this,  is  the  system  of 
indirect  taxation.  By  that  system 
each  man  contributes  to  the  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxed 
articles  which  he  consumes.  Wealth, 
in  the  aggregate,  superinduces  luxury, 
and  the  higher  classes  pay  propor- 
tionably  for  the  increased  comforts 
they  enjoy.  Such  were  the  principles 
of  ittdinct  taxation  before  Sir  Robert 
Peel  began  to  alter  it,  and  even  yet 
many  of  the  original  features  remain. 
But  we  cannot  recognise  in  his  tariffs 
any  thing  of  a  consistent  plan.  That 
foreign  luxuries,  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country,  should  be 
brought  in  at  as  low  a  rate  of  duty  as 
the  state  of  the  revenue  wOl  allow,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.     Wine,  for 


limit  would  entirely  swallow  up  the 
profit;  and  besides,  it  is  clearly  beyond 
the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to 
ascertain,  with  any  thing  like  accur- 
acy, the  means  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  only  approximation  to 
the  direct  system  which  has  ever 
been  suggested,  is  through  a  regu- 
lated house-tax ;  but  even  that  would 
fail  in  accomplishing  its  end,  and  the 
inequality  would  still  prevail.  Direct 
taxation  is  liable  to  infinite  abuse. 
It  is  odious  and  inquisitorial  in  its 
nature,  and  no  minister  has  been 
bold  enough  to  propound  a  plan  for 
making  it  supersede  the  other. 
If,  therefore,  this  income-tax,  palmed 
upon  us  through  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation, and  now  proposed  as  per- 
petual on  the  plea  of  pressing  emer- 
gency, is  to  be  continued  for  ever,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
how  far  it  is  levied  on  those  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  indirect 
taxes — ^how  far  it  applies  to  all 
classes — and  whether  it  is  one-sided 
and  unjust,  or  fair  and  equitable,  in 
its  operation.  Before  we  consent  to 
an  impost  which  must  affect  us  and 
our  children,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  we  undertake.  The 
income-tax  was  originally  proposed 
to  supply  the  loss  of  revenue  sus- 


exarapte,  which   is    no   product    of  tained  in  consequence  of  an  over- 

onrs,  is  a  case  in  point.    But  when  reduction  of  the  indirect  taxes ;  and 

we  find   him   deliberately  fostering  as  a  matter  of  equity  it  follows,  that 

foreign  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  supplies  should  be  drawn,  though 

home   manufactures  —  reducing    or  in  a  different  form,  from  the  same 


aboliflfaing  the  duties  upon  such 
artides  as  ornamental  glass,  boots, 
gloves,  or  made-np  f«icy  silks,  which, 
from  their  natures,  are  consumed  by 
the  higher  cUsses  only,  our  belief  in 


portion  of  the  community. 

Is  this  the  case?  Can  any  man 
venture  to  say  that  the  income-tax, 
as  we  have  known  it  for  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  borne  with  eqnid 
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fairness  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
mnnity?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  unequal,  the  most  unjust, 
and  the  most  oppressive  tax  that  eyer 
yet  waa  levied  ?  We  hardly  believe 
that  oi\  this  point  there  can  be  any 
difference  of  opinion :  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  separate 
considerations  upon  which  our  de- 
cided and  determined  hostility  to  the 
measure  is  based. 

By  exempting  from  taxation  all 
incomes  below  £150,  a  glaring  act  of 
injustice  is  committed.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  that  amount 
should  bo  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest 
point — ^why  the  tradesman,  clerk,  or 
rising  professional  man,  who  barely 
clears  that  amount  of  profit,  should 
be  made  to  pay  permanently  for  the 
others  who  are  not  so  industrious  or 
so  fortunate.  It  is  not,  however, 
diflScolt  to  understand  why  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  proposing  the  tax  as  a  mere 
temporal  relief,  should  have  been 
cautioas  to  avoid  any  agitation  of  the 
masses  on  a  question  so  vitaUy  import- 
ant to  their  well-being,  had  justice 
been  the  foundation  of  his  plan.  He 
probably  thought  that,  by  exempting 
that  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
whose  incomes  did  not  reach  the  above 
amount,  he  would  at  all  events  secure 
their  neutrality,  and  perhaps  purchase 
their  support  in  any  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  render  the  tax  perpetual. 
This  view  is  fortified  by^the  exposition 
contained  in  the  famous  Elbing  letter, 
and  though  we  may  admire  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  scheme,  we  cannot  com- 
mend it  for  morality.  If  this  tax  is 
to  be  continued  and  augmented,  we 
are  in  justice  entitled  to  demand  that 
it  shall  be  carried  down  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  the  amount  of 
revenue  drawn  may  exceed  the  cost 
of  collection.  In  1798,  according  to 
Mr  Porter,  *^  an  income  tax  was  im- 
posed at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  upon 
all  incomes  amounting  to  £200  and 
upwards,  with  diminishing  rates  upon 
smaller  incomes,  down  to  £60  per 
annum,  below  which  rate  the  tax  was 
not  to  apply."  If  we  are  to  persevere 
in  this  unwholesome  style  of  taxation, 
there  is  no  iccason  whatever  why  some 
such  arrangement  as  the  above  should 
not  be  adopted.  It  is  contraiy  to  the 
constitution  of  a  free  countiy,  that 
any  class  should  be  selected  as  the 


subjects  of  isolated  taxation,  and 
doubly  so  when  the  selection  is  made 
for  the  almost  avowed  purpose  of 
relieving  some  other  class  fix>m  the 
impost.  Equal  laws  and  equal  rights 
can  only  be  maintained  where  there  i5 
a  proper  equality  of  burdens ;  and  if 
it  be  diffiodt  to  arrange  the  scale,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  the  difiiculty  mitst 
be  met  by  those  who  propose  to  sob- 
stitute  this  unconstitutional  mode  of 
taxation  for  that  which  applied 
equally  to  all  classes  of  the  oommmutj. 
Why  should  each  and  all  of  us,  who 
subsist  by  our  own  industry,  and  who 
are  ready  to  pay  our  own  share  of  the 
national  expencUtnre,  be  forced  in  ad- 
dition to  pay  the  quota  of  otheis 
whose  incomes  do  not  amount  to 
£150  ?  Surely,  there  is  less  difference 
in  position  between  the  man  who  dears 
£140  a-year  by  his  trade,  and  anotlter 
whose  gross  profits  amount  to  £155, 
than  between  the  latter  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  revenue  of  £10,000  per 
annum  ?  And  yet,  the  two  last  tie 
to  bo  charged  tyt  per  cent  on  their 
incomes,  whUst  the  other,  who  has 
the  sense  to  moderate  his  industiy,  is 
to  be  entitled  to  escape  scot-free ! 

Another  monstrous  hardship  of  the 
income-tax  is  its  pressure  upon  pro- 
fessional men,  and  upon  tiioae  whose 
incomes  are  precarious.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  by  the  act  of  1S42,  be- 
tween profits  accruing  from  realised 
property,  and  those  which  are  entirely 
the  product  of  individual  and  per- 
sonal exertion;  and  yet,  in  ereij 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  vast  difier- 
ence  between  the  parties  so  situated. 
The  man  who  derives  an  income  of 
£1000  a-year  from  landed  property, 
or  from  the  funds,  is  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  divine,  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  or  the  mUitaiy  officer, 
whose  incomes  perish  with  their 
persons.  That  most  pressing  duty  of 
life,  the  necessity  of  laying  by  some 
provision  for  ^  rismg  family,  is  in  the 
one  case  already  fulfilled — in  the  other 
it  is  urgent ;  «id  yet  no  distinctioa 
whatever  is  made  between  the  two. 
The  professional  man  is  compelled 
year  after  year  to  lay  aside  a  large 
portion  of  his  income,  for  the  sake  of 
securing,  by  insurance  or  otherwise, 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  his  fiunily 
in  the  case  of  sudden  death.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  spend  one  half  of 
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Ids  apparent  income,  and  yet  no  de- 
duction is  allowed  on  this  account. 
He  mast  pay  for  burdens  not  his  own, 
and  for  ministerial  folly  in  which  he 
'was  no  participator,  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  is  levied  from  the  fund- 
bolder  or  the  mail  of  acres,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that,  when  he  dies,  his  capi- 
tal is  buried  with  him,  whilst  that  of 
the  other  class  remains  tangible  and 
available  by  inheritance.  This  is 
another  ground  upon  which  we  deci- 
dedly object  to  the  continuance  and 
augmentation  of  the  income-tax. 

But  the  worst  and  most  intolerable 
feature  of  the  whole  remains  behind. 
Unjustly  apportioned  as  this  tax  un- 
doubtedly is  among  ourselves,  the  total 
exemption  of  Ireland  from  its  opera- 
tiMi  19  a  matter  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  throughout  Great  Britain   a 
filing  of  universal  and  bitter  indig- 
Bation.    Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  is 
already  exempted  from  several  of  our 
heaviest  burdens :  she  is  by  fur  the 
greatest  pensioner  of  the  public  purse ; 
and  the  charities  and  bounties  which 
have  been  so  indiscriminately  lavished 
apon  her,  are  beyond  all  bounds  dispro- 
portionate either  to  her  wants  or  her 
gratitude.    But  when  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  make  this  tax — ^which  is  a 
class  one — ^permanent,  and  to  exempt 
from  its  operation  all  persons  of  pro- 
perty and  income  in  Ireland,  it  is  full 
time  that  we  should  speak  out  boldly, 
and  declare,  that  at  idl  hazards  we 
shall  not  submit  to  so  gross  and  fla- 
grant an  injustice.    This  is  no  time 
for  puerile  remonstrance.     We  have 
already  borne  and  suffered  more  than 
we  are  able  to  endure ;   and  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  bo  sacrificed, 
in  order  that  Lord  John  Russell  may 
command  the  Irish  votes ;  we  must 
not  be  impoverished,  in  order  to  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  turbu- 
lence and  sedition.    In  particular,  let 
us  impress  upon  our  representatives, 
that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Scot- 
land is  vitally  concerned.    We  have 
submitted  very  tamely  and  quietly  to 
much  neglect,  and  to  a  good  deal  of 
palpable  injustice )  we  have  abstained 
from  making  that  outcry  which  the 
notorious  neglect,  by  eacn  succeeding 
government,  of  our  institutions  and 
foundations    rendered  almost  a  na- 
tional duty.    We  have  allowed  our^ 
selves,  though  the  poorer  country  of 
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the  two,  to  be  taxed  on  the  same  scale 
with  England ;  but  we  cannot,  and 
must  not,  be  silent  sufferers  under  this 
crowning  act  of  oppression.    Ireland 
must  not  be  permitted  any  longer  to 
benefit  by  our  patience  and  our  thrift. 
On  this  part  of  the  sifbject.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  peculiarly  weak.    He  feels, 
and  by  implication  admits,  the  impro- 
priety of  the  Irish  exemption ;  and  he 
took  refuge  from  the  derisive  cheering 
of  the  House  in  some  general,  but 
useless  axioms,  to  the  effect  that  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  involved   the 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
All  we  can  say  upon  that  topic  is, 
that  if  the  well-being  of  Britain  de- 
pends upon  the  exertions  and  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  our  existence  as 
a  great  empire  at  the  present  day  may 
be  counted  as  the  most  stupendous  of 
modem  miracles.  But  this,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  affords 
no  argument  at  all.    We  presume  it 
is  admitted,  that  the   prosperity  of 
Scotland  has  something  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  are  we  on  that  account  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  people  of  England 
shall  bear  at  least  one  half  of  our  proper 
fiscal  burdens?     The  pretext  is  so 
flimsy,  that  we  wonder  how  any  prime 
minister  could  And  courage  to  state 
it  in  his  place.    This  is  avowedly  not 
a  tax  which  is  to  affect  the  working 
or  pauper  population:    it   does  not 
wring  the  pence  from  the  hands  of  the 
peasant.    It  spares  all  incomes  under 
£150 ;  and  are  we  now  to  be  delibe- 
rately told,  when  this  impost  is  sought 
to  be  made  permanent,  that  the  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  tradesmen  of 
Dublin  are  to  be  exempted  from  an 
assessment,  occasioned  by  a  general 
defalcation  of  the   revenue,  to  the 
gross    injury   of    their   professional 
brethren  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh  ?    But  we  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  this.    We  say, 
that  if  exemption  is  to  be  given  to  the 
JxisXi  landloids,  a  stronger  case  for  the 
same  immunity  may  be  preferred  in 
behalf  of  the  landowners  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland.    The 
cruel  suppression  of  the  kelp  manu- 
facture has  long  ago  reduccMl  a  vast 
portion  of  the  population  located  in 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands 
to  a  state  of  pauperism.    Poor-rates 
have  been  enormously  increased  ;  and 
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the  failure  of  the  potato-crop  was  felt 
in  those  districts  at  least  as  severely 
as  in  Ireland.  Very  scanty  indeed 
was  the  relief  doled  out  by  govern- 
ment here,  at  the  time  when  large 
supplies  were  forced  into  the  turbu- 
lent island ;  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  poor  was  thrown  upon  our  pro- 
prietors ;  and  their  reward  is  to  be  an 
augmented  income-tax  of  five  per 
cent,  whilst  the  Irish,  as  usual,  are  to 
go  free !  Really,  when  we  consider 
this  matter  in  its  broad  and  open 
bearing,  the  injustice  appears  so  enor- 
mous, that  we  can  hardly  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  it  is  seriously 
intended  to  perpetrate  it.  At  all 
events  our  course  is  clear.  There  can 
be  no  party  distinctions  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  income-tax,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  propriety  of  Its 
just  and  equal  distribution  throughout 
the  empire.  The  voice  of  Scotland 
must  be  heard  upon  this  point,  and 
loudly  too,  else  our  fragmentary  repre- 
sentation is  nothing  more  than  a  sha- 
dow and  a  dream.  We  trust  that 
both  the  counties  and  the  towns  will 
bestir  themselves  to  oppose  this  medi- 
tated act  of  spoliation ;  and  by  a  ready 
and  united  resistance,  compel  the 
ministry  to  remember  that  higher  and 
weightier  considerations  than  the  com- 
mand of  some  Irish  votes  are  involved 
in  a  question  so  momentous  and  so 
vital  to  the  whole  community. 

Indeed,  if  the  income-tax  is  really 
to  become  permanent,  it  must  be 
placed  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis,  and  undergo  a  thorough  re- 
vision. It  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass 
in  that  light  and  easy  manner  which 
Lord  John  Russell  seems  to  contem- 
plate. His  former  colleague,  Mr 
Baring,  feels  this,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it.  We  quote  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  subject : — "  It  might 
be  very  well  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty, or  in  time  of  war,  to  do  that 
under  the  pressing  necessity  of  the 
circumstances,  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  justify  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  such  necessity,  but  which  would 
not  be  justifiable  without  it.  When, 
then,  they  proposed  for  two  or  three 
years  to  lay  on  an  income-tax  ia 
time  of  war,  they  might  not  be  very 
nice  in  seeing  that  the  tax  pressed 


equally  on  all  classes ;  but  when  they 
came  to  raise  an  income-tax  of  five 
per  cent,  and  made  it  part  of  the 
permanent  system  of  taxation,  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  make  It  a 
more  equable  and  fair  tax  than  it 
was  at  present.  He  alluded  to  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  tax 
pressed  upon  incomes  derived  from 
property,  and  from  those  which  de- 
pended on  the  exertions  of  individuals. 
He  did  not  think  this  tax,  as  it  was 
at  present  imposed,  could  looe  stand 
the  test  of  fair  reasoning."  It  may 
be  very  well  for  the  premier  to  state, 
with  Whig  glibness,  that  **  we  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  take  the  tax  exactly 
as  it  has  been  imposed  in  late  years— 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  it 
was  proposed  and  defended  by  Mr 
Pitt,  on  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
increased  by  Lord  GrenvUle  and  Lord 
Lansdowne."  He  is  utterly  wrong, 
both  in  his  history  and  in  his  inference. 
The  present  tax  is,  in  its  most  impor- 
tant features,  defencible  upon  no 
principle  that  ever  was  enunciated 
before ;  and  he  is  mistaken  if  be  sop- 
poses  that  the  British  nation  will 
consider  a  permanent  impost  in  tlM 
same  light  as  one  which  was  merely 
temporary.  We  maintain  that  the 
measure,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  and  unconstitutional; 
but  if  we  are  compelled  to  snbmit  to 
it  as  the  product  of  wild  and  reckless 
experiment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  reconstmcted  in 
accordance  to  the  dictates  of  justice. 
The  late  act  was  neither  so  fruned 
nor  administered.  Upon  what  prio- 
ciple,  we  should  like  to  know,  b  the 
English  landed  proprietor  assessed 
upon  a  rental  from  which  all  parochial 
and  other  burdens  are  dednded, 
whilst  in  Scotland  the  landkxd  is 
charged  upon  the  gross  amooot  f  Th« 
Englishman  is  entitled  to  dednctiottof 
poor,  county,  highway,  chnrch,  and 
police  rates;  wbiUtthe  Scotchman  is 
very  coolly  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  commissioners  nnder 
schedule  A,  and  assessed  to  the  utter- 
most farthing!  This  is  but  ooe 
instance  of  the  inequality  which  per- 
vades the  act  of  1842 ;  and  altboagfa 
it  might  have  been  passed  over  with- 
out much  notice  in  a  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion which  was  only  to  last  for  a 
limited  time,  it  must  not  be  soffisred 
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to  remain  unaltered  when  a  perma- 
nent burden  is  to  be  laid  upon  our 
aching  shoulders.  This  country,  far 
more  than  Ireland,  stands  in  need  of 
a  national  association  to  watch  over 
and  protect  its  interests. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  anticipate 
the  reception  of  this  most  deplorable 
finaocial  statement  when  it  is  fully 
brought  before  parliament.  We 
toMy  agree  with  Mr  Osborne, 
who  said  that,  "had  there  been  a 
regularly  organised  Opposition,  such 
a  statement  would  never  have  been 
made.  In  such  a  case,  the  fact  of  a 
minister  under  present  circumstances 
calling  for  an  increase  in  taxation, 
would  have  signed  the  death  war- 
rant of  his  cabinet.  The  present 
ministry,  he  believed,  would  be  the 
most  unpopular  and  the  most  un- 
fbrtonate  who  had  ever  sat  within 
these  walls.^*  Hard  language  this 
certainly,  when  addressed  to  the  pro- 
phets of  unbounded  prosperity  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  free-trade,  but  not 
more  hard  than  true.  Commercial 
distress,  unexampled  bankruptcy, 
money  at  a  minimum  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  ruined  colonies,* tind  a  war- 
tax  made  permanent  and  augmented, 
have  been  the  first-fruits  of  that 
glorious  measure  which  was  absolutely 
to  swamp  us  with  an  inundation  of  un- 
exampled ri<ihesl  How  much  fur- 
ther, we  may  ask,  is  it  proposed  to 
carry  the  experiment  ?  Are  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  be  repealed  by  a  min- 
istry which  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  our  armaments? 
Which  interest  is  next  to  suffer  ? 

''  Wko  elM  must  b«  let  blood — ^who  elie  U 
rank  ?" 

What  other  reductions  are  to  be  made 
— ^what  further  filching  from  the  cus- 
toms effected,  in  order  that,  in  another 
year  or  two,  a  fresh  direct  demand 
may  be  made  upon  an  isolated  class 
of  the  community?  We  have  read 
over  every  part  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's financial  statement  with  the  ut- 
most attention;  and,  fully  satisfied 
as  we  are  that  the  deficiency  in 
the  balance  must  be  made  good,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  measures  are  upon  no 
aocoant  whatever  justifiable.  Are 
the  Whigs  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
the  free- trade  experiment  will  pros- 
I)er  ?    If  they  are,  why  do  they  seek 


to  make  this  income-tax  permanent  ? 
— why  do  they  ask  for  five  years  as 
the  shortest  nominal  term  ?  "  Give 
us  a  fair  time  for  the  experiment  I" 
shouts  the  free-trader  whenever  he  is 
reminded  of  the  utter  failure  of  his 
scheme.  But  what  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  time  ?  Are  we  to  be 
taxed  directly,  and  exorbitantly,  for 
five  years,  in  the  hope  that  when  these 
are  over  some  ray  of  our  former  sun- 
shine may  revisit  us  ?  or  are  we  to 
wait  in  patience,  with  a  revenue 
yearly  dwindling,  until  reciprocity 
shall  arrive  for  the  benefit  of  a  future 
generation  ?  The  eflfects  of  the  potato 
failure  are  now  over,  railway  specula- 
tion has  subsided,  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  free-trade  to  prevent  us 
from  participating  in  all  its  blessings. 
If  the  ministry  have  confidence  in  it, 
as  they  have  over  and  over  again 
professed  to  have,  why  do  they  seek 
more  than  the  prolongation  of  the 
present  tax  for  another  year?  They 
know  why.  In  their  hearts  they  are 
thoroughly  aware,  that  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  a  phantom;  or 
rather,  that  they  have  fostered  a  gross 
delusion  for  the  mean  purpose  of  ob- 
taining power,  and  the  tone  which 
they  are  now  compelled  to  assume 
sufficiently  proves  it.  There  is  no 
vaunting  this  time  —  no  gay  and 
golden  prophecy.  All  is  black  and 
dreary  before  Xhem;  and  they  are 
trembling  at  the  account  which  they 
will  be  forced  to  render  to  the  coun- 
try. Weak  in  purpose,  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  confess  their  former 
folly;  to  own  that  they  have  been 
misted  by  the  dangerous  example  of 
their  predecessor;  and  that,  by  de- 
serting the  older  financial  system 
which  regulated  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  they  are  plunging  the  nation 
into  unheard-of  difficulties,  and  pre- 
paring for  themselves  an  early,  and 
certainly  an  inglorious  fall. 

Unhappy  indeed  is  their  position, 
for  even  the  most  discreditable  section 
of  their  allies  is  upon  the  eve  of  deser- 
tion. Mr  Cobden  of  course  is  frantic 
at  the  idea  of  the  smallest  addition  to 
our  armaments.  He  wants  the  coun- 
try party  to  join  with  him  in  a  crusade 
against  the  army  and  navy,  and  is 
kind  enough  to  propose  a  coalition. 
There  is  very  small  chance  of  tlie 
gentlemen  of  England  being  found  in 
any  such  dubious  company.  Betrayed 
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as  they  have  been,  they  form  not  borrow  Mr  Cobden^s  own  elegant 
only  a  compact  party,  bat  they  have  phraseology,  ^*  is  all  sham  and  fadge ! "" 
high  and  patriotic  principles  from  Once  let  a  woman  lapse  from  Tirtne, 
which  nothing  will  induce  them  to  and  repentance  becomes  impossible ; 
swerve ;  and  they  can  well  afford  to  she  mast  parsae  her  destiny  tlU  she 
wait  the  time  when  the  coantry,  dies  in  a  garret  or  the  hospital. 
writhing  nnder  misgovemment,  shall  These  may  ^  Mr  Cobden^s  opinions, 
demand  the  restitation  of  those  prin-  but  they  are  not  oars,  and  neither  do 
ciples  through  which  it  rose  to  great-  we  belieye  that  they  have  received  the 
ness,  and  by  abandoning  which,  it  sanction  of  the  conntiy.  He  seems 
has  perilled  its  prosperity  and  its  at  the  present  moment,  to  judge  firom 
power.  They  have  no  aspirations  after  the  tone  of  his  harangues,  in  the  same 
office,  merely  for  its  sake.  Those  who  state  of  excitement  as  the  sailor,  wbOt 
have  left  them,  and  deserted  their  when  the  vessel  is  in  danger,  insists 
early  faith  at  the  bidding  of  a  shifty  npon  breaking  open  the  spirit-room, 
leader,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  mourn-  He  is  determined  to  have  free-trade 
ing  their  folly,  when  they  see  the  pre-  for  ever,  let  the  experiment  cost 
carious  tenure  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  what  it  may. 
disgust  which  they  are  universally  One  thing,  however,  is  remaikaUe, 
exciting.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap-  and  that  is,  that  even  Mr  Cobden  seems 
proaching  when  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
will  be  opened ;  and  when,  by  deli-  former  nostrums.  Neither  at  Man- 
berately  contrasting  their  present  Chester  nor  in  the  House  of  Commons 
deplorable  state  with  the  prosperity  does  he  attempt  to  explain  the  nnac- 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  they  will  countable  absence  of  the  vast  benefits 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  have  which  he  proposed  to  confer  npon  the 
grossly  erred  in  giving  any  credence  to  nation.  Probably  he  is  wise  in  ab- 
the  doctrines  of  fanatical  demagogues,  stalnmg  from  any  explanation  which 
or  in  consenting  to  the  schemes  of  their  may  draw  attention  to  this  subject. 
abettors.  In  patience,  but  in  confi-  EUs  attempt  to  get  up  a  false  alarm 
dence, .  let  us  abide  the  time.  No  on  the  score  of  increased  estabHsh- 
man  knows  better  than  Mr  Cob-  ments,  is  not  without  adroitness, 
den  in  which  direction  the  popular  especially  at  the  present  time:  bot 
opinion  is  likely  to  set.  He  has  after  all,  it  is  a  mere  pTolongati<»i  of 
had  his  period  for  delusion,  and  it  his  existence;  he  cannot  hope  to 
is  now  nearly  over.  He  is  pleased  escape  the  penalty  which  is  common 
to  state  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  to  all  false  prophets — ^that  of  standing 
way  to  recur  to  our  older  system ;  before  his  dupes  in  the  character  of  a 
that  even  if  we  should  be  convinced  detected  impostor, 
of  the  falsity  of  the  move,  it  is  in  vain  However  this  matter  may  end,  we 
to  retract  it;  that  nothing  remains  have  all  a  duty  to  perform.  Those 
but  a  general  attack  upon  the  existing  who  think  with  us  will  do  it  feariessly 
institutions  of  the  country.  Such  and  frankly:  without  faction,  but  also 
language  is  rather  ominous  of  the  without  the  compromise  of  a  single 
sponge,  but  the  moral  of  it  is  unmis-  principle.  They  will  support  the 
takable.  It  is  Fagin's  system.  Once  independence  and  the  credit  of  the 
get  a  boy  to  pick  a  pocket,  and  he  country  from  motives  which  Mr  Cob- 
must  go  on  until  his  career  terminates  den  cannot  understand,  and  which  the 
at  the  gallows.  There  can  be  no  leadersof  the  Whig  party  have  not  the 
relapse  to  honesty.    Such  an  idea,  to  courage  or  the  manliness  to  avow. 
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FALL  OF  THE  TRBONE  OF  THE  BARBICADES. 
**  Deos  patiaiu  quia  iEtemas.**-— St  Auoustin. 


EiOHTEKif  years  ago,  when  the 
throne  of  Charles  X.  wasorertoraed 
amidst  the  nnireisal  exaltation  of 
the  liberal  party  in  this  country,  we 
Tentored,  amidst  the  general  trans- 
ports, to  arraign  the  policy  and  con- 
demn the  morfdity  of  the  change. 
We  pleaded  strongly,  in  several 
articles,*  that  that  great  event  fore- 
boded nothing  bat  a  long  series 
of  calamities  to  France  and  to 
Europe;  that  liberty  had  been  ren- 
dered impossible  in  a  country  which, 
castmg  aside  all  the  bonds  of  reli- 
sion  and  loyalty,  had  left  no  other 
foottdatioiL  for  government  bat  force ; 
and  that  the  external  peace  of  the 
Continent  would  be  put  in  imminent 
peril  by  an  ardent  military  po- 
pnlation,  heated  by  the  successful 
issue  of  one  great  revolt,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  monarchies  in  which  the 
feudal  institations  and  chivalrous 
feelmgs  were  still  in  ascendency. 
We  doubted  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  success  of  one 
well-organised  urban  insurrection :  we 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  men  who  had 
begun  their  career  by  treachery  and 
treason.  Nominally  the  aggressor, 
we  concluded  that  Charles  %.  was 
reaUy  on  the  defensive  ;  he  attempted 
a  eoi99  cfetof,  because  government  in 
any  other  way  had  become  impos- 
sible. .  We  were  told  in  reply,  that 
these  were  antiquated  and  exploded 


ideas ;  that  the  revolution  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  liberties  of  France 
from  destruction ;  that  a  new  era  had 
opened  upon  mankind  with  the  fire  of 
the  Barricades ;  that  loyalty  was  no 
longer  required  when  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  be  well  governed  was 
generally  felt ;  and  that  a  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions 
was  the  l>est  form  of  government, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  the  mon- 
archical principle  could  any  longer 
be  tolerated  in  the  enlightened  states 
of  modem  Europe. 

With  how  much  vehemence  these 
principles  were  maintained  by  the 
whole  whig  and  liberal  party  in  Great 
Britam,  need  be  told  to  none  who 
recollect  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Barricades  in  the  year  1830.  To 
those  who  do  not,  ample  evidence  of 
the  general  delusion,  and  of  the  per- 
severance with  which  it  was  combated, 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  for  1831  and  1832.  Time 
has  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  wonted 
changes  on  its  wings.  Aiore  quickly 
than  we  anticipated,  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  convulsion  which  had 
proved  victorious  was  demonstrated 
— ^more  dearly  than  we  ventured  to 
predict,  was  the  necessity  of  Prince 
Polignac^s  ordinances  demonstrated. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  France 
could  be  govemea  only  by  force. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
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was  a  continual  denial  of  its  origin — 
an  incessant  efibrt  to  crash  the  spirit 
which  had  raised  it.    The  repeated 
and  sangoinarj  disorders  in  Paris; 
the   two   dreadM   insiirrectiOBS   in 
Lyons;  the  awfol  drowning  of  the 
revolt  of  the  cloister  of  St' M^iy  in 
blood ;  demonstrated,  before  two  yevs 
had  elapsed,  that  the  goyermnent  had 
fi^t  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
yisionary    ideas    which    had    been 
evoked,  as  the  means  of  elevating  it- 
self into  power.    More  than  once  it 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss ;  and 
it  was  saved  only  by  the  vigour  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  newly  awakened 
terrors  of  the  holders  of  property, 
which  prevented  them  from  openly 
coalescing  with  the  determined  repub- 
licans, who  aimed  at  overturning  all 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  realis- 
ing in  the  nineteenth  century   the 
visions  of  Robespierre  and  Babcenf 
in  tiie  eighteenth.    In  the  course  of 
this  protracted   struggle,   the  new 
government  felt  daily  more  and  more 
the  necessity  cirestins  their  authority 
on  force,  and  detaching  it  ih>m  the 
anardiical  doctrines,  amidst  the  tri- 
umphs of  whidi  it  had  taken  its  rise. 
Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  <tf  siege ; 
the  ordinances  of  Polignac  were  re- 
enacted  with  addition^  rigour;  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country 
was  doubled;  its  expenditure  raised 
from  nine  hundred  nuUions  to  fifteen 
hundred  millions  francs ;  an  incessant 
and  persevering  war  waged  with  the 
democratic  press ;  and  Paris  surround- 
ed by  a  Cham  efforts,  whidi  effectually 
prevented  any  other  will  l^m  govern- 
mg  France  but  that  of  the  military 
who  were  in  possession  of  their  bas- 
tions.   Such  was  the  result  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  France  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Barricades. 

But  in  eighteen  years  an  entirely  new 
generation  rises  to  the  active  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  In  1848,  the  personal 
experience,  the  well-founded  fears, 
the  sights  of  woe  which  had  rctained- 
the  strength  of  France  round  the 
standards  of  the  Barricades,  were 
forgotten.  The  fearful  contests  with 
anarchy  by  which  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  had 


been  marked,  had  passed  into  the 
page  of  history,  that  is,  were  heoome 
familiar  to  a  tenth  part  only  of  the 
active  population.  To  those  who  did 
learn  it  from  this  limited  source,  it 
was  known  chietty  from  the  volmnes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  ^*Ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  FhOippe," 
painted  that  monarch  in  no  (^er 
light  but  as  one  of  the  most  deceitfnl 
and  sanguinary  tyrants  who  ever  dis- 
graced humanity.  Thus  the  leesons 
of  experience  were  lost  to  the  Tut 
majonty  of  the  active  citizens.  The 
necessify  of  keeping  at  peace,  which 
Louis  Philippe  so  strongly  felt,  and 
so  energetically  asserted,  became  in 
the  course  of  years  an  insupportable 
restraint  upon  a  i)eople  fraught  with 
revc^utionaxy  ideas,  and  heated  by  the 
glowing  recollections  of  the  Empire. 
A  nati<»  contiUning  six  miffioiis  of 
separate  landed  proprietors,*  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  at  the 
plough,  and  not  possessed  ef  ax 
pon^  a-year  in  the  worid,  neoes- 
sarily  chafes  against  any  power  wfakh 
imposes  the  restnuBts  of  order  ind 
peace  on  the  appetite  for  plunder  and 
the  lust  of  conquest  This  was  the 
true  secret  of  the  Mi  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Restoration  and  the  Bamcades. 
They  fell  because  they  kept  the  natioii 
at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  and  at 
peace  with  itself,— because  they  ter- 
minated the  dream  of  fordgn  ood- 
quest,  and  checked  the  visioiis  of 
internal  Utopia ;  because  they  did  not, 
like  Napoleon,  open  the  career  of  ams 
to  every  man  in  the  country  capable 
of  carrying  a  muM^et ;  or,  like  Bote- 
pierre,  pursue  the  supposed  advangy 
of  the  working  classes  by  the  destroc- 
tion  of  every  interest  above  them  m 
society^  Had  either  Charies  X- o^ 
Louis  Philippe  been  foreign  cop- 
querore,  and  the  state  <rf  BopopehM 
permitted  of  thefr  waging  war  witt 
success,  they  would  have  fi^^"J 
died  on  the  throne  of  Pnuwse,  and  m 
an  honoured  crown  to  their  sncoesiws. 
There  never  were  monarchs  w 
mowed  down  the  popuhitioii  m 
wasted  the  resources  of  France  1»« 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XTV.;  but  as  m 
as  they  were  successfhl,  and  kept  op® 
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tiie  cafeer  of  devadon  to  the  people, 
they  commaaded  their  unirenuil  at- 
tad^ent.  It  was  when  they  grew 
iinfbitaiiate,  and  could  call  them  only 
to  discharge  the  momrnfhl  duties  of 
adrcrai^,  that  they  became  the 
objects  of  mixversal  execration.  The 
lerdntiGn  has  ever  been  tme  to  its 
poku  star,  yi2.— woridly  soccess. 

In  making  these  obsenrations,  we 
mnst  gnard  against  bemg  misnnder- 
alood.  We  do  not  assert  that  the 
prtsad  leaders  Of  the  Revolution  de- 
sire foreign  war,  or  are  insincere  in 
the  padnc  professions  which  they 
liare  put  forth  in  their  pnblic  procla- 
mations. We  hare  no  donbt  that 
^^  Uber^,  Equality,  and  Fraternity," 
is  what  they  reaUy  desire ;  and  that 
with  Eng^d  in  partienlar  they  are 
aneeiely  desirous  to  remain,  at  present 
at  least,  on  terms  of  amity.  tThe  early 
promoten  of  the  Berolntion  of  1789 
— Sifyes,  Bailly,  Mirabean,  and 
La&yette^^were  equally  load  and 
probably  sincere  in  their  pacific  pro- 
testations at  the  ontset  of  the 
first  eonmlsion.  What  we  assert  is 
another  proposition  entirdy  corrobo- 
rated by  past  history,  and  scarcely  less 
important  in  its  present  application — 
viz.,  that  the  members  of  the  existing 
Berolntionary  Goyemment  are  placed 
in  a  false  position ;  tiiat  they  have  been 
elevated  to  power  by  the  force  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  spread  of  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  society ; 
that  if  they  continue  to  fan  them,  they 
win  min  their  conntiy,  if  they  attempt 
to  coerce  them,  they  will  be  destroyed 
themselves.  This  is  the  constant  and 
dreadfiil  alternative  in  which  a  Revo- 
lutionary Govenmient  is  placed,  and 
which  has  so  uniformly  led  in  past 
history  to  what  is  called  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  freedom  by  its 
snocessftil  leaders.  It  was  this  which 
brought  Lafayette  into  such  discredit 
in  Paris,  that  his  life  was  saved  only 
by  his  fortunate  confinement  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon :  it  was  this  which 
rendered  Mirabean  in  the  end  a  royal- 
ist, and  for  ever  ruined  him  in  popular 
favour:  it  was  this  which  made 
Bobespierro  strive  to  restore  the  sway 
ci  natural  religion  in  the  infidel  me- 
tropolis :  it  was  this  which  gave  Na- 
jNoleon  such  a  horror  of  the  metaphy- 
sical *^  Ideologues,"  who,  according  to 
him,  had  mined  France,  and  rendered 
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him  the  resolute  and  unbendfaig  oppo- 
nent of  the  Revolution.  But  even 
Napoleon's  iron  arm  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  arresting  the  fiery  coursers 
of  democracy:  he  only  succeeded  in 
mamtainmg  internal  tranquillity  by 
giving  them  a  foreign  direction.  He 
turned  them  not  against  the  TuOeries, 
but  against  the  Kremlin ;  he  preserved 
peace  m  France  only  by  waging  war 
in  Europe.  A  "Napoleon  of  Peace'* 
will  never  succeed  in  restraining  the 
Revolution. 

Observe  the  pledges  with  which  the 
Provisional  Government  are  commen- 
cing thehr  career.  They  are,  that  the 
state  is  to  provide  employment  for  all 
iriio  cannot  procure  it  from  private 
Individuals ;  that  an  ample  remunera- 
tion is  to  be  secured  to  labour;  that 
the  right  of  combination  to  raise  wages 
is  to  be  protected  by  law ;  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  to  be  abolished,  as 
well  as  all  titles  of  honour,  the  bearing 
of  which  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited ; 
that  a  noble  career  to  all  Frenchmen  is 
to  be  opened  m  ^  army;  the  national 
representation  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  democratic  basis  of  a  National 
Assembly,  elected  by  nine  mSHona  of 
electors ;  all  burdens  on  subsistence  are 
to  be  abolished ;  unlimited  circulation 
is  to  be  provided  for  newspapers  and 
the  extension  of  knowledge ;  but  £^ 
taxes^  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  are  to 
imdergo  no  drnttmclioit.  ^^bese  pro- 
mises and  pledges  sufficiently  demon- 
strate what  interest  in  the  state  has 
now  got  the  ascendency.  It  is  the 
interest,  or  rather  supposed  interest,  of 
laboiur^  in  opposition  to  that  of  capi- 
tal— of  numbers  against  property. 

The  Revolution  that  has  taken  place 
is  a  communist  or  socialist  triumph; 
the  chiefs  who  have  been  installed  in 
power  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  who 
think  that  the  grand  evil  of  civilisation 
is  the  encroachment  of  the  profit  of 
capital  on  the  wages  of  laboipp;^nd 
that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  forcible  diminu- 
tion of  the  former  and  extension  of 
the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  this  party  in  France 
has  long  been,  that  Robespierre  perish- 
ed because  he  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce the  word,  agraarian  law.  It 
would  be  to  littie  purpose  to  pronounce 
that  word  now,  when  the  Republic 
has  got  nearly  six  millions  of  separate 
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proprietors,  most  of  them  not  worth 
six  pomids  a-vear  each.  There  is 
little  but  stardy  resistance  to  be  got 
by  attempting  to  spoliate  this  im- 
mense'and  indigent  body,  as  they  have 
spoliated  the  old  territorial  proprie- 
tors. But  the  capitalists  and  shop- 
keepers of  towns  stand  in  a  different 
situation.  Jn  their  hands,  since  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  very  considerable 
wealth  has  accnmolated.  The  peace 
and  order  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barri- 
cades, though  fatal  to  themselves,  has 
been  eminently  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  bourgeois  opulence.  It  is 
against  that  opulence  that  the  recent 
Revolution  was  directed.  The  shop- 
keepers, deluded  to  their  own  de- 
truction,  began  tJie  insurrection: 
they  surrounded  and  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  Tuileries.  All 
successful  convulsions  are  headed,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  by  a  portion 
of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks.  But 
they  were  soon  passed  by  the  rabble 
who  followed  their  armed  columns; 
and  when  the  tumultuous  mob  broke 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fired  at 
the  picture  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
pointed  their  muskets  at  the  head  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  was  too  late 
to  talk  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot ; 
the  cause  of  reform  was  already  pass- 
ed by  that  of  Revolution ;  and  nothing 
could  serve  the  victorious  and  highly 
exbited  multitude,  but  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  peers,  and  titles  of  honour, 
and  the  vesting  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  dreamers  on  equality,  and 
leaders  of  Trades*  Unions  in  lYance. 
Let  the  National  Guard,  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  and 
seduced  or  overcame  the  loyalty  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  explain,  if  they 
can,  the  benefit  they  are  likely  to  de- 
rive from  this  triumph  of  Socialism 
over  Bourgeoisie,  of  labour  over 
capital,  of  numbers  over  property. 
The  Revolution  was  the  work  of 
their  hands,  and  they  must  reap  its 
fruits,  as  unquestionably  they  will 
hear  its  responsibility.  It  is  of  more 
importance  for  us  in  this  country 
to  mquire  how  the  promises  made  by 
government,  and  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  people,  are  to  be  rea- 
lised in  the  present  social  and  politi- 
cal state  of  France.  Already,  before 
the  lo  Paans  npon  the  fall  of  the 
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Orleans  dynasty  have  ceased,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  new  government  in 
this  respect  have  proclaimed  them- 
selves. Columns  of  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  workmen  daily  wait  on  the 
administration  to  insist  on  the  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  rights  of 
labour :  their  demands  were  prompt 
acceded  to  by  the  decree  of  3d  Maich, 
which  fixes  the  hours  of  laboor  in 
Paris  at  ten  hours  a-day,  aiuf  m  (fte 
provinces  at  eleven  hours.  Tbej  wen 
formerly  eleven  hours  in  Fans  and 
twelve  in  the  provinces.  This  is 
quite  IntellicHible :  it  is  reasonable  tiut 
the  Civil  Praetorian  Guards  of  the 
capital  should  work  less  than  the 
serfs  of  the  provinces.  Cutting  off 
an  honr^s  labour  over  a  whole  oonntiy 
would  be  deemed  a  pretty  serions 
matter  in  ^*  V  indnstrieuse  Angle- 
terre : "  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  we  suppose,  it  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  important  chiefly  as  show- 
ing from  what  quarter  the  wind  seta. 
Other  prognostics  of  conung  events 
are  already  visible.  Monster,  me^- 
ings  of  operatives  and  worianen  in 
and  around  Paris  continue  to  be  held 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  to  take  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  labour  into  con- 
sideration: it  is  probable  that  they 
will  still  further  reduce  the  honrs  of 
toil,  and  proportionately  raise  its 
wages.  Already  the  stone-cntters 
have  insisted  on  a  minimum  of  psy 
and  maximum  of  work,  and  got  it 
Eight  hours  a-day,  and  ten  sobs 
an  hour,  is  their  ultimatum.  Be 
journalists  early  clamoured  for  ^ 
immediate  removal  of  all  dnti» 
affectmg  them.  They  succeeded  m 
shaking  off  their  burdens ;  other 
classes  will  not  be  slow  m  fid- 
lowing  their  example.  Meanwhile 
government  is  burdened,  as  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  first  Reyolntioo, 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
body  of  citizens  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  very  little  bread  to  pat 
into  their  mouths.  How  to  feed  this 
immense  body,  with  resooroee  con- 
tinually failing,  firom  the  terrors  of 
capital,  the  flight  of  the  Engiish  from 
Paris,  and  the  diminished  expenditure 
of  all  the  wealthier  classes,  wonW, 
according  to  the  former  maxims  of 
government,  have  been  deemed  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Bum 
suppose  the  regenerators  of  soacty 
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have  discovered  8ome  method  of 
arriying,  with  railway  speed,  at  public 
opulence  amidst  private  sufiferiug. 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  first 
Bevolution  has^naturidly  made  num- 
bers of  persons,  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  events,  apprehensive 
of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  restoration  of  the 
guillotine  into  its  terrible  and  irre- 
sistible sovereignty  in  France.  With- 
out disputing  that  there  is  much  dan- 
ger in  the  present  excited  and  dis- 
jointed state  of  the  population  of 
that  country,  there  are  several  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  believe  that  such 
an  event  is  not  very  probable,  at 
least  in  the  Jarst  inUance^  and  that  it  is 
firom  a  different  quarter  that  the  real 
danger  that  now  threatens  France  is, 
in  the  outset  at  least,  to  bo  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the 
Beign  of  Terror  is  over,  and  few  indeed 
of  the  actual  witnesses  are  still  in 
existence,  yet  the  recollection  of  it 
will  never  pass  away  :  it  has  affixed 
a  stain  to  the  cause  of  revolution 
which  will  never  be  effaced,  but  which 
its  subsequent  leaders  are  most  anxious 
to  be  freed  from.  Its  numerous  tragic 
scenes  —  its  frightful  atrocity — its 
heroic  suffering,  have  indelibly  sunk 
into  the  minds  of  men.  To  the  end 
of  the  world,  they  will  interest  and 
melt  every  succeeding  age.  The 
young  will  ever  find  them  the  most 
engrossing  and  attractive  theme, — 
the  middle-aged,  the  most  important 
subject  of  reflection, —  the  old,  the 
most  delightful  means  of  renewing 
the  emotions  of  youth.  History  is 
never  weary  of  recording  its  bloody 
catastrophes, — ^romance  has  already 
arrayed  them  with  the  colours  of 
poetry, — the  drama  will  ei*e  long  seize 
upon  them  as  the  dnest  subjects  that 
human  events  have  ever  furnished  for 
the  awakening  of  tragic  emotion. 
They  will  be  as  immortal  in  stoiy  as 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  the  woes  of 
the  Atrides,  the  catastrophe  of  (Edi- 
pus,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  So 
strongly  have  these  fascinating  trage- 
dies riveted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  nothing  has  ever  created 
so  powerful  a  moral  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  democracy.  The 
xoyal,  like  the  Christian  martyrs, 
have  lighted  a  fire  which,  by  the  grace 


of  God,  will  never  be  extinguished. 
So  strongly  are  the  popular  leaders 
in  every  country  impressed  with  the 
moral  effects  of  these  catastrophes, 
that  their  first  efforts  are  fdways 
now  directed  to  dear  every  successive 
convulsion  of  their  damning  influence. 
Gulzot  and  Lafayette,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  livesj  in  December  1830,  saved 
Prince  Folignac  and  M.  Peyronnet 
from  the  guillotine;  and  the  first  act  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France 
in  1848,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  was 
to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  political  offences, 
in  order  to  save,  as  they  intended, 
M.  Gulzot  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bloodshed 
and  confiscation  of  the  first  Revolution 
have,  as  subsequent  writers  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated,  so  completely 
extinguished  the  elements  of  national 
resistance  in  France,  that  the  dangers 
which  thi-eatened  its  progress  and  en- 
sanguined its  steps  no  longer  exist. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  overturn 
the  monarchy  and  church  of  old 
France.  It  was  interwoven  with  the 
noblest,  because  the  most  disinterested 
feelings  of  our  nature, — ^it  touched 
the  chords  of  religion  and  loyalty, — 
it  was  supported  by  historic  names, 
and  the  lustre  of  ancient  descent, — it 
rested  on  the  strongest  and  most  dig- 
nified attachments  of  modem  times. 
The  overthrow  of  such  a  fabric,  like 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  time,  could  not 
be  effected  but  by  the  shedding  of 
torrents  of  blood.  Despite  the  irre- 
solution of  the  king,  the  defection  of 
the  army,  the  conquest  of  the  capital,, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse, 
accordingly,  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance arose  in  the  provinces ;  and  the 
revolution  was  consolidated  only  by 
the  mitriUades  of  Lyons  and  Toulon, 
the  noyades  of  the  Loire,  the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  Convention,  the  blood  of 
La  Yend^.  France  was  not  then 
enslaved  by  its  capitaL  But  now  these 
elements  of  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dominant  multitude  at 
Paris  no  longer  exist.  The  noblea 
have  been  destroyed  and  their  estates 
confiscated ;  the  clergy  are  reduced  to 
humble  stipendiaries,  not  superior  in 
station  or  influence  to  village  school- 
masters ;  the  corporations  of  towns 
are  dissolved ;  the  house  of  peers  has 
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degenerated  into   a  body  of  well- 
dressed   and  titled  employes.     Six 
niillionB  of  separate  landed  proprie- 
tors, without  l^ers,  wealth,  informal 
ti(Mi,  or  influence,  have  seized  upon 
and  now  cnltiyate  the  soil  of  France. 
Power   is,   over  the  whole  realm, 
synonymous    with    ofl^.       Every 
appointment  in  the  kingdom  flows 
from  Paris.    In  these  circumstances, 
how  is  it  possible  that  resistance  to 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  power, 
in  possession  of  the  armed  force  of 
theci^ital,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph, 
and  the   post-office,   can   arise   in 
France  elsewhere  than  in  the  capital? 
Civil  war,  therefore,  on  an  extended 
scale  over  the  country,  is  improbable; 
and  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  Re- 
volution, delivered  from  immediato 
apprehension,  save  in  their  own  me- 
tropolis, of  domestic  danger,  have  no 
motivefor  shocking  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind, and  endangering  their  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  by  needless  and 
unnecessary  deeds  of  cruelty.   It  was 
during  the  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians that  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla 
and  Marius  deluged  Italy  with  blood. 
After  they  were  destroyed,  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  Triumvirate,  though  thei*e  was 
often  the  greatest  possible  tyranny 
and  oppression  under  the  emperors, 
there  was  none  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  which  disgraced  the 
republic,    when    the   rivfd   factions 
fronted  each  other  in  yet  undimi- 
m3hed  strength. 

^Although,  however,  for  these  rea- 
sons, we  do  not  anticipate,  at  least  at 
present,  those  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tions which  have  for  ever  rendered 
infamous  the  first  Bevolution,  yet  we 
fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
changes  not  less  destructive  in  their 
tendency,  misery  stiU  more  wide- 
spread in  its  effects,  destined,  pw - 
haps,  to  terminate  at  last  in  blood- 
ied not  less  universal.  Men  have 
discovered  that  they  are  not  mere 
beasts  of  prey :  they  cannot  live  on 
flesh  and  blood.  But  they  have 
kanied  also  that  they  can  live  very 
well  on  capital  and  property :  and  it 
is  against  these,  in  consequence,  that 
the  present  Revolution  wUl  be  di- 
rected./They  will  not  be  openly 
assailed:  direct  confiscations  of  pos- 
sessions have  fallen  almost  as  much 
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into  disrepute  as  the  sbeddingtom&tB 
of  blood  on  the  scaffold.    Th^  thing 
will  be  done  more  covertly,  but  not 
the  less  effectually.    Tfae^  will  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  former  private  lira 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  recent  pnblie 
history  of  Great  Britam.    We  Imve 
shown  them  that,  under  cover  of  i  ay 
for  the  emancq>ation  of  slaves,  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  (me  hondied 
and  twenty  miUioos  can  be  quietly 
and  securely  destroyed  in  the  coloiues; 
that,  veiled  under  the  di^Epuse  of  pIJl^ 
ing  the  currency  on  a  secure  bans,  a 
third  can  be  added  to  all  thedebto, 
and  as  much  taken  from  the  refflime- 
ration  of  every  species  of  indviiy, 
throughout  the  country.    These  are 
great  discoveries,  they  are  the  ^iary  of 
modem  civiliaation :  tiiey  have  secored 
the  support  of  the  whole  liberal  party 
in  Great  Britain.    The  obfedt  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent, but  the  mode  of  prooeediiif 
will  be  the  same.    The  stiletto  and 
the  poison  bowl  have  gone  out  of 
faahlon :   they  are  discarded  u  the 
rude  invention  of  a  barbarow  age. 
The  civilised  Italians  have  taught  as 
bow  to  do  the  thing.    Slow  and  on- 
seen  poison  is  the  real  secret ;  then 
are  Lucretia  Borgias  in  the  pirfitical 
not  less  than  the  physical  world.  The 
great  thing  is  to  secure  the  soppoit 
of  the  masses  by  loud  professions  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  wanneet  ex- 
pressions of  an  interest  in  the  improf^ 
ment  of  mankind ;  and  having  roond 
them  to  action,  and  paralysed  the 
defenders  of  the  ezistuig  order  of 
things  by  these  means,  then  to  torn 
the  united  force  of  the  nation  to  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  placing  of  tiie 
whole  wealth  of  the  state  at  their 
disposal.    Thus  the  ends  of  Bevoli- 
tion  are  gained  without  its  leadera 
being  disgraced :   the  substantial  ad- 
vantages of  a  transfer  of  property  are 
enjoyed  without   a   moral  reactioa 
being  raised  up  against  it.    Fortones 
are  made  by  some,  without  a  dneci 
spoliation  of  othws  being  P^^^^^^^ 
multitudes  are  involved  iniBi8eiy,b» 
then  they  do  not  know  to  what  can* 
their   distresses   are  owing,  nor  is 
any  peculiar  obloquy  brooght  apw 
the  real  authors  of  the  public  califfli- 
ties. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  present  W- 
visional  Government  of  France  «« 
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actuated  by  these  motives^  any  more 
than  we  say  that  oar  negro  eouuicipa- 
ton  or  boUiomsts  and  firee-tradera 
meant,  in  pnrBoing  the  system  which 
they  have  adopted,  to  occasion  the 
wholesale  and  roinons  destruction 
of  property  which  their  measures 
have  occiifiimied.  We  consider  both 
the  one  and  the  other  as  poUHcal 
Janatici;  men  inaccessible  to  rea- 
AOB,  insensible  to  experience;  who 
pnrsne  certain  visionary  thecMies  of 
their  own,  wholly  recaidless  of  the 
devastation  they  proance  in  society, 
or  the  miseiy  they  occasion  in  whole 
classes  of  the  state.  ^^  Perish  the 
colonies,'' said  Bobespierre,  "rather 
than  one  iota  of  principle  be  aban- 
doned.'' That  is  the  essence  of  poli- 
tical funaticism ;  it  rages  at  present 
with  equal  yiolence  on  both  ndes  of 
theOhanneL  The  pres^it  Provisional 
Oovemraentfof Francearesome  of  them 
able  and  eloqnent— all  of  them,  we 
believe,  wdl-meaningandsinceremen. 
Bnt  they  set  out  with  discarding  the 
lessons  of  experience ;  their  principle 
is  an  entire  negation  of  all  former  sjrs- 
tema  of  government.  They  think  a 
new  era  has  opened  in  human  affairs  : 
that  the  first  Revolution  has  destroyed 
the  fonner  method  of  directing  man- 
Idnd,  and  the  present  has  ushered  in 
•the  novel  one.  They  see  no  bounds 
to  the  spread  of  human  felicity,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  social  system  dif- 
ieront  from  any  which  has  yet  ob- 
tained among  men.  They  have 
adopted  the  i&aa  of  Bobespierre  with- 
oat  his  bkod,-— the  visions  of  Bousseau 
without  his  profligacy. 

The  writings  of  Lamartme  and 
lionis  Blanc  dearly  reveal  these  prin- 
ciples, partiealariy  the  "  Histoiro  des 
Cilrondins"  of  the  former,  and  the 
«»Dix  Ans  de  V  Histoire  de  Louis 
jPhilippe  "  of  the  latter.  Lamartine 
aays  the  Girondists  fell  because  they 
did  not,  on  the  10th  August  1792, 
when  Ihe  throne  was  overturned, 
instantly  proclaim  a  ropublic,  and  go 
&ankly  and  sincerely  into  the  demo- 
cratic system.  If  he  himself  fails,  it 
will  not  be  from  a  repetition  of  the 
error;  he  has  done  what  they  left 
undone.  We  shall  see  the  result  Ex- 
perience will  prove  whether,  by  dis- 
carding  all   former  institutions,  we 


have  cast  tM  at  the  same  time  the 
slough  of  ccHTTuption  whidi  has  de- 
scended to  all  from  our  first  parents. 
We  shall  see  whether  the  effects  of 
the  fall  can  be  shaken  off  by  changing 
the  institutions  of  society;  whether 
the  devil  cannot  find  as  many  agents 
among  the  Socialists  as  the  Jacobins ; 
whether  he  cannot  mount  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lamartine  and  Arago  as 
well  as  he  did  on  those  of  Bobespierre 
and  Marat.  In  the  meantime,  while 
we  are  the  spectat<»B  of  this  great  ex- 
periment, we  request  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  regarding  the  acts  of 
the  new  government,  the  professions 
they  have  made,  the  expectations 
which  are  formed  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  popcdar  journals 
of  the  working  classes  of  Paris — that 
is,  the  present  rulers  of  France — the 
Democratie  PtMcifigue^  has  adopted  the 
following  mottoes : — 

"  The  Bevolation  of  1789  haa  destroyed 
the  old  Begime ;  that  of  1848  flhoold 
estahliah  the  new  one.** 
^  ^  Social  reform  ia  the  end,  as  Bepublic 
is  the  means  ;  all  the  Soeialists  are 
Ilep$Miean$,  mil  the  lUpMiocuu  are 
Sooialists.''  * 

The  methods  by  which  the  plans 
of  the  Sodalists  are  to  be  worked  out, 
are  in  the  same  journal  declared  to 
be  as  follows : — 

^  PJUMaUIXB  OF  XHS  PSOPUL 

^  A  flum  with  a  hearty— a  maa  greatly 
loved  by  the  workiiig  oUmms,  has  lent 
his  hand  to  the  formation  of  a  programme 
dictated  by  the  popular  wilL  The  ideas 
on  which  it  rests,  treated  as  ntopian  yes- 
terday,  have  no  need  to  be  discussed  to- 
day. The  last  Bevolation  is  an  explo- 
sion of  light  which  has  dissipated  the 
darkness.  The  Socialist  ideas  ruled  at 
yesterday,  accepted  to-day,  will  be  real- 
ised to-morrow.     Its  principles  are^ — 

*'  L  Tkerigkii  cf  labour.— It  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  te  fbmish  en^loyment,  and 
if  neeessary  a  iiiMMSMim  of  wages,  to  all 
the  asemben  of  society  whom  private 
industry  does  not  employ. 

**  II.  House  of  refuge  for  industry. 

^  III.  Despotism  must  be  for  ever  dis- 
armed by  the  transformation  of  the  army 
into  iuduitrial  regmmU^  (en  regiments 
industriels,)  suited  alike  to  the  defence  of 
the  territory  and  the  exeeution  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Bepublic. 


*  Ikmocratie  Paeifique,  Ist  March  1848. 
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"  IV.  PMie  education^  equal,  gratai- 
toas,  and  obligatory  upon  all. 

''V.  Savings' bajikfl  (oaisses  dVpargne) 
which  keep  capital  dead,  shall  be  viviJiM 
(y  labour:  the  people  who  prodnce  all 
nches  can  afford  to  be  their  own  bankers. 

**  YI.  A  universal  reform  of  law  eaurtt, 
jories  every  where. 

''VII.  AhaolxLie  freedom  of  eommunicoh 
tioHi  of  thought, 

'^VIII.  Aprogrettiveioaleoftamtion. 

"  IX.  A  progressional  tax  on  wutehiuery 
employed  in  indostry. 

**  X.  An  effectual  guarantee  for  a /air 
divition  of  profits  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  workmen. 

"  XI.  A  tax  on  luxury* 

^  XII.  Uni^Dertal  suffrage. 

'^XIII.  A.  national  aeeemltil}/. 

^  XIV.  Annual  deetiont  hjf  alf. 

"VivelaRepubliquel 
Gardens  nos  armes  ! "  * 

To  carry  oat  these  principles,  they 
propose  a  general  centralisation  of 
aU  nndertifings  in  the  hands  of 
goyemment,  to  be  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  simple  majority 
of  universal  suffrage  electors.  In 
the  same  journal  we  find  the  following 
proposals: — 

**  ABSORPnOlf  OF  R1ILWAT8  BT  THB  STATE. 

**  Let  us  reproduce  io-day,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  heard  by  the  country, 
the  wishes  which  the  Demoeratie  Paei' 
fique  has  anuounoed  every  morning  siaee 
its  origin,  seventeen  yean  ago. 

^  I.  All  railways,  roads,  canals,  and 
public  ways,  by  which  the  life  of  firance 
circulates,  to  be  aUorbed  by  the  etate. 

'*II.  The  state  should  undertake  all 
stageocoaches,  carriers,  waggons,  and 
means  of  oonyeyanee  or  transport,  of 
every  description. 

"  III.  All  joint-stock  banks  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  state— (A  V€Ui  lee 
banques  conf^ddr^s.) 

^  IV.  All  insurance  companies,  mines, 
and  salt-works,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
state. 

'*  v.  No  more  forestalling,  accumulat- 
ing, regrating,  or  anarehieal  competition. 
Feudal  industry  is  pierced  to  the  heart ; 
let  us  not  allow  it  to  raise  itself  from 
the  dust."  t 

Such  are  the  proposals  to  be  found 
in  a  single  journal  which  represents 
tJie  ideas  that  are  now  fermenting 
in  the  mind  of  France. 

These  propositions  will  probably 


**  donnent  k  penser,"  as  the  French 
say,  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that 
our  lively  neighbours  are  getting  on  at 
railway  speedin  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety. We  reconunend  their  projects  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nnmeroiis 
holders  of  fVench  railway  and  other 
stock,  in  the  British  islands.  They 
will  doubtless  get  good  round  somft 
for  their  claims  of  damages  agabut 
the  French  government,  when  xft 
has  absorbed  m  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  the  countiy ! — the  more  so 
when  it  is  recollected,  Ist,  That  the 
damages  will  be  ass^sed  by  juries 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  2dj 
That  they  will  be  pud  by  a  govern- 
ment iu>pointed  by  an  assemUj 
elected  m  the  same  way.  We  are 
not  surprised,  when  such  ideas  are 
afloat  in  the  ruMng  and  irresistible 
workmen  of  Paris,  who  have  just 
overturned  Louis  PhUlppe,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
that  the  French  funds  have  fidleD 
thirty-five  per  cent  in  these  few  days, 
and  railway  and  other  stock  in  a  ^Sk 
greater  proportion.  The  Paris  3  per 
cents  are  now  (March  18)  at  60 ;  the 
5  per  cents  at  72  ! 

i^or  let  it  be  said  these-  ideas  are 
the  mere  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  whidi 
never  can  be  carried  into  practioe  by 
any  government.  These  enthusiasts 
are  now  the  ruling  power  in  the  state ; 
their  doctrines  are  those  which  will 
quickly  be  carried  into  execution  bj 
the  liberal  and  enBght^ed  maaaeg, 
invested  by  universid  suffrage  with 
supreme  dominion  in  tiie  itopabUc 
Most  assuredly  they  will  cany  their 
ideas  into  execution :  the  seed 
which  the  liberal  writers  of  France 
have  been  sowing  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  will  bring  forth  its 
appropriate  fruits.  What  power  is 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  these 
popuhur  and  highly  landed  ^*  im- 
provements, *'  after  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guisot  has 
been  overturned  by  theur  announoe- 
ment?  These  persons  stood  as 
the  barrier  between  Finance  and  the 
"  social  revolution  "  with  which  it 
was  menaced:  when  they  were  de- 
stroyed, aU  means  of  rtsistmg  it  ars 
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at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of  human- 
itj  most  trust  to  prevent  its  exten- 
sion to  other  states,  mainly  to  the 
reaction  arising  from  its  experienced 
effects  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

Already  there  appears,  not  merely 
in  the  language  of  the  popular  jour- 
nals, but  in  the  official  act«  of  the 
Froyisional  Government,  decisive  evi- 
dence that  tiie  socialist  ideas  are 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
the  supreme  authority  in  France. 
On  March  1st,  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  Provisional 
GoTemment : — 

^  The  Prorisional  Grovemment,  oon- 
ndering  that  the  reyolution  made  by  the 
people  should  be  made  for  them  : 

"  That  it  18  time  to  pot  an  end  to  the 
long  and  iniqoitoas  enfforings  of  the 
irorkiQgolaflBcs: 

**  Tliat  the  qneetion  of  labour  is  one  of 
Bopreme  inportaaoe : 

**  Thai  there  can  be  no  higher  or  more 
dignified  preoccupation  of  the  Repnblican 
Government: 

**  That  it  becomes  France  to  study 
ardeniljy  and  to  solye,  a  problem  which 
DOW  oeeopies  all  the  states  of  Europe  : 

*  That  it  is  indispensable,  withont  a 
moment's  delay^  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  the  fhdts  of  their  labours  : 

*^  The  Provisional  Government  has 
dMToed, — 

**  Thai  a  permanent  oommisaion  shall 
be  formed,  which  shall  be  entitled,  '  The 
Commisaion  of  Goyemment  for  the  La- 
bourers,' and  charged,  in  a  peculiar  and 
eqieoial  manner,  with  their  lot. 

**  To  show  the  importance  which  go- 
venunent  attaches  to  this  commission,  it 
aamea  one  of  its  members,  M.  Louis 
Blaao,  president  of  the  commission,  and 
Ibr  vice-president,  another  of  its  members, 
M.  Albret»  mechMiioal  workman. 

**  Workmen  are  inrited  to  form  part  of 
the  commission. 

**  It  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

"  Louis  Blanc. 

"  Armamd  Mabbast. 

**  GAmoER  Paobs."  * 

How  is  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment to  j^fjufyvneb  for  the  enormous 
multitudes  who  will  thus  be  thrown 
npon  them,  or  to  satisfy  the  boundless 
expectations  thus  formed  of  them,  and 
wluch  their  own  acts  have  done  so 
much  to  cherish  ?  Already  the  want 
of    money   has   been    experienced. 


Nearly  all  the  banks  of  Paris  have 
failed ;  the  savings'  banks  have  been 
virtually  confiscated,  by  the  depositors 
being  paid  only  a  tenth  in  specie, 
and  the  Bank  of  France  has  suspended 
cash  pa3anents.  The  government  has 
got  into  an  altercation  with  a  class  of 
the  highest  importance,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  which  is  striving 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  imposts 
which  are  more  immediately  felt  by 
it.  So  early  as  March  2d,  the  jour- 
nalists claimed  an  exemption  from 
the  stamp  duties  on  the  public  jour- 
nals; and  on  the  government  hesi- 
tating to  comply  with  their  requests, 
they  loudly  demand  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Cremieux,  the  new  minister  of 
justice.  The  Democratie  PaciHgue  of 
March  2d,  observes — 

**  The  greatest  danger  of  our  situation 
is,  not  that  which  comes  from  without, 
but  tiiat  which  comes  from  within.  The 
most  imnuDent  danger  would  be  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  intentions  of  goyern- 
ment,  the  least  retrograde  step  in  the 
presence  of  eyents.  That  disquietude,  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  already  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many — distrust  is  the  precursor 
ofreyolutions. 

**  The  goyemmeut  has  had  under  its 
eyes  the  conduct  of  the  people.  Let  it 
imitate  it.  Energy,  constant  energy,  is 
the  only  way  to  do  good.  The  people 
haye  preyed  it.  It  is  by  energy  alone  that 
the  prolongation  of  struggles  is  preyented 
— ^the  effusion  of  blood  arrested-Hlan- 
gerous  reactions  averted. 

**  Forward,  and  Force  to  power  I  Such 
is  the  double  cry  of  the  Republic. 

^  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of 
Peers  must  not  only  be  interdicted  from 
meeting  ;  like  royalty,  they  must  be  abo- 
lished. 

**  M.  Cremieux,  the  minister  of  justice, 
has  forgotten  his  principles.  He  is  not 
prepared  for  the  part  he  has  to  perform. 
He  blhidly  yields  to  old  attachments  and 
prejudices.  At  the  moment  when  the 
most  absolute  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
most  rapid  and  ceaseless  emission  of  ideas^ 
is  the  sole  condition  of  the  public  safety — 
at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  chaos  from  whence  we  cannot  escape 
if  light  does  not  guide  our  steps— at  that 
moment  M.  Cremieux  proposes  to  extin- 
guish it — he  proposes  this,  a  retrograde 
step,  to  the  minister  of  finance — the  re- 
establishment  of  the  stamps  on  journals. 

**  A  reyolution  of  yesterday  cannot  be 
thus  brayed. 
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^  These  gentlemen  wish  a  repablio  snr- 
fonnded  by  republicin  institaiions. 

^  Tke  peopU  Aom  not  yet  laid  down 
their  arma" * 

The  gOYemment,  after  having  made 
a  show  of  resistance,  yielded  to  their 
maateni.  The  duties  on  journal^ 
were  abolished,  and  abeolote  freedom 
given  to  the  ponring  of  the  rankest 
political  poisons  into  the  mind  of 
France. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  with  a  government 
resting  on  snch  a  basis,  where  the 
first  practical  difficnltj  will  be  found. 
Embarrassment  of  finance  is  the  rock 
on  which  it  will  inevitablj  split :  the 
more  certain  that  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  huge  deficit  created  by  the 
former  government ;  the  more  galling 
that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
fiight  or  hoarding  of  capital  firom  the 
measures  of  the  present  one.  Capi- 
talists are  universally  alanned  over 
the  whole  country.  A  monetary 
crisis,  as  is  the  case  with  all  success- 
ful revolutions,  and  that  too  of  the 
severest  kind,  has  ensued.  M.  Gouin's 
bank,  the  same  which  formerly  bore 
the  name  of  Lafitte,  has  failed  under 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  three  nullions. 
l^early  all  the  other  banking  establish- 
ments of  Paris  have  already  followed 
the  example.  The  payment  of  all  bills 
was,  by  government,  postponed  for 
three  weeks,  from  February  28:  a  far- 
ther extension  of  the  time  of  payment 
for  a  month  after  March  20,  has  been 
petitioned  for  by  eight  hundred  of  the- 
jfirst  bankers  and  merchants  in  Paris. 
This  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  a 
general  public  and  private  insolvency. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  the  first  minister  of 
finance  has  resigned ;  the  second,  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  has  published  a 
financial  account,  which  exhibits  so 
d^lorable  a  state  of  the  finances, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  amount 
to  an  admission  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Despite  all  the  eflfbrts  made 
to  uphold  them,  the  French  three  per 
cents,  on  this  publication,  fell  to  forty- 
seven.  The  terrors  of  the  holders  of 
stock  are  extreme. 

An  able  eye-witness  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  state  of  Paris, 
amidst  this  terrible  social  and  finan- 
cial crisis. — 
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^l  have  M«a  daUy 
penoos  of  all  parties;  Legitinatifit^  On»- 


serwUenrSf  or  adhereats  of  the  late  gori 
meat — adherents  of  the  Mol^  Miiiistiy  of 
half-an-honr — adherents  of  the  Baooi 
Biinistryy  equally  short-lired — ftiends  and 
intimates  of  menbetB  of  the  Provuienl 
QoTenuneaft.  I  eaa  moot  tzvly  aad  dis- 
tinctly  sMamt  tiiat  I  saw  aad 
nothing  fifom  aay  of  them  Irat 
eenstematioa;  mingiedwith  tha  si 
oondewnatki  of  the 
parties  whose  ohstiaacy  had  fanndbt 
about  a  oolUsiMi  whieh  evory  bo^  had 
&aredy  though  no  one's  &aa  had  eeme 
within  the  widest  range  of  the  leali^T- 
I  heard  only  expressions  of  the  ooafiB- 
tion  that  the  pwssnt  oider  of  things  ooald 
not  last;  that,  ia  spite  of  the  hmia 
efforts,  the  exoeileBt  latentioaa,  aad  Ike 
aeknowledged  talents  of  oeieral  womtisri 
of  the  govemmeat,  it  had  aadettakea  la 
constmct  an  edifioe  whieh  anst  tkH  and 
eroah  them  nader  its  nhss;  thai  it  was 
now  forced  by  fear  vpoa  pitNaiM 
would  be  forsed  upon  aets  otteriy 
sistent  with  the  stabititj  ef  aay 
ment  whatever.  In  sliort,  the 
anxiety  aad  ahna  sit  at  the  heart  of  the 
eduoated  clssses  of  FranflOy  oi  whslens 
party — and,  not  Ae  least,  of  those  who 
have  nndertaksB  the  awftd  task  of  nliag 
her.    Of  that  you  may  bo  Ihlly  aassssd. 

<<  English  Liberals  will  peihapa  m§ 
'This  we  expeeted;  bat  ^  people!' 
Well,I  must  affirm  that, if  bj < popia' 
they  mean  the  indostriovs^  quiet  woiki^g- 
elaraesy  the  real  basis  of  aoeietyy  the  olgeet 
of  the  respeet  and  aoiieitado  oT  aU  en- 
lig^teaedralefs— if  they  meaa  tha»  mm^ 
the  alarm  and  eoasteraalioB  aio  ^aater 
amoBg^  them  than  in  the  higher  flusBij 
in  proportion  to  the  slendMaens  of  the 
TCSourees  (hey  have  to  fsXL  bask  apea;  in 
many  oasss  this  amounts  to  a  aort  ef 
blank  deiqpair.  The  more  eleag-siglilsi 
among  them  see  the  temMo 
await  them;  they  see  osyntal 
country^  eonjidence  deAroyti^ 
moid  tnddenlff  mupended  or 
to  an  extent  never  eeen  befwne, 

^  Let  BM  SMntioa  a  fbw 
significant  ftots : — 

**  My  locksmith  told  me  he  had  always 
employed  four  men;  he  has  disdmiged 
thx«e.  An  English  pastiy-oook,  who  las 
constantly  employed  fifteen  joameymsa, 
was  about  to  discharge  neariy  alL  jS^^ 
body  is  turning  away  seroawts,  etpoeiaify 
men,  as  tlU  more  espensive,  I  was  told 
that  good  earriago-nones  had  besa  esU 
fbr  five  hundred  franco  eaoh.  A 
nnmber  ef  houses  are  becomiag 
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leas;  the  xemoTal  of  the  EngUeh  alone 
woidd  make  a  Tiiible  change  ia  ihia 
jespeet.  And  what,  think  701I9  are  the 
liMliags  of  all  the  tribe  of  water-oarriersy 
waaheriromen,  and  the  humble  depen- 
dents for  exietenoe  oa  these  houses? 
Nothing^  daring  the  three  days,  seemed 
io  be  more  affecting  and  alarming  than 
Ike  sight  of  these  humblest  ministraats 
to  tke  prime  wants  of  life  mehing  firom 
door  to  door,  eyea  in  the  quietest  streets, 
to  get  tbeir  haid  labour  aoeompliahed  ia 
salbtj.  Oar  partemr  tPeam  was  erery 
aoraiag  our  earliest  iaformaat  of  the 
erents  of  the  night,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  good  sense  and  clearness  of  his  yiewsi 
'CSw  maneun  parUtU  {Tigaltii/  he  sud: 
*€gt  ee  qt^Ut  temtentie/aire  jDorieura  d^eau  1 
4/€tt  €Anrde — C€  $(mt  am  menaongti* 
<*  lliese  gentlemen  talk  of  equality :  will 
they  tnra  water-carriers  t '  It  is  absurd — 
tkeas  mn  lies.')  *ll$  wmt  tumi  miner 
StmMn*  ('  They  are  goiag  to  ruia  ns  all.') 
These  last  words  I  heard  frequenUy 
repeated  by  persons  of  the  working 
^laswes.  A  poor  commisdoner,  who,  for 
ha$jtk  pay,  and  through  long  dHomrt^  con- 
yeyed  a  letter  for  me  on  tiie  23d,  came 
IB  looking  aghast.  *Nim»  ^unliL  Bans 
«Mli^«.'  ('  Here  we  ate  without  a  mss- 
tor/)oaad  he.  ^BanDieu!  qu'ett  ee  erne 
mama  mlimueUiteiUrr  OGwidQod  1  what 
wiUbeeomeofusr)  WnpayeeanemaUre 
■ee  m*et€  pku  un  payn.*  ('  A  country  with- 
out a  master  is  no  longer  a  country.') 
*  If  one  ailofu  retomber£ni8  la  batitarie,' 
<<We  ikaU  ML  back  into  barbarism.') 
This,  indeed,  was  so  soon  felt  by  all,  that 
mastwii  were  appointed.  But  has  that 
Mstond  the  feeUag  of  reyexeaee  for 
anthntity,  or  of  confideaee  ia  those  who 
wield  it,  iadispeasable  to  cifil  society  I 

*'l  hsaid  with  astonishment  English 
people  on  the  road  sayings  ^  Oh,  all  is  quiet 
now.'  ^  All  is  going  on  yery  well  now.' 
From  no  Frenchman  haye  I  heard  this 
superficial  yiew  of  the  case.  Paris  is  in- 
deed quiet  enough,  but  it  is  the  quiet  of 
exhaustion,  fear,  distrust,  and  dejection. 
The  absolute  silence  of  the  streets  at  mg!bi 
was  awftil.  But  a  few  nights  before  the 
IQd,!  had  complained  of  the  incessant  roll 
«f  eaixiages  during  this  season  of  balls. 
From  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  3d  of 
Harch,  the  most  retired  yillage  could  not 
Jiaye  been  more  utterly  noiseless.  Not  a 
carriage — ^not  a  foot-fall — except  at  in- 
torrals  the  steady  and  silent  step  of  the 
patrol  of  the  National  Gruard,  listened  for 
as  the  sole  guarantee  for  safety.  '  Eyery 
nao,'  said  a  grocer,  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  Guard,  to  me  in  his  shop, 
'must  aow  defend  his  own.  We  haye  no 
protectors  but  ourselyes ;  no  police,  no 
army.*  ^-^Timee,  March  8, 1848. 

These   are    sufficiently    alarmlDg 
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features  in  the  p(^tical  and  social 
condition  of  any  country :  bat  they 
become  doubly  so,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  they  coexist  with  onbonnd- 
ed  expectations  formed  in  the  labonr- 
ing  masses,  in  whom  supreme  power 
is  now  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally vested.  The  Bevolution  has  been 
the  triumph  of  the  workmen  over  the 
employers,  of  the  ^^ proleUMtres^^  over 
the  ^^  bourgeois/*  of  labour  oyer 
capitaL  How  such  a  triumph  is  to 
eventuate  with  a  vehement  and  in- 
digent population,  impeUbig  the  go- 
vernment on  in  the  career  of  revo- 
lution, and  capital  duly  leavini^  the 
country  or  hiding  itself  from  the  oread 
of  the  acts  of  a  government  about  to 
be  appointed  by  9nne  millions  of 
electors^  is  a  question  on  which  it  weU 
becomes  all  the  holders  of  property, 
in  whatever  rank,  seriously  to  reject 
in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagance  and 
uiiiversality  of  their  expectations  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  description  of  a  stUl  biter  eye- 
witness:— 

'^  Paris  is  to  all  appearance  tranquil ; 
but  there  is  much  agitation  that  ddes 
not  show  itself  outwardly.  The  vDorkmen 
of  all  tradet  are  intent  an  legisl<Mtion  wkieh 
AaU  secure  more  wages  for  less  toil.  They 
beset  the  Luxembourg  with  processions, 
and  fill  the  Chamber  of  Peers  with  de- 
putations. Louis  Blanc  has  disooyered 
that  to  organiBe  labour  in  a  pamphlet 
and  put  the  theory  into  practice  are  twe 
very  different  things.  The  walls  are  eo- 
yered  with  the  msAifestoes  of  the  seyeral 
branches  c^  occupation ;  every  day  sees 
a  new  crop  ;  they  reyeal  the  existence 
of  dissentions  among  the  workmen  them- 
selyes,  though  they  are  all  based  on 
nearly  the  same  principles  ;  the  seyen- 
hooped  pot  is  to  have  ten  hoops,  and  it  is 
to  be  felony  to  drink  small-beer.  The 
eockere  haye  secured  a  tari£^  with  an  ad- 
yance  of  wages  ;  the  tailors  are  demand- 
ing the  same;  the  '  cheap '  estoblishmente 
are  in  despair,  for  they  supply  classes 
that  cannot  buy  at  higher  prices.  An 
anxious  employer  placed  the  difficulty 
before  some  of  the  men  ;  the  only  answer 
ricorded  was  the  comforting  assurance 
that  eyery  body  will  be  able  to  pay  fiye 
pounds  for  his  coat  '  as  soon  as  society  is 
regenerated  t '  What  is  to  be  said  to 
such  magnificence  of  hope  t  A  eitoyen 
coatmaker  can  only  shrug  lus  shoulders 
and  wait  for  the  end.  One  step  has  been 
taken  that  seems  likely  to  lead  to  it— the 
Commission  has  opened  a  register  of  ail 
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ewplopmenttf  and  oil  teeking  to  he  em-  render  the  grave  in  appeannoe,  u  is 
ployedj  in  Pane,  Not  till  the  stem  truth  reality,  the  great  leveller.  This  pnMoip. 
is  revealed  by  figures  will  the  fill  diffi-  tion  of  the  poor  vanities  of  life  tad  dettt 
culty  be  known,  and  some  estimate  is  made  a  serions  object  by  soae  of  the 
formed  of  what  a  government  can  not  do.  active  spirits  of  the  time,  as  if  there  wen 
All  the  edicts  that  can  be  forced  from  it  any  real  importance  in  them."*>—7'ni^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hour  will  break  Maroh  18th,  1848.  * 
down  under  the  weight  of  necessity,  as  -ri*  -i^v  ^  •  i 
they  always  have  done.  „^»  ^^i^  matemd  reaonices  ooDtinn. 
«  Parallel  with  this  agitation,  which  is  ^7 .  a^d  rapidly  dimmiahing,  capital 
material,  runs  another,  which  is  philo-  leaving  the  coontiy,  employment  M- 
sophical.  The  republic  is  not  perfect  lug,  bankmptcies  general,  the  ex- 
Enough,  and  some  vile  distinctions  rtill  penditnre  of  the  opulent  at  in 
exitft,  irritating  to  the  eye  of  equality,  end,  the  finances  of  the  State  in 
The  government  is  petitioned  to  abolish  hopeless  embarrassment,  the  French 
all  marlu  of  honow  for  civiUans  ;  the  Government  can  satisfy  these  extra- 
names  of  distmguished  citizens  can  be  vaffanf:  wantR  anri  PTnX»tAtinne  vitk 
recorded  in  a  golden  book,  a  Uvre  d'ar  If,  wants  ana  expectatoons  wUh. 
of  the  Republif,  as  the  re'compense  of  on  plimgmg  m  a  foreign  war^ 
great  serviU;  but  no  cross  or  riband  ^^  aclueve  what  has  never  yet  beea 
is  to  be  worn.  Equality  detant  la  mort  accomplished  by  man. 
is  also  insisted  on  ;  the  same  place  in  the  Wno  is  answerable  for  this  calami- 
cemetery  and  the  same  bier  for  all  are  to  tons    Bevolntiott,    which    has  thus 


*  The  present  state  of  the  finances  of  France  is  thoa  explained  by  the  FtBance 
Minister : — 

^  On  the  1st  of  January  1841,  the  capital  of  the  publio  debt,  the  govenuMatMc 
belonging  to  the  sinking  ftind  being  deducted,  was  4,267,315,402  fhncs.  On  Ihe  lH 
of  January  1848,  it  amounted  to  5,179,644,730  firanos.  Far  fh>m  taking  adviit^i 
of  so  long  a  peace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  last  administntioa  ali- 
mented it  in  those  enormous  proportions, — 912,329,328  f^anos  in  seven  yean. 

^'  BUD0BT8. 

"  The  budgets  followed  the  progression  of  the  debt. 

'^  Those  of  1829  to  1830  amount  to  1,014,914,000  tnnea.  The  entire  of  the  cicditi 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fallen  government  to  the  year  1847  amonitt  to 
l,712,979,639f.  62c  Notwithstanding  the  successive  increase  of  the  reoeip(i,tb 
budgets  presented  each  year  a  considerable  deficit  The  expenses  froa  IMO  to 
1847  inclusively,  exceeded  the  receipts  by  604,525,000  franes.  The  deficit  eakebtod 
for  the  year  1848  is  48,000,000  fhuies,  without  counting  the  additional  diapler  of 
supplementary  and  extraordinary  credits,  which  will  raise  the  to^  amoont  U  tt» 
budgets  to  the  charge  of  the  last  administration  to  652,525,000  fkmnes. 

^  PUBUC  WOEKS. 

^.The  public  works  heedlessly  undertaken  simultaneously,  at  all  points  of  tiie  terri- 
tory, to  satisfy  or  to  encourage  electoral  corruption,  and  not  with  that  reaerre  wbiefc 
prudence  so  imperiously  commanded,  have  raised  the  credits  to  1,081,000,000  fraoo- 
From  this  sum  are  to  be  deducted  the  sums  reimbursed  by  the  companies,  amoutuV 
to  160,000,000  francs  ;  the  last  loan,  82,000,000  ft^cs,  making  together  242,000,000 
francs,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  839,000,000  flrancs.  Out  of  this  sum,  ^35,000,000 
fhincs  has  been  expended  out  of  the  resources  of  the  fioating  debt,  and  404,000,000 
fhincs  still  remain  to  be  expended  on  the  completion  of  the  woiks. 

**  FLOATING  DBBT. 

^  The  floating  debt  increased  in  proportions  not  less  considerable.  At  the  con- 
mencement  of  1831  it  reached  an  amount  of  about  250,000,000  fhmcs.  At  the  uto 
of  the  26th  of  Februarv  last  it  exceeded  670,000,000  francs,  to  which  is  to  he  added 
the  government  stock  belonging  to  the  savings'  banks,  202,000,000  francs,  wua^ 
altogether  972,000,000  francs.  Under  such  a  system  the  position  of  ^^^J!*^^ 
office  of  the  Treasury  could  not  often  be  brilliant.  During  the  two  b<^^i^ 
Bixty-eight  last  days  of  its  existence,  the  fallen  government  expended  more  \m 
294,800,000  f^ncs  beyond  its  ordinary  resources,  or  1,100,000  francs  per  ^h  " 
JReport  of  Finance  MinieUr^  March  9, 1848. 
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arrested  the  internal  prosperity  of 
France,  involved  its  finances  in  appa- 
reaHj  hopeless  embarrassment,thn>wn 
back  for  probably  half  a  century  the 
progress  of  real  freedom  in  that 
conntry,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to 
a  series  of  internal  convalsions,  and 
Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general  war, 
for  a  very  long  period  ?  We  answer 
without  hesitation  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  two  parties,  and  two 
parties  only — the  King  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame, 
for  having  engaged  in  a  conflict,  and, 
when  victoiy  was  within  his  grasp, 
allowing  it  to  slip  from  his  hands  from 
want  of  resolution  at  the  decisive 
moment.  It  is  too  soon  after  these 
great  and  astonishing  events  to  be 
able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
whole  details  connected  with  them ; 
but  the  concurring  statements  from 
all  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the 
Jirst  day  the  troops  of  the  Une  were 
perfectly  steady;  and  history  wUl 
record  that  the  heroic  firmness  of  the 
Municipal  Guard  has  rivalled  all  that 
is  most  honourable  in  French  history. 
The  military  force  was  immense;  not 
less  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of 
war.  Their  success  on  the  first  day 
wasnnbroken ;  they  had  carried  above 
a  hundred  barricades,  and  were  in 
poeeesaion  of  all  the  military  positions 
oi  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment 
the  indecision  of  the  King  ruined 
every  thing.  Age  seems  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  vigour  for  which  he 
was  once  so  celebrated.  He  shrunk 
from  a  contest  with  the  insurgents, 
^paralysed  the  troops  by  orders  not  to 
fire  on  the  people,  and  openly  receded 
before  the  insurgent  populace,  by 
abandoning  Guizot  and  the  firm 
policy  which  he  himself  had  adopted, 
and  striving  to  conciliate  revolution 
by  the  mezzo  termine  of  Count  Mol^, 
and  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  It  is  with 
retreat  in  presence  of  an  insurrection, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  invading  army ; 
the  first  move  towards  the  rear  is  a 
certain  step  to  ruin.  The  moment  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving 
way,  all  was  paralysed,  because  aU 
fiwesaw  to  which  side  the  victory 
would  incline.  The  soldiers  threw 
away  their  muskets,  the  officers  broke 


their  swords,  and  the  vast  array,  equal 
to  the  army  which  fought  at  Auster- 
litz,  was  dissolved  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Louis  Philippe  fell  without  either  the 
intrepidity  of  the  royal  martyr  in 
1798,  or  the  dignity  of  the  elder 
house  of  Bourbon  in  1830;  and  if  it 
be  [true,  as  is  generally  said,  that  the 
Queen  urged  the  King  to  mount  on 
horseback  and  die  "en  roi"  in  front 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  declined, 
preferring  to  escape  in  disguise  to  this 
country,  history  must  record,  with 
shame,  that  royalty  perished  in 
France  without  the  virtues  it  was 
entitled  to  expect  in  the  meanest  of 
its  supporters. 

The  second  cause  which  appears  to 
have  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general, 
it  may  be  said  universal,  defection  of 
the  National  Guard.  It  had  been 
openly  announced  that  twenty  thou- 
sand of  that  bod^  were  to  line  the 
Champs  Elys^  m  iheir  uniform  on 
occasion  of  the  banquet ;  it  was  per- 
fectly known  that  that  banquet  vf as  a 
mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces  of 
this  Revolution  together;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after 
it  was  over,  and  compel  the  King  to 
accede  to  their  demands.  T^en 
they  were  called  out  in  the  afternoon, 
they  declined  to  act  against  the 
people,  and  by  their  treachery  occa- 
sioned the  defection  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resis- 
tance hopeless.  They  expected,  by  this 
declaration  against  the  King  of  their 
choice,  the  monarch  of  the  barricades, 
to  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  They  went  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  intending 
to  put  up  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as 
Regent,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  as 
King,  and  to  procure  a  large  measure 
of  rdbrm  for  the  constitution.  What 
was  the  result?  Why,  that  they 
were  speedily  supplanted  by  the 
rabble  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  who,  deridinsr  the  eloquence 
of  Odillon  Barrot,  and  insensible  to 
the  heroism  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
by  force  and  violence  expelled  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  from  their 
seats,  seized  on  the  President's  chair, 
and,  amidst  an  unparalleled  scene  of 
riot  and  conftision,  subverted  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Re- 
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pnl>lic,  and  adjenmed  to  the  Hotel 
de  yUle  to  name  a  Proyinonal  Gor- 
emment !  The  aoooimt  given  of 
this  whole  revolt  bj  an  eye-witness, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Timts^ 
is  so  instractiye,  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  transferring  it  to  onr  co- 
hmms: — 

"*  On  the  afternoon  of  Wedneadayy  Feb. 
23)  Puis  was  greatly  agitated,  bat  no 
Mveze  fls^bti^g  had  taken  plaoe;  a  few 
barricades  had  been  railed  and  retaken 
by  the  taroope ;  the  plans  of  the  goyem- 
meat  were  eoo^^lete — Marshal  Bugeaad 
had  been  named  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Paris,  and  M.  Gaizot  informed 
the  King  that  he  was  confident  that  the 
Exeoatiye  Goyemment  could  pnt  down 
the  insurrection.  The  royal  answer  was 
— a  dismissal.  The  King  dismissed  M. 
Gniaot,  and  dissolyed  the  Oabinet  at  that 
momentous  instant,  when  all  the  energies 
of  nnited  power  were  required  to  fight  in 
the  streets  a  battle  which  it  had  itself 
deliberately  provoked. 

^  Still,  howeyer,  the  mischief  mi^t  yet 
haye  been  repaired  if  yigorons  measures 
had  been  taJsen.  But,  from  that  honr, 
nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  blun- 
ders and  pusillanimity  marked  the  conduct 
of  the  Court.  Count  Mol^  was  sent  for, 
and  the  eyening  of  Wednesday  passed  in 
attempts,  or  no  attempts,  we  hardly  know 
which,  on  Ids  part  to  form  a  semi-Liberal 
Gabmet.  In  the  city,  the  faU  of  the 
Gniiot  ministry  was  hailed  with  acola^ 
mation  and  illumination,  as  the  first  sign 
of  popular  yictory ;  and  at  that  same 
critical  juncture  the  fktal  discharge  of 
musketiy  took  place  opposite  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  stained  the 
payement  with  blood,  and  inflamed  the 
people  to  a  revolutionary  pitch.  The 
night  was  spent  in  preparation  for  a  more 
terrible  morrow ;  but  as  yet  the  army 
had  neither  fraternised  nor  laid  down  its 
weapons.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  most  part  prepared  to  act ;  but  a  cir- 
onmstance  occurred  at  Court  which  to* 
tally  paralysed  its  resistance. 

''After  Count  Mol^s  foilure,  the  King 
sent  for  M.  Thiers.  That  gentleman  may 
be  said  to  have  actually  formed  a  Cabinet 
in  cox^junetion  with  M«  Odillon  Barrot 
and  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,for  they 
instantly  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of 
the  highest  possible  duty  which  could 
devolve  on  ministerial  responsibility. 
The  one  act  of  their  government  was  the 
publication  of  that  inconceivable  procla- 
mation, stating  that  no  further  reiittanee 
should  be  made,  and  the  promul^aUon  of 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  regi* 
ments  to  icUhdraw  them.     This  was  of 
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eourss  the  eapitafartmi  of  flbe 
MacBhalBagauul— whohad  the  < 
of  the  troope^  had  now  eomipleiad  his  i 
paiations  tor  the  general  attaok  ef  the 
bamcades,  and  waa  confident  of  soeoeai — 
protested  most  energetically  agaaaai  thia 
extraordinary  order,  and  said  thai  if  it 
was  acted  on  all  was  loet.  The  Kmg% 
then  ministers,  M.  Thiers  and  H.  Bairot, 
insisted ;  the  King  took  their  adviee,  and 
Marshal  Bogeand  resigned  the  oomiiaBd 
of  the  troops,  observing  that  it  wnsneelsM 
for  him  to  retain  it  if  nothing  wan  to  be 
done.  General  Lamoriciire  wae  thwe- 
fore  named  to  theconunand  of  Vnem,  wad 
M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  preeeeded  to 
efibct  their  pacific  airangementa,  The 
eflbcts  of  their  ordeis  were  immediately 
perceptible,  although  the  deelaiatioa  ef 
their  names  was  certainly  not  IbDowed 
by  the  consequences  they  had  antidpaled. 
ThB  officers  of  the  army,  Indignant  at  so 
unexpected  a  termination  of  ueir  daties, 
sheatiied  their  swords ;  Ae  men  aOewed 
thems^es  to  be  disarmed  by  the 
iriiom  they  had  been  ordered  not 
and  the  people,  encountering  ns 
opposition  except  from  the  Mnwieipal 
Guard,  which  was  cut  to  pieoes,  nshed 
on  to  the  conquest  of  the  Palais-Koyal 
and  the  Tnileries.  To  sum  up  this  nana- 
tive  in  two  words — the  dismissal  of  te 
Gnizot  government  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Executive  Government  to  act  ef- 
fectually ;  the  subsequent  advice  of  X. 
Thiers  and  the  reognation  «f  Mainhal 
Bogeand,  rendered  it  impoesihie  to  ail  at 
all.  If  this  be»  as  vie  have  every  iieean 
to  believe  it  is,  a  eoneel  nanative  of 
these  transactions,  vre  are  not  aaxpossd 
that  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagnca  aheold 
not  have  made  themselves  connkicaeas 
in  the  subsequent  passage  of  this  Bcvola- 
tion. 

^  The  mob  of  Paris,  at  no  hovr  of  Oe 
day,  (the  24th,)  was  fbrmidable  to  ten 
thousand  men,  much  less  to  a  hnndicd 
thousand,  or  at  least  eighty  JhiHiiiai 
On  the  Thnisday  (24th)  pnblie  epiain 
had  abandoned  the  ^sMats.  Tks  NiMMtl 
Gnard  would  now  hckve  done  cMf  tkimfto 
reproduce  order,  hui  thejf  hetd  mo  tisM; 
therewas  no  opportunity  to  reonite  thcBr 
selves ;  besides  which,  they  wanted  couxMe 
and  support,  and  did  not  even  dream  of  it 
extreme  to  lAieh  things  might  he  pwihei. 
There  never  was,  at  any  time,  say 
ei^mement  among  the  people ;  the  troops 
were  every  where  well  received;  not  a 
hostile  head  looked  from  a  window.  It 
was  hoped  that  something  mjght  be  dene 
by  a  demonstration  of  public  opinion,  bat 
nothing  more.  The  imiutiers  the  first  aad 
second  day  simply  took  advantage  of  the 
absenceoftheNationalGKiard.  Aeywere 
all  the  time  ill  looked  upon  by. the  real 
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pMj^  of  FuiB^  but  tiMywen  pemitted 
to  go  on  as  a  meuiaof  action  on  tbe  eoort 
and  gOTemment.  The  accident,  or  rather 
HiegnMi  and  infiuMMiablaiidcT^nimitted 
before  the  Boieandes AifiUiee  Etraagires 
(of  wUch  the  aeeonnts  published  are 
erreneoQs),  prodneed  a  noleni  irritatioiiy 
wlneh  was  Mj  worked  npon  by  the  Be- 
paUiem  ooaiMittee,  who  were  all  along 
OB  the  watdi;  bat  this  initationy  which 
eertaialj  eh«ged  the  chaxacter  of  the 
eonieety  gave  no  anu  to  the  people;  and 
altlioagh  it  inereaeed  their  nnmben,  they 
wen  nefer,  even  BnmericaUyyfonaidabley 
ae  I  have  aaid,  to  ten  thoneand  men.  As 
for  the  banieadesy  there  was  not  one  thai 
wae  erer  defonded  except  against  some 
weak  patrol,  and  then,  altor  a  little  pop- 
ping, it  was  always  abandoned.  liteially, 
theve  was  no  l^hting ;  there  was  skir- 
nushing  on  the  j^urt  of  the  braTO  Mani- 
eipals — the  only  force  that  acted— and  I 
pnsnme  it  acted  on  ordm  whicb  did  not 
caanate  fiom  the  chief  military  autho- 
rity, but  had  some  separate  and  general 
inatractions  of  its  own.  Literally,  I  re- 
peat, there  was  no  tfl^ting.  How  could 
there  be  1  There  were  no  arms;  that  is, 
not  a  musket  to  a  hundred  men,  till 
elcTen  or  twelve  o-dock  in  the  day,  when 
the  troops;,  without  orders— except  ''not 
to  fire,"  or  act  against  the  people— bo- 
came,  in  sereral  parts  of  Paris,  mixed  up 
and  united  with  them." — Time$,  March  8 
and  14, 1848. 

Hera,  then,  is  the  wbole  affair  clear- 
ly levealed.  It  was  tiie  timidity  of 
Goveminent,  and  the  defecticm  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  ruined  every 
thing ;  which  paralysed  the  troops  of 
the  line,  enconraged  the  insiirgents, 
left  the  braye  Mnnidpal  Guards  to 
thdr  fiite,  and  caused  the  snrrender  of 
the  Tnileries.  And  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  shameful  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  sworn  defenders  of 
order — ^this  ^*  abu: "  pr»torian  guard 
of  France?  Nothing  bat  this,  that 
they  have  destroyed  the  monarchy, 
rained  indostiy,  banished  capital,  ren- 
dered freedom  hopeless,  and  made 
baakrapt  the  state!  Snch  are  the 
effects  of  armed  men  forgetting  the  first 
of  social  duties,  that  of  fidelity  to  their 
oaths.  How  soon  were  these  treache- 
rous National  Guards  passed  in  the 
career  of  reyolntion  by  the  infuriated 
rabble  !  How  soon  were  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  and  Thiers  .snpplanted  by  Lamar- 
tine  and  Aragol  How  rigidly  were 


the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
of  Paris  expelled  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  from  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties— ^the  ciy  for  reform  drowned  in 
that  of  revolution  I  How  many  of  the 
twenty  thoosand  National  Guards, 
who  by  their  treachery  brought 
about  the  Bevolution,  will  be  solvent 
at  the  end  of  two  months?  Not  a 
tenth  of  their  number,  lliey  wiH 
perish  deservedly  and  Ignobly ;  mined 
in  their  fortunes,  beggared  in  their 
families,  despised  by  their  compatriots, 
execrated  by  Europe  I  That  they  may 
anticipate  what  history  will  say  of 
their  conduct,  let  them  listen  to  the 
verdict  which  it  has  pronounced  on 
the  National  Guard  which,  on  a  similar 
crisis,  10th  August  1792,  betray^ 
Louis  XYL,  as  pronounced  by  an 
authority  whom  they  will  not  suspect 
of  leaning  to  the  Royalist  side— M. 
Lamartine. 

"The  National  Guard,  on  the  10th 
August,  returned  humiliated  and  in 
consternation  to  their  shops  and 
counting-houses;  they  hadhuUy  lost 
the  lead  of  the  people.  Thenceforth 
it  could  no  longer  aspire  but  to  be  the 
parade  force  of  the  Revolution,  com- 
pelled to  assist  at  all  its  acts,  at  all 
its  flutes,  aiaUits  crimes;  avainUoing 
decoration  ofaUthe  mechanists  of  the 
BeoobaUmf* 

Of  which  revolution  is  Lamartine 
now  speaking ;  of  that  of  10th  August 
1792,  or  of  24th  February  1848?  Be- 
yond all  doubt  history  will  pass  a 
severer  judgment  on  the  treachery 
which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe  than 
on  that  which  consummated  the  de- 
struction of  Louis  XYI. :  for  the  for- 
mer had  the  example  of  the  latter  for 
its  guide ;  they  knew  how  soon  the 
massacre  of  September  followed  the 
triumph  of  August,  and  what  incal- 
culable calamities  the  defection  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  Place 
Carousel  brought  upon  their  conntry 
and  Europe. 

What  benefit  have  the  working 
classes  derived,  or  are  they  likely  to 
derive,  from  this  deplorable  convul- 
sion? Great  ones  they  doubtless 
expect,  as  it  has  issued  in  a  triumph 
of  labour  over  capital.  Bat  what  has 
it  realised?    We  shall  mention  one 


*  Lanartfaie,  **  Hisioire  des  Girondms,"  iii.  244, 245. 
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or  two  particulars  to  illustrate  the    the  following  account  of  their  pieseat 


benefits  hitherto  reaped  by  this  class 
firom  its  victory. 

The  savings'  banks  of  France  had 
prospered  inunensely  under  the  firm 
and  pacific  government  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  following  account  of 
them  is  derived  from  official  sources. 

**  The  state  of  the  sayings'  banks  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolntion  in- 
dicated an  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  late  govem- 
mcnt.  In  1834  there  were  only  seventy 
savings'  banks  in  France,  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  on  hand  was  34,000,000  francs. 
In  1839  there  were  four  hundred  and  four 
hanks,  and  the  deposits  had  increased  to 
171,000,000  francs  ;  in  1848,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  the  deposits  had 
risen  to  355,000,000  francs,  or  ten  times 
the  amount  deposited  fourteen  years  be- 
fore. In  1839  the  average  value  of  each 
deposit  was  550  francs,  which  is  probably 
increased  to  600  firancs  average  at  the 
present  time.  The  partial  suspension  of 
payment  by  these  institutions  must  affect 
at  least  half  a  million  of  persons  of  the 
most  industrious  and  economical  part  of    weelu'  since.     Twdte  ikoumd 


condition : — 

^The  financial  qaestion,  the  state  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  task  of  pr»- 
viding  work  and  food  for  the  people,  with 
which  the  government  has  charged  itMU; 
are  additional  motives  for  ■erioasBMi^ 
however.  The  credit  of  more  tihaa  eae 
banking-house  is  to-day  said  lo  be  totter- 
ing. One  firm,  it  is  openly  mentioBedy 
has  resolved  to  stop  payment  io-monow. 
Trade  is  very  bad.  Work  will  sooii  be- 
come scarce,  and  distress  aad  onterymail 
be  expected  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  these  facts,  and  with  the  deterwiinttiw 
to  do  every  thing  possible  for  the  relief  ef 
the  working  classes,  posseaned  1^  ilie 
Provisional  Government,  this  source  ef 
uneasiness  is  menacing  to-day.  I  wish  a 
more  cheerftil  view  v/t  the  sitnatiea  of 
affairs  were  more  general  than  it  is,  fiv  ii 
might  check  the  departure  of  ridi  nativse 
and  foreigners  from  the  capital,  irtio  eoa- 
tinue  to  retire /ram  U  in  aUirmituf  mumhere, 
and,  obviously,  with  no  view  to  retuii,fir 
we  hear  of  sales  of  carriages  aad  hones, 
for  a  fifth  part  of  ike  value  they  bore  three 


the  population,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
towns,  and  they  are  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  savings  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  most  need  them."  —  Timet, 
Mai«h  14,  1848. 

Now,  these  savings*  banks,  holding 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  about 
£14,000,000  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  which  had 
increased  ten-fold  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  have  to  all  practical 
purposes  been  rendered  bankrupt. 
Unable  to  stand  the  dreadful  run 
upon  them  after  the  outbreak,  or  to 
realise  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
by  the  sale  of  their  funded  property,  in 
consequence  of  its  prodigious  fall,  they 
had  no  resource  but  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. By  a  decree  of  Government, 
the  holders  of  deposits  in  the  savings* 
banks  are  to  receive  only  a  tenth  in 
cash,  the  remainder  being  payable  six 
months  hence,  in  a  paper  now  practi- 
cally worth  nothing.  By  this  single 
result  of  the  Revolution,  above  five 
hundred  thousand,  of  the  most  meri- 
torious and  hard-working  of  the 
operatives  of  France  have  been  in 
effect  deprived  of  the  savings  of  a 
whole  lifetime. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing population  in  an^  degree  more 
favoured.  In  the  Tums  correspon- 
dent from  Paris  of  March  14,  we  find 


are  taid  to  he  already  dieekairged  in  Paris, 
and  many  houses  or  hotels  in  the 
able  quarters  have  become  litoraUy 
void  of  occupants." — Tisies,  14th 
1848. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  most  in 
the  end  terminate  in  domesttc  or 
foreign  war  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  looked  even  on  the  smfaoe 
of  past  events.  The  canses  which 
at  present  uphold,  and  most  ere  long 
destroy  the  Republican  Government 
In  France,  are  thus  ably  stated  by  the 
Paris  co^^espondent  of  the  same  wdl- 
informed  journal  :— 

^The  Provisional  Government  oosli- 
nues  to  exist  at  the  moment  only  tarn 
two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  all  respee- 
table  persons  hasten  to  its  support  onder 
the  influence  of  fear.  The  other  day  every 
body  expected  to  be  robbed  and  muzdeied: 
as  the  Provisional  Government  diowod  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  order,  all  these 
indiriduals,  still  surprised  to  find  theaih 
selves  unplundered  and  nnaasassiiiated, 
attributed  the  mirade  to  the  govenmeat, 
and  ran  to  its  support  in  self-defenee. 
The  adhesions  have  been  readier  aid 
more  numerous  many  times  over  thaa  in 
1830.  The  second  cause  which  gives  a 
short  repriave  to  the  government  is,  that 
it  humourt  ikeferoewue  montiter  tkatwiade 
ity — and  which  is  ready  at  any  monoBt  to 
overturn  it  as  it  set  it  up,--by  the  most 
absurd  indulgences,  by  still  more  Iktil 
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promiMB  te  Uie  Mara.    The  same  set  of 
rnfBaiiB  (heroes)  who  farced  the  Chunber, 
«Bd  who  thnst  ike  VlmnnoMl  GeTem- 
ment  on  the  deputies,  are  still  there  'to 
iiiT»da  the  H&tel  de  VillOyAiid  suhstitute 
another  idol  for  Lamartine  &  Co.    Still  I 
belieye  they  will  not  do  so  just  yet ; 
perhi^  we  aiay.^t  on  till  the  constitu- 
tional or  National  Assembly  meets,  bat 
I  doabt  it.       Bat  tiien,  ewn  theoy— 
what  is  to  take  place!  Faction,  clabs, 
war  to  the  knife.     The  French  are  pre- 
eisely  the  same  men  they  were  in  '89 — 
they  are  not  changed  in  the  least.  Classes 
liaTe  been  modified  by  wealth,  commerce, 
prosperity,  &c.  ;  bat  theu  are  the  quiet 
ikateg,  who  wUl  he  tfMttowed  up  in  ^e 
€omne  ofiSke  net^f/te  yean.     At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  working,  or  the  M>i- 
•dUMMt  winking  daaees,  who  an  literally 
the  soToieign  power,  are  looked  upon 
with  fear,  disgnsty  and  abhorrence  by 
erery  man  in  France  of  a  sqperior  condi- 
ti<m,  imtiudiug  the  NeUitmal  Chtttrd ;  and 
they  are  all  speculating  how  to  get  quit 
of  tiiem;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis 
Blanc  is  keeping  them  quiet  by  preaching 
Utopianism.    He  is  dobg  so,  honestly 
and  enthusiastically,  it  is  said  ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
18  flattered  and  soothed  by  the  idea  of 
conrertlng  work  into  an  amneement,  of  ob- 
taining perpetual  easy  employment  by  the 
state,  and  a  pension  at  ^ty-fiye  yean  of 
age.     This  pause,  howeyer,  does  not  de- 
eeiye  the  commerce,  the  capital,  the  edu- 
€atum  of  France,  amd,  at  I  mid,  the  uni- 
^enai  ammdera^on  i9  hem  to  throw  off  the 
mamy  kmded  tyrant.    The  plan  of  doing 
80,  most  consonant  with  the  French  oha- 
Tmcter,  is  war.    The  National  Guard  is 
«onyinoed  they  must  shortly  fight  these 
men  themselyes,  or  send  tiiem  to  fight 
the  foreigner ;  the  latter  is  the  expe- 
dient tiiat  will  be  hit  upon  ;  and  unfor- 
innalely  the  state  of  Europe  incites  them 
to  inteiftre  in  the  concerns  of  others,  from 
whom  they  will  receiye  inyitations  which, 
in  the  condition  of  men's  minds  in  this 
«oantry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  goy- 
-emment  to  r^ect.    Besides  which,  eyen 
Frenchmen  of  the  best  order  are,  on  ques- 
tions of  national  glory  or  honour,  not  to 
be  reliod  on  for  a  moment ;  the  best  of 
ifaem  may  be  carried  away  by  a  word,  a 
psragrsph,  a  Tumour,  and  all  raye '  Fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,'   <  Waterloo,'  and  a 
ihoossad  other  ibllies,  which,  howeyer 
sad,  may  be  excused  in  the  present  state 
of  'ttieir  neighbonrs,  though  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  to  be  lamented.    In  all 
international  questions  whateyer,  the  cha- 
iBctenstioB  'of  the  French  are  arrogance, 
«ad  susceptibility  of  so  extreme  a  nature, 
that  no  body  of  Frenohsien  can  be  dealt 
with  by  foreigners.    A  soyereign  and  a 
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mini8ter«or  two  in  eold^Vbcd,  and  wUh.  all 
the  weight  of  undiyided  vesponsii^lMiy 
npoa  them,  are  ditBcattienough  to  mahage 
eyen  J>y  the  ablest  andmoit  impaatial  of 
negotiators  ;  bat  the  auHses  mnst  alwsys 
he  intsaetabla. 

^  I  giye  ttie  present  Pfotyisional  GkKven- 
ment  iaraMBse  erodlt  for  their  efHmsQt 
ezertiotts,  and  I  haye  considerable  reli- 
ance on  ihe  good  intentions  of  the  majo- 
rity of  them'< ;  but  they  will  not  last ;  and, 
aboye  all,  whether  they  last  or  not,  they 
most  obey  and  not  pretend  to  guide. 
Lamartine,  by  his  gsnias,  has  now  and 
then  gained  a  point;  but  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  haye  been  irAther  the  orpame  of  t&« 
toterei^  of4he  da^  than  hie  dtreeton  and 
guidet:'-^ime$,  March  13, 184& 

It  ig  not  Bnrprising  that  views  of 
this  description  should  be  entertained 
by  all  well-informed  persens  on  the 
spot  in  France,  for  the  new  "  National 
Assembly,"  to  whom  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  is  to  be  intrusted  in  that 
country,  is  to  be  composed  in  such  a 
way,  as  renders  the  direct  or  indirect 
spoliation  of  property  a  matter  of  al- 
most certainty.  The  following  is  the 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government 
on  the  subject : — 

**  FnXNCB  RSPUBLIC. 

^'  LiBSBTT,  Equality,  Pbaxebnitt. 

^The  Proyisional  Qoyemment  of  the 
Republic,  inshing  to  resign,  as  soon  as 
possible,  into  the  hands  of  the  Definitive 
Goyemment  the  powers  it  exercises  in 
the  interest  and  by  the  command  of  the 
people, 

**  Decrees, 

*' Article  1. — The  electoral  assemblies 
are  conyoked  in  each  district  for  the  9th 
of  April  next,  to  elect  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  National  Assembly, 
yHiich  is  'to  frame  the  constitution. 

<<  Article  2.— The  election  shall  have 
the  population  for  its  basis. 

*'  Article  3.*— The  total  number  of  the 
representatiyee  of  the  people  shall  be 
900,  indudmg  those  of  Algeria  and  the 
Prench  colonies. 

'^  Article  4. — They  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  deputies  in  the  proportion  indi- 
cated in  the  annexed  table. 

**  Article  5.— The  sufEh^e  shall  be  di- 
rect and  uniyersal. 

"  Article  6. — All  Frenchmen,  21  years 
of  age,  having  resided  in  the  distciot 
during  six  months,  and  not  judicially  de- 
prived of  or  suspended  in  the  exercise  of 
their  civic  rights,  are  electors. 

**  Article  7.— All  Frenchmen,  25  years 
of  age,  and  not  judicially  deprived  of  or 
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sQBpended  in  the  ezeroise  of  their  oine  most  indigent  class  are  to  be  the  gieat 

TightBy  are  eligible.  recommendations   to    tbe  electon> 

^  Article  8.~The  ballot  shall  be  secret.  This  is  certainly  jnakinft  root-md- 

«  Article  9.--A11  the  electow  shall  vote  i>ranch  work  ;  it  is  Jack  CidciIiFe 

Ifiw''  ^"i  v'Jf  /  *^"f,  ^*"*?''*'  ^^    aga^-    Paris*  it  is  expected,  will «. 
ballot.    Each  bulletin  shall  contain  as     ^*     -    •         '  i~vi,v>*,  nmo: 

many  names  as  there  shall  be  represen- 
tatives to  elect  in  the  department 

"  No  man  can  be  named  a  representa- 
tire  of  the  people  unless  he  obtain  2,000 
suffrages. 

^  Article  10.— Every  representative  of 

^fC^^aJ'^Sri^'SrJ^^^^  TndytheNationalGnardwillsoonreip 

25f.  per  day  dunng  the  session.  thewhirlwind;  wearenotsarpriaedAi 


torn  for  its  representatives 

11  of  the  Proviiioittl  Cbtounat, 
5  Socialists, 
18  0pentiv«i, 
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French  fonds  have  undergone  ao  pro- 
digious a  fall.  The  holders  of  Spuisk 
bonds  and  American  States' debu 
know  how  universal  soffirage  ssseo- 


Here  is  a  tolerably  democratic  con- 
stitntion,  which  will  probably  excite 
some  little  disquietude  in  the  breasts 

a'fiSi'et^bly  of'Se'SXi    Sidney.  Smith  .h«  .uOd  th.  w«M 
members,  each  of  whom  is  to  be  paid 
a  pound  a-day  during  tiie  session.   To 
make  the  experiment  still  more  peril- 
ous, the  minister  of  public  instruction 

which  he  enjoins  them  to  recommend 
to  the  people  ^'  to  avoid  the  represetUa-' 
tives  who  enjoy  the  advantages  ofedu- 

S;X"exttff.;i«rS;H  ^ch  -pect.fhm.theF^nchm*^:- 
a  panic  in  Paris,  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government 
were  obliged  to  disown  it.  But 
that  only  makes  matters  worse:  it 
shows  what  the  Provisional  Govern- 


something  on  the  sul^eci 

The  '^pressure  from  withoot^oo 
the  Provisional  Government  becomes 
every  day  more  severe  and  aJAnning 
as  time  rolls  on :  wages  cease,  stock 
falls  in  valae,  savings^  banks  sospeod 
payment,  and  all  means  of  relief,  nre 
such  as  may  be  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  govemm^t,  disippeir. 
The  following  is  a  late  aocosBtof 
the  state  of  matters  in  this  importsttt 


^  France,  crowded,  naponritlied,  is- 
debtedy  and  straitened  at  all  pointii  wa 
an  opening  in  the  exercise  ef  a  iwtnigB 
people's  wiU.  It  gets  a  gliapm  «f  ^ 
and   life  through  the  Hotel  da  Tifle. 


verge  ui  \^ayai  wiu*.     j.ijc    #i*«*  'k  *• 

^}^:tx  c':^'^  I'^'.^T^^^    t^  «  tt Stations  a«  a  oasg^ 

National  Guard,  by  distnbutmg  the  eviL    They  bwan  ftom  the  veiy  «■«» 

companies  of  voltiffeurs  and  chasseurs  the  Provisio^   Goverameiit  wii  pw 

(the  tbie)  through  the  whole  mass,  claimed  in  the  Chamber  of  Depntiet.  Iti 

has  already  pix)duced  an  address  by  progress  thence  fhmi  the  Hotel  dt  ViSe 

their  battalion,  m  tmiformy  to  the  Pro-  was  a  deputation.    The  members  iii«- 

Tisional    Goyemment,     which    was  diately  be^sn  to  thunder  »t  ibe  4i«n 

received   at   the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  *nd  clamour  for  admittance.    A  duj 

an  immense    crowd    with    cries    of  orator  has  since  boasted  ««*>  ?» »*J 

^' A  basks  Aristocrats !  on  ne  passe    J««»  ?»'  **»«!  "^"S^^'^iT^rfi 
»ffl«  M»    Tt  IB  r\t\  Tu^An^n..  ♦!,«  xr«*:^««i     "*▼«  been  done— that  not  a  «iep  ^ 

&1  a™  ItTr^h  .i<.!^I"*^^'J    «^«  t*k««  without  exteroU  i»l«l*- 
«S«!?«.  J\*^'','^/™***j  ^^    »"*  *•»*  tlw  people  had  to  w»  W 

pcrty    are    to  be    alilte  discarded  I    foie  the  Piorisioml  Gowmw*  «» 
Ignorance  and  a  sympathy  with  the    anaoanee  ■  repnblie.  Since  thit  wm» 

*  ''  La  plus  grande  erreur  centre  laqnelle  il  faille  piemunir  la  popuUtion  de  bos 
campagnesy  c'est  que  pour  are  representant  il  soit  n^bessaire  d'avoir  de  I'^oeiQM 
ou  de  la  fortune."— 0»rctc?at«  rf«  Mwittrt  d'lnstruction  pMique,  Mart  9«<6,184«. 
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the  depvtattons  may  be  wid  never  to 
hate  eeaud  in  Paris,  For  the  first 
week  they  did  net  «lfoet  a  distuictire 
ebaiaeter,  hot  came  as  accident  had 
thrown  them  together  —  ten  tkousaMd 
Jrom  tki$  guarterf  and  twenty  thcma/ui 
from  that;  sometimet  the  people^  and 
mmetimeM  fA«  National  Guard,  or  a  med- 
ittf  of  all  90ri$.  In  tkoee  days  they  were 
armed,  Lamartine  had  to  tarn  oat  six 
times  a-day,  make  gesturea  half  an  hour 
for  a  hearing;  and  then  spend  his  brilliant 
eloquence  on  a  field  of  bayonets  and 
hlooses.  When  the  poet  had  sunk  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  the  indefatigable  depu- 
tation adjourned  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  drew  fbrth  M.  Ledm  Rol- 
lin,  who  had  not  learned  his  way  about 
the  apartments,  or  the  names  of  the  offi- 
eials»  belbre  he  was  required  to  promul- 
gate, off-hand,  a  complete  system  fur  the 
internal  administration  of  France.  It  is 
possible  that  his  first  thoughts  might 
haye  been  as  good  as  his  second  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  demand  was  neyerthe- 
less  premature.  The  stream  of  deputa- 
tion has  since  become  less  turbid,  Tiolenty 
and  fhll ;  but  it  has  been  quite  continu- 
ous, and,  to  all  appearance,  Lahiinr  et 
lahetnr  in  omm  foltAUis  cevum. 

**  We  belieye  there  is  not  a  single 
branch  of  employment  or  of  idleness  in 
Paris,  that  has  not  marched  en  masss  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demand  more  wages, 
lem  work,  certainty  of  employment,  and  a 
reUasefrom  all  tie  ml^s  and  restriotions 
wkiek  tke  ewperienee  of  their  masters  had 
found  to  be  necessary.  It  is  unwise  to 
damp  the  expectations  of  fire  thousand 
armed  men.  In  some  eases,  therefore, 
the  goTenment  oapitalated  on  rather 
hard  terms.  By  and  by  it  adopted  what 
we  really  think  the  best  possible  altema- 
tave.  It  requested  the  trades  to  nomi- 
nate their  sereral  deputies,  and  set  the 
operatiTC  parliament  to  adjust  all  its 
riTal  pretensions  at  the  Luxembourg. 
Then  there  came  deputations  of  women, 
«f  stadents,  of  pawnbrokers'  tickets,  of 
bankers,  of  bread-eaters,  of  bread-makers, 
of  cabmen,  of  'bnssmen,  of  sailors,  of 
porten,  of  every  thing  that  had,  or  had 
not,  an  office  and  a  name.  France,  of 
coarse,  has  had  the  precedence,  baring, 
in  a  maoner,  the  flnt  start  ;  but  the 
aatiens  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  find 
room  in  the  endless  procession.  All  the 
worid  will  run  into  it  in  time.  The  yast 
eolnmn  is  just  beginning  to  form  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  slowly  debouch- 
ing ronnd  the  Caspian  Sea.  Already  we 
see  a  hundred  European  sections.  They 
follow  in  one  another's  trail.  An  Ana- 
charsis  Cloots  is  waiting  to  receiTC  them 
at  the  barriers,  and  marshal  them  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille."— Ttmet,  March  15, 1848. 
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This  state  of  matters  is  certainly 
abundantly  formidable  to  France  and 
to  Europe.  A  great  experiment  is 
making  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
working- classes  governing  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  state,  without  the 
aid  of  property  or  edacation.  Fnmce 
has  become  a  huge  trmlei-union^  the 
committee  of  which  forms  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  the  decrees  of 
which  compose  the  foundation  of  the 
future  government  of  the  republic. 
Such  an  experiment  is  certainly  new 
In  human  affairs.  No  previous  ex* 
ample  of  it  is  to  be  found,  at  least,  in 
the  old  world ;  for  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that  the  republic  of  1793,  steeped 
in  blood,  engrossed  in  war,  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation,  is  a  precedent  to 
which  the  present  regeneration  of 
society  will  refer,  in  support  of  the 
principles  they  are  now  reducing  to 
practice.  We  fear  its  state  has  been 
not  less  justly  than  graphically  de- 
scribed by  one  of  our  most  aistin- 
guished  correspondents,  who  says — 
'^  They  are  sitting  as  at  a  panto- 
mime; every  thing  is  grand  and  glo- 
rious ;  France  is  regenerated,  and  aU 
is  flourish  of  trumpets.  Meanwhile 
France  is  utterly  insane — a  vast  hmatic 
asylum  uMout  its  doctors,^^ 

The  present  state  of  Paris,  (March 
21,^  and  the  germs  of  social  conflict 
which  are  beginning  to  emerge  from 
amidst  the  triumph  of  the  Six^iaUsts, 
may  be  judged  of  firom  the  following 
extracts  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  dated  Paris,  18th 
March  : — 

^  Paris,  Friday  Erening. — There  has 
been  another  day  of  great  excitement  and 
alarm  in  Paris.  Upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  working  classes  congregated 
in  the  Champs  Eljstfs,  and  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  assure 
the  Goremment  that  it  might  depend 
upon  their  assistance  against  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  to  coerce  it,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came.  I  need  hardly 
inform  you  that  this  formidable  demon- 
stration is  intended  as  a  centre  coup  to 
the  protest  presented  by  the  Nationid 
Guards  yesterday,  against  M.  Ledm  Rol- 
lings decree  dissolring  the  grenadier  and 
light  companies  of  the  National  Guards. 
It  is  not  the  least  alarming  feature  in 
this  affair,  that  it  exhibits  an  amount  of 
discipline  among  the  working  classes,  and 
a  promptitude  of  execution,  which  are 
but  too  sure  indications  both  of  the  power 
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and  the  nadinwft  of  the  leaden  ofi  the 
morement  to  do  mieGhief.    It  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  demonstratioa  took 
place  which  difipleaeed  the  masses  ;  yet, 
in  one  short  night,  the  order  goes  fbrth, 
the  arrangements  are  made,  and  hefbre 
ojdinary  mortals  are  ont  of  their  heds, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  working  ciaesesare 
nnnlialled  under  their  leaden,  and  on 
their  marofa.  to  make  a  danopstalion  of 
their  fona^  in  preaenca  of  the  exeeutiTe 
gOTemraentf— a.  desionetration  which,  on. 
the  present  ocoasion,  to  he  sure,  is  faYOur- 
able  to  the  Govemment,  hut  which  to- 
morrow may  be  against  it.    Who  have 
the  ordera   proceeded  from  that  drew 
together  these  masses  \    How  wen  they 
brought  togetiier  1    The  affiiir  is  iuTolved 
in  mystery,  but  then  is  enough  in  it  to 
show  an  amount  of  organisation  for  which 
the  publio  was  not  pnpared  ;  and  which 
ought  to  show  all  those  within  its  open- 
tion  that  they  an  sitting  npon  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.    The  fact  is — and  there 
is  no  denying  or  ooncealing  it — Paris  .is 
in  ^e  possession,  ol  the  clubs,  who  rule 
not  only  it,  but  the  ostensible  goyemment. 
The  National  Guards,  so  powerful  only  a 
week  ago,  an  now  impotent  whether  for 
good  or  evil.    *^  A  house  divided  against 
itself   cannot    stand."      The    National 
Guards  hare  <inaml]ed.    The  Chaaseun 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  oompagnies 
d'Uite~^ihe  eompagnitt  d'Hite  will  not 
f^texnise   with   the    Chaaseun.      The 
eighty-four  thousand  men,  who  formed 
the  National  Guards  befon  the  24th  of 
February,  look  with  contempt  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  men 
thrust  into  their  ranks  by  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  for  election  purposes,  and  call  them 
eanaiUe.    The  new  levies  feel  that  they 
cannot  compete  in  wealth  with  the  good 
company  in  which  they  so  unexpectedly 
find  themselves,  and  they  call  the  old 
guards  artdoerait.    Add  to  this  the  dis- 
edntent  of  the  grenadier  and  light  com- 
paniesat  beingdeprived  of  their  distanotive 
associations  and  dnss,  the  displeasnn  of 
the  old  officen,  who  an  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  epaulettes  by  their  new 
and  demOotatio  associates,  and  the  in* 
tiigaing  of  the  would-be  officen  to  secun 
a-  majority  of  suffrages  in  their  own 
fsarour,  and  you  may  arrive  at  a  judgment 
of  the  slight  chance  then  is    of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  pnsent  day  unit- 
ing for  any  one  purpose  or  object.    The 
nsult  of  this  is  obvious.    In  case  of  an 
outbnak,  the  National  Guards,  who  wen 
so  usefhl  in  re-establifthing  ofter  on  the 
two  days  after  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe,  could  no  longer  be  depended  on. 
Paris    would,  be  in  the  possession    of 
the  mob,  and  that  mob  is  under  the 
direotion  of  leaden  composed  of  the 
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worst   aadt  the   moat  UBaanpolsii  if 
demagognesJ' 

Th^  sme  conrespoDddBt  addt:— 

"^  The  financial  and  commaimil  emit 
which  has  created  suoh  ravages  hm  fn 
the  last  week  is  r^idly  extesdiag.  I 
have  already  ^ven  you  a  dtstmaiagllit 
of  private  banken  who  have  been  obligel 
to  suspend  payment.  Another  huk* 
though  not  one  of  any  great  naas^ms 
spoken  of  yesterday  aa  bemg  oa  the  eve 
of  bankruptcy  ;  hut  on  inquiry,  1  fiid 
that  the  bank^is  still  open  this  mfioio^ 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  oo&tiiuia 
so  to  the  end  of  the  day.  I  abstainfion 
mentioning  the  name.  The  OQauBiraai 
world  is  just  in  as  deep  distrea  m  ti» 
financial  world.  Every  broMek  of  (ratlr 
is  paralysed.  It  is  useless  to  atteapt  t» 
give  particular  xiames  or  even  tnMlH.  1 
shall,  therefore,  only  mentioB,thatiaMe 
branch  of  trade,  which  is  geaeiaUj  easr 
sidered  one  of  the  richest  in  Ihaei^ 
namely,  the  metal  trade, thereisaBaJBoA 
total  suspension  of  payments.  Itiiiwt 
that  the  traden  have  not  property,  bat 
that  they  cannot  turn  it  into  eaaiu  TUf 
have  acceptances  to  meet,  and  thej  Ixn 
acceptances  in  hand^hnt  they  eanaoiim 
what  is  due  by  them,  for  they  emnstgi 
what  othen  owe  In  short,  (nuirttiMra- 
lytedf  for  the  medium  by  whioh  it  a 
ordinarily  carried  on  has  disappeand.  Is 
other  trades  precisely  the  sane  onua- 
stances  occur ;  but  I  only  mentieB  thi» 
one  trade  as  showini;  the  position  of  i^ 
othen.  How  long  is.  this  to  last  <  Ne 
one  can  say  ;  but  one  thing  eeitun  i^ 
that  no  symptom  of  amelioratien  hu 
hitherto  shown  itself!" — Moma^drva^ 
tWe,  March  20. 

As  the  experiment  now  mikiDf 
in  France  is  news  and'  in  the  high* 
est  degree  important,  so  it  is  te  tli9^ 
last  degree  to  be  wished  that  it 
may  go  on  undisturbed.  The  other 
powers  of  Europe  cannot  be  too  modi 
on  their  guard  against  it ;  but  no 
armed  intervention  should  be  at- 
tempted, if  fWice  retains  the  pa- 
cific attltnde  she  has  hitherto  held  in 
regard  to  otiier  states.  The  repute- 
licans  of  that  oonntry  have  sever 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  fiist  Bevelih 
tion  terminated  in  internal  blood^T 
military  despotism,  and  foreign  sub- 
jugation, because  it  was  not  let  alone 
—because  the  Girondists  plunged  it 
into  war,  in  order  to  proYide  a  vent 
for  the  ardent  passions  and  vehemeDt 
aspirations  of  the  unemployed  mnlj- 
tudes  in  that  oonntry.  LamaitiBe  ad- 
mits, in  hifl  celebrated  circidarfth^^ 
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1792  '^  war  was  aneoesaitjto France." 
He  disclaims,  as  eveiy  man  of  the 
least  knowledge  on  the  subject  most 
do,  the  idea  tlut  it  was  provoked  bj 
the  Earopean  powers,  who,  it  la  hii^ 
todcattj  known,  were  dra?m  into  it 
when  whollj  nnprepared,  and  tiB  nn- 
willing  ae  a  conscientions  Anther  of 
»  lamiij  is  forced  into  a  doeL  La- 
martnie  says  t^  same  necessity  no 
longer  exists — that  the  world  has 
become  pacific,  and  that  internal 
regeneration,  not  foreign  conquest,  is 
the  end  of  this  revolntion.  We  hope 
it  is  so.  •  We  are  sure  it  is  ardendy 
desured  in  this  country  that  pacific 
relations  should  not  be  disturbed  with 
the  ^«at  repobllc,  proyided  she  keeps 
within  her  own  territory,  and  dfi«s 
not  seek  to  assua^B  her  thirst  at 
foreign  fountains.  By  all  means  let 
the  long  wished -for  experiment  be 
made.  Let  it  be  seen  how  society  can 
get  on  without  the  direction  of  pro- 
perty and  knowledge.  Let  it  be  seen 
into  what  sort  of  state  the  doctrines 
of  the  Socialists  and  St  Sunonians, 
the  dictates  <tf  the  trades-unions,  the 
eUmonr  of  the  wwking  masses,  will 
speMly  reduce  society.  Theirs  be 
the  g^oiy  and  the  honour  if  tiie  expe- 
riment sncoeeds — ^theirs  the  disgrace 
and  the  obloquy  if  it  fails.  Let  all 
other  nations  stand  aloof,  and  witness 
the  great  experiment — "a  dear  stage 
and  no  favour"  be  the  nniversal 
maxim.  Bat  let  every  other  people 
abstain  fitwi  imitating  the  example, 
t^tt  ieseen  kow  the  expenmentkas 
sueceeehd  in  the  great  parent  republic. 
It  wDl  be  time^  enough  to  f<^ow  its 
foc^t^s  when  experience  has  proved 
it  ia  condudve  to  human  happiness 
and  social  stability. 

But  while,  as  udently  as  any  So- 
cialist in  existence,  we  defMrecate  the 
oommeneement  of  hostilities  by  any 
ISoropean  power,  and  earnestly  desire 
to  see  the  great  social  experiment 
now  making  in  France  brought  to  a 
pacific  issne,  in  order  that  its  practi- 
cability and  expedience  may  for  ever 
be  detenoined  among  men,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  things  may  take  a  diffe- 
rent issue  in  that  country.  It  is 
posnble  —  tiiongh  God  forbid  we 
should  say  it  is  probable—that  the 
great  repi&riic  may,  from  internal  suf- 


fermg,  be  driven  to  foreign  ageression. 
This,  on  Lamartine's  own  admiseion, 
has  happened  once:  it  may  happen 
twice.  France  has  four  hundred 
tiiousand  regular  troops  under  arms ; 
and  every  man  capable  of  bearing  a 
musket  is  to  be  forthwith  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  that  body  have  akeady 
been  taken  into  regular  and  perma- 
nent pay,  at  thirty  sous,  or  about 
fifteenpence,  a-day,  and  sent  to  the 
frontier.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
soon  this  iuunense  and  excited  mass, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  little 
food  in  their  stomachs,  may  drive  the 
government,  as  in  1792  they  did  that 
of  the  Girondists,  on  Lamartine's 
admission,  into  foreign  warfare.  It 
behoves  Europe  to  be  on  its  guard. 
Fortunately  the  course  which  its  gov- 
ernments should  pursue  in  such  an 
event  lies  cleai*  and  open.  They  have 
only  to  resume  the  Treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  concluded  in  1813,  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  the  great  military  republic 
of  which  Napol^  was  the  head.  Let 
that  treaty  be  secretly  but  immediate- 
ly renewed  as  a  purely  defensive 
league.  Let  no  one  think  of  attacking 
France ;  but  the  moment  that  France 
invades  any  other  power,  let  the  four 
great  powers  forthwith  bring  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  each  into  the 
field.  Let  not  the  wretched  mistake 
be  again  committed,  of  the  others 
looking  tamely  on  when  one  is  as- 
siuled  —  ^*et  dum  singnli  pugnant, 
universi  vinonntur."*  The  moment 
the  French  oroas  the  Bhine  or  the 
Alps,  the  states  of  Eurc^  most  stand 
side  by  side  as  they  did  at  Leipsic 
and  Waterioo,  if  they  would  avoid 
another  long  period  of  oppression  by 
the  conquering  republicans. 

Kearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr  Burke  observed — "  The  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophists, 
economists,  and  calculators  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never  more 
shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty 
to  rank  and  sex — ^that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
unbonght  grace  of  life — the  cheap 
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defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiments — \&  gone.  It  is  gone,  that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
of  honour,  which  felt  a  stam  like  a 
wound,  which  inspired  courage  while 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which- 
vice  itself  lost  half  of  its  evil,  by  los- 
ing all  its  grossness."*  What  a 
commentary  on  these  well-known 
and  long-admired  words  have  recent 
events  afforded!  It  is  indeed  gone, 
the  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex  —  the 
proud  submission,  the  dignified  obe- 
dience, the  subordintUion  of  the  hearty 
which  formeriy  characterised  and 
horned  the  states  of  modem  Europe. 
"With  more  courage  than  the  German 
Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
fronted  the  revolutionary  mob  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  no  swords 
leapt  from  their  scabbards  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  her  noble 
appeal  was  made  to  the  loyalty  of 
I^[^ce — no  generous  hearts  found 
vent  in  the  words,  "  Moriamur  pro 
rege  nostra,  Maria  Theresa  !^*  It  could 
no  longer  be  said — 

^    Fair   Austria    spread  her   monnifal 
charms — 
The  Queen,  the  beauty,  roused  the 
world  to  arms." 

Xhe  infuriated  rabble  pointed  their 
muskets  at  the  royal  heroine,  and 
the  few  loyal  members  of  the  assembly 
were  glad  to  purchase  her  safety  by 
removing  her  from  the  disgraceful 
scene.  Not  a  shot  was  thereafter 
fired ;  not  a  show  even  of  resistance 
to  the  plebeian  usurpation  was  made. 
An  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  five  hundred  thousand  National 
Guards,  thirty-four  millions  of  men, 
in  a  moment  forgot  their  loyalty, 
broke  their  oaths,  and  surrendered 
their  country  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies, 
the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  tyrants. 

"  The  unboueht  grace  of  life,"  says 
Mr  Burke,  "the  cheap  defence  of 
natiofis^  is  at  an  end."  What  a  com- 
mentary has  the  triumph  of  the 
Barricades,  the  goveniment  of  Louis 
Philippe,  afforded  on  these  words! 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  in  his  Financial 
Report,  has  unfolded  the  state  of  the 
French  finances,  the  confrision  and 
.disastrous  state  of  which  he  is  fain  to 
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ascribe  to  the  prodigal  expenditure 
and  unbounded  corruption  of  Loois 
Philippe.    He  tells  us,  and  we  doBbt 
not  with  truth,  that  during  the  seven- 
teen  years  of  his  goveniment,  the 
expenditure  has  been  raised  from 
900,000,000  francs,  (£86,000,000,)  to 
1700,000,000  francs,  (£68,000,000;) 
that  the  debt  has  been  incmsed  dnr- 
ing  that  period  by  £64,000,000;  tnd 
that  the  nation  was  numing,  mder 
his  direction,  headlong  mto  tk  golf 
of  national  bankruptcy.  Heobeenres, 
with  a  sigh,  how  moderate  in  com- 
parison, how  cheap  in  expenditure,  and 
pacific  in  conduct,  was  the  gOTcrn- 
ment  of  Charies  X.,  wbich  nerer 
brought     its     expenditure    np  to 
£40,000,000.    It   is  aU  trne-it  is 
what  we  predicted  eighteen  ycin  ago 
would  be  the  inevitable  resnltofademo- 
cratic  revolt ;  it]  is  the  consumnatioa 
we  invariably  predicted  of  the  tran^ 
ports  following  the  fall  of  Chiries  X. 
The  republicans,  now  so  loud  in  repro- 
bation of  theexpenditureof  theCitiz«D 
King,  forget  that  his  throne  was  <rf  their 
own  making ;  that  he  was  a  mxoM 
democratic  usurper;  that  hig  power 
was  established  to  the  sonnd  of  the 
shouts  of  the  republicans  in  aUEmopei 
amidst  the  smoke  of  the  Barricades. 
A  usurping  government  is  necessarily 
and  invariably  more  costly  than  t 
legitimate  one ;  because,  having  lost 
the  loyalty  of  the  heart,  it  has  no 
foundation  to  rest  on,  but  the  twrors 
of  the  senses,  or  the  seductiona  of  in- 
terest.   It  was  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  William  IH.  in  ten  years 
raised  the  expenditure  of  GreatBrrtam 
from  £l,800,000a-year,  to£6,000,W 
and  that,  in  the  first  twenty  years  tf 
the  English  government  wtafPf? 
to  the  Bevolution,  the  national  debt 
had    increased    from    £600,000  Jo 
£54,000,000.    When  the  «»»,•" 
cheap  bond   of  loyalty  is  brokeii, 
government  has  no  resource  oat  aj 
appeal  to  the  passions  or  interna  « 
the  people.    The  Convention  tned  an 
appeal  to  their  republican  passioi* 
and  they  brought  on  the  Beign  « 
Terror.    Napoleon  tried  an  ap^» 
their  military  passions,  and  hebrwipK 
on   the   subjugation  of  France  oj 
Europe.    Louis  Philippe,  as  the  «^ 
remaining  resource,  appealed  to  unar 
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selfish  interests,  and  he  indaced  the 
reyolution  of  1848.  Mankind  cannot 
escape  from  the  gentle  inflaence  of 
moral  obligations,  bnt  to  fall  nnder 
the  reaction  of  conquest,  the  debase- 
ment of  cormption,  or  the  government 
of  force. 

Bnt  aU  these  goyemments,  say  the 
republicans,  fell,  because  they  de- 
parted from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  because  they  became 
corrupted  by  power  as  soon  as  they 
had  tasted  its  sweets.  But  even  sup- 
posing this  were  true, — supposing 
that  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Bob^pierre, 
Kapoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
all  overthrown,  not  because  theytook 
the  only  method  left  open  to  them  to 
preserve  the  support  of  the  senators, 
bnt  because  they  departed  from  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution;  do  the 
repnblicans  not  see  that  the  very  an- 
nouncement of  that  &ct  is  the  most  de- 
cisive condemnation  of  their  system  of 
government?  Do  they  expect  to  find 
liberals  more  eloquent  than  Mirabeau, 
republicans  more  energetic  than 
Danton,  sociaUsts  more  ardent  than 
Robespierre,  generals  more  capaMe 
than  Napoleon,  citizen  kings  more 
astute  than  Louis  Philippe?  Re- 
publican power  must  be  committed 
to  some  one.  Mankind  cannot  exist 
an  hour  without  a  government :  the 
first  act  of  the  infuriated  and  vic- 
torious rabble  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  to  name  a  Provi- 
fiional  one.  But  if  experience  has 
proved  that  intellect  the  most 
powerful,  patriotism  the  most  ardent, 
genius  the  most  transcendaat,  pene- 
taration  the  most  piercing,  experience 
the  most  extensive,  are  invariably 
shmwrecked  amidst  the  temptations 
ana  the  shoals  of  newly  acquired  re- 
publican power,  do  they  not  see 
that  it  is  not  a  form  of  government 
adapted  for  the  weakness  of  humanity ; 
and  thai  if  the  leaders  of  revolution 
are  noi  impelled  to  destruction  by  an 
external  and  overbearing  necessity, 
they  are  infalliblv  seduc^  into  it  by 
the  passions  which,  amidst  the  novelty 
of  newly  acquired  power,  arise  in 
thehr  own  breasts?  In  either  case, 
a  revolution  government  must  ter- 
minate in  its  own  destruction, — in 


private  suflferings  and  public  dis- 
asters; and  so  it  will  be  with  the 
government  of  M.  Lamartine  and  that 
of  the  new  National  Assembly,  as  it 
has  been  with  all  those  which  have 
preceded  it. 

**  Dens  patiens,"  says  St  Augustin, 
"quia  »temu8."* — ^What  an  awful 
commentaiy  on  this  magnificent  text 
have  recent  events  afibrdedl  Eighteen 
years  ago  Louis  Philippe  for&;ot  his 
loyalty  and  broke  his  oath ;  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  elevated  himself 
to  power  by  successful  treason ;   he 
adopted,  if  he  did  not  make,  a  revo- 
lution.   He  sent  his  lawful  monarch 
into  exile ;  he  prevented  the  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ; 
he  for  ever  severed  France  firom  its 
lawful  sovereigns.    What  has  been 
the  result  of  his  usurpation  ?    Where 
are  now  his  enduring  projects,  his 
family  alliances,  his  vast  army,  his 
consolidated  power?    During  seven- 
teen years  he  laboured  with  indefa- 
tigable industry  and  great  ability  to 
establish  his  newly  acquired  authority, 
and  secure,  by  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  power,  the  perpetual  exile  of  th^ 
lawful  sovereign  of  France.  Loud  and 
long  was  the  applause  at  first  bestowed 
by  the  liberal  party  in  Europe  on  the 
usurpation ;  great  was  the  triumph  of 
the  bourgeoisie  in  every  state  at  see- 
ing a  lawful  monarch  overturned  by 
a  weU-concerted  urban  revolt,  and  the 
National  converted  into  a  Praetorian 
Guard,  which  could  dispose  of  crowns 
at  pleasure.    But  meanwhile  the  jus- 
tice of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept.    The  means  taken  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  consolidate  his  power,  and 
which  were  in  truth  the  only  ones 
that  remained  at  his  disposal,  con- 
summated his  ruin.    His  steady  ad- 
herence   to   peace    dissatisfied    the 
ardent  spirits  which  sought  for  war ; 
his  firm  internal  government  discon- 
certed the  republicans;  his  vast  in- 
ternal expenditure  drew  after  it  a 
serious   embarrassment   of   finance. 
He  could  not  appeal  to  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  the  generous,  for  he  was  a 
usurper;  he  could  not  rest  on  the 
support  of  the  multitude,  for  they 
would    have    driven   the    state   to 
ruin;   he  could  not  rally  the  army 
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round  his  throne,  for  tiiey  would  have 
impelled  him  into  war.  ThoB  he 
could  rest  only  on  the  selfish  interests ; 
and  great  was  the  skill  with  which  he 
worked  on  that  poweiM  principle  in 
human  affairs.  But  a  government 
which  stands  on  selfish  feelings  alone 
is  a  castle  bmlt  on  sand;  the  first 
wind  of  adversity  leyels  it  with  the 
dust.  Kapoleon's  throne  was  founded 
on  this  princ^le,  for  he  sacrificed  to 
warlike  selfishness;  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  same,  for  he  sacrificed  to  paci- 
fic selfishness.  Both  have  undergone 
the  stem  but  just  law  of  retribution. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  has  been  meted  out  to  both. 
To  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  so  many 
foreign  princes  into  banishment,  and 
subverted  so  many  gallant  states,  a 
defeat  in  the  field,  a  melancholy  exile, 
and  unbefiriended  death,  in  a  foreign 
land;  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
dethroned  his  lawful  sovereign,  and 
carried  the  standard  of  treason  into 
the  halls  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  fate 
wiiich  he  allotted  to  Charles  X.,  that 
of  being  expelled  with  still  greater 
ignominy  from  the  same  hails,  being 
compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  the 
stranger,  and  see  his  dynasty  driven 
firom  their  usurped  throne  amidst  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

"  If  absolute  power,**  says  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  '^  shall  re-establish  itself 
in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  de- 
mocratic states  of  Europe,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  assume  a  form  unknown 
to  our  fathers.  When  the  great  fa- 
milies and  the  spirit  of  daniSiip  pre- 
vailed, the  individual  who  had  to 
contend  with  tyranny  never  found  him- 
self alone — ^he  was  supported  by  his 
clients,  his  relations,  his  Mends.  But 
-whea  the  estates  are  divided,  and  races 
confounded,  where  shall  we  find  the 
spirit  of  family  ?  What  form  will  re- 
main in  the  influences  of  habit  among 
a  people  changing  perpetually,  where 
every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  pre- 
cedent in  previous  disorders,  where 
every  crime  can  be  justified  by  an  ex- 
ample ;  where  nothing  exists  of  suffi- 
cient antiquity  to  render  its  destruc- 
tion an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing 
can  be  figured  so  new  that  men  are 
afraid  to  engage  in  it  ?    What  resis- 
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tanoe  would  mann< 
already  reodved  so  many  akocks? 
What  would  public  opinion  do,  when 
twenty  persons  do  not  exist  boond  to- 
getiier  by  any  common  tie ;  wtaiyoa 
can  no  more  meet  with  a  sun^  a  &- 
mily,  a  body  corporate,  or  a  iiuB  of 
society,  which  could  represent  or  act 
upon  that  opinion;  where eacli  ckiaQB 
is  equally  poor,  equally  ImpoleDt, 
equally  isolated,  tmd  com  onljf  €ppo$e 

strength  of  the  Central  Oovenmmmtf 
To  figure  any  thing  equal  to  the  i«s- 
ponsM  which  would  tiiea  be  estab- 
lished amongst  us,  we  woidd  require 
to  recur  not  to  our  own  annals;  we 
would  be  forced  to  go  back  to  those 
frightful  periods  of  tyranny,  when, 
manners  being  cocrupted,  old  reooHec- 
tions  effaced,  habits  destroyed,  opi- 
nions wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its 
asylum  under  the  laws,  men  made  a 
sport  of  the  people,  and  princes  worn 
out  the  clemency  of  heaven  rather 
than  the  patience  of  their  sobyeela. 
They  are  blind  indeed  who  look  for 
democratic  equality  m  the  monardij 
of  Henry  rv.  and  Louis  XIV."*  Whst 
a  commentary  on  tiiis  teniUe  pro- 
phecy have  recent  events  suppfied! 
The  revolutionists  say,  that  France  is 
entering  the  last  phase  of  tlie  revola- 
tion. — ^It  is  tme,  it  is  entering  it;  hut 
it  is  the  last  phase  of  pnmahinent 
to  which  it  is  blindly  hnnying.  The 
sins  of  the  fsthers  are  abovt  to  be 
visited  on  the  thiid  generati<HL  1\> 
talk  of  real  fineedom,  stable  institu- 
tions, protected  industry,  social  hap- 
piness, in  such  a  country,  iaoot  of  the 
question.  With  their  own  haada,  in 
the  first  great  convulsion,  th^  de- 
stroyed all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom 
in  the  land,  and  nothing  remains  tt> 
them,'[aiter  the  madness  of  aodaGsai 
has  run  its  course,  bat  the  equally  of 
despotism.  Ihey  have  thrown  cit 
the  laws  of  God  iad  man,  and  Provi- 
dence will  leave  their  punishaaent  to 
theur  own  hands.  ^^The  Bomaas,'* 
says  Gibbon,  ^  aspfared  to  be  equal: 
they  were  levelled  by  the  eguaMty  of 
Asiatic  bondageJ'^ 

Amidst  so  many  mommiulsul^ects 
of  contemplation,  there  is  one  conn- 
deration  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
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Yieir,  of  gnat:  importuuie  in^  the 
pmait  oraiditioir  of  tids'  ooiintiy^ 
^Oiis  BBvolntiDiL  IsL  ficaaea  taeing:  at 
TVPdt.  of  laboiiB  against  capital;  ita 
&aA.  ponndple-ia  a>  deadfy  hutUit^  te 
^prmcqde  offirce^imd^   HhATeemt 
barbawwa  e3q>ii]siflB  of  tiie  Sndiidi 
Iflbonrew  firom'  I^noae^  sevwal  l£oae- 
sanda  in.  nnmbar,  after  havmg  en- 
riched the  amntryby  their  labour,  and: 
tanght.  it  by  their  example,  poovea 
idwfe^sfiiipathyfcHeigiLindiist^meeta 
Willi  firom- the-  gseat  and  Jrotarnimng' 
npnbiso;     The  confiacation  <tf  their. 
havd'^ifiDn  eaRunga  b^r  Iha  ceMatiow' 
of  the  asvinga'  banks  to  pay  mora 
than  a  tenth  in  oaata,  ehowa  wlmt  th^ 
hanpa  to  expect  fram.  the  joalicer  and 
aoiranej  ofi  ita  gpyemment,.  *  With 
the  xiaaof  tfaeirooanmnniat  and  aocialiat 
pert^r  in  Eranee  to-  poirar,  whoae* 
abeminaticai'ia  capital,  whose  idol.ia* 
lalMnir,.it  may  with,  ceitainliy  be  pre*^ 
dieted   that  the  MameMt  ancL  most 
Mmbendimff  pnMdtitm  ofBritak  goods 
wSL  twtoH^imt^u  be  adoirtad  6u'  tiio 
ffnai  jMaathropio^  and  Jkatenimag 
repmbhe:.  All  othor  oonntnea  which- 
follow  in  any  degise  the  example-  of. 
the*  giaat  parent  repaidiG,  by  the 
pepoliiriaing  of  their  institnttbna,  inSl^ 
firom  theinflnenoe  of  the  labonr  party, 
do  the  same..   Ameriea  already  draiwa 
nmeteen  miDionr  dolian,  or  neaiiy 
£4,000,000  8tarlihg,.ficonL  ita.imports, 
thegreaterpartof  which  is  a«  dh*ect 
tax.  levied,  on  the  industry*  of  this- 
conntiy^.     ReeipEocify^  always  one- 
sided, will  ere-  long  be  absolutely  iso- 
lated.   We  shall  be,. 

**  Feniiiu  divisoa  orbe  BHiftimos,*** 

even  more  by  our  policy  than,  oar 
situation. 

What  chance  there  is  of  free-trade 
doctrines  being  adopted  by  the  present 
socialist  and  fi^-trade  government  in 
France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Constitu- 
tumnel: — 

^  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  consamer,  such  as 
the  free-traderft  represent  him  to  us,  a 
strange  creation  1  He  is,  as  he  has  been 
wittily  described,  a  fantastic  being — a 
monster  who  has  a  month  and  a  stomach 
to  consnme  prodnce,  but  who  has  neither 
legs  to  move  nor  arms  to  work.  We  do 
not  fear  that  the  operative  classes  will 
saiTer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  those 
doctrines.  We  are  aware  that  they  have 
constantly  rejected   them   through  the 


oigana  of  the  press-  nuuea  esaeotally 
chaiged  with  the  defence  of  their  inters 
ests  ;  but.it  behoves  them. likewise  that 
the  ProTisional  Government,  should  re- 
main on  its  guard  against  principles 
which  would  he  ^ill  m6re  dtBtutrous  under 
existing  eircufiukmces,  M.  Bethmont,  the 
minister  ofoommeree,  has'deelared^  in*  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  ihe  asBodation 
for  the  defence'  of  national-  li^beiu^  that 
harvfonld  never  gnmt  flmilities  of  whieh 
the  oonso^enoefl  wosld  be  calonlated  to* 
i^jnre  onr  mannfiMtiiBBra»  We  see  by 
thLs- declaration  that  the.  di^psitions  of 
the  Provisional  Government  are  gpod. 
The  very  inquiry  which  is  now  being  held 
to  devise  means  to  ameliorate  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  operatives, 
ought  to  confirm  Uie  goremment  in  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  tiie  system  uMek 
pmtectB  industry.  Let  us  inquire  what 
the  conseqnenoe  would  be,  in  flust,  if  we^ 
were  fso  imprudent  a&  to  saflbrr  fineign 
produce  to  enter*  Fnnee  tea  of  duty. 
Political  eeenomy  teaobe»na  that,  wagea 
find  their  balanee  in  oonseqnenfie  of  the 
competition  existing  between,  nations.;, 
but  they  find  their  equilibrium  by  falling,, 
and  not  by  rising.  If  that  were  not  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  struggle.  Now,  if  we 
opened  our  ports,  thi»  cruel  necessity 
would  become  the  more  imperious'  fbr 
us,  as,  being  placed  opposite-  to  Bas^and  . 
in  conditions  of  inferiority^  giaiaer  in 
rei^ect*  to  capital,  to  the  meana  of  tmnfl- 
pert,  and  to  the  price  of  mattersof  the 
first  neoessity,  we  could  not  redeem  those 
disadvantages  except  by  a  reduction  or 
vrages.  This,  in  fact,  would  be  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  operative." — Con^iUUionnely, 
March  16, 1848. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
republican  and'  socialist'  l^mph  in 
tho  neighbouring'  kingdom,  and  the- 
impulse  given  to  liberal  institutions, 
an  inlet  thereby  opened  to  manu- 
facturlDg  jealousy  all  over  the  world. 
Debarred  thus  from  all  possibility  of 
reciprocal  advantages;  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  smallest  benefit  in  re- 
turn, is  it  expedient  for  Great  Britain 
to  continue  any  longer  her  concessions- 
t«  foreign  industry,  or  incur  the  blast- 
ing imputation  of  a  suicidal  policy 
towards  her  own  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  ungrateful  and  selfish  foreigners,, 
who  meet  concessions  with  prohibi* 
tion,  and  industrial  teaching  with  sa- 
vage expulsion  from  the  instructed 
territory.  , 

'*  No  revolution,"  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  ^'  can  succeed  in  any  country^ 
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nnless  it  is  headed  by  a  portion  of  the 
higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  middle 
daases."  Becent  events  have  af- 
forded another  to  the  many  confir- 
mations which  history  affords  of  this 
important  observation.  Had  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  stood  firm, 
the  troops  of  the  line  woold  never 
have  wavered ;  the  government  would 
not  have  been  intimidated ;  a  socialist 
revolution  would  have  been  averted ; 
public  credit  preserved ;  the  savings' 
bank,  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  poor — 
the  public  funds,  the  investment  of  the 
middle  classes— saved  from  destruc- 
tion. When  we  contemplate  the 
dreadful  monetary  crisis  which  has 
been  brought  on  in  France  by  the  re- 
volution ;  when  we  behold  the  bank  of 
France  suspending  payments,  and  all 
the  chief  banks  of  the  metropolis  ren- 
dered bankrupt  by  the  shock ;  when  we 
behold  wealth  in  ship-loads  fiyin^  from 
its  menaced  shores,  and  destitution  in 
crowds  staking  through  its  crowded 
and  idle  streets,  we  are  struck 
with  horror,  and  impressed  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  thankfulness  at  the 
good  sense  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
middle  classes  in  this  country,  which 
has  sa  quickly  crushed  the  efforts  of 
the  seoitious  to  involve  us  in  similar 
calamities.  ^^  The  unbought  lovalty 
of  men, — the  cheap  defence  of  na- 
tions,"—still,  thank  God!  subsists 
amongst  us.  The  poison  of  infi- 
delitv  has  not  destroyed  the  moral 
bonds  of  society — the  rolling-stone  of 
revolution  has  not  crushed  the  insti- 
tutions of  freedom  amongst  us.  There 
are  hearts  to  love  their  country— arms 
to  defend  their  Queen — ^not  less  among 
our  civil  than  our  military  defenders. 
The  pillage  of  Glasgow  on  the  first 


outbreak  of  the  distuilMiices  there, 
their  speedy  suppression,  by  the  energy 
of  the  inhabitants,  has  not  been  lost 
on  the  empire.  It  is  not  in  vain  tluit 
twenty  thousand  constables  cane  fior- 
ward  to  be  enrolled  in  one  dar  in 
Glasgow,  and  eleven  thousand  In 
Mandiester.  We  see  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  the  seditioiu;  thej 
see  what  they  have  to  expect  firom 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
the  whole  virtuous  part  of  the  lower. 
With  such  dispoaitionB  in  bodi. 
Great  Britain  may  be  exposed  to 
local  disorder  or  momentary  alann, 
but  it  can  never  be  seriously  endan- 
gered, or  undergo  that  worst  of  horron 
— ^a  social  revolution.  Nor  will  she, 
with  such  dispositions  in  her  people, 
be  less  prepared  to  assert  the  anciena 
gloiy  of  her  arms,  should  drcom- 
stances  render  that  alternative  neces- 
sary. She  has  no  internal  refbnns 
to  make  that  she  cannot  achieve 
peaceably,  by  the  means  which  her 
constitution  aifords.  Her  giant  strengtk 
slumbers,  not  sleeps.  Our  shq»  of 
war,  in  tiie  noble  words  of  Mr  Can- 
ning, ^*  how  soon  one  of  those  stu* 
pendous  masses,  now  imposing  on 
their  shadows  in  perfect  ^tUness, — 
how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  pa* 
triotism,  or  of  necessity,  it  would 
assume  the  likeness  of  an  animaied 
thing,  instinct  with  Ufl^  and  motion — 
how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were, 
its  swelling  plumage — how  qoidJy 
it  would  put  forth  idl  its  beauty  and 
its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  awaken  its 
dormant  thunder!*' — ^how  soon  would 
the  flag  of  Waterloo  again  be  unfuried 
to  the  breeze ! 
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While  life*8  early  friends  still  snrroimd  ns, 

Yet  another  bright  boor  let  us  pass, 
And  wake  the  old  rafters  around  ns 

With  the  song  and  the  curding  glass. 

For  it  cannot  thus  long  hold  together 

Here  under  the  changeable  moon ; 
To  bloom  for  a  time,  then  to  wither, 

la  the  lot  of  all,  later  or  soon. 

Then  here's  to  the  many  good  fellows 
Who  before  ns  have  tippled  and  langh*d  ; 

Be  they  nnder  the  turf  or  the  billows, 
To  mm  let  this  goblet  be  qnaflTd. 

That  if,  afler  ns,  others  as  merry 

Shall  ke^  np  as  joyous  a  train, 
One  bumper  of  port  or  of  sherry 

To  us  in  our  turn  they  may  drain — 

As  they  keep  up  the  charter  of  joyance. 

As  by  us  was  maintained  in  our  day ; 
Not  to  drown  dull  care  and  annoyance, 

Not  ignobly  to  moisten  our  day ; — 

But  to  raise  an  extempore  shrine, 

Where  Momus,  revisiting  earth, 
May  find  humour  and  whim  yet  divine, 

And  the  glorious  spirit  of  mirth. 

For  Hwas  not  we  were  reckless  of  duty. 

Or  the  sterner  requirements  of  life ; 
'T  was  not  we  were  mindless  of  beauty. 

Or  are  now,  of  home,  children,  and  wife  -, 

But  'tis, — that  the  wandering  hours 

Have  a  singular  frolicsome  way 
Of  scattering  the  fairest  of  flowers 

O'er  moments  of  fellowship  gay ; 

When  fancy  leads  off  to  a  measure 

That  youth  might  mistake  for  its  own, 
As  its  wont  were  to  seek  after  pleasure, 

With  feeling  and  wit  for  its  tone ; 

And  so  vivid  and  bright  the  ideal 

Her  fairy-light  shows  us  the  while. 
That  Diisdom  asks  nothing  more  real, 

And  genius  applauds  with  a  smile. 

Mac. 
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TWO  fiOHinRB. 
«Y  aaOAOS  HUNTI*Y  flO&DOK. 

JIOKT  BliiJtC. 

AN  IMAGINARY  60NNKT,  BT  SIR  WALTBR  SCOTT,  WHILB  OMIMMINO  HIS  SWISS  STORY, 

ANNS  OF  OBBRSTBIN. 

[When  Captain  Sherwill  and  Br  Edmund  Clark  ascended  to  the  saminit  of  Meai 
Blano,  they  wer3  much  sarprised  to  obserre  the  greater  apparent  distanee  aad 
feebler  splendour  of  the  moon  and  stars.  **  The  olomUeM  oaaopy  of  beaTen  was  of 
a  very  dark  blue,  but  with  a  slight  reddishneai  snthe  tinge,  so  as  rather  to  resem- 
ble a  beautiful  deep  yiolet  than  indigo.  .  .  .  Sie  Taolt  of  hearen  appeared 
prodigiously  high  and  distant.  After  two  days'  march  upward,  tke  hius 
seemed  to  have  receded  from  w  mtudi  fatUr  Ifton  we  had  elimhed  towards  it.  . 
Perhaps  there  are  few  phenomena  (adds  Dr  Claric,)  so  caloulated  to  take  an 
pressiye  hold  of  the  imagination.''] 

When  bold  Emprise,  by  thrilling  hopes  md  fears 
Alternate  sway'd,  hath  each  dread  peril  pass'd, 
And  Mont  Blanc^s  snow-bound  summit  xeachM  at  last ; 

Remoter  shine  th^  eternal  starry  spheres, 

More  distant  walks  the  moon  ^mid  darkest  blue, 
Heayen^s  cloudless  dome  dilates,  and  higher  seems ; 

And  way-worn  pilgrim  sees,  with  wond'riiig  iiAw, 
Each  star  dedine,  and  pale  its  wonted  beams  I 

So,  when  Ambition  hath  from  life's  low  yate 
Our  footsteps  lured,  in^en,  danger^s  path  defied, 

WeVe  gain'd  at  length,  with  fortune's  fay'rine  gale. 
The  "  promised  land," — the  pinnacle  of  pride^ — 

The  phantom  Bliss  thus  mocks  our  chested  eyes. 

For,  as  we  mount,  the  dear  delusion  files  I 


TO 


Meekness,  Sincerity,  and  Candour,  seem 
Enshrined  in  that  sweet  smile,  and  calm,  oter  brow; 

Nor  less  within  thy  blue  eye's  witching  bean, 
Affection  warm,  and  S3nnpathy  with  wo  4 

Goodness  and  Grace  ineffable  illume 
Thy  mien : — ^when  Music  melts  thy  thrilling  tone, 
How  could  my  heart  its  magic  pow'r  disown? 

Thy  siren  strains  oft  snatch  me  from  the  gloom. 

The  dream-like  forms,  the  anguish,  and  turmoil, 
That  haunt  the  Past.    Alas  I  too  soon  again — 

As  on  yon  stormy  strand  the  seas  recoil. 
Some  weed  sweeps  back  into  its  waye-worn  den  ♦ — 

Wild  Memory's  spells  resume  their  wonted  might. 

And  sternly  shroud  me  from  thy  world  of  li^t  1 


*  These  lines  were  composed  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland^  in  riew  of  a  wild 
sea-cave,  the  extent  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  Atlantie  rolls  into  it 
with  such  fury  during  a  tempest,  that  the  spray  rises  like  smoke  from  an  orifiee  in  the 
rock  resembling  a  chimney,  at  some  distance  from  the  month  of  the  cave.  Tins 
singular  and  startling  effect  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  popular  nase  of  this 
remarkable  cavern — HdPt  Lum,  Scott  would  have  been  pleased  with  ilj  u4  its 
romantic  legends  of  mermaids,  &o. 
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Lakb  Champlain  was  long  known 
to  the  Dutch,  and  through  them  to  the 
English,  as  the  Lake  of  Corlaer.  It 
seems  that  one  Corlaorwas  for  a  long 
time  the  great  man  of  a  little  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  where  for 
manj  years  he  swayed  the  civicsword 
so  potently  and  with  such  terror  to 
eTiI*doerB  among  the  Indians,  that 
they  adopted  his  name  into  their  lan- 
guage to  signify  a  white  governor. 
This  doughty  Dutchman,  thOTefore,left 
the  tide  to  his  successors,  and  the 
Corlaers  went  through  their  decline 
and  fiUl  with  as  much  dignity,  in  a 
small  way,  as  histonr  ascribes  to  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Cfiesars.  Like  the 
founders  of  other  dynasties,  however, 
the  original  Van  Corlaer  came  to  a 
remarkable  and  tragic  end ;  and  as 
this  deplorable  event  took  place  on  the 
Lake,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Champlain,  the  Dutch  stubbornly 
regarded  their  own  hero  as  having 
the  best  right  to  name  it.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  likely  that  fortune  would 
decide  for  the  Dutdi ;  but,  with  a 
fickleness  for  which  the  flirt  is  pro- 
rerbial,  she  suddenly  declared  for  the 
French  clium;  and  time  having  ratified 
the  award,  the  najne  of  Corlaer  is 
no  more  heard  among  mortals,  except 
when  some  one  of  antiquarian  tast^, 
Ske  myself,  discovers,  with  a  medi- 
tative 81^,  that  it  once  could  start  a 
ghost  as  soon  as  Ca»ar,  and  come 
very  near  being  "writ  in  water," 
which,  strange  to  say,  would  have 
rendered  it  immortal. 

It  seems  that  in  those  days  there 
was,  somewhere  in  the  lake,  a  remark- 
able rock  which  the  Mohawks  regarded 
as  the  dome  of  a  submarine  palace,  in 
which  dwelt  with  his  mermaids  a 
wicked  old  Indian  enchanter,  who 
ruled  over  Boreas  and  Euroclydon. 
The  superstition  was  quite  coincident 
in  its  particulars  with  the  more  clas- 
sical and  familiar  one  which  is  served 
up  in  the  story  of  ^neas :  but  this 
mischievous  king  of  the  winds  had  the 
merit  of  being  easily  propitiated ;  and 
the  Indians,  as  they  timidly  passed 
his  stronghold,  never  failed  to  send 
down  to  him  the  tributary  peace  ofiler- 
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ing  of  a  pipe,  an  arrow,  or  any  thing 
else,  save  their  bottles  of  fire-water, 
of  which  the  old  fellow  was  dexter* 
onsly  cheated.  The  doughty  Van 
Corlaer,  undertaking  a  voyage  to  the 
north,  was  duly  i^ormed  of  these 
facts  ;  but  he  swore  "  by  stone  and 
bone"  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
tribute,  or  ask  any  one^s  permission  to 
navigate  the  lake.  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  he  would  not  be  argued  out  of 
his  rash  and  inconsiderate  vow.  Tra- 
dition relates  that,  as  he  approached 
the  rock,  his  mariners  showed  signs 
of  fear,  which  appeared  so  puerile  and 
idle  to  the  enlarged  soul  of  the  hero, 
that  he  on  the  contrary  steered  close 
to  the  fearful  dtadel,  and,  shamefully 
exposing  his  person,  mside  an  un- 
seemly ffesture  towards  the  abode  of 
the 'Indian  iBolus,  and  added  somo 
Dutch  formula  of  defiance.  It  is- 
almost  needless  to  relate  that  tho 
wrath  of  hb  ventose  majesty  was 
greatly  excited.  He  scorned,  mdeed, 
to  make  a  tempest  about  it ;  but  de- 
spatching sev^al  angry  little  squalls 
after  the  insolent  admiral,  they  bored 
him  fore  and  aft,  and  beset  him  from 
so  many  quarters  at  once,  in  a  narrow 
gorge  of  the  lake,  that,  in  short,  he 
was  effectually  swamped,  and  thus 
made  a  warning  example  to  all  suc- 
ceeding Van  Corlaers.  His  name,  as 
I  said,  was  for  a  while  bequeathed  to 
the  lake  ;  but  even  this  poor  recom* 
pense  for  a  disaster  so  terrible  has 
proved  as  evaneseent  as  the  bubbles, 
in  which  the  last  sigh  of  the  unfortun- 
ate Dutchman  came  up  from  the  caves 
to  which,  like  the  great  Eempenfelt, 
he  went  down  in  a  moment. 

The  lake,  therefore,  retains  its 
Gallic  appellation,  and  preserves  the 
name  and  memory  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  a  servant  of  Henry  IV., 
and  justly  sumamed  the  father  of  La 
NouveUe  France,  The  expedition  in 
which  it  first  received  his  name  was  a 
romantic  one,  and  so  well  illustrates 
what  I  have  ahready  said  of  the  border 
feuds  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  that 
I  must  be  excused  for  relating  its 
story.  Champlain  had  come  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  with  a  party  of 
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AairondackB,    and    was    advancing 
through  the  forest  towards  the  lands 
of  the  Iroquois,  when  suddenly  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  strong  paity  of 
that  nation,  who  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  decline  an  enconmter.    On  the 
contrary,  setting  up  their  warwhoop, 
they  advanced ]^-melL  tothe attack. 
The  Frenchmen,  betaking  tliemselres 
to  an,  ambnscada,  made  ready  to  re- 
ceive  them  with  their  fdjuia;  while 
theic  sa/vage  allies  awaited  the  foe 
with  their  nanai  coolness  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.    The  Iroqaois-  were 
the  more  numerous^  and,  elated  by 
their  apparent  superiority,  came  down 
with  the  sweeping Tiolence  of  a  whirl- 
wind.    The  Adirondacks-  seemed  in 
their  eyes  as  chaff ;  and  wiUi  howls 
and  hatchets  they  were  just  pouncing 
upon  their  prey,  when  the  blazing 
fusils  of  Champlain  and  his  comrades 
laid  the  foremost  of  the  Iroquois  war- 
i-iors  in  the  dust.    The  remainder  fled 
into  the  wilderness  with  the   moat 
irantic  outcries  of  astonishment  and 
despair.    It  was  the  first  volley  of 
fire-arms  that  ever  reached  the  ear  or 
the  heart  of  an  Lroqnois — the  first 
that  ever  startled  the  echoes  of  that 
lake,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to 
tremble  beneath  the  bellowing  thun- 
ders of  navies.    They  were  £feated 
they  knew  not  how ;  but  they  retired 
to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  muttering 
the  deadliest  vows  of  revenge.    It  so 
happened  that  another  collision  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  soon  after  on  the 
Stturel — ^a  little  river,  much  broken  by 
rapidSy  through  which  the  waiters  of 
the  lake  make  tiieir  way  to  the  sea. 
There  was  among  the  Algonquins  a 
bold  and  dashing  'chief  whose  name 
was  Fisquaret.    He  had  made  an  in- 
cursion against  the  Iroquois,  and  was 
laden  with  the  acalps  which  he  had 
taken  from  an  Indian  village  which  he 
surprised  at  night  and  completely  de- 
stroyed.   As  he  was  navigating  the 
rapids  of  the  Saurel  with  his  Adiron- 
dacks and  several  Frenchmen,  he  was 
surprised  by  a  powerful  armament  of 
Iroquois^  who  immediately  bore  down 
upon  him,  with  great  advantage  fi»m 
the  current.    The  treacherous  Algon- 
quins-fSbigned  to  give  themselves  up 
for  lioRst,  and^setting  up  the  death-song 
of  the  AdinmdRcks,  appeared  to  await 
their-  inevitable  finte.     The  Frendi- 
men,  throwing  themselves  flat  in  the 


batteaux,  and  resting  the  muzzles  of 
tiieir  carbines  upon  the  gunnels 
coolly  calculated  the  effects  of  the 
coming  discharge ;  but  Fisquaret  and 
his  warriors  raised  their  voices  in 
chanting  the  victories  of  tbeir  tribe, 
inflaming  the  lroqnois  by  vaunts  of 
injuries  which  they  had  doae  diefl^ 
and  defying  them  in  retain  net  t» 
spare  any  torture  in  seeing  how  the 
Algonquins  oould  die.  The  ens- 
peratod  fbe  was  just  pealing  the  nar- 
cry,  when  the  deadly  blaie  of  the 
carbines  ehanged  their  endiitieB  in 
a  menient  to  howts  of  agony  and  dis- 
may^ But  tiiese  were  tvicbB  whidi 
could  not  be  repented;  md,  long  after, 
the  empire  of  tiie  Grande  Konarqiie 
paid  deariy  for  these  ftoHes  in  the 
unpruned  wilderness.  These  win 
are  fond  of  tracing  the  greatest  peH- 
tical  events  and  cl^ges  to  aoddots 
inconsiderable  in  themselvesi,  have 
maintained  that-  the  fiist  vciley  of 
fire-anns  that  startled  theedioesof 
LakQ  Champlain,  decided:  the  ftts 
and  fixed  the  limits  cf  Frendi  desu- 
nion  in  America.  Nor  is  tfaat  theoiy 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  fluicifiii;  fiir 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  t^e  snbse- 
qnent  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
over  tiie  hnnting^gronnds  ci  the 
Mohawks,  and  tlm>nc^  tliemtothe 
further  west,  was  owing  to  the-fimMr- 
able  treaties  wfaic^  the  Bngttsh  imn 
able  to  effect  with  the  Iroqneis  in 
the  days  of  their  power, — tnslies 
which,  had  they  been  aeenred  by  the 
French,  would  have  opened'!^  whole 
regioU'  now  called  New  York  to  tlieir 
countrymen,  and  filled  it  with  a  nos- 
grel  population  under  the  abiolote 
control  of  Jesuits  and  pd^acal  ad- 
venturers. Nor  can  any  thmg  be 
ascertained  more  decisive  of  wfaH  was 
at  first  a  game  and  a  prolrteiB,  thin 
the  collisions  I  have  described  The 
Iroquois  soon  fbnnd  oit  the  ssoet  of 
their  diseomfitnrs,  and  associated  the 
name  of  a  Fcenchman  with  tiist  of 
the  Algonquins  in  tfaeir  invetente 
hatred.  And  when  they  m  ton  fbmid 
Fale-faoes-to  seek  l^eir  alUanoe,  and 
snpply  them  with  arms,  tiiey  beease 
the  barrier  of  British  enterprise  agaiast 
the  encroachonnts  of  Fnooe ;  m  9 
it  was  tiiat  the  beantiAitvnie  of  Mo- 
hawk, the  shomsof  Erie  aadOBtariOi 
and  the-  nigged  moantaths  ef  Ver- 
mont, came  ta  be-  filled  witii  the 
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of  Engliahmen,  and  not  with  the 
dwarfirii  orergrowtii  of  the  French 
Canadian  proTinoes.  The  laws,  civil. 
institationS)  and  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land tiins  found  a  fboting  in-  that  great 
tenitory,  which^  as  more  or  less  in- 
flnendng  all  the  other  members  of  tiie 
American  confederacy,  ia  called  the 
empire  state : — and  perhaps  thebella 
that  ring  for  the  EngUah  service 
throughout  that  region  would  have 
been  tolling  fbr  the  Latin  mass,  but 
for  those  early  encounters  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ghamplain. 

Onr  delay  at  Whitehall  was  owing  to 
ablnnderofFreke^Si  He  had  assured  us 
that  we  would  certainly  arrive  in  time 
to  take  the  steamer  down  the  lake  to 
St  John's;  but  it  had  been  severid 
houns  on  its  way  when  we  arrived  at 
the  inn*.  Since  the  burning  of  a 
steamer  several  yeans  before,  there  had 
been  but  one  on  these  waters ;  and  as 
it  was  now  on  its  downward  trip,  it 
conld  not  again  leave  Whitehall  for 
several  days.  Here  was  a  pietty 
meea  for  some  half-dozen  of  us ! 

Tliere  was  nothing  for  us  but  bed- 
time ;  and  poor  enough  beds  it  brought 
US.  I  was  up  befooe  the-  sun  had 
found  a  chance  to  send  a  squint  into 
the  town  over  its  rocky  eastern  waU ; 
and  I  wonder  not  that  the  sun  is  slow 
to  visit  it,  for  it  is  altogether  a  dis- 
agreeable hole.  For  this  I  was  un- 
prepsured.  Whitehall  hath  a  royal 
prestige,  and  the  notion  of  the  head  of 
a  lake  had  ^ven  me  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  a  picturesque  little  har- 
bour, and  a  romantic  water  view. 
There  ia  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
barixinr  is  well  (»lled  the  basin ;  and 
Wood-creek,  the  canal,  and  the  lake, 
just  here,  are  ail  ditclies  together. 
Vessels  of  chfferent  soits  and  sizes  lie 
huddled  an^  crowded  at  their  con- 
flnenoe,  and  the  waters  are  precisely 
of  the  colour  of  cafi-auf^ait  t  Shade 
of  men^  Charles,  how  came  they  to 
chaBgei»caiesboroughinto  Wliitehall? 

I  £ive  compared  the  ditch-water  to 
cd^-'im-lait;  but  all  I  can  say  of  my 
breakfast  is,  that  its  coffee  was  not 
comparable  to  ditch-water.  Frcke 
wa»  despatdied  to  look  us  out  a  vessel 
willing  to  take  us  any  where,  for  stay- 
ing here  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
hMl  given  us  the  Indian*  name  of  the 
place  as"  Kmo^ko^-kaw^rm^  assuring  us 
that  this  ot^honioua  polysyllable  was- 


good  Lroquois  for  <fte  place  where  the^ 
catch  JUh.  This  little  item  of  know- 
ledge proved  to  us  a  dangerouathihg^ 
for  it  suggested  a  filling  excnision  to 
fill  up  the  hours  of  Freke's  anticipated 
absence.  We  rowed  oureelves  for 
some  distance  along  a  nanrow  channel, 
with  marges  on  both  sides,  which 
looked  like  the  stronghold  of  that  co- 
hort of  agues  and  fevers  which,  since 
the  days  of  Prometheus,  have  de- 
lighted in  burning  and.  shaking  the 
race  of  mortals.  Wood-creek  throws 
itself  into  the  bann  with  a  foaming 
cataract  of  waters;  and  beyond  the 
marshes  are  precipitous  walls  of  rocks, 
that  confine  the  view.  These  rooks 
they  call  the  Heights;  andl doubt  not 
they  would  look  well  at  a  distance,, 
but  the  mischief  is,  there  is  no  viewing 
them  in  so  favourable  a  way.  They 
rise  like  a  natural  Bastile,  and  so  near, 
your  nose,  that  your  only  prospect  is 
perpendicular ;  and  you  are  conse- 
quently obliged  to  think  more  of  your 
nose  than  the  prospect.  In  the  moon- 
light, the  evening  before,  I  did  think 
there  was  something  magnificent 
about  the  Heights;  but  this  impression, 
like  other  visions  of  the  night,  did  not 
survive  the  daybreak.  I  should  think 
a  geologist  or  a  stone-mason  might; 
find  them  interesting ;  and  an  unprin- 
cipled inhabitant  of  Whitehall,  out  of 
patience  with  life  in  such  a  place,  or 
emulous  of  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  would 
doubtless  find  them  suitable  to  the  ne- 
farious purpose  of  breaking  his  neck* 
This  is  all  I  can  say  for  them ;  and  as 
for  the  fishing  excursion,  we  soongavo 
it  up,  and  pMldled  back  to  the  quay, 
out  of  patience'  with  Freke  for  his 
instructions  in  Indian  philology,  and 
heartily  tired  of  attempting  to  catch 
fish  in  Kaw-ko-kaw-na. 

Freke,  ft>r  once  in  his  life,  had  been 
employed  to  some  purpose.  He  met 
us  on  the  quay,  and  immediately  oon- 
dncted  us  to  a  gay  little  sloop,  to  which 
he  had'sdbieady  transferred  our  luggage, 
and  which  was  ready  for  a  start  down 
the  lake  to  Plattsbniig^.  We  were 
introduced  to  a  raw-boned,  bare- 
throated  Termonter  as  *^  Captain 
Pusher,"  and;  ratifying  the  baiigain  of 
our  commissary,  were  soon,  snugly  on 
board  his  vessel ;  of  which  I  regret 
that  I  forget  the  name,  though  I  dis* 
tinctly  remember  the  letters  that  shone- 
on  the*  painted  st^ns  we  passed— 
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the  Green-Monntain-Boy,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Whatever  was  its 
name,  its  deck  contained  seyeral  bas- 
kets of  vegetables  and  joints  of  meat, 
which  gave  ns  promise  of  a  good  din- 
ner ;  and  scarcely  were  we  nnder 
weigh,  before  Sambo  the  cook  began 
to  pare  tomlps,  and  grin  from  ear  to 
car  over  savoury  cofiops  of  mntton, 
which  he  was  submitting  to  some  in- 
cipient process  of  cookery. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  jfood 
breeze ;  but  the  channel  of  which  I 
have  spoken  seemed  to  drag  its  length 
like  an  Alexandrine.  We  reached  a 
place  where  it  is  so  narrow,  and  makes 
an  angle  so  abrupt,  that  thero  is  a  con- 
trivance on  the  bank  which  steamers 
are  obliged  to  employ  in  turning.  It 
is  b^t  described  by  the  name  which 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  sailors,  from 

**  A  pigmy  leraper  wi^  his  fiddle, 
Wba  used  at  tryste  and  fairs  to  driddle, 
Wi^  hand  on  hannch,  and  upirard  e'e.^* 

They  call  it  the  Fiddler's  Elbow;  and 
as  it  seems  the  limit  of  Whitehall,  we 
were  glad  to  double  the  cape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  A  squadron  of  ducks  that 
were  puddling  in  the  dirty  water  of  the 
marshes  gave  point  to  a  quotation  from 
Yoltairo,  with  which  one  of  our  com- 
pany paid  his  partmg  compliments  to 
KaW'kO'haW'na^  as  its  author  did  to 
Holland — Adieu!  conardM^  canaQles, 
canaux. 

After  clearing  this  place,  we  found 
an  object  of  interest  m  the  decaying 
hulks  of  the  two  flotillas  that  came  to 
an  engagement  in  Flattsburgh  bay,  in 
the  year  1814.  The  British  and  Ame- 
rica galleys  lay  thero  rotting  together, 
with  manv  marks  of  the  sharp  action 
in  which  they  had  well  borne  their  part. 
The  moro  imposing  proportions  ofCap- 
tiun  Downie's  flag-ship  the  Confiancc 
arrested  our  particular  attention.  She 
was  asheer  hulk,  charred  and  begrimed 
by  fire,  and  a  veordant  growth  of  grass 
was  sprouting  from  her  seams  and  ho- 
nourable scars.  A  few  years  before, 
she  was  a  gallant  frigate,  cruising  upon 
the  open  lake,  and  bearing  proudly 
in  the  fight  the  red-cross  of  St  George. 
Her  commander  fell  upon  het^deck  in 
the  first  moment  of  the  action ;  and 
after  afierce  engagement,  duringwhich 
she  received  105  round-shot  in  her  hull, 
she  was  surrendered.  There  was 
something  in  the  sight  of  these  rival 


that  might  have  inspired  a  moralist 
How  many  brave  feilows  that  once 
trode  their  decks  were  likewise  moul- 
dering in  the  dust  of  death !  But  in 
another  view  of  the  matter  there  was 
something  inspiring.  They  were  a 
witness  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions who  hold  Lake  Ghamplain  be- 
tween them :  and  long  may  it  be  before 
either  shali  wish  to  recall  them  from 
the  nothingness  into  which  they  have 
long  since  crumbled ! 

The  lake  becomes  gradual]  j  wider, 
and  though  not  remaikable  for  beanfy, 
affords  scenes  to  engage  the  eye  and 
occupy  the  mind.  It  is  rather  lirer 
sceneiy,  than  what  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  lakes.  On  the  left  are  the 
mountain  ridges  that  divide  its  wa- 
ters from  those  of  Lake  George;  on 
the  right,  is  the  rocky  boimdaiy  of 
Vermont.  The  lake  occupies  the 
whole  defile,  lying  very  n^triy  doe 
north  and  south.  As  we  appTMdied 
Ticonderoga,  the  rei^on  became  more 
mountainous,  and  the  view  was  con- 
sequently more  attractive.  Before  ns 
on  the  east  was  Mount  Lidependenee, 
and  just  oppositet  on  the  west,  rose 
the  bold  height  of  Mount  D^uee, 
completely  covering  the  fortress, 
which  we  knew  lurked  behind  it  to 
the  north.  By  the  help  of  a  good 
wind,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geoige 
debouches.  It  comes  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  apparentiy  from  the  north-west, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Defiance;  the 
lake  making  a  bend  and  wmdm| 
eastward ;  and  between  the  lake  and 
the  outlet,  on  a  sloping  and  partuJly 
wooded  promontory  of  some  hundred 
feet  in  height,  rise  the  rough  butpic- 
turesque  ruins  of  Ticonderoga.  Thief 
present  an  appearance  not  usual  in 
American  scenery ;  and  having  eveiy 
charm  of  association  which  Indian, 
French,  British,  and  patriotic  waifiue 
can  throw  around  such  places,  are 
naturally  enough  endeared  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  gratifying  to  the  curiosi^ 
of  travellera. 

This  fortress  was  originally  built  by 
the  French,  in  1756;  and  subse- 
quently, until  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Defiance  by  Burgoyne  proved  its  ex- 
posure to  attack  on  that  point,  it  wis 
contested,  captured,  and  recs^ptorad, 
and  held  by  French,  £n|^,  and 
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Americans,  as  a  stronghold  of  mastery 
.and  power.  It  commanded  the  ave- 
nue to  the  Hadson,  and  the  pass  to 
Lake  George.  The  name  Tlcondero^a, 
in  which  every  ear  must  detect  a  sig- 
nificant beanty,  is  said  to  denote,  in 
tiie  Indian  dialect,  the  noise  of  the 
cataracts  in  the  outlet ;  but  the  French 
called  the  fort  Carillon,  and  after- 
wards Yandrenil,  in  honour  of  one  of 
their  governors  in  Acadie,  the  Marquis 
da  VaudreuiL  In  1757,  when  Mont- 
calm (who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Que- 
bec two  years  afterwards)  was  making 
his  expedition  against  the  English  forts 
on  Lake  Greorge,  he  remained  at  this 
place  awaiting  that  pdwerfol  rein- 
forcement of  savages,  whose  treachery 
and  thirst  for  blo^  rendered  the  cam- 
paign so  lamentably  memorable.  To 
one  who  stands,  as  I  did,  on  that 
beautiful  peninsula,  and  surveys  the 
quiet  scene  of  land  and  water—sails 
betokening  civilised  commerce,  and  a 
trading  village  in  Vermont,  exhibiting 
every  mark  of  prosperous  thrift — it 
seems  incredible  that  within  the  life- 
time of  persons  yet  surviving,  that 
▼eiy  scene  was  alive  with  savage  na- 
tions who  called  it  their  own,  and  gave 
it  to  whom  they  would ;  but  of  whom 
nothing  remains  but  wild  traditions, 
and  the  certainty  that  they  have  been. 
Yet,  only  forty-three  years  before 
British  and  American  flotilUs  were 
contending  for  this  lake,  in  sight  of  a 
village  with  spires,  and  with  none 
other  than  dvilLsed  arts  of  war,  the 
same  waters  were  covered  with  two 
hundred  canoes  of  Nipistingues,  Ab- 
nakis,  Amenekis,  and  Algonquins, 
paddling  their  way  to  the  massacre  of 
a  British  force  in  a  fortress  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Greorge.  From  Father 
Konbaud,  a  Jesuit  priest  who  accom- 
{Muiied  them,  the  particulars  of  that 
expedition  have  been  handed  down. 
He  describes  the  savages  as  bedaubed 
with  green,  yellow,  and  vermUlion; 
jidomed  with  glistening  ornaments, 
the  gifts  of  their  allies ;  their  heads 
.shaven,  saving  their  scalp-locks,  which 
rose  from  their  heads  like  crests,  stif- 
fened with  tallow,  and  decorated  with 
beads  and  feathers ;  their  chiefs  bedi- 
zened with  finery,  and  each  nation 
embarked  under  wild  but  appropriate 
ensigns.  Such  were  the  Christians 
with  whom  Father  Rouband  travelled 
ibs  chaplain,  and  whom  he  led  against 


his  fellow  Christians  like  another 
Peter  the  Hermit  pursuing  Turks.  It 
is  the  plague  of  Fopery  that  it  often 
expends  itself  in  inspiring  the  deepest 
religious  sentiment,  without  implant- 
ing the  least  religious  principle.  The 
Italian  bandit  kneels  at  a  wayside 
crucifix,  to  praise  God  and  the  Yirgm 
for  the  plunder  he  has  taken  with  blood- 
shed; the  Irish  priest,  at  the  altar, 
devotes  to  death  his  unoffendingneigh- 
bours,  with  the  very  lips  which,  as  he 
believes,  have  just  enclosed  the  soul, 
body,  and  divinity  of  the  world^s  Re- 
deemer ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionary  of 
New  France  had  no  scruple  in  con- 
secrating with  the  most  awful  rites  of 
religion,  an  expedition  whose- object 
was  the  scalps  of  baptised  men,  and 
whose  results  were  the  massacre  of 
women  and  children.  The  holy  father 
himself  is  particular  to  relate  the  fact 
that  he  celebrated  a  mass  before  the 
embarkation,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  Divine  blessing,  and  he 
compliments  the  fervour  with  which 
the  savages  assisted  at  the  solemnity ! 
He  had  described  the  English  to  them 
as  a  race  of  blasphemers,  and  they,  at 
least,  were  not  to  blame  for  embark- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  crusaders  "  against 
black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens." 
Daily,  for  a  whole  week,  as  the  arma- 
ment advanced,  did  the  wily  Jesuit 
land  them  on  one  of  the  many  isles 
that  gem  the  lower  waters  of  LaJlc 
Champlain,  on  purpose  to  renew  the 
august  sacrament  of  the  altar  before 
their  eyes:  and  he  describes  these 
savages  as  chantine  the  praises  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  witn  a  fervour  from 
which  he  augured  the  consumniation  of 
their  character  as  Christians.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  they  descried  with  joy 
the  French  lilies  as  they  waved  over 
the  walls  of  Carillon ;  and  in  order  to 
make  their  approach  more  imposing, 
they  immediately  arranged  their  ca- 
noes under  their  ensigns,  and  advanced 
in  battle  array.  From  the  height  on 
which  I  stood,  Montcalm  beheld  his 
allies,  on  a  bright  July  morning,  their 
hatchets  and  tomahawks  gleaming  in 
the  sun  ;  their  standards  and  scalp- 
locks  fluttering  in  the  breeze;  and 
their  thousand  paddles  hurrying  them 
through  the  waves  of  that  beautiful 
water :  suclra  sight  as  no  eye  will  ever 
see  again.  To  a  nobleman  fresh  from 
the  gallantries  of  Versailles,  it  must 
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have 'been  a  speotade  full  of  wild  and 
Tomantic  interest ;  and  the  pictnre  Is 
Altogether  ench  a  one  as  .any  imagi- 
nation  may  deliglit  to  rqnrodnce. 
Yet,  wthen  we  reflect  that  it  is  even 
now  but  fooncore  years  and  ten  since 
finch  B  scene  was  .a  teniUe  reality, 
how  stiiklng  the  reflection  that  it  has 
as  absolntely^vanished  from  the  earth, 
beyond  thei>ossibility  of  revival,  as  the 
dkqDlay  of  tonmaments,  and  the  more 
formidable  pageants  of  theiOruaades. 

The  following  year  an  expedition 
against  this  fort  ^as  made  by  the 
galhmt  AbercromlHe,  who  approached 
it  from  Lake  George,  and  endeavomed 
to  take  it  by  storm.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  LOTdHowe  fell  in  this  assault 
before  the  walls.;  bat  in  fact  he  ibll 
the  day  :beforB,  while  leading  an  ad- 
Tanced  guard  throngh  the  forest. 
Ticonderoga  was  garrisoned  by  about 
fonr  thousand  men — French,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians — and  their  en- 
trenchments were  defended  by  almost 
impregnable  outworks.  The  British 
:troops  nevertheleas  made  the  attack 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  in 
fipite  of  a  murderous  fire,  forced  their 
"way  to  the  walls,  and  even  scaled 
them,  to  be  immediately  cut  down. 
But  after  repeated  assaults,  and  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  men,  iGeneral 
Abercrombie  was  forced  to  desist 
from  the  attempt;  and  the  Trench 
kept  the  post  for  a  time.  It  of  course 
became  English  hi  the  following  year, 
'whentheFrench  power  in  America  was 
destroyed  by  the  taking  of  Quebec. 

I  have  already  referred  to  its  seizure 
by  the  eccentric  Ethan  AUen,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in 
1776.  This  officer  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  who  had  been  an  infidel 
preacher,  and  was  notorious  as  the 
editor  of  the  first  deistical  publication 
.that  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press.  The  revolution  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut gave  him  a  coramission  to  cap- 
ture Ticonderoga.  With  about  three 
hundred  of  his  hardy  "  Green- 
mountain-'boys,"  he  was  hastening 
to  the  spot,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Arnold,  bearing  a  similar  commission 
from  Massachusetts.  After  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  command,  Allen  was 
made  leader,  and  Arnold  his  assistant. 
They  arrived  by  night  on  the  Vermont 
shore,  opposite  the  fort.    There  they 


found  a  lad  who  had  been  vocnstomed 
to  -visit  the  fort  every  day  with  pro- 
Tiaions    and    pedkr^    wsrea,   «id 
tacossing  by  -his   directioDs,   withoat 
noise,  they  were  diown  a  secret  md 
covered  entranoe  into  the  fort  itaelf. 
Climbing  up  throngh  this   passage, 
Allen  led  his  men  within  the  waUs, 
and  drew  them  up  in  the  area  of  the 
fortress,  having  silenced  and  dimmed 
the   only  sentry  who  gnaxded  ike 
entranoe.      The  comnumder  of  -fte 
peat,  who  hardly  knew  thero  was  war, 
was  actually  startled  fitmi  his  sle^, 
by  Allen's  demand  for  its  snrre&der. 
The  drowsy  officer  inquired — ^^hy 
what  authority?"   And  was  answered 
by  Allen,  half  in  banter  and  half  m 
bombastic  earnest', — ^^Intheiname  of 
the  Great  Jehovah,  and  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress!"     To  one  in  his 
atraits,  with  a  sword  at  his  naked 
breast,  auch  a  reply,  howenrer  unintd- 
ligible,  was  sufficiently  overpowering^ 
And  the  post  was  surrendered  without 
resistance.    Its  leductton  in  1777,  by 
Burgoyne,  has  beenafaneady  deaciibed; 
but  Ticonderoga  is  for -ever  endeaied 
to  Americansirom  the  laet,  that  the 
-flag  of  their  independence  was  «o  mtfy 
given  to  the  breeze  from  its  annnnit. 

A  guide,  who  called  hhnaelf  Snoeh 
Gold,  led  me  over  the  ruins,  fie 
pretended  to  have  been  with  6t  dair, 
and  to  have  seen  Burgoyne  and  fai& 
men  on  Mount  Defiance.  He  diowed 
ns  the  way  through  which  AUen  gamed 
his  entrance,  and  took  us  down  into 
the  vaults  and  magazines.  A  sriHor- 
ranean  apartment  wn  diown  as  a 
kitchen,  and  the  old  fellow  declared  he 
had  eaten  bread  hot  out  of  its  ofwe. 
We  gave  the  sot'disant  vetenm  tke 
liberal  rewards  of  a  hero ;  but  I  sos- 
pect  we  were  paying  him  for  his  iauigi- 
nation,  rather  than  for  his  faardddps. 

The  shadows  of  the  fortress  woe 
beginning  to  lengthen  on  ^  Itke 
before  we  returned  to  our  bari^.  The 
mountains  of  Vermont,  whidi  are 
mostly  well  wooded,  looked  bri^itly 
green  in  the  broad  sunshine,  and 
tempted  us  to  wish  we  bad  time  for 
an  excursion  totheir  heights.  It  was 
ofterwaids  my  happiness  to  go  iato 
Vermont,  on  a  visit  to  Lake  Dnnnove^ 
which  lies  among  its  mountains,  and 
supplies  delicious  fish.  I  found  it 
a  truly  Arcadian  region,  abouadhig 
with  streams  and  pasturages,  and  rich 
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in  flocks-andiherdfi.  It  breeds  a  ragged 
race  of  men,  with  some  diamctedstics 
decidedly  Swiss.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  a  Switfler,  who  had  come  to  settiie 
in  Amenoa,  preforred  these  diminntire 
AlpBt  with  their  lakes  and  monntaineer 
popidatioD,  to  any  other  part  of  the 
conntry ;  and,  fixing  his  dwelling  ac- 
cofdingly,  seon  ceased  to  be  home-sick, 
and  aigh  at  the  ramz  dm  vaditiL 


maasaores  <wh!di  drenched  the  Ame- 
rican settlements  in  blood.  There,  it 
is  said,  the  Indian  botchers  received 
their  commissions  to  born,  tomahawk, 
and  scalp ;  and  there,  in  tlie  presence 
of  Jesuit  -fethers,  or  at  least  w^itfa  'ttieir 
oonnivanoe,  ww  the  gleaming^  gold 
counted  down  to  the  sarages  in  return 
for  their  infernal  trophies  of  snccess ; 
the  fillyery  looks  of  the  aged  colonist, 


Crown  Point,  the  twin  sister  of    the  dotted  tresses  of  women,  and  the 


Tieonderoga^is  on^  ten  miles  beyond ; 
bot  we  did  not  reach  it  as  aoon  as  we 
had  eocpected,  for  the  wind  bad 
flanged,  and  <we  were  obliged  to  tack. 
'E/nry  now  and  then,  tiie  man  at  the 
Melm,  ¥diich  was  our  -gallant  captahi 
hinndf,  w^onld  cry  ont, — ^*  Heads ! " 
and  the  boom  would  come  sweeping 
acTMS  the  deckf-witii  <woe  to  the  head 
iluKt^wore  a  hat,  or  did  not  bow  soon 
enmigh  to  save  it.  Several  times  I 
expected  to  see  oor  £riend  Freke  car- 
ried overbofurd  bodily,  and  engnUed 
like  another  Gorlaer ;  for  so  profoundly 
was  he  engaged  with  his  cigar,  as  he 
sat,  or  ratto:  squatted,  on  the  hatches, 
ibatihe  eaptain's  moBotonoas  warning 
fuled  to  alarm  him  till  the  whole 
-oompany  had  echoed  ^*  Heads !"  and, 
-with  other  demonstrations  of  affec- 
-tionate  solicitnde,  forced  him  to  fall 
on  aUrfonn. 

At  Crown  Point  the  lake  greatly 
improves.  The  water  appears  much 
dearar,  and  the  width  of  the  lake  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  fonrfcdded.  It  con- 
tinues to  ^pead  till  it  becomes  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  Inreadth,  and  islands 
begin  to  be  numerous.  To  the-north- 
ward  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Green 
Jtf  oantains  stretch  away  with  magni- 
£cent  outlines ;  and  on  the  west,  a 
bleak  and  craggy  range  of  hills,  which 


crimsoned  ringlets  of  the  child.  In 
1759  this  detestable  hold  of  grasping 
and  remorseless  tyranny  was  blown 
up,  and  abandoned  by  the  'French  to 
General  Amherst.  Soon  after,  the 
British  Government  began  to  eroet  a 
fortification  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruins,  and  a  noble  work  it  was; 
thou^  it  proved  of  no  use  at  all,  after 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions 
sterling  had  been  expended  on  its 
walls  of -granite,  and  ditches  blasted  in 
the  solid  rook.  The  exploits  of  Ar- 
nold and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  already  described. 
Since  the  dose  of  the  war  of  theRevo- 
tion,  the  costly  works  at  Crown  Point 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay ; 
and  they  are  now  piles  of  ruin,  covered 
with  weeds,  among  which  the  red 
berries  of  the  sumach  are  conspicu- 
ously beautiful  in  their  time. 

Though  ^^Captaui  Pusher"  made 
a  landing  at  this  point  to  procure 
a  little  milk  for  our  tea,  we  did  not 
go  ashore,  and  were  soon  on  our  way 
onoe  more  with  a  freer  prospect,  and 
perhaps  with  somewhat  expanded 
spirits.  The  setting  sun,  in  the  clear 
climate  of  America,  is  in  fair  weather 
almost  always  beautiful;  and  my 
recollections  of  the  rosy  and  purple 
tints   with    which    it    adorned  the 


are  said  to  harbour  even  yet  the  wolf    feathery  fiakes  of  cloud  that  floated 


and  the  bear,  approach,  and  then 
recede  from  the  shore.  Here,  as  early 
as  17S1,  the  French  built  Fort  Frede- 
rick, as  the  first  move  towards  the 
seizure  and  clahn  of  tiie  whole  sur- 
rounding territory;  and  from  this 
point  they  made  their  bloody  and 
atrodons  incursions  into  New  Eng- 
land, and  towards  the  Mohawk,  or 
diamisfied  their  hireling  savages  to  do 
it  for  them.  The  recesses  of  Fort 
Frederick  are  believed  to  have  rivalled 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
scenes  of  misery  and  crime.  In  its 
gloomy  cells  were  plotted  the  inhuman 


around  the  peaks  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, are  to  this  day  almost  as  bright 
in  memory  as  when  they  first  made 
my  heart  leap  up  to  behold  them  in 
the  soft  summer  sky  of  Vermont.  Aa 
the  lake  grew  wider  and  the  dark- 
ness deeper,  there  was  of  course 
less  and  less  to  be  seen;  and  the 
noble  scenery  at  Burlington,  where 
the  width  of  the  lake  is  greatest, 
and  the  shores  assume  a  bolder  and 
higher  character  of  beauty,  was  to 
our  great  regret  unavoidably  passed 
in  the  night.  Still,  there  is  some- 
thing in  starlight  upon  the  waters,  in 
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new  and  romantic  regions,  which  pe- 
culiarly inspires  me.  The  same  con- 
«tellations  which  one  has  long  been 
accnstomed  to  view  in  familiar  scenes 
and  associations,  come  ont  lUce  old 
friends  in  the  heavens  of  strange  and 
untried  lands ;  shining  witnesses  to 
the  brotherhood  of  differing  nations, 
and  to  the  impartial  benevolence  and 
unsleeping  love  of  God.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  only 
night  I  ever  passed  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  mostly  spent  in  watching ; 
for  long  before  I  was  tired  of  gazing 
at  Orion  and  the  Pleiads,  I  was  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  auroras  that  I  ever  be- 
held. In  a  moment,  the  whole 
northern  heaven  was  illuminated  with 
columnar  light;  and  the  zenith  seemed 
to  rain  it  &wn,  so  to  speak — ^while 
the  surface  of  the  lake  reflecting  it, 
^ve  us,  to  our  own  eyes,  the  appear- 
ance of  sailing  in  some  bright  fluid, 
midway,  between  a  vault  and  an  abyss 
^f  flre.  This  display  of  glory  con- 
tinued to  flash  and  quiver  above  us 
for  several  hours.  .  There  were,  in 
quick  succession,  sheets  and  spires 
and  pendls  of  variegated  light,  rolling 
and  tremulous,  wavy  and  flame-like, 
blazoning  heaven's  azure  with  some- 
thing like  heraldic  broidery  and 
colours.  Towards  morning,  the  in- 
fuse cold  and  heavy  mountain  dews 
drove  me  for  a  season  to  my  berth ; 
but  I  was  on  deck  again  in  time  to 
see  the  moon  make  her  heliacal  rising 
over  the  eastern  peaks,  in  the  wan 
paleness  of  her  last  quarter.  The 
approach  of  day  was  attended  with 
a  fog ;  but  it  soon  thinned  off,  and  we 
made  Fiattsbargh  in  good  time.  Here 
we  parted  with  our  vessel,  and  her 
worthy  commander ;  and  though  we 
neither  gave  him  a  piece  of  plate  nor 
voted  him  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, we  left  him  with  such  wishes  as, 
if  they  have  been  fulfilled,  have  long 
since  removed  him  from  the  helm  of 
his  sloop,  and  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  to  a  snng  little  cot  at  Bur- 
lington, and  the  company  of  any  num- 
ber of  rosy  little  Green-Mountain  boys 
and  their  interesting  mother. 

Plattsburgh  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  lake,  just  where  the 
crescent  shore  of  a  bold  peninsula 
begins  to  curve  round  a  broad  semi- 
circular bay,  several  miles  in  circum- 


ference, and  of  liberal  depth.  Hen 
the  American  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Macdonough,  was  anchored 
on  the  11th  of  September  181i,  m 
order  to  assist  the  land  fnrces  niMkr 
General  Macomb,  in  repellmg  an 
expected  attack  fix>m  the  British 
troops  under  Sir  George  Prevost 
The  English  flotilla  had  been  ordered 
up  from  the  Isle-anx-Koix  to  cagage 
Macdonough,  and  divert  his  fire  fron 
the  shore ;  and  accordingly,  at  about 
^ght  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  seen 
off  the  peninsula  of  Cumberiand  Head, 
and  hailed  by  both  armies  with  voci- 
ferous acclamations.  The  canmrnade 
instantly  besan  from  the  ships  and  od 
the  land,  and  for  two  hours  and  tweatf 
minutes  thenaval  engagement  wasoon- 
tinned  with  the  most  stubborn  resdO" 
tion  on  both  sides.  Though  the  tMttieoa 
shore  was  sorely  contested,  the  aetaoa 
between  the  squadrons  was  anxiously 
watched  by  both  armies,  and  by  tboa- 
sands  of  deeply  interested  spectators, 
who  surveyed  the  field  and  the  fleets 
from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Mac^ 
donough*s  flag-ship,  the  ^iratoga,  was 
twice  on  fire ;  and  though  Downie  liad 
fallen  in  the  first  moment  of  the  coo- 
flict,  the  Confiance  had  succeeded  is 
dismantling  all  the  starboard  guns  of 
her  antagonist,  when  the  bower-cable 
of  the  Saratoga  was  cut,  and  a  stem- 
anchor  dropped,  on  which  she  round- 
ed to,  and  presented  a  fresh  broadside. 
The  Confiance  was  unable  to  imitate 
this  manoeuvre,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  strike,  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla 
soon  foUowiug  her  example.  A  few 
of  the  British  galleys  escaped,  but  as 
there  was  not  another  mast  standug 
in  either  fleet,  they  could  neither  be 
followed  bv  friends  or  by  foes.  The 
decision  of  the  contest  was  vocifer- 
ously cheered  from  the  shore ;  and  Sir 
George,  perceiving  the  fate  of  his  fleet, 
.commenced  a  retreat,  having  suffered 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousind  men. 
This  brilliant  action  in  Cumberiand 
Bay  has  made  the  name  of  Macdon- 
ough the  pride  and  gloir  of  Lake 
Champlain  ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  his 
professional  merit  appears  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  lusprivate  worth. 
The  brave  but  unfortunate  Downie, 
who,  with  a  squadron  wanting  a  foil 
third  of  being  as  strong  as  that  of  his 
antagonist,  maintain^  this  gallant 
contest,  sleeps  in  a  quiet  grave  at 
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Plattsbniigii,  nnder  a  simple  mona- 
meat  erected  bj  the  affection  of  a 
lister.  He  is  always  mentioned 
with  respectful  regret;  bat  Mac- 
donoiigh  is,  of  coarse,  the  hero  of 
CTFeiy  panegyric.  An  anecdote  which 
we  heard  at  Whitehall  gives  me  ja 
hi^er  opinion  of  the  latter,  howeyer, 
than  aU  that  has  been  jasUy  said  of 
his  merits  as  an  officer.  Afewminntes 
before  the  action  commenced,  he 
caused  his  chaplain  to  offer  the  appro- 
priate prayers  in  th^  presence  of  all 
his  fleet — ^the  men  standing  reverently 
uncovered,  and  the  commander  him- 
self kneeling  upon  the  deck.  An 
officer  of  the  Oonfiance  is  said  to 
have  observed  this  becoming,  bat 
aomewhat  extraordinary,  devotion 
throng  his  glass,  and  to  have  reported 
it  to  Captain  Downie,  who  seemed  to 
be  immediately  strack  with  a  forebod- 
ing of  the  resalt.  The  sailors  on  our 
little  sloop  told  as  another  story  of 
the  action  with  great  expressions  of 
delight.  It  seems  the  hen-coop  of 
the  Saratoga  was  struck  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  and  a  cock  becom- 
ing released  flew  into  the  rigging,  and, 
flapping  his  wings,  crowed  lustily 
through  the  fire  and  smoke.  The 
gunners  save  chanticleer  a  hearty 
eheer,  and  taking  the  incident  as  an 
omen  of  victory,  stood  to  their  guns 
with  firesh  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Smaller  things  than  this  have  turned 
the  tide  of  battles  far  greater,  and 
more  important  to  nations  and  the 
world. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Plattsburgh 
surveying  the  field  and  the  fort,  and 
picking  up  stories  of  the  fight.  Relics 
of  the  battle  were  every  where  visible ; 
and  grape-shot  and  cannon-baUs  were 
lying  here  and  there  in  the  ditches. 
The  evening  was  fur,  and  we  drove 
oat  to  an  Indian  encampment  on  the 

fminsula,  the  first  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  beheld.  Entering  one  of  the 
wigwams,  or  huts,  I  found  the  squaws 
engaged  in  weaving  smsdl  baskets  of 
delicate  withes  of  elm,  dyed  and  stain- 
ed with  brilliant  vegetable-colours. 
An  infant  strapped  to  a  flat  board, 
iUDd  set  like  a  cane  or  umbrella  against 
the  stakes  of  the  hut,  was  lookmgon 
with  truly  Indian  stoicism.  The 
mother  said  her  child  never  cried ; 
but  whether  it  runs  in  the  blood,  or 
is  the  effect  of  discipline,  is  more  than 
I  could  learn.    On  the  beach  were 


canoes  of  bark,  which  had  been  newl.v 
constructed  by  the  men.  A  sqnavr, 
who  desired  us  to  purehase,  lifted  one 
of  them  with  her  hand ;  yet  it  could 
have  carried  six  or  seven  men  with 
safety  on  the  lake.  We  observ^  that 
males  and  females  alike  wore  cruci- 
fixes, and  were  evidently  Christians, 
howeverdegraded  and  ignorant.  They 
spoke  French,  so  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  some  English.  These 
poor  and  feeble  creatures  were  the 
last  of  the  Iroquois. 

Next  day,  in  post-coaches,  we  came 
into  Canada.  At  St  John's,  where  we 
dined,  Freke  boisterously  drank  to  his 
M^esty.  So  deep  were  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  ourfriend,  however,  that  he  con- 
tinued his  bumpers  to  ^^  all  the  royal 
family,"  which,  though  not  quite  so 
great  an  achievement  then  as  it  would 
be  now,  was  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  attentions  of  our  host, 
where  we  left  him  without  an  adieu. 
We  were  much  amused  by  the  novel- 
ties of  our  road,  so  decidedly  Frenchi- 
fied, and  unlike  any  thing  in  the 
States.  Women,  in  the  costume  of 
French  peasants,  were  at  work  in  the 
fields ;  and  we  saw  one  engaged  in 
bricklaying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
or  cellar.  The  men  in  caps,  smock- 
frocks,  and  almost  always  with  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  drove  by  in  light 
charettes^  or  waggons  with  ruls  at  the 
sides,  drawn  by  stout  little  ponies  of 
a  plump  yet  delicate  build,  and  for 
cart-horses  remarkably  fieet.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  observed 
also  dogs  harnessed  in  the  Esquimaux 
manner,  and  drawing  miniature  cAa- 
rettes^  laden  with  bark  or  faggots. 
Every  thing  reminded  us  that  we. 
were  not  in  England  or  America,  but 
only  in  Acadie. 

Wo  were  jaunting  merrily  along, 
when  vociferous  hidloos  behind  us 
caused  our  whip  to  pull  up  with  a 
jerk.  A  Yorkshire  man,  in  terror  of 
footpads,  began  to  bellow  Drive  on  ! 
and  our  heads  were  thrust  forth  in 
farcical  preparation  for  a  stand-and- 
deliver  assault,  when  a  waggon  was 
discovered  approaching  us,  in  which 
were  two  men,  one  without  a  hat,  his 
hair  streaming  like  a  meteor,  and  both 
bawling  Stop,  stop!  like  the  post-boy 
at  the  heels  of  John  Gilpin.  In  a 
moment  we  recognised  Freke.  With 
any  thing  but  a  volley  of  compliments, 
he  assailed  the  driver  for  carrying  off 
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his  luggage,  wluoli  «nie  enongh-wns  their  hcMay  drosBes.  I  entered  a 
found  in  the  'boot,  Tvith  hk  splendid  cbordi,  idiich  I  found  neufy  deserted. 
initialB  inscribed  in  a  consleUatien  of  A  few  of  the  poorer  soft  of 
brass  nails.  His  hat  had  ]l)een  <blown  were  at  prayer,  saying  <tiieir 
■o£f  in  the  pmenit ;  bat  after  «doninig  paten  by  the  Toniy-^giotf  as  ii 
himself  with  a  tnrban,  he  was  agahi  timessni^Kwedythroq^voliintary  de- 
admitted  to  onr  company,  Idiough  not  yotion,  bnt  in  peifecmanee  iif  ap- 
witiiont  some  relnctance  •expressed  or  pointed  penances,  wfaidi  tfaey  make 
nnderstood.  The  fmnes  of  his  dinner  haste  to  get  ifarongfa.  flomefunafal 
had  not  entirdly  subsided ;  and  I  am  eeremony  seemed  to  be  in  pffc|wn* 
sorry  to  si^,  that  his  enthusiasm  for  lion-;  for  the  churoh  was  ^biriL,  aid  a 
his  'kmg  and  conntry  was  about  >in  wdafaique  near  the  •enferanee  fgK9t  me 
inverse  proportion  to  the  honour  he  a  startiing  eensation  df  swe.  All 
did  them  by  his  estraardinaxy  appear-  that  Lqprune  eoold  ehowns  ^vaasooo 
anee.  I  wish  it  liad  exhausted  itself  belield ;  bat  onr  nsaal  fortaDe  had 
in  song  and  sentiment-;  but  it  was  attended  us  io  the  last,  and  we 


evident  that  a  strong  desire  to  :figfat  agidn  too  late  for  the  eteami 

the  ^whole  universe  was  fast  enper-  would  not  cross  again  tlU  tiie 

seding  the  exhilanition  of  reunion  tow;  yet  there  was  the  city>of 

with  his  friends.     Unfortunately  a  treal  distinctly  vidble  before  ovr^ 

poor  Canadian,  in  passing  with  his  -From  the  quay  we  codlddiBOBni^doim 


charette^  struck  the  wheels  of  our  thoTiver,  the  tin  roof  oftheoonveat 
coach ;  and  though  he  alone  was  the  of  Grayfiiais,  Ottering  bngfatiy  in 
sufferer,  being  knocked  into  a  ditch  the  desoendmg  sun.  In  tet,  the 
instantaneondy,  Freke  was  upon  him  whole  dty  was  glittering,  for  even- 
in  a  second,  inflicting  such  a  drubbing  where  its  spires  and  Toofe  shone  wilh 
as  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  similar  a  riieeting  of  the  -Condrii 


incident  in  Horace's  route  to  Bnmdu-    whi«&  somehow   or  other,  in  this 
slum.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  we    dimate,  seems  to  resist  oaB^Bntiai. 


succeeded  in  reducing  our  hero  to  a    In.  other  tespects,  the  scene  was  vet 
sense  of  propriety,  and  eompelling    remarkable,  eaoept  that  there  was 


him  to  console  the  astounded  ])i0vin-  the  river--«the  broad,  free,  and 

cial  with  damages.     The   sufferer,  nificent  St  Lawrence,  with  its  Ta|nd» 

who  thanked  him  in  French  for  the  and  its  isles.    Nuns'  Isle  was  above 

not    over    generous    remuneration,  vs,  and  abreast  of  tiie  dfy,  with  ks 

seemed  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  fortress,  was  the  green  St  Heleo% 

for  what  he  had  been  beaten ;  and  I  said  to  be  musical  with  the  notes  of 

am  happy  to  say  that  the  politeness  bu*ds,  and  fragrant  with  its  flowers 

of  the  peasant  seemed  to  restore  our  and  verdure. 

military  friend  to  consciousness,  and  a  We  were  regretting  Hhe  premature 

fear  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  brute,  departure  of  the  steamer,  when  one  of 

At  the  next  stage  he  provided  him-  our  party  came  to  announce  thai  emne 

self  with  a  Canadian   cap,  and  on  Canadian  boatmen  were  wiling  to 

resuming   his  seat  overwhelmed  us  take  us  over  in  a  batteaa,  if  we  weokl 

with  apologies;    so   that  we   were  embaik  without  delay.     Itwasniae 

compelled  to  forgive  the  aberration,  miles,  and  the  rapids  were  high ;  bat 

which  was  doubtless,  as  he  said,  attri-  we  were  •informed  that  onr  fenyiBcn 

butable  solely  to  his  loyal  concern  for  were  bom  to  the  oar,  and  might  ooa- 

the  health  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  an  fidently  be   trusted  witii  our  lives. 

overflow  of  spirits  at  finding  himself  We  therefore  lost  no  time  in  atow- 

once  more  in  the  pale  of  the  British  ing    ourselves,    and    part    of    o«r 

empire.  luggage,    into    a   mere  ^ell    of  a 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  boat,  manned  by  half-a-doien  Ca- 

we  arrived  at  Laprairie,  that  little  nadians,   y^o   pulled  us   into  de^ 

old  Canadian  town  on  the  St  Law-  water  with  an  air  and  a  motion  peoa- 


renoe,    where  passengers    take    the  liariy  their  own.      Once 

steamer  to  Montreal.  Here  was  celc-  barked,  there  was  something  net  an- 

brating  some  kind  of  fete  which  had  pleasant   in  finding  omselves  apon 

brought  a  procession  of  nuns  into  the  the    St    Lawrence   in    a  legitiaule 

street,   around  whom  were  congre-  manner;  for  steamers   were  yet  a 

gated  groups  of  smiling  children  in  novelty  in  those  waters,  and  were 
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regarded  by  the  watermen  with  the 
same  kind  of  contempt  which  an  old 
English  mail-coachman  feels,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  for  stokers  and 
lailirwyB.  binding  omsehres,  by  a 
IvaAj  Hcddent,  thus  agreeabfy 
k&imiched,  we  iiatiirally  Ae&ed  to 
hear  a  genniae 'Canadian  boat-song, 
and  were  aot  long  in  making  the 
OAremen  'anderstand*ih8t  an  angmen- 
tafion  of  their  pay  wonld  be  obeer- 
fhlly  Afforded,  if  they  wonld  bat 
ftnroDT  OS  with  'music.  Eveiy  one 
h«B  heard  *the  beantifnl  wor^  of  Tom 
Moore,  inspired  by  a  similar  adyen* 
tore.  He  says  of  the  fiiimiliar  air  to 
whiehihey  are«et,  that  though  critics 
may  ^think  it  trifling,  it  is  for  him  -rich 
with  that  ebaxm  Which  is  given  by 
aaaeciatimi  to  eveiy  little  memorial 
of  by-gone  seenee  and  feelings.  I 
cannot  my  that  the  air  of  ourvo^- 
pesrv  was  the  same ;  yet  I  am  quite 
inclined 'to  think  that  the  words  which 
he  gives  as  the  burden  of  the 'Cana- 
dian boat- song  which  he  heard  so 
often,  were  -those  "to  ^^ch  we  were 
treated.  Barbarous,  indeed,  was 
tfadr  dialect  if  they  attempted  to  give 
US  any  thing  so  definite  as  the  ohan- 

•**  IhniS'iBOii  dMmin  jHu  rsnoontte 
Beax  TS^Blien,tr^biett  moitt^-;*^ 

bat  there  was  a  jierpetually  recurring 
refrain  which  Bounded  like  do — daw — 
danny-day,  and  which  I  suppose  to 
be  a  sort  of  French  fol-de-roi,  but 
which  I  can  easily  conceive  to  have 
been,  as  onr  English  Anacreon  re- 
-ports  it — 

"  JL  rombie  d^m-huB'jeai^eir-nds  jonos, 
A  i^olnbie  dhm  kou  jein^arvais  dBDMC** 

Itnde  as  was  the  verse  and  the 
mnsic,  however,  I  must  own  that,  in 
its  place  on  that  majestic  river,  as  we 
were  lypproaching  the  rapids  whose 
white  caps  were  already  leaping 
about  our  frail  bark,  with  the  medita- 
tive light  of  sunset  throwing  a  mellow 
radiance  over  all,  there  was  something 
that  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 
ima^ation  in  that  simple  Canadian 
air.  I  am  not  musical,  and  cannot 
recall  it ;  yet  even  now  it  will  some- 
times ring  in  my  ears,  .when  I  ^o 
back  in  fancy  to  that  bright  season  of 
my  life  when  I  too  was  a  voyageur ; 
and  I  have  c^n  been  happy  that 
accident  thus  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 


hearing  what  I  shall  never  hear  again, 
And  what  travellers  on  the  St  Law- 
rence are  every  year  less  and  less 
likely  to  hear  repeated.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  able  to  adopt  every  tword 
which  Moore  has  so  poetioaMy  ap- 
pended to  his  song.  '^*  I  remember," 
says  he,  ^^w^henwc'entered  at  snnset 
upon  one  of  those  beaatiful  hdies  into 
which  the  St  'Lawrence  so  -mndly 
and  so  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have 
heard  this  simple-  air  with  a  ]rieaBare 
which  the  finest  conceptions  of  1d^ 
finest  masters  have  never  given  me  ; 
and  now  there  is  not  a  note  of  it  whidi 
does  not  recall  to  my  memory  the  dip 
of  our  oars  in  the  St  Lawrenoe,  tb^ 
flight  of  oar  boat  down  the  rapids,  and 
all  the  new  and  fanciful  impressions  to 
which  my  heart  was  alive  during  the 
whole  of  this  veiy  interesting  voyage.'* 
But  onr  trip  was  not  all  poetiy  and 
flong.  IVhen  we  were  faii^  upon 
those  briglit-looking  rapids,  we  found 
■our  little  nutshell  quite  too  heavily 
loaded,  and  were  forced  to  feel  our 
evident  danger  with  somewhat  of 
alarm.  The  billows  whirled  and  tossed 
us  about,  till  our  Canadians  them- 
selves became  firigfatened,  andfodlishly 
throwing  up  their  oars,  began  to  cross 
themselves  and  to  call  on  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints.  The  tutelar  of  the 
8t  Lawrence  is  said  to  inhabit  hard 
ni)y,  at  St  Anne's, — but  such  was  our 
want  of  confidence  in  his  power  to  in- 
terfere, that  we  met  this  outbreak  of 
Komish  devotion  with  a -protest  so 
vehement  that  it  would  have  sur- 
prsed  the  celebrated  diet  of  Spires. 
Certain  it  is  that,  on  resuming  their 
oars,  the  fellows  did  mueh  more  for  us 
than  their  aspirations  had  aecom- 
plished,  when  unaided  by  efforts.  We 
soon  began  to  enjoy  the  dancing  of  our 
battoau,  which  gradually  became  less 
violent,  and  was  rather  inspiring. 
Still,  as  no  one  but  a  coward  wonld 
sport  in  safety  with  dangers  which 
were  once  snflicient  to  appal,  let  me 
confess  that  I  believe  I  should  be 
thankM  that  my  journey  and  my 
mortal  life  were  not  ended  together  in 
those  dangerous  waters.  I  trust  it 
was  not  without  some  inward  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  numbers  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head,  that  we  found  our- 
selves again  in  smooth  tides,*  and  were 
soon  landed  in  safety  on  the  quay  at 
Montreal. 
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THB  COKQUSST  OF  NAPLES. 


The  stirring  period  of  the  middle 
■ages,  rich  in  examples  of  bold  em- 
prise and  events  of  romantic  inte- 
rest, inclades  no  more  striking  and 
remarkable  episode  than  the  invasion 
and  conquest,  by  the  brother  of  St 
Lonis,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  As  an  episode  it  has  hitherto 
been  treated — introduced,  and  not  un- 
frequently  crushed  into  unmerited 
insignificance,  in  works  of  general 
history.  By  both  historian  and  poet 
fragments  have  been  brought  into 
strong  relief;  as  an  independent 
whole,  no  writer,  nntU  the  present 
time,  has  ventured  and  chosen  to 
attempt  its  delineation.  The  virtues 
and  misfortunes  of  the  last  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  imperial  house  of 
JStauffen,  a  house  once  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  have  been  wept  over 
by  the  minstrels  to  whose  fraternity 
he  belonged,  vaunted  by  indignant 
chroniclers,  and  sung  by  the  greatest 
of  Italy^s  bards.  The  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful insurrection  by  which  the 
brightest  gem  was  wrenched  from  the 
French  usurper's  fire-new  diadem,  and 
set  in  Arragon*s  crown,  has  been 
repeatedly  recorded  and  enlarged 
upon,  and  not  unfrequently  mistold. 
But  the  integral  treatment  of  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  in  a  work  devoted 
to  it  alone,  and  worthy  of  the  weight 
and  interest  of  the  subject — the  narra- 
tive of  the  ousting  of  the  German 
dynasty  and  establishment  of  a  French 
one,  including  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  change,  and  apart  from  con- 
temporary and  irrelevant  history — 
were  left  for  the  elegant  and  capable 
pen  of  an  author  honourably  known  for 
extensive  learning  and  indefatigable 
research.  The  puissant  rule  of  Fre- 
derick the  Hohenstaufie — the  heroic 
virtues  and  Homeric  feats  of  Charles 
of  Anjou — ^the  precocious  talents,  fatal 
errors,  and  untimely  end  of  the  luck- 
less Conradin — have  found  a  fit  chro- 
nicler in  the  accomplished  Count  of 
St  Priest. 


Besides  acknowledged  talents  and 
great  industry,  this  writer  has  brooghl 
to  his  arduous  task  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance— ^the  result  of  long  and  asaidiioia 
study — ^with  the  times  and  personagies 
of  whom  he  writes,  a  sound  jnog- 
ment,  and  an  honest  desire  of  impar- 
tiality. In  his  quality  of  Frenchman 
the  latter  was  especially  essential, 
to  guard  him  against  the  natnnl 
bias  in  favour  of  an  illnstrioos  and 
valiant  countryman,  that  might  lead, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  virtues,  and  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crimes,  of  the  hero 
of  his  narrative.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  was  liaMe 
to  temptation.  The  circnmstanoes 
and  causes  of  the  massacre  known 
as  the  Sicilian  Yeroers,  were  hmd- 
cd  down,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Italian  writers,  in  the  adoption  of 
whose  views  and  assertions  sabae- 
quent  historians  have  perhaps  d^- 
played  too  great  servility.  Kwe  con- 
sider the  vindictive  and  ti'eacfaenna 
instincts  of  the  SicOians,  their  fierce 
impatience  of  foreign  dominatioo,  and 
the  slight  account  made  of  human  l£fe 
by  the  natives  of  southern  Europe 
generally,  we  cannot  too  hastily 
reject  the  asserticms  and  arguments  by 
which  M.  de  St  Priest  props  his 
opinion,  that  the  vengeance  was  greater 
than  the  offence,  the  oppresseamore 
cruel  than  the  oppressor,  filstoiy 
affixes  to  an  entire  nation  the  stigma 
of  goading  a  conquered  peoj^e  to  lud- 
ness,  by  arrogance,  injustice,  and  ex- 
cess. M.  de  St  Priest  takes  np  the 
defence,  and,  without  fJaimifig  ftr 
his  client  an  honourable  acquittal, 
strives,  by  the  production  of  extenn- 
ating  circumstances,  to  induce  the 
world  to  reconsider  its  severe  and 
sweeping  verdict.  He  asks  whether 
the  evidence  has  been  suiBdentl^ 
sifted,  whether  the  facts  have  been 
properly  understood  and  iq>preciated, 
or  even  known.  "  I  think,**  he  says, 
"  they  have  not.  The  Sicilians  thera- 
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selves  acknowledge  this.  One  of  their 
most  distingaished  writers  has  sus- 
pected falMhood,  and  sought  the 
truth ;  but  he  has  done  so  onlj  in  a 
Tery  exclusive,  and  consequently  a 
rery  incomplete  point  of  view.  He 
has  ageravated  the  reproach  tliat  rests 
upon  the  memory  of  the  French  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  my  turn,  I 
have  reaumed  the  debate  with  a  na- 
tional feeling  as  strong,  but  less  partial 
I  hope,  than  that  of  most  of  the  Italian 
and  German  annalists,  in  whose  foot- 
steps onr  own  historians  have  trodden 
with  undue  complaisance.  It  is  time 
to  stand  aloof  from  these,  and  to  reply 
to  them.**  It  would  be  inverting  the 
order  of  our  subject,  here  to  dilate 
upon  M.  de  St  Friest^s  views  concern- 
ing the  massacre,  to  which  we  may 
hereafter  recur.  He  scarcely  makes 
oat  so  good  a  case  for  the  French  vic- 
tims to  Sicilian  vengeance  as  he  does 
for  the  most  prominent  personage  of 
his  book,  Charles  of  Anjou,  whose 
<^aracter  he  handles  with  masterly 
skill.  He  admits  his  crimes — sets  off 
with  their  acknowledgment ;  and  yet 
so  successfully  does  he  palliate  them 
by  the  received  ideas  of  the  time,  by 
the  necessities  and  perplexities  of  a 
most  difficult  position,  that  the  reader 
forgets  the  faults  in  the  vutnes  of  the 
hero,  and  receives  an  impression  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  first  French 
sovereign  of  Naples.  *^  Had  I  pro- 
posed,'' — ^we  quote  from  the  preface — 
**  to  write  a  biography,  and  not  a  his- 
tory, to  paint  a  portrait  instead  of  a 
picture,  I  might  have  recoiled  be- 
fore my  hero.  The  blood  of  Con- 
radin  still  cries  out  against  his  pitiless 
oonqneror ;  but  the  crime  of  the  chief 
must  not  be  imputed  to  the  army. 
Aged  warriors  were  seen  to  weep  and 
pray  around  the  scaffold  of  a  child. 
The  end  I  propose  is  not  that  of  a 
retrospective  vindication — an  ungrate- 
ful, and  often  a  puerile  task.  Charles 
of  Anion  was  guilty.  That  fact  ad- 
mitted, he  stUl  remains  the  greatest 
captun,  the  solo  organising  genius, 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes 
of  a  period  fertile  in  great  kings.  Like 
his  brother  Louis  DC,  from  whom,  in 
other  respects,  he  was  only  too  diffe- 
rent, he  valiantly  served  France.  He 
carried  the  French  name  into  the  most 
distant  countries.  By  his  political 
combinations,   by  the   alliances   he 


secured  for  his  family  as  much  as  by 
his  victories,  Charles  I.,  King 'of 
Sicily,  seated  his  lineage  upon  the 
thrones  of  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land. Yet  more-— he  saved  the  west- 
em  world  frx)m  another  Mahomedan 
invasion,  less  perceived,  but  not  less 
imminent,  than  the  invasions  of  the 
eighth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
bust  of  Charles  of  Anjou  merits  a  place 
between  the  statues  of  Charles  Martel 
and  John  Sobieski." 

This  high  eulogium,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  book,  strikes 
us  as  scarcely  according  with  the  pro- 
mise of  impartifdity  recorded  upon  the 
following  page.  The  meed  of  praise 
exceeds  that  we  should  be  disposed  to 
allot  to  the  conqueror  of  Naples.  Still, 
upon'  investigation,  it  is  difficult  to 
controvert  his  historian's  assertions, 
although  some  of  them  admit  of  modi- 
fication. Here  M.  de  St  Priest  rather 
veils  and  overlooks  his  hero's  faults 
than  denies  them  to  have  existed.  He 
says  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  mis- 
ffovemment  that  lost  Sicily,  within  a 
few  years  of  its  reduction,  let  to  such 
misrule,  more  even  than  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  licentious  soldiery — partly 
consequent  on  it — ^was  attributable  the 
temporary  separation  of  that  fair 
island  from  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
Subsequently  he  admits  the  imprudent 
contempt  shown  by  Charles  to  this 
portion  of  his  new  kingdom,  his  inju- 
dicious choice  of  the  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  authority,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  natives  from  public  offices 
and  employments — filled  almost  wholly 
by  Frenchmen — with  many  other  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  and  unjust  mea- 
sures, sometimes  more  vexatious  in 
form*  than  efficient  for  the  end  pro- 
posed; as,  for  instance,  the  decree 
disarming  the  Sicilians,  which  must 
have  been  wretchedly  enforced,  since 
the  Palermitans,  when  the  signal  for 
slaughter  was  given,  were  at  no  loss 
for  weapons  to  exterminate  their 
tyrants.  Whilst  admitting  the  skill 
shown  by  Charles  in  his  foreign  policy, 
and  in  the  formation  of  great  and 
advantageous  alliances,  we  must  refuse 
him,  upon  his  advocate's  own  showing, 
the  merit  of  able  internal  administra- 
tion. His  military  virtues  are  less 
questionable,  although  the  greatest  of 
his  victories,  which  placed  his  rival  in 
his  power  and  secured  his  seat  on  the 
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Neapolitan  throne,  was  doe  less  toany 
gra^nlsiiip  of  Mb  own  thaa  to  the 
bold  stratagem,  of  a  gray-headed 
cnuiader. 

Apart  from  ite  historical  impor- 
tance, M.  de  St  Priest's  work  is  vain* 
able  as  exposing  and  illustrating  the 
pecaliar  ideas,  strange  cnstoms,  and 
bai^arous  prejudices  of  a  remote  and 
highly  interesting  period,  less  known 
than  it  deserves,,  and  whose  annals 
and  archives  few  have  explored  more 
indostrioosly  than  himself.  In  this 
point  of  view  are  we  disposed,  whilst 
glancing  at  some  of  the  principal 
events  it  records,  especially  to  con- 
sider it ;  and  under  this  aspect  it  will 
piobid)ly  be  most  prized  and  esteemed 
by  tiie  majority.  A  greater  famili- 
arity than  the  generxd  mass  of  readem 
possess*  with  the  complicated  history 
of  the  second  period  of  the  middle 
ages  is  requisite  for  the  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  book,  and  especially  of  its 
fimt  volume.  This  is  purely  intro- 
ductory to  the  conquest.  The  name  of 
the  conqueror  Is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  upon  its  last  page.  The  ma4;ter 
it  contains  is  not  the  less  essential.  It 
sketches  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
man dynasty  in  Sicily ;  the  elevation 
of  ^at  country  into  a  monarchy  by 
Duke  Roger  11. ;  the  fall  of  the  family 
of  Tancred,  and  the  reign  of  Frede- 
rick U.,  (Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
grandson  of  Barbarossa,)  who  inhe- 
rited the  Gix)wn  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
rig^t  of  his  mother,  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  Roger,  and  the  last  of  the 
Norman  line.  This  brings  us  into  the 
thick  of  the  long-stancSng  feud  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Empire,  which, 
after  having  had  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  its  battle-field,  at  last  concentrated 
itself  in  a  single  country.  *•*•  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  transported  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy,  to  the  rich  and 
beautiful  lands  now  composing  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  qnarrel  of 
the  investitures  terminated  by  the 
crusade  of  Sicily;  a  debate  about 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ended  in  a 
dispute  concerning  territorial  posses- 
sion. But  although  reduced  to  less 
vast  proportions  and  more  simple 
terms,  the  antagonism  of  the  ponti- 
fioate  and  the  throne  lost  nothing,  of 
its  depth,  activity,  and  strcngUu  Far 
from  becoming  weakened)  it  assumed 
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the  more  implacaUe  and  raneoroiis 
chancterofapeiBOiialeneowiter.  The 
warbeoMne  a  dnel.  It  was  nalanl 
that.this  should  happen.  Se  soon  as 
a  regnlar  power  was  fonnded  in  the 
sonth  of  Italy,  Rome  could  nol  pennit 
the  same  power  to  establiah  iteetf  in 
the  north  of.  the  peninsnlft.  The  m- 
tereat  of  the  temporal  ezistonee  of  the 
popedom,  the  geographical  poaitioa  of 
the  States  of  the  Chnsch,  rendered  tlii« 
policy  stringent.  The  Popes  oovld 
never  allow  Lombaidy  and  tiie  Two 
Siciliee  to  be  united  under  auMoeptre. 
A  King  of  Naples,  ae  King  of  ths 
Lombards,  pressed  them  on  all  aides ; 
bntas  Emperor  he  cmahed  them.  Thij 
focnudable  hypothesis  realised  itself. 
A  Gtonnan  dynasty  menaced  the  Holy 
See,  and  was  broken*  A  French  dy- 
nasty was  called  to  replsoe  it,  aad 
obtainedvictory,  power,  anddnratioD.'* 
When  this  oooorred — when  tlie  Pope, 
beholding  fix>m  titie  towers  of  Civita 
Yeoohia  his  earthly  awajr  menaced 
with  annihilation,  and  ^e  Ssiaoea 
hordes  of  Sicily'spowerM  King  ravag- 
ing the  Campagna,  Mminated  ana- 
themas upon  the  impiona  invaiers, 
and  summoned  to  his  aid  a  prince  d 
France— Manfredi,  Prinoe  of  Taraato, 
or  Mainfiny,  as  M.  de  St  Priest  pr^ 
fens  to  call  him,  the  natval  son  of 
Frederick  n.,  was  the  vizfcoal  sove- 
reign of  the  Two  l^dliea.  Sradnct 
who  died  in  his  arms,  left  him  segeat 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  absenee  in 
Germany  of  his  legitimate  sea  Con- 
rad— ^named  his  hour  in  prsference  to 
his  grandson  Frederick,  the  orpbaa 
child  of  his  eldest  son  Hairy,  who  had 
died  a  rebel,  conquered  and  cm>tive. 
This  was  not  all.  "'  The  inq^nil 
will  declared  the  Prince  of  Tmato 
bailiff  or  ^ceroy  of  the  Two  Siciliest 
with  unlimited  powers  and  regal 
rights,  whenever  Conrad  dioold  be 
resident  in  Germany  or  elsswhere. 
Things  were  just  then,  in  the  statethiB 
provided  for.  Mainfroy  boeameyw 
fado  regent  of  the  kingdom;  aad 
the  Ind^  bastard  nam  himself  not 
only  eventually  called  to  the  poweiM 
inheritance  of  the  honse  of  Soabia, 
but  piefeired  to  the  nalnial  and  discs 
heir* of  so  many  oroiwns.^* 

The  death  of  EredeiadL  the  Hohes- 
staufie,  who  fbr  long  aOer*  his  deeeiM 
waspopnlariy  known — as  ia  our  day 
a  greatter.  than  he  still  is— -ss  <A« 
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Eaiperor,  eevived  the  hopes  and 
conzagB  of  Pope  Iniioeeiit  lY.,  who 
resolved  to  stnke  a.  decisive  blow  a6 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Snabia. 
^faittfiooy  wa»  then  its-  r^xresentative 
in  IMj.  He  was  only  nineteen^— at 
feeble  enemy^  so  thooght  Innocent, 
whom  a  word  finun  the  pontifical 
throne  wonld  suffice  to  level  with  the 
dost.  Bot  where  the  sangnine  Pope- 
expected  to-  find  a  child,  he  met 
a  man.  In  talent,  energy,  and  pmdence. 
Tbosa  qualities  M»nfroy  displayed 
in  an.  eminent  depee  in  tbo>  stm^e 
that  ensued ;  and  when  Conrad  liuid* 
ed  ia  faia  kingdom,  which  had  been 
reproaented  to  him  as  tnrbnlent  and' 
agitatod,  he  was  astonished  at  tiie 
tranqnilUty  it  enjoyed  He  embraced 
his  brother,,  and  insisted  on  his  walk- 
ing hy  his  side^  nnder  the  same  dais, 
ttossxk  the  sea  to  the  city.  This  good 
nndficatanding  did  not  last  long.  Con- 
rad was  jealous  of  the  man  who  had 
so  aUy  sopplied  his  plaoe,  and  jealousy 
at  laat  became  hatred.  He  deprived 
Maintey  .of  the  poaseasions  secured 
to  him  by  his  father's  will,  banished 
his  matoiiai  relatives  with  Ignominy, 
and.  did  ail  he  could,  but  in  vain,  to 
drive  him  to  levolt.  Under  these 
cirenmstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
whea  Concad  died,  at  the  of  twenty- 
six^  leaving  Berthold,  MargcsAre  of 
Hobembnrg,  legirait  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  Conrad 
v.,  or  Gonradin — ^who  had  been  bom 
since  his  departure  from  Germany, 
and  whom  he  had  never  seen — thera 
were  not  wanting  persons  to  accuse 
Mainfioy  as  an  accessary  to  his  deatii. 
Mainfiroy  had  already  been  charged — 
falsely,  there  can  be  little  doubt — of 
having  amotiiered,  undes  matttesses, 
his  fatiier  andbmefactor,  the  Emperor 
Frederidc  There  was  more  proba- 
bility, if  not  more  truth,  in  the  accu- 
sation of  fratridde;  &r,  if  Conrad  had 
lived,  doubtless  Mainfroy  would, 
sooner  or  later,  haive  been  sacrificed 
to  hia  jeaianspy  or  safetzf .  ^  The  ma^ 
jority  of  chromolers  assign  to  Main* 
fro^  aa  an  accomplice,  a  physidaa  of 
Sateno;  and  addt  with  the  credulity 
of  tliatimefl,  that  he  killed  the  King  of 
tha-  Romans  by  mtrodniang  diamond 
dnatr  aa  inftiUible  poison,  into  Us 
entrailft.  Others,,  bolder  or  better 
tuftrmed^  give  tiie  name  of  the  poi- 
soner^ and  oall  him  John  of  Frodda*" 
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Whetherthis  death  resulted  from  poi- 
son or  disease,  it  waahailedaB  ahappy 
ev«nt  by  the  Itslians^  and  with  a 
great  burst  of  laughter  by  tihe  Pope, 
who  at  once  renounced  his  project  of 
calling  a  foreign  prmo&  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  and  resumed,  with  fi»sh 
ardour,  his  plans  of  conquest  and 
anneacatlon.  Advancing  tO' the  ^Nea- 
politan frontier,  he  was  there  met  by 
the  Prince  of  Tarento-  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Hohembnrg,  who  came  to 
place  themselves  at.  his  disposal,  and 
to  supplicate  him  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
fant  Conradin.  The  Pope,  who  saw 
a  poMf  of  weakness  in  this  humility, 
insisSd  that  the  Two  Sicilies  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Chmoch ;  saying 
that  he  would  tiien  investigate  the 
rights  of  Conradin,.  and  admit  them  if 
valid.  The  Maigrave^  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  tMnga,  made  over  tdie 
regency  to  Mainfroy,  who  accepted  it 
with  affected,  repugnance.  A  power- 
ful party  called  this  prince  to  the 
throne:  it  was  the  aristocratic  and 
national  party,  averse  alike  to  papal 
domination  and  to  the  government  of 
a  child.  They  entered  into  aa  agree- 
ment with  jy^nfroy,  by  ^riiich  they 
swore  to  obey  him  as  regent,  so  long 
as  t^e  little  King  shonld  live ;  stipu- 
lating, that  if  he  died  a  minor,  or  with- 
out duect  heirs,  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
should  succeed  him  as  soverdgn.  The 
Margrave  of  Hohembnrg,  faithless  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  by  Conrad, 
agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  pro- 
mised to  deliver  up  to  Mainfroy  the 
late  King's  treasures.  Instead  of  so 
doing,  the  double  traitor  made  his 
escape  with  diem,  leaving  tiie  new 
regent  in  such  poverty  that,  in  order 
to  pay  his  Grerman  mercenaries,  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  the  hereditary  jewels 
and  gold  and  silver  vases  of  liis 
mother's  family. 

If  Mainfroy  had  made  good  fight  in 
defence  of  Conrad's  rights,  we  may  be 
sure  he  did  not  less  strenuously  strive 
when  his  own  claim  was  to  be  vin- 
dicated. Unfi>rtunate  at  first,  and 
about  to  succumb  to  papal  power  and 
intrigues,  he,  as  a  last  resource,  threw 
him^  into  the  arms  of  the  Saracens 
of  Lucera.  These  unbelievers  had 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  his  fbther, 
who. was  passionately  addicted  to 
things  oriental.  ^*  From  his  infimcy ,'' 
M.  de  St  Priest  says  of  Frederick,"  he 
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lived  snrroaaded  with  astrologers, 
eunuchs,  and  odallqnes.  His  palace 
was  a  seraglio,  himself  a  sultan.  This 
was  quite  natural.  In  Sicily  all  visible 
objects  were  Asiatic.  The  external 
form  of  the  houses,  their  internal 
architecture,  the  streets,  the  baths, 
the  gardens,  even  the  churches,  bore 
the  stamp  of  Islamism.  The  praises 
of  God  are  still  to  be  seen  engraved 
in  Arabic  on  marble  columns ;  and  in 
the  same  language  were  they  traced, 
in  gold  and  diamonds  and  pearls,  upon 
the  mantle  and  dahnatica  of  Sicily's 
Queens  and  Songs.  Palermo  was 
then  called  the  triSngual  dty.  ^tin 
and  Arabic  were  equdly  spoken  tnere ; 
and  the  Italian,  the/ams22a  volgare^ 
originated  at  the  court  of  Frederidc- 
Boger,  under  the  Moorish  arcades  of 
his  paJaces  at  Palermo  and  Catania. 
The  language  of  Petrarch  was  mur- 
mured, for  the  first  time,  beside  the 
fountains  of  the  Ziza.  The  outward 
forms  of  Islamism  were  then,  in 
southern  Europe,  the  ensign  hoisted  by 
that  small  number  of  liberal  thinkers, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monkish  domination,  who  will- 
ingly assumed  the  name  of  Epicu- 
reans." Further  on  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, explanatory  of  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  infidel  in  Sicily,  and 
curiously  illustrating  the  contradic- 
tions and  bigotiy  of  the  time.  *^  With 
an  audacity  previously  unheard-of, 
Frederick  U.,  after  fighting  and  con- 
quering the  Saracens  who  overran 
and  disturbed  Sicily,  transported  en- 
ture  colonies  of  them  to  Lucera,  in  the 
Capitanata,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  thus 
planting,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
the  Mahomedan  standard  he  was 
about  to  combat  in  Syria.  Decrepid 
though  he  was.  Pope  Honorius  felt  the 
danger  and  insult  of  such  proximity. 
AVhat  were  the  arms  of  the  holy  see 
agunst  an  opponent  that  none  of  its 
anathemas  could  touch  ?  The  Pontiff 
became  indignant,  vented  threats ;  but 
was  soon  appeased.  When  the  wily 
Frederick  saw  him  angry,  he  promised 
a  crusade ;  whereupon  the  Pope  calmed 
himself,  and  treated  the  Emperor  as 
a  son."  Subsequent  Popes  were  less 
easy  to  pacify,  and  ban  and  excom- 
munication were  heaped  upon  the 
Emperor's  head.  Gregory  IX.,  in 
his   bulls,    caUed   him    '^  a   marine 
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monster^  whose  jaws  are  J^U  of  U0- 
phemies;^  to  which  complimentary 
phrase  Frederick  replied  by  the  ^- 
thets  of  "  great  dnEgoUj  atUkknst,^ 
and  '*  new  Balaam.''^  A  third  extnct 
will  complete  the  sketch  of  the  Sira- 
cens,  and  their  poution  in  Sicily. 
"  Surrounded  by  odaliqnes  and  dan- 
dug  women ;  giving  eunuchs  for 
guards  to  his  wife,  the  beantiM  Isa- 
bella Plantagenet,  a  daughter  of  tke 
English  King;  often  dothed  in  orieo- 
tal  robes ;  in  war-time  mounted  on 
andephant;  in  his  palace  snrronDded 
by  tame  lions;  always  aooompanied 
by  a  troop  of  Mussulmans,  to  whom  he 
showed  great  indulgence,  pennitting 
them  the  violation  of  chnrdies  and 
women,  debauch  and  saciil^ps,  — 
Frederidc  II.,  in  the  opinion  of  hi» 
subjects,  was  no  longer  a  Christian 

grince.  During  the  last  ten  yean  of 
is  rdgn  this  state  of  things  reached 
its  hd^t.  The  number  of  baibarian 
troops  ddly  increased.  Seventen 
new  companies,  summoned  from 
AMca,  were  dispersed,  like  an  m- 
vading  army,  oyer  the  Basilicata  and 
CiJabria.  Finally,  the  Emperor  went 
so  far  as  to  instal  them  in  the  places 
of  masters  of  ports,  and  in  other  ofllces 
that  gave  these  Mussulmans  jurisdic- 
tion over  Christian  i)opulationa.'*  And 
when  a  Saracen  captiun,  named  Fho- 
cax,  in  garrison  atXrani,  ill-treated  a 
dtizen  of  noble  birth,  Messer  Smoat 
Rocca,  and  grossly  outraced  his  wife, 
the  aggriev^  man  could  obtain  no 
satisfiustion.  "  The  Emperor  onb 
laughed.  '  Messer  Smume^*  he  said, 
to  uie  complainant,  ^  dov^^  fona  mm 
I  vergogna.  Go,  Phocax  will  not  do 
it  agam ;  had  he  been  a  native  of  the 
country,  I  would  have  had  his  head 
cut  off.' "  On  the  death  of  this  m- 
dulgent  patron,  the  Sanoen  odony  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  saw  its  exis- 
tence menaced.  The  infidels  were  kst 
if  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  corn- 
try.  The  triumph  of  the  Pope  would 
be  the  tocsin  of  their  exterminatiaii. 
They  resolved  to  defend  themsdves 
to  the  last.  They  held  Lucera,  Acoer- 
enza,  and  Girafalco,  three  impreg- 
nable fortresses ;  they  also  com- 
manded at  other  points,  less  strong 
but  still  important.  They  fdt  them- 
selves numerous,  courageous,  and  de- 
termined. Malnfroy  could  not  doubt 
that  they  would  gladly  rally  round 
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the  banner  of  their  benefactor's  son; 
and  in  this  hope  he  set  out  for  Lu- 
cera,  where  John   the   Moor   then 
commanded.  This  man,  a  slave  whom 
the  Emperor's  caprice  had  raised  to 
the  highest  dignities,  promised  Main- 
froj  the  best  of  receptions.  But  when 
the  Prince  of  Tarento  reached  Lncera, 
the  traitor  had  gone  over  to  the  Pope, 
Caking  with  him  a  thonsand  Saracens 
and  three  hnndred  Germans,  and  leav- 
ing the  town  in  the  keeping  of  a  man 
of  his  tribe,  Makrizi  by  name.    On 
kaming  this  treachery,  Mainfroy  still 
did  not  renonnce  his  project  of  con- 
fidlnghimself  to  the  Arabs — so  cherish- 
ed  bj  his  father,   so  favoared  by 
himscif.    Only,  instead  of  approach- 
ing the  fortress  with  his  little  army, 
as  regent  of  the  kuigdom,  he  preferred 
to  go  as  a  knight-errant,  attended 
only  by  three  esquires,  like  a  paladin 
of  the  Konnd  Table.    This  portion  of 
Mainfiroy's  life,  as  well  as  many  other 
paasagesinM.  de  St  Priest'sbook,  reads 
like  an  extract  from  some  old  romance 
of  cblTahy.    After  wandering  about, 
in  the  gloom  and  rain  of  a  November 
niffht,  and  losing  his  way  repeat- 
edly, Adennlfo,  one  of  Mainmy's 
three   men-at-arms,   and  formerly 
forester  to  Frederick  n.,  perceived  a 
white  oly'ect  in  the  darkness,  and  re- 
cognised a  hnnting-lodge  built  by  the 
Emperor.     He  conducted  the  prince 
thither,  and  th^^  lighted  a  large  fire, — 
a  most  imprudent  act,  for  the  flame 
waseasily  perceptible  at Foggia,  where 
Otbo  of  Hohembnr^  was  then   in 
garrison  with  a  i)ortion  of  the  papal 
army.    But  Mainfroy  was  young  and 
a  poet.    At  sight  of  the  splendid  trees 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  he  forgot  the 
present,  and  thought  only  of  the  past; 
pertiaps  he  recalled  the  time,  not  yet 
Tery  distant,  when  as  a  child,  on 
winter  nights  like  that  one,  and  per- 
chance in  that  very  place,  he  had  seen 
his  &Uier,  on  his  return  from  an  im- 
perial hunt,  seat  himself  at  that  same 
hearth,  and  talk  familiarly  with  his 
attendants  of  his  wars  and  his  amours. 
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smging  the  praises  of  the  lovely  Cata- 
lanas,*  and  venting  curses   on   the 
Pope.   The  illusion  was  of  short  dura- 
tion.   At  early  dawn  Mainf^y  and 
his  little  escort  took  horse,  and  after 
an  hour's  march  they  beheld,  through 
the  misty  morning  air,  the  tall  hill  of 
Lucera,  and  on  its  summit  the  Sara- 
cen citadel  and  its  massive  walls, 
crowned  with  two-and-twenty  towers. 
But  the  guardians  of  the  gate  refused 
to  open  without  orders  from  Makrizi, 
who  moreover,  it  would  appear,  had 
the  key  in  his  keeping.    Sure  that  he 
wotM  deny  admittance,  they  urged 
the  prince  to  enter  as  he  best  might, 
for  that,  once  within  the  walls,  all 
would  go  well.     Beneath  the  gate 
was  a  sort  of  trench,  or  gutter,  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  and  through  this  it 
was  not  dlflcult  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  slender  and  active  like  Main- 
froy, to  squeeze  himself.  He  attempted 
to  do  so,  but  the  Saracens  could  not 
support  the  sight  of  their  Emperor's 
son  grovelling  on  the  ground  like  a 
reptile.  "  Let  us  not,"  they  exclauned, 
'^  allowed  our  lord  to  enter  our  waUs 
in  this  vile  posture.    Let  his  entrance 
be  worthy  of  a  prince !    Let  us  break 
the  gates ! "    In  an  instant  these  were 
overthrown;   Mainfroy  passed  over 
theur  ruins,  and  was  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Saracens  to  the  public 
market-place,  surrounded  by  a  joyous 
multitude.     He  met  Makrizi,  who, 
furious  at  the  news  of  his  entrance, 
was  summoning  the  garrison  to  arms. 
'*  Makrizi  I  Makrizi ! "  cried  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  people,  "  get  off  your 
horse,  and  kiss  the  prince's  feet  I" 
The  Arab   obeyed,  and   prostrated 
himself.       Mainfioy   had   valiantly 
played  his  last   stake,  and  fortune 
favoured  his  audacity.    In  Lucera  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Frederick  n., 
of  Edug  Conrad,  of  the  Margrave 
Berthold,  and  of  John   the   Moor. 
Then,  as  ever,  money  was  the  sinew 
of  war.    Its  possession  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.     In   less  than   a 
month,  the  proscribed   and  fugitive 


*  ^  PlMmi  el  cavalier  Frances 
£  la  donna  Catalana/'  &o.y  &c. 

A  well-known  soag  which  Voltaire  rightly  attribntes  to  Frederick  II.,  and  which 
Gfiingaentfy  who  is  here  wrong  in  his  criticism  of  Voltaire,  gives  to  Frederick  Bar- 
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UMb^ttciy  had  dispersed  ike  Pope^s 
anny,  taken  and  executed  John  the 
Moor,  and  mardied  upon  Naplea  to 
aeise  m  crown.    And  now,  lor  mmf 
Tears,  his  career  of  Baceeas  was  an- 
dMqaered  by  a  reverse.     His  anv 
were  imilbnnlj  triamphant   in   the 
field;  he  was  the  most  magnttoent 
prince,  and  passed  aa   the  richest 
ao^er^gn,  in  Eorope.     At  last  the 
marriage  of  his  dangfater  ConsUBce 
.  with  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,  daughter 
of  King  James  of  Arragon,  crowned 
hisproq^erity.    Ckmdaded  in  defiance 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  this  marringe 
allied  the  bastard  Prinoe  of  Tarento 
with  tin  French  royal  fnaUy;  ^ 
Isabella  of  Arragon,  sister  of  his  son- 
in-law  Don  Pedro,  became  the  wife  of 
Philip,  son  of  Lonis  DL,  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown  of  Fhnice.    This 
last  ]neee  of  good  fortime  nearlytnmed 
Mainfroy's  head.    Instead  of  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  Holy  See,  he 
assumed  the  offensrm,  and  invaided 
its  territories.     Moreover,  he   now 
openly  professed,  and  established  as 
a  primuple,  tkat  the  right  to  diqN)se 
of  the  imperial  diadem  was  not  vested 
in  the  Popes,  bot  in  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.     '*  It  is  time,"  he 
added,  "  to  pat  an  end  to  this  nsm*- 
pation.**    Snch  maxims,  thus  publicly 
proclaimed,  rendered  the  Pope  irre- 
Gondlable.    Tbe  papid  dream  of  an- 
nexing the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  pon- 
tificate had  long  malted  into  air  before 
the  snn  of  Mainfi^^s  arrogant  pros- 
perity; and  Urban  ^.,  convinced  that 
the  Church  had  need  of  a  valiant  and 
devoted   defender,  turned   his   eyes 
northwards,  whilst  his  lips  pronounced 
the  name  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Charles,  the  ffood  Count  of  Anjou, 
as  some  of  the  chroniclers  call  him, 
was  married  to  Beatrix  of  Savoy, 
Countess  of  Provence,  whose  hand  be 
obtained  in  preference  to  two  for- 
midable rivals, — Conrad,  son  of  the 
Hohenstaufie,  and  Pedro  of  Arragon. 
The  latter  we  have  just  referred  to  as 
having  subsequently  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mainfroy.  Through  life  Peter 
and  Charles  were  destined  to  be 
rivals ;  and  if  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
vantage at  the  outset,  his  competitor 
afterwards  in  some  degree  balanced 
the  account  by  robbing  him  of  the 
island  of  Sicily.  In  1248,  soon  after 
his  marriage,  Charles  embarked  at 


Aignesmortea  with  his  brothar  Lom 
aad  dieir  wivea,  on  a  ci  imsdc-^wM 
aksk  to  desith  at  the  Mand  ef  Oypnn, 
h«t  veoovered,  and  parfoaaai  fndi- 
gieaof  viAonr  in  figfat  wilh  lln  6an- 
oQB.    It  aeeaaad  as  if  the  aoe^  «f 
iMttle  aafficed  to  natore 
vjgov;  aad  hediq^ayed 
jflqMtatAty  and  vecUeaa  dariag  that 
atmast  amrpaaa  beMet    On  aaitiBg 
off  Danlelta,  and  att  aight  af  the 
Saimoen  anny  waiting  ob.  the  riHHt, 
he  and  St  Loins  sprang  from  tiMir 
fafley,  and  wmdedto  laad,  with  tewa- 
terto their waista.  Snroandedhjthe 
eneniy,  Charies  raised  amdl«f  earpNi 
around  him,  until liis  knigfata  canie^ 
to  tlie  reacne.      Heaffing  them,  he 
charged  the  infidel  iiOBt,  ovdcriagto 
striiEe  at  th^  hcnnea*  breasts.     The 
noble  Arab  chaigers  fen  bj  handreds; 
tin  Saracens  fed;  Loaia  aad Charies 
pursued;  Damietta  was  ^m  poae  of 
the  Chriafeians.    ^^The  adventams 
prince  feared  AeetoaMBta  aa  )Mtm 
nedidman.    One  day  tte  Sanooas 
threw  Civeek  ire  npon  ^e  cmaden* 
tents.    StnidL  with  smpriae  at  sight 
of tiiismysterions  enemyy  tbednislins 
were  so  terrified  that  tibey  dared  aot 
attempt  to  extingniah'tiiefiaaMS.   <I 
will  go,'  cried  &  Coimt  of  A^oa. 
They  tried  to  iBtaia  hhn  by  fixee,  hat 
he  broke  from  them  like  a  nudna, 
and   saoeeeded  in  his    design.    At 
another  time,  8t  Lonis,  fimn  the  tap 
of  a  hill,  aaw  him  engaged  siigle- 
handed  with  a  wMe  troop  <tf  Ssa- 
cens,  who  huried  at  him  darts  wilfa 
fiaaiiw  fiags,  wlikh  stock  mfts  aad 
burnt  his  horee's  cropper.    Thasdid 
Charies  diigilay  the  tet  symptam  of 
a  win  mcapable  of  recedingevenbefom 
impossibilitMS, — ^a  dmgeroos  apfdici* 
tionofagreatvirtoe;  lratthen,Ae0e 
feats  of  the  Count  of  Anion  delighled 
everybody.   Other  exploits  foUowed. 
Lake  a  Ghrislian  Horatna,  Chaieft 
one  day  stopped  the  wfacde  MiwuiImwi 
armynpon  a  wooden  bridge.**   lUs 
great  bravery  was  aecen^aaied  Ij 
pride,  egotism,  and  hardneaB  of  heart, 
and  these  qualities  caused  bickerings 
between  hhn  and  St  Louis.    Kerer- 
theless,    the   brothers   were  fondlj 
attached  to  each  other;  and  wben 
Charles  returned  to  Provence  he  dis- 
played a  depth  of  emotion  on  parting 
from  his  king  that  surprised  the  am j, 
which  did  not  give  him  credit  lor  eo 
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■nehiraitonuii  affBOtioiu  l%eieiT«s 
^nad  ooBlmot  of  cktnMAw  betiraon 
linn  and  In  eojal  brothv.  *^Tbey 
Ind  ki  camnQB,"  njB  M.  de  SI  Fiiest, 
*^inBitMy  ooorageY  dnuslitj^,  prcftntj, 
cod  xQBpeet  ta  iMr  pfigiited  word. 

StLooiBiraBafVtnehBaB, 

CtarieB  of  AsHm  a  Spaniard.  St 
Look  had  tliat  coamiuncatm  dis- 
positkm,  that  taste  for  sooial  enjoj- 
snot,  thait  neesBsity  of  oxpaasicmaiid 
gentle  gaiety,  generally  attrltmted  to 
nrtmi.  He  iraa  evidently  the 
horn  beride  the  waters  of  Lone 
Charles,  ^n  ifae   other 


iMiid,  seeded  te  hwre  receiyed  life 
vpon  tbe  ragged  Tocln  of  Toledo,  or 
an  the  naked  and  melandK^plakH  of 
Talladolid.  He  was  proud  and 
gioomy;  ■»  saile  ever  curved  his 
lipa.  UnoommimicatiTe,  he  confided 
Ibb  deeagni  to  bo  eoe.  AMhoiigh 
hasty,  Tiolent,  and  passionate,  be 
stnyf«  te  conceal  his  emotions.  Be 
slept  Utde,  spohe  lees ;  ncTer  forgot 
a  Borvioe  or  an  mjwy.  His  indnl- 
genoe  for  his  partisans  and  servants 
was  anhonnded :  if  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  gcM,  it  was  especially 
tkat  he  mgfat  shower  it  npon  them. 
Charies  and  Loon  were  a  contrast 
eren  m  fom  and  coloor  of  face. 
Lons  w  iur  and  niddy ;  Charies 
had  black  luur,  an  ofive  slan,  nervous 
limhs,  and  a  pronnent  nose.  Good- 
ness ms  tte  characteristic  of  the  king, 
neveri^  of  the  count.  Bo^  (^  im- 
poBingaspeot,-^ne  as  a  father,  the 
etiier  as  a  master — Lonis  in^ired 
FBBpect  and  love,  Charles  respect  and 
teERir.  By  the  admission  of  all  his 
cantemporarieB,  nothingcoidd  be  more 
majestic  than  the  look,  gait,  and 
statareoftkeCountof Anjom.  Inan 
aaaemblage  of  princes  he  eclipsed 
themalL  AjMwtwhoknewhimwen, 
and  who  calls  him  tiM  moet  aetgnmal 
of  men,  shows  him  to  ns  at  the  comt 
of  IVanoe  in  tiie  midst  of  his  brothere, 
and  diaraeterises  Mm  by  this  ener- 
getic ihie—- 

*  Tow  fannt  iUz  de  x<oy,  huub  Charles  k  fiit 


nueox. 


•^  11 


Soch  was  the  man  who,  on  the  15th 
May  1965,  embarked  at  Marseilles  for 
Borne,  wiUi  a  thousand  chosen  knights 
npon  Hiir^  gaDeys,  leaving  the  main 
body  of  fas  army  at  Lyons  to  cross 
the  A^  with  the  Countess  Beatrix, 
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vnder  the  nominal  command  of  the 
young  Robeit  de  Betbnne  Dampierre, 
henr  to  the  county  of  Fhmders,  and 
41m  real  gaidanoe  of  Gflles  de  IVai- 
signies,  constable  of  Ftance.    At  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  1lmid<conn- 
seUoiB  magniied  the  peril<^  theenler- 
prise,  and  the  svperioriiy  of  the  hostile 
fleet  that  watched  to  mteroept  him ; 
bat  nothing  corid  shake  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Count  of  Anjon.    ^isrood 
conduct,^  he  said,  as  he  put  foot  on 
his   galley's  deck,    ^overcomes   ill 
fortune.    I  premiBed  the  Pope  to  be 
at  Rome  b^re  Penteoost,  and  I  wfll 
keep  my  word.**    If  fortune  had  net 
fovoured  him,  however,  It  is  doubtfol 
if  he  would  have  succeeded  in  runnmg 
the  gauntlet  through  the  sixty  Sidlian 
galleys,  manned  with  the  precised 
marinerB  of  Pisa,  Naples,  andAmaM, 
that  waited  to  pounce,  like  hawk  on 
sparrow,  vpon  his  feeble  armament. 
IndqM«tdei]rtiy  of  tfa3s,fonmdaMe«8qna- 
dron,  the  entrance  of  the  port   of 
Oetia  was  oncnmbeied,  by  Mainfivy's 
order,  with  beams  and  huge  stones, 
against  which  the  French  ships  were 
expected  inevitably  to  i&atter  them- 
selves.   Altogether,  the  marine  pre- 
parations were  so  formtdaMe,  they 
vrere  proclaimed  with  soch  ostenta- 
tion, and  Mamfroy  appeared  so  con- 
vinced of  their  efffioacy,  that  at  Rome 
the  partisans  of  Charles  and  the  Pope 
k>0t  courage.    The  deoiave  moment 
arrived,  and  no  fleet  appeared;  when 
suddenly  a  rumour  spread  tiiat  Chaxies 
was  shipwrecked  and  drowned.    The 
GhibelHnes,  or  imperialists,  hailed  the 
report  with  delight,  the  Gnelfe  with 
terror.     Friends  and  enemies  sSike 
believed  the  fatal  intelligenoe,  when 
at  break  of  day,  on  <^  eve  of  Pente- 
oost, a  boat,  containing   ten  men^ 
enta:ed  the  Tiber.     Amongst  tiiese 
ten  men  was  Charies  of  Anjou.    He 
owed  his  safety  to  his  peifl ;  ddiver- 
ance  had  grown  out  of  impending 
destruction.  A  violent  storm  had  had 
a   double  result:    Mainfrey^s   fleet, 
which  for  some  days  past  had  block- 
aded the  Hber,  was  compelled  to  put 
to  sea,  and  the  thirty  Provencal  galleys 
vrere  dispersed  in  view  of  Pisa.  Charies 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany ; 
to  escape  capture  by  one  of  Mainfroy's 
lieutenants,  he  threw  himsetf  into  a 
skiif,  and  the  wind  guided  him  into 
the  Tiber,  which  he  entered  unper- 
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ceived  by  the  Sicilian  admiraL  Sach 
was  the  fortanate  chance  that  served 
him.  Men  belieyed  him  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  at  that  moment 
he  landed  in  Italy. 

Mainfroy  prepared  for  defence,  af- 
fecting boundless  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  approaching  strife,  bat  in 
reality  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  his 
formidable  foe.  His  hati^  found  vent 
in  sarcasm  and  abusive  words.   "  Al- 
though the  name  of  the  terrible  Charles 
of  Anjou  did  not  enoourase  childish 
diminutives,  Mainfroy  and  his  flat- 
terers never  spoke  of  him  otherwise 
than  as  Carlotto "  (Charley.^    This 
was  not  very  ^gnined  or  m  good 
taste.   But  Charles  was  at  no  loss  for 
a  retort.    When  his  wife  had  joined 
him,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  the  royal  pair  had  been 
crowned  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateran, 
in  sight  and  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  an  immense  multitude.  King  and 
Queen  of  Sicily,  he  marched  upon 
Naples.    At  the  frontier,  Mainfroy, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Pope,  endeavoured  to  delay  his  pro- 
gress 1^  negotiation.    "  Tell  the  Sul- 
tan of  Lucera,**  replied  Charles  to  the 
Swabian  envoys,  "  that  between  us 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce ; 
that  soon  he  shall  transport  me  to  pa- 
radise or  I  will  send  him  to  hell."  And 
having  thus  branded  his  opponent  as 
an  infidel,  and  his  opponent's  cause  as 
unjust,  he  resolutely  entered  the  Nea- 
politan states.  The  first  barrier  to  his 
progress,  the  fortified  bridge  of  Ce- 
prano,  was  opened  to  him  by  Riccard'o 
d*Aquino,  Count  of  Caserte,  out  of 
reven  j;e  for  the  alleged  seduction  or 
violation  of  his  wife  by  Mainfiroy.  The 
-count  was  about  to  defend  the  post, 
when  news  of  his  dishonour  reached 
him.    He  vowed  a  terrible  revenge ; 
but,  scrupulous  even  in  his  anger,  he 
sent  to  consult  the  casuists  of  the 
French  camp,  whether  a  vassal  had 
the  right  to  punish  the  liege  lord  who 
had  outraged  him  in  his  honour.  The 
casuists  made  an  affirmative  replv,  and 
Caserte  gave  free  passage  to  Charles 
of  Anjou.    History   is   more  posi- 
tive of  the  count's  treason   than  of 
the  outrage  said  to  have  induced  it. 
The  occupation  of  the  bridge  was  but 
a  small  step  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.    Charles's  path  was 
beset  with  obstacles,  augmented  by 
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the  difficulty  of  transporting  his  wv- 
like  engines,  and  by  fierce  diasensioos 
in  his  army.  These  alone  were  soili 
cient  to  ruin  the  enterprise ;  but  the 
valour  and  militaiy  acienoe  of. the 
lYench  prince  supplied  all  defidendes. 
His  operations  were  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  little  impeded  from  piooa 
scruples;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
put  off  the  assault  of  a  town  for  two 
days,  in  order  not  to  fight  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  Nevertheless  his  pro- 
gress was  rapid  and  triumphant,  and 
soon  the  silver  fleur-de-lis  of  Fruce, 
and  the  crimson  ones  of  the  Gnelfe, 
floated  above  the  walls  or  over  the 
ruins  of  Munfroy's  strongest  forts. 
All  the  Saracens  who  fell  into  Charies"^ 
hands  were  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  At  last,  in  the  valley  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Grandella,  and  at  four  mOes 
from  the  town  of  Benevento,  theFrench 
army — ^to  which  were  now  united  the 
levies  of  many  disaffected  Neapolitan 
nobles — came  in  sight  of  Mainfroj's 
host,  drawn  up  in  order  of  batfie. 
The  strength  of  the  two  annies  is  va- 
riously stated,  but  it  appeaiB  certain 
that  the  numerical  advantage  was  oqd- 
siderably  on  the  side  of  Charies.  Be- 
fore engaging,  each  leader  made  i 
speech  to  his  troops.  That  of  Charies 
reminds  us  of  Cromwell's  weO- 
Imown  exhortation  to  his  meo,  to 
trust  in  God  and  keep  tiieir  pow- 
der dry.  '^  Have  confidence  in 
God,"  said  the  valiant  and  pious 
Frenchman,  "  but  ne^ect  not  human 
means ;  and  be  attentive,  when  battle 
begins,  to  what  I  now  tell  you :  strike 
at  the  horses  rather  than  at  theaNs, 
not  with  edge,  but  with  point;  so  that, 
falling  with  his  horse  and  being  un- 
able to  rise  quickly,  on  account  of  tiie 
weight  of  his  armour,  the  cavalier  maj 
immediately  have  his  throat  cot  by 
the  ribaiads.  Let  each  of  you  be  al- 
ways accompanied  by  one  of  those 
varlets,  and  even  by  two.  Fofget  act 
that,  and  march  I"  The  mancenvre 
prescribed  bv  Charies  of  Anion,  and 
which  he  had  already  essayea  in  Pa- 
lestine, was  fbrt^dden  by  diivalroiis 
etiquette,  which  stigmat&ed  as  dis- 
loyal the  act  of  strikmg  at  the  hones' 
heads.  But  Charles  was  not  at  a 
tournament.  His  idm  was  viefeoiy, 
and  his  injunction  was  well  reoeMi 
bj  his  knights,  whom  his  words  ex- 
cited, says  a  chronicler,  q»  Ik  ibaft- 
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man  excites  t/te  dogs.  There  was 
neither  blame  nor  marmor.  Never- 
theless his  cheyaliers  were  the  flower 
of  nobility;  but  they  did  not  hold 
themselves  engaged  in  a  regular  war; 
they  looked  upon  the  expedition  as  a 
cmsade  against  infidels.  The  bishop 
of  Aoxerre  gave  a  final  benediction ; 
the  tmmpets  sounded,  and  the  signal 
of  battle  echoed  through  both  camps. 
Ifeither  army  had  left  its  ground 
when  the  clamour  of  many  thousand 
voices  was  heard ;  and,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, the  Saracen  archers  firom  Lu- 
cera  poured  upon  the  field.  Cross- 
ing the  little  river  Calora,  they 
fell  upon  the  French  infantiry  with  a 
discharge  of  arrows.  The  French, 
witii  loud  cries  of  "  Down  with  the 
Saracens!  Down  with  the  swine  1*^ 
rushed  furiously  to  meet  them.  The 
medley  was  terrible,  and  at  first  vic- 
toiy  favoured  the  turban.  Charles's 
troops  broke  and  fled,  when  Ruggiero 
San  Severino  rallied  them,  waving,  by 
way  of  banner,  a  bloody  shirt,  stripped 
fromasoldler*s  corpse.  PhilipdeMont- 
fort  brought  up  the  reserve,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  Sfluucens,  whom  he 
cut  to  pieces  with  cries  of  ^^  Montfort, 
chevaliers  1  *'  "  Swabia,  chevaliers  1 " 
replied  Gualvano  Lancia,  who,  with- 
out wuting  orders  firom  Malnfi:t)y, 
hurried  forward  a  thousand  men  of 
the  best  Grerman  troops.  He  fell  upon 
the  French,  who  were  weaiy  with 
striking,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  them.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  in  his 
part  of  the  fleld  performed,  as  usual, 
prodigies  of  valour,  now  left  the  wing 
he  conmianded  and  attacked  Gualvano 
Lancia.  The  Germans  and  Saracens 
were  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed;  but 
the  Italian  battalions,  commanded  by 
nobles  of  the  countnr,  had  not  yet 
shared  the  combat.  Mainfiroy  had  kept 
them  as  a  reserve,  and  now  called 
upon  them  to  follow  him.  Instead  of 
so  doing,  they  turned  their  backs  and 
fled.  At  the  same  moment  a  sil- 
ver ea^^e,  surmounting  Mainfiroy's 
helm,  fell  and  broke  in  pieces.  At 
this  evil  omen,  the  son  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffe  fdt  himself  lost.  He  turned 
towards  the  faithful  few  who  still  stood 
by  him,  and  said  in  the  words  of  the 
Catholic  Church :  Hoc  est  signum  Dei, 
Then,  followed  by  Tibaldo  Annibaldi, 
he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
hostile  squadrons,  and  was  seen  no 
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more  alive.  For  three  days  nothing 
was  heard  of  him,  and  Charles  of  An- 
jou thought  he  had  escaped,  when  a 
soldier  led  his  war-horse  past  the 
window  of  Gualvano  Lancia  and  two 
other  Ghibelline  prisoners.  On  recog- 
nising the  steed,  the  captives  burst 
into  tears,  and  implored  the  soldier,  a 
Picard,  to  tell  them  the  fate  of  its 
rider,  whether  prisoner,  jslain,  orfogi- 
tive.  *^The  Picard,  having  learned 
who  the  prisoners  were,  replied  thus : 
^  I  will  tell  you  the  truth ;  during 
the  fight,  the  man  who  mounted  this 
horse  came  up,  uttering  terrible  cries. 
He  rushed  into  the  mM^,  followed  by 
another  cavalier  much  less  than  him- 
self, and  fell  upon  us  with  such  courage 
that,  had  he  been  supported  by  others 
as  brave,  he  would  have  beaten  us  or 
given  us  much  to  do.  I  showed  firont 
to  this  knight  and  wounded  his  charger 
in  the  head  with  a  lance-thrust ;  th& 
horse,  feeling  itself  wounded,  threw 
its  rider ;  then  the  ribands  despoiled 
him  of  his  arms  and  made  an  end  of 
him.  As  his  scarf  was  very  beautiful, 
I  tookit,  as  well  as  ids  horse ;  and  here 
they  both  are.*  Such  was  the  noble 
end  of  Manfred,  or  Machtfried,  of 
Staufien,  whom  the  French  were  wont 
to  caU  Mainfroy  of  SicUy."  With 
great  difficulty,  the  n^al  corpse  was^ 
found,  amidst  heaps  of  slain,  and  the 
French  chevaliers  entreated  Charles- 
to  allow  it  honourable  burial.  ^'  Wil- 
lingly," replied  Charles,  "were  he  not 
excommunicated."  The  new  King  of 
Sicily  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ment to  the  man,  whom  he  had  fought 
and  supplanted  on  the  sole  ground  of 
his  being  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church. 
So  a  trench  was  dug  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Calora,  the  body  was 
laid  in  it,  the  army  filed  by,  and  each 
soldier,  as  he  passed,  threw  a  stone 
upon  the  unconsecrated  grave.  As 
great  warriors  have  had  worse  monu- 
ments. But  papal  hatred  followed 
Mainfix>y  even  beyond  the  tomb. 
Under  pretence  that  the  remains  of 
the  excommunicated  hero  infected  the 
pontifical  soil,  Clement  IV. 's  nuncio 
had  them  unearthed  and  dragged  at 
night,  without  torches,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Garigliano.  There  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  pelting  storm  and 
prowling  beast  of  prey.  "  Whilst  a 
savage  fanaticism  thus  insulted  the 
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ashes  of  Sicily's  King,  poetry  pcepared 
himac^orioiisreyeoige*  Eight  months 
betee  the  bsttle  of  Beneirento,  a  child 
was  bom  at  Floraaee,  in  May  1265, 
whose  mame  was  DoBle  Alighieri. 
Dante  i«ote<^M  the  nemoiy  of  Madn- 
froy.'^ 

Fov  eigfat  days  the  iiiif<MrtiiiuKte  tow& 
of  Beneveato  was  alHuidoned  to  the 
boRors  of  the  sack.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Charles  called  his  greedy 
sokKeisfirom  piUage  aad  excess,  rallied 
them  zomid  his- standard  and  marched 
to  Naples.  The  magnifiecnce  of  his 
entrance  dasxled  ai^  delighted  the 
people^  sorpassing  even  the  yaonted 
sptoadoiir  of  the  ^cmd  Hohenstanilen. 
Li  every  respect  Chaiies*s  Tktory 
was  compiete.  The  Aj^Tiae  banner 
floated  thnmgfaofiit  the  kingdom  of 
Nicies ;  and  after  very  sli^t  reast- 
anee  on.  the  part  of  GnalTano  Lancia 
and  of  Conraid  of  AntJo<^  an  iUe- 
gitknate  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Fredeiidt,  Sidly  and  Calabria  were 
also  reduced  and  tranqniilised.  Bat 
the  trimnphant  king  was  still  sor- 
roondied  with  difficidtiesw  His  pe- 
cmiary  obligations  were  nnmeroos 
and  heavy,  and  his  new  kingdom 
offered  no  resovrces  for  their  aoqsit- 
tal.  The  i)opalation  was  greatly  re- 
duced, agriciiltnre  had  disappeared, 
commerce  was  at  tibe  very  lowest  ebb, 
the  nobility  were  rained,  and  revenue 
there  was  none.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles's  troops  were  damoroos  for 
arrears;  and  the  Pope,  who  had 
pledged  the  treasnres  of  the  Roman 
chniiBhes  to  Tnscan  bankers  for  fands 
to  carry  en  the  war,  was  nrnent  in  his 
demaoBds  of  repayment,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  his  debtor  with  ex- 
eommimication.  Charles  the  First 
was  in  great  perplexity.  The  clergy, 
who  alone  had  some  means,  he  was 
forbidden  to  tax,  by  the  terms  of  his 
treaty  with  the  Pope.  In  this  dOemma, 
the  King  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
imposts  andextortions,  which  rendered 
him  odious  to  his  sul^ects.  In  thb 
respect  he  was  no  worse,  periiaps,  than 
his  immediate  predecessors,  who  sel- 
dom sempled  to  raise  a  forced  c<mtri- 
bntion,  even  by  the  armed  hand ;  bnt 
his  manner  of  procaring  Ins  supplies 
was  particBlarly  obnoxions  to  the 
Keapolbans.  He  reduced  it  to  a  re- 
gular system,  based  upon  the  French 
fiscal  forms.     The  people  preferred 


the  occasional  swoop  of  a  party  of 
Saracens  to  the  tax-gatherer's  s^e- 
matic  spoliation.  Ine  irritalioa  be- 
came general  Mnrmnrs  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  on  all  mdes^  b^^* 
led  with  regrets  for  Matafroy.  Ike 
Pope,  nnwQllng  to  share  Gharies't 
unpopolanty,  dissatisied  at  theaoa- 
payment  of  his  advances,  and  bat 
slightly  appeased  by  the  presoitsfa 
golden  throne  and  canddahra  sent 
him  firom  the  sack  of  Bnermlo, 
wrote  harsh  letters  to  his  atty,  aad 
seat  him  k>ng  lectures  aadiaatrictMBS 
as  to  how  Ite  shoold  goveaa,  bickMag 
him,  above  aQ  thhigs,  to  be  amiabk. 
This  was  not  nmch  in  Charies's  way; 
neither  did  his  political  views  at  til 
agree  with  those  of  his  HoUnesa  Cle- 
ment lY.  He  was  certainly  hy  ne 
means  amisble»  and,  moKover,  he 
committed  a  grievoos  Unnder,  eeah 
mon  eaongh  with  his  eaontiymeB, 
and  which  alienated  the  affsetioBB  of 
his  snl^eets.  He  tried  to  Freaehify 
his  new  dominions  Qhstiaiteiybmt 
on  moving  the  moantaia^  hawot^aot 
even  meet  it  half-way.  He  sooried 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Neemaa 
fooaders  of  the  kiagdom,  who  '^gor- 
emed  Sidly  not  as  eonqaeroES  hat  m 
old  hereditaiy  sovereigns,"  aad  wot 
caatioas  of  the  too  sadden  iatrodac- 
tion  of  foreign  iaaovatioaa.  His  ob- 
ject, accordiag  to  M.  da  St Piiesf  s  ovn 
showing,  was  at  least  as  madi  lie  i»* 
eresee  c^  the  power  and  Importance  of 
FlpancOyas  the  happineas  of  the  people 
behadeemetoreignover.  His  histo- 
rian admires  him  for  this,  and  Sor  Us 
wish  ''  to  make  half  Euope,  net  a 
vassal,  bat  a  dependency  of  Fraaoe."* 
He  introduced  the  forms  of  French 
adminHtration,  abolished  the  offices 
aad  etiquette  that  had  existed  siaee 
the  days  of  King  Roger,  and  rnlsDed 
them  by  those  of  the  court  of  Vis* 
eennes,  dianges  which  excited  greet 
hatred  aad  dislike  to  tiieir  anther. 
He  abandoned  the  Castd  C^>uaDO, 
the  residence  of  Frederick  IL,  asd 
bnilt  the  Castd  Nnovo,  on  the  model 
of  the  Paris  Bastile.  The  copy  hai 
sarvived  the  original.  Bat  we  mmt 
pass  over,  for  tlM  present,  the  meats 
and  enrors  of  Charies>  and  his  amhiii- 
ous  dedgns  upon  Italy  aad  the  East, 
to  bring  upon  the  scene  the  lastheirof 
the  house  of  StaitfEen. 
Conrad,  known  in  histoiy  by  the 
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dimmiitive  of  Conradin,*  was  bom  at 
lABdblml,  in  Bftvazia,  on  the  2&tk  of 
Mar«^  1263>  aad  was  haikd  m  Ua 
cradle  hj  Ike  bigh-floniidioif  titlea  ei 
kiag  of  .Teniaatoni  aad  Sicily,  Ismg  of 
tbeAoaanSf  fiitare  eaij^anf ,  &€•  Not 
OBO  of  these  imagiDazy  crowns  did  he 
efTerenjo^r ;  even  his  paimal  heritage 
was  wifutod  from  him  whilst  yet  an 
wfiut ;  the  gEaadson  of  Fiedsnck  IL 
knew  want  aad  poverty,  und  was 
mere  ftan  onee  indebted  to  faithfal 
friends  and  adheraite  for  a  roof  to 
eorer  his  head.  The  OTents  <^  tus 
life  were  as  ramadcaMe  as  die  years 
coMpeamg  it  were  few.  ^^Bom  in 
1252,  he  died  in  1268.  The  iatenral 
emlMaess  bat  sixteen  years,  and  yet 
tliat  short  period  is  animated  by  all 
the  passions,  emotioiis,  and  tonmlt  of 
JL  Thile  ndnd.  We  find  in  it,  in  a 
high  degree^  ambition,  oonrage,  friend- 
ahip,  ami,  in  a  more  donbtful  perspee- 
tive — ^h>Te.  In  reality,  Conradin  had 
MdiikHieod.  His  life  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  laws  regolating  hnman 
growth.  From  the  mdle  lus  exist- 
enea  waa  one  of  agitation." 

An  anecdote,  whose  tntth  modem 
writen  have  contested*  bat  to  which 
IL  de  St  Priest  gives  credit,  eonficme, 
in  cQBjnnction  with  many  othor  cir- 
cnmatancea,  the  child's  eztraofdinary 
pMoadfty  of  intelligenee  and  feeing. 
CcBsidering  his  motiier  as  widow  of 
SB  emperor,  aithen^  his  fhtber  had 
■ever  legally  bone  the  impeiiai  title, 
sittee  he  had  not  been  crowned  at 
Borne,  Conradin  treated  her  with  the 
vlBOSt  ceremony  and  observance  of 
etiqaettes.  Suddenly,  weary  of  Mving 
in  dependence  at  the  coovt  of  her 
brother^  Lonis  the  Severe,  Dohe  of 
Banrmin,  Queen  Elizabeth-Margaret 
maanried  Meiahard  de  Gorice,  brother 
of  theCocmt  de  Tirol,  and  from  queen 
becaaoue  a  mere  co«ntess.t  This  alii- 
naoe,  nneqaal  but  not  low,  greatly 
sho^:ed  Conradin :  in  the  words  of 
&  efaraaider,  he  waa  moved  by  it 
beyond  power  of  expression,  and 
friiaa  that  BMment  he  abstained  from 


paying  his  mother  the  usual  honours. 
She  asked  him  the  reason.  "Mother,'* 
replied  Conradin,  "  I  rendered  yon 
the  homage  due   to   an  emperor'a 
widow ;    now  yon  are   married  to 
one  less  than  him,  and  I,  a  king  and 
an  ei^peror's  s<a,  caii  no  longer  ren- 
der you  the  honours  due  to  an  em- 
press."    He  who  spoke  th^  was  but 
seven  years  old,  and   hoice  SMiny 
writes  have  treated  the  woids  as  fic- 
tion.    But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  from  his  very  cradle  be  had  been 
nouriehed  with  the  hcwes  <^  his  party, 
whose  iHWtenaioBs  and  dreams  oi  tri- 
umph had  been  uaoeasin^  instilled 
into  him.    The  talk  of  aU  around  him 
had  been  of  sceptres  to  reconquer,  vic- 
tories to  win,  rebels  to  chastise ;  and 
the  pathetic  but  deeutfid  picture  of  an 
oppressed  people,  sighing  te  his  re- 
turn, had  been  kept  contfiinally  before 
his  eye&     Every  act  of  his  life  waa 
prematnre.    Brought  up  in  a  political 
hot-bed,  he  showed  early  symptiHDS 
of  impeifiect  mental  growth,  and  waa 
crushed  and  annihilated  by  the  first 
storau  Whilst  yet  a  very  young  child, 
he  was   surrounded  by  the   empty 
forms  of  sovereignty,  and  made  to 
think  himself  both  a  man  and  a  king. 
His  uncle  and  stepfiUhtf  dra^^d  him 
from  town  to  town,  dressed  In  regal 
robes,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  pro- 
vincial diets.    Whilst  thus  parai^ttg^ 
they  unscrupiulousiy  despoUed  him. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  Duke 
o[  Bavaria  made  him  sign  a  wiU  be- 
queathing to  him  the  whole  of  his  pos- 
sessions, in  case  of  his  death  without 
heirs.     Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
greedy  Bavarian,  who  soon  afterwards 
extracted  from  him,  by  manner  of 
donation,  some  of  his  richest  domains  hi 
Rhineland  and  the  Palatinate.     The 
example  fonnd  imitators.     Princes, 
bishops,  cities,  and  abbeys  ieH  tooth 
and  nail  upon  the  heritage  of  the  un- 
fortunate child.    The  bishops  of  Augs- 
burg and  Constance,  the  counts  ei 
Wurtemburg,  the  bnrgyaves  of  Nu- 
remberg, the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 


*  ^Der  wart  »Hcfa  Chviirad  gtaant 
DiBdi  a^r  »lle  Wefliesche  Lanad 
Da  neantan  di*  L«wt  in 
Nieht  anden  denn  Chimradin." 

Ottakhav's  Auihrice  Chr^nieon 

ir  In  Ae  middle  ages  rMBonied  qnetns  lost  thair  title.     ConxadiB,  in  his  adieifl^ 
never  caUad  hLs  mather  etherwiae  than  comitiMa. 
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several  others,  shared  the  spoils. 
The  houses  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
date  their  rise  firom  that  time — ^tiie 
nucleus  of  the  two  monarchies  was 
formed  by  fragments  of  Conradin*s 
dominions ;  and  the  whole  of  Grermany 
as  it  now  appears,  in  its  kingdoms 
and  divisions,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  fragments  of  this  total  wreck  and 
infamous  spoliation.  Thus  plundered, 
nothing  remained  but  to  start  the 
victim  on  his  travels ;  a  royal  Quixote 
in  search  of  a  crown.  At  first  he 
showed  small  disposition  to  such  an  ad- 
venture, and  more  than  one  deputation 
of  Ghibellines,  and  even  of  Guelfs, 
departed  unsuccessful  from  before  the 
young  king's  footstool;  until  at  last 
Gualvano  Lancia,  Mainfroy's  relative 
and  faithful  adherent,  and  Corrado 
and  Marino  Capece,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  gate  of  the  ancient  castle 
ofHohenschwangau.  Lancia  had  been 
amnestied  after  the  battle  of  Bene- 
vento,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  but 
much  against  the  will  of  Charles  of    of  Sicily  declare  for  Conrad.  After 
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believed  implidtly  the  hypocritical 
professions  of  his  treacherooa  kins- 
man,  made  over  to  him  one  of  the  last 
shreds  of  his  German  possessioiu,  and 
parted  from  him  with  tears  m  his  eyes, 
remaining  alone  at  Yerona,  with  Fre- 
derick of  Austria,  who  wasonlj  three 
years  his  senior,  for  sole  ally-4iii 
troops  reduced  by  the  defectkm  of 
his  uncle  and  the  others  to  ahont  three 
thousand  men.  Listead  of  marchmg 
at  once  to  Pisa,  and  tiQdng  ship  for 
Sicily,  whose  inhabitants  were  ripe 
for  insurrection,  he  sent  CTomdo  Ca- 
pece thither,  and  himself  Imgerod  two 
months  in  total  inaction.  Pisa  vas 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swabia;  Ca- 
pece had  no  difElculty  in  ohtuniog  t 
galley  (Conradin  would  have  Ibimd 
a  fleet  as  eajdly),  and  after  callmg  at 
Tunis  for  the  Spanish  Infante  Don 
Fadrique,  with  four  hundred  ^)im- 
ards  and  Saracens,  he  landed  at 
Sciacca,  gained  an  advantage  over 
the  French,  and  saw  the  greater  part 


a  while,  Conradin,  havmg  raised 
money  from  the  Ghibelllne  towns, 
and  recruited  his  forces,  moved  for- 
ward  to  Pavia;  whilst  Charles  of 
Anjou,  advancing  northward  to  meet 
his  rival,  entered  Pisa  sword  in  hand, 
upset  its  towers  and  mined  its  port 
It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  be  of  no 
great  interest,  to  trace  the  smgolar 
complications  of  Italian  affairs  at  this 
moment,  and  the  perplexities  of  tlift 
Pope,  who  was  at  least  as  jealous  of 
the  abode  of  Charles  in  Toiscaoy,  as 
of  the  feeble  attempt  of  the  old  Ger- 


Anjou.  He  took  the  oaths  to  the 
new  king,  but  soon  afterwards  left  the 
kingdom,  and  now  appeared  before 
Conradin  as  deputy  'fh)m  the  whole 
l^ody  of  Ghibellines,  which  had  re- 
constituted itself  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  and  sent  to 
the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick assurances  of  its  devotion,  the 
promise  of  an  army,  and  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  Lancia  was 
the  bearer  of  one  hundred  thousand 
gold  florins.  Thus  was  it,  says  the 
chronicler,  Saba  Malaspina,  that  the 

little  sleeping  dog  was  roused  up :  "  acf    man  dynasty  to  regain  its  sett  npos 
amcitandum  cattdum  dormieniem.^^  In    the  Neapolitan   throne.    We  most 
spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his    confine  ourselves    to  the  career  of 
mother,  who  had  a  foreboding  of  his 
fate,  and  ur^d  him  to  remain  with 
her,  Conradm   published  a  lengthy 
manifesto,  asserting  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  hired  by 
Ghibelline  gold,  and  entered  Italy, 
full  of  confidence,  hope,  and  enthusi- 
asm, accompanied  by  his  bosom  friend,     ^ 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  son  of  Clement'lV.  became  alanned,"and 
the  Mai^grave  of  Baden,  and  followed  sent,  for  the  third  tune,  an  order  to 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  other 
nobles,  who  promised  him  support, 
but  shamefully  abandoned  him  at 
Verona,  upon  the  most  absurd  and 
frivolous  pretexts.  The  poor  boy  was 
bom  to  be  every  body's  dupe.    He 


Conradin,  and  follow  his  fortones, 
now  drawing  to  a  lamentable  dose. 
There  was  a  bright  flash,  however, 
before  the  final  setting  of  his  star. 
He  occupied  Pisi^— still  the  first  port 
in  Italy—-in  spite  of  the  devastitioos 
of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  on  all  sides  the 
Ghibelline  party  raised  its  head,  and 
his  enterprise  assumed  aserioosaqMct. 
Clement  lY.  became  alarmed,  and 
sent,  for  the  third  tune,  an  order  to 
Conradin  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
appear  in  person  before  the  pontifical 
chair  to  justify  his  conduct,  under 
pain  of  all  manner  of  excommnnlca- 
tion.  Conradin,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  a  wholesome  contempt  f<^ 
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the  Pope,  replied  by  despatching  a 
fleet  of  fonr-and-twentj  Pisan  galleys 
to  Sicily.    This  was  another  blander. 
He  should  have  gone  himself,  with 
all   his  forces,  and  certain  success 
awaited  him.    Charles  of  Anjon  ab- 
sent, his  troops  dispersed  and  snr- 
prised,  Sicily  was  lost  to  the  French 
dynasty.    Bat  Conradin,  like  a  child 
as  he  was,  thoagfat  only  of  a  triam- 
phant  march  on  Rome  and  Naples. 
For  a  paltiy  pageant,  he  threw  away 
a   kingdom.    Whilst   his    adherents 
gained  ground  in  Sicily,  Apalia,  Ca- 
labria, and  other  provinces,  he  nalli- 
fied  their  advantages  by  foUy  and 
delay.    His  only  forced  marches  were 
npon  the  road  to  ruin.    A  snccessftil 
bat  unimportant  ambuscade,  in  which 
fifty  of  the  enemy  were  cut  off,  com- 
pletely turned  his  head.    The  pri- 
soners were  conducted  in  triumph  to 
Sienna ;  and  Conradin  and  his  army, 
brimful  of  confidence,  scoffing  at  pon- 
tifical anathemas,  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  GhibeUines  which  ev  eiy  hour 
augmented,    marched   upon   Kome, 
taking  the  longest  route  by  way  of 
Viteite,  in  order  to  show  themselves 
to  Clement  IV.,  then  resident  in  that 
dty.    They  passed  under  its  walls, 
crowned  with  verdure  and  flowers, 
more  like  bacchanals  and  vintagers 
than  men-at-arms.    From  the  win- 
dow of  his  palace  Clement  witnessed 
the  loose  array.    '* Behold!"  said  he, 
^^the  sheep  led  to  the  shiughterl" 
Hie   prelates  surrounding   Mm  re- 
maned silent,  in  respectful  doubt. 
The  pontiff,  penetrating  their  thoughts, 
persisted  in  his  assertion.    "  Truly,*' 
he  said,  *'  in  eight  days  nothing  will 
remain  of  that    army."     His   flrm 
voice,  his  imposing  countenance,  his 
fervent  piety,  impressed  the  hearers 
with  a  conviction  that  he  spoke  pro- 
phetically.   The  event  justified  the 
prediction,    the    result   of    political 
clear-sightedness  rather  than  of  divine 


inspiration. 

Lin's  reception  at  Rome  com- 
pleted his  intoxication.  He  was 
accompanied  into  the  city  by  a  chorus 
of  young  girls,  singing  and  tambou- 
rine-phiying  in  the  midst  of  the  sol- 
diers. Magnificently  dressed  ladies 
showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of 
the  palaces ;  the  people  thronged  the 
streets.  Eveiy  where  he  passed  un- 
der triumphal  arches,  hastily  raised 


in  his  honour.  They  consisted  of 
cords  tied  across  the  street,  and  sup- 
porting, instead  of  the  usual  gar- 
lands of  laurels  and  flowers,  the  most 
precious  objects  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed; rich  ftirs  and  garments, 
bucklers,  rings,  bracelets,  arms  and 
jewellery  of  aU  kinds.  Amidst  public 
acclamations  in  honour  of  his  courage 
and  beauty,  Conradin  ascended  to 
the  Capitol,  escorted  by  the  most 
illustrious  Romans  of  the  Imperial 
party.  What  head  of  sixteen  would  not 
have  been  turned  by  such  incense !  At 
last  he  quitted  Rome  at  the  head  of 
five  thousand  German  and  Italian  men- 
at-arms,  and  of  nine  hundred  Spa- 
nish cavaliers ;  surrounded  and  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  a  clamorous  ^and  jubi- 
lant multitude.  He  had  formed  a  plan 
which  showed  resolution  and  some 
military  skill.  Instead  of  marching 
to  Ceprano,  the  usual  route  of  the 
conquerors  of  Naples,  and  in  which 
direction  he  was  persuaded  Charles 
(then  besieging  Lucera)  would  ad- 
vance to  meet  him,  he  conceived  the 
bold  project  of  turning  his  enemy's 
flank  by  penetrating  into  the  Abruzzi, 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  Saracena 
of  Lucera,  and  thence  proceeding  to  ^ 
Naples.  But  Charles  was  too  old  a 
soldier  to  be  easily  outwitted.  Ad- 
vised from  Rome  of  Conradin's  depar- 

*  ture  and  route,  he  abruptly  raised  the 
siege  he  was  engaged  in,  and  marched 
day  and  night  to  Aquila,  the  key  of 
the  Abruzzi.  Thence  he  pushed  on 
to  the  heights  of  Androssano,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  Alba, 
and  appeared  before  the  astounded 
Conradin,  who  thus  suddenly  beheld 
in  lis  immediate  front  an  enemy  he 
deemed  far  in  his  rear.  A  day  passed 
without  blows :  Charles  made  a  re- 
connaissance ;  Conradin,  to  frighten 
his  opponent,  to  whom  the  fidehty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aquila  was  most 
important,  cansed*false  deputies  to  be 
introduced  into  his  camp,  dressed  in 
municipal  robes,  and  bearing  appa- 
rently the  keys  of  their  town.  In- 
formed of  this  event,  Charles  felt  veiy 
uneasy,  but  concealed  his  anxiety 
from  all  but  three  knights,  with  whom- 
he  set  out  at  nightfall  and  gaUoped  to 

Aquila.  He  arrived  at  midnight; 
the  inhabitants  were  asleep.  He 
struck  upon.the  gates  of  the  citadel, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  For 
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whom  do  yo«  hdd  this  fort  V*  ''Tot 
King  GhaileSf"  replied  the  sentiiieL 
''Then  open,  for  I  am  the  king!'' 
BeasBored  by  the  joyful  receptioa  he 
met,  Ghttiea  returned  to  hia  eampf 
weary  with  a  ride  thai  had  lasted  all 
night.  Bat  he  had  little  tiaie  for 
repose.  Both  armies  were  early  afoot: 
OB  the  one  side  the  flower  of  French 
and  Proven^  diivahy;  on  the  other 
a  medley  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Italians  The  forces  weie  yeiy  nn- 
«q«aL  Ckysradin  broo^^  6,000  horse- 
men into  the  field ;  Charles  <Mily  half 
the  number.  On  both  sides  were 
eqval  fory,  hatred^  and  eagerness  to 
commence  the  fray.  Chades  of  An- 
joa's  aadacity  and  impetuosity  might 
possibly  hare  had  disastrous  resolts, 
but  toe  the  opportnne  arrival  of 
Enud  de  Yal^,  constable  oi  Cham- 
pagne, his  earliest  iiend  and  com- 
panion in  arms.  '*  Erard  was  then 
▼ery  old,  bat  still  fidl  of  Tigoor.  His 
colossal  stalnre,  horcolean  vigour,  and 
white  hair  gave  him  resemUanoe  to 
the  caitentty  giant  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  Formerly  he  had  refused  to^ 
beeome  a  priest,  that  he  mi|^t  remain 
in  the  society  of  princes  and  noble 
ladies.  Now,  a  true  Christian  soldier, 
he  lived  only  in  €rod.  The  oldcheva- 
lierwas  on  his  way  from  the  Hoiy 
Land,  returning  to  France  with  & 
hundred  good  knights  in  Us  train. 
Whilst  traversing  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  heard  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  would  not  proceed  without 
visiting  him.*'  Charles  urged  him  to 
take  part  in  the  approaching  fight 
Erard  r^sed,  alleging  his  age,  his 
wish  to  die  in  peace  far  from  human 
turnKul^  and^  finally,  a  vow  to  fight 
only  against  infidels.  Charles  over- 
ruled all  objections,  replying  to  the 
last  one  that  his  oppcments  were 
excommunicated,  and  consequenliy 
worse  than  infidels.  Then  the  wary 
old  chief  arranged  an  ambnsh,  which 
would  have  b^  utterly  unsuccessful 
with  an  <ur(£iiarily  prudent  foe, 
but  which  answered  well  enough  with 
the  unlacky  Conndin,  who  had  not 
even  made  the  necessary  reconnais- 
sances. Charies,  who  had  great  de- 
ference for  the  Sire  de  V al^ry ,  willingly 
put  himself  under  his  orders,  leaving 
him  the  direction  of  all  things.  The 
army  was  divided  into  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  strongest,  couunanded 


by  Charies  himseU;  was  placed  ii 
aotaah  behind  a  hilL  in  nir  tf 
the  Nenpoiltan  position.  The  other 
two,  sent  forward  against  GonndiB, 
werebeatoi  and  cat  to  pieceS)  after 
a  combat  that  tasted  from  sviiae  tiil 
six  in  the  «v«ning.  Hsarj  da  C«* 
sanee,  a  Frendt  marshal,  iriionMa* 
bled  Charies  in  statort  and  appav- 
anee,  and  who,  with  a  pvplsBaBfitt 
over  his  amoor  and  a  crown  apQalm 
hebn^  took  postua  timcantmoftk 
army,  to  personate  tiie  king,  wu 
kitted  eariy  iB  tin  actiaa.  ""Mm- 
while  Charles  of  Anjoa,in  amkmcaia 
with  Erard  de  YM^  and  Ui  eight 
hnndred  knixhtSt  trembled  with  n^BL 
Bnmingwila  eagemess  tastakaia, 
he  rode  up  and  down  in  rear  af  the 
hUl,  lika  a  lion  in  his  cage;  ha  ma 
dying  with  impatienot  and  901^ 
(morivm  di  dohrt^  saya  YUbDi,  ah 

With iniamed eyes*  hefremtiMta 
time  fookttdYafeym  the£Me,tka8 
silently  demanding  penwunina  tadwr 
huaoeM  and  fi^iL  He  might  hna 
foreseen  the  maeaaeie  af  Us  t«» 
s<inndroBft  Thuaphmof  batfiaaADpt* 
ed  was  lil^ely  to  entail  this  dh- 
aster.  But  what  he  had  sot  f«^ 
seen  was  that  it  would  he  mfMr 
siUe  for  him  to  sappart  nch  a 
sight.''  When  the  ga^  GaBsaaoe 
foU^  pifflrced  with  a  thooaaai  falors. 
and  C<»nuin'a  army  mada  thevd- 
kin  ring  with  exultmg  shoiU  of 
''Yictoryl  tte  tjxvat  ia  deadr 
Charies  wept  with  ragft.  Bit  hie 
promiea  to  Yalaiy  (Gained  hiB  to  hii 

rode  of  agony.  What  Mm  '» 
hi^yrMaaaticnndchivaboas.  ^Tha 
kmgfats  who  sufoonded  Um  tA 
'So  DoUe  a  fote  is  iltadiafor^ 
justice  of  a  royal  came,  that  we  maid 
infinitely  r^oke  thns  tateBeoBrliia| 
Be  well  assured,  sire,  that  ue  w 
follow  you  every  where,  «»m  ^ 
death.'  With  foveriah  'm^ 
they  waited  the  signal  of  fimd « 
Yafery,  who  remained  inpartHhaU^ 
Suddenly  Guilianme  de  I'SBteaM 
(one  of  the  connnandflfs  of  te  Mpi 
ahready  eogaged)  Groeaad  the  hw»* 
field  at  sp^fi^gnng  to  tfy'^^ 
to  draw  the  Spaniards  on.  W 
fdlowed.  Then  theeld  kai^tiaMi 
hiei  enormous  head  and  gigiBhc  pff- 
son  ahov«  the  brow  ef  the  liktla  WL 
mMi  said  to  the  Kmg,  'IforciflRt. 
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Cluufles  wasoffllkea  d«t,£oUow6db7 
Yaldzy  snd  the  fo^  hiMdred  ckeTa- 
liera ;  they  swept  aeross  the  pkuxs  aad 
fowid  Conndyi,  GiudTftBoLanciaK  utd 
Fiederich  of  Aiistna  seated  uh^ed 
and  imamfid  on  the  bank  of  the  Mttle 
liwSaltov  like  ooiiqaerors  zepoanig ; 
whilst  the  Grerman  meEeeaaries  were 
diqpecBed  is  seavdi  of  booty,  stripping* 
the  dead  and  hMkdmg  the  spoils  on 
carts.  Charies  and  his  resenrt  of  fresh 
and  picked  men  liad  a  cheap  bargain 
of  thmky  as  also  of  the  SpanMids,  who 
woe  taken  prisoners,  on  their  retnm 
ftom  the  pusait  of  fistendard^  ahnost 
toamaa.  A oompld^e victeiy,  aUoy^ 
oaly  by  a  lieaTy  kMS  ci  hrare  and  de^ 
▼oted  ioUowersy  remained  to  Chaiks 
of  Anjott.  Sack,"  says  M.  de  St 
Fneat,  "  was  the  celelwaied  battle  of 
Alhm,  impn^^erly  named  the  battle  of 
TagliacoaaOy  »£tet  a  Tillage  mere  than 
fiiz  miles  from  the  seene  of  actioB.  It 
18  one  of  those  deeds  of  arms  of  which 
history  will  erer  preserre  the  memory, 
leas  on  aceoant  of  the  gieatnees  of  the 
zeanlt*  than  ior  the  dramatic  interest 
attaching  to  the  quarrel  and  the  men. 
On  the  (me  hand  we  see  a  yovBg  prince 
in  the  iash  of  yooth  and  brilliant  va* 
lomr,  fail  of  conviction  of  his  good  right, 
the  noblest  and  most  unfortmiate  of 
pretenders;  on  the  other,  a  warrior 
terdble  eren  to  ferocity,  but  not  less 
eonnnced  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
canse,  one  of  the  greatest  princes,  and, 
beyond  ccmtradiction,  the  greatest 
captain  of  hn  tune."  M.  do  St  Priest 
proceeds  to  attribate  the  chief  merit 
of  the  Tictevy  to  his  hero.  ^^  In  this 
Uoody  game  at  bars,  faH  of  snares, 
irapsi,  sorprises,  where  we  see  tiiese 
terrible  c(»dottieri,  coipered  with 
bloody  running  after  each  other  like 
school-boys  at  play,  success  was  doe 
less  to  the  odd  stratagem  of  Yalery 
than  to  the  rapid  march,  the  four  days' 
nee  .in  the  monntains,  from  Laoera  to 
AffBila.  If  Charles  showed  himself  a 
great  general,  it  was  less  when  in 
amibnacade  behmd  the  hili  of  Cap^o, 
than  iriien,  like  a  bird  oi  prey  iKyver- 
inj^  abov«  the  wild  Abnoai,  he  fell 
with  a  swoop  upon  the  impmdent 
band,  who  d^m^  him  astray  in  the 
deliiesvlost  in  the  rsrines,  or  fsUen 
amongst  predpioes.^' 

Meanwhilfi  Conradin,  his  army  de- 
atroyedt  has  hopes  shattered,  was  a 
fhgitiTe,  with   scarcely  a   follower. 
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One  or  two  days  he  abode  in  Borne, 
protected  by  the  fihibellines ;  then, 
driven  iorth  hj-  the  return  of  the 
Guelfii,  eonse^pent  on  the  ruin  of  his 
cause,  he  ied  with  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria and  a  few  Italian  nol:^,  to  the 
sea^coaat,  near  the  castle  of  Astoia^  a 
fortress  of  the  Fnmgipani  teilly. 
Hiring  a  boat,  they  set  sail  for  Pisa, 
but  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  a 
fiNst  galley,  ifriiose  commander  sam- 
moned  them  to- bring  to,  and  ordered 
the  passengers  to  repair  to  his  ({oarter- 
de(^.  Gonradin  asked  in  astonish- 
ment who  this  man  was,  and  heard 
in  reply  that  it  was  Giovanni  Frangi- 
pani,  master  of  the  neighbonriag 
castle.  At  this  name  Conradin  was 
oveijfl^ed.  ^^  Giovanni  is  a  Boman,'* 
hesaid;  ^''hisfMBoifyhsve  always  been 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swahia;  they 
have  been  loaded  with  baiefits  by  the 
EmpenHT  Frederi«± ;  a  Frangipani 
win  assoiedly  defend  and  bcfeend 
me."  Full  of  confidence,  he  went  ott 
board  the  galley.  ^^  I  am  King  Con- 
rad v.,"  vras  his  hasty  speedi  to  tiie 
lord  of  Astara,  *^  and  I  have  soni^t 
to  reeonqner  the  kiagdom  of  my  an- 
cestors.'' Frangqiani  made  no  reply : 
the  prince  was  astonished  at  his 
sHeafiSf  asked  him  to  assist  his  flighty 
descended  at  last  to  oitreaties,  offiDred, 
it  is  said,  to  marry  his  daughter ;  but 
the  stttn  pirate  remained  mate,  and 
on  reaching  land,  threw  the  prince  and 
his  companions  mto  a  dungeon.  De- 
livered up  to  Charles,  they  were  led 
to  Rome  on  foot  and  in  chains.  ^^Oh, 
my  molAier!"  cried  Conradin,  with 
btttfflr  tears,  ^yon  foretold  thia^  and  I 
was  deaf  to  yonr  words.'  Oh,  aiy  mo- 
ther! what  grief  fbryoor  old  age!" 
He  did  nothSig  but  sob  the  whole  of 
the  I'oad,  SabaMalaspina  t^ls  us,  and 
seemed  half  dead,  and  as  if  out  of  his 
senses.  But  this  weakness,  which,  in 
such  misfortune  and  in  a  mere  child, 
was  not  unnatutd,  soon  gave  way  to 
tranquil  fortitude  and  Christian  resig- 
nation. 

The  ashes  of  the  fires  lighted  in 
BGone  to  cdetoite  Conradin's  trium- 
phant passage  had  scarcely  cooled* 
when  he  re-entered  the  walls  of  the 
Eternal  City,  a  fettered  captive  march- 
ing to  his  doom.  Thence  he  was  taken 
to  Naples,  where  an  imposing  and 
numerous  tribunal  assembled  to  judge 
him.      Many  of  its  members  were 
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for  a  mild  punishment,  some  for 
none  at  all;  others  remained  silent; 
one  only  opined  for  the  death  of  the 
accused.  Bat  Charles  had  detennined 
on  his  yonng  rival's  destruction ;  he 
threw  his  word  and  influence  into  the 
scale,  and  sentence  of  decapitation 
was  pronounced  on  Conradin  of  Swa- 
bia,  Frederick  of  Baden,  known  as 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  the  barons  taken 
in  their  company.  The  two  princes 
had  not  expected  such  severity,  and 
were  playing  at  chess  in  their  prison 
when  it  was  announced  to  them.  They 
piously  confessed,  were  absolved  by 
the  Pope,  who  relented  at  this  extreme 
moment,  and  were  led  to  the  scaffold, 
which  was  covered  with  a  red  doth 
in  honour  of  the  victims*  royal  blood. 
The  executioner  was  there,  with  naked 
arms  and  feet,  and  axe  in  hand.  Con- 
radin embraced  him,  having  previously 
done  the  same  by  his  Mend  Frederick 
and  the  other  sufferers — ^then  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  When  the  axe 
rose,  the  French  chevaliers  who  stood 
around  the  scaffold  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  prayed;  and  as  they  did  so, 
the  head  of  Conradin  rolled  upon  the 
crimson  cloth.  At  this  siffht  the  Duke 
of  Austria  started  up  as  if  crazed  with 
despair ;  he  was  seized  and  executed, 
uttering  horrible  cries.  This  butchery 
at  last  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
French  knights.  Robert  de  B^thune 
threw  himself  upon  the  prothonotary, 
who  had  read  Conradin's  sentence,  and 
with  a  blow  of  his  sword  cast  him 
down  half  dead  from  his  platform. 
This  strange  and  unreasonable  act, 
proceeding  from  a  generous  but  savage 
impulse,  was  greatly  applauded  by  the 
spectators.  Even  Charles  himself  was 
compelled  to  feign  approval  of  his 
son-m-law's  violence. 

No  funeral  honours  were  paid  to 
Conradin  and  his  companions.  They 
were  buried  secretly  in  the  sand,  on 

the  shore  of  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of    too  late.    When  she  reached  N^iles, 
the  river  Sebeto.    Of  their  captivity,     Conradin  was  dead.    Then  the  ob- 
judsment,  and  death,  M.  de  St  Priest 
declares  himself  to  have  riven,  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  conscientious  histo- 
rian, an  exact  and  truthfbl  account. 
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the  boatmen  who  received  the  jewel 
took  it  to  Frangipani,  and  that  the 
fugitive  was  recognised  and  arrested 
upon  this  romanticindlcation.  Aooord- 
ing  to  traditions,  the  Di^  of  Austria 
was  executed  the  first,  and  Coondin 
kissed  his  head,  which,  idlseycfediod 
bleedinff  as  it  was,  stfll  hivoked  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Bobert  de  B^ime 
killed,  it  has  been  affirmed,  the  pro- 
thonotary Bobert  de  Ban,  whose  c^- 
nature  is  found,  however,  in  mujr 
subsequent  acts.  And  to  croini  til 
these  marvels,  it  has  been  oonfideitlj 
asserted  that,  after  the  execvtioD  of 
the  two  princes,  a  masked  stnnger 
stabbed  the  headsman.  Yeiy  reoeot 
and  trustworthy  writers  haTereeonkd 
as  fact,  that  Conradm,  just  before  le- 
ceiving  the  fatal  blow,  threw  a  j^on 
amongst  the  crowd,  to  he  taken  ta 
Peter  of  Arragon,  to  iriiom  he  be- 

2ueathed  his  vengeance  and  crown. 
L  German  cheviUler,  Tmdisess  de 
Waldburg,  (M.  de  St  Priest  calls  him 
Waldbnrg  de  Tmchsess,)  gathered  up 
the  gage,  and  with  much  risk  ssd 
difficulty  bore  it  to  its  destinatioo. 
The  present  historian  discredits  the 
whole  of  this  glove-stoiy— a  fiction,  he 
says,  of  the  invention  of  Sjivias 
Piccolomini.  He  is  more  nnwOliDg 
to  doubt  the  following  touching  truli- 
tion : — "  One  day  the  inhalntantB  of 
Naples  beheld  in  their  bay  a  vesKl  of 
Strang  form  and  colour ;  hall,  siOs, 
and  ngging  were  all  bbbck.  A  wo- 
man in  deep  sables  left  the  shipi—it 
was  Queen  Elizabeth-Margaret,  Coo- 
radin*s  mother.  At  the  romoor  of  her 
son^s  captivity  she  embarked  all  her 
treasures,  and,  gaining  mtrepiditj 
from  her  maternal  love,  this  Eliabeth, 
previously  so  feeble  and  feaifnl  thtt 
she  dared  not  leave  her  castles  in 
Swabia  and  the  IVrol,  expoaed  her- 
self to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  asbesrer 
of  her  child's  ransom.    But  it  wis 


At  the  same  time,  he  subjoins  various 
details  that  have  obtained  more  or 
less'credence,  but  which  he  treats  as 
fables.  It  has  been  said,  that  when 
Conradin  embarked  at  Astura,  he  gave 
a  ring  in  payment  of  his  passage ;  that 


happy  motherimploredasingleftvwff* 
she  desired  to  erect  a  monoment  to 
him  she  wept,  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  perished.  Charies  would  not 
consent,  although  he  authorised  the 
erection  of  a  church  upon  the  pUttof 
execution,  and  contributed  a  consider- 
able sum  towards  the  workf—an  expii- 
tory  offering  which,  in  conjunctionwith 
the  useless  ransom,  attested  at  once 
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the  grief  of  an  inconsolable  mother, 
and  the  tardy  remorse  of  a  pitiless 
Tictor.'*  The  chnrch  is  to  be  seen  at 
Naples,  upon  the  square  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine ;  beneath  its  altar 
is  the  tomb,  with  its  inscription;  the 
statne  of  Elizabeth  stands  there  with 
a  pnrse  in  its  hand.  Sarely  this  is 
confirmation  strong  of  the  tmth  of  the 
tradition  I  Unfortunately,  chnrch,  in- 
scription, and  statue  are  ail  of  a  recent 
date. 

The  events  just  detailed  left  Charles 
of  Anjou  at  the  pinnacle  of  power 
and  greatness.  The  magnitude  of  the 
danger  he  had  run  added  to  the  lustre 
of  h&  triumph.    Nothing  now  resisted 
him ;  he  might  almost  be  styled  the 
master  of  Italy.     Ereiy  where  the 
Gaelis  drove  the  GhibeUines  before 
them ;  evezy  where  the  Swabian  eagle 
fled  before  the  red  and  silver  lilies. 
The  cause  of  the  GhibeUines  was  lost. 
Hie  fortunate  conqueror  was  on  every 
point  snccessfhl.    His  domestic  pros- 
perity kept  pace  with  his  political  and 
military  success.    Charles,  then  forty- 
two  years  old,  beheld  Idmself  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous   posterity. 
He  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  queen,  Beatrix  of  Provence,  was 
dead  j  but  soon  he  contracted  a  second 
mamage  with  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful Mwgaret  of  Buigundy.    Nature 
hersdf  seemed  to  favour  him ;  for  in 
the  short  space  of  three  year^,  all  his 
enemies,  in  any  way  formidable,  dis- 
appeared firom  the  scene.    Amongst 
others,  the  valiant  and  adventurous 
Covrado  CapeoB,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
implacable  GuiUaume  de  rEstenaard, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  hung 
upon  a  gibbet  of  extraordinary  alti- 
tude, erected  for  the  purpose  upon  the 
coast  of  Catania.    The  Saracens  of 
Lncera  still  held  out.    Besieged  by  a 
powerful  army,  with  Charles  at  its 
head,  they  resisted  for  six  months, 
tUl  reduced  to  eat  hay  and  roots. 
The  bodies  of  stragglers  from  the 
town  being  opened  b^  the  besiegers, 
only  grass  was  found  m  their  bdlies. 
At  l^t  the^  gave  in.    Charles,  with 
a  wise  policy,  showed  them  mercy, 
contenting   hhnself  with    banishing 
them  from  Lucera,  and  distributing 
them  amongst  Ihe  towns  of  the  inte- 
jrior.    Although  the  piety  of  the  first 
French  king  of  Sicily  was  carried  al- 
most to  an  exaggerated  extent,  it  did 


not  degenerate  into  fanaticism;    at 
least  not  into  that  fanaticism  whidi 
engenders   persecution.      He  never 
adopted  the  prejudices  of  the  time 
against  the  Jews ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of 
state  inquisitors,  and  suppressed  the 
distinctive  mark  they  were  compelled 
to  wear  upon  their  garments,    l^an- 
dal  considerations  may  not  improba- 
bly have  stimulated,  at  least  as  mudi 
as  the  dictates  of  reason  and  huma- 
nity, this  enlightened  spirit  of  toler- 
ance ;  but  still  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Charl^  that  he  did  not,  like  many 
very  Christian  kings  and  nobles  of  his 
and  subsequent  centuries,  smite  the 
Israelite  with  one  hand  whilst  strip- 
ping him  with  the  other.    The  King 
of  Jerusalem  was  merciful  to  his  sub- 
jects.   Charles  it  was  who  first  added 
this  title  to  that  of  Eang  of  Sicily,  by 
purchase  fr^m  the  old  Princess  Mary 
of  Antioch,  who  called  herself  Made- 
moiselle de  Jerusalem,  and  claimed 
that  crown,  then  little  more  than  a 
name.    When  Charles,  for  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  livres  toumois,  ac- 
quired her  rights,  he  hastened  to  vin- 
dicate them.    They  were  disputed  by 
Henry,  King  of  Cyprus,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  possession ;  for  he  held 
Ptolemais,  the  last  fragment  of  the 
christian  kingdom  of  Palestine.    The 
Knights  of  St  John  supported  him ; 
Venice   and   the   Templars   backed 
King  Charles.    The  latter  carried  the 
day. 

Master  of  southern  Italy,  armed 
protector  of  the  north,  Charles  I.  had 
no  longer  aught  to  check  him;  the 
East  was  open  before  him.  Alreadv 
he  occupied  a  part  of  Greece.  All 
that  mountainous  coast  of  Albania, 
celebrated  in  our  da3rs  for  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  Suliots,  belonged  to  him  by 
the  death  of  Helena  Comnenus, 
Mainfroy*s  widow,  dau^ter  of  the 
despot  of  Thessaly  and  Epims.  He 
also  held  the  island  of  Coriu,  that 
natural  bridge  thrown  between  Italy 
and  the  East.  The  town  of  Durazzo 
revolted  in  his  favour,  and  called  him 
within  its  walls.  HeswayedAchaiaand 
theMorea,  and  had  constitutedhimself 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople by  manying  his  daughter  to 
Philip  de  Courtenay,  nominal  heir  to 
the  Latin  Empire,  but  living  in  reali^ 
on  the  alms  of  his  father-in-law.    It 
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seemed,  then,  that  he  had  BOthing  to 
do  b«t  to  bid  his  fleet  sail  for  Bjmmt- 
thun.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  amfoi- 
tkms  projects  he  was  interrapM  by 
tbe  vew  cnuade,  the  last  vadeitakfiB, 
gol  «p  by  Saint  Loais,  and  m  -mfdxh 
ChsriesoonidiiotTefiisetojoia.  The 
death  of  St  Louis  tennmated  tiie  «k- 
pedi^n ;  and  after  dictating  tenns  of 
peace  to  the  sidtanof  Tnnis,  in  wlnve 
doninioDS  t^  adventarenhad  landed, 
theh'  return  to  Earope,  by  way  of 
Sidly,  was  decided  upon.  It  was  not 
oonnstent  with  Charles's  character  to 
forget  or  abandon  anonterprise  he  had 
once  decided  upon;  and  on  landing  at 
Trapani,  he  aoBombled  the  council  of 
crasading  kings  and  princes,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  to  re-enlNuk  for  Con- 
stantmople.  It  was  a  bold  and 
sagacions  idea  to  take  advantage  of 
th&  nansnal  assemblage  of  naval 
forces  to  establish  Frendi  power  in 
tiie  East ;  bat  Charles,  indefatigable 
himself,  spoke  to  disheartened  and 
disgnsted  men.  All  rafosed,  and 
Edward  PUmtagenet  (afterwards 
Edward  I.  of  England)  rejected  witib 
insulting  energy  his  uncle's  proposi- 
tion, dedaring  that  he  wooid  winter 
in  Skily,  and  afterwards  retora  to 
Syria,  which  he  did,  withoat  other 
result  than  the  wound  cored  by  the 
well-kBOwn  tndt  of  conjngal  affoction 
and  courage  of  the  virtaons  and 
intrepid  Eteanor  of  Castile.  Snbse- 
qaently,  the  realisation  of  Charies's 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  East,  long 
entertained,  was  continually  prevented 
by  one  cbncnmstance  or  anolher,  mtil 
at  last  the  affidrs  of  Sicily  gave  him 
occiq>ation  at  home,  efiectnaUy  pre- 
dudmg  aggrandisement  abroad.  Es- 
sentiany  a  man  of  war,  he  neverthe- 
less, in  time  of  peace,  idiowed  skifl, 
intelligence,  and  activity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Had  the  distant  provinces  of  his  do- 
minions been  as  well  governed,  M.  de 
St  Priest  afiSrms  that  the  Two  Sicilies 
would  not,  during  more  than  two 
centaries,  have  been  sundered  and  at 
enmity.  But  Charles  abandoned  the 
island  Sicily  to  his  lieutenants.  He 
positively  disliked  and  ill-treated  it, 
and  determined  to  dispossess  Palermo 
of  its  title  of  capital,  in  favour  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  of  which  he  was  en- 
thusiastically fond.  Palermo  was  too 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swabia ;  and, 
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wHh  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  especially  with  FraBoe,  it  sidled 
Cfaaries  far  better  to  tx  his  head- 
qaartere  and  seat  <]f  gov«ranwnt  at 
NAples.  FmntheFBiyintBgMeBt, 
he  had  been  grealiy  fltm^  fey  the 
iMor  Ike  latter  eUjTbeb.^ 
sky  and  sanny  lea  and  wwialiHi 
amphillieatre  that  stfll  chana  aad 
fosdnaite  the  tonrist,  had  a  for  fltaiBger 
effect  upon  the  prince  whom  oongoeBt 
rendered  their  maaier.  He  at  eooe 
mental^  ibced  upon  Naples  as  Mi 
capital,  and  gradoally  aeeonpfiflhei 
his  project-— without,  however,  aa- 
no«w»ig  it  by  pid)lic  decbratMB,  aad 
even  coBtrauiBg  to  give  to  Paleno 
the  titles  establishing  Hb  saprenaey. 
But,  whilst  rotainuig  the  onpiv  wsnt 
of  Bvpenority,  the  Sidfian  a^  Mt 
itself  sabetaDtially  fiHen;  and  ttoB 
may  ha^e  been  a  cause,  and  no  ^Bglit 
one,  tiiat  its  nhalntants  were  the  fcst 
to  nse  in  arms  against  the  galfiagysk^ 
and  insdlent  n^ect  <^  their  ¥mA 
mlere. 

M.  4e  St  Friest^B  tiurd  vohme 
brings  Chailes  to  the  aeaith  of  Us 
fortunes.    Invested  for  lifo  with  the 
high  dignity  of  sole  Bomsn  senafeor,  he 
had  the   fuH  oopport    and  henty 
affiance  of  Martin  IV. — a  Fraieh 
pope,  whose  olectton  bad  been  con- 
peMed   from    tlie   condsve  by  ^ 
intimidaiion  of  tiie  sword.     It  was 
the  iROt  time   shice   Ohaita  had 
entered  Itidy  that  the  pontificai  chair 
had  been  ocoapied  byaman  <mwhoee 
docility  he  ooidd  entlraiy  redkoa. 
Papal  mistrust  and  jealonsy  had  been 
tbebaneofmany  of  hisprqjeelB.  M 
appreheni^ns  from  that  quarter  were 
now  Tomoved,  and,  strong  In  "flds  hofy 
alliaeaoe,  he  again  prepned  for  te 
eastern  expedition.    Allwasreadj; 
at  the  head  of  five  thousand  mea, 
without  oounting  infontiy,  and  ef  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  he  had  6BI7 
to  give  the  order  to  steer  for  ^ 
BoBphorns.    But  in  Sidly,  titt  stonn, 
long  brewing,   was   on  ^  eve  of 
bursting  forth ;    and    flie    poweriU 
armament  intended  for  &taiit  ooa- 
quest,  was  found  insuffideat  to  retain 
present  possessions.    Tht  deeBoe  oT 
Charies's  lifo  was  also  that  of  Ms 
power :  his  last  days  were  days  ^ 
heaviness,  4iBaflter,  and  grief. 
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TEdLyXUZBG  IN  TAFFYULND. 


Pson.B  wsBder  into  Wales  |nKt- 
nUj  m  seafch  of  knUi  maA  amwe- 

Wt;     S   few    ibr    b«siDMB^     WBBJ 

-witiaoxtL  any  puipoiie  wliBUsvw,  ck- 
isept  tlM  desire  of  okangtng  plan  aad 
dcwg  flometUng.  AAy^oaeiiiK)  finds 
linDBeifni  either  of  these  ^dasses  need 
not  fear  bmg  dissppointod  in  tiie 
reBoHs  of  ills  Tint  ^  for  tiiereis  motion 
and  change  enough  tiuonghoat  the 
oooatry  ;  saffidmt  hosinMS  to  siaise 
it  woitii  the  whMe  of  Urose  ^t^o  know 
howto  hmy  and  adl ;  anMBemeat  to 
ail  wlie  are  woithamiBiag,  and  health 
€EaoB^  fe  all  the  -world.  Let  no 
maui  however,'  deceive  himself  with 
tke  vaiB  Bxpeetation  tiiat  he  aihall 
liava  BO  wpB  and  downs  m  his  pilgri- 
mage  throogh  the  ooontry  ;  let  no  one 
sni^Kwe  that  it  is  perpetual  aoashine 
tfaere ;  nor  let  way  one  fondlj  dunk 
Uttit,  hecanse  he  does  himadf  tiie 
honour  of  wiiipping  a  etream  with 
fLj  aad  line,  therefore,  at  every  throw 
a  aizpomd  trout  is  aare  to  iswallow 
ins  bait.  ¥wx  otherwise.  The  toorist 
In  Wales  xaast  not  be  a  man  of  muy 
expectatioaB,  and  then  be  will  not  be 
^aa^^iirted;  he  mast  be  oontent  to 
go  many  a  weaiy  mile  to  see  some 
choioe  bit  of  eoenery,  wad  then  to 
ooHie  aa  many  or  bmr^  miles  home 
again ;  he  mnat  auke  vp  bis  mind  to 
bave  plenty  of  rain,  wind  and  coid, 
Jn  the  hottest  day  in  anmnier;  and 
lie  may  cast  his  fly  bH  the  way  up 
fiom  Conwy  to  Pemnachno  withont 
hsvang  ^^one  single  glorioos  rise." 
In  facty  he  must  be  a  patient  rea- 
sonable man,  aad  then  he  may  ad- 
Tentnre  hsnaBlf  in  Taifyinid  w^hont 


Bntif  fas  is  an  acnte  chsenrar  of 
nature — if  he  loves  to  see  the  wildest 
toms  that  moontaina,  and  s^xoams, 
and  lakes  can  assnme— if  he  likes  to 
make  hknsekf  a  denlEea  of  the  doads, 
acnd  to  bold  converse  with  the  children 
€f  the  mist — if  he  can  appreciate  pri- 
mitive natieaai  numner^— tf  he  has 
ever  so  small  a  smattering  of  Engliah 
faiatory— if  he  can  Msten  to  simple, 
plaintive  mnsie,  aad  can  be  content  to 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  all  enjoy- 
ing theoiselves  in  their  mginal  fiee- 


doon,  then  let  himhaetento  themosn- 
tsia  aide,  wander  np  the  valley,  stroll 
atong  the  river,  or  dream  away  h» 
day  by  tiie  shiagie  bank  on  the  sea 
shore;  he  wiU  never  repent  of  a  visit 
to  Wales. 

The  old  road  from  Chester  to  fiiriy- 
head  has  been,  and  now  is  mere  tiian 
over,  tiie  main  line  of  entry  for  Saxons 
and  other  foreigners  into  the  Cimbric 
land;  bat  there  are  others  qoite  as 
good.  fVom  Salop  to  Bangor  by 
Teltod's  PajUamentaryroai,  tfaroagh 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  the  ooaatry 
afibrds;  or  from  Wrexham  ii^ 
liangollen^s  Yale  and  BaU's  Lake, 
athwart  the  land  to  Ddgolly;  orfixmi 
Aberystwyth,  creeping  along  the  sea- 
ooast  by  Barmonth  and  Trenadoc  to 
Caernarvon ;  or  from  Liverpool  by  the 
fast-gcHngsteamers  dose  under  Qnne's 
Head  to  the  Menai  Bridge ;  any  of 
these  ways  is  good.  The  main  thing 
SB  once  to  get  the  foot  £urly  planted 
on  Welsh  soil ;  the  natural  attractions 
of  the  country  will  be  sore  to  lead  the 
traveller  onward,  and  can  acaroely 
lead  him  amiss. 

Let  no  one  oome  into  Wales  with  a 
superfluity  of  luggage ;  the  lighter 
the  impediments  of  traveling,  the 
quicker  aad  the  cheaper  is  that  tra- 
vellittg  peiformed.  Let  no  one,  un- 
less absolutely  forced  to  it,  pretend  to 
travel  alone;  solitnde  is  sweet  no 
doabt,  but  Montaigne  renuuks  that 
it  is  stiU  sweeter  if  there  be  some- 
boob^  to  whiE^Mrthis  to;  add  to  which 
that  society  enlivens  the  jouney,  and, 
as  the  Scotch  song  has  it, 

**  Company  is  ayefhe1)eBt,  crossing  own  the 
IrefttlieT.^* 

Seeing  too  that  conveyances  are  not 
so  plentiful  in  the  prindpality  as  they 
might  be ;  and  that  a  car  or  chaise 
costs  no  more  to  four  than  it  does 
for  one;  let  all  those  who  are  wise 
in  their  designs  of  Welsh  travel  come 
by  pairs,  or  double  couples.  Four 
is  an  ezedlent  number  for  a  travelling 
party,  since  in  case  of  dispute  the 
votes  are  either  even,  or  are  three  to 
one ;  four  make  up  a  parti  carre  at 
dinner ;  four  balance  a  car  well ;  four 
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can  split  into  two  parties  if  need  be ; 
and  fonr  coming  tbgetlier  to  an  inn 
are  sure  to  fare  much  better  tlian  one 
solitary  traveller. 

Don't  go  to  Wales  in  Jnly,  the  wet- 
test and  windiest  month  of  the  twelve 
that  the  principality  has  the  honour 
of  Imowing.  May  is  a  sweet  month ; 
the  colours  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains gay  and  delicate,  with  little  rain, 
and  generally  as  much  snn  as  is 
wanted.  In  June,  every  thing  is  in 
full  perfection,  and  there  are  long 
days  to  boot,  and  you  may  then  re- 
main out  under  a  rock  all  night  with- 
out damage.  August  corresponds  to 
June,  but  the  days  are  shorter,  and 
the  company  to  be  met  with  is  com- 
monly more  select.  September  is  ge- 
nerally the  equivalent  of  May,  but 
the  colours  are  glowing  with  the  rich 
tints  of  autumn ;  and  though  the  days 
are  stiU  shorter,  yet  the  sights  to  be 
seen  in  them  will  make  up  for  this 
falling  off.  No  person  goes  among 
the  mountains  in  winter,  except  those 
who  cannot  help  it ;  yet  this  is  not 
their  least  advantageous  period  for 
being  witnessed ;  and  those  who  can 
brave  frost  and  snow,  and  the  un- 
chained force  of  all  the  winds  of 
heaven,  will  be  repaid  for  the  labours 
and  discomforts  of  such  a  visit. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  the  rod, 
the  gun,  and  the  chase,  North  Wales 
is  a  land  of  choice.  Whether  they 
bob  for  whales  in  Bardsey  Sound, 
or  hunt  up  the  brooks  and  prattling 
streams  of  Merionethshire,  or  seek 
the  banlcs  of  many  a  glassy  mountain 
pool,  they  will  find  ^ough  to  repay 
them  for  their  trouble.  The  shooter 
will  find,  from  the  grouse  of  Montgo- 
meiyshire  and  Caemarvondiire  to  the 
partridges  and  the  snipes  of  Anglesey, 
abundant  occupation  for  his  gnu.  And 
tiie  huntsman,  though  he  cannot  gal- 
lop over  Gaddir-Idns,  will  find  many 
a  wily  fox  more  than  a  match  for  him 
and  all  his  dogs,  among  the  desolate 
cairns  of  the  mountain  tops,  or  may 
find  hares  as  big  as  sheep,  and  fleet 
enough  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  best 
horse  he  will  dare  to  ride  after 
them. 

Whenever  a  tourist  wishes  to  pass 
his  summer  months  healtiiily  and 
agreeablv,  bat  is  in  doubt  whither  to 
go,  let  him  start  off  for  Wales— North 
Wales— forthwith ;  and  let  him  not 


return  till  wood  and  water,  and  hUl 
and  dale  have  ceased  to  call  fbrtli  faia 
admiration. 

Do  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  guide- 
books, good  traveller;  take  them  aad 
consult  them;  but  beware  of  their 
lyinfi^  propensities.  They  have  in* 
vei|^ed  many  a  loving  subject  of  her 
Majesty's  into  a  scrape,  and  have 
proved  the  dearest  things  be  ever 
admitted  into  his  pocket  Go  with 
your  eyes  open ;  go  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense ;  go  to  be  pleased :  dont 
go  to  find  famt.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  rouffh  it  if  need  be;  and  donH  gi?e 
yourself  the  airs  of  my  Lord  Duke  at 
eveiy  little  wayside  inn  thai  your 
dignity  may  be  forced  to  pat  vp  at. 
You  may  then  travel  smoothly  and 
cheerfully  through  the  Cimbiic  teni- 
tory. 

Take  also  this  along  with  yon.  The 
Welsh  are  tremendously  slow  coaches. 
Indolent,  pig-headed,  and  careless, 
the  elolce  Jar  nienie  is  their  motto 
throughout  life ;  and,  were  they  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  positively 
retrograde  through  unwilliDmesB  to 
go  a-head.  It  is  of  no  use  hanying 
fiiem;  a  Welshman  was  never  in  a 
hurry  in  his  life;  time,  like  water,  is  to 
him  of  little  value ;  he  has  plenty  and 
to  spare  of  it,  and  the  waste  of  eitiier 
commodity  is  not  thought  <^  Li 
Wales,  they  let  both  run  away  often 
to  little  purpose;  thev  have  fewer 
'^  water  privileges"  uian  any  one 
could  imagine;  and  they  torn  their 
privilege  of  an  <uf  Hbdum  empflj  of 
leisure  to  very  poor  account.  So  60 
not  hurry  »"  "Welshman ;  for  yon  wiO 
not  gain  any  of  hu  time,  bat  wiH 
only  lose  some  of  your  own,  hy  so 
doing. 

The  true  way  to  eijoy  Wales,  and 
to  understand  the  ooontiy,  is  to  go 
and  fix  your  quarters  at  some  qoki 
little  countiy  mn  in  a  spot  to  vour 
taste;  and  remain  there  for  a  nrt- 
night — ^a  month — or  as  long  as  your 
gusto  endures ;  walking  up  the  Whole 
countiy  around,  until  you  know  every 
crook  and  cranny  of  it,  nntQ  it  be- 
comes in  fact  your  ^'ancient  nei^ 
bourhood."  Many,  or  rather  innum- 
erable are  the  spots  where  yoa  may 
so  fix  yourself,  and  where  yoor  enjoy- 
ments, though  simple,  may  be  ex- 
treme. Ifyou  are  a  bachelor,  70a  ean 
get  clean  beds,  sheets  of  diivensnow, 
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plenty  of  good  milk,  monntain  mut- 
ton, and  bread  and  bntter  h  discretion; 
and  what  the  deace  does  a  man  want 
more?  If  he  is  yonng,  and  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  cannot  fare 
upon  this,  let  him  put  np  his  traps 
and  go  to  the  antipodes.  Or,  if  yon 
are  in  the  softer  predicament  of  having 
with  yon  what,  when  yon  and  I  were 
yonng,  yon  know,  nsed  to  be  called 
poeHce^  the  "  gurl  of  your  heart"— but 
what  now  in  Polichinellic  phraseology 
is  termed  the  *' wife  of  your  bussnm" — 
why,  eren  in  this  extremity,  yon  may 
find  room  for  two  in  auy  inn  that  you 
venture  to  light  upon.  The  ladv 
must  not  be  too  fine  in  her  notions,  it 
is  true ;  she  must  be  of  that  breed 
and  mettle  that  will  enable  her  to 
face  the  mountain  breeze,  and  wipe 
with  hasty  foot — as  Mend  Gray  says, 
— the  dews  of  the  upland  lawn;  to 
meet  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  any 
other  natural  phenomenon  that  is  to 
be  encountered  on  the  hill-side.  In 
short,  she  must  be  the  sort  of  gurl  that 
can  mount  a  rough  pony,  or  scramble 
over  a  stone  widl,  and  not  care  for 
liet  bonnet  or  her  locks  in  a  pelting 
shower,  but  must  be  content  to  follow 
her  liege  lord,  and  love  him — and 
love  his  pursuits  too,  whether  by  the 
purling  brook,  or  on  the  misty  height. 
Be  sure  of  it,  my  friend,  that  with 
audi  a  companion  as  this,  Welsh 
scenery — mountain  scenery — ^nay,  €my 
Ecesaerjy  will  have  for  you  a  double — 
ay,  a  tenfold  charm. 

Men  enjoy  mountains :  women  enjoy 
waterfalls.  There  is  no  sayiug  why 
it  is;  but  the  fact  is  positi\^.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  that  men  can  toil  up  the 
rugged  steep  with  greater  ease,  and 
therefore  enjoy  themselves  the  more 
when  they  reach  the  top.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  there  is  somethmg  grand,  and 
bold,  and  rough,  and  dangerous,  in 
the  vezy  nature  of  a  mountain,  which 
the  masculine  mind  is  alone  capable 
of  folly  understanding.  In  wateifaUs, 
there  is  all  the  beauty  of  form,  and 
light  and  gracefhl  motion,  and  har- 
monious sound,  and  cooling  freshness, 
ai^  ever-chang^g  variety  &at  woman 
always  loves;  and  there  are  over- 
shadowing trees,  and  an  escape  from 
the  noontide  sun,  and  the  hum  of 
insect  life,  and  moss-grown  stones, 
and  soft  grassy  banks.  Waterfalls 
and  their  adjuncts  have  a  kind  of 
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m^tic  influence  about  them  that  acts 
with  all-persuasive  energy  on  the 
female  mind :  hearts  like  stones  are 
worn  down  by  their  action,  and  the 
swain  has  often  been  indebted  to 
the  Naiad  for  the  granting  of  his 
prayer. 

Well;  wherever  you  may  bo, 
whether  single  or  double,  any  where 
in  Wales,  the  fint  thing  to  do  is  t<^ 
make  a  bargain  with  your  landlady, 
(Welsh  inns  are  always  kept  by 
women,)  whereby  you  may  be 
'^  boarded  and  lodged  and  done  for  " 
at  so  much  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  whatever  time  it  may 
please  yon  to  stay.  This  is  the  very 
best  of  all  plans  for  '^  taking  your 
pleasure  in  your  inn;"  you  know 
then  the  exact  cost  of  your  stay — ^the 
precise  damage  done  to  your  pocket ; 
you  dine  comfortably,  without  fearing 
that  you  are  swallowing  a  ^ve  shil- 
ling piece  in  the  midst  of  each  chop, 
and  you  can  witness  the  last  day  of 
your  sojourn  arrive  without  dread  of 
that  unpleasant  winding  up— the  bill. 
You  may  get  boarded  and  lodged 
comfortably,  nay  luxuriously,  as  far 
as  mountun  luxury  goes,  for  a 
pound  a-week :  you  may  take  your 
full  swing  of  the  house  for  this ;  and 
your  lanmady  wUl  ask  for  a  repetition 
of  the  honour  next  year  when  you 
depart.  So  let  no  man  say  that  liv- 
ing in  Wales  is  extravagant ;  it  is 
oidy  the  savoir  viore  that  is  the  scarce 
commodity. 

And  if  you  would  know  where  to 
go  and  find  comfortable  quarters  of 
this  kind,  and  at  this  rate,  then  take 
our  advice,  gentle  reader,  and  listen 
to  a  few  experiences.  Go  to  Bala, 
and  fish  the  lake  there  till  not  a  trout 
is  left  in  it,  and  cut  away  at  mine 
host's  mutton  and  beef,  when  yon 
come  back  from  your  day's  excursion, 
as  though  you  had  not  eaten  for  a 
week ;  and  turn  in  by  ten  at  night, 
— not  later,  mind ;  and  be  up  again  by 
five,  and  out  on  the  mountain  side, 
or  amid  the  woods  by  six,  and  home 
again  by  seven  to  your  morning  fare. 
So  shaU  you  have  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  freedom  from  ennui  the 
livelong  day. 

Or  go  to  Ffestiniog,  up  among  its 
mountains,  and  ramble  over  to  the 
lakes  below  Snowdon,  and  visit  the 
company  at  Beddgelert  and  Tan-y- 
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Bwlob-<-rAther  aristoorfttio  plaoAs  in 
their  way,  and  made  for  traveUera 
with  hmg  pnnea.  At  FfieBtiaiog  yon 
are  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  beat 
mountain  acenery  of  Walaa;  and  aa 
fox  vaiea  and  atreana,  yon  hare 
such  as  yon  will  never  see  else- 
where. 

Or  elaa  go  to  Bettws-y^Coed  near 
Llanrwat,  &e  Tillage  of  the  confln- 
enoe  of  ao  many  atreama  and  yalleys ; 
that  aweet  woodland  aoene,  that 
choice  land  of  waterfialla,  and  annny 
gfatdea,  and  wood*dad  cUffa.  Here 
yon  may  have  yariety  of  aceneiy  in 
the  greateat  perfection ;  and  here  yon 
may  enjoy  the  happieat  admixture 
of  the  wild  and  the  beantlfhl  that  the 
principality  can  boaat  of.  It  is  in- 
deed a  lovely  apot;  and,  provided 
the  visitor  haa  aome  intellectnal  re- 
aonroes  and  amnsementa  within  him- 
adf,  one  that  the  tonrist  can  never 
get  tured  of.  It  wiU  bear  visiting 
again  and   again.     Dedes  r^pi^txta 


Bnt,  dear  air,  if  yon  are  bent  upon 
making  the  grand  tour,  and  if  yon 
positively  wiU  see  the  whole  of  the 
country,  then  by  all  means  start  from 
Chester,  and  make  a  continnal  round 
until  you  arrive  at  Shrewsbury ;  so 
ahall  yon  see  the  whole  length  and 
breadth,-— the  bosom  and  the  very 
teweia  of  the  land.  Ton  must  so  and 
see  Conwy,  FenmaenMawr,  and  ''tiie 
Bridge,"  aa  it  is  atill  emphatically 
called — ^Telford^s  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  catenary  curve  —  and 
then  go  and  hunt  out  Prince  Edward^s 
natal  room  in  Caernarvon's  towers ; 
and  then  clamber  up  &iowdon  ; 
and  then  so  down  again  to  Capel 
Curig  and  Beddgelert,  and  so  pass  by 
Pont  Abergiaslyn  to  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Ffestiniog  and  Ddgelly;  and  then 
BKHml  Cadair  Idris ;  and  then  rim  up 
to  Bala  and  Llangollen,  and  so 
stretch  away  to  the  abode  of  the 
^^pvond  Salopians.**  And  a  very 
agreeable  tour  yon  will  have  made, 
BO  doubt ;  bnt  yon  wiU  not  know 
Wales  for  aU  that.  Ton  have  not 
been  along  the  byeways,  nor  over  the 
dieaiy  heafl^  ner  into  tiie  river's 
bed,  nor  under  the  sea-crag's  height : 
ymi  will  not  ha;i«  seen  a  mhe  of  the 
wonders  of  Ae  ooontiy.  Ton  must 
aeeaD  tiieae  grant  plaices  of  coarse: 
bnt  yon  cnght  to  look  after  modi 


more  than  thia;  yon  lonst 
over  the  broad  lands  of  tiie  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  and  look  up  all  ita  glorkMU 
little  trout  streams ;  yon  most  go  to 
the  sditary  heights  of  Canedd 
Llewelyn,  and  the  Glidr  above  Ka^ 
Franoon;  and  yon  must  get  vp  to 
Llyn  Idwal,  and  have  nerve  enoogh 
to  oUmb  over  and  under  the  rodca  of 
theTwU  Du;  and  yon  mnst  go  to 
the  very  «nd  of  li^,  or  else  jfm  wiU 
never  know  what  it  ia  to  be  down 
fiat  at  the  edge  of  tiie  Farwyd  pro- 
dpice,  and  look  down  six  hnnored 
feet  dieer  into  the  aea,  with  not  a 
Uade  of  graaa  nor  a  atone  between 
yon  and  tiie  deep  blue  waten  freak 
fiK>m  the  Atlantic  And  jron  ranet 
dimb  over  the  Ueak  Merionetbafaire 
hills  to  seaward,  and  hnnt  np  the 
lonely  fishlag  pools  that  abound  in 
their  recesses;  and  yonmnet  dive  into 
the  green  wooded  valleys  of  Mont- 
ffomeryshire,  and  learn  uteaoe  the 
Severn  draws  aU  ita  pest-brown 
watera.  There  ia  ooenpatiaa  emwgii 
in  this  for  the  tonmt  anmBaer  tbat 
ever  yet  ahone  on  watoa ;  yon  aiay 
atart  on  yonr  pilgrbnage  with  the 
first  green  bud  of  spring,  and  end  it 
with  tiie  sere  and  ydiow  leaf  of 
nutumn:  but  it  is  only  in  audi  length- 
ened and  londyramUes  aa  tiieae  tliat 
the  real  beauties  of  the  covntiy  are 
to  be  seen,  and  that  the  fUi  loveKneaa 
of  nature— unsophisycated  natare— «s 
to  be  perceived. 

Take  your  fishing-rod  with  yQ«, 
take  your  sketdi-bookj  expime  the 
whole  country ;  bring  it  awvy  wilb 
you  both  fai  mind  and  on  paper: 
leave  care  and  trouble  beUnd  yon ; 
banish  all  reminiseenoesoftown;  go 
and  be  a  dweller  with  the  Mids  and 
the  dumb  animals,  wiHi  the  lesves 
and  the  stones,  with  the  oak  in  the 
fbrest  and  the  cam  on  the  BonataiB, 
and  gain  thereby  a  fhnd  of  health 
and  satisfhction,  that  shall  endure  for 
many  a  long  day  and  year,  nor  be 
exhausted  even  then. 

Ton  are  too  old  n  traveller,  we 
will  suppose,  to  need  aaaiiy 
ti<Mi8  as  to  ^  general  appamtna 
guired ;  only  mind  and  en 
the  aide  of  scantineB  than 
wise;  yon  can  get  all  yov  renHy 
at  the  first  town  yon  coaae  Iol  Wbo 
is  the  lash  van  that  would  riak  a 
good  hat  or  a  goedeoni  oanWelali 
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mountain?  Alas!  he  sliall  soon  know 
the  end  oC  his  gear,  and  lament  over 
the  loas  of  Ms  pence.  The  veiy  idea 
of  goinginto  doad-land  with  any  thing 
on  tiiat  Ton  caxe  abont  spofiihig,  or 
rather  that  can  by  any  poadbilify  he 
spoiled  I  Is  it  not  yonr  priyilege^ 
your  aim,  your  pride,  when  yon  get 
among  the  monntaiiis,  to  be  able  to 
go  xfpit  on  end,  throngh  stream  and 
b^,  over  rock  and  swamp,  without 
sloi^ing  to  think  of  haMimentaiy 
<wiifleqiienoeB?  Yon  mar  tell  an  old 
araTeOsrhythe^^eittofhlsJib;"  it  is 
only  yonr  thorongh  cockney  that 
comes  down  in  his  new  green  shooting 
coat,  and  his  bright  shepherd^s  plaid 
trowMTB,  just  ont  of  the  tailor's 
luoids,  and  a  hat  with  the  shine  not 
yet  taken  ont  of  it.  Look  at  that 
tall,  thin,  bonr,  sinewy  man,  gohig 
along  the  road  there  with  an  easy 
gait,  neither  stiff  nor  lax,  neither 
qoick  nm*  slow,  but  always  nniform, 
wheflier  np  hill  or  down  hDl,  or  on 
levd  groond,  always  at  the  same 
pace ;  his  knees  never  tightened,  his 
instep  nerer  approaching  to  a  hop ; 
but  in  all  weathers  and  hi  all  seasons, 
oTcr  rottgfa  or  smooth,  nerer  foiling 
nnder  tii^  nor  qnite  cominc?  np  to 
fonr  mfles  an  honr.  And  lool  at  his 
low-crowned  felt  hat, — ^he  wears  a 
Jim-Crow  one,  by  the  way,  in  yeiy 
hot  wealiier,— why,  yon  wonld  not 
giye  it  to  a  pig-driver,  so  brown  and 
battered  it  seems :  and  look  at  his 
tamy  lltfle  coat ;  neither  a  coat  nor 
a  Jacket,— neither  black,  nor  brown, 
nor  bine,  bnt  a  mixture  of  all 
colours,  Jnst  as  the  rain  may  have 
been  pleased  to  leave  portions  of  its 
dye  remaining.  And  his  trowsers, 
shrank  to  mm-ieg  proportions,  are 
jnst  covering  the  tops  of  his  gaiters, 
yet  allowing  a  bit  of  his  gray  worsted 
socks  to  appear.  A  stent  stick  which 
lie  twirls  merrily  in  his  hand,  and  a 
Bgfat  leathern  indlet,  not  bigger  than 
joor  letter-bag,  thrown  over  one 
shoolder,— or  else  his  fishing-basket 
coming  snngly  under  his  elbow.  He 
is  the  true  pedestrian, — he  is  the 
aadent  traraler,^he  is  ihe  lover  of 
the  Cymro  and  the  Gvmraeg,— he  is 
tlic  man  ihat  enjoys  hmiself  thorough- 
ly is  Wales. 

Once  tmon  a  thne,  dear  friend, 
tre  found  ourselves  coming  over 
Mod  Siabod,  that  wQd  md  beautlfhi 


hill  rising  over  the  eastern  side  of 
Oapel  Curig ;  swinginff  away  in  our 
simplicity  of  heart,  and  purposing  to 
reach  the  lonely  ftstness  of  Dolwyd- 
defam  by  noon,  on  a  piping  hot  July 
dav.    We'had  crowned  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  had  come  half-way  down 
the  eastern  slope,  when  we  found 
ounelyes  at  the  edge  of  a  great  peat 
bog,  with  never  a  path,  nor  a  stone, 
nor  any  thing  to  guide  us  through  it. 
Beyond  and  below  it  lay  the  vaDey 
for  which  we  were  making,  green, 
smiling,    and  besutifhl,    as   Welsh 
valksys  generally  are.    Above  and 
behind  us  rose  the  blue  crags  of  the 
mountain,  dariLcning  into  a  purple 
crest  as  their  summits  reached  the 
fleecy  clouds.    We  had  nothfaig  to  do 
but  to  adopt  the  glorious  old  rule  of 
following  our  nose ;   and  so,  without 
ftirther  ado,  we  tried  to  pick  our  way 
am»s  the  bog.    We  have  a  remi- 
niscence of  sundry  skipphigs  from 
tuft  to  tuft  of  heather,  and  of  won- 
derful disphiys  of  agilitv;  and  at  last 
we  began  to  conmtulate  ourselves 
on  the  immense  display  of  juvenile 
vigour  which  we  were  making.    One 
more  leap  on  to  a  fine  bright  piece 
cf  green  grassy  sward,  and  we  were 
safo.    Beyond  it  lay  a  ridge  of  rock 
and  t^rra  firma  to  carrv  us  onward. 
One  more  spring  and  we  should 
have  crossed  the  bog.    So  now  here 
goes  for  it ;  three  paces  backwards,  a 
good  swiuffwith  the  arms,— one,  two, 
three,  and  away!— plump  into  the 
verj  middle  of  the  green  sward, — 
tma  through  it,  down,  down,  down, 
until  our  hat  and  stick  alone  remahied 
aloft  I  Why, 'twas  the  most  treacher- 
ous place  of  the  whole;  a  kind  of 
[^ren's  isle  that  tempted  men  to  de- 
struction by  the  beauty  of  outward 
form,— though  beauty  of  sound,  in- 
deed, there  was  none.    How  we  got 
out  has  always  remained  a  mystery ; 
but  we  floundered  and  tumbled  about, 
and  cut  more  extraordinanr  figures 
witii  our  arms  than  we  had  done  at 
any  thne  the  last  ten  days  with  our 
legs,  until  at  length  we  seemed  to 
crawl  out  like  a  fly  ont  of  a  treade 
pot,  and  to  attain  some  drier  ground. 
Our  black  velvet  shooting  coat,  and 
our  nice  wMte  ducks  had  never  made 
such  an  approximation  ci  colour 
before :  we  had  put  on  the  sad  and 
w^ber  russet  brown  in  which  dame 
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nature  so  much  deUghts,  and  we  came 
forth  fipom  our  grassy  bed  a  good 
8i>ecimen  of  the  tints  of  the  monntain 
dye-honse.  It  was  enough ;  oar  re- 
solation  was  taken : — ^hali  an  honr's 
sharp  walkinff  down  the  descent 
brought  us  to  uie  banks  of  the  liedr ; 
we  were  not  ^ve  minutes  in  selecting 
a  proper  spot ;  and  there  we  imme- 
diately converted  ourselves  into  our 
own  washerwoman,  after  the  most 
primitive  fashion  that  any  ante- 
noachite  ever  adopted.  In  another 
half  hour  we  were  beginning  to  look 
whitish  again ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  sixty  minutes  we  were  clad  in 
garments  on  the  most  approved  hydro- 

gathic  principles ;  wet  bandages  we 
ad  plenty  of, — for  if  any  one  had 
offered  us  the  wealth  of  India,  we 
could  not  at  that  moment  have  pro- 
duced a  single  dry  thread  on  our 
body.  But  here  our  pedestrian  re- 
sources again  came  to  our  aid ;  the 
sun  shone  more  bright  than  ever; 
we  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley :  the  heat  was  intense.  The  vil- 
lage was  still  four  miles  off,  and  by 
the  time  we  arrived  abreast  of  the 
welcome  notification  of  "  Cwrw  dda^^^ 
we  were  dried,  ironed,  maugled,  folded, 
and  plaited,  more  commodiously, 
(though  less  uniformly,)  than  ever 
our  buxom  little  laundress  could 
have  done  for  us. 

Once  and  again  we  got  into  a 
brown  predicament  in  WaJes,  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of^  nor  leaving  so  few 
disagreeable  reminiscences,  x  ou  will 
excuse  us  for  mentioning  it,  if  you 
please;  but  our  tableau  de  tnceurs 
would  not  be  complete  without  it. 
And  here  we  beg  leave  to  give  notice 
that  fastidious  readers  may  at  once 
close  their  eyes  and  read  no  more,  or 
else  skip  over  this  page  and  try 
another.  If  they  become  offended, 
'twill  be  their  own  fault ;  what  busi- 
ness have  they  to  be  prying  into  our 
secrets? 

Once  upon  a  time  we  did  a  rash 
thing:  we  made  up  our  mind — ^and 
also  our  knapsack — to  go  to  Bardsey 
Island.  Now,  'tis  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  never  heard  of  Bardsey 
Island ;  and  that,  though  your  care- 
ful parents  may  have  paid  many  a 
guinea  per  quarter  for  you,  while  at 
school,  to  learn  Geography  and  the 
use  of  the  Globes,  you  never  yet  were 
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questioned  by  your  usher  as  to 
Bardsey  Island  was,  nor  what  sort  of 
a  place  it  might  be.     Know,  thai, 
that  it  lies,  a  solitarv  green  isle,  boom 
three  miles  or  so  from  the  extreoie 
south-western  pohit  of  Caemarroii- 
shire, — a  sort  of  avani-patte  to  W§ie^ 
like  the  Sdlly  Isles  to  ConiwalL    Ok 
it  live  some  nve-score  of  inbabttanfta, 
real  natives,  supporting  themselTca 
on  oysters  and  lobstm,  and  odier 
marine   monsters.      An    oocasaoml 
dog-fish  is  there  reckimed  a  bunny. 
Tis   a   vastly   curious    place, — tiht 
oddest  kinds  of  sea-birds  to  be  Ibaad 
there  of  any  spot  under  the 
least  in  these  latitudes  ;   the 
shdls ;  the  most  unique  m 
the   greatest  pets   of  periwinkles ; 
and  such  loves  of  limpets !    We  were 
off,  then,  for  Bardsey:— do  not   go 
there,  dear  reader— take  our  wan- 
ing by  the  way,  and  remain  latiicr  at 
home.  We  got  to  a  place  with  a  nuet 
out-of-the-way  name — PwUhdi;  a 
sort  of  ne  phu  tcftro  of  stnindity  and 
dulness ;   and  firam  thenoe  we  made 
our  way  in  a  car  to  one  of  more  eo^o- 
nious  denomination,  Aberdaron.  TUb 
was  really  a  lovely  spot,  embosooMd 
in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  eonier  of  a 
romantic  bay,  with  an  ezpaoae  of 
snow-white  sand,  suffident  to  aoeon- 
modate  all  the  batiiers  in  ^glaad, — 
the  sea  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  atlfadelra^ 
and  rocks  like  those  of  Land^s  End, 
with  the  eternal  spray  of  the  ooeao 
playing  over  them.     A  pieturaaqae 
old  church,  partiy  conv^ted  into  a 
school,  partly  into  a  ingeon-hooae — 
and  the  main  entry  to  which  was  bj 
one  of  the  windows,  stands  at  oae 
end  of  the.  village  with  a  miserable 
pot-house  at  the  other.    Thoe  is  a 
stream  and  a  bridge  for  loongera  to 
lean  and  spit  over ;  but  other  amaae- 
ment  in  tiie  place  is  none.    As  Ar 
public  accommodation,  it  has  not  jet 
been  thought  of;  strangers  do  bo€ 
come  there.    None  but  tiie  a4K>™>Bg 
boors  come  thither  to  sot  and  goesq) ; 
— and  as  for  our  dear  melliiiaoaa 
Anglo-Saxon   tongue,  His    a   tidog 
never  heard  of.    On  arriving  thtoe 
and    exploring  the    localities,    aad 
arranging  for  a  boat  to  Bardsey  next 
morning,  we  began  to  think  aboat  a 
bed,  and  soon  perceiyed,  on  refiectioB, 
the  total    absence  6f  any   satiable 
accommodation  within  the  limits  ef 
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the  Tillage.  But  mark  yon  the  ex- 
cellence of  Welsh  hospitality.  The 
grocer  of  the  place,  the  man  of  '^  the 
ahop^  par  excellence^  hearing  of,  or 
rather  seeing  as  in  a  qnand^,  sent 
na  his  compliments,  with  a  polite  re- 
qaest  that  we  would  take  np  our 
quarters  under  his  roof  for  the  night. 
This  was  genuine  hospitality;  we 
kesitated  not ;  and  a  better  turn-out 
in  the  way  of  feeding  we  have  not 
<Kftea  met  with.  Broiled  steaks  of 
salmon,  fresh  caught  in  the  adjoining 
stream,  fbwls,  and  a  good  slice  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  soon  set  our  gas- 
tronomic capabilities  at  ease.  Porter 
— ^some  of  Guinnesses  best — and  a 
glorious  jorum  of  whisky  and  water, 
moiBtened  our  clay,  and  comforted 
onr  Inward  man.  None  of  your 
wishy-washy  whisky,  or  poor  pale 
limpid  compomid,  such  as  you  buy 
in  London;  but  some  of  the  real 
potheen,  just  arriyed  from  Wlcklow 
— thick,  yellow,  oily,  and  slow  to 
come  out  of  its  narrow-necked  bottle. 
And  then  such  a  bouquet ! — none  but 
a  genuine  smuggler  oyer  tasted  the 
Mke.  Twas  a  thing  to  be  tasted,  not 
described, — the  real  nectar  of  the 
Druids — ^if  not  of  the  Gods.,  Being 
somewhat  fortified  by  these  stout  ap- 
pliances, and  haying  discussed  haLT- 
a-dozen  of  Fontet's  best  Hayannahs, 
we  mounted  the  rickety  stairs  that 
led  through  the  lofts  of  our  host's 
dwelling  to  a  goodly  dormitory  at 
the  further  end.  And  here  the  wor- 
tiiy  man  had  really  set  out  for  us  his 
best  bed:  all  the  little  chinaand  plaster 
imagea  were  ranged  in  prime  order  on 
the  mantel-piece ;  and  pictures  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Prodigal 
Son  adorned  the  walls  with  unfading  " 
brilliancy.  The  bed  looked  as  clean 
as  eyer  we  saw  a  bed  in  our  liyes ;  there 
was  an  odour  of  layender  about  the 
room,  and  we  were  soon  between  the 
sheets,  lost  in  dreamy  obliyion. 

We  awoke :  'twas  a  loyely  morn- 
ing, with  the  earliest  sun  shining 
brightly  in  through  the  lattice;  and 
we  thouj^t  in  our  emotion  to  spring 
out  of  bed.  Off  went  the  bed-clothes 
at  a  bound,  and  we  sat  erect!— but 
how  shall  we  describe  our  horror? 
We  had  gone  to  bed  more  or  less 
white — ^more  or  less  European  in  the 
tinge  of  our  skin :  we  awoke  of  a  glar- 
ing red,  or,  where  the  crimson  dye 


was  less  yiyid,  we  bore  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance, like  a  speckled  toad.  And, 
as  Gulliyer  once  lay  among  the  LiUi- 
putians,  who  ran  from  him,  on  his 
stirring,  in  frightened  thousands,  so 
there  were  now  our  accursed  night 
yisitants  scampering  away  from  us  in 
eyery  durection,  possible  and  impos- 
sible, by  thousands — ^nay,  by  myriads. 
The  bed  was  literally  broum  with 
them ;  and  eyer,  as  we  moyc^  a  limb, 
fresh  gangs  of  latent  deyourers  fled 
from  beneath,  and  scoured  across  the 
sheets.  They  had  lost  the  super- 
natural form  our  dreams  had  giyen 
them,  and  assumed  the  more  homely 
one  of  ordinary  fleas — of  fleas  of  all 
sizes  from  a  pea  to  a  pin's  head  I  Old 
Nereus  gaye  us  some  relief,  for  we 
rushed  into  his  arms  as  soon  as 
doors  could  be  opened,  and  bolts 
forced  out  of  their  sockets ;  but,  for 
many  along  day  after,  we  bore  about 
us  a  yiyid  impression  of  our  yisi- 
tants at  Aberdaron. 

Do  not,  therefore,  yenture  to  sleep 
in  a  Welsh  cottage ;  nor  scarcely  in 
a  farm-house :  trost  yourself  only  to 
an  inn,— your  chances  of  sound 
rest  and  an  untenanted  bed  are  at 
least  more  fayourable  there ; — but  if 
eyer  ^ou  are  benighted  and  forced  to 
remam  away  from  head  -  quarters, 
make  up  your  mind  fairly  to  biyouac 
it  amid  the  fern  and  the  heather,, 
or  else  sit  up  at  your  yigils  by  your 
host's  fire-side.  The  chiding  cricket 
and  the  purring  cat  shall  then  be 
your  sole  compaidons. 

We  might  detain  you  till  doomsday 
with  these  ^*  incidents  of  trayel ;"  but 
we  shall  leaye  you  to  make  your  own 
experiments; — ^yet,  ere  you  yenture 
into  the  wilds  of  Taf^land,  peruse 
and  carry  with  you  for  your  use  and 
edification  the  following : — 

TBUnS  FOB  TEATSLLIBS. 

Three  mountains  that  eyerir  body 
goes  up :  Snowdon,  Cadair  Idns,  and 
renmaen  Mawr. 

Three  mountains  that  nobody  will 
repent  goiufl^  up :  Holyhead  Moun- 
tain, CamMadiyn,  and  the  Breiddin. 

Three  mountains  that  nobody  goes 
up :  Flinlimmon,  Arrenig,  and  Car- 
nedd  Llewelyn. 

Three  castles  that  eyery  body  sees: 
Caernaryon,  Conwy,  and  Harlech. 
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Three  caattesthAteTefTbodjooi^i 
to  see :  Beeumanisi  Ciiooaelfa,  and 
Denbigh 

Three  caAtLee  thti  nobody  sees: 
Hint,  DolwyddelaBt  and  GaafteU 
Pmor. 

Three  irella  that  eveiy  bodj  diovild 

Sand  drink  from  :  BxAyirfSH^  Wyg- 
ir,  and  Ffynnon  Benno. 

The  three  great  wateiftUs  of  Caer- 
nanron^hire :  Bhaiadr-y-Wenel,  the 
Falls  of  the  Ck>nw7,  and  the  Falls  of 
the  Ogwea. 

The  three  m»t  waterfalls  of  Me* 
rionethshhe:  KstPl-y-Cain ,  Ehaiadr* 
y-Mawddaohf  and  Bhaiadr  ddn. 

The  three  nandest  scenes  in  Walea : 
Uyn  Idwid,  x«GlasLlyn,  and  Pen-y* 
CiL 

The  three  sweetest  scenes  in  l^orth 
Wales :  Beddgelert,  Tan-y-Biddi, 
and  the  Banks  of  the  MenaL 

The  three  beantiM  lakes :  Uyn 
Gwynanty  Uyn  Peris,  and  LJyn 
Terid. 

Three  Tales  that  every  bodj  ought 
to  see:  the  Yale  of  Ffestiniog,  the 
Yale  of  Uanrwst,  and  the  Yale  of 
Ddgelly. 

The  three  rich  vales :  the  Yale  of 
the  Clwyd,  the  Yale  of  the  Dee,  and 
the  Yale  of  the  Sevem. 

Three  passes  that  everybody  on^ 
to  go  throng:  the  Pass  of  Uan- 
beris,  the  Pass  of  Pont  Aberg^aalyn, 
and  the  Pass  of  Nantfrancon. 

Three  good  pools  for  anglers  :  Uyn 
T^d,  Lyn  Ogwen,  and  Uyn  Cwlld. 

Three  eood  rivers  for  fishermen: 
the  Dee,  &e  Conwy,  and  the  Yymiw. 

The  three  finest  abbeys  of  North 
Wales :  Yidle  Crads,  Cymmer,  and 
Basiogwerk. 

The  three  finest  churches  in  N(Mrth 
Wales:  Wrexham,  Gresford^  and 
Mold. 

The  three  bridges  of  North  Wales : 
Conwy  Brid|e,  Menai  Bridge,  and 
Uanrwst  Bridge. 

Three  oat-<S^the-way  places  that 
people  should  go  to:  Aberdaroo, 
Amlwch,  and  Dinas  Mowddwy. 

Three  islands  that  are  worth  visit- 
ing; Puffin  Island,  Bardsey  Island, 
and  the  South  Stack. 


TratfsBjfiijf  in  Tt^fylantL 
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Three  places  that  BO  man  dana  m 
totheendof;  TwllDn  intte  UUk, 
Oilaa  Point  in  I^yn,  and  Sam 
offBarmoitth. 

Three  things  that  nobodty 
the  end  of;  *  Welehman^  pe^Ggret, 
a  Welchwoman'a  tongne,   and 
landlord's  bill  at . 


Three  thinga,  without  wUch 
pedestrian  dionld  adventme 
Wales;  aatoutpairofahoea,  nfigjha 
wallet,  and  awat^roof  capia.  (Soma 
learned  travellers  have  propoaed  fta 
snbstatnte  '^stiek"  for  ''waUeT  m 
this  Triad,  but  the  fact  »  ^t^ 
yon  go  to  Wales,  yon  may  cal 
stick.) 

The  three  corapaniona  of  the  WdUh 
tourist ;  a  telescope,  a  sketch  baak^ 
and  n  fishing  rod. 

The  three  hixnries  of  travflD^g  in 
Wales;  a  stent  pony,  a  pleaaanl 
panion,  and  pki^  of  moiUQr, 

Three  thmgs  which,  who 
visits  Walea,  is  sore  to  take  cwsy 
with  him ;  wom-ont  dioes,  a  ahoddag 
badhat,  and  a  deli^tfal  recoDeolkm  of 
the  country. 

Three  things  without  whidino  man 
can  eiyoy  travelling  in  Walea ;  faad 
health,  good  spirits,  and  good  hnaMME. 

The  ttoree  nastiest  thi^sa  IB  Waka  ; 
buttermilk,  cwrw  dda,  aad  haooK 


Thi 


iree  things  that  the  toviat  ahodi 
not  do ;  travel  in  the  daxk — ^wait  ta 
doors  beoHiae  it  auy  be  a  rwimj  d^r 
— ^and  try  and  keep  his  foet  diy. 

The  three  qnalifieatkma  for  po> 
perly  pronouncmg  the  Welah  laa* 
guage ;  a  cold  in  the  head,  m  knot  ha 
the  tongue,  and  a  husk  of  baikj  in 
the  throat. 

The  three  languages  which  a 
may  speak  in  Wales  when  he 
not  know  Welsh:  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  of  the  Caierokeea*  and  that 
of  the  Houhnyhms. 

The  three  languages  which  wiB 
carry  a  man  all  over  Wales  withant 
knowiug  a  word  of  Welsh ;  tibat  ef 
the  arms,  that  of  the  eyes,  and  that 
of  the  pocket  ^-Farewell!  de 
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UFE  AKD  mae  OV  L0BX>  nAJBX>WlCS3L 


Tbe  Imw  of  Enii^d  forms  the 
most  remaikable  clianctemtic  of  tiie 
ooantcj.  TbeLawistheroirit  ofthe 
natkMuil  tiborty,  the  goasoiaii  of  the 
national  religion,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  national  government.  Britain 
has  the  pfood  dietinctioa  of  being 
abnost  tfo  onhr  oovntiy  on  eaith, 
where  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  can 
be  anffered  where  no  man's  person^ 
propertjy  or  oonseience,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  faMilt  with  inqmni^'^-and 
when  erery  man  has  rigbu^  and  all 
are  alike  mider  the  8al^§piard  of  Law. 

We  propose  to  aive  a  rapid  sketeh 
<^the  nistoiy  d  %m  great  principle 
IB  TSnglftiid. 

It  is  siogolar  that  tiie  moat  intsiU 
leetnal  natioa  of  the  ancient  worid— 
Greeoe^-has  not  left  us  any  system 
of  law.  CSceio  speaks  with  pvol^ 
skmal  scofB  of  aUJarii^MrndeBce  ea> 
oepi  tfae  BoBum.  He  woold  not  hare 
spoken  tiras  of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  he 
had  known  it.  Bnt  one  of  the  most 
extraonttnary  cimmistanoes  of  the 
Hebrew  eoflmeaweidUiY  is  the  gene* 
xai  ignomKe  ef  Its  hKomparable  Insti* 
tntioosy  wUdi  prevailed  among  the 
most  aeUve  inqaiieiv  of  the  northern 
world.  Bat  law  existed  from  the 
earfiast  periods  in  Greece,  though  its 
same  wis' often  and  ewiously  dang* 
ed.  In  the  ttee  of  Homer,  the  name 
of  law  was  T/temis^  or  estaJMIshment. 
In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  name  was 
Natmrn,  or  dislribntion.  In  after 
timea,  it  wts  DtX^  or  justice.  The 
eanse  of  the  Greek  want  of  system  was 
said  to  be  the  iwnider  of  hidges  fai 
their  courts,  wbidi  rendered  the  decl* 
sioo  rather  matter  of  popular  sent!* 
ment  than  of  fixed  mla 

The  systematieaatore  of  the  Roman 
law  arose  fipom  there  bdng  hi  general 
bnt  cme  judge  in  each  court.  The 
two  pr»tor8^-ihe  one  fw  the  city, 
and  the  other  for  the  external  juris- 
dietioii— were  annually  iq[>po6ited, 
and  were  aoeastomed,  en  entering  oft 
their  oflees,  to  state  the  rules  on 
which  they  intended  to  aa.  Those 
rules  became  gradually  embodied,  and 
ibiaOy  Ibrmed  the  groundwork  of  the 
BMnaalaw. 


In  the  hmguage  of  Bome,  Law  was 
Lex^tnmLsffo,  as  thei»oposftloftiie 
rule  was  read  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
Ang^-Saxon  name  was  Li^a,  from 
Lesien,  to  lay  down—- from  whkfli 
comes  our  word  Law. 

Law  in  Bn^^and  asoends  as  Idgh 
as  the  tfaae  of  the  Dndds,  who,  how- 
ever, had  no  written  code.  But  they 
seem  to  have  left  us  the  custom  cf 
Gavelkind— the  division  of  the  pfO« 
perty  of  an  intestate  between  the 
widow  and  the  children,  and  the 
burning  of  a  widow  found  guilty  of 
her  fauimand's  murder. 

The  Roman,  Fictish,  and  Suxoii 
invsskms,  with  the  H^tarchy,  ffiled 
the  country  with  a  general  confMon 
of  laws,  unto  the  time  of  Alfred. 
This  great  king  and  man  of  genius 
und^took  to  remodel  the  whole  con« 
stitntion  of  the  West-Saxon  monsr* 
chy — a  design,  for  whose  execution 
be  has  been  praised  by  an  the  phflo* 
sophic  lawyers,  as  exhibitiag  iht 
hi^biest  sagac^ty^ 

The  principle  of  his  nfcfttn  was,  to 
make  eveiy  man  answerable  to  aa 
immediate  superior  lor  his  personal 
conduct,  and  that  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. For  this  purpose,  England 
was  divided  into  tithings  and  hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  into  counties,  uS 
being  under  a  supreme  magistrate— 
the  king.  He  also  cdlected  into  n 
volume  all  the  customs  of  the  various 
districts,  which  he  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  several  country  courts. 
Those  in  their  turn  were  lialile  to 
account  to  the  king's  courts,  which 
were  kept  in  the  royal  household,  jBtnd 
which  traveOed  with  this  great  king, 
whose  life  seems  to  have  l«en  eliic^ 
occupied  in  traversing  the  kingdom  as 
high  minister  of  law,  and  teaodng  its 
principles  to  his  people. 

The  Danish  invasions  shook  this 
code,  bnt  had  not  the  power  to  crush 
it.  It  was  renewed  Irr  King  Edgar, 
a  man  of  vigour  and  talents.  The 
digest  wss  completed  by  his  grand- 
son, Edward  the  Confessor— the 
whole  forming  the  common  law,  or 
law  common  to  the  whole  realm. 


Tks  Life  cf  Lord  Ckancdtor  Eardvicke ;  wUk  BeUetioMfnm  hU  Correspandenp, 
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The  principles  of  the  Saxon  law, 
which  were  the  principles  of  their 
fistthers  in  the  German  forests,  and 
were  the  principles  of  truth  and  na- 
tnre,  were  briefly  these : — ^The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wittena-gemote,  or 
assembly  of  wise  men — a  species  of 
pariiament,  without  which  no  new 
law  could  be  made,  or  old  one 
changed ;  the  election  of  all  magis- 
trates by  the  people ;  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown ;  the  commuta- 
tion of  capital  punishments,  on  the 
first  offence,  for  a  fine ;  mUitanr  ser- 
vice in  proportion  to  land ;  forreiture 
of  land  for  treason,  but  no/ corruption 
of  blood;  the  descent  of  lands  to  all 
the  males  equally,  without  right  of 
primogeniture,  (a  rule  unworthy  of 
Saxon  wisdom;)  the  use  of  county 
courts  in  ordinary  cases,  with  courts 
held  before  the  king  in  the  higher; 
Jast,  and  most  important  of  all,  trial 
by  jury  (though  tnal  was  idso  held  by 
ordeal.) 

Of  those  principles,  some  were 
evidently  unfit  for  sulraequent  civilisa- 
tion; and  some  refined  themselves. 
But  the  whole  system,  when  compared 
with  the  old  Roman  code,  and  with 
many  of  the  codes  of  Europe  which 
Allowed  it,  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  manliness  of  feeling, 
and  justness  of  conception,  existing 
among  the  Saxon  ancestry  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  burst  in  upon  the 
country  with  the  force  of  an  inunda- 
tion, and  swept  before  it  throne, 
liberty,  and  knos.  The  infiuence  of 
Rome  now  began  to  act  powerfully 
on  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
were  formed,  separate  from  the  civil, 
and  the  Romish  priesthood  were 
gradually  exempted  from  the  secular 
power. 

Another  formidable  innovation  was 
in  the  "  royal  forests."  The  Norman 
>king8  were  **  mighty  hunters,"  and 
-whole  counties  were  stripped  of  their 
population,  to  give  room  for  beasts 
of  chase.  They  transplanted  the 
forest  laws  of  the  Continent  into 
England,  and  the  penalties  of  their 
game  laws  were  tenible.  In  the 
Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was 
allowed  ^^to  kill  the  kiug*s  deer," 
yet  eveiy  man  was  allowed  to  kill  the 
game  on  his  own  estate.  But  the 
Norman   law   made   the    king    the 
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proprietor  of  att  gamt^  and  no  nm 
could  kill  bird  of  the  air,  or  beast 
of  the  field,  without  express  roynl 
license,  by  a  grant  of  fiw-wcrrtm^ 
which  was  more  for  the  pniposo  of 
preserving  the  game  than  giving  m 
right  to  the  subject. 

With  one  exception,  tiie  Norman 
invadon  was  an  unequivocal  calamity. 
Hiat  exception  was  the  ri|^t  of  pri- 
mogeniture— ^a  right  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nobUi^,  to  the 
permanence  of  famlliea  in  a  oonditioa 
of  honour,  and  to  the  prevention  of  m 
gradual  pauperism  and  degradation  of 
society,  as  the  lands  became  divided 
more  and  more.  In  all  others,  it  was 
a  sudden  and  mischievous  extinction 
of  all  popular  rights,  and  <^  all  the 
principles  of  national  progress.  It 
made  law  arii)itrary  by  onrtailing  the 
power  of  the  county  oooits,  and 
giving  it  to  tiie  king*8  Norman 
justiciers,  who  thus  becaune  mastem 
of  every  thing,  and,  by  their  Noiman 
subtleties,  altogether  oonfoaed  the 
national  law.  It  introdnoed  the 
feudal  law,  which  was  tyrannical  in 
its  essence.  It  almost  exdnded  the 
national  language  from  all  pablic  nae, 
Norman-French  alone  beinf  naed  in 
all  the  courts.  It  introduced  tlie  trial 
by  combat,  the  origin  of  that  cnstom 
which,  under  the  name  of  dneiling» 
authorises  murder,  provided  tbe 
murdered  man  has  provionsly  liad 
formid  notice  that  his  murder  was 
intended;  and  also,  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  adding  the  murder  of  Ids 
adversary  to  his  own.  And  to  tiiis 
Norman  tyranny  was  doe  tlie  wlide 
long  series  of  ruinous  wars,  which 
involved  both  Endand  and  FVsnce 
in  infinite  wretchedness,  for  little  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifi^  yearn. 

The  Saxon  law  continued  in  this 
state  of  humiliation  until  the  reign 
of  John,  with  slight  occasional  i^ 
vances  towards  freedom.  Bnt,  in 
this  reign,  the  severity  of  the  forest 
laws  roused  the  barons  into  insnrrec- 
tion,  and  the  King  was  forced  to  sign 
the  two  frunous  regulations,  tiie  Forest 
Charter,  and  the  Great  Charter.  Tiie 
former  diminished  some  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  forest  law,  and  the  latter 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  restoring  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  SiuLon  law.  It  pro- 
tected the  subject  from  the  severity  of 
royal  fines  acd  royal  loans,  and  coo- 
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aiderably  narrowed  the  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  the  throne.  In  private 
vights,  it  established  the  testamentary 
power  of  the  husband  oyer  part  of 
bis  estates,  and  the  law  of  dowery. 
In  pnblic  police,  it  established  a  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures,  gave 
protection  to  commercial  strangers, 
and  forbade  the  alienation  of  lan£  by 
mortmain.  In  matters  of  public  jus- 
doe,  it  forbade  aU  denials  and  ddays 
of  justice,  established  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  to 
relieve  the  suitor  from  following  the 
eourts  round  the  country;  diluted 
assizes  and  annual  circuits  to  be 
lield,  and  appointed  inquests.  It 
established  the  liberties  of  London, 
and  of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  ports 
of  England.  And  finally,  and  by  its 
nobkst  act  of  power,  it  declared  the 
protection  of  every  man  in  his  life, 
liber^,  and  property,  unless  con- 
victed by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was 
perhaps  the  noblest  document  ever 
pnbii^ed  by  a  people,  and  well  de- 
serves its  name  of  magna  Chabta. 

In  the  Popish  controversy  of  our 
day,  the  existence  of  Magna  Charta 
has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  encouraged  under  Popery. 
Bat  it  is  foigotten  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  instantlv  denounced 
by  the  Pope,  and  laid  under  anathema. 
It  was  a  recurrence  to  the  laws  of 
their  Saxon  ancestors,  demanded  by 
the  severe  necessities  of  the  time,  and 
WTginating  in  impulses  of  human 
nature  too  strong  for  the  bondage  of 
the  national  superstition. 

The  glorious  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  produced  a  hidden 
and  powerful  change  in  the  aspect  of 
£n^h  law.  The  Papal  supremacy 
foil,  and  relieved  the  law  of  a  most 
intolerable  obstruction.  The  qrown 
became  the  true  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. Man  no  longer  gave  a  divided 
aUedance  to  an  EngUsh  monarch  and 
an  Italian  monk;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishops  was  tiienceforth 
taken  from  foreign  hands,  andinvested 
in  the  sovereign  of  the  realm.  Free- 
dom now  began  to  make  palpable 
progress;  for  although  the  prerogative 
was  still  unabated,  and  was  often 
tyrannical  in  the  reigns  of  Henry, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  a 
growing  tendency  to  its  abatement; 
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and  its  use  by  Elizabeth  was  in 
general  so  lenient,  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible. 

A  general  change  in  English  society 
also  powerfiilly  co-operated  with  this 
progress.  Peace  had  brought  com- 
merce, and  commerce  wealth  to  the 
merchant :  the  lower  orders,  of  course, 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  and 
their  condition  became  more  impor- 
tant in  the  national  eyes,  and  in  tneir 
own.  The  nobles,  disdaining  com- 
merce, became  unable  to  compete 
with  the  new  generation  of  opulence, 
and  dissipated  their  estates,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  throne,  enriched 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries, 
became  hourly  more  independent  of 
the  barons;  and  the  contest  for  power 
was  evidentiy  to  be  thencefortn  de- 
termined between  the  throne  and  the 
people. 

The  glories  of  Elizabeth,  her  ser- 
vices to  religion,  and  her  gentle 
exercise  of  the  sceptre,  had  reconciled 
the  nation  to  the  prerogative.  But 
the  accession  of  «fames  awoke  the 
nation:  his  manners  were  offensive, 
his  habits  were  unmanly,  he  wanted 
the  dignity  of  Elizabeth  on  the  throne, 
and  he  wanted  the  spirit  of  her 
government  among  the  people.  His 
death  left  a  legacy  of  revolution.  His 
son  had  been  intended  by  nature  for 
private  life,  but  he  was  marked  by 
misfortune  to  be  a  king.  Brave 
without  fortitude,  and  graceful  with- 
out sincerity,  he  would  have  made  an 
incomparable  figure  in  his  own  court, 
if  he  had  not  h&ea  encumbered  with 
the  high  duties  of  a  throne.  Charles 
was  destined  to  be  undone,  from  the 
time  when  he  began  to  revive  the 
obsolete  statutes  of  the  forest  law, 
sustain  the  severities  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts, 
and  raise  arbitnuy  taxes  in  the  shape 
of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  disuse 
of  parliaments  alienated  from  him 
every  lover  of  liberty.  Hampden,  a 
name  deserving  of  all  honour  in  the 
history  of  fre^om,  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  new  fabric  of  tyranny,  by 
his  resistance  to  ship-money.  The 
Eong  himself  hurried  on  his  ruin,  by 
concessions  as  precipitate  as  his 
demands  had  been  unjustifiable ;  and 
this  most  melancholy  of  all  strug- 
gles ended  in  the  most  melancholy 
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of  all  coiwmmnrtioiM — a 
tyriimy. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  gave 
us  the  Hal)eaa  Goipna  Act—an  illas- 
triona  memorial  of  national  good 
aenae,  and  of  natkmal  aeenrity. 
Magna  Cbarta  had  gone  no  fiirther 
than  to  forbid  imprisonment,  oontraiy 
to  law.  The  Habeas  Corpns  gave 
the  man  power  to  xeteaae  himself,  and 
pmish  his  injoren. 

The  glorious  Bevobition  of  1688 
gave  another  impidse  to  the  whole 
system  of  English  liber^.  It  pro- 
nonnced  the  aathority  of  law  to  be 
snpreme.  It  gave  na  the  BiH  <tf 
iKighta,  the  Toleration  Act,  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  It  justified  the 
doctrine  of  necessary  resistance;  it 
T^gnlated  trials  for  high  treason ;  it 
modelled  the  Civil  List;  it  made  the 
administration  of  the  income  accomi- 
able  to  parliament ;  and  constitated 
thejodg^  independent  of  the  throne. 

The  constitution  was  now  comi^ete, 
or  if  not,  all  the  improTements  still 
necessary  to  make  it  sodi,  were  pre- 
pared in  the  nature  of  the  noble  plan 
whicb  was  thus  laid  down  l^  the 
nation.  The  changes  which  hare  since 
ocemred  in  the  genoral  law  have  been 
acarc^  more  than  attempts  to  sun- 
pUiy  its  proceedings.  The  changes 
m  parliamentary  law  have  been  more 
perilona,  throni^  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831  following  the  Popish  Bill  of 
1829.  The  diange  in  mtemational 
lew  has  been  marked  by  a  feature 
whose  peril  seems  too  imminent,  yet 
whose  practical  effect  is  stiU  to  be  as- 
certained,— the  establishment  of  direct 
diplomatic  interoonrse  with  tiie  Pope- 
dom. Protestantism  is  justly  abunaed 
at  this  sadden  abandonment  of  one  of 
the  fnndamental  principles  of  1688; 
at  the  direct  enoonragement  which  it 
must  give  to  all  the  demands  of 
Popeiy  in  England ;  at  the  tiimnph 
whkh,  for  the  first  time  in  two  cen- 
tnries,  it  gives  to  the  fiictioiis  spirit 
of  Popery ;  at  the  aid  which  it  msy 
give  to  Its  saperstitiiHi ;  and  at  the 
national  hazards  whidi  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  rash  attempt  to  sabdne 
Iri^  violence  by  Papal  iostrnmental- 
ity,  and  even  at  the  political  perils 
which  may  resnit  from  the  anthoxised 
presence  of  a  Popish  Italian  at  the 
oomrt  of  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The 
bhres  of  the  measure  are  oer- 
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iualy  trifling.  The  *«^HiMdor  a 
not  to  be  an 'Ocdesiastic,  aad  ths 
Pope  is  not  to  be  called  the  "lo* 
vereign  pontiff."  Bvt  a  Jesniaif 
be  the  same  in  a  plain  eoat  aadiaa 
red  hat,  and  the  Pope  is  the««lr«f 
the  Papist,  GaU  him  by  whataaae ve 
wilL  Sadi  ia  atatesmaash^ktii^ 
mneteenth  centmyl 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Hariirida 
was  the  son  of  a  couitrjr  attanef , 
who  was  probabfy  a  lespeolahls  aaa- 
—for  hewasnecl^,  thoogk  tetmm- 
derii^  and  soems  to  have  had  mm 
fitiends,  thoi^  in  the  pniesaoa  tf 
the  law.  The  biogn^her  Ubo» 
hard  to  profve  that  he  had  speMlQa 
a  matter  which  may  be  cQBoedBd  to  al 
man— and  that,  if  soaie  oC  thm  vera 
pocvy  some  were  rich;  a  point  per* 
fectly  within  the  possibilities  of  Inna 
things.  He  contends  fiirther,  tbfct 
^tomA  of  the  name  of  Yoifce  hiid  Ud 
the  mayoralty  of  Calais  m  thefiAeeBth 
century.  Bat  as  he  gives  u  m 
knowledse  of  the  Jiakmie  of  Ikat 
brand!  &om  the  trunk,  sad  at  all 
have  had  kings  as  well  as  ta^pis 
among  their  progenitoia,  beisf  ths 
common  descendnits  of  Adam,  Him 
is  not  much  use  in  those  disooferieB, 
and  not  the  slightest  bahu  to  the  hart 
prideof  the  Haidwickes;  fortheuMa 
dwindles  down  to  the  dntnaM  bet 
common  oondasion,  that  in  the  eena- 
teenth  centniy  the  family  mn  oa 
the  dedine,  and  all  their  haaooa 
were  diminiahed  mto  the  hiadi^  <tf  a 

provincial  s<didtor. 

But  we  come  to  wiser  iMfiwaaartna 
The  first  mention  of  the  firtve  ckaa- 
cellor  fe  m  the  foUowing  dociMBt  ia 
his  personal  journal  :— 

^Philip  Yoike,  bom  at  Doeerte 
1st  day  of  December  1690,  aad  tu^ 
tised  on  Thursday  9th  of  DeeeariMr." 

The  leaned  biographer  waatsaona 
more  of  his  paragnqihs  la  prori^ 
'^tkat  poverty  ia  no  diatraee;"  M 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  '• 
neither  oomfort  nor  credit,  aad  tfest 
it  would  have  doaie  no  ham  whatenr 
to  the  attorney,  if  he  hadheeaia  paa- 
session  of  a  clear  thoaaaad  a-year. 

Hia  son  Philip  was  natunBf  it* 
tended  to  follow  his  own  pidtariasi 
and  abont  his  sixteenth  yeiurwaaa^ 
to  leain  it  la  the  oAoe  of  a  aolfctttr 
of  the  naoae  of  Salkdd,  hrather  of  A» 
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oelebntod  serfesai.    U  was  a  nOier  Lord  ChflBceHor,  reposiiig  on  a  sine- 

GimowGirciixnstaiioeithatof  theyoimg  cure  of  £5000  a-year. 

Bien  then  in  Salkeld's  ofloe,  there  Another  weakneee  of  the  Uog^raplier 

were  two  fotore  Lord  Ghanoellora,  a  is  an  eloquent  efiEbrt  to  prove  that  a 

MaateroftheBoUs^andafataieLcMrd  tMurrisiBr,  whose  talente  raiee  him  to 

Chief  Baron:  Jooelyn,  Bubseqnently  the  eammit  of  his  profeasionf  is  but 

Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  Strange,  Atas"  little  the  woxse  for  the  want  of  a 

ter  of  the  Rolls ;  Parker,  Chi^  of  the  nniyerBity  edacation.    It  woTdd  hare 

Exchequer;   and  Yorke,  who   was  been   quite   sufficient  to   say,  that 

destined  to  act  as  high  a  part  in  ad-  Philip  Yorice  rose  to  be  the  firat 

ministration  as  in  law.  lawyer  of  his  age,  andLordChaiuQeliorr 

There  are  some  diffht  snqiiciotts  without  having  ever  set  £M>t  within 

that  yoong  Yorke  had  been  artiekd  the  walls  of  a  college, 

to  Stdkeld,  and  a  derk  to  his  brotho:  Yorke,  at  the  commencement  of 


the  sei^eant.    But  against  these  im-  his  career,  was  totunate  in  an  intro- 

jMtalKNw  the  biograi»er  battles  with  dnction  through  Parker,  one  of  hift 

a  desperate  fidelity.    It  is  a  pity  to  fellow-students  at  Salkeld's,  to  Lord 

see  so  mudi  seal  thrown   away;  Macclesfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to 

fior  the  Great  Chancellor,  as  he  was  whose  son  it  is  said  that  he  was  en- 

deaervedly  called,  would  not  have  gaged  as' law-tutor.    The  Chief  Jus* 

been  an  atom  the  less  great  if  he  had  tice  received  him  at  his  table,  took  an 

been  articied  to  ^  one  brother  and  evident  interest  in  his  progress,  and 

dark  to  the  other.    He  mic^t  have  patronised  him  on  eveiy  important 

been  only  Ae  more  entitled  to  praise  occasion.    Yorke's  manners  were  as 


for  the  eminence  to  which  he  rose,  gentle  as  his  intellect  was  acute ;  and 

We  raqMOt  the  aristocracy  so  far  as  such  a  man  would  naturally  be  re- 

ii  ought  to  be  respected ;  but  we  are  cdyed  with  iayour  at  the  table  of  a 

not  at  all  inclined  to  look  for  the  person   so   hi^  in   rank  as   Lord 

pedigree  of  talents  in  the  dusty  re-  Macclesfield.    But  it  has  never  been 

cords  of  a  w<Mn-out  genealogy,  or  feel  said  that  he  humiliated  himself  for 

that  the  sli^test  decree  of  additional  that  honour;  and  through  life  he  had 

hcnoor  attaches  to  leuning  and  in-  a  quiet  way  of  gaining  his  point,  of 

tegrity,  by  the  best  blaaonry  of  the  which  a  curious  instance  was  given  in 

Hendd*s  Office.  his  earliest  days. 

The  young  student  mnst  have  soon  The  wife  of  Salkeld  was  a  tiu^ty 

men  evidence  of  his  capacity ;  for  personage,  who,  evidently  thinking 


P^ftfMt  a  man  sagadoua  in  his  estt-    that  her  husband^s  pupils  might  be 
mate  of  his  pupils,  recommended  that    employed  in  other  operations  than 


he  should  lay  the  larger  branch  of  scribbung  parchments,  occasionally 
the  profeasicm,  and  pot  his  name  on  sent  him  on  her  messages,  and  even 
the  books  of  the  Tem^  which  was  to  execute  some  of  her  comnus8ion» 
done  Nov.  29, 1708.  We  have  then  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Yorke 
a  dissertatioii  on  the  propriety  of  obeyed,  but  on  giving  in  the  account 
keeping  Terms  by  dimng  in  the  hall  of  his  esqpenditure  on  those  occasions, 
of  &  Temple.  This,  too,  is  so  much  there  ai^>eared  frequent  entries  of 
wisdom  thrown  away.  A  good  din-  coach  lure,  for  "  celery  and  tunipa 
ncris,nnderallcircnm8tances,agood  from  Covent  Garden,"  a  '^banrelof 
tidng.  It  requires  as  little  apology  oysters  from  the  fishmonger's,"  &c. 
as  any  conceivable  act  of  human  ex-  &c.  Salkeld,  perceivmg  this,  re- 
^fftence.  In  the  h'^^  the  young  bar-  marked  to  his  wife  on  the  expensive 
lister  is  at  least  m  the  company  of  nature  of  this  ^^savmg,"  and  Yorke 
gentlemen,  which  he  perhaps  would  was  no  longer  employed  as  her  con- 
not  be,  but  for  that  contmgett<7 ;  if  veyancer  of  celery  and  turnips. 
he  does  not  kam  much  law,  he  at  He  had  also  some  pleasantry  as 
least  leariM  something  of  life ;  and  if  well  as  point,  of  which  an  anecdote 
be  has  a  spark  of  ambition  in  his  was  told  by  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham. 
firame,  it  may  be  blown  into  a  flame  Powis,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King'a 

Sy  the  sight  of  so  many  portfy  Chief  Bench,  one  day  at  a  lawyers'  dinner 

ustioes,  and   Lord   Chief  Barons,  expreflsedtoYoike his  "surprise"  at 

an  occasional  glimpse  of  aretired  his  having  got  into  so  much  busmess 
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in  80  short  a  period.  *'  I  conceive,** 
Bud  the  old  fool,  ''that  you  must 
hare  published  some  book,  or  be 
about pablishing something;  for  look, 
d*ye  see?  (which  seems  to  haye  been  a 
fayomite  phrase  of  Ms,)  there  is 
scarcely  a  cause  before  the  conrt  but 
yon  are  employed  in  it."  Yorke 
answered  with  a  smile,  ''  that  he  had 
indeed  some  thoughts  of  publishing, 
but  that  he  had  yet  made  no  progress 
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tinction  by  entering  Pailiament,  May 
2, 1719.  He  was  chosen  member  for 
Lewes  in  Sussex,  ^e  simplicity  of 
this  transaction  affords  a  cnnons  con- 
trast to  the  performances  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Duke  of  Kewctstia 
sent  a  letter  to  the  '*  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors,*'  evidently  directiDg 
them  to  elect  his  friend  Mr  Yoikeu 
The  letter  was  duly  answered  b^  an 
address  from  one  hundred  and  thirty- 


in  his  book.    Powis,  priding  himself    two  electors,  in  this  style: — 


on  his  sagacity,  begged  to  know  its 
nature.  He  was  answered  that  it 
was  a  ''  Versification  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton.**  The  judge  be^d  a 
specimen,  on  which  x  orke  recited — 

**  He  that  holdeth  his  luida  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  quake  nor  to  ihiTer, 
I  hnmhly  eoneeive  ;  for  look^  do  jfou  #00, 
Thej  are  hii  and  his  hein  for  ever.** 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a 
laugh  went  round  the  table;  but 
Powis  was  so  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  hit  upon  the  true  reason,  that  on 
meeting  Torke  some  months  after,  he 
inquired  gravely  about  the  progress 
of  his  volume. 

However,  Powis  seems  to  have 
been  a  mark  for  the  wits,  as  we  find 
by  some  lines  on  the  Bench,  by  the 
memorable  Duke  of  Wharton : — 

**  When  Powii  sumi  up  a  eause  without  a 

blander ; 
;   And  honeet  Price  shall  trim  and  truckle 
under  ; 
When  Ejre  his  haoghtiness  shall  lay  aside, 
And  Tracj^  generous  sool  shall  swell  with 

pride, 
Thvk  will  I  cease  my  charmer  to  adore, 
And  think  of  love  and  politics  no  more.*^ 

Yorke  was  now  beginning  to  feel 


^*We,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  the  constables  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  borough  of  Lewes,  hav- 
ing heard  your  Grace's  letter  publicly 
read,  do  not  only  herein  retnm  your 
Grace  our  hearty  thanks  for  die 
honour  yon  have  done  us  in  recom- 
mending so  fit  a  person  as  Mr  Yorke, 
to  serve  as  one  of  our  rqiresenta- 
tives  hi  parliament  for  this  town,  for 
the  present  vacancy,  but  also  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Grace,  that  wo 
do  unanimously  and  entirely  approvo 
of  him,  and  shall  be  ready  om  iJl occa- 
sions to  show  the  regard  we  havo 
to  the  favour  your  Grace  has  pleaaed 
to  lay  upon  us. 

'^  Xour  Grace's  most  obliged  and 
'*  Obedient  humble  servants.** 

The  orthography  of  thoee  honest 
people  differs  from  modem  penman- 
ship,— ^but  the  principle  of  the  affair, 
even  in  our  polished  day  of  liberalism, 
probably  dimns  no  more  than  a  dose 
borough  of  the  vear  1719  diffsrs  from 
an  open  borough  of  1848.  The  soc- 
cessnil  barrister,  and  promi^g  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  now  made  the  most 
important  step  which  any  man  can 
midce,  and  took  to  himself  a  wife. 
It  would  be  unfiiirto  say  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  guided  by  the  cako- 


his  way  in  his  profession ;  and   if  lations  which  are  so  often  charged 

poverty  had  been  liis  original  stimu-  upon  his  profession.     But  there  can 

US,  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  exchang-  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  miglift  bo 

ing  it  for  wealth.      The  dictum  of  the  pleasure  of  his  new  connexion,  it 

Thurlow  on  tliis  subject  is  proverbial,  had  all  the  merit  of  prudence,    llio 


When  asked  by  some  friend  to  advise 
his  son  as  to  '*  the  way  he  should  go^' 
to  rise  at  the  bar,  that  rough  fanc- 
tionary  said,  ^^  Let  him  spend  all  his 
fortune — then  marry,  and  spend  his 
wife's  fortune ;  and  then  let  him  re- 
turn to  his  books,  and  he  may  have 
some  chance  of  business." 

But  Yorke,  without  spending  either 
his  or  his  wife's  fortune,  had  already 
taken  the  first   step  to  official  dis- 


lady  was  a  widow,  younr  and  pretty, 
and  with  a  fortune  of  £6000,  which 
at  that  time  was  probably  equal  to 
twice  the  sum  in  our  day.  But  pro- 
bably a  charm  of  no  inferior  impc^- 
tance  was  her  being  the  niece  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Bolla. 
The  whole  transaction  was  soffi- 
ciently  juridical.  Sir  Joseph  had  sent 
a  letter  with  Yorke,  to  be  presented 
to  Mr  Charles  Cox,  the  father  of  the 
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lady,  who  had  married  Marj,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Somers.  On 
reading  the  letter,  the  old  gentleman 
desired  Yorke  to  'Meave  his  rental 
and  writings**  with  him;  and  upon 
T<»ke'8  adbiowledgine  that  he  had 
neither,  Cox  ezpreMed  his  astonish- 
ment that  his  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Joseph,  *^  should  have  recommended 
such  a  person  to  him."  On  writing 
to  Sir  Joseph  on  the  subject,  he  re- 
eetved  an  answer,  ^*  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  aooeptinff  the  offer,  for 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  and 
was  now  content  with  his  daughter's 
£6000,Vould  in  another  jear  expect 
ihreeorJburimeathemmwithawffeP^ 
The  letter  had  its  effect,  and  the  mar- 
liage  took  place.* 

X  oike  then  took  a  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  began  to  go 
circuit;  there  his  biographer  stoutly 
and  justly  defends  him  agamst  the 
imputation  of  ^*  intriguing  for  busi- 
ness,*' alleged  in  Lord  Campbell's 
**  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ;"  an  impu- 
tation which  has  not  been  sustained 
by  any  part  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. For,  though  cha^;ed  with 
singular  anxiety  to  realise  a  fortune, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  mean- 
ness in  its  pursuit.'  And  his  profes- 
sional distmction,  his  natural  talent, 
and  his  rank  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, (a  matter  of  high  consideration 
in  those  days)  rendered  his  possession 
of  business  natural  and  easy. 

But  he  was  soon  to  have  ofScial 
distinction.  When  going  the  Western 
Cucuit,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  announcing  to  him 
^^his  Majest|r'8  pleasure  to  select 
him  for  Solicitor  General ;"  an  office 
into  which  he  was  sworn  in  March 
1720,  at  the  age  of  thirty  I 

Much  professional    olssatisfaction 
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distinguished  advocates  have  failed  as 
judges:  Hie  qualifications  for  the 
bench,  and  those  for  the  bar,  or  even 
for  the  leadership  of  the  bar,  have  con- 
siderable differences,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  principles  of 
law  is  evidently  a  separate  task  from 
the  dexteri^  of  detail. 

The  father  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
who  had  the  happiness  to  see  his 
son's  promotion,  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  appears  that  Yorke, 
who  was  now  Sir  Philip,  kept  up  a 
constant  and  kind  correspondence 
with  his  fiunily,  which  was,  of  course, 
strengthened  by  his  having  obtained 
the  r^sordership  of  Dover,  an  appoint- 
ment wliich  he  valued  very  highly, 
and  retained  through  life. 

The  volume  contains  some  striking 
remarks  on  the  often  discussed  ques- 
tion— '*  why  lawyers  seldom  succeed 
as  parliamentaiy  speakers."  And 
the  reason  assigned,  and  truly  as- 
signed, is,  that  lawyers  have  some- 
thing else  to 'do.  The  man  who  is 
occupied  all  day  in  the  courts,  has  no 
time  for  parliamentary  subjects.  He 
comes  into  the  House  fatigued,  and 
unsupplied  with  the  detail  which  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  address 
in  so  business-like  an  assembly.  He 
merely  gives  an  opinion  and  sits 
down.  If  he  attempts  more,  he  gene- 
rally fails ;  or  his  best  success  is  an 
escape.  Thus  the  two  greatest  ad- 
vocates whom  England  and  Ireland 
have  ever  seen,  Erskine  and  Curran, 
were  ineffective  in  parliament — ^the 
only  distinction  being,  that  Erskine 
was  laughed  at,  while  Curran  was 
laughed  with.  With  these  extraor- 
dinary men,  who  had  every  quality 
of  the  orator,  and  whose  vigour  of 
argument  took  the  bench  by  storm, 
while  the  flashes  of  their  imagination 


was  exhibited  on  this  promotion  of    threw  brilliancy  over  the  dreariest 
so  young  a  member  of  the  bar ;  and    topics,  there  could  be  no  conceivable 


for  some  period  the  attorneys  ex- 
hibited an  equal  reluctance  to  employ 
him  in  important  causes.  But,  as  a 
leader,  he  soon  showed  qualities  which 
had  been  partially  concealed  in  his  in- 
ferior rank,  and  reconcfled  at  once  the 
public  and  the  profession  to  his  pre- 
cedency. It  has  been  remarked,  that 
some  of 'the  most  distinguished  judges 
have  not  been  successful  in  the  lower 
rank  of  their  profession,  while  it  has 
not  rarely  happened  that  the  most 


source  of  failure,  except  in  their  want 
of  preparation  for  the  peculiar  objects 
of  debate. 

But  there  is  also  another,  and  an 
obvious  consideration.  There  are  but 
few  orators  in  the  world,  and  tiiese 
few  are  not  always  either  lawyers  or 
members  of  parliament.  But,  when 
the  true  orator  appears,  he  is  feli^ 
and  he  would  be  Kit  in  an  assembly 
of  Esquimaux.  He  requires  no  com- 
placency in  his  audience ;  he  commu- 
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nieatefl  with  their  spirit^  at  once. 
He  touches  strings  which,  however 
miawakened  before,  are  in  erery  liv- 
ing bosom;  he  finds  echoes  in  the 
heart,  which  a  thousand  other  voices 
might  have  called  on  in  vain. 

At  the  same  time  it  most  be  ad^s* 
mitted,  that  the  kno^edge  which  law 
demands,  is  of  high  importance  to  any 
soccess  which  hopes  to  be  permanmt 
in  the  House ;  that  its  nature  in  the 
questions  oonstantly  coming  before 
sn  assembly  of  lawmakers,  is  indis- 
putable; and  that  the  perfection  of  a 
debater  would  consist  in  his  possess- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a  lawyer,  com- 
bined with  the  taste,  taunt,  and 
expansive  views  of  a  statesman.  The 
lawyers  in  parliament  have  always 
possessed  gnat  weight ;  and  tibongh 
the  instances  of  thdr  arriving  at  the 
Premiership  are  remaatkabhf  few,  (we 
recollect  but  one,  the  late  Mr  Perce- 
val,) they  have  always  possessed  a 
large  share  of  pariiamentaiy  power. 

A  case  of  some  peculiarity  occnned 
at  this  time— it  was  the  proposal  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  death  on 
some  crimnials,  on  condition  of  their 
fnbmitting  to  inoculation  for  the 
onall-pox.  The  case  was  laid  before 
Baymond  and  Yorke,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General ;  whose  answer 
was  in  this  form ; 

*'  The  lives  of  those  persons  being 
in  the  power  of  his  miyesty,  he  may 

rit  a  pazdon  to  them  on  such  law- 
condition  as  he  may  think  fit. 
And,  as  to  this  particular  condition, 
we  have  no  oljecAion  in  point  of  law ; 
the  rather,  because  the  carrying  on 
tills  practice  to  perfection,  may  lead 
to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind.'* 

The  small-pox  was  then  almost  a 
plague:  it  assailed  all  classes;  and 
some  of  the  royal  children,  and  many 
of  those  of  tiie  nobility  died  of  it.  Its 
€xtiBordinaiy  power  of  disfigoring 
the  featues  of  the  survivors  made  it 
flcaroely  less  dreaded  than  its  mor- 
tality. In  tropical  climates  it  swept 
off  the  population  by  thousanos. 
Mankind,  in  our  age,  cannot  be  too 
grateM  to  the  good  fortune,  or  ratiier 
to  that  interpositioo  of  providence, 
which,  by  giving  us  the  ^sooveiy  of 
yaccinatk>n,  has  at  length  oompam^ 
tively  ficeed  the  world  from  this  most 
afflicting  aad  most  frital  diseaM. 
Bat  Yorke  was  soon  called  <»  to 
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perform  other  and  more  diflkoltdiititt 
than  those  of  humanity.  Theinila. 
ence  of  the  exiled  Stnaits  wis  itiU 
powerful  Superstition  and  sdf-in- 
teresthad  sustained  a  doss  eomerion 
in  Great  BritafaL  Tlie  mauMn  of 
the  Brunswick  line  had  tiieir  fltmeia 
sustaining  thla  infinenoe.  They  were 
singularly  unpopular.  The  frit 
George  was  coarse  in  nunmen,  md 
vulgar  in  mind.  AH  about  h]]ii,efn 
to  Us  follies,  was  impoited  fron 
Hanorer ;  and  he  was  never  ible  to 
discover  the  distinction  betweea  n 
emphnandanelectonte.  TheieeoBd 
George  was  a  man  of  ahflitf ;  tat 
while  he  was  superior  to  tiie  biUti 
of  his  predecessor,  he  had  eqnDy 
repulsive  habits  of  his  own.  The 
king  was  at  onee  anbtie  and  menrth, 
artificial  in  his  deftigns,  yet  rnde  ia 
theb  ezeeolioii :  dear-heided  hi  hu 
views,  yet  connised  fai  his  foren- 
ment.  Gennanism  duDg  to  hhn,  to 
the  last  He,  too,  could  not  difloofer 
the  distinction  between  tiie  throneof 
the  first  country  of  Europe,  tad  die 
sovereignty  of  a  Gennan  prorinee. 
The  porhrate  history  of  his  ooart,  ibo, 
was  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  fre 
morals  of  his  conntiy ;  and  the  vtiiBc 
feeling  often  rebuked  them  win  sfai- 
gular  vigour  of  tone. 

On  the  othor  hand,  the  miirfKtmMB 
of  the  Stuarts,  ihoi^sh  most  m^ 
deserved,  had  thrown  a  tfaige  of 
romance  over  th^  flu«;  lad  eves 
thebr  insolts  to  its  flreedom  hi  nligkn 
and  constitution  were  parfitily  ft^ 
gotten.  The  chivabic  charMter  of 
the  Prince  threw  an  addifioml 
interest  on  his  story ;  and  tiie  coahnet 
between  a  gallaiit  yomiff  nun,  deter- 
mined to  struggle  for  me  tfanme  ef 
his  forefathers,  and  the  crafty  nd 
egoistical  character  of  theUn^T  o^ 
strong  probabilities  for  the  saoeenef 
an  entttpiise  worthy  of  a  ooflipctitff 
for  the  crown  of  England. 

On  tiie  IMi  of  May  178S,  tt  «- 
nouncement  aimeared  in  tiie  news- 
papers, statins  ^t  the  ^' Lori  ICm 

of  London  had  recelvod  a  letter  irom 

Lord  Townshend,  one  of  his  M^^ 
principal  Seerataiiea  of  State,  inftff; 

in|rhfiB,that  tke  Uaghad  nam 
intdligenee  of  a  consiincy I  hi  eosMrt 

with  tralton  abroad,  to  rafae  a  iw- 
uon  m  favour  or  tie  jneisBaer. 
A  fiwr  diyw  beiero,  a  pnodttiwft 
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bad  appeared,  offering  a  reward  of 
£500  for  the  appreheiision  of  one 
WeetOD,  fonneriy  cleric  to  Gray's  Inn 
Chapel.  Warrants  were  immediately 
lasBed  fbr  the  apprehension  of  many 
otiier  penonSf  of  whom  the  principal 
was  Attarbazy,  the  Bishop  of  Boches- 
ter,  who  was  arrested  at  his  deanery 
in  Westminster,  carried  before  the 
Covmcil,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Shortly  after.  Lords  N<Mrth  and 
Ovey  were  arretted  in  the  Isle  of 
Wi^ ;  and  abont  the  same  time  the 
principal  agent,  one  Layer,  a  barris- 
ter, was  also  seised.  North  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  on 
Ilia  lady's  dashing  admission  to  him, 
aad  bemg  reliised,  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  that  pleasantry  which 
seems  to  hare  belonged  to  the  name. 
Opening  his  window,  ^^  Madam,'* 
«ud  he,  ^^  tiiis  is  a  canvmt  for  men, 
and  not  for  yoor  sex." 

Layer's  trial  soon  followed.  The 
eyidence  proved  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  plan  for  a  general  insnr- 
rection,  for  the  oirerthrow  of  the  estab- 
Mshed  government,  and  for  bringing 
1b  the  Gheralior.  The  king,  the 
{Hriace,  and  the  ministers,  were  to  be 
aeiaed,  the  Tower  was  to  be  taken, 
and  tiie  army  was  to  be  bought  over. 
The  oofrespondence  on  this  subject 
had  been  aoaed  at  Layer's  chambers, 
in  Soothampton  Buildings,  and  was 
In  Ids  handwriting. 

An  instanoe  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  etiquette  of  English 
Uw,  was  given  on  his  trial.  The 
prisoner  h^  been  carried  to  the  court 
at  Westminster  in  fetters,  of  which 
he  eomidalned  to  the  Chief  Justice  as 
aninamt.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
he  had  made  an  attempt  to  escape ; 
on  which  the  judge  said,  that  the 
nseiXf  the  fetters  was  justifiable.  But, 
on  his  beinff  brought  into  court,  his 
eoonael  appUed  to  have  the  fetters 
taken  off;  to  whiefa  the  judge  replied, 
^*llie  irona  wmtt  be  taken  off:  we 
shall  not  atir  until  the  irons  are  taken 


llie  SoBdtor  General  spoke  with 
great  effect  in  reply  to  the  prisoner's 
«oaaael,  and  Layer  was  found  guilty. 
fito  was  several  times  reprieved,  m 
the  hope  of  obtaining  evidence  suffi- 
cienl  to  fanplieate  persona  of  higher 
rank,  who  were  stronMy  supected, 
La^er  being  evidentlj  bat  an  agent. 
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However,   he  was   at  length   exe- 
cuted. 

A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
then  brought  in  against  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester.  Among  the  witnesses  in 
his  favour  was  the  celetoated  Alexan- 
der Pope,  who  came  forward  to  depose 
to  the  Bishop's  domestic  haJbits  and 
studies.  But  it  was  remarked,  that 
his  performance  on  this  occasion  only 
showed  that  his  abilities  were  not 
formed  for  exhibition  in  a  court  of 
justioe.  He  made  but  an  indifferent 
figure  as  a  witness :  he  had  but  little 
to  say,  and  that  little  he  blundered. 

Atterbury  himself,  however,  made 
a  better  display.  It  having  been 
insinuated  that  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
had  tampered  wiUi  the  Bishop's  wit- 
nesses, for  the  purpose  of  involving 
other  persons  of  condition,  Walpole 
appeared  in  person  to  disavow  the 
charge.  Atterbury  fastened  on  him, 
and  exerted  all  his  dexterity  to  make 
him  contradict  himself.  ^^A  greater 
trial  of  skiU,"  observed  Speaker  Ons- 
low, *'^  than  this  scarcely  ever  hap- 
pened between  two  such  combatants, 
— the  one  fighting  for  his  rq>utation, 
the  other  for  his  acquittaL"  The  bill 
of  pams  and  penalties  was  brought  in 
by  ei^ty-seven  peers  to  forty-three. 
Atterbury  was  banished;  and  the 
following  paragraph  in  one  of  the 
journals  gives  the  account  of  his 
departure  :— 

"  June  19,  1728.— Yesterday,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Bochester  set  out  from  the 
Tower  in  the  navy  baxjpe,  and  was 
ddivered  up  to  Captain  Lanrence, 
commandisr  of  the  Aldborougfa  man- 
of-war,  lying  in  Long  Beach.  Two 
footmen  in  pnrple  liveries  attended 
Mm,  himself  bemg  in  a  lay  habit  of 
gray  doth.  Great  numbers  of  people 
went  to  see  him  take  water,  many  of 
whom  accompanied  him  down  the 
river  in  barges  and  boats.  We  hear 
that  two  messengers  went  on  board 
the  man-of-war,  to  aee  him  set  on 
shore  at  Ostend,  whence,  It  is  said, 
he  will  proceed  to  Aix-]a»Chi^lle, 
after  staying  some  time  at  Brussels." 

The  BislMp,  however,  was  set  on 
shore  at  Calids,  from  the  violence  of 
the  wealhar,  wfaieh  made  the  passage 
to  Ostend  dangerous j  and  on  being 
told  at  landing,  ^t  BoUngbroke  had 
received  the  king's  pardoD,  and  had 
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arrived  at  the  same   place  on  h2s    any  public  trial,  or  any  memstf  per* 


sonal  defence.  It  ia  also  obaarvilije, 
that  no  man  am  ascertain  lunr  sod- 
denly  and  effectually  convert  vaj 
change  the  whole  tenor  of  tiie  aiad; 
while  the  mere  fact  of  coming  to  thi 


return  to  England,  he  pleasantly  said, 
^^  Then  I  am  escdianged,^^  Pope  ob- 
served that  *'  the  nation  was  afraid 
of  being  overrun  with  too  mnch 
politeness,  and  could  not  gain  one 

great  genius,  but  at  the  expense"  of    communion-table  naturally  implies  t 
another."  returning  sense  of  duty.    Some  of  the 

That  Bolingbroke  was  a  man  of  half  Popish  disdplinarians  of  oar  dtj, 
remarkable  talent,  must  be  believed  who  talk  mnch  more  of  the  chnth 
from  the  evidence  of  his  public  career. 
But  the  fame  of  Atterbury  seems  to 
have  had  no  firmer  foundations  than 
his  being  the  Intimate  of  Pope,  and 
a  JacoUte.  He  had  the  scholar- 
ship of  an  academic,  but  he  gave  no 
exhibition  of  ability  in  public  life. 
His  sermons  are  extant,  and  are 
trifling.  As  a  Jacobite,  he  must  have 
been  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
value  of  liberty,  regardless  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  faithless  to  his  king, 
fils  mitre  alone  probably  saved  him 
from  a  severer  punishment  than  exile. 
But  the  simple  fact  that  a  Protestant 
bishop  conspired  to  bring  back  a 
dj^nasty  pledged  to  Popery,  and  noto- 
rious for  persecution,  is  enough  to 
consign  his  memory  to  historic  shame. 

Another  curious  instance,  involving 
a  bishop,  occurred  about  tlus  period. 
Wilson,  the  Bishop   of  Sodor  and 

Man,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  of  being  put  that  he  should  be  lendenii 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  wife  incapable  of  serving  the  iingt  <v 
of  the  governor  of  the  island,  was 
thrown  by  him  into  prison,  and 
fined.  The  bishop  appeialed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  by  whom  he  was 
released,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the 
fine  was  remitted.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  "  sovereign"  of  the  island,  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  "free  nation." 
But  he  was  not  able  to  show  that  its 
fi^eedom  implied  the  power  of  control- 
ling the  spiritual  functions  of  the  bishop. 

On  this  subject,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  right  of  refusing 
thesacrament  to  individuals  who  might 
be  disapproved  of  by  the  clergy,  was 
obviously  dangerous,  and,  though  re- 
tained in  woras,  is  justly  abandoned 
in  practice  by  the  Establishment. 
Such  a  practice  would  imply  that  the 
clergyman  could  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  heart :  it  would  also  give  a 
most  offensive  power  of  public  msult, 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  re- 
venge, and  might  inflict  an  irreparable 
injury  on  personal  character,  without 


than  they  thii^  of  Cfaiiirtiaiiitj,  iure 
attempted  to  renew  this  hanh  and 
hazardous  practice.  But  the  ma  of 
sense  will  avoid  the  insult;  and  the 
Christian  will  acknowledge  thit,  if 
rebuke  is  to  be  administered  at  aQ,  il 
ought  to  be  in  the  shape  of  prirate 
exhortation,  and  not  k  the  anitniy 
and  exasperating  form  of  pabiie 
shame. 

The  most  painfhl  part  m  flteoffiee 
of  Attorney  General  is  the  dotjr  of 
prosecuting  high  dimmals.  TheEiil 
of  Macdeaneld  now  put  this  dot^  to 
the  test.  A  charge  was  hud  aguaat 
the  Chancellar  for  cormptioa  m  tke 
sale  of  masterships  hi  Chanoeiy,  nd 
the  embeulement  of  tiie  saitoa' 
money  in  their  hands.  He  was  in- 
peached  by  the  Commons,  and  toA 
by  the  Lords,  was  found  gniitj,  aad 
fined  £30,000.    But  on  the  qaestioai 


sitting  in  parliament,  boUi  were  oe* 

Stived;  but,  for  the  honoorof  pir- 
ment,  the  one  only  by  fa^-two  to 
forty-two,  the  Speaker  giriag,  tf 
course,  the  vote  m  his  hym\  aad 
the  latter  by  forty-five  to  tUrty-aiafc 
The  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  aad 
naturally  excited  great  atteatioii. 
The  ground  of  his  esci^  from  ofioil 
ruin,  (for  nothing  could  wn  wk 
firom  public  shame/)  was  probaUj  bfl 
favouritism  at  St  Jamea'a-a  fiifwr- 
itism  Triiich,  unlnckfly  for  the  hoowr 
of  the  courtiers,  seems  to  have  it- 
mained  undiminished. 

The  conduct  of  the  Attorney  G««j 
ral  has  been  censured,  as  vocnw 
to  his  early  patron ;  but  the  ceasw 
is  unfounded.  He  did  aD  that  m 
could:  he  refused  to  iofai  inthepij- 
secution,  and  avoided  this  duty  w 
some  difficulty.  The  Earths  gniUw* 
notorious ;  nothing  could  «^«5l 
It  was  no  part  of  the  Attorney  Gjfr- 
ral's  virtues  to  thwart  paWicjawji 
nor  was  it  in  his  power.   HeaopV 
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consulted  the  delicacy  of  old  friend- 
ship, by  refhaing  to  urge  its  progress. 
It  has  been  even  asked,  Why  did  he 
not  resign  f  Such  is  the  absurdity  of 
^nerists.  Bh  resignation  could  not 
have  saTed  the  Chancellor,  who,  after 
aU,  escaped  with  the  easy  sacrifice  of 
a  eomparatlYely  small  sum  from  a 
pnrae  believed  to  be  plethoric  with 
the  public  money. 

Yorke  still  continued  to  advance  in 
reputation  and  office.  The  deaths  of 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice 
were  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Talbot  to  the  woolsack,  and  of  Yorke 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  salary  from  £2000  to 
£4000  a-year,  and  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hardwicke,  frx)m 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester. 

He  was  now  on  the  verge  of  his 
highest  promotion.  The  Chancellor 
Talbot  died  in  February  1736,  after 
five  days'  illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

An  entry  in  Lord  Hardwicke^s 
private  journal  gives  a  curious  and 
characteristic  account  of  his  promo- 
tion. ^'  On  Mondav  the  14th  of 
February,  about  five  m  the  morning, 
died  Charles  Talbot,  Lord  Hi^ 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  The 
eamejbrenoon^  being  at  the  sittings 
in  Westminster  Hall,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  me  on  the  event 
of  that  morning,  and  wishing  that  I 
would  dine  with  him  that  day  in 
private.  I  went  accordingly,  and  after 
dinner  he  proposed  the  Great  Seal  to 
me  in  the  klng*s  name.  Thereupon  I 
look  occasion  to  state  to  him,  that  I 
was  now  in  a  quiet  situation,  which, 
by  practice,  was  become  easy  to  me ; 
that  I  had  no  ambition  to  go  higher ; 
and,  though  I  had  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  his  majesty's  goodness,  de- 
tired  to  be  left  where  I  was." 

Sir  Robert  perfectly,  understood 
this  *^nolo  episcopari"  style,  and 
pressed  the  appointment.  We  are  a 
little  ashamed  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
future  Chancellor;  for  he  now  told 
the  minister,  that  the  Chief  Clerkship 
of  thelKing*s  Bench  belne  likely  to 
fall  soon  into  his  gift,  which  he  might 
crant  for  two  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family,  he  must  have  an  equiva- 
lent!   After  some  bargaining,  Yorke 
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offered  to  take  the  reversion  of  the 
Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  for  his 
eldest  son.  Walpole  objected,  that 
the  king  <*  disliked  reversions.''  And 
well  he  might ;  for  the  Tellership  of 
the  Exchequer  was  said  to  have 
amounted  (in  subsequent  times)  to 
£40,000  a-year!  The  bai^ram  was 
at  length  struck— the  TeUership  was 
given,  and  Hardwicke  was  Chancel- 
lor. A  note  in  Horace  Walpole's 
Memoirs  adds  point  to  the  transac- 
tion: it  says  that  ^*  Walpole,  finding 
it  difficult  to  make  Haidwicke  give 
up  the  Chief  Justiceship,  told  him 
that,  if  he  refused,  he  woidd  give  the 
Seals  to  Fazakerly.  'What!'  ex* 
claimed  Hurdwicke,  *  Fazakerly!  he 
is  a  Tory,  perhaps  a  Jacobite.'  '  All 
very  true,'  replied  Walpole ;  '  but  if 
by  one  o'clock  you  do  not  accept  my 
offer,  Fazakerly,  by  Aco,  beconies 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
one  of  the  stanchest  Whigs  in  Eng^ 
landr'' 

The  Chancellor,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  was  consulted  by 
his  friends  on  occasional  rules  of  life  ; 
and,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Annandale  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  course  of  education 
proper  for  her  son,  Hardwicke,  in  giv- 
ing a  detail  of  the  studies  proper  for  a 
nobleman,  as  classics,  mathematics, 
law,  <Scc.,  alludes  to  foreign  travel. 

Ho  observes  '^  that,  in  former 
times,  the  people  of  Britain  were 
observed  to  return  home  with  their 
affections  more  strongly  engaged  to- 
wards the  well-tempered  constitution 
and  liberty  of  their  own  country, 
from  having  observed  the  misery 
resulting  from  the  military  govern- 
ments abroad.  But,  by  an  unlucky 
reverse,  it  (now)  sometimes  happens 
that,  firom  being  taught  to  like  the 
fashions  and  manners  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, .  people  are  led  to  have  no 
aversion  to  their  political  institutions, 
and  their  methods  of  exercising  civil 
power." 

He  then  adverts  to  the  still  more 
serious  evil  which  our  own  generation 
feel  every  day : 

"  The  Protestant  religion  being 
established  here,  is  one  great  security, 
not  only  of  our  religions,  but  also  of 
our  civil  liberty.  That  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  gross  superstitions 
and  absurdities  of  Popery  which  tra- 
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Telling  fhrnishes,  was  formerly  thought 
to  fix  the  mind  in  a  more  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  former,  and  abhorrence 
of  the  latter."  He  then  adTerts  to  the 
cnlpoble  change  frequently  wron^t 
by  fordgn  life  on  this  wise  and  sidn- 
taiy  feel&g.  ^^  I  fear  the  case  is  now 
somewhat  otherwise ;  with  this  further 
ill  consequence,  that  many  of  our 
young  men,  by  a  long  interruption  of 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
become  absolutely  indifferent  to  all." 

The  trulii  of  the  case,  however,  is, 
that  trayellingis  not  the  source  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  habits  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  £nglish :  it  is  residence 
abroad  that  does  the  irreparable  mis- 
chief. Trayelling  enhuges  the  mind ; 
residence  abroad  narrows,  degrades, 
and  vitiates  it.  Ko  Englishman  who 
has  long  resided  in  a  foreign  city, 
(except,  perhaps,  in  a  university,  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning,)  is  ever  fit 
for  any  thing  yrhen.  he  returns :  he 
is  a  practical  idler,  and  pitiful 
lounger  round  coffee-houses  and  gam- 
ing-tables. He  discovers  that  his 
^^feelings  are  too  refined"  for  the 
roughness  of  English  life— that  hk 
finmeis  ^^too  delicate  for  anything 
but  a  southern  climate" — ^boasts  of 
his  sensibilities,  while  he  is  leading  a 
life  of  the  most  vulgar  and  gross 
vice— nntil,  beggared  by  debauchery, 
or  worn  out  with  disease,  he  drops 
into  the  tomb,  without  leaving  a 
regret  or  a  manly  recollection  behind 
him.  For  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
life  he  had  long  been  ruined— without 
country,  without  public  spirit,  with- 
out a  sense  of  duty,  he  has  lived  only 
to  eat  and  drink,  to  retail  the  gossip 
ci  the  hour,  and  yawn  through  the 
day.  He  has  abandoned  aU  reUgUm^ 
and  professes  to  think  all  creeds  alike. 
His  morals  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  his  religion,  and  he  creeps 
through  sodety  as  worthless  as  iiie 
worm  that  shall  soon  feed  on  his 
better  half— his  body— in  the  grave. 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  now  full  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  all  his 
talents ;  and  their  combination  in  one 
man  was  certainly  an  extraordinaiy 
evidence  of  the  powers  of  discipline 
and  nature.  He  was  at  once  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  a  first-rate  statesman, 
and  a  first-rate  public  speaker.  Any 
one  of  those  high  attainments  might 
bring  sufiicient  to  make  the  business 


of  a  life — ^m  him  they  were  the  etsj 
attributes  of  a  master-mmd. 

His  oratory  was  not  of  the  sdiool 
which  afterwards  gave  sneh  emiaeMe 
to  Chatham.  It  had  none  of  tbe 
brilliant  impetuosity  of  that  DoMe- 
thenes  of  English  oratore;  batitlad 
a  activation— the  captintioa  of  eb- 
qnenoe  and  graoe-^bich  gire  inlfr* 
rest  even  to  the  driest  det^  of  tiie 
tribunaL  Lord  Camden,  hinaelft 
powerful  public  speaker,  tfans  de- 
scribed Hardwicke  on  the  boMh  :— 

(( In  the  Court  of  Chancay.  mikt- 
tudes  would  flock  to  hear  the  Loni 
Chancellor,  as  to  hear  Garrkk,  flk 
deamess,  arrangement,  and  conpie* 
hension  of  his  subject,  were  BUMtaij. 
But  Ids  address  in  the  turn  whkhlre 
gave  to  all,  whether  he  was  in  tke 
right,  or  was  '  to  make  the  worn 
appear  the  better  reason,'  wae  like 
magic.^^ 

His  high  employments  noirhraigbt 
opulence  with  them;  and  he  pur- 
chased firom  Lord  Oxford  the  ine 
estate  of  Wimpole,  in  Cambril|g^ 
shire,  which  had  come  into  the  Oxford 
family  by  marriage  with  the  Doke  of 
Newcastle's  heiress.  In  1740,  Fhiiip 
Yorke,  the  Chancellor's  eld«t  an, 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Biwd- 
albane,  and  grand -daughter  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Kent.  Horaee  Wa^  in 
his  correspondence  with  Cgdwit, 
thus  smartly  sums  up  the  good  fV" 
tune  of  this  most  proq)eronB  ftmiiy : 

''  Hany,  what  luck  the  Chuoellar 
has !  first,  indeed,  to  be  m  hmudf 
so  great  a  man.  But  then,  in  loi- 
dents.  He  is  made  Chief  Ju^xe 
and  Peer,  when  Talbot  is  va^ 
ChanceUor  and  Peer.  Tslbot  dies 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  leans  him 
the  Seals,  at  an  age  irfaen  (^ 
are  scarcely  made  soliciton.  Off 
he  marries  his  son  into  one  of  ne 
first  families  of  Britahi,  ohtasBi 
patent  for  a  marquisate,  and  qp 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  «ftffJ5* 
Duke  of  Kent's  death.  The  We 
dies  ma  fortnMt,  and  letm^ 
all  I  People  Wk  of  fortune's  wwH 
that  is  always  rolling;  troth,  my  I^" 
Hardwicke  has  overtaken  her  wheo. 
and  rolled  along  with  it" 

The  present  attempt  to  give  k«^ 
lative  power  to  the  Jews,  an  »ti«Bp 
whose  success  would  mevitaWy  cwnp 
the  Christian  i^arader  of  tbe  lege- 
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lAlnre,  gives  a  renred  interest  to  the 
fbllofwing  deciaioa  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor. A  iegaey  of  £12,000  having 
teea  left  by  a  Jew,  ^^  for  establishing 
an  assemblj  for  reading  and  improv- 
ing the  Jeinsh  law/*  and  the  case 
lumng  been  brought  into  coort,  the 
Chancellor  decided  against  the  appli- 
caticm  of  the  legacy.  The  note  of 
this  jodgmentf  leeosded  in  his  own 
note-bo(^  is  as  foUows ; — 

^^IwBs  of  opinion,  that  this  ap- 
pe»ed  to  be  a  charitable  beqnest  or 
iimd  for  promoting  and  propagating 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  conseqnently 
etmtarwry  to  law.  For  that  the  Chris- 
tian rd^on  is  pott  of  the  law  of  the 
iarndf  and  involved  in  the  constitution 
of  this  kmgdom^  according  to  my  Lord 
Hale  in  Taylor's  case,  l.Ventr., 
and  my  Lord  Raymond  in  Wolston^s 
case;  and  that  it  differed  widdy  from 
the  cases  of  charitable  benefactions  to 
the  meeting-honses  or  congregations 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  which  are 
tolerated,  and  regnlated  by  the  Tole- 
ration Act.  Therefore,  I  refused  to 
decree  for  this  charity." 

In  March  1746,  died  the  celebrated 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole :  of  all  the  minis- 
ters of  George  the  Second  the  most 
trusted,  and  of  all  the  ministers  of 
£n^and  the  most  unpopular;  of  all 
the  statesmen  of  his  day  the  most 
Boooessful,  and  certamly,  of  all  the 
public  men  of  England,  regarded,  in 
bis  own  time,  as  the  most  unscmpu- 
loufl.  If  it  be  doubted  that  he  was 
personally  more  unprincipled  than 
other  ministers,  to  him  unquestion- 
s&bly  was  due  the  practice  of  corrup- 
tion as  an  established  principle  of 
goveraraent.  That  any  minister 
could  have  dared  to  adopt  such  a 
system  in  England,  is  to  be  accounted 
fyr  only  by  the  rapid  changes  of  party 
since  tiie  beglnmng  of  the  century, 
the  changes  of  the  Succession,  the 
timidity  of  the  press,  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  unsettled  nature  of 
the  Brunswick  throne. 

In  late  years,  Burke,  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  splendid  paradox,  and 
delig^tiag  in  the  novelty  of  imagining 
personal  virtue  in  the  midst  of  public 
yice,  amused  his  genius  with  tiirow- 
ing  a  factitious  lustre  over  the  me- 
mory of  Walpole.  But  the  voice  of 
contemporary  writers  has  been  since 
amply  echoed  by  the  judgment  of 


history.  Walpole  was  a  corrupter ; 
and,  if  the  progress  of  his  system  had 
not  been  broken  short  by  his  fall,  and 
by  the  hurried  successions  of  minis- 
ters from  each  side  of  the  House 
altemfttely,  the  government  would 
perhaps  have  perished,  or  could  have 
purified  itself  only  by  a  revolution. 

Walpole  was  a  first-rate  man  of 
cn^;  his  sagacity  was  vigilant;  his 
industry  was  indefatigable;  his  speech 
plausible,  and  his  management  of  the 
uncouth  and  suspicious  King  dexter- 
ous in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  he 
lowered  the  whole  tone  of  public  life. 
No  act  of  magnanimous  policy  ever 
originated  with  Walpole.  He  made 
Ho  attempt,  or  but  of  the  feeblest 
order,  to  add  to  the  national  intelli- 
gence. He  encouraged  none  of  the 
higher  provinces  of  the  arts,  learning, 
or  science ;  and,  though  he  gave 
mitres  to  Butler,  Gibson,  and  Sher- 
lock, yet  the  religion  of  England 
languished  scarcely  less  than  its 
philosophy.  It  was  what  Burke  him- 
self subsequently  termed  its  succeed- 
ing period,  ^^  burgomaster  age,"  and 
parliament  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
Dutch  council,  until  Chatham  came 
and  startled  it  again  into  life.  Wal- 
pole obtains  credit  with  posterity  for 
the  moderation  of  his  wealth.  But, 
beginning  as  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  he  purchased  a  fine 
estate;  he  built  a  magnificent  man- 
sion, Houghton ;  he  collected  one  of 
the  finest  private  picture-galleries  in 
Europe ;  and  he  always  lived,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  in  great  affluence 
and  expenditure. 

But  the  country  was  suddenly  to 
be  tried  by  a  new  and  most  formid- 
able hazaid.  News  arrived  in  Lon- 
don that  the  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
tiie  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  had 
landed  in  Scotland,  had  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been 
joined  by  some  of  the  dans,  and  was 
determined  on  marching  to  the  metro- 
polis. This  part  of  the  Memoir  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  its  ^ving 
the  private  impressions  of  individuals 
of  rank  and  importance,  on  the  every- 
day movements  of  the  time. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  Lady  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  all  the  opinions  of  government, 
writes  to  her  son  Philip  Yorke,  who 
was  tien  out  of  town :— *'  My  heart  is 
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very  heavy.  Our  folks  are  very  busy 
at  this  time,  by  fresh  alarms  of  the 
Pretender  being  in  Scotland.  Bat  I 
believe  the  ship  Captain  Bret  fonght 
was  the  ship  he  was  in.  If  it  be  so, 
he  is  not  yet  got  there ;  which  may 
give  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  for 
him.  Hie  French  disclaim  sending 
him  there  ;  bat  that  is  nothing.  They 
are  to  take  Ostend ;  while  Spam  sends 
troops  thence,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
kingdom,  to  distract  oar  measures. 
This  is  my  opinion,  God  grant  I  may 
be  in  the  wrong.  In  the  mean  time, 
onr  king's  abroad,  and  our  troop  also. 
There  comes  oat  a  proclamation  this 
day,  ofTering  a  reward  for  the  Praten- 
der,  as  I  am  informed." 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  been  appohited 
one  of  the  Regency,  on  the  King's  ab- 
sence in  Grcrmany.  And  his  views  of 
the  crisis  were  gloomy  enough.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Glenorchy  (August  15) 
he  says,  ^^  On  Tuesday  last  we  received 
advice  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
my  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  that  the  young 
Pretender  was  landed  in  the  north- 
west parts  of  the  Highlands.  He  is 
said  to  have  come  in  a  single  ship  of 
16  or  18  guns,  attended  by  about  70 
persons,  among  whom  are  Lord  Tulli- 
bardine  and  old  Lochiel.  When  I  look 
round  me,  and  consider  our  whole  situ- 
ation, our  an  cq^pears  to  be  at  stake.'*'* 

^^The  yachts  sailed  this  morning 
for  the  King,  who  has  declared  he  wifl 
set  out  from  Hanover,  as  soon  as  he 
has  heard  they  have  arrived  on  the 
other  side." 

This  was  desponding  language  from 
so  eminent  a  person,  but  it  was  pro- 
duced by  deeper  feelings  than  alarm 
at  the  landing  of  a  few  people  in  the 
north,  though  with  a  prince  at  their 
head.  The  plain  truth,  and  no  man 
was  better  aware  of  it  than  Hard- 
wicke, was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Cabinet  had  utterly  disgusted  the 
nation.  The  contempt  jusUy  fdt  for 
VTalpole  had  spread  to  higher  objects ; 
and  the  nation  looked  with  an  ominous 
quietude  on  the  coming  struggle  be- 
tween the  young  Chevalier  and  the 
possessor  of  the  throne.  As  if  the  fac- 
tions of  parliament  had  been  preparing 
for  the  success  of  the  Stuarts,  aU  their 
efforts  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been 
directed  to  dismantle  the  country ;  all 
their  harangues  were  turned  to  extin- 
guishing the  army,  which  they  des- 
cribed as   at   once  ruinous  to   the 
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finances,  and  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  tiie  oountiy.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  man  of  all  those  dedaimers 
who  believed  a  single  syllable  whidi 
he  uttered;  but  *'*•  Biednction ''  was  Hie 
party  cry.  With  France  in  immense 
militaiT  power ;  with  the  Stoarts  living 
under  its  protection ;  with  the  whole 
force  of  Popery  intriguing  throughout 
the  country ;  and  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  weak  people,  who  thought  that 
their  consciences  caUed  for  the  r^mi 
of  the  exiled  dynasty  in  the  pefson  of 
the  Pretender,  the  redaction  of  the 
national  defences  by  the  ministiy  fefl 
little  short  of  treason.  Bnt  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  prince's  arrival  was 
brought  to  London,  the  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  left  almost  without  a 
soldier;  eveiy  battalion  being  engund 
in  the  lingering  war  in  Grermaoy.  The 
King  hact  not  added  to  the  strength  of 
his  government ;  his  passion  for  gotng 
to  Hanover  had  occasioned  obvious 
public  inconvenience,  and  his  abeenoe 
at  the  moment  of  public  peril  was  fidt 
with  peculiar  irritability.  The  Chaa- 
ccllor,  on  this  subject,  after  aUnduig 
to  his  recovery  from  a  slight  lUneBs, 
sa^,  "  Would  to  God,  the  state  of  our 
anairs  were  as  much  mended ;  but  tke 
clouds  continue  as  black  as  ever ;  and 
how  soon  the  storm  may  bmtat  on  us, 
we  know  not." 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Chevalier's 
landing,  a  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  King,  to  return  with  all  haste, 
which  he  did,  as  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  the  Chancell<M' to  the  Ardi- 
bishopof  York.  After  speaking  of  tiie 
difficulties  of  government,  the  letter 
closes  with,  "  I  had  writ  thus  fiur,  when 
a  messengo-  firom  Mai]^te  bronsht  the 
good  news  that  the  King  landed  there 
about  half  an  hour  a&ar  three  this 
morning,  and  would  be  at  Kensington 
within  two  hours.  Accorduigfy,  hia 
M^esty  arrived  there  about  tiro 
o'clock,  in  perfect  health.  I  really  think 
I  never  saw  him  look  better  in  my  life. 
He  appears  also  to  be  in  veiy  good 
humour,  and  to  value  himself  i^khi  the 
haste  he  has  made  to  us,  when  there 
was  any  apprehension  of  danger  afiect- 
ing  this  country." 

In  another  letter,  he  sadly  laments 
the  absence  of  all  public  interest  in  the 
event  of  the  Bebellion.  ^^  Can  you 
tell  what  will  make  doMe  hearts  tne? 
....  I  have  not  slept  these  two 
nights ;  but  sweat  and  prayed  .... 
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The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  oome  to  town, 
and  done  nothing ;  and  Doke  Athol 
is  gone  to  a  town  in  the  Highlands, 
and  does  nothing  neither.  He  has 
had  Glengarrie  with  him,  whose  dan 
has  joined  the  Pretender,  and  he  is 
|[one  from  liim.  In  short,  every  thing 
18  in  a  strange  way,  and  nobody,- 
haidly,  is  affected  as  they  ought ;  at 
least  as  I  am.  .  .  .  This  is  the  real 
state  of  things,  however  they  may  be 
disguised,  and  I  fear  Sir  J.  Cope's  not 
equal  to  his  business.  God  alone  can 
save  OS,  to  whose  merciful  judgment 
we  trust." 

The  late  Sydney  Smith's  pleasan- 
tries on  the  novelty  of  mvasion 
ideas  in  the  brains  of  John  Bull,  and 
the  difficulty  of  convincing  him  of  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  thing,  were  fully 
exemplified  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as 
in  the  people.  The  cabinet  did  little 
more  than  send  for  the  King,  and  the 
King  did  little  more  than  send  an  in- 
competent officer  with  a  small  detach* 
ment  of  troops  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
which  might  have  already  enlisted  the 
whole  martial  population  of  Scotland; 
even  the  Chancellor  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  mnnine  down  to  one  or 
other  of  lus  country  houses,  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  tune,  while  the  govem- 
ment  was  actually  trembling  from 
honr  to  hour  on  the  verge  of  the  scaf- 
fold«  This  childish  inability  of  self- 
control  disparages  the  conduct  of  so 
distinguished  a  person.  But  with  all 
his  "sweatmg  and  praying,"  he  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  de- 
nying himself  this  pitiful  indulgence, 
when  a  week  might  see  the  Stuarts 
on  the  throne.  At  length  troops 
were  ordered  from  Germany,  and  six 
thousand  arrived  with  General  Li- 
gonier.  Some  Dutch  regiments  fol- 
£>wed ;  five  men-of-war  returned 
frt>m  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
British  r^riments  were  on  their  march 
through  Holland.  In  the  mean  time 
came  the  startling  announcement  that 
the  Pretender  was  in  Edinburgh,  that 
he  was  proclaimed  there,  and  that  he 
was  royidly  lodged  in  Hol>TOod 
House.  The  Chancellor's  fears  of 
Cope's  inefficiency  were  soon  shown 
to  have  been  prophetic.  Cope  had 
been  sent  to  save  Edinburgh, — the 
clans  outmarched  him,  and  Cope  had 
no  resource  but  to  land  at  Dunbar. 
At  Haddington  he  suddenly  found  the 
dans  to  the  south  of  his  force.    They 
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were  about  three  thousand,  half-armed, 
to  his  two  thousand  two  hundred  dis- 
dplined  troops;  the  Highlanders  rushed 
upon  him  and  routed  him  in  a  moment. 
The  Chevalier  returned  to  Edinburffh 
with  a  hundred  pipers  leading  the 
march,  and  playing,  '*  The  king  shall 
have  his  own  again." 

The  person  who  figures  mainly  at 
thia  period,  and  who  appears  to  have 
shown  alike  good  sense  and  courage, 
was  Herring,  Archbishop  of  York,  an 
old  fnend  of  the  Chancellor,  who  had 
recommended  him  to  the  government 
when  but  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
obtained  for  him  a  bishopric,  *  and 
pushed  him  forward  into  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  Herring  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  Canterbury, 
perhaps  as  a  reward  of  his  loyaltv 
and  manliness  in  this  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult time.  Herring  was  evidently 
a  sensible  and  high-minded  man,  and 
his  letters  to  the  Chancellor  figure 
conspicuously  among  the  mass  of  cor- 
respondence received  by  Hardwicke. 
On  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  this 
vigorous  prelate  thus  wrote : — 

*^  I  conceal  it,  but  I  own  I  conceive 
terrible  apprehensions  from  the  affair 
at  Prestonpans,  where  the  conduct  of 

our  general,  &c.,  was 1  won't 

give  it  the  right  name,  but  that  of  the-, 
rebels  excellent;  and,  from  what  I 
can  collect,  and  the  judgment  which  I 
form  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers 
here,  they  are  admirably  disciplined, 
and,  our  soldiers  have  felt,  well  armed* 
They  showed  resolution  and  conduct  in 
taking  the  little  battery,  and  as  they  are 
vigorous  and  savage,  their  leaders  well 
know  how  to  point  thefr  strength  pro- 
perly and  effectually.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  in  their  artful  tadtumity 
that  alarms  one.  They  say  it  is  a  fact 
that  from  their  setting  out  to  this  hour 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  leads  them^ 
nor  are  they  seen  in  a  manner  till  they 
are  felt,  so  silent  and  well  conceived 
are  their  motions.  I  hope  all  this  ia 
known  above  much  better  than  it  is 
here,  and  that  it  is  now  seen  that  this 
rebellion  is  not  to  be  quashed  by  small 
pelotons  of  an  army,  but  must  be  at- 
tended to  totis  viribus.  Who  can  say 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  such 
an  advantage  gained  in  England?"  I» 
another  letter  Hen-ing  mentions  that 
a  meeting  of  the  county  was  held  at 
York,  at  which  he  presided. 

London  was  of  course  full  of  ru- 
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monrs,  and  a  letter  from  Lady 
Hardwicke  gives  them  in  grave  yet 
TidicnlooB  detaU.  After  saying  tiiat 
the  merchants  had  stopped  the  run 
npon  the  bank,  she  mentions  a  report 
that  the  Chancellor  was  turned  out ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
brother  had  run  away,  some  said, 
to  the  Pretender;  and  others,  that 
Lestock,  the  Admural,  bad  produced 
three  letters  from  him  forbidding  him 
to  fight ;  and  these  reports  gained  a 
universal  run.  People  were  told  at 
the  turnpikes  as  they  passed  through, 
that  London  was  in  an  uproar  and  his 
Grace  fled.  Nay,  the  mobs  gathered 
in  crowds  about  his  house,  and  saw 
some  of  the  shutters  unopened,  whence 
they  concluded  he  was  gone;  and 
when  he  went  out  they  surrounded  his 
chariot,  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  said,  *'  It  is  he !  he  is  not  gone. 
What  is  our  condition,  when  such 
monstrous  lies  are  spread  to  increase 
tiie  terrors  of  honest  minds?" 

The  Archbishop's  exertions  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  King,  whom 
he  had  so  worthily  and  courageously 
served;  and  the  Chancellor  imme- 
diately wrote  him  an  account  of  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  occasion.  "  I  own,"  said 
he,  "I  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in 
the  great  and  noble  part  which  your 
Grace  has  taken  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  the  gallant,  wise,  and  becoming 
manner  in  which  you  have  exerted 
yourself.  I  was  so  fall  of  it,  that  I  went 
immediately  to  Kensington,  and  gave 
the  King  an  ample  account  of  it  in  his 
closet.  I  found  him  apprised  of  it  in 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  letters,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
casHe ;  but  he  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  was  desirous  of  hearing  it  over 
again.  I  mformed  lus  Majesty  of  the 
substance  of  your  letter,  the  sermon 
your  Grace  had  preached  last  Sunday, 
and  with  such  prodigious  expedition 
printed  and  dispersed ;  and  when  I 
came  to  your  speech,  he  desired  me  to 
show  it  him.  His  Majesty  read  it  over 
from  beginning  to  end,  gave  it  the 
just  praise  it  so  highly  deserves,  and 
said  it  must  be  printed.  I  told  him  I 
believed  it  was  printing  at  York,  but 
it  is  determined  to  print  it  in  the  Ga- 
zette. When  I  had  gone  through  this 
part,  I  said,  your  Majesty  will  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop that  you   approve   his   zeal 
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and  activity  in  your  servioB— to  which 
tiie  King  answered  quick,  My  lord, 
that  is  not  enough;  you  most  alao  teU 
the  Archbishop  that  I  heartily  thank 
him  for  it.  His  Majesty  also  hlgUy 
applauded  the  affection,  ieal,aiidjiuia- 
nimity. which  had  appeared  in  the 
several  lords  and  genfleoien  on  thjt 
occasion." 

The  Chancellor  also  infonns  Uni 
that  ten  British  regiments  bad  anived 
from  Slanders,  and  that  eight  batta- 
lions more,  and  1500  dramms  wers 
ordered  to  embaric  He  then  makes 
a  natural  and  just  remarit  on  tlie  fac- 
tion that  had  clamoured  against  putins 
the  country  into«  state  of  defence.  **i 
know  some  friends  of  3roarB  who  had 
talked  themselves  hoarse  in  oonfeaid- 
ing  for  this  measure,  and  whose  ad- 
vice, if  followed  some  time  ago,  migfat 
have  prevented,  in  all  human  probahi* 
Uty,  this  dismal  scene.  Bnttheooodoet 
of  some  persons  on  this  occasion  has 
been  infamous."  He  tiien  marks  the 
true  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  all  in- 
stances of  civH  war.  ^  A  great  bodf 
of  forces  will  fDrthwith  be  seat  to  the 
North.  I  contend  eveiy  wbeie,  thst 
they  must  be  a  great  hody^  tbrthe pro- 
tection of  the  King's  crown  aad  hii 
people.  The  work  ai  tiie  Sevofaitta, 
which  has  been  building  vp  these 
seven-and-fifty  years,  most  not  be 
risked  upon  an  even  chance.'*  Sack 
is  true  policy.  The  defence  of  aa  em- 
pire must  not  be  risked  up<m  achanoe; 
the  benighted  and  dishonest  tiieo- 
rists,  who  would  enfeeble  the  de- 
fences of  England  in  our  ds^,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  the  damomr  of  a  m^ 
would  tN^  the  first  to  fly  in  the  boorof 
danger ;  and  although  the  eertambf  d 
a  French  war  from  the  ambition  of  the 
monardiy,  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  is  not  likely  to 
realise  the  suggestions  of  his  detest- 
able pamphlet,  and  have  the  hoaoir 
of  pouncing  on  our  sea-coast  villa^ ; 
a  Republic  is  a  neighbour  te  wMck  we 
have  not  been  accustomed  for  a  ksg 
while,  and  which,  with  the  beet  intm- 
tions  for  the  present,  may  veiy  ssd- 
denly  change  its  mind. 

Another  letter  from  H^nteg  show 
the  gallant  spirit  which  may  exi^ 
under  lawn  sleeves.  **I  pvrposed,* 
said  he,  "  to  have  set  out  for  London 
on  Wednesday;  but  I  have  had  a 
sort  of  remembrance  from  tfte  citj 
here  (York)  that  it  will  create  some 
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uneaBiness.  There  i&  a  great  matterin 
apinion  ;  and  if  my  attendance  at 
Bishopsthoipe  serves  to  support  a 
spirit,  or  to  preserve  a  imion,  or  that 
the  people  think  so,  I  will  not  stir. . . . 
I  have  therefore  pat  off  my  journey, 
but  ordered  my  afSEurs  so,  that  at  the 
least  intimation  from  yonr  Lordship, 
1  can  vasa  oondamare^  and  set  oat  in 
an  hoar.  To  talk  in  tiie  style  military, 
(though  my  red  coat  ia  not  made  yet,) 
die  fint  column  of  my  family  went  off 
a  we^  ago,  the  second  moves  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  Uiird  attends  my 
motions.  I  purpose  to  leave  my  house 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  idtohad,. 
if  he  pleases  to  make  use  of  it.  And 
tiiere  ia  a  sort  of  policy  in  my  civility, 
too ;  for  while  he  occupies  it,  it  cannot 
be  plnndered.  Iknow  your  Lordship 
has  ever  an  anxiety  for  your  frienda. 
Bnt,  if  I  must  fly,  tiie  Greneral  and  his 
bnsaarB  have  offered  to  cover  my  re- 
treat. But  enough  of  this ;  I  had 
ntiier  langh  when  the  battle  is  won, 
and  could  not  help  putting  up  an 
ejaculation  at  the  pond-side  to-ni^t, 
—  Heaven  grant  I  may  feed  my 
awans  in  peace!" 

The  mention  of  the  red  coat  waa 
probably  suggested  by  a  report  that 
tlie  Archbishop  had  been  seen  in  uni- 
fixraii  And  tiie  ^^hussaxs"  were  a 
troop  ofyounggentiiemen,  whom  6ene« 
ni  Ogiethoipe  had  embodied  at  York. 

The  prelate  was  somewhat  of  a 
humorist ;  and  he  thus  writes  on  his 
militaiy  reputation : — *^  I  find  I  must 
^  into  regimentals,  in  my  own  de- 
feace»  ia«  a  double  sense  ;  for  an 
eogiwrer  has  altready  given  me  a 
SMRBcen*a  head,  surrounded  with  a 
chevalier  in  ohidns,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  the  hydra  of  rebel- 
lion at  my  feet.  And  I  see  another 
cc^peiplate  promised,  where  I  am  to 
be  eaLhUntedinthe  same  martial  atti- 
tnde,  with  all  my  clergy  with  me. 
By  my  troth,  as  I  judge  ftom  applica^ 
tiona  made  to  me  every  day,  I  believe 
I  could  raise  a  regiment  of  my  own 
order.  And  I  had  a  serious  offer  the 
other  day  from  a  Welch  carate,  from 
tiie  bottom  of  Aferionethshire,  who  is 
aix  fiset  and  a  half  high,  that,  hearing 
tiiat  I  had  put  on  scarlet,  he  was 
ready  to  attend  me  at  an  hour's  warn- 
ing, if  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  did  not 
caU  upon  him  for  the  same  service.'* 

The  disregard  of  all  preparation  had 
left  the  whole  £nglish  border  defence- 


less. Hull  and  Oarii^  were  the  only 
towns  which  had  any  means  of  resis- 
tance. York  had  walls,  but  they 
were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  had  not 
a  single  piece  of  artillery.  Thus  the 
invaders  were  enabled  to  pursue  any 
road  which  they  pleased.  Bat  their 
entrance  into  England  should  have 
taught  them  that  tiieir  enterprise  had 
become  hopeless.  The  country  people 
eveiy  where  fled  before  liiem — the 
roads  were  fllledwith  the  caniaffes 
and:  waggons  of  the  gentty  hurrymg 
to  places  of  safety.  No  gentleman  o£ 
rank  joined  them.  One  army  was  oa 
their  rear,  and  the  main,  army,  under 
the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  was  betweea 
them  and  London. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  always  alow,  until  the  danger 
is  visible,  now  awoke.  The  lawyers^ 
in  a  procession  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  carriages,  carried  up  an  address 
to  the  King,  assuring  him  of  their 
loyalty.  The  trained  bands  were 
snnmioned.  Troops  were  sent  to  the 
coast  to  watch  the  French,  if  they 
should  attempt  invasion;  alann -posts 
and  signals  were  appointed  in  case  of 
tumults  in  London,  and  the  capital 
was  at  length  in  safety  against  a  much 
superior  fivce  to  that  of  tibe  Chevalier. 
But  in  December  the  gratifying  news 
came,,  that  on  liie  5th  the  invaders 
had  retired  firom  Derby,  and  were 
rapidly  returning  to  the  iN^orth. 

The  disorder  and  exhaustion  of 
those  gallant  but  unfortunate  men, 
must  have  left  them  an  easy  prey  to. 
the  superior  forces  which  were  now 
on  then*  track,  when  the  pursuit  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  alarm  of 
French  invasion,  ifwelve  thousand 
men  had  suddenly  been  collected;  tihe^ 
Dake  of  Bichelieu,  with  the  Pretender'a 
second  son,  had  come  to  Dunkirk; 
transports  were  gathered  along  the 
coast ;  and  the  invasion  would  pro- 
bably have  been  attempted,  but  for  a 
storm  which  drove  many  of  their  ships 
ashore  near  Calais.  The  troops  in. 
London  were  but  six  thousand  1  The> 
16th  of  April,  at  Cnlloden,  closed  this 
most  unhappy  struggle,  and  gave  an 
internal  peace  to  England  which  has. 
never  been  broken. 

The  remarks  in  the  memoir  on  this 
daring  enterprise  seem  to  be  imperfect. 
The  first  is,  that  if  England  was  to 
have  been  invaded  at  all,  the  effort 
should  have  been  made  before  the 
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army  conld  be  brought  from  Flanders.  If  he  refrues,  which  some  say  he  wiD, 

The  second  is,  that  the  retreat  from  the  Archbishop  of  Yoxk  will  be  thft 

Derby  should  have  been  exchanged  man." 

for  a  march  on  London.    Bat  the       The  reasons  for  these  xefiisals  were 

former  would  have  required  a  totally  probably  the  reluctance  to  change,  at 

different  plan  of  operations.     The  the  advanced  a^  of  these  bishops, — 

Prince  should  have  landed  in  Kent,  Sherlock,  of  Salisbury,  being  seventXr 

if  his  object  was  to  take  London  by  and  Gibson  probably  about  the 


surprise.  But,  as  his  only  troops  must  age.    The  fees  for  possession  are  also 

be  the  clans,  he  must  look  for  them  immense,  and  we  liave  heard  then 

in  the  North ;  and  it  would  have  been  rated  at  little  short  of  £20,000. 

impossible  to  march  an  army  from  the  The  Lord  Chancelior  annonnoed  the 

Highlands  to  the  metropous  in  less  offer  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 

than  a  fortnight.     On  the  second  returned   the  following   remarkable 

point,  the  retreat  from  Derby  was  answer : — ^*  I  am  honoured  with  yow 

obviously  necessary.   The  clans  were  Lordship's  of  the  ISth  inst,  whi^  I 

already  diminishing — every  step  must  embrace  with  all  my  heart,  as  a  new 

be  fought  for  —  they  were  but  half  instance  of  that  friendship  and  wSa^ 

armed — and  the  King's  troops  were  tion  for  me  which  for  so  many  yean 

increasing  day  bv  day.  have  been  the  support,  and  credit,  sad 

In  one  remark  we  agree,  that  the  comfort  of  my  life. 

Chevalier  should  never  have  attempted  ^^I  have  considered  the  thing,  my 

more  than  the  possession  of  Scotland*  best  friend  and  my  most  honoared 

He  should  have  remained  in  Hol^od  Lord,  with  all  deliberation  and  oom- 

House.    There  he  had  a  majonty  of  pass  of  thought  that  I  am  master  of, 

the  nation  in  his  favour, — the  heads  and  am  come  to  a  very  firm  and  most 

of  the  dans,  and  the  old  romantic  re«  resolved  determination  not  to  quit  the 

collections  of  his  ancestral  kings,  idl  See  of  York  on  any  account  or  on  any 

tending  to  support  his  throne.     A    consideration I  am  leaDy 

French  force  m^ht  have  been  easily  pDor ;  I  am  not  ambitions  of  betng 

summoned  to  his  assistance,  and  for  a  rich,  but  have  too  mu<^  pride,  with,  I 

while  he  might  have  maintained  a  hope,  a  small  mixture  of  honesty,  to 

separate  sovereignty.    It  is,  on  the  bear  oeing  in  debt.    I  am  now  out  of 

other  hand,  not  improbable  that  the  it,  and  in  possession  of  a  dear  inde- 

Scottish  nation  might  have  looked  on  pendency  of  Uiat  sort.    I  must  not  go 

the  sovereignty  of  a  son  of  James,  the  oack,  and  be^^  the  world  again  at 

persecutor,  with  jealousy ;  Protestant-  fifty-five. 

ism  would  have  dreaded  a  lYendi  ^^  The  honour  of  Canterboiy  is  a 

alliance  ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  thing  of  glare  and  splendour,  and  the 

Chevalier  would  have  been  effected  hopesofita/ircpertiicciilnel^jcftod^ 

in  Scotland  on  the  modd  of  the  Eng-  hays  to  industiy.     But  I  have  eoui- 

lish  expulsion  of  James.     Still,  the  dered  all  its  inward  parts,  and  exa- 

experiment  was  feasible  forthedaim-  mined  all  its  duties,  and  if  I  should 

antof  a  crown;  and  the  success  of  the  quit  my  present  station  to  take  it,  I 

adventure  might  have  contmued  long  will  not  answer  for  it  that  in  less  than 

enough  to  produce  great  evil  to  both  a  twdvemonth  I  did  not  aink  and  die 

countries.  with  regret  and  envy  at  the  man  who 

We  have  found  these  volumes  high-  should  succeed  me  here,  and  quit  the 

ly  interesting,  not  merdv  from  the  place  in  my  possession,  as  I  on^  to 

importance  of  their  period,  but  from  do,  to  one  better  and  wiser  than  ny* 

their  containing  events  so  curioudy  sdf." 

paralld  to  those  of  our  own  time.  This  language  might  have  been  re- 

Among  the  rest  was  the  appointment  cdved  with  some  sospidon  in  other 

to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  instances;  but  Herring  was  a  straj^ 

A  letter  from  Charles  Yorke  thus  forward  as  wdl  as  a  very  able  maor 

says :— "  The  Archbishop  of  Canter-  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 


bury    died   suddenly   on   Saturday,  spoke  what  he  thought    But  he 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  declined  to  have  mistaken  the  podtion  of  tke 

the  offer  of  succeeding.    It  is  now  Primate  as  one  of  splendour,  for  we 

offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  certainly  have  seen  instances  in  whidi 

who  has  not  yet  retmned  an  answer,  it  displayed  any  thing  but  splendoor^ 
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and  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
dergy  knew  no  more  of  the  halls  of 
Lambeth,  shared  no  more  of  its  due 
hoepitalicy,  and  enjoyed  no  more  of  the 
natural  and  becoming  intercourse  with 
their  metropolitan,  than  if  he  had  been 
a  hermit.  This  grievons  error,  which 
has  the  necessaiy  effect  of  repelliDg 
and  ultimately  offending  and  alienat- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  inferior 
deixXi  a  body  who  constitute  the 
actiye  strength  of  the  Establishment, 
we  most  hope  to  see  henceforth  totally 
changed.  In  the  higher  view  of  Uie 
case,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
possesses  every  advantage  for  giving 
an  honourable  and  meritorious  popu- 
larity to  the  Church.  By  his  rank, 
entlUed  to  associate  with  the  highest 
personages  of  the  empire,  he  may 
more  powerfully  iuflnence  them  by  the 
manliness  and  intelligence  of  his  opi- 
nions :  a  peer  of  parliament,  he  should 
•be  a  leader  of  council,  the  spokesman 
of  the  prelacy,  the  guide  of  the  peers 
on  all  ^^desiastical  questions,  and  the 
courageous  protector  of  the  Establish- 
ment committed  to  his  charge.  In 
his  more  private  course,  he  ought  to 
cultivate  the  association  of  the  learn- 
ed, the  vigorous,  and  the  active  minds 
of  the  country.  He  ought  especially 
to  be  kind  to  his  clergy,  not  merely 
by  opening  his  palace  and  his  hospi- 
talities to  them  all,  but  by  per- 
sonal intercourse,  by  visiting  tiieir 
churches,  by  preaching  from  time  to 
time  in  their  pulpits,  by  making  him- 
self known  to  them  la  the  general  civi- 
lities of  private  friendliness,  and  by  the 
easy  attentions  which,  more  than  all 
the  formalities  of  official  condescen- 
sitm,  sink  into  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
is  absurd  and  untrue  to  say  that  an 
archbishop  has  no  time  for  all  these 
things.  These  things  are  of  the  sim- 
plest &cility  to  any  man  whose  heart 
28  in  the  right  place;  and  if,  instead  of 
locking  himself  up  with  two  or  three 
dreary  effigies  of  man,  in  the  shape  of 
chaplains,  and  freezing  all  the  soul 
witliln  him  by  a  rigid  and  repulsive 
jontine,  he  shall  **  do  as  he  would  be 
dmie  unto"  if  he  had  remained  a 
country  curate,  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  might  be  the  most  be- 
loved, popular,  and  for  all  the  best 
pnrpcwes,  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  kingdom. 

Old  age  was  now  coining  on  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  with  it  the  painful 


accompaniment  of  the  loss  of  his  old 
and  intimate  associates  through  pub- 
lic and  private  life;  his  own  public 
career,  too,  was  come  to  its  dose. 
In  1756  the  Newcastle  ministry  was 
succeeded  by  that  6f  the  celebrated 
WiUiam  Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham,)  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  resigned  the  Great 
Seal.  *  The  note  in  his  private  journal 
states,  "19th  November  1756,  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal  voluntarily  into 
hS  Majesty^s  hands  at  St  Jameses, 
after  I  had  held  it  nineteen  years, 
eight  months,  and  ten  days." 

All  authorities  since  his  day  appear 
to  have  agreed  in  giving  the  highest 
tribute  to  this  ^stinguished  man. 
His  character  in  the  Annual  Register 
says,  "  In  judicature,  his  firmness  and 
dignity  were  evidently  derived  from 
his  consummate  knowledge  and 
talents;  and  the  mildness  and  human- 
ity which  tempered  it  from  the  best 
heart.  ...  His  extraordinazy 
despatch  of  the  business  of  the  court, 
increased  as  it  was  in  his  time  beyond 
what  had  been  known  in  any  former, 
on  account  of  his  established  reputa- 
tion there,  and  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  nation, 
was  an«advantage  to  the  suitor,  infe- 
rior only,  to  that  arising  from  the 
admowledged  equity,  perspicni^, 
and  precision  of  his  decrees.  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which  he  presided  in 
the  House  of  Lords  added  order  and 
dignity  to  that  assembly."  •  Lord 
Campbell,  Id  his  late  "  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,"  characterises  Lord 
Hardwicke  as  "  the  man  universally 
and  deservedly  considered  the  most 
consummate  judge  who  ever  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancerv. " 

An  instance  of  his  grace  of  manner 
even  in  rebuke,  amply  deserves  to  bo 
recorded.  A  cause  was  argued  in 
Chancery,  in  which  a  grandson  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  a  party.  The  op- 
posing  counsel  began  to  cast  some 
reflections  on  the  memory  of  his 
eminent  ancestor;  on  which  the 
Chancellor  quietly  said,  "  I  observe 
Mr  Cromwdi  standing  outside  the 
bar,  inconveniently  pressed  by  the 
crowd ;  make  way  for  him,  that  he 
may  sit  by  me  on  the  Bench,^^  This 
had  the  effect  of  silencing  the  sarcasms 
of  the  advocate.  Lord  Hardwicke 
seems  to  have  excited  a  professional 
deference  for  his  legal  conduct  and 
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abilities,  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine. 
Bnt  the  highest  names  of  the  Bar 
seem  to  have  exhansted  language  in 
his  panegyric.  Lord  Mansfield  thus 
spoke  of  him  on  being  requested  bj  a 
lawyer  to  give  him  materials  for  his 
biography.  The  answer  is  worth  re- 
taining for  evexy  reason. 

"  My  success  in  life  is  not  very  re- 
markable. My  father  was  a  man  of 
rank  and  fashion.  Early  in  life  I 
was  introduced  into  the  best  com- 
pany, and  my  circumstances  enabled 
me  to  support  the  character  of  a  man 
of  fortune.  To  these  advantages  I 
chiefly  owe  my  sncoes&  And  there- 
fore my  life  cannot  be  very  interesting. 
Bnt  if  you  wish  to  employ  your  abili- 
ties in  writing  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
and  wonderful  man  in  our  profession, 
take  the  life  of  Lord  Hardwicke  for 
your  object.  He  was  indeed  a  won- 
derful character.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  Chancellor 
from  his  own  abilities  and  virtues ;  for 
he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  I " 

Not  exactly  so,  as  we  have  seen ; 
for  his  father  was  a  respectable  man, 
who  gave  him  a  legal  education.  But 
the  great  Chancellor  certainly  owed 
but  little  to  birth  or  fortune. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  ele- 
.gance  and  polish  of  Mansfield^s  style, 
but,  from  the  imperfect  reports  of  pub- 
lic speeches  a  hundred  years  ago, 
have  had  but  few  evidences  of  its 
charm.  One  precious  relic,  however, 
these  volumes  have  preserved.  On 
his  taking  leave  of  the  society  of 
Liiicolns  Inn,  (on  his  being  raised  to 
the  Bench,)  the  usual  complimentary 
address  was  made  by  Mr  Charles 
Yoriie.  The  reply,  of  which  we  give 
but  a  sentence,  was  as  follows : — 

''  ]^  I  have  had  in  any  measure 
auccess  in  my  profession,  it  is  owing 
to  the  great  man  who  has  presided  in 
our  highest  courts  of  judicature  the 
whole  time  I  att^ded  the  bar.  It 
was  impossible  to  attend  him,  to  sit 
imder  him  every  day,  without  catch- 
ing some  beams  from  his  light.  The 
disciples  of  Socrates,  whom  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  call  the  great 
lawyer  of  antiquity,  since  the  first 
principles  of  all  law  are  derived  from* 
his  philosophy,  owe  their  reputation 
to  l£eir  having  been  the  repeaters  of 
the  sayings  of  their  great  master.  If 
we  can  arrogate  nothing  to  ourselves, 
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we  can  boast  of  the  school  we  were 
brought  up  in.  The  sdidar  mqr 
glory  in  his  master,  and  we  may 
challenge  past  ages  to  show  us  his 
eqnal." 

After  brief  allosioiui  to  the  three 
great  names  of  Bacon,  Clarendmi,  «m1 
Somers,  all  of  wliom  he  regarded  is 
inferior  either  in  moral  or  natual 
distinctions,  he  said, — ^*It  is  the 
peculiar  ^dty  of  the  great  ratn  of 
whom  I  am  iq)eaking,  to  have  pre- 
sided for  neariy  twen^  yeuSi  sad  to 
have  iriione  with  a  splendour  thai  has 
risen  superior  to  fiu^on,  and  that  his 
subdued  envy." 

The  melancholy  case  of  Admiral 
Byng  occuxred  in  this  year,  (1757) 
and  is  well  reascmed  in  this  work.  The 
writer  thinks  tiiat  the  ezecntioa  was 
just.  A  death  by  law  is  natentty 
distressing  to  tlie  feelings  of  hnmaaityy 
and  the  degradation  or  banisbmeat  of 
the  unfortunate  admiral  might  poss- 
bly  ha^e  had  aU  the  effects  <»  the 
final  punishment,  without  giviiig  so 
much  pain  to  tte  public  Ibel&igB* 
Still,  the  cabinet  might  justly  oom- 
plain  of  tiie  chimour  raised  againsfe 
their  act,  by  the  party  iriio  anra^gned 
Uiem  for  tiie  diaath  of  Byng.  Li 
command  of  a  great  fleet  on  a  sMMt 
important  occasion,  he  had  totally 
failed,  and  foiled  m  desplto  of  the 
(pinions  of  his  own  officers.  He  had 
be«i  sent  for  the  exiireBs  poiposs  of 
relieving  tiie  British  garrison  of  Mi- 
norca, and  he  was  scared  away  by 
the  chance  of  encountering  the  Fiendt 
fleet :  the  conseqnanoe  was,  the  sor- 
render  of  the  island,  and  tbe  capfare 
of  the  gamson.  On  his  veftm  to 
England,  he  waa  tried  and  foaad 
gnil<7  by  a  court-martial :  he  was 
found  guil(y  by  the  general  inpakm  of 
the  legislature  and  the  nation;  aad 
though  thecourt-maitialreQemmanded 
him  to  mercy,  on  tiie  gioukl  that 
his  oflbnce  was  not.  poltnKmeiy,  bat 
an  '*  eiTor  in  judgment ;"  yet  his  re- 
luctance to  fi^trae  Frsnd^  had  pro- 
duced such  ruinous  conse^neiioea,  and 
had  mvolved  tbe  navy  in  such  Sure- 
pean  disgrace,  tiiat  d[ie  King  deter- 
mined on  his  death,,  and  he  died 
accordingly.  Axl  error  in  jadgmeat 
which  consbts  in:  imi  fighting,  nate- 
rally  seems,  to  a  Inave  peoplet  a 
wholly  different  offence  fooai  the  enor 
which  consists  in  grappling  with  the 
enemy.    And,  though  Voltaire's  sar- 
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casm,  that  Bjng  was  shot  pour 
encourager  les  autres,  had  all  the  pnn- 
gency  of  the  Frenchman's  wit,  and 
though  British  admirals  could  require 
no  stimulant  to  their  courage  from 
the  fear  of  a  similar  fate,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  this  execution 
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is  the  note  of  his  son.  He  was  seventy- 
four.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  parish  church  of  Wimpole. 

The  peerage  and  estates  still  con- 
tinue in  the  family,  and  are  now 
represented  by  the  estimable  and  in- 
telligent son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
helped  to  make  up  the  decisions  of    Joseph  Yorke.    On  the  death  of  the 

ChanceUor's  eldest  son,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Charles  Yorke  became  Lord 
Hardwicke.  This  nobleman,  who  was 
remarkable  for  scholarship  and  refine- 
ment of  taste,  had  held  the  anxious 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland  in 
the  year  of  the  Rebellion  1798.  His 
son,  Lord  Royston,  a  very  acoom- 
plisbed  person,  being  lost  by  ship- 
wreck in  the  seas,  the  son  of  the  weU- 
known  admiral,  who  had  been  so  un- 
happily killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  a  boat  off  Portsmouth,  became 
the  hetr. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  men  like  Lord 
Hardwicke  that  England  justly  prides 
herself.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
prizes  which  lie  before  the  vigour, 
talents,  and  principles  of  her  great 
men.  The  son  of  a  country  solicitor 
rises  to  the  highest  rank  of  a  suljgect, 
forces  his  way  through  all  the  obstacles 
of  nanrow  means,  professional  preju- 
dice, learned  difficulty,  and  humble 
birth ;  takes  his  place  among  the  first 
ranks  of  liie  aristocracy,  guides  the 


many  a  perplexed  mind  in  after  times. 
The  man  who  fights  needs  have  no 
fear  oi  court-martials  in  England. 
This  was  a  most  important  point 
gained  The  greatest  of  living  soldiers 
has  said,  that  the  only  fault  which  he 
had  to  find  with  any  of  his  generals, 
was  their  dread  of  responsibility. 
The  court-martial  of  Byng  taught  the 
British  captains,  in  file  phrase  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  that  '^the  officer 
w4]o  grapples  with  his  enemy,  can 
never  be  wrong." 

On  the  25th  of  October  KingOeorge 
n.  died.  He  had  been  in  good  health 
ineviou^,  had  risen  from  bed,  taken 
his  chocolate,  and  talked  of  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  Kensington.  The 
page  h^  left  the  room,  and  hearing  a 
ncHse  of  something  falling,  hurried 
back.  He  found  the  King  on  the 
floor,  who  only  sud, ''  Call  Amelia," 
and  expured.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  <dd,  and  had  reigned  thirty-four 
years. 

The  King  left  but  few  recollections, 
and  those  negative.    He  had  not  con- 


nected hhnself  with  the  feeUngs  of    law,  shares  in  the  first  influence  of  the 


the  country ;  he  had  not  patronised 
the  fine  arts,  nor  protected  litera- 
ture. He  was  wholly  devoted  to  con- 
tinental politics,  and  had  adhered  to 
some  continental  habits^  which  in- 
cr^ised   his  unpopularity  with   the 


state,  is  the  pillar  of  government,  and 
chief  coundllor  of  his  king;  accumu- 
lates a  vast  fortune,  becomes  master 
o(  magnificent  estates,  and  ftnmds  a 
fEunily  holding  in  succession  distiur 
guished  offices  in  church  and  state^ 


graver  portion  of  tiie  people  of  Eng-  and  still  forming  a  portion  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  And  all  this  was 
done  by  the  talents  of  a  single  mdi- 
vidnal.  Long  may  the  constitution. 
Uve  which  offers  such  triumphs  to 
integrity  and  leambg,  and  glory  be 


land. 

fii  1793  Lord  Hardwicke's  health 
began  visibly  to  give  way.  He  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  had  lost  his  old 
Mend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Death 


-wna  every  whore  among  the  eutsle  of    to  the  country  which  has  such  merit 
those  dLstingoished  persons  who  had    and  fixes  her  especial  renown  on  tiieic 


been  the  compuiions  ofhis  active  days. 
He  had  great  comfort,  however,  in 
that  highest  of  comfbrts  to  old  age, 
the  distinctions  and  talents  of  his  sons, 
who  had  all  risen  into  public  rank. 
Bat  the  common  fate  of  all  mankind 
had  now  come  upon  him ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  l&urch  he  breathed  his  last. 
**  Serene  and  composed,  I  saw  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  he  looked  like 
an  innocent  child  in  its  nurse's  aims," 


iiunel 
The  biography  is  vigorous,  intelli- 

fent,  and  remarkably  interesting.  No 
istorian  can  in  future  write  the 
"Rdgn  of  George  n."  without  it.  It 
passes  through  times  of  smgolar 
importance:  and  while  the  volumes 
are  essential  to  the  student  of  legal 
history,  they  ofier  a  high  gratification 
to-  the  general  reader. 
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HOW  WE  GOT  FO80BSSIOK  OF  THE  TUIIXSEIE8. 

CHAPTER  I. 
HIADS  OR  TAILS? 


I  LIKE  political  oyations.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  x)erambulate 
Europe  in  the  guise  of  a  regenerator, 
sowing  the  g^  seed  of  political 
economy  in  places  which  have  hither- 
to been  barren,  and  enlightening 
the  heathen  upon  the  texture  of 
calico,  and  the  blessings  of  unredpro- 
cal  free-trade.  I  rather  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  excited  considerable 
sensation  in  certain  quarters  of  Europe, 
previously  plunged  in  darkness,  and 
unillumined  bv  the  argand  lamp  of 
Manchester  philosophy.  Since  Sep- 
tember last,  I  have  not  been  idle,  but 
have  borne  the  banner  of  regeneration 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

As  the  apostle  of  peace  and  plenty, 
I  have  every  where  been  rapturously 
greeted.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there  a 
sincerer,  a  more  earnest  wish  prevalent 
throughout  the  nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  universal  tranquillity  than 
now ;  never  a  better  security  for  that 
fraternisation  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire ;  never  a  more  peaceful  or  un- 
revolntionaiy  epoch.  Such,  at  least, 
were  my  ideas  a  short  time  ago,  when, 
after  having  ftdfilled  a  secret  mission 
of  some  delicacy  in  a  very  distantpart 
of  the  Continent,  I  turned  my  face 
homewards,  and  retraced  my  steps 
in  the  direction  of  my  own  Glas- 
wegian Mecca.  In  passing  through 
Italy,  I  found  that  country  deeply 
engaged  in  plans  of  social  organisation, 
and  much  cheered  by  the  sympathising 
presence  of  a  memtler  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  cabinet.  It  was  delightfid 
to  witness  the  good  feeling  which 
seemed  to  prevail  between  the  British 
unaccredited  minister  and  the  scum 
of  the  Ausonian  population, — the 
mutual  politeness  and  sympathy  ex- 
hibited by  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties, — and  the  perfect  under- 
stanoing  on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
of  the  motives  which  had  mduced  the 
northern  peer  to  absent  himself  from 
felicity  awhile,  and  devote  the  whole 
of  his  vast  talents  and  genius  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  insurrection.    I  had 


just  time  to  congratulate  Pope  Phis 
upon  the  charming  prospect  which 
was  before  him,  and  to  say  a  few 
hurried  words  regarding  Uie  superi- 
ority of  cotton  to  Christianity  as  a 
universal  tranquillising  medium,  when 
certain  unpleasant  rumours  from  the 
frontier  forced  their  war  to  the 
Eternal  City,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
propriety  of  continuing  my  retreat 
towards  the  land  of  my  nalivitj. 
Not  that  I  fear  steel,  or  have  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  gnupe,  bat 
my  mission  was  emphatically  one 
of  peace;  I  had  a  great  duty  to 
discharge  to  my  country,  and  that 
might  &ve  been  lamentably  curtailed 
by  the  bullet  of  some  blunderiDg 
Austrian. 

Behold  me,  then,  at  Paris — that 
Aspasian  capital  of  the  worid.  I  bad 
often  visited  it  before  in  the  diaractfr 
of  a  tourist  and  literateur,  but  nerer 
until  now  as  a  politician.  IVae,  I 
was  not  accredited :  I  enjoyed  neither 
diplomatic  rank,  nor  the  more  sooth- 
ing salanr  which  is  its  acoonqiam- 
ment.  But,  in  these  times,  such 
distinctions  are  rapidly  fading  away. 
I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  good 
deal  of  spontaneous  diplomacy,  which 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  flow  in  the 
regular  channel ;  and,  fhrthermort,  I 
could  personally  testify  to  the  weight 
attached  abroad  to  private  commer- 
cial crusades.  I  needed  no  olBctil 
costume ;  I  was  the  representative  of 
a  popular  movement;  I  was  the 
champion  of  a  class;  and  my  name 
and  my  principles  were  alike  nnuliar 
to  the  ears  of  Uie  illnmuiata  of  Eun^. 
Formerly  I  had  been  proud  of  asso- 
ciating with  Eugtoe  Sue,  Charies 
Nodier,  Paul  de  Kock,  and  other 
characters  of  ephemeral  literaxy  oele- 
britv ;  I  liad  wasted  my  time  in  oigie» 
at  the  Cafe  de  Londres,  or  the  Bodier 
de  Cancale,  and  was  but  too  happ^ 
to  be  admitted  to  those  little  pailxs 
of  pleasure  in  which  the  ma|oritr 
of  the  cavaliers  are  feuilletonists,  and 
the  dames,  terrestrial  stars  from  the 
constellation  of  the  Th^tre  des  Yazie- 
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tea.  Kow  I  looked  back  on  this 
fonner  phase  of  my  existence  with  a 
eonsdoosness  of  having  wasted  my 
energies.  I  had  shot  into  another 
sphere — was  entitled  to  take  rank 
with  Thiers,  OdiUon  Barrot,  Cr^mienx, 
and  other  champions  of  the  people ; 
and  I  resolved  to  comport  myself 
accordingly.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  the  exact  details  of  the 
public  bnsiness  which  detained  me 
for  some  time  in  Paris.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  I  was  warmly  and  cor- 
dially received,  and  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  the  members  of  the 
extreme  gauche. 

One  i^moon  about  the  middle  of 
Febmaiy,  I  was  returning  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  meditating  very 
seriouid^  upon  the  nature  of  a  debate 
which  I  had  Just  heard,  regarding  the 
opposition  of  ministers  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Reform  banquet  in  Paris,  and 
in  which  my  friend  Barrot  had  borne 
a  rery  conspicuous  share.  At  the 
comer  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I 
observed  a  tall  swarthy  man  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,engaged 
in  cheapening  a  poodle.  I  thought  Ire- 
cognised  the  face — ^hesitated,  stopped, 
and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  arms  of 
my  illustrious  friend,  the  Count  of 
Hfonte-Christo,  and  Marquis  Davy  de 
la  Pailleterie ! 

"  CapdQjumsl^'^  cried  the  author  of 
Trois  Mousquetaires —  ^*  Who  would 
have  thought  to  see  you  here? 
Welcome,  my  dear  Dunshunner,  a 
thousand  times  to  Paris.  Where  have 
you  been  these  hundred  years  ?  " 

"Voyaging,  like  yourself,  to  the 
East,  my  dear  Marquis,"  replied  I. 

"  Ah,  bah  I  That  Is  an  old  joke.  I 
never  was  nearer  Eg3rpt  than  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne;  however,  I  did  manage 
to  mystify  the  good  public  aboutnhe 
baths  of  Alexandria.  But  how  came 
jron  here  just  now?  Dix  mille  ton- 
nerres!  They  told  me  you  had  been 
made /krV  d'Angkterrey 

"Why,  no;  not  exactly.  There 
was  some  talk  of  it,  I  believe.  But 
jealousy— jealousy,  you  know — ^ 

"  Ah,  yes, — ^I  comprehend !  Ce  vUain 
Pabneniony  rCeat-ce  pas  f  But  that  is 
always  the  way ;  ministers  are  always 
the  same.  You  will  hardly  credit  it, 
my  dear  friend,  but  I— I  with  my  an- 
cient title  —  and  the  most  popular 
author  of  France,  am  not  even  a 
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member   of    the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties ! " 

"  You  amaze  me ! " 

"  Yes— after  all,  you  manage  better 
in  England.  There  is  that  little  D'ls- 
raeli— very  *  clever  man — Monceton 
Milles,  Bourring,  bien  mauvtUs  poktes, 
and  Wakeley,  all  in  the  legishituie ; 
while  here  the  literary  interest  is  al- 
together unrepresented." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Marquis,  you  for- 
get—there's Lamartine." 

"  Lamartine  I  a  mere  sentimentalist 
— a  nobody  1  No,  my  dear  friend; 
France  must  be  regenerated.  The 
daughter  of  glory,  she  cannot  live 
without  progression." 

"  How,  Marquis  ?  I  thought  that 
you  and  Montpensier** — 

"  Were  friends !  True  enough.  It 
was  I  who  settled  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. There,  I  rather  flatter  myself, 
I  had  your  perfidious  Albion  on  the 
hip.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  tired 
of  family  alliances.  We  want  some- 
thing more  to  keep  us  alive — some- 
thmg  startling,  in  short — something 
like  the  Pyramids  and  Moscow,  to  give 
us  an  impulse  forward  into  the  dark 
gulf  of  fhturity.  The  limits  of  Algeria 
are  too  contracted  for  the  fluttering  of 
our  national  banner.  We  want  free- 
dom, less  taxation,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended frontier." 

"  And  cannot  all  these,"  said 
I,  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  converting  so  remarkable  man  as 
the  Count  of  Monte -Christo  to 
the  grand  principles  of  Manchester — 
"  Cannot  these  be  attained  by  more 
peacefrd  methods  than  the  subversion 
of  general  tranquillity?  What  is  free- 
dom, my  dear  Marquis,  but  an  unli- 
mited exportation  of  cotton  abroad, 
with  double  task  hours  of  wholesome 
labour  at  home?  How  will  yon  di- 
minish your  taxation  better,  than  b^ 
reducing  all  duties  on  imports,  until 
the  deficit  is  laid  directly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  single  uncomplaining 
class?  Why  seek  to  extend  your 
frontier,  whilst  we  in  England,  out  of 
sheer  love  to  the  world  at  large,  arc 
rapidly  demolishing  our  colonies  ?  Did 
you  ever  happen,"  continued  I,  pulling 
from  my  pocket  a  bundle  of  the  Man- 
chester manifestos,  "  to  peruse  any  of 
these  glorious  epitomes  of  reason  and 
of  political  science  ?  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  sonl-stirringtracts  of  Thomp- 
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8on  and  of  Briglit?  Did  yon  ever  read 
the  Sociidist^s  scheme  for  nniyersftl 
philanthropy,  which  Cobden'* — 

^^  Pestef'  replied  the  iUiutrioiis 
nobleman,  ^^  wha^he  deuce  do  we  care 
for  the  opinions  of  Monsieur  Tonson, 
oranyofyourlowmanufiM^turers?  By 
my  honour,  Ihrnshunner,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  losing  your  head.  Don't  you 
know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  all  great 
revolutions  spring  from  us,  the  men 
of  genius?  It  is  we  who  are  the  true 
Tonsers  of  the  people ;  we,  the  poets 
and  romancers,  who  are  the  source  of 
alllegitimate'power.  Witness  VoUaire, 
Bousaeau^  De  Berangor,  and — I  may 
say  it  without  any  in^utation  of  ranity 
*4he  Marquis  Davy  de  la  PaiUeterie !  ^' 
^^  Tours  is 'anew  theory!"  said  I, 
musingly. 

"  New  1  Fray  pardon  me — it  is  as 
old  as  literature  itself  I  No  revolution 
can  be  effectual  unless  it  has  the  fine 
artsforits  basis.  SimpieasI  stand  here, 
I  demand  no  more  time  than  a  month 
to  wrap  Europe  in  universal  war." 
**  You  don't  say  so  seriously  ?  " 
"  On  my  honour." 
"  Give  me  leave  to  doubt  it." 
"  Should  you  like  a  proof?" 
^^  Not  on  so  great  a  scale,  certainly. 
I  un  afraid  the  results  would  be  too 
serious  to  justify  the  experiment." 

^^  Ah,  bah  I  You  are  a  philanthro- 
pist. What  are  a  few  thousand  lives 
compared  with  the  triumph  of  mind?  " 
"Not  much  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  something  to  the  owners. 
But  come,  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
jestmg.  You  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  you  possess  any  such  power?" 
"  1  do  indeed." 

"But  the  means?  Granting  that 
you  have  the  power— and  all  Europe 
acknowledges  the  extraordinary  facul- 
ties of  the  author  of  Monte-Christo— 
some  time  would  be  required  for  their 
development.  You  cannot  hope  to 
inoculate  tiie  mind  of  a  nation  in  a 
moment." 

"  I  did  not  say  a  moment — I  said 
a  month. 
"  And  dare  I  ask  your  recipe  ?  " 
"A  very  simple  one.     Two  ro- 
mances, each  in  ten  volumes,  and  a 
couple  of  melodramas." 
"What!  ofyourown?" 
"  Of  mine,"  replied  the  Marquis  de 
la  Pailleterie. 
"  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  knew  how 


you  set  about  it  I  have  heard  6.P. 
B.  James  backed  for  a  volnme  a  BMMiiii, 
but  this  sinks  him  into  utter  inaigiufi. 
cance." 

"  There  is  no  diflteulty  in  explaiaiDg 
it.  HewriteSf — I  never  do. 
"  You  never  write  ?  " 
"Never." 

"Then  how  the  mischief  do  yon 
numage?" 

"I  compose.    Since  I  mat  yon,  I 
have  composed  and  dictated  a  whole 
chapter  of  theMemoin  d^bjwamJ* 
"Dietstad?" 

"To  be  sore,  it  is  already  wiitlai 
down,  and  will  be  drcolatod  tiiroa^- 
out  Paris  to-morrow." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis— have  I  the 
honour  to  hold  an  interview  with 
Satan?" 

"  Jfofi  eker^  tftmsmiejiatiez  hmmamp! 
I  have  not  thought  it  neoeasaiy  to 
intrust  my  experiences  to  ^e  stid- 
pathising  bosom  of  M.  iVWric 
SouU^." 

"  Have  you  a  fiuniliar  qiirit,  thai  r 
said  I,  casting  a  auspicious  gbnce  to- 
wards liie  poodle,  then  vigoraalj 
engaged  in  hunting  throni^  its  wooUy 
ueeco. 
The  Maninis  smiled. 
"  The  ingenuity  of  yomr  suppoeitMB, 
my  dear  friend,  deservee  a  qiedfic 
answer.  I  have  indeed  a  frmiiliar  spirit 
— ^that  is,  I  am  possessed  of  a  ooodldsiit 
ready  at  all  times,  tiiougfa  absent,  to 
chronicle  my  tiiougfats,  and  to  ex- 
press, in  corresponding  words,  the 
spontaneous  emotions  of  my  aoiL 
^&7i  you  need  not  start.  The  lit  b 
an  innocent  one,  and  its  practice. 
though  divulged,  would  not  expose 
me  in  any  way  to  tiie  censures  of  the 
church." 

"  You  pique  my  earioaity  stmge- 
ly!** 

"Well,  then,  listen.  For  aoaie 
years  I  have  paid  the  ntmoet  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  animal  magaet- 
ism,  an  art  which  undoubtedly  lay  st 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  C^dean 
lore,  and  whidi,  though  now  revivei 
has  been  debased  by  the  artifices  and 
quackery  of  knaves.  I  need  not  go 
into  details.  Aflber  long  search,  I 
have  succeeded  in  findi^  a  beiig 
which,  in  its  donnant  or  ^pintail 
state,  has  an  entire  affinity  with  mj 
own.  When  awake,  yon  would  sup- 
pose Le<mtine  Desdiappelles  to  be  a 
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mere  ordinary  though  lather  interest- 
ing female,  endowed  oertafady  with  a 
miracnlons  sensibility  for  nuuic,  bat 
not  otiberwiae  in  anyway  remaiiLable. 
But,  when  asleep,  she  becomes  as  it 
were  the  counterpart  or  reflex  of  my- 
aeif.  £very  thon^t  which  passes 
throngh  my  bosom  simnltaneoosly 
arises  in  hers.  I  do  not  need  even  to 
utter  tiie  words.  By  somemiraculoos 
process,  Aese  present  themselves  as 
Tiridly  to  her  as  if  I  had  bestowed  the 
utmost  labomr  npon  composition.  I 
IttTe  bnt  to  throw  her  into  a  magnetic 
sleep,  and  my  literary  product  fbr  the 
day  is  secoved.  I  go  forth  through 
Paris,  mingle  in  society,  appear  idle 
and  [mtoudoHt ;  and  yet  all  the  while 
the  ideal  personages  of  my  tate  are 
paaaing  over  the  mirror  of  my  mind, 
and  pmorming  their  allotted  dnty. 
I  hare  reached  such  perfection  in  the 
art,  that  I  can  compose  two  or  even 
three  romances  at  once.  I  retom 
towards  evening,  and  then  I  find 
Leontine,  pale  indeed  and  exhausted, 
Imt  with  a  vast  pile  of  manuscript 
before  her,  which  contains  tiie  faithM 
transcript  of  my  thoughts.  'Now,  per- 
haps, yon  will  cease  to  wonder  at  an 
apparent  fertility,  which,  I  am  aware, 
las  challenged  the  admiration  and 
astonidmient  of  Enrepe." 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Honte- 
Cfaxisto  witii  snch  exemplaiy  gravity. 


that  I  stood  perfectly  cmifounded.   If    Ions  sweetness. 


mities  which  he  was  pleased  so  fed- 
ingly  to  deplore.  He  might  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Frkres  Proven- 
gaux  as  a  splendid  result  of  their  nu- 
tritive and  culinary  system. 

^^  You  doubt  me  still,  I  see,"  said 
De  la  FaiUeterie.  "  Well,  I  cannot 
wonder  at  it.  Such  tilings,  I  inow, 
sound  strange  in  the  apprehension  of 
you  incredulous  islanders.  But  I 
will  even  give  you  a  proof,  Dunshun- 
ner,  which  is  more  than  I  would  do 
to  any  other  man-^for  I  cannot  forget 
the  service  you  rendered  me  long  ago 
at  the  Isle  de  Bourbon.  You  see 
this  little  instrument, — ^pnt  it  to  your 
ear.  I  shall  summon  Leontine  to 
speak,  and  the  sound  of  her  reply  will 
be  conveyed  to  you  through  that  silver 
tube,  which  is  in  strict  rapport  with 
her  magnetic  constitntion." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a 
miniature  silver  trumpet,  beantifally 
wrought,  which  I  immediately  placed 
to  my  ear. 

Monte-Christo  drew  himself  up  to 
his  ML  hei^t,  fixed  his  fine  eyes 
earnestly  upon  vacuity,  .made  several 
passes  upwards  with  his  hand,  and 
then  said, 

^^  My  friend,  do  you  hear  me  ?  If 
so,  answer." 

Immediately,  and  to  my  unex- 
pected surprise,  tiiere  thrilled  through 
the  silver  tube  a  whisper  of  miracu- 


troe,  it  was  indeed  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  literaiy  problem  of  the  age ; 
bat  I  coold  haraly  suppress  the  idea 
that  he  was  making  me  the  yictun  of  a 

llOflEX. 

«( And  iriiereabonts  does  she  dwell, 
this  Demoiselle  Leontine  ?"  said  I. 

"  At  my  honae,"  he  replied:  ^^  she 
is  my  adopted  child.  Poor  Leontine  I 
flomettmes  when  I  look  at  her  wasted 
ciieek,  I  feel  a  pang  of  regret  to  think 
that  die  is  paymg  so  dear  for  a  Cele- 
bris which  must  be  immortal.  But 
it  is  the  fiite  of  genius,  my  friend,  and 
sdl  of  us  nrast  s&mit  I" 

As  the  Marquis  uttered  tins  senti- 
ment with  a  pathetic  sigh,  I  could  not 
T^nin  fitom  ghmdng  at  his  manly 
and  athletic  proportions.  Certunly 
there  was  no  appearance  of  over* 
fatigue  or  lassitude  there.  He  looked 
tiie  very  incarnation  of  good  cheer, 
and  had  contrived  to  avert  from  his 
own  person  all  vestige  of  those  cahi- 


**  Great  master !  I  listen— I  obey  I" 

"May  St  Mungo,  St  Mnren,  St 
Rollox,  and  all  the  other  western 
saints,  have  me  in  their  keeping!" 
cried  I.  "  Heard  ever  mortal  man 
aught  like  this?" 

"  Hush— be  silent !"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "  or  you  may  destroy  the  spell. 
Leontine,  have  you  concluded  the 
chapter  ?  "  * 

"  I  have,"  said  the  voice :  "  shall 
I  read  the  last  sentences  ?  " 

"Do,"  replied  the  adept,  who 
seemed  to  hear  the  response  simulta- 
neously with  myself,  by  intuition. 

The  voice  went  on.  "At  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  Chon  rushed  into  the 
room.  '  Weil,  my  little  sister,  how 
goes  it  ? '  said  the  Countess.  '  Bad.' 
'Indeed  I'  '  It  is  but  too  true.'  *De 
Noailles?»  'No.'  'Hal  D'Aiguil- 
lon?'  *  You  deceive  yourself.'  *Who 
then?'     'Philip  de  Tavemey,  the 
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Chevalier  Maison- Rouge!'  *Ha!' 
cried  the  Conntess,  *  then  I  am  lost  !* 
and  she  sank  senseless  npon  the 
cnshions." 

"  Well  done,  Leontine !"  exclaimed 
De  la  Pailleterie ;  "  that  is  the  sev- 
enth chapter  I  have  composed  since 
morning.  Are  you  fatigued,  my 
chUd?" 

"Very— very  weary,"  replied  the 
voice,  in  a  melancholy  cadence. 

**  You  shall  have  rest  soon.  Come 
hither.    Do  you  see  me  ?  " 

•*  Ah  1  you  are  very  cruel !" 

"I  understand.  Cease  to  be  &- 
tigued— IwiUit!" 

"Ah!  thanks,  thanks!" 

"  Do  you  see  me  now  ?  " 

'*  I  do.    Oh,  how  handsome ! " 

The  Marquis  caressed  his  whiskers. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  At  the  comer  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  near  the  TuUleries'  gardens. 
Ah,  you  naughty  man,  you  have  been 
smoking!" 

♦*  Who  is  with  me?" 

**  A  poodle-dog,"  replied  the  voice. 
"  What  a  pretty  creature !  he  is  just 
snapping  at  a  fly.  Come  here,  poor 
feUow!'^ 

The  poodle  gave  an  unearthly  yell, 
and  rushed  between  the  legs  of  Monte- 
Christo,  thereby  nearly  capsizing  that 
extraordinary  magician. 

"  Who  else?"  asked  the  Marquis. 

"  A  tall  man,  with  sandy-coloured 
hair.    La,  how  funny !" 

"What  now?" 

"  I  am  laughing." 

"At  what?" 

"  At  his  dress." 

"  How  is  he  dressed?" 

"  In  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
a  white  hat,  and  such  odd  scarlet-and- 
yellowtrowsers!" 

I  stood  petrified.  It  was  quite 
true.  In  a  moment  of  abstraction  I 
had  that  morning  donned  a  pair  of 
integuments  of  the  M^avish  tartan, 
and  my  legs  were  of  the  colour  of  the 
flamingo. 

"Is  he  handsome?" 

I  did  not  exactly  catch  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear  Marquis," 
said  I,  returning  him  the  trumpet.  "  I 
am  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  your  assertions,  and  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  marvellous  fer- 
tility of  your  pen— I  beg  pardon-— of 
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your  invention.  Pray,  do  not  trouble 
your  fair  friend  any  farther  upon  my 
account.  I  have  heard  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  I  am  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  remaikable  man  in 
Europe." 

^  Pooh!  this  is  a  mere  bagateOe. 
Any  man  mi^ht  do  the  same,  widi  a 
slight  smattermg  of  the  occult  sdenees. 
But  we  were  talking,  if  I  recollect 
right,  about  moral  influence  and 
power.  I  maintain  that  the  authors 
of  romance  and  melodrama  are  the 
true  masters  of  the  age :  you,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  in  frve-trade  and 
the  jargon  of  political  economy.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

"True.  We  started  from  that 
point." 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  like  to  see 
a  revolution?" 

"Not  on  my  account,  my  dear 
Marquis.  I  own  the  interest  of  the 
spectacle,  but  it  demands  too  great  a 
sacriflce." 

"  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  for  a  batUetenemaU  this 
spring,  as  I  seriously  believe  it  wookl 
tend  very  much  to  the  respectabilitr 
of  France.  It  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  Louis  Philippe  is  well  up  in 
years,  and  it  cannot  maJ^e  much  dif- 
ference to  him.  Besides,  I  am  tired 
of  Guizot.  He  gives  hiinself  airs  as 
an  historian  which  are  absolutelvin- 
snfiiBrable,  and  France  can  anbnnt  to 
it  no  longer.  The  only  doubt  I  enter- 
tain is,  whether  this  oi^t  to  be  a 
new  ministry,  or  an  entire  dynastical 
change." 

"  Yon  are  the  best  judge.  For  mj 
own  part,  having  no  interest  in  tlie 
matter  fruther  than  curiod^,  a  change 
of  ministers  would  satisfy  me." 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  conaideratioDs 
beyond  that.  Much  may  be  said  t^ 
both  sides.  There  is  danger  eertamlj 
in  organic  changes,  at  the  same  time 
we  must  work  out  fov  all  means  oar 
ftdl  and  legitimate  freedom.  What 
would  you  do  in  such  a  case  of  per- 
plexity?" 

Victor  Hngo^s  simple  and  romantic 
method  of  deciding  between  hostile 
opinions,  as  exemplMed  in  lib  valoahle 
drama  of  Lucr^  Boigia,  at  once 
occurred  to  me. 

"  Are  you  quite  serious,"  said  I, 
"  in  wishing  to  effect  a  change  of 
some  kind?" 
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^*I  am,"  said  the  Marquis,  '^as 
resolute  as  Prometheus  on  the  Caa- 
casns." 

''  Then,  suppose  we  toss  for  it ;  and 
so  leave  the  question  of  a  new  cabinet 
or  dynasty  entirely  to  the  arbitration 
offote?'' 

"  A  good  and  a  pions  idea  1 "  re- 
plied the  Marqnis  de  la  Pailleterie. 
**  Here  is  a  five-franc  piece.  I  shidl 
toss,  and  yon  shall  call/^ 

Up  went  the  dollar,  big  with  the 
fiite  of  France,  twirling  in  the  even- 
ing air. 

^' Heads  for  a  new  ministry  I" 
cried  I,  and  the  coin  fell  chinking  on 
the  gravel.    We  both  rushed  up. 

^'It  is  tails  r'  said  the  Marquis 
devoutly.  "  Destiny !  thou  hast  willed 
it,  and  I  am  but  thme  instrument. 
Farewell,  my  firiend ;  in  ten  days  yon 
Shan  hear  more  of  this.  Meantime, 
I  must  be  busy.  Poor  Leontine! 
thou  hast  a  heavy  task  before  thee ! " 

"If  you  are  going  homewards,*' 
said  I,  "permit  me  to  accompany  you 
80  far.    Our  way  lies  together." 
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"  Not  so,"  replied  the  Marquis^ 
thoughtfully.  "I  dine  to-day  at 
y^four's,  and  in  the  evening  I  must 
attend  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St 
Martin.  I  am  never  so  much  alone 
as  in  the  midst  of  excitement.  O 
France,  France !  what  do  I  not  en- 
dure for  thee  I " 

So  saying,  Monte-Christo  extended 
his  hand,  which  I  wrung  affectionately 
within  my  own.  I  felt  proud  of  the 
link  which  bound  me  to  so  high  and 
elevated  a  being. 

"  Ah,  my  friend ! "  said  I,  "  ah, 
my  friend!  there  is  yet  time  to 
pause.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and 
better  to  forego  this  enterprise 
altogether?" 

"  You  forget,"  replied  the  other 
solemnly.  "jDestiny  has  willed  it^ 
Go,  let  us  each  fulfil  our  destiny  1 " 

So  saying,  this  remarkable  man 
tucked  the  poodle  under  his  arm,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  lost  to  my 
view  amidst  the  avenues  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuilleries. 


CHAFTIR  U. 


THB  IDI8  OP  MARCH. 


Several  days  elapsed,  during  which 
Paris  maintained  its  customaiy  tran- 
quillity. The  eye  of  a  stranger  could 
have  observed  veiy  little  alteration  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  populace ;  and 
even  in  the  salons^  there  was  no  strong 
surmise  of  any  coming  event  of  im- 
portance. In  the  capital  of  France 
one  looks  for  a  revolution  as  quietly 
as  the  people  of  England  await  the 
advent  of  "  the  coming  man."  The 
event  is  always  prophesied — ^some- 
times apparently  upon  the  eve  of 
being  fulfilled ;  but  the  failures  are  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  inordinate 
disappointment.  In  the  Chamber 
there  were  some  growlings  about  the 
Beform  banquet,  and  the  usual  vague 
threats  if  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  coerce  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
but  these  demonstrations  had  been  so 
often  repeated,  that  nobody  had  faith 
in  any  serious  or  critical  result. 

Little  Thiers,  to  be  sure,  blustered; 
and  Odillon  Barrot  assumed  pompous 
airs,  and  tried  to  look  like  a  Roman 
citizen,at  our  small  patriotic  cosmopo- 
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litan  reunions ;  but  I  never  could  be- 
lieve that  either  of  them  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  We  all  know  the  game  that 
is  played  in  Britain,  where  the  doors 
of  the  ministerial  cabinet  are  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  Dutch 
clock.  When  it  is  fair  weather,  the 
ambitious  figure  of  Lord  John  Russell 
is  seen  mounting  guard  on  the  outside 
— ^when  it  threatens  to  blow,  the  small 
sentry  retires,  and  makes  way  for  the 
Tamworth  grenadier.  Just  so  was  it 
in  Paris.  Guizot,  if  wheeled  from  hi» 
perch,  was  expected  to  be  replaced 
by  the  smarter  and  more  enterprising 
lliiers,  and  slumbrous  Dnchatel  by 
the  broad-chested  and  beetle-browed 
Barrot. 

^t  the  same  time,  I  could  not 
altogether  shut  my  eyes  to  the  more 
active  state  of  the  press.  I  do  not 
mean  to  aver  that  the  mere  political 
articles  exhibited  more  than  their 
usual  vigour ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
literature  of  the  day  there  ran  an  un- 
der-current of  revolutionary  feeling 
which  betokened  wonderfuluuanimity. 
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Less  than  usual  waa  said  about  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlltz,  or  even  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July.  The  minds  of 
men  were  directed  further  back,  to  a 
period  when  the  Republic  wha  all  in 
all,  when  France  stood  isolated  among 
the  nations,  great  in  crime,  and 
drunken  with  her  new- won  freedom. 
The  lapse  of  half  a  century  is  enough 
to  throw  a  sort  of  halo  around  tlie 
memoxy  of  tibe  veriest  Tillain  and  as- 
sassin. We  have  seen  Dick  Tarpin 
and  Jack  Sheppard  exhumed  from 
their  graves  to  be  made  the  heroes  of 
modem  romance;  and  the  same  alche- 
my was  now  implied  to  the  honoured 
ashes  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  other 
patriots  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

All  this  was  done  veiy  insidiously, 
and,  I  must  say,  with  consummate 
skill.  Six  or  seven  simultaneous  ro- 
mances reminded  the  public  of  its 
iormer  immunity  from  nde,  and  about 
as  many  melodramas  denounced  utter 
perdition  to  tyranny.  I  liked  the  fun. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  revolutionary  ani- 
mal, especially  when  he  has  nothing 
to  lose ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of 
my  capital  was  invested  in  the  foreign 
funds. 

I  saw  little  of  my  friend  the  Mar- 
quis, beyond  meeting  him  at  the  usual 
promenades,  and  bowing  to  him  at 
the  theatres,  where  he  never  failed  to 
present  himself.  A  casual  observer 
would  have  thought  that  De  la  Paille- 
terie  had  no  other  earthly  vocation 
than  to  perambulate  Paris  as  a  mere 
votary  of  pleasure.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  towards  evening,  I  encoun- 
tered him  in  his  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  fire  in  his  e3re, 
haste  in  his  step,  and  a  settled  delibe- 
ration on  his  forehead ;  and  I  could 
not  help,  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  feeling 
transported  backwardis  to  the  period 
of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Anunis. 

At  length  I  received  the  expected 
billet,  and  on  the  appointed  evening 
rendered  myself  punctually  at  his 
house.  The  rooms  were  already  more 
than  half  filled  by  the  company. 

"  Are  the  Ides  of  March  come  ?  " 
said  I,  pressing  the  proffered  hand  of 
Monte-Christo. 

"Come — but  not  yet  over,"  he  re- 
plied. "  You  have  seen  the  new  play 
which  has  ^nroduced  such  a  martced 
sensation  ?  " 


"I  ha«e.  WoaderM  praAKtion! 
Whosefait?" 

A  mysterious  smile  played  upoatke 
Up  of  my  fri^d. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "let  neiofere- 
dnce  you  to  a  coonttymai^  a  sympa- 
thiser ;  one  who,  like  you,  is  deoRMB 
that  our  poor  ooimtry  Bhoidd  pvtad- 
pate  in  the  blesanffs  of  the  ^ntiah 
loom.  Mr  Huttoa  fiagsby— Mr  ]>ai- 
shunner." 

Bagsby  was  a  punchy^  man^  witii  a 
bald  head,  and  a  nose  wiich  betokened 
his  habitual  addiction  to  the  ioy 
grape  of  Portugal. 

"Servant,  sir!"  Bud he.  ^Under- 
stand yoa^re  a  firee-trader,  nqiporter 
of  Cobaen*s  priiid|>les,  and  indiMd  to 
go  the  whole  hog.  Glad  te  aee  a 
man  of  eommon  undeistaiidmg  here. 
Damme,  ^,  when  I  speak  to  these 
French  feUowB  about  caliee,  they 
begin  to  talk  about  frmtemity ;  whkh, 
as  I  take  it,  means  eating  fai^  fiv  I 
dcm't  pretend  to  nndfirstttiid  tk^out- 
laadish  gibb^ish." 

"  Every  nation  has  its  hobbyr  Tov 
know,  Mr  Bagsby,"  I  repUed.  "  We 
consider  ourselves  more  practical  than 
the  French^  and  stick  to  the  main 
chance ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
occupied  with  social  grievances,  and 
what  they  caU  the  rights  of  labour." 

"  Rights  of  labonrl"  ezdaiiKd 
Bagsby.  "  Hanged  if  I  think  labour 
has  got  any  rights  at  alL  Blowa& 
prot^on !  say  I.  Look  after  the 
mterests  of  the  middle  rlamifH,  and 
let  capital  have  its.swintg.  As  for 
those  confounded  woikiiijg  idlows, 
who  cares  about  them?  We  doB% 
I  can  answer  for  it.  When  I  was  hi 
the  League,  we  wanted  to  bring  con 
down,  in  order  to  get  work  cheaper; 
and,  now  that  we*ve  got  it,  do  yoa 
think  we  wiH  stand  any  rubbish 
about  rights?  These  French  leDows 
are  a  poor  set ;  they  don*t  undeistaad 
sound  commercial  principles.'* 

"  Ha!  Lamorid^re !"  said  on- host, 
accostingageneraldfioer  who  joettkea 
entered  the  [apartment ;  "  how  goes 
it  ?  Any  result  from  to-day's  de> 
monstration  at  the  Chamber  ?  " 

"3fa/oi7  I  should  say  there  is* 
The  banquets  are  forbidden.  Then 
is  a  talk  about  impeaching  miiuslen; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  ardHoy- 
waggons  are  rumbling  tiiroBg^  (te 
streets  in  scores." 
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^'Tbea  OCT  old  friend  Macaire  ifi 
likelT  to  make  a  stand?  " 

*'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  re- 
spectable gentleman  may  try  it,^*  said 
the  commandant,  regaling  himself 
with  a  pinch.  ^'  By  the  way,  the 
National  Guard  must  torn  ont  to- 
moETOW  eaily.  The  r€^)pel  will  be 
beat  by  daybreak.  There  is  a  stu* 
alrady  in  the  Boulevards ;  and,  as  I 
drove  here,  I  saw  the  people  Id  thou- 
sands reading  the  evening  journals  by 
toith-ligfat.'' 

*«Snch  is  MbertyP  exclaimed  a 
little  gentlemasi,  who  had  been  fisten- 
ing  eagerly  to  the  General.  ^*Such 
is  liberty!  she  holds  her  bivouac  at 
niC^t^aU  by  the  torch  of  reason ;  and, 
oa  the  m<nTOW,  the  dawn  is  red  with 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  of  Auster- 
Utzl" 

A  loud  hum  of  applause  followed 
the  enuadation  ci  this  toudiing  senti- 
ment. 

^^  Our  Mend  is  great  to-night,'' 
whiqierod  Monte-Christo;  ^'and  he 
may  be  greater  to-moxrow.  If  Louis 
FhUippe  yields,  he  maybe  prime  minis- 
ter—4f  firing  begins,  I  have  a  shrewd 
notion  he  won't  be  any  where.  Ah, 
Monsieur  Albert  1  welcome  from 
Cannes.  We  have  been  expecting 
jon  for  some  time,  and  you  have 
arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon  I " 

The  individual  tlius  accosted  was 
of  middle  height,  advanced  age,  and 
reiy  plainly  dreissed.  He  wore  a 
rusty  gray  surtout,  trousers  of  plaid 
check,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  buried  in  the  folds  of  a 
black  cravat.  The  features  were  re- 
markable; and,  somehow  or  other, 
I  thoogfat  that  I  had  seen  them  before. 
The  small  gray  eyes  rolled  restlessly 
beneatili  their  shaggy  pent-house  ; 
the  cheek-bones  were  remarkably 
prominent ;  a  deep  fiUTOw  was  cut  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth;  and  the 
nose,  wliich  was  of  singuliur  confor- 
mation, seemed  endowed  with  spon- 
taneous life,  and  performed  a  series 
of  extraordinary  mechanical  revolu- 
tions. Altogether,  the  appearance  of 
the  man  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
of  strong,  iU-regulated  energy,  and 
of  that  restless  activity  which  is  em- 
pliatically  the  mother  of  mischief. 

Monsieur  Albert  did  not  seem  very 
desirous  of  courting  attention.  He 
rather  winked  than  replied  to  onr 


host,  threw  a  suspicious  look  at  Bags- 
by,  who  was  staring  him  in  the  face, 
honoured  me  with  a  survey,  and  then 
edged  away  into  the  erowd.  I  felt 
ratiier  curious  to  know  something 
more  about  him. 

'^  Pray,  my  dear  Marquis,^'  said  I, 
^i  who  may  this  Monsieur  Albert 
be?" 

"  Albert  1  l9  it  possible  that  you 
do  not — ^but  I  forget.  I  can  only  tell 
you,  Imm  t^er,  that  this  Monsieur 
Albert  is  a  very  remaricabki  man,  and 
will  be  heard  of  hereafter  among  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  You  seem  to 
suspect  a  mystery  ?  Well,  well  I 
There  are  mystories  in  all  great 
dramas,  such  as  that  which  is  now 
going  on  around  us ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, you  must  be  content  to  know 
my  friend  as  simple  Albert,  morier.'* 

^'Hanged  if  I  haven't  seen  that 
fellow  in  the  black  choker  before  I  '* 
said  Mr  Bagsby ;  "  ot,  at  aQ  events, 
Tve  se^  his  double.  I  say,  Mr 
Dunshunner,  who  is  the  chap  that 
came  in  just  now  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,  Mr  Bagsby. 
Monte -Christo  calls  him  simply  Mr 
Albert,  a  workman." 

'^That's  their  fraternity,  I  suppose  I 
If  I  thought  he  was  an  operative, 
I'd  be  off  in  the  twinkling  of  a  billy- 
roUer.  But  it's  all  a  hoax.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  he 's  very  like  a  certain 
noble — " 

Here  an  aide-de-camp,  booted  and 
spurred,  dashed  into  the  apartment. 

''  General  I  you  are  wanted  imme- 
diately: the  dmeute  has  begun,  half 
Paris  is  rushing  to  arms,  and  they 
are  singing  the  Marseillaise  through 
the  streets ! " 

<'  Any  thing  else  ? "  said  the 
General,  who,  with  inimitable  scmff 
Jroid,  was  sipping  a  tumbler  ^ 
orgeat. 

^*  Guizot  has  resigned." 

'*  Bravo  I"  cried  the  little  gentleman 
above  referred  to — and  he  cut  a  caper 
that  might  have  done  credit  toVestris. 
*' Bravo  I  there  is  some  chafioe  f<xr 
capable  men  now." 

^^I  was  told,"  continued  the  aide- 
de-camp,  *^as  I  came  along,  that 
Count  MoU  had  been  sent  for." 

''Mol^I  bah  I  an  imbecile  I"  mut- 
tered the  diminutive  statesman.  **  It 
was  not  worth  a  revolution  to  produce 
such  a  miserable  result." 
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"  And  what  say  the  people?*^  asked 
our  host. 

"i4A,  les  bans  cUoyens !  Ah,  les 
braves  ffor^ons  I  Je  les  conncdsl^^  And 
here  the  candidate  for  office  execnted 
a  phiyfol  pirouette. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Lamoricl^, 
**  we  must  do  our  duty." 

"Which  is?"  interrupted  De  la 
Failleterie. 

"  To  see  the  play  played  out,  at  all 
events,"  replied  the  military  patriot ; 
"  and  thererore,  messieurs,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very  good 
evening." 

"  But  stop,  General,"  cried  two  or 
three  voices :  "what  would  you  advise 
us  to  do  ?" 

"In  the  first  place,  gentlemen," 
replied  the  warrior,  and  his  words 
were  listened  to  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention, "I  would  recommend  you, 
as  the  streets  are  in  a  disturbed  state, 
to  see  the  ladles  home.  That  duty 
performed,  you  will  probably  be 
guided  by  your  own  sagacity  and 
tastes.  The  National  Guard  will,  of 
course,  muster  at  their  quarters. 
Gentlemen  who  are  of  an  architectural 
genius  will  probably  be  g^tified  by 
an  opportunity  of  mspecting  several 
barricades  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  I  have  always  observed, 
that  behind  a  wall  of  this  description, 
thQre  is  little  danger  from  a  passing 
bullet.  Others,  who  are  fond  of  fire- 
works, may  possibly  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  themselves  in  the 
pyrotedmic  art.  But  I  detain  you, 
gentlemen,  I  fear  unjustifiably;  and 
as  I  observe  that  the  firing  has  be- 
gun, I  have  the  honour  once  more  to 
renew  my  salutations." 

And  in  fact  a  sharp  fusillade  was 
heard  without,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  General's  harangue.  The  whole 
party  was  thrown  into  confusion; 
several  ladies  showed  symptoms  of 
fainting,  and  were  incontinently  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  their  respective 
cavaliers. 

The  aspiring  statesman  had  disap- 
peared. Whether  he  got  under  a 
sofa,  or  up  the  chimney,  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  vanished  utterly  from 
my  eyes.  Monte-Christo  was  in  a 
prodigious  state  of  excitement. 

"  I  have  kept  my  word,  you  see," 
he  said:  "this  may  be  misconstrued 
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in  histoiy,  but  I  call  upon  yon  to  heir 
witness  that  the  revolution  was  a  tri- 
umph of  genius.  O  France!"  oob- 
tinued  he,  filling  his  pocket  with 
macaroons,  "  the  hour  of  tfame  eaun« 
cipation  has  come ! " 

Observing  a  middle-aged  lady  mik- 
ing towards  the  door  without  male 
escort,  I  thought  it  incambeot  upon 
me  to  tender  my  services,  In  oon^- 
ance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  gil- 
lant  Lamorici^re.  I  was  a  good  deal 
obstructed,  however,  by  Mr  Huttoo 
Bagsby,  who,  in  extreme  alann,  was 
cleaving  to  the  skirts  of  my  gar- 
ments. 

"  Can  I  be  of  the  slightest  assis- 
tance in  offering  my  escort  to  ma- 
dame  ?  "  said  I  with  a  respectful  bow. 

The  lady  looked  at  me  with  un- 
feigned surprise. 

"Monsieur  mistakes,  I  believe,*^ 
said  she  quietly.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks 
I  carry  a  fan.  Look  here" —  and  she 
exhibited  the  butt  of  an  enonuous 
horse-pistol.  "The  authoress  of 
L^Ua  knows  well  how  to  commaod 
respect  for  herscdf." 

"  George  Sand ! "  I  exclaimed  hi 
amazement. 

"  The  same,  monsieur ;  who  wiO 
be  happy  to  meet  jou  this  evening  at 
an  early  hour,  behmd  the  banicadeof 
the  Rue  Montmartre." 

"  O  good  Lord  1 "  cried  Mr  Button 
Bagsby,  "  here  is  a  precious  kettle  of 
fish  1  They  are  firing  out  yonder  like 
mad;  they'll  be  breaking  Into  the 
houses  next,  and  we^U  all  be  murdeied 
to  a  man." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr  Bagsby ; 
this  is  a  mere  political  revolution,  lie 
people  have  no  animosity  whatever  to 
strangers." 

"  Haven't  they  ?  I  wish  yon  had 
seen  the  way  the  waiter  looked  tiiis 
morning  at  my  dressing  case.  They'd 
tie  me  up  to  the  lamp-post  at  once  for 
the  sake  of  my  watch  and  seals !  And 
I  doif  t  know  a  single  word  of  their 
bloody  language.  I  wish  the  leados 
of  the  League  had  been  hanged  before 
tbey  sent  me  here." 

"  What  1  thsa  you  are  here  upon  a 
mission  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Tm  a  delegate,  as  they  oD 
it.  O  Lord,  I  wish  somebody  woald 
take  me  home ! " 

"Where  do  yon  reside,  Mf 
Bagsby  ?  " 
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^'  I  don^t  know  the  name  of  the  they  understood  ns  better.    Yon  are 

street,  and  the  man  who  brought  me  in  difficulties.     Well,  I  will  assist, 

herehasjust  gone  .away  with  a  gun!  Gome  with  me.     You  may  depend 

Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?"  upon  the  honour  of  a  member  of  the 

I  really  felt  considerably  embar-  Institate.    Workman  as  I  am,  I  have 

rassed.    By  this  time  Monte-Christo  some  influence  here.    Gome— is  it  a 

and  most  of  his  guests  had  departed,  bargain?    Only  one  caution,  gentle- 

and  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I  could  men :  remember  where  you  are,  and 

consign  the  unfortunate  and  terrified  that  the  watchwords  for  the  night  are 

^nee-trader.     I  sincerely  pitied  poor  fratemite^  egdlite!  You  comprehend? 

Bagsby,  who  was  eminently  unfitted  Let  us  lose  no  time,  bat  follow  me." 
for  this  sort  of  work ;  and  was  just       So  saying,  he  strode  to  the  door. 

about  to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  my  Bagsby    said    not    a    word,     but 

own  apartments,  when  I   felt   my  clutched  my  arm.     But  as  we  de- 

ahoulder  touched,  and,  turning  round,  scended  the  staircase,  he  muttered  in 

recognised  the  intelligent  though  sar-  my  ear  as  well  as  the  chitiering  of  his 

castle  features  of  Albert  the  onvrier.  teeth  would  allow : — 

*'*'  Yon  are*  both  English  ?  "  he  said       *'  It  is  him^-l  am  perfectly  certain ! 

in  a  perfectly  pure  dialect.      "  Eh  Who  on  earth  would  have  beliered 

^te»,  I  like  the  English,  and  I  wish  this!    O  Lord  Harry  I 


CHAPTER  m. 
TBI  BARRXGADBS. 

Hie  streets  were  in  a  state  of  wild  it  is  true,  occasionally  went  by ;  but 

commotion.     Every  where  we  en-  these  did  not  seem  to  bo  considered 

countered  crowds  of  truculent  working  as  part  of  the  military  force,  nor  did 

fellows,  dressed  in  blouses  and  armed  they  take  any  active  steps  towards  the 

with  muskets,  who  were  pressing  to-  quelling  of  the  disturbance.  At  times, 

wards   the  Boulevards.    Sometimes  however,  the  sound  of  distant  firing 

they  passed  us  in  hurried  groups ;  at  warned   us   that  the   struggle  had 

ctiier  times  the  way  was  intercepted  begun. 

by    a   regular    procession    bearing  Poor  Bagsby  clung  to  my  arm  in 

torebes,  and  singing  the  war-hymn  of  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  fear.    I  had 

Marseilles.    Those  who  judge  of  the  cautioned  him,  as  we  went  out,  on  no 

physical  powers  of  the  French  people  account  to  open  his  lips,  or  to  make 

by.  the  specimens  they  usually  on-  any  remarks  which  might  serve  to 

counter  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  are  betray  his  origin.    The  creature  was 

certain  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate,  quite  docile,  and  followed  in  the  foot- 

A  more  powerfnl  and   athletic  race  steps  of  Monsieur  Albert  like  a  lamb. 

than  the  workmen  is  scarcely  to  be  That   mysterious   personage    strode 

found  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  not,  I  boldly  forward,  chuckling  to  himself 

confess,  without  a  certain  sensation  as  he  went,  and  certainly  exhibited 

ofterror,  that  I  found  mvself  launched  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  topo- 

into  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  nncon-  graphy  of  Paris.    Once  or  twice  we 

troliabie  mob,  whose  farious  gestures  were  stopped  and  questioned ;  but  a 

testified   to   their   excitement,    and  few  cabalistic  words  finom  our  leader 

whose  brawny  arms  were  bared,  and  solved  all  difficulties,   and  we  were 

ready  for  the  work  of  slaughter.  allowed  to  proceed   amidst   general 

Considering  the  immense  military  and  vociferous  applause, 

force  which  was  known  to  be  stationed  At  length,  as  we  approached  the 

in  and  around  Paris,  it  seemed  to  me  termination  of  a  long  and  narrow 

'quite  miraculous  that  no  effective  de-  street,  we  heard  a  tremendous  shout- 

monstration  had  been  made.     Pos-  ing,  and  the  unmistakable  sounds  of 

sibly  the  troops  might  be  drawn  up  conflict. 

in  some  of  the  wider  streets  or  squares,  "  Here  come  the  Municipal  Guards !" 

but  hitherto  we  had  encountered  none,  cried  M.  Albert,  -  quickly.      **  These 

^veral  bodies  of  the  National  Guard,  fellows  fight  like  demons^  and  have  no 
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fegard  ibr  tbe  persons  of  the  pe(^e. 
follow  me,  genUemen,  this  way,  fund 
i^peedily,  if  yoa  do  not  wish  to>  be 
idioed  like  bUkac-mange  1 " 

With  these  woxds  the  ovYxier  dlv«d 
Into  a  dark  kne,  and  we  lost  me  time 
in  followiog  his  example.  I  had  no 
idea  whateyer  of  our  locality,  bni  it 
aeemed  evident  that  we  were  in  one 
ofthe  worst  quarters  ef  Paris.  Erery 
lamp  in  the  lane  had  been  broken,  so 
that  we  conld  hem  no  (minion  oi  its 
character  from  ylaimi.  a  wasy  bow* 
ever,  ankle-deep  of  mnd — a  eiremn- 
stance  by  no  means  l&ely  to  pvokmg 
the  existence  of  my  gbued  boots. 
Altogether,  I  did  not  &o  the  sitiui- 
tbn;  and,  had  it  not  been  ibr  the 
gnarantee  aa  to  M.  Albert's  respecta- 
bility, implied  from  his  acqaalntaace 
with  Monte-Chrlsto,  I  think  I  should 
have  preferred  trusting  myself  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Municipal 
Guard.  As  for  poor  Bagsby,  his 
teeth  were  going  like  castanets. 

*^  You  seem  cold,  sir,^'  said  Albert, 
HI  a  deep  and  husky  yoicot  as  we 
reached  a  part  of  the  lane  appaa^ntly 
fenced  in  by  dead  walls.  ^^  This  is  a 
wild  night  for  a  Manchester  weayer 
to  be  wandering  in  the  streets  of 
Paris!" 

^*  O  Lord  I  yon  know  me,  then?*' 
groaned  Bagsby,  with  a  piteous  ac- 
cent. 

*^  Know  yon?  ha,  ha  I"  replied  the 
other,  with  the  laugh  of  the  tiiurd  ruf- 
fian in  a  melodrama;  ^^who  does  not 
know  citizen  Bagsby,  the  delegate — 
Bagsby,  the  great  champion  of  the 
League — ^Bagsby,  the  millionnaire !" 

^^  It's  not  true,  upon  my  soul!" 
cried  Bagsby ;  *'  I  am  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  haven't  a  hundred  pounds  in 
tiie  worid  that  I  can  properly  call  my 
own." 

"The  world  wrongs  you,  then," 
said  Albert ;  "  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
yon  keep  up  the  delnsion  by  canying 
so  much  bullion  about  yon.  I  should 
flay,  now,  that  the  cluun  round  yom* 
neck  must  be  worth  some  fiffy  louis." 

Bagsby  made  no  reply,  but  clutched 
my  arm  with  the  grasp  of  a  coduttoo. 

"  This  is  a  yery  dreary  place," 
continued  Albert,  in  s  a  tone  that 
might  haye  emanated  from  a  sepul- 
chre. "  Last  winter,  three  men  were 
robbed  and  musdered  in  this  yery 
passage.    Theise  is  &  conduit  to  the 


Seine  below,  and  I  saw  the  bodies 
next  morning  m  the  Morgoe^  wiA 
thanr  throats  cut  frooi  ear  to  ear  1" 

From  a  slight  iateijeclional  soondt 
I  concluded  tiiat  Bagsby  waa  praying. 

"^Thest,"  said  tiie  onviier,  "^ave 
the  wafls  of  a  8bni|^ter-hon8e :  «b 
the  other  side  is  the  shed  whcfe  they 
ordinarily  keep  tiie  gaillotuw,  Hsve 
yon  seen  that  inyplement  yel,  Mr 
Bagsby?" 

^Mercy  on  ns,  nol"  giooaed  the 
delegate.  "^  Oh,  Mr  Albert,  ^n^oefer 
yon  are,  do  take  us  ont  of  dhk  plaee, 
or  I  am  sure  I  shall  loee  miy  reaaoftl 
If  yon  want  my  watdi,  aaj  so  it 
once,  and,  upon  my  word,  yon 
heartily  welcome." 

"Harkye,  sirrah,"  said 
Albert :  "  I  hacye  more  then  half  a 
mind  to  leaye  yon  here  all  night  for 
your  consummate  impertinence.  I 
knew  yon  from  the  yery  first  to  be  a 
thorough  poltroon ;  but  I  shaD  find  a 
|H>oper  means  of  chastising  you. 
Come  along,  sir;  we  are  past  the 
hine  now,  and  at  a  place  where  yoor 
hands  may  be  better  employedfiv  the 
liberties  of  the  people  thian  yov  head 
oyer  was  in  inyaiting  task-wwk  at 
home." 

We  now  emerged  into  an.  open 
court,  lighted  by  a  solitary  lamp.  It 
was  apparmtly  deseftedy  bi^,  en  a 
low  whistie  fix>m  MoBsienr  Albert, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  indiyidaak  in 
blouses  rushed  forth  from  the  door- 
ways and  surrounded  na.  I  ova  I 
did  not  feel  remarkably  ocmnfiNtahle 
at  the  moment ;  for  altiliongh  it  waa 
dear  to  meihat  onr  guide  had  asrely 
been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
Bagsby,  the  apparition  of  hla  confede- 
rate was  rather  sudden  and  startHng 
Ajs  for  Bagsby,  he  eyid^tiiy  expected 
no  better  fate  than  an  immediate-con- 
duct to  the  block. 

^^  You  come  late,  num  aqpiifaiair 
said  a  blonsed  yeteiam,  armed  wilh  a 
mattock.  '•''  They  haye  the  start  of 
us  aLpeady  in  the  Bue  des  Petite 
Champs." 

^^Neyer  mind,  grogmmd!  we  aie 
early  enough  for  the  ball,"  said  M. 
Albert  ^' Haye  yon  ev^ry  thing 
ready  as  I  desired?" 

"  All  ready— spades,  leyeia»  pick- 
axes, and  the  rest." 

"  Arms?" 

"Enough  to  serve  onr  prnpese^ 
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and  wc  sbalL  soob  bsve  more.  But 
who  are  these  wilh  jom  ?'* 

'^  FmtenusecB— two  bold  English- 
men,  who  are  ready  to  die  for  free- 
dom P 

^^Vwent  k»  AmgfaiSj  ti  a  h€»  les 
tjfrmu!^  shoQted  the  hlonses. 

^'  This  eitiaea,"  continued  Albert, 
Indicating'  the  nnhappy  Bagsby,  "  is 
a  Cobdenist  and  a  dei^te.  He  has 
awom  to  remain  at  the  barricades 
mtil  tiie  last  shot  is  flredy  and  to 
pknt  the  red  banner  of  the  emanci- 
pated people  npon-  its  snmmit.  His 
acid  is  thirsting  Ux  fraternity.  Bro- 
thers \  <qpai  to  him  yonr  arms.'' 

Herenpon  a  regular  scraoMe  took 
place  for  the  carcass  of  Mr  Hott^i 
jBagaby.  Never  sorely  was  so  mnch 
love  lavished  npoa  wuf  hnman  crea- 
tnre.  Patriot  after  patriot  bestowed 
•n  him  the  fnll-Javonzed  hug  of  fra- 
ternity, and  he  emerged  from  their 
msp  very  finch  m  tiie  tattered  con- 
oliioii  of  a  scarecrow. 

^^  Gire  the  citizen  delegate  a  blonse 
and  a  pickaxe,*'  qaoth  Albert,  ^^and 
tihea  hat  the  barricade.  Ton  have 
your  orders^-execote  them.  Up  with 
tile  pavement,  down  with  the  trees ; 
iBag  over  every  omnibos  and  cab  that 
eomes  in  your  way,  and  fight*  to  the 
last  drop  oi  yoar  blood  for  France 
and  her  freedom.    Away ! " 

With  a  tremendous  shout  the  pat- 
riota  ra^ed  ofi^  hurrying  Bagsby 
ak«g  with  them.  The  imfortnnate 
man  offered  no  reastanee,  but  the 
agony  depicted  on  his  face  might 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  millstone. 

Albert  remained  silent  until  the 
gnmp  were  oat  of  sight,  and  then 
borat  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

^  That  fittle  man,"  said  he,  "  wiU 
gather  some  useful  experiences  to- 
night that  may  last  him  as  long  as  he 
lives.  As  for  you,  Mr  Dunshunner, 
whose  name  and  person  are  well 
known  to  me,  I  presume  you  have 
no  ambUJoa  to  engage  in-  any  such 
architectaral  constructions  ?  *' 

I  modestly  acknowledged  my  aver- 
sion to  practical  masonry. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  ouvrier,  "  I 
suj^Mse  yon  are  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  yourself.  There  will 
be  good  ftm  in  the  streets,  if  you 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it;  at 
the  saaie  time  there  is  safety  in  stone 
walls.    'Gad,  I  think  this  will  aston- 
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idi  phiin  John !  There's  aothing  like 
it  in  hlB  Lives  of  the  Ckancdlan.  I 
don't  want,  however,  to  see  our  friend 
the  delegate  absc^ntely  sacrificed. 
Will  yoa  do  me  the  favour  to  inquire 
for  him  to-morrow  at  the  bamcade 
down  there  ?  I  wiU  answer  f<Mr  it  that 
he  does  not  make  his  escape  before 
then ;  and  now  for  Ledru  RoUim ! " 

Witii  these  words,  and  a  friendly 
nod,  the  eccentric  artisan  departed, 
at  a  pace  which  showed  how  little  his 
activity  had  been  impaired  by  years. 
Filled  with  painful  and  conflieting 
thoughts,  I  followed  the  course  of 
another  street  which  led  me  to  the 
Rue  Biv<^ 

Here  I  had  a  capital  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  The  street  was  crowded 
with  the  people  shouting,  yelling,  and 
huzzaing;  and  a  large  bod^  of  the 
National  Guard,  drawn  up  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  me,  seemed  to  be  in 
high  favour.  Indeed,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this,  on  discovering  that  the 
officer  in  command  was  no  less  a  per- 
son than  my  illustrious  friend  De  la 
Pailleterie.  He  looked  as  warlike  as  a 
Lybian  lion,  though  it  was  impossible 
to  comprehend  what  particular  section 
of  the  community  were  the  objects  of 
his  sublime  anger.  Indeed,  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  know  what  the  gen- 
tlemen in  blouses  wanted,  j^me 
were  shouting  for  reform,  as  if  that 
were  a  tangible  article  which  could  be 
banded  them  frx>m  a  window ;  others 
demanded  the  abdication  of  ministerB 
— ^rather  unreasonably  I  thought, 
since  at  that  moment  there  was  no 
vestige  of  a  ministry  in  France; 
whilst  the  most  practical  section  of 
the  mob  was  clamorous  for  the  head 
of  Gulzot.  Presently  the  shakos  and 
bright  bayonets  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  infantry  were  seen  approach- 
ing, amidst  vehement  cries  c^  ^^  Vive 
la  Ugne  1 "  They  marched  up  to  the 
National  Guard,  who  still  maintained 
their  ranks.  The  leading  officer  looked 
puzzled. 

''  Who  are  these  ?  "  he  said,  pomt- 
ing  with  his  sword  to  the  Guard. 

^^I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
Monsieur,'*  said  Monte-Christo,  step- 
ping forward,  "  tbat  these  are  the 
second  legion  of  the  National  Guard  1  ** 

^^  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale ! "  cried 
the  officer. 
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'^  Vive  la  Ligne  I "  redprocated  the 
Marqnis. 

Both  gentlemen  then  saluted,  and 
interchanged  snuff-boxes,  amidst  tre- 
mendous cheering  from  the  populace. 

«^^d  who  are  these?*'  continued 
the  officer,  pointing  to  the  blouses  on 
the  pavement. 

'^  These  are  the  people,"  replied 
Monte-Christo. 

"  They  must  disperse.  My  orders 
are  peremptory,"  said  the  regular. 

**The  National  Guard  will  protect 
them.    Monsieur,  respect  the  people ! " 

•*  They  must  disperse,"  repeated  the 
officer. 

"  They  shall  not,"  replied  Monte- 
dhristo. 

The  moment  was  critical. 

**  In  that  case,"  replied  the  officer, 
•after  a  pause,  ^*  I  shall  best  fulfil  my 
duty  by  wishing  Monsieur  a  good 
evening." 

**  You  are  a  brave  fellow ! "  cried 
the  Marquis,  sheathing  his  sabre; 
and  in  a  moment  the  warriors  were 
locked  in  a  brotherly  embrace. 

The  effect  was  electric  and  instan- 
taneous. *'*'  LfCt  us  all  fraternise ! " 
was  the  cry ;  and  regulars,  nationals, 
and  blouses,  rushed  into  each  others* 
arms.  The  union  was  complete.  Jacob 
and  Esau  coalesced  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  explanation.  Ammuni- 
tion was  handed  over  by  the  troops 
without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  in 
return  many  bottles  of  vtn  ordinaire 
were  produced  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  milltaiy.  No  man  who  witnessed 
that  scene  could  have  any  doubt  as  to 
•the  final  result  of  the  movement. 

Presently,  however,  a  smart  fusil- 
lade was  heard  to  the  right.  The  cry 
4irose,  ^^They  are  assassinating  the 
people!  to  the  barricades!  to  the 
barricades ! "  and  the  whole  multi- 
tude swept  vehemently  forward  to- 
wards the  place  of  contest.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  my  anxiety  to  behold  the 
j^ncontre  in  which  my  friend  bore  so 
distinguished  a  part,  I  had  pressed  a 
little  further  forwards  than  was  pru- 
dent, and  I  now  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  an  infuriated  gang  of  work- 
men, and  urged  irresistibly  onwards 
to  the  nearest  barricade. 

^^  Thou  hast  no  arms,  comrade ! " 
cried  agigantic  butcher,  whostrodebe- 
jside  me  armed  with  an  enormous  axe  ; 
"  here — take  this ;  *'  and  he  thrust  a 


sabre  into  my  hand ;  "  take  this,  and 
strike  home  for  la  Patrie  !  " 

I  muttered  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  gift,  and  tried  to  look  as  like 
a  patriot  as  possible. 

**  Teie  dt  Robespitrre  !  "  cried 
another.  *'Thls  is  better  than  pay- 
ing taxes !  A  has  la  Garde  J/mjuci- 
pHe  !  h  bos  tons  les  tyrans  !  ** 

''  TeU  dt  Brissotr  exclaimed  I,  hi 
return,  thinking  it  no  unwise  plan  to 
invoke  the  Manes  of  some  of  the  ear- 
lier heroes.  This  was  a  sUght  mb- 
take 

''  Quoif  Gtrondrnf"  cried  the 
butcher,  with  a  ferocious  scowl. 

"  Non;  corps  de  Marai!'^  I 
shouted. 

*^  Bon!  embrassez-moi  doncy  eamo' 
radeV^  said  the  butcher,  and  so  we 
reached  the  barricade. 

Here  the*  game  was  going  on  m 
earnest.  The  barricade  had  been 
thrown  up  hastily  and  imperfectly, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  the  Muni- 
cipalGuard — ^who,  by  the  way,bdiaved 
throughoutwith  much  intr^diCy— was 
attempting  to  dislodge  the  rioters.  In 
fact,  they  had  almost  succeeded.  Sooie 
ten  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  perdi- 
ed  upon  the  top  of  the  pOe,  had  been 
shot  down,  and  no  one  seemed  anxious 
to  supply>their  place  on  that  bad  emi- 
nence. In  vain  my  Mend  diebvtcfaer 
waved  his  axe,  and  shonted  **  Em 
avant!^^  A  considerable  nomber  of 
voices,  indeed,  took  np  the  cry,  but  a 
remarkable  reluctance  was  exhibited 
in  setting  the  salutary  example.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  passage 
would  have  been  cleared ;  when  all  of 
a  sudden,  from  the  interior  of  a  cabri- 
olet, which  formed  a  sort  of  parapet  to 
the  embankment,  emerged  a  ghastly 
figure,  streaming  with  gore,  and 
grasping  the  drapeou  rouge,  I  never 
was  more  petrified  in  my  life — then 
coidd  be  no  donbt  of  the  man — it  was 
Hutton  Bagsby  1 

For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  npoB 
the  tossing  multitude  beneath.  Tlieie 
was  a  bridf  pause,  and  even  the  sol- 
diers, awed  by  his  mtrepidity,  fore- 
bore  to  fire.  At  last,  however,  they 
i-aised  their  muskets;  when,  with  a 
hoarse  scream,  Bagsby  leaped  from 
the  barricade,  and  alighted  nninjnred 
on  the  street.  Had  Mars  desooided 
in  person  to  lead  the  insnirection,  be 
could  not  have  done  better. 
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*'  Ah^  le  brave  Anglais!  Ah,  le  dd' 
pule  uUrqpide  I  A  la  recousse  !  "  was 
the  cry,  and  a  torrent  of  hnman  beings 
mshed  headlong  over  the  barricade. 

No  power  on  earth  could  bare  re- 
«8ted  that  terrific  charge.  TheMani- 
cipal  Guards  were  scattoned  like  chaff 
before  the  wind ;  some  were  cut  down, 
and  others  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Nationals.  Lilce  the  rest, 
I  had  leaped  the  embankment ;  but 
not  being  anxious  to  distinguish  my- 
self in  single  combat,  I  paused  at  the 
spot  where  Bagsby  had  fallen.  There 
I  fbond  the  illustrious  delegate  stretch- 
ed upon  the  ground,  still  grasping  the 
glorious  colours.  I  stooped  down  and 
examined  the  body,  but  I  could  dis- 


coTer  no  wound.  The  blood  that  stain- 
ed his  forehead  was  evidently  not  his 
own. 

I  loosened  his  neckcloth  to  give  him 
air,  but  still  there  were  no  signs  of 
animation.  A  crowd  soon  gathered 
around  us — the  victors  were  returning 
from  the  combat. 

*'*'  He  will  never  fight  more  I "  said 
the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
whom  I  now  recognised  among  the 
combatants.  ^*  He  has  led  us  on  for 
the  last  time  to  victory  I  Alas  for  the 
adopted  child  of  France!  Un  vrai 
heros  !  11  est  mart  sur  le  <Jiamp  de  ba- 
taille !  Messieurs,  I  propose  that  we 
decree  for  our  departed  comrade  the 
honours  of  a  pubUc  funeral ! " 


CHAPTXR  XV. 


THI  TUZLLianS. 


**  How  do  vou  feel  yourself  to-day, 
Mr  Bagsby  ?  "  said  I,  as  I  entered  the 
apartment  of  that  heroic  individual  on 
the  following  morning;  ^*you  made  a 
▼eiy  close  shave  of  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
Eng^e  Sue  wanted  to  have  you 
stretched  upon  a  shutter,  and  carried 
in  procession  as  a  victim  through  all 
the  streets  of  Paris.'' 

"  Victim  indeed ! "  replied  Bagsby 
manipulating  the  small  of  his  back, 
^*  I've  been  quite  enough  victimised 
already.  Hanged  if  I  don't  get  that 
Tillain  Albert  impeached  when  I  reach 
England,  that's  idl !  I  worked  among 
them  with  the  pickaxe  till  my  arms 
were  neariy  broken,  and  the  only 
thanks  I  got  was  to  be  shot  at  like  a 
popinjay." 

"Nay,  Mr  Bagsby,  you  have 
covered  yourself  with  glory.  Every 
one  says  that  but  for  you  the  barri- 
cade would  inevitably  have  been  car- 
ried." 

**  They  m^;ht  have  carried  it  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  aught  that  I 
caredf "  replied  Bag^y.  *^  Catch  me 
fraternising  again  with  any  of  them  ; 
a  disreputable  set  of  scoundrels  with 
never  a  shirt  to  their  back." 

"  Yon  forget,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I : 
«( Mr  Cobden  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  the  most  affectionate  and  domes- 
ticated people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

"Did  Cobden  say  that?"  cried 


Bagsby :  "  then  he's  a  greater  hum- 
bug than  I  took  him  to  be,  and  that 
is  saying  not  a  little.  He'll  never 
get  another  testimonial'  out  of  me,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  pray,  how  did  I 
come  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  were  just  about  to  be 
treated  to  a  public  funeral,  when  very 
fortunatdy  yon  exhibited  some  symp- 
toms of  resuscitation,  and  a  couple  of 
hairy  patriots  carried  you  to  my  lodg- 
ings. Your  exertions  had  been  too 
much  for  you.  I  must  confess,  Afr 
Bagsby,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
so  bloodthirsty  a  personage." 

"  Me  bloodthhrsty ! "  cned  Bagsby, 
"  Lord  bless  you  I  I  am  like  to  faint 
whenever  I  cut  myself  in  shaving. 
Guns  and  swords  are  my  perfect  abo- 
mination, and  I  don't  think  I  could 
bring  myself  to  fire  at  a  sparrow." 

"  Come,  come  I  you  do  yourself  in- 
justice. I  shall  never  forget  the  bril- 
liant manner  in  which  you  charged 
down  the  barricade." 

"All  lean  tell  you  is,  that  I  was  deu- 
cedly  glad  to  hide  myself  in  one  of  the 
empty  coaches.  But  when  a  bullet  came 
splash  through  the  pannel  within  two 
inches  of  my  ear,  I  found  the  place  was 
getting  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  scram- 
bled out.  I  had  covered ,  myself  with 
one  of  their  red  rags  by  way  of  con- 
cealment, and  I  suppose  I  brought  it 
out  with  me.  As  to  jumping  down, 
you  will  allow  it  was  full  time  to  do 
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that,  when  llftj  feDowB  were  takinga 
deliberate  aim  with  their  gims.'' 

'^  Yon  are  too  modest,  Mr  BagaftFf ; 
and,  notwithstaDding  all  jovr  dis- 
daimen,  yov  haye  guned  a  niehe  in 
kistorjasaiiero.  But  oome ;  this  may 
be  a  buy  day,  and  it  is  already  late. 
Do  yon  think  you  caA  manage  any 
breakfast?" 

''  ru  tiy,"  said  Bagsby ;  and,  to  do 
him  JQstice,  he  did. 

Ow  meal  condaded,  I  propoeed  a 
famUe,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  of  which  both  of  ns 
were  thorongUy  ignorant.  Bagsby, 
howerer,  was  extremely  adverse  to 
leRving  1^  house.  He  had  a  strong 
impression  that  he  wonld  be  again  kid- 
napped, and  pressed  into  active  ser- 
vice; in  which  case  he  positively 
afltoied  that  he  would  incontinently 
give  up  the  ghost. 

"  Can't  you  stay  comfortably  here," 
said  he,  "  and  let's  have  a  little  bot- 
tled porter?  These  foreign  chaps  can 
sorely  fight  their  own  battles  without 
you  or  me ;  and  that  leads  me  to  ask 
if  you  know  the  cause  of  all  tiiis  dis- 
tnibance.  Hanged  if  I  understand 
any  thing  about  it  I " 

^'  I  believe  it  mainly  proceeds  from 
tbe  King  having  forbidden  some  of 
the  deputies  to  dine  together  is 
]mbl]c." 

^^  Yon  don't  say  so ! "  cried  Bagsby  : 
^^  what  an  old  fool  he  must  be  1  Blowed 
if  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  chair  in 
person,  and  sent  tiiem  twelve  dozen 
of  champagne  to  drink  my  health." 

'^  Kings,  Mr  Bagsby,  are  rarely 
endowed  with  a  laige  proportion  of 
such  sagacity  as  yours.  But  really  we 
must  go  forth  and  look  a  little  about 
ns.  It  is  past  mid-day,  and  I  cannot 
hear  any  firing.  You  may  rely  upon 
it  that  the  contest  has  been  settled  in 
one  way  or  another— eitiier  the  people 
have  been  appeased,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  the  troops  have  sided  with  them. 
We  must  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
information." 

*^Yon  may  do  as  yon  like,"  said 
Bagsby,  ^^  but  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I'm  off  for  Havre  thia  blessed  after- 
noon." 

'^My  dear  «r,  yon  cannot.  No  pass- 
ports can  be  obtained  just  now,  and 
the  mob  has  taken  up  the  raU- 
xoads." 

^^  What  an  idiot  I  was  ever  to  come 
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here ! "  gioaaei  Bag^, 
me!  most  I  centkma  in 
tiiieves^  whetber  I  wil  or 

^  I  an  afraid  there  ia  BO 
But   yon  jndge   the  Pi 
hastily,  Mr  Bagsby.    I 
have  respeeted  your 

*^  Ay,  but  yon  heard 
said  aboBt  the  alandrter< 
declare  he  abnoat  IrigkC 
fits.    Bnt  where  are  yon 
Ont^tobesve.  Myon 
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""NotL  Who  known  but  Oeyacf 
take  a  fiuu^  to  seA  ftr  sae  keffe^ad 
csnyme  awayagamt  IwoB^part 
with  the  only  Englishman  I  know  in 
Pans,  though  I  think  it  wonld  be  aMxe 
sensible  to  remain  quietly  where  we 
are." 

We  threw  ourselves  into  the  stream 
of  people  which  was  rapidly  setting  in 
towards  the  Tuilleries.  Great  events 
seemed  to  have  happened,  or  at  all 
events  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
The  troops  were  nowhere  to  bo 
They  had  vanished  frooL  the  dlylike 
magic 

''  Bon  jmur^  Citoyen  Bagai^;'*  aaid 
a  harsh  voice,  immediately  biiliind  n. 
^^  I  hear  high  aocovnte  o€  year  vakwr 
yesterday  at  Ae  bazricadeaw  Ailov 
me  to  congratulate  yon  on 
revolotionai^  expeiunont." 

^^  I  turned  ronnd,  and 
the  sarcastic  smile  of  M.  Attart  the 
on vrier.  He  was  rather  better  dseaaid 
than  on  the  nrevioaa  eveningt  and 
had  a  tiicolored  sash  bound  aroadUi 
waist.  With  him  was  a  crawd  if 
persons  evidently  in  attendance. 

''  Should  you  Uke,  Mr  Bags^,  t» 
enter  the  service  of  the  Repfnblk?  far 
such,  I  have  the  honour  to  intern  you, 
France  is  now,"  oentinned  the 
onvrier.  ^^  We  shafl  need  a  few  pcac- 
tv*-flj  heads—" 

''  Oh  dear  I  I  knew  what  it 
all  come  to  I"  groaned  Bagiriiy. 

^^  Don't  misapprehend  me — ^I 
heads  to  assist  no  in  our  new 
merdal  arrangements.  Now,  aa  free- 
trade  has  succeeded  so  reaaarkably 
well  in  Britain,  perhaps  yon  wodd 
not  object  to  communicate  aenw  of 
your  experiences  to  M.  Crteien, 
who  is  now  my  colleagne  ?  " 

''  Your  colleague,  M.  idbart  ?" 
said  I. 

^^  Exactly  so.     I  ham  the  henour 
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to  be  one  of  tkemftttbers  of  tke  Pro- 
-wkkfotl  €rO¥exBineni  of  France." 

*^  An  I  IB  Bay  senees  or  not  ?  " 
noMered  Ba^sby.  ^*  (^  rar,  whoerer 
yon  are,  do  be  a  food  feUow  fer  oace, 
asd  Mine  set  home  I  Ipronueeyofi,  I 
diaO  BOl  say  aword  about  this  bofiineas 
on  the  otiMtr  nde  of  the  Chamiel." 

^Fkr  be  it  from  me  to  lay  any 
xestraint  vpon  yoar  freedom  of  speedi, 
Mr  Bagsby.  So,  then,  I  conekide 
yon  re&Be?  Well,  be  it  sa  After 
aD^  I  daresay  Cr^nuenx  will  get  on 
Teiy  weB  without  yoa." 

•*  But  pr^,  M.  Albert— eoe-wcwd," 
aaid  L  ^^  You  moitioaed  a  re- 
public—" 

^I  did.  B  hw  been  estabHshed 
far  aa  hour.  Loaia  Philippe  has  ab- 
dkatedy  vrd  in  all  probability  is  by 
tills  time  half  a  leagne  beyond  the 
barrier.  Iba  Dadieaa  of  Orleans 
came  down  with  her  son  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Depvtiesy  and  I  really  believe 
^erewookihaire  been  a  regency;  for 
tiie  gananliy  of  Pranee  was  moved, 
and  Barrot  was  determined  on  the 
point.  little  Ledm  RoUin,  however, 
aaved  ns  from  half  meaenres.  Bollin 
»  a  dever  fSoUow,  witit  the  soni  oi  a 
Bobespiarre;  and,  seeing  how  mat- 
ters were  likely  te^  go,  he  quietly 
dipped  to  tiie  door,  uid  admitted  a 
B^Bct  nomber  of  our  friends  from  the 
banicadeB.  That  pvt  a  stop  to  the 
talki^.  Yea  have  no  idea  how  qniet 
gentlemen  become  in  the  presence  of 
a  mob  witii  loaded  mnakets.  Their 
hearts  Med  them;  tiie  depoldes  gra- 
dually withdrew,  and  a  republic  was 
proclaimed  by  the  sovereign  will  of 
tiie  peeplci.  I  am  jast  on  my  way  to 
the  Hotel  da  TiUe,  to  assist  in  consoli- 
dating tiie  goverament." 

'' JSofi  voyagu,  U.  Albert !" 

^  Oh^  we  shall  do  it,  sure  enou|^h  I 
Bat  here  we  are  near  the  Tnillenes. 
Peihapai  gentiemen^  you  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  amusements  which  are 
going  on  ycauter,  and  to  dnnk  pros- 
perity to  tiie  new  Republic  in  a  glass 
of  Louis  Philippe's  old  Clos  Yougeot. 
If  so,  do  not  let  me  detain  you. 
Adieu  I"  And,  wdth  a  spasmodic 
twitdi  of  his  noae,  the  eccentric 
onvrier  departed. 

^*  WeUI  what  things  one  does  see 
abroad^ to  be  surer' said  Bagsby:  ^*I 
recoUect  him  quite  well  at  the  time  of 
tiie  Kefonn  Bitt— ** 


^'  Huflh^  my  dear  Ba^by !"  said  I, 
i^This  is  not  the  moHnent  nor  the 
place  for  any  remiaiscesces  of  the 
kind." 

Certainly  the  aspect  of  what  was 
going  forward  in  front  of  the  TniOenes 
was  eaooi^  to  drive  aU  miner  me- 
mories from  the  head  of  any  man.  A 
huge  bonfire  was  blazing  in  the  midst 
of  the  square  opposite  the  Place  da 
Carrousel,  and  several  thousands  of 
the  populace  woe  dancing  round  st 
like  demons^  It  was  fed  by  the  royal 
carriages,  the  furniture  of  tiie  state- 
rooms, and  every  combustiMe  article 
which  could  in  any  way  be  identified 
with  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  windows 
of  the  palace  were  flung  open,  and 
hangings,  curtains,  and  tapestries  of 
silk  and  golden  tissue,  were  pitched 
into  the  square  amidst  shouts  of  glee 
that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of 
an  upholsterer.  It  was  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  destruction.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  a  certain  appearance 
of  honesty  preserved.  The  people 
might  destrcTf  to  any  amount  thiey  ^ 
pleased,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  appropriate.  The  man  who  smashed 
a  mirror  or  shattered  a  cost^  vase 
into  flinders  was  a  patriot,  —  he  who- 
helped  himself  to  an  inkstand  was 
denouneed  as  an  ignominious  thief. 
I  saw  one  poor  devil,  whose  famished 
appearance  bore  miserable  testimony 
to  his  poverty,  arrested  and  searched; 
a  pair  of  paste  buckles  was  found 
upon  him,  and  he  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  gardens,  and  shot  by 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  who,  five* 
minutes  before,  had  deliberatelv  slit 
some  valaable  pictures  into  ribbons  t 
Every  moment  the  crowd  was  receiv- 
ing accession  from  without,  and  the 
bonfire  materials  from  within.  At 
last,  amidst  tremendous  acclamations^ 
the  throne  itself  was  catapulted  into 
the  square,  and  the  last  symbol  of 
royalty  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashea. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  extremely 
uninviting  that  I  regretted  having 
come  so  far,  and  suggested  to  Bagsby 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy. 
Several  of  the  citizens  who  were  now 
dancing  democratic  polkas  round  the 
embers,  had  been  very  active  parti- 
sans at  the  barricade  on  the  evening 
before,  and,  as  ill-lack  would  have  it, 
recogxdsed  their  revivified  champion. 
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*'  Trots  miUerognonsr  exclaimed 
my  revolationary  friend  the  batcher, 
^^here^s  the  brave  little  Englishman 
that  led  us  on  so  gallantly  against  the 
Municipal  Guard  I  How  is  it  with  thee, 
my  fire-eater,  my  stout  swallower  of 
bullets  ?  Art  thou  sad  that  there  is 
no  more  work  for  thee  to  do  ?  Cheer 
np,  citizen  1  we  shall  be  at  the  fix)n- 
tiers  before  long;  and  then  who  knows 
bnt  theltepublic  may  reward  thee  with 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France !" 

^^  Plus  de  mardchauxP^  cried  a 
tmculent  chiffonier,  who  was  trucu- 
lently picking  a  marrow-bone  with  his 
knife.  '*  Such  fellows  are  worth  no- 
thing except  to  betray  the  people. 
I  waited  to  have  a  shot  at  old  Soult 
yesterday,  but  the  rascal  would  not 
show  face!" 

*<  Never  mind  him,  citizen,''  said  the 
butcher,  *'  we  all  know  P^re  Pomme- 
de-terre.  Bnt  thou  lookest  pale  I  Ait 
thirsty?  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  thee  where  old  Macaire  keeps 
his  cellar.  France  will  not  grudge  a 
flask  to  so  brave  a  patriot  as  thyself." 

"  Ay,  ay !  to  the  cellar — to  the 
cellar !"  exclaimed  some  fifty  voices. 

"iSXfencc,  mes  enfans!^^  cried  the 
butcher,  who  evidently  had  ah*eady 
reconnoitred  the  interior  of  the  sub- 
terranean vaults.  *^Let  us  do  all 
things  in  order.  As  Citizen  Lamartine 
remarked,  let  virtue  go  hand  in  hand 
with  liberty,  and  let  us  apply  ourselves 
serioiisly  to  the  consummation  of  this 
great  work.  We  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fraternising  with  the  world. 
We  see  amongst  us  an  Englishman 
who  last  night  devoted  his  tremendous 
energies  to  France.  We  thought 
he  had  fallen,  and  were  about  to  give 
him  public  honours.  Let  us  not  be 
more  unmindful  of  the  living  than  the 
dead.  Here  he  stands,  and  I  now 
propose  that  he  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  to  the  royal — 
peste! — I  mean  the  republican  cellar, 
and  that  we  there  drink  to  the  con- 
fusion of  an  rank,  and  the  union  of  all 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  universal 
brotherhood !" 

"Agreed!  agreed!**  shouted  the 
mob ;  and  for  the  second  time  Bagsby 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  entire 
fraternisation.  He  was  then  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  some  half- 
dozen  patriots,  notwithstanding  a 
melancholy  howl,  by  which  he  intend- 


ed to  express  diswprobation  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  i  was  pressed  into 
the  service  as  interpreter,  and  took 
care  to  attribute  his  disclaimer  solely 
to  an  excess  of  modesty. 

"  Thou  also  wert  at  the  Imricade 
last  night,"  swd  the  butcher.  "Thou, 
too,  hast  struck  a  blow  forFranee. 
Come  along.  Let  us  cement  with 
wine  the  fraternity  that  originated  in 
blood  1 " 

So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  we  all  rushed  towards  the  Tnll- 
leries.  I  would  have  given  a  trifle  to 
to  have  been  lodged  at  that  moment 
in  the  filthiest  tenement  of  the  Cow- 
caddens ;  but  any  thing  like  resistanoe 
was  of  course  utterly  oat  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  we  thronged,  a  tnmnltnous 
rabble  of  men  and  women,  throt^ 
the  portal  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
across  the  halls,  and  along  the  galleries, 
all  of  them  bearing  already  lamentable 
marks  of  violence,  outrage,  and  dese- 
cration. Here  was  a  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  a  masteroiece  by  Horace 
Yemet,  literally  riddled  with  balls; 
there  a  statue  of  some  ^nce,  de- 
capitated by  the  blow  of  a  hammer; 
and  in  another  place  the  fragments  of 
a  magnificent  vase,  which  had  been 
the  gift  of  an  emperor.  Crowds  of 
people  were  sitting  or  lying  in  the 
state  apartments,  eating,  drinkiiig, 
smoking,  and  singing  obscene  ditties, 
or  wantonly  but  deliberately  poisning 
the  work  of  dismemberment.  And 
but  a  few  hours  before,  this  had  been 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Barri- 
cades! 

Down  we  went  to  the  cellars,  which 
by  this  time  were  tolerably  dear,  as 
most  of  the  previous  visitors  had  pre- 
ferred the  plan  of  enjoying  the  ab- 
stracted fluid  in  the  upper  and  loftier 
apartments.  But  such  was  not  the 
view  of  Monsieur  Destripes  the 
butcher,  or  of  his  friend  Fomne- 
de-terre.  These  experienced  bsc- 
chanals  preferred  remaining  at  head- 
quarters, on  the  principle  that  tbt 
seance  ought  to  be  declared  perma- 
nent. Bagsby,  as  the  individual  least 
competent  to  enforce  order,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  seated  upon 
a  kilderkin  of  Bordeaux,  with  a 
spigot  as  the  emblem  of  authority. 
Then  began  a  scene  of  brutal  and 
undisgtused  reveliy.  Casks  were 
tapped  for  a  single  samjde,  and  their 
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contents  allowed  to  ran  out  in  streams 
npon  the  floor.  Bottles  were  smashed 
in  consequence  of  the  exceeding 
scarcity  of  cork-screws,  and  the  finest 
vintage  of  the  Gdte  d*Or  and  of 
Champagne,  were  poured  like  water 
down  throats  hitherto  unconscious  of 
any  snch  generous  beyerage. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  what  fol- 
lowed—indeed I  could  not  possibly 
do  justice  to  the  eloquence  of  M. 
Pomme-de-terro,  or  the  accomplish- 
jnents  of  several  poissardes,  who  had 
accompanied  us  in  our  expedition, 
and  now  favoured  us  with  sundry 
erotic  ditties,  popular  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine.  With  these  ladies  Bagsby 
seemed  very  popular:  indeed,  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
body-gnard  around  his  person. 

Sick  of  the  whole  scene,  I  availed 
mys^  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  from  that  tainted  atmosphere ; 
and,  after  traversing  most  of  the 
state  apartments,  and  several  corridors, 
I  found  myself  in  a  part  of  the  palace 
which  had  evidentiy  been  occupied  by 
some  of  those  who  were  now  fleeing 
as  exiles  towards  a  foreign  land.  The 
hand  of  the  spoiler  also  had  been  here, 
but  he  was  gone.  It  was  a  miserable 
thing  to  witness  the  desolation  of 
these  apartments.  The  bed  whereon 
a  princess  had  lain  the  night  before, 
was  now  tossed  and  tumbled  by  some 
mde  ruffian,  the  curtains  were  torn 
down,  the  gardes-de-robe  broken 
open,  and  a  hundred  articles  of 
female  i^parel  and  luxury  were 
Bcatt^ed  carelessly  upon  the  floor. 
The  setting  sun  of  Februa^  gleamed 
through  the  broken  windows,  and 
rendered  the  heartless  work  of  spolia- 
tion more  distinct  and  apparent.  I 
picked  up  one  handkerehief,  still  wet, 
it  might  be  with  tears,  and  on  the 
comer  of  it  was  embroidered  a  royal 
cypher. 

I,  who  was  not  an  insurgent,  almost 
felt  that,  in  penetrating  through  these 
rooms,  I  was  doing  violence  to  the 
sanctity  of  misfortune.  Where,  on  the 
coming  night,  might  rest  the  head  of 
her  who,  a  few  hours  before,  had  lain 
upon  that  pillow  of  down  ?  For  the 
shelter  of  what  obscure  and  stifling 
hut  might  she  be  forced  to  exchange 
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the  noble  ceiling  of  a  palace?  This 
much  I  had  gathered,  that  all  the  roval 
family  had  not  succeeded  in  makmg 
their  escape.  Some  of  the  ladies  had 
been  seen,  with  no  protectors  by  their 
side,  shrieking  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd ;  but  the  cry  of  woe  was  that 
day  too  general  to  attract  attention, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  older  chivaliy 
of  France  had  passed  away.  Where 
was  the  husband  at  the  hour  when 
the  wife  was  struggling  in  that  rout 
of  terror? 

I  turned  into  a  side  passage,  and 
opened  another  door.  It  was  a  small 
room  which  apparently  had  escaped 
observation.  Every  thing  here  bore 
token  of  the  purity  of  feminine  taste. 
The  little  bed  was  untouched :  there 
were  flowers  in  the  window,  a  breviary 
upon  the  table,  and  a  crucifix  sus- 
pended on  the*wall.  The  poor  young 
inmate  of  this  place  had  been  also 
summoned  from  her  sanctuary,  never 
more  to  enter  it  again.  As  I  came 
in,  a  littie  bird  in  a  cage  raised  a  loud 
twittering,  and  began  to  beat  itself 
against  the  wires.  The  seed-box 
was  empty,  and  the  last  drop  of  water 
had  been  finished.  In  a  revolution 
such  as  this,  it  is  the  fate  of  favourites 
to  be  neglected. 

The  poor  thing  was  perishing  of 
hunger.  I  had  no  food  to  give  it, 
but  I  opened  the  cage  and  the  window, 
and  set  it  free.  With  a  shrill  note  of 
Joy,  it  darted  off  to  the  trees,  happier 
than  its  mistress,  now  thrown  upon 
the  merey  of  a  rude  and  selfish  world. 
I  looked  down  upon  the  scene  beneath. 
The  river  was  flowing  tranqmlly  to 
the  sea;  the  first  breezes  of  spring 
were  moving  through  the  trees,  just 
beginning  to  burgeon  and  expand; 
the  sun  was  sinking  amidst  the  golden 
clouds  tranquilly — ^no  sign  in  heaven 
or  earth  betokened  that  on  that  day 
a  mighty  monarchy  had  fallen.  The 
roar  of  Paris  was  hushed ;  the  work  of 
desolation  was  over;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, its  first  day  would  dawn  upon 
the  infant  Republic. 

"May  Heaven  -  shelter  the  unfor- 
tunate !"  I  exclaimed;  "  and  may  my 
native  land  be  long  preserved  from 
the  visitation  of  a  calamity  like 
this!" 
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TWO  rSOTWOKAL  OOTSUI 


I  awoke  upon  t;he  monow  im- 
pressed with  that  strange  Bensatioii 
which  Is  so  apt  to  occur  after  the  first 
idgfat's  repose  in  a  new  and  Tinfainiliar 
locality.  I  could  not  for  some  time 
remember  where  I  was.  The  events 
of  l^e  two  last  days  beset  me  Uke  the 
recollections  of  an  unhealthy  dneam, 
I«odaced  by  the  agency  of  ofnates; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  oould  per- 
finade  myself  that  I  had  passed  the 
ni^t  beneath  the  roof  of  the  famous 
Tmlleries. 

'^  Alter  all,"  thought  I,  ^^  the  event 
may  be  an  interesting,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  one,  in  this  tran- 
aitory  world  of  ours.  Louis  XV  JL, 
Napoleon,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe^ 
and  Dunshnnner,  have  by  turns  oc- 
cupied the  palace,  and  none  of  them 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  it 
In  perpetuity  to  their  issue.  Since 
abdication  is  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
shall  even  follow  the  example  of  my 
royaJ  predecessors,  and  bolt  with  as 
mneh  expedition  as  possible ;  for,  to 
sa^  the  truth,  I  am  getting  tired  oi 
this  turmoil,  and  I  think,  with  Sir  Sjen- 
neth  of  Scotland,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Clyde  would  sound  {feasant- and 
grateful  in  mine  ear." 

A  very  slight  toilet  sufficed  for  the 
occasion^  and  I  sallied  forth  with  the 
fuU  intention  of  making  my  imme- 
diate escape.  This  was  not  so  easy. 
I  encountered  no  one  in  the  corridors, 
but  as  I  opened  the  door  of  the  SaUe 
des  Trophees,  a  din  of  many  voices 
burst  upon  my  ears.  A  number  of 
persons  occupied  the  hall,  apparently 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  an  extem- 
pore breakfast.  To  my  infinite  dis- 
gust, I  recognised  my  quondam  ac- 
quaintances of  the  cellar. 

^^Ahal  thou  art  still  here  then, 
citijBen  ?  "  cried  Monsieur  Destripes, 
who  was  inflicting  huge  gashes  upon 
a  ham,  filched,  probably,  firom  the 
royal  buttery.  "By  my  faith  we 
thought  thou  had^st  given  us  the  slip. 
Never  mind — we  are  not  likdy  to 
part  soon ;  so  sit  thee  down  and  par- 
take of  our  republican  cheer." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  busi- 
ness requires  my  presence  elsewhere." 


«'Let  it  keep  till  it  oool  tten,"  re- 
plied the  other.  *'  Snffioe  k  to  aay, 
that  no  man  quits  tins  hall  tffl  the 
whole  of  US  march  out  m  mane.  Say 
I  r^t,  brodier  Fonmie-de-tem?  ** 

«' Just  80,''  npllad  tbe  cUftnier, 
toaiiiig  off  his  draaght  fipom  aa  oaa- 
ment of VeMtitti  ^Lasi.  ^Wekave 
built  up  a  second  barricade,  aad  ksve 
sworn  never  to  suireader.^ 

'« How  is  this,  gentlemeii?  "  said  L 

«'Yca  mnst  know,  or,"  raolied  a 
meagre-looking  personagie,  wmi  I 
aftenraids  aseertaiaed  to  be  a  iMBber, 
"  that  the  liberty  of  tbe  peopfe  is  not 
yetsecnie.  Last  mg^wlien  we  were 
in  the  ceiUar,  a  large  body  of  the  Ka- 
tkmal  Onardcame,  by  orden  of  the 
Provisional  GovernmeBt,  and  eyeeted 
the  whole  of  oar  compatiiote  fran  the 
npper  stories  of  the  TidUaia.  'Qas 
we  bdd  to  be  a  dear  infraethm  of  te 
barter,  for  all  public  hnildiagB  are 
declared  to  be  tiie  pn^wrty  of  the 
people.  FortanateK^wee9ei4>6dlhar 
notuse,  but  being  determiaad  to  re- 
assert the  ririits  of  Franoe,  we  have 
barricaded  me  staiicaae  iriiM^  leads 
to  this  haU,  and  are  zesQlved  to  nam- 
tain  our  post" 

^^  Bravely  spoken,  old  SaigDe-ds- 
nezl"  cried  the  batcher;  «^aad  a 
jollier  company  yon  won't  find  any 
where.  Here  are  ladles  for  society, 
wiae  for  the  drinking,  proviahMa  ta 
last  US  a  week;  and  wluit  wowhi  yoa 
wish  lor  mora?  OaU  mSBt  kae&m! 
I  donbt  if  Loois 
himself  half  so  nnch."' 

^^  Bat  really,  geiUlemeih— " 

^Sacrey  no  nmtinyl"  cried  Urn 
butcher;  ^^don't  we  know  that  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people  mut  be 
nmcted?  There  is  thy  ficie^  there, 
as  nappy  as  may  be ;  go  lOUBd  and 
profit  by  his  example." 

Sura  enoujrii  I  disooTered  poor 
Bagflby  extended  in  a  comer  of  the 
haU.  The  orgies  of  last  evenhig  were 
sufficient  to  accomit  for  his  haggsd 
countenance  and  blood-ahot  eyea,  hat 
hfljdly  ibr  the  multitndiiiOQa  oalhs 
which  he  ejaculated  from  time  to 
time.  Beside  him  sat  a  bloated 
poissarde,  who  was  evidentlj 
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of  Ids  person,  and  tended  him 
Willi  all  tkat  derotion  which  Ib  the 
characteristic  of  the  gentler  sex.  As 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  to 
hold  any  intelligible  conversation,  the 
lady  contrived  to  supply  Kb  place  by 
a  syaftem  of  endearing  paotomiaie. 
SometoieB  die  patted  Bagaby  on  the 
che^  then  ehirapped  as  a  gul  aught 
do  when  coaxing  a  bird  to  open  its 
montiEi,  aad  toocasionally  endeay(Hired 
to  insinuate  morsels  of  garlic  and 
meat  between  his  lips. 

^Oh,  IfrDnnahmmerl  save  me 
from  thSs  hag!^  muttered  Bagsby. 
^*I  have  sii»  a  sjdiCtlDg  headach, 
aad  she  will  insist  on  poisoning  me 
with  her  confoanded  trash  t  Fangh, 
how  she  smells  of  eels!  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear!  is  th^e  no  way  oi  getting 
out  ?  The  barricades  ami  the  fighlang 
are  nothing  compared  to  this  1  ** 

^  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Bagsby,**  said  I, 
^' there  is  no  remedy  bnt  patience. 
Car  friends  here  seem  qnite  deter- 
mined to  hold  oat,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  th&f  wonld  nse  little  c^emony, 
did  we  inake  any  show  of  resistance.'* 

^'  I  know  that  well  enongh  1  **  said 
Bagsby :  '^  they  wanted  to  hang  me 
last  m^ht,  because  I  made  a  run  to 
the  door :  only,  the  women  would  not 
let  them.  What  do  you  want,  yon 
old  harridan?  I  wish  you  would  take 
your  fingers  from  my  neck  I " 

'*€fe  cher  bourgeois  T^  murmured 
the  poissaide :  ^'  c^est  tut  mkkani  drole^ 
mm  antzjoHV* 

^'Upon  my  word,  Mr  Bagsby,  I 
thiidc  you  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late yourself  on  your  conquest.  At 
all  events,  don*t  make  enemies  of  the 
women;  f<n-,  heaven  knows,  we  are  in 
a  very  ticklish  situation,  and  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  sev^nl  of  those 
feDows.** 

^'If  ever  I  get  home  again,"  sud 
Bagi^y,  "m  renounce  my  errors, 
turn  Tory,  go  regulady  to  church, 
and  pray  for  the  Queen.  Pve  had 
enough  of  liberty  to  last  me  the  rest 
<^  my  natural  lifetime.  But,  I  say, 
my  dear  friend,  couldn't  you  just  rid 
me  of  this  woman  for  half  an  hour  or 
so?  You  will  find  her  a  nice  chatty 
sort  of  person;  cmly,  I  don't  quite 
comprehend  what  she  says.*' 

'^Utterly  impossible,  hfr  Bagsby  I 
See,  they  are  about  something  now. 
Our  firiendtiiebarber  is  rising  to  speak.'* 


^^Citiaens!"  said  Saigne-du-nez, 
speaking  as  from  a  tzibune,  over  the 
back  of  an  arm-chair— ^^  Citizens !  we 
are  placed  by  Ihe  despotism  of  our 
rulers  in  an  embarrassiiig  poation. 
We,  the  people,  who  have  won  the 
palace  and  driven  forth  the  despot  and 
his  race,  are  now  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  field  of  our  glory,  by  men  who 
have  usurped  the  duuter,  and  who 
pretend  to  interpret  the  law.  I  de- 
dare  the  sublime  truth,  Ukat,  with  the 
re vofaition,  all  laws,  human  aad  divine, 
have  perished !   (Immense  applause.) 

^^CitiaensI  Isolated  as  we  are  by 
this  base  decree  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  it  becomes  us  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  government  for 
ourselves.  Order  must  be  maintained, 
but  such  order  as  shall  strike  tenror 
into  the  breasts  of  our  enemies. 
France  has  been  assailed  through  ua, 
and  we  must  vindicate  her  fi[<eedonu 
Amongst  us  are  many  patriots,  able 
and  willing  to  sustain  the  toils  of 
government;  and  I  now  propose  that 
we  proceed  to  elect  a  provisional 
ministry.** 

The  motion  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  orator  proceeded. 

*' Citizens  I  amcmgst  our  numbers 
there  is  one  man  who  his  filled  the 
most  lofty  situations.  I  allude  to 
Citizen  Jupiter  Potard.  Actor  in  a 
hundred  revolutions,  he  has  ever 
maintained  the  sublime  demeanour  of 
a  patriot  of  the  Beign  of  Terror. 
Three  gendFations  have  regarded  him 
as  a  model,  and  I  now  call  upon  him 
to  assume  the  place  and  dignity  of 
our  President." 

Jupiter  Potard,  a  very  fine-looking 
old  man,  with  a  beard  about  a  yard 
long, — ^who  was  really  a  model,  inas- 
much as  he  had  sat  in  that  capadty 
for  the  last  thirty  years  to  the  artists 
of  Paris,— was  then  conducted,  amidst 
general  applause,  to  a  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Jupiter,  I  am  compelled 
to  add,  seemed  rather  inebriated;  but, 
as  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
speeches,  that  circumstance  did  not 
operate  as  a  disqualification. 

The  remainder  of  the  administration 
was  speedilyformed.  Destripes  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior :  Pomme-de- 
terre  received  the  Portfolio  of  Justice. 
A  gentleman,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
sobriquet  of  Gratte-les-rues,  was 
made  Minister  of  War.  Saigne*du-nea 
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''  m.  The  Sinister  of  the 
is  charged  with  the  execation  of  thu 
decree. 


appointed  himself  to  the  financial 
Department,  and  I  was  nnanimonsly 
voted  the  ACnister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
These  were  the  principal  offices  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  us  the  functions 
ofgovemment  were  confided.  Bagsby, 
at  the  request  of  the  poissardes,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  title  of  JVlMster 
of  Marine. 

A  [separate  table  was  ordered  for    Abago. 
our    accommodation;    and  our  first    Mai^t 
decree,  countersigned  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  an  order  for  a 
fresh  subsidy  from  the  wine-cellar. 

Here  a  sentry,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  a  window,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  detachment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

'*  Citizen  Mmlster  of  War  I"  said 
Saigne-du-nez,    who,   without  any 

scruple,  had  usurped  the  functions  of  messenger  be  admitted  and 
poor  old  Jupiter  Fotard,  *^  this  is  ately  fiimg^ out  of  the  window! 
your  business.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  provisional  government  cannot  re- 
ceive a  deputation  of  this  kind.  Let 
them  announce  their  intentions  at  the 
barricade  without." 

Gratte-les-rues,  a  huge  ruffian  with 
a  squint,  straightway  shouldered  his 
mudiet,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  with  a  paper, 
which  he  cast  upon  the  table. 

*^A  decree  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,"  he  said. 

^*Is  it  vour  pleasure,  citizen  col- 
leagues, that  this  document  should 
now  be  read?"  asked  Saigne-du-nez. 


^'  LOfertd-'Fraiermt^EffaUle. 

(Signed) 
DupoKT,  (del^Eure.)  Lkdbtj  Rollci. 
LAMABmnc.  Cremibitx. 

Garnixb  Paqbs.      Loms  Buukx 

Mabbast. 
Flocoh. 
Albkbt,  (ouvrier.)" 

''.S^  de  Mirabeaur  cried  Des- 
tripes,  when  I  had  finished  the  penstl 
of  this  document,  "  do  they  take  n 
for  fools !  Five  francs  indeed  I  This 
is  the  value  which  these  aristocnte 
place  upon  the  blood  of  the  pec^le! 
Citizen  colleagues,  I  propoae  tiiat  the 


*'  And  I  second  the  motion,** 
Pomme-de-terre. 

*^  Nay,  citizens !"  cried  Saigne-du- 
nez, — *^  no  violence.  I  agree  that  we 
cannot  entertain  the  offer,  but  this  b 
a  case  for  negotiation.  Let  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affiiirs  draw  op  a 
protocol  in  reply." 

In  consequence  of  this  suggestion  I 
set  to  work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  pro- 
duced the  following  manifesto,  which 
may  find  a  place  in  some  sabsequent 
collection  of  treaties. 

"France  \&  free.  The  rights  of 
every  Frenchman,  having  been  guned 


All  assented,  and,  as^dinister  of    by  himself,  arc  sacred  and  inviolable; 
ForeignAffairo, thefoUowingdocument    the  rights  of  i^roperty  are  abrogated 


was  placed  in  my  hands.     It  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

'*  Unity  is  the  soul  of  the  French 
nation;  it  forms  its  grandeur,  its 
power,  and  its  glory ;  through  unity 
we  have  triumphed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  have  been  vindicated. 

"  Impressed  with  these  high  and 
exalted  sentiments,  and  oveSowing 
with  that  fraternity  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  social  system,  the  Fro- 
visional  Government  decrees : — 

"L  That  the  Tuilleries,  now  deno- 
minated the  H6pital  des  Invalides 
Civiles,  shall  be  immediately  eva- 
cuated by  the  citizens  who  have  so 
bravely  wrested  it  from  the  tyrant. 

"II.  That  each  patriot,  on  leaving 
it,  shall  receive  from  the  public  trea- 
sury the  sum  of  ^\%  francs,  or  an 
equivalent  in  coupons. 


Indivisibility  is  a  fondameotai 
principle  of  the  nation.  It  aj^aUes 
peculiarly  to  public  works.  That 
which  the  nation  gave  the  natiim  now 
resumes. 

"  We  protest  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. Satisfied  with  oar  ova 
triumph,  we  shall  remain  tranqufl. 
We  do  not  ask  possession  of  the  Hotel 
de^Ville,  but  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain our  righteous  occupation  of  the 
Tuilleries. 

*^  Impressed  with  these  high  and 
exalted  sentiments,  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Tuilleries  decrees : 

'^  I.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  lessen 
the  glory  of  France,  by  entrusting  the 
charge  of  the  Tuilleries  to  any  other 
hands,  save.those  of  the  brave  dtizeBS 
who  have  so  nobly  captured  it. 

''  n.  That  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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ment  do  not  recog^e  coapons  as  ft 
national  medlam  of  exchange. 

"  nr.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fisirs  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  decree. 

*'  Mort  aux  tyrans ! 
(Signed) 

POTABD.  POMBfE-DE-TfiRBE. 

DCTNSHUNNER.        GrATTE-LES-RUES. 

Saigne-du-nez.  Destrifes. 
Baosbt  (tisserand.)'' 

This  document  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  true  exponent  of  our 
sentiments;  and  I  was  highly  com- 
plimented bj  my  colleagues  on  my 
diplomatic  ability.  I  took  occasion, 
however,  to  fold  up  the  following  note 
along  with  the  despatch. 

"  If  Cithsen  Albert  has  any  regard 
for  his  English  friends,  he  will  imme- 
diately communicate  their  situation  to 
the  citizen  Monte-Christo.  Here,  af- 
fiurs  look  yery  ill.  The  public  tran- 
quillity depends  entirely  upon  the 
supply  of  liquor." 

This  business  being  settled,  we  oc- 
cupied ourselves  with  more  industrial 
duties.  The  finance  was  easily  dis- 
posed of.  There  were  but  four  francs, 
six  sous,  leviable  among  the  whole 
commimity ;  but  Gratte-les-rues,  with 
instinctive  acuteness,  had  discovered 
the  watch  and  chain  of  the  unfortunate 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  these  were 
instantly  seized  and  confiscated  as 
public  property. 

On  investigation  we  found  that  the 
larder  was  but  indifferently  supplied. 
Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  in- 
ordinate appetite,  of  the  poissardes,  of 
whom  there  were  about  ten  in  our  com- 
pany, it  was  calculated  that  our  stock 
of  food  could  not  last  for  more  than 
a  couple  of  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  wine. 

We  then  proceeded  to  adjust  a 
scheme  for  the  future  regulation  of 
labour  throughout  France ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  I  need  trouble  my 
readers  with  the  detail.  It  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  propounded 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  substance 
•of  it  might  shortly  be  stated  as— three 
days*  wage  for  half-a-day*s  labour. 
It  was  also  decreed,  that  all  servants 
should  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
wages,  a  proportion  of  thehr  master's 
profits. 
After  some  hours  of  legislation, 
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not  altogether  harmonious— for  Des- 
tripes.  Mug  baulked  in  a  proposition 
to  fire  the  palace,  threatened  to  string 
up  old  Jupiter  Potard  to  the  chande- 
lier, and  was  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  blunderbuss  of  Saigne- 
du-nez — we  grew  weary  of  labour, 
and  the  orgies  commenced  anew.  I 
have  neither  patience  nor  stomach  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  scene 
that  was  there  and  then  enacted.  In 
charity  to  the  human  i*ace,  let  me 
hope  that  such  a  spectacle  may  never 
again  be  witnessed  in  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  city. 

Poor  Bagsby  suffered  fearfully. 
The  affection  of  the  poLssarde  had 
gradually  augmented  to  a  species  of 
insanity,  and  she  never  left  him  for  a 
moment.  Thejunhappy  man  was  drag- 
ged out  by  her  to  every  dance ;  she 
gloated  on  him  like  an  ogress  survey- 
ing a  plump  and  pursy  pilgrim ;  and 
at  the  close  of  each  set  she  demanded 
the  fraternal  salute.  He  tried  to 
escape  from  his  persecutor  by  dodging 
round  the  furniture ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  She  followed  him  as  a  ferret 
follows  &  rabbit  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  his  warren,  and  invariably 
succeeded  in  capturing  her  booty  in  a 
comer. 

At  length  night  came,  and  with  it 
silence.  One  by  one  the  revellers 
had  fallen  asleep,  some  still  clutching 
the  bottle,  which  they  had  plied  with 
unabated  vigour  so  long  as  sensibility 
remained,  and  the  broad  calm  moon 
looked  on  reproachfully  through  the 
windows  of  that  desecrated  hall. 
There  was  peace  in  heaven,  but  on 
earth — oh,  what  madness  and  pollu- 
tion ! 

I  was  lying  wrapped  up  in  some 
old  tapestry,  meditating  very  seriously 
upon  my  present  precarious  situation, 
when  I  olwerved  a  figure  moving 
amidst  the  mass  of  sleepers.  The 
company  around  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  unpleasant  suspicions 
naturally  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I 
continued  to  watch  the  apparition 
until  the  moonlight  shone  upon  it, 
when  I  recognised  Bagsby.  This 
poor  fellow  was  a  sad  incubus  upon 
my  motions ;  for  although  I  had  no 
earthly  tie  towards  him,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  in  some  measure  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  placing  him 
in  his  present  dilemma,  and  I  had 
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resolved  not  to  escape  without  making 
him  the  partner  of  my  flight.  I  was 
Terycnrioos  to  know  the  object  of  his 
present  moyements,  for  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  he  glided  through 
the  hall ,  betokened  some  nnnsiud 
purpose.  I  was'  not  long  left  in 
donbt.  From  behind  a  large  screen 
he  drew  forth  a  coil  of  cord,  formerly- 
attached  to  the  curtain,  but  latteiiy 
indicated  by  Destripes  as  the  im- 
plement for  Potard^s  apotheosis ;  and 
approaching  a  window,  he  proceeded 
to  attach  one  end  of  it  very  deliber- 
ately to  a  staple.  He  then  gave  a 
caatioos  glance  around,  as  if  to  be 
certain  that  no  one  was  watching 
him,  and  began  to  undo  the  fastenings 
of  the  window.  A  new  gleam  of  hope 
dawned  upon  me.  I  was  about  to 
rise  and  move  to  his  assistance,  when 
another  figure  glided  rapidly  through 
the  moonshine.  In  an  instant  Bagsby 
was  clutched  by  the  throat,  and  a 
low  voice  hissed  out — 

"  Ah  iraitre  !  monstre !  polisson  I 
vous  voulez  donefuir  t  Vous  oaez  md- 
priser  mon  amow  I " 

It  was  the  poissarde.  Nothing  on 
earth  is  so  wakeful  as  a  jealous  wo- 
man. She  had  suspected  the  dengns 
of  the  wretched  Mbiister  of  Marine, 
and  counterfeited  sleep  only  to  detect 
him  in  the  act  of  escaping. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  bo  lost.  I 
knew  that  if  this  woman  gave  the 
alarm,  Bagsby  would  inevitably  be 
hanged  with  his  own  rope,  and  I  stole 
towards  the  couple,  in  order  to  effect, 
if  possible,  a  reconciliation. 

*'Ah,  citizen,  is  it  thou?"  said 
the  poissarde  more  loudly  than  was 
at  all  convenient.  "  Here  is  thy 
fellow  trying  to  play  me  a  pretty 
trick !  Perfidious  monster !  was  this 
what  thou  meant  by  all  thy  profes- 
sions of  love?" 

^^  For  heaven's  sake,  take  the 
woman  off,  or  she  wiU  strangle  me ! " 
muttered  Bagsby. 

*^  Pray,  hush  !  my  dear  madam. 


hush  I "  said  I,   ^*  or  you  may  wake 
some  of  our  fiiends.'^ 

"  What  care  I,"  said  the  poissarde ; 
^^  let  them  wake,  and  I  will  denoiaice 
the  villain  who  has  dared  to  tiifte  with 
my  affections  r* 

"Nay,  but  consider  the  conse- 
quences I "  said  I.  "  Do,  pray,  be 
silent  for  one  moment.  Bagsby,  tiiis 
is  a  bad  business!" 

"  You  need  not  teD  me  tint,'' 
groaned  Bagsby. 

^*  Your  iSe  depends  upon  this  wo- 
man, and  you  must  appeue  her  sone- 
how." 

"  ril  agree  to  any  thing,*'  said  the 
terrified  Minister  of  Marine. 

"  Yesl  I  will  be  avei^(ed!"  cried 
the  poissarde  ;  "  I  will  have  his  heart's 
blood,  since  he  has  dared  to  deceive 
me.  How !  is  this  the  way  they  treat 
a  daughter  of  the  people  ?" 

"  Citoyenne  I"  I  said,  ^'  yon  are 
wrong — ^utterly  wrong.  Believe  rae, 
he  loves  you  passicmately.  What 
proof  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  Let  him  many  me  to-morrow,"* 
said  the  poissarde,  "  in  this  Teiy  rooia, 
orlshall  immediatelyraise  the  alaim.'* 

I  tried  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  bat 
the  poissarde  was  perfectly  obdorate. 

*^  Bagsby,  there  is  no  hdp  for  it  P 
said  I.  "  We  are  in  the  mi^  of  are- 
volution,  and  must  go  along  with  it. 
She  insbts  upon  you  manylng  her  to- 
morrow. The  adtemative  ia  inataai 
death." 

''  m  do  it,''  said  Bagsby,  quietly; 
"  any  thing  is  better  than  being  nnr- 
dered  in  cold  blood." 

The  countenance  of  tiie  poiaaarde 
brightened. 

^^  Aha  1"  said  she,  taking  the  sab- 
missive  Bagsby  by  the  ear,  '^  so  thou 
art  to  be  my  republican  husband  after 
all,  coqmnt  Come  along.  I  ahall 
take  care  that  thou  dost  not  escape 
again  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
keep  thee  for  ever  I" 

So  saying,  she  conducted  her  cap- 
tive to  the  other  end  of  the  halL 
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''This  is  great  news!"  sud  De- 
stripes,  as  we  mustered  round  the 
revolutionary  breakfast  table.    *^  Hast 


heard,  citizen?  Our  c(41eagu6  the 
Minister  of  Marine  is  about  to  cm- 
tract  an  alliance  with  a  daughter  of 
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the  people.  Corbieu!  There  is  no 
snch  sport  as  a  regular  republican 
marriage  I " 

*^«  In  my  early  days,"  said  Jupiter 
Potard,  "we  had  them  very  fre- 
quently. The  way  was,  to  tie  two 
yoong  aristocrats  together,  and  throw 
them  into  the  Seine.  How  poor  dear 
Carrier  used  to  langh  at  the  fun  I 
Oh,  my  friends !  we  shall  never  see 
snch  merry  times  again." 

**Come,  don't  be  down-hearted, 
old  fellow ! "  cried  Destripes.  "  We 
never  can  tell  what  is  before  ns.  I 
don't  despair  of  seeing  something  yet 
whidi  might  make  the  ghost  of  Collot 
d*Herbois  rab  its  hands  with  ecstasy. 
But  to  onr  present  work.  Let  ns  get 
over  the  business  of  the  day,  and  then 
celebrate  the  wedding  with  a  roaring 
festival." 

"Bat  where  are  we  to  find  a 
priest?"  asked  Saigne-dn-nez.  "I 
question  whether  any  of  onr  frater- 
nity has  ever  taken  orders." 

"  Priest ! "  cried  Destripes  feroci- 
ously. ^^  Is  this  an  age  of  supersti- 
tion? I  tell  thee,  Saigne-dn-nez,  that 
if  any  such  fellow  were  here,  he 
should  presently  be  dangling  from  the 
ceiling !  What  better  priest  wonld'st 
thou  have  than  our  venerable  friend 
Potard?" 

"  Ay,  ay  I "  said  Pomme-de-terre, 
"  Potard  jvill  do  the  work  famously. 
m  warrant  me,  with  that  long  beard 
of  his,  he  has  sate  for  a  high-priest 
ere  now.  Bat  look  at  Citoyenne 
Corbeille,  how  fond  she  seems  of  her 
bargain.  Ventrehka!  our  colleague 
is  sure  to  be  a  happy  man  I " 

Whatever  happiness  might  be  in 
store  for  Bagsby  hereafter,  there  was 
no  afypearance  of  it  just  then.  He 
sate  beside  his  bride  like  a  criminal 
on  the  momine  of  his  execution ;  and 
such  <^ort?a8  he  did  make  to  respond 
to  lier  attentions  were  rueful  and 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Breakfast  over,  we  proceeded  to 
council ;  but  as  we  had  no  deputations 
to  receive,  and  no  fresh  arrangements 
to  make,  our  sitting  was  rather  brief. 
Bagaby,  in  (Mrder,  as  I  supposed,  to 
gain  time,  entreated  me  to  broach  the 
topics  of  free- trade  and  unrestricted 
international  exchange;  but  recent 
events  had  driren  l£e  doctrines  of 
Manchester  from  my  head,  and  some- 
what shaken  my  belief  in  the  infalli- 
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biKty  of  the  prophets  of  the  League. 
Besides,  I  doubted  very  much  whether 
our  Provisional  Ministry  cared  one 
farthing  for  duties  upon  cidico  and 
linen,  neither  of  these  being  articles 
in  which  they  were  wont  exorbitantly 
to  indulge;  and  I  perfectly  understood 
the  danger  of  appearing  over  tedious 
upon  any  subject  in  a  society  so 
strangely  constituted.  I  therefore 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of 
Bagsby,  and  refused  to  enlighten  the 
council  at  the  risk  of  the  integrity  of 
my  neck.  No  reply  whatever  had 
been  made  by  the  authorities  without, 
to  our  communication  of  the  previous 
day. 

One  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed 
by  the  Provisional  Government  for  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  which  was  to  be 
performed  with  great  solemnity. 
About  twelve  the  bride,  accompanied 
by  three  other  poissardes,  retired,  in 
order  to  select  from  the  stores  of  the 
palace  a  costume  befitting  the  occasion. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  the  courage  of  Bagsby, 
— indeed,  he  was  only  manageable 
through  the  medium  of  doses  of  brandy. 
At  times  he  would  burst  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  and  execrate 
collectively  and  individually  the  whole 
body  of  the  Manchester  League,  who 
had  sent  him  upon  this  unfortunate 
mission  to  Paris.  This  profanity  over, 
he  would  burst  into  tears,  bewail  his 
wretched  lot,  and  apostrophise  a  cer- 
tain buxom  widow,  who  seemed  to 
dwell  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macclesfield.  As  for  the 
French,  the  outpourings  from  the  vial 
of  his  wrath  upon  that  devoted  nation 
were  most  awful  and  unchristian. 
The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  a  joke  to 
the  torments  which  he  invoked  upon 
their  heads  ;  and  I  felt  intensely 
thankful  that  not  one  of  our  compan- 
ions understood  a  syllable  of  English, 
dse  the  grave  would  inevitably  have 
been  the  bridal  couch  of  the  Bagsby. 

It  now  became  my  duty  to  see  the 
bridegroom  properly  attired ;  for 
which  purpose,  with  permission  ci  our 
colleagues,  I  conducted  Bagsby  to  a 
neighbouring  room,  where  a  frdi  suit 
of  uniform,  perhaps  the  property  of 
Louis  Philippe,  had  been  laid  out. 

"  Come  now,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I» 
observing  that  he  was  about  to  renew 
his  lamentations,  '*  we  have  had  quite 
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enough  of  this.  Yoa  have  brongfat  It 
upon  yourself.  Had  yon  warned  me 
of  your  design  last  night,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  both  of  us  might  have 
escaped ;  but  you  chose  to  essay  the 
adventure  single-handed,  and,  having 
failed,  you  must  stand  by  the  con- 
sequences. After  all,  what  is  it? 
Merely  marriage,  a  thing  which  almost 
every  man  must  undergo  at  least  once 
in  his  lifetime." 

^*  Oh  I  but  such  a  woman — such  a 
she-devil  rather!"  groaned  Bagsby. 
*^  I  shouldn't  be  the  least  surprised  if 
she  bites  as  bad  as  a  crocodile. 
How  can  I  ever  take  such  a  monster 
home,  and  introduce  her  to  my 
friends?" 

*'  I  see  no  occasion  for  that,  my 
good  fellow.  Why  not  stay  here  and 
become  a  naturalised  Frenchman  ?  " 

"  Here  ?  I'd  as  soon  think  of  stay- 
ing in  a  lunatic  asylum  !  Indeed  I 
may  be  in  one  soon  enongh,  for  flesh 
and  blood  can't  stand  this  kind  of  tor- 
ture long.  But  I  say,"  continued  he, 
a  ray  of  hope  flashing  across  his  coun- 
tenance, **  they  surely  can't  make  it 
a  real  marriage  after  all.  Hanged  if 
any  one  of  these  blackguards  is  a 
clergjrman ;  and  even  if  he  was,  they 
haven't  got  a  special  license." 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Mr  Bags- 
by," said  I ;  *^  marriage  in  France  is  a 
mere  social  contract,  and  can  be  esta- 
blished by  witnesses,  of  whom  there 
will  bo  but  too  many  present." 

^^  Then  I  say  they  are  an  infernal 
set  of  incarnate  pestiferous  heathens  I 
What!  marry  a  man  whether  he 
will  or  not,  and  out  of  church  ! 
It's  enough  to  draw  down  a  judgment 
upon  the  land." 

"  You  forget,  Mr  Bagsby.  Yon 
need  not  marry  unless  you  choose ;  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  selection  between 
a  wedding  and  an  execution, — be- 
tween the  lady  and  a  certain  rope, 
which,  lean  assure  you.  Monsieur Des- 
tripes,  or  his  friend  Gratte-les-rues, 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  handling. 
Indeed,  from  significant  symptoms,  I 
conclude  that  their  fingers  are  itching 
ibr  some  such  practice." 

^*  They  are  indeed  two  horrid- 
looking  blackguards!"  said  Baesby 
dolefully.  "I  wish  I  had  pluck 
enough  to  be  hanged:  after  all,  it 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  mar- 
riage.   And  yet  I  don't  know.   There 


may  be  some  means  of  getting  a 
divorce,  or  she  may  drink  heiself  to 
death,  for,  between  you  and  me,  she 
seems  awfully  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits." 

'*  Fie !  Mr  Bagsby ;  how  can  you 
talk  so  of  your  bride  upon  the  wed- 
ding-day !    Be  quick  1  get  into  thoee 
trousers,   and   never  mind  Uie  fit 
It  may  be  dangerous  to  keep  them 
waiting  long  ;   and,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  pmdent 
to  abstain  from  trying  the  temper  of 
the  lady  too  severely." 

**  I  never  thought  to  be  married  this 
way!"  sighed  Bagsby,  putting  cm 
the  milita^  coat,  which,  being  sdf 
with  embroidery,  and  twice  too  b^ 
for  him,  stuck  out  like  an  enonnoug 
cuirass.  **  If  my  poor  old  mother 
could  see  me  now,  getting  into  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  some  oatlandish 
Frenchman  —  " 

'*She  would  admire  yoa  exceed- 
ingly, I  am  sure.  Do  you  know  yoa 
look  quite  warHke  with  Uiese  epau- 
lets !  Come  now  —  on  with  the 
sash,  take  another  thimble-fhl  of 
brandy,  and  then  to  the  altar  like  a 
man!*' 

"  I  daresay  you  mean  weQ,  Mr 
Dunshunner ;  but  I  have  listened  to 
more  pleasant  conversation.  I  say— 
what  is  to  prevent  my  getting  up  the 
chimney  ?  " 

^*Mere  madness!  The  momest 
you  are  missed  they  will  fire  op  It. 
Believe  me,  you  have  not  a  chance  of 
escape;  so  the  sooner  you  restga 
yourself  to  your  inevitable  destmr 
the  better." 

Here  a  loud  knocking  was  heaid  at 
the  door. 

''  Citizen  Minister  of  Marine,  ait 
thou  ready?  "  cried  the  voice  of 
Pomme-de-terre.  *^  Thy  brkle  is 
waiting  for  thee,  the  altar  Is  decked, 
and  P^re  Potard  in  his  robes  of 
office  I " 

"  Come,  then,  "  said  I,  adsing 
Bagsby  by  the  arm.  "  Take  courage, 
man !  In  ten  minutes  it  wHl  all  he 
over." 

Our  colleagues  had  not  been  Idk  in 
the  interim.  At  one  end  of  the  haD 
they  had  built  up  an  extempore  jdtar 
covered  with  a  carpet,  behind  iHiick 
stood  Jupiter  Potard,  arrayed  In  a 
royal  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  which 
very  possibly  in  former  days  might 
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have  decorated  the  shoulders  of  Napo- 
leon. Indeed  the  imperial  eagle  was 
worked  upon  it  in  gold,  and  it  fiad 
been  abstracted  from  one  of  the 
nomerons  repositories  of  the  palace. 
Jupiter,  with  his  long  beaid  and 
fine  sloping  forehead,  looked  the 
perfect  image  of  a  pontiff,  and  might 
have  been  appropriateljr  drawn  as  a 
principal  figure  in  a  picture  of.  the 
marriage  of  Heliogabalus. 

Gratte-les-rues  and  Pomme-de- 
terre,  being  of  bellicose  temperament, 
had  encased  themselves  in  suits  of 
armour,  and  stood,  like  two  cham- 
pions of  antiquity,  on  each  side  of 
the  venerable  prelate.  Destripes, 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  tem- 
ponuy  father  to  Demoiselle  Corbeille, 
appeared  as  a  patriot  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  His  brawny  chest  was 
bare;  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to 
the  shoulder;  and  in  his  belt  was 
stuck  the  axe,  a  fitting  emblem  alike 
of  his  principles  and  his  profession. 

At  his  right  hand  stood  the  bride, 
bedizened  with  brocade  and  finery. 
From  what  antiquated  lumber-chest 
they  had  fished  out  her  apparel,  it 
would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  inquire. 
One  thing  was  clear,  that  the  former 
occupant  of  the  robes  had  been  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  girth  to  the  bloom- 
ing poissarde,  since  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  fasten  them  across  the  bosom 
by  a  curious  net-work  of  tape.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  done  injustice  to  this 
lady,  for  really,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, she  did  not  look  superlatively 
hideous.  She  was  a  woman  of  about 
forty-fire,  strong-built,  with  an  im- 
mense development  of  foot  and  ancle, 
and  arms  of  masculine  proportion.  Yet 
she  had  a  pair  of  decidedly  fine  black 
eyes,  betokening  perhaps  little  of 
maiden  modesty,  but  flashing  with 
love  and  triumph;  a  iter  retrousse^ 
which,  but  for  its  perpetual  redness, 
might  have  given  a  piquant  expres- 
aon  to  her  countenance;  a  large 
mouth,  and  a  set  of  prodigious  teeth, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  enough 
to  ittstlfy  the  apprehensions  of  the 
bridegroom. 

'^  Silence !  ^  cried  Jupiter  Potard  as 
we  entered;  **  let  the  present  august 
solemnity  be  conducted  as  befits  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people!  Citizen 
Saigne-du-nez,  advance  I  ^^ 

Saigne-du-nez  was  clad  in  a  black 
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frock,  I  suppose  to  represent  a  notary. 
He  came  forward :  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  French  nation^ 
one  and  indivisible,  I  demand  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Citizen 
Hutton  Bagsby,  adopted  child  of 
France,  and  Provisional  Minister  of 
her  Marine  in  the  department  of  the 
Tuilleries,  and  of  Citoyenne  Cephyse 
Corbeille,  poissarde,  and  daughter  of 
the  people." 

''*'  Is  there  any  one  here  to  gainsay 
the  marriage?**  asked  Jupiter. 

There  was  no  reply. 

*^  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation,  I  decree  that  the  ceremony 
shall  proceed.  Citizen  Minister  of 
Marine,  are  you  willing  to  take  this 
woman  as  your  lawful  wife  ?  " 

A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  Bagsby,  his  knees  knocked  together, 
and  he  leaned  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  upon  my  arm,  as  I  interpreted 
to  him  the  demand  of  Jupiter. 

^^  Say  any  thing  you  like,"  muttered 
he ;  *^  it  will  all  come  to  the  same 
thing  at  last  1" 

*^  The  citizen  consents,  most  vener- 
able President." 

'^  Then  nothing  remains  but  to  put 
the  same  question  to  the  citoyenne," 
said  Potard.  "  Who  appears  as  the 
father  of  the  bride?" 

"  ChOte  de  la  BastOU  !  that  do  I," 
cried  Destripes. 

"  Citizen  Destripes,  do  you  of  your- 
own  free  will  and  accord — " 

Here  a  thundering  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

''  What  is  that  ?  "  .cried  Destripes 
starting  back.  *^  Some  one  has  passed 
the  barricade ! " 

^'  In  the  name  of  the  Provisional 
Government  1"  cried  a  loud  voice. 
The  door  was  flung  open,  and  to  my 
inexpressible  joy,  I  beheld  the  Count 
of  Monte-Christo,  backed  by  a  large 
detachment  of  the  National  Guard. 

"  Treason !  treachery  1 "  shuoted 
Destripes.  *'Ah,  villain,  thou  hast 
neglected  thy  post  I "  and  he  fetched  a 
tremendous  blow  with  his  axe  at  the 
head  of  Gratte-les-rues.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  that  (dilef  that  his  helmet 
was  of  excellent  temper,  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  cloven  to  the  chin. 
As  it  was,  he  staggered  backwards  and 
fell. 

The  National  Guard  immediately 
presented  their  muskets. 
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*'  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  tho 
Citizens,"  said  Monte-Obristo,  ^^that 
I  have  imperative  orders  to  fire  if  the 
slightest  resistance  is  made.  Mon- 
sieur, therefore,  will  have  the  goodness 
immediately  to  lay  down  that  axe.'' 

Destripes  glared  on  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, Bs  though  he  meditated  a  rush, 
but  the  steady  attitude  of  the  National 
Guard  involuntarily  subdued  him. 

'*•  This  is  freedom  I"  he  exclaimed, 
flinging  away  his  wesqxm.  "  This  is 
what  we  fought  for  at  the  barricades  1 
Always  deceived — always  sold  by  the 
aristocrats !  But  the  day  may  come 
when  I  shall  hold  a  tight  reckoning 
with  thee,  my  master,  or  I  am  not 
the  nephew  of  the  citizen  Samson !" 

*^  Fray,  may  I  ask  the  meaning  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  ?"  said  Monte- 
Christo,  gazing  in  astonishment  at 
the  motley  group  before  him.  ^'  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  to  in- 
stitute a  Crusade,  or  have  we  lighted 
by  chance  upon  an  assemblage  H  the 
chivalry  of  Malta  ?  " 

"Neither,"  I  repUed.  "The  fact 
is,  that  just  as  you  came  in  we  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  republican 
marriage." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with 
domestic  or  connubial  arrangements  1 " 
replied  the  polite  Monte-Christo. 
"Let  the  marriage  go  on,  by  all 
means ;  I  shall  be  ddighted  to  wit- 
ness it,  and  we  can  proceed  to  business 
thereafter." 

"  You  will  see  no  marriage  here, 
lean  tell  you  !**  cried  Bagsby,  who  at 
the  first  symptom  of  reli^  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mar- 
quis. "  I  put  myself  under  your  pro- 
tection ;  and,  by  Jove,  if  you  don't 
help  me,  I  shall  immediately  complain 
to  Lord  Normanby ! " 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Monte- 
Christo.  "  Do  I  see  Monsieur  Bags- 
by in  a  general's  uniform?  Why, 
my  good  sir,  you  have  become  a 
naturalised  Frenchman  indeed !  The 
nation  has  a  claim  upon  you." 

"  The  nation  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
colt  to  get  it  settled  then  ! "  said 
Bagsby.  "But  I  want  to  get  out. 
I  say,  can't  I  get  away  ?  " 

"Certainly.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you.  But  I  am  rather  curi- 
ous to  hear  about  this  marriage." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  the  truth  is,  my 
dear  Marquis,    that   the  subject  is 
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rather  a  delicate  one  for  our  friend. 
He.  has  just  been  officiating  in  the 
capadty  of  bridegroom." 

"You  amaze  me!"  said  Monte- 
Christo  ;  "  and  which,  may  I 
the  fair  lady  ?  " 

Here   Demoiselle   C^hyse 
forward. 

"Citizen  officer,"  she  sud,  ''I 
want  my  husband  1 " 

"You  hear,  Monsieur  Bagsby?" 
said  Monte-Christo,  in  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene.  "The  lady  says 
she  has  a  claim  upon  vou." 

"  It's  all  a  lie  I "  liiouted  Bagsby. 
"  I've  got  nothing  to  say  to  the  wo- 
man.   I  hate  and  abhor  her  1 " 

"ilf0f»er«/"  shrieked  the  poisBarde, 
judging  of  Bagsby's  ungallant  repodi- 
ation  rather  from  his  gestures  than 
his  yrords.  And  she  sprang  towards 
him  with  the  extended  taSnns  of  a 
tigress.  Bagsby,  however,  was  Als 
time  too  nimble  for  her,  aad  took 
refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  were  litaally  in 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

"  I  will  have  thee,  thoiigh,polinoa/ " 
cried  the  exasperated  bnde.  ^'  I  will 
have  thee,  though  I  were  to  follow 
thee  to  the  end  of  the  worid  I  Then 
hast  consented  to  be  my  hnsfacnd, 
little  Hssercmd,  and  I  never  will  give 
thee  up." 

"  Keep  her  off !  good,  dear  solffiefs," 
cried  Bi^by :  "  pray,  ke^  her  off! 
I  shall  be  murdered  and  torn  topieoes 
if  she  gets  hold  of  me!  Oh,  Mr 
Dunshunner  I  do  tell  them  to  protect 
me  with  their  bayonets." 

"  Be  under  no  alarm,  Mr  Bagi^,** 
said  Monte-Christo;  "yon  aone  now 
under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Guard.  But  to  business.  Which  of  tiie 
citizens  assembled  is  spokesnum  here  ?" 

"I  am  the  president  1"  hiociqipcd 
Jupiter  Potard,  who,  throoghoat  the 
morning,  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
attentions  to  the  bottle. 

"  Then,  yon  will  nnderstaad  thit, 
by  orders  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, all  must  evacuate  the  palace 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Louis  Philippe  had  seventeen 
years  <^  it,"  replied  Jujuter  Potard. 
"  I  won't  abdicate  a  minute  sooner!" 

"And  I,"  said  Pomme-de-tene, 
"  expect  a  handsome  pension  for  ray 
pains." 

"  Or  at  least,"  said  Saigne-dn-sez, 
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^'  we  must  have  permisaioii  to  gat  the 
interior." 

*^  Yon  hare  done  quite  enough 
mischief  ahreadj,'^  s&Ld  Mpnte-Christo; 
*'  so  prepare  to  move.  My  orders  are 
quite  peremptory,  and  I  shall  execute 
them  to  the  letter!" 

*^  Come  along,  then,  citizens  ! " 
cried  Destripes.  ^*I  always  knew 
what  would  come  of  it,  if  these 
rascally  bawnpeoiste  got  the  upper- 
hand  of  the  woitmen.  They  are 
all  Uack  aristocrats  in  their  hearts. 
But,  by  the  head  of  Eobespierre,  thou 
fihalt  find  that  thy  government  is  not 
settled  yet,  and  tho-e  shall  be  more 
blood  before  we  let  them  tramfde 
down  the  rights  <^  tiie  people  1" 


So  saying,  the  democratic  butcher 
strode  from  the  apartment,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  their  sidherents,  each  re- 
taining the  garb  which  he  had  chosen 
to  wear  in  honoar  of  the  nuptials  of 
Bagsby.  The  poissarde  lingered 
for  a  moment,  eying  her  faithless  be- 
trothed as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  Guard,  like  a  lUmess  robbed  of 
her  cab :  and  then,  with  a  ciy  of 
wrath,  and  a  gesture  of  menace,  she 
rushed  after  her  companions. 

** Thank  Heaven!"  cried  Bagsby, 
drof^ing  on  his  knees,  ^^  the  bitterest 
hour  or  mj  whole  existence  is 
over  I " 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
ADIEU,  SWEET  FRANCE  ! 


*^  And  80  you  received  the  message 
from  M.  Albert?"  said  I  to  Monte- 
Okrislo,  as  we  walked  together  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville, 

*'  I  did ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  rather  apprehennve  about  you. 
BeT<^ntiotts  are  all  very  well :  but  it 
Is  a  frlgbtfal  thing  when  ihe  dregs  of 
the  population  get  the  upper  band." 

^^lam  glad  to  hear  you  acknow- 
ledge so  mudi.  For  my  part,  Mar- 
•quis,  having  seen  one  revolution,  I 
never  wish  to  witness  another." 

*^  We  could  not  possibly  avoid  it," 
aaid  Monte-Christo.  ^^  It  was  a  mere 
^nestioa  of  time.  No  one  doubts  that 
A  revolutionary  qurit  may  be  carried 
too  far." 

'^Gan^t  you  contrive  to  write  it 
down?"  said  L 

«« Unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
gentlemen  with  whom  you  have  latdy 
been  associating,  are  not  strongly 
addicted  to  letters.  I  question  whether 
M .  Destripes  has  even  read  La  Tour 
^  NMe." 

''  II  he  had,"  said  I, ''  it  must  have 
tended  very  greatly  to  his  moral  im- 
provement. But  how  is  it  with  the 
Provisional  Government  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  must  own  they  are  rather 
in  a  critical  position.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lamartine — who,  I  must  confess, 
is  a  noble  fellow,  and  a  man  of  un- 
daunted] courage — they  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  long  ago.  Hitherto 
they  have  managed  tolerably  by  means 
of  the  National  Guard;  but  the  atmo- 


sphere is  charged  with  thunder.  Here 
we  are,  however,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville." 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  scenes  of  Paris  was  the  as- 
pect of  the  seat  of  government.  At 
the  moment  I  reached  it,  many 
thousands  of  the  lowtf*  orders  were 
assembled  in  front,  and  one  of  the 
Provisicmal  (raveniment,  I  believe 
Louifl  Blane,  was  haranguing  them 
from  a  window.  Immense  crowds 
were  likewise  gathered  round  the 
entrance.  These  consisted  of  the  de- 
putations, who  were  doing  their  verf 
best  to  exhaust  the  physical  energies, 
and  distract  the  mental  powers,  of  the 
men  who  had  undertaken  the  perilous 
task  of  government. 

Under  conduct  of  my  friend,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  room  whei^e  the  mys- 
terious ouvrier  was  peiforming  his 
part  of  the  onerous  duty.  He  greeted 
me  with  a  brief  nod  and  a  grim  smile, 
but  did  not  pretennit  his  paternal 
functions. 

The  body  which  occupied  his  atten- 
tion at  this  crisis  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  a  musical  deputation, 
which  craved  sweet  counsel  regarding 
some  matter  of  crochets  or  of  bars* 
It  is  not  the  first  lime  that  music  has 
been  heard  in  the  midst  of  stirring 
events.  Nero  took  a  fancy  to  fiddle 
when  Rome  was  blazing  around  him. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  gravity 
with  which  Albert  listened  to  the 
somewhat  elaborate  address,  and  the 
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dexterity  with  which  he  contrived  to 
blend  the  subjects  of  pipes  and  pa- 
triotism. 

"  Citizens  I "  he  said,  "  the  Provi- 
sionid  Goyerament  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the 
views  which  you  advocate.  Kepabli- 
can  institutions  cannot  hope  to  exist 
without  music,  for  to  the  sound  of 
music  even  the  spheres  themselves 
revolve  in  the  mighty  and  illimitable 
expanse  of  ether. 

^^At  this  crisis  your  suggestions 
become  doubly  valuable.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  them  with  emotions  which 
I  would  struggle  in  vain  to  express. 
Oh,  that  we  may  see  the  day  when, 
with  a  glorious  nation  as  an  orchestra, 
the  psalm  of  universal  freedom  may 
rise  m  a  swell  of  triumphant  jubilee! 

"And  it  will  cornel  Rely  upon 
us.  Ketum  to  your  homes.  Cherish 
fraternity  and  music.  Meantime  we 
shall  work  without  intermission  for 
your  sake.  Harmony  is  our  sole 
object :  believe  me  that,  in  reconsti- 
tuted France,  there  shall  be  nothing 
but  perfect  harmony ! " 

The  deputation  withdrew  in  tears ; 
and  another  entered  to  state  certain 
grievances  touching  the  manufacture 
of  steel  beads.  I  need  not  say  that  in 
this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  the 
ouvrier  comported  himself  like  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge. 

"Tliat's  the  last  of  them,  praise 
be  to  Mumbo  Jumbo ! "  said  he,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  shoeblacks 
departed.  "  Faith,  this  is  work  hard 
enough  <  to  kill  a  horse.  So,  Mr 
Dunshunner !  you  have  been  getting 
up^  a  counter-revolution  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  I  see.  How  are  Monsieur 
Fotard  and  all  the  rest  of  your  col- 
leagues ?  " 

*^  I  am  afraid  they  are  finally  ex- 
pelled froln  paradise,"  said  I. 

"  Serve  them  right !  a  parcel  of  de- 
mocratic scum.  And  what  has  be- 
come of  Citizen  Bagsby?** 

"I  have  sent  him  to  my  hotel. 


He  was  in  reality  very  nearbeoonung 
an  actual  child  of  France.''  And  I  told 
the  story  of  the  nuptials,  at  which  the 
ouvrier  neariy  split  himself  with  laogli- 
ter. 

'^  And  now,  Mr  Dunshunner/'  said 
he  at  length,  "  may  I  ask  the  natart 
of  your  plans?" 

"These  may  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  your  advice,"  said  I. 

"  I  never  give  advice,"  replied  tlie 
ouvrier  with  a  nasal  twitch.  "  Some- 
times it  is  rather  dangerous.  Bat  tdl 
me — ^what  would  you  think  <]i  the 
state  of  the  British  govemmenl,  if 
Earl  Grey  at  a  cabinet-councQ  were 
to  threaten  to  call  in  the  mob,  and  if 
Lord  Johnny  Russell  prevented  him 
by  clapping  a  pistol  to  his  ear  ?'' 

"  I  shoiSd  think  veiy  badly  of  it 
indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Or  if  Incapability  Wood  shoold 
threaten,  in  the  event  of  the  populace 
appearing,  to  produce  from  the  Eari^s 
pocket  a  surreptitious  order  on  the 
treasury  for  something  like  twelve 
thousand  pounds?" 

'*  Worse  still." 

''  WeU,  then';  I  don't  think  yoall 
find  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  in 
London,  at  idl  events." 

"  Have  yon  any  commands  for  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel?" 

*'0h,  then,  you  are  detenninedto 
leave?  Well,  perhaps  imoa  the  whole 
it  is  your  wisest  plan.  And — I  say — 
just  tell. them  that  if  things  look 
worse,  I  may  be  over  one  of  these  fine 
morning.   Good-bye." 

And  so,  with  a  cordial  pressore  of 
the  hand,  we  parted. 

''  Monte-Christo,"  I  said,  as  that 
very  evening  I  bundled  Bagsby  into  a 
Jiacre  on  our  way  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion—  '^  Monte-Chrlsto,  my  good  fel- 
low, let  me  give  yon  a  slight  piece  oC 
advice,  which  it  would  be  wdl  if  all 
of  our  craft  and  calling  would  keq^  in 
memory, — *  Thiioe  twice  bejtobk 
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"  Sut-— air— it  is  a  boy !" 

^^  A  boy,*'  said  my  father,  looking 
npfrom  bis  book,  and  eyidently  much 
puzzled;  "what  is  a  boy?" 

Now,  my  father  did  not  mean  by 
that  interrogatory  to  challenge  philo- 
aophical  inqniiy,  nor  to  demand  of  the 
honest  bat  onenlightened  woman  who 
had  just  mshed  into  his  stndy,  a 
Bolntion  of  that  mystery,  physiological 
and  psychological,  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  carious  sages,  and  lies  still 
involTed  in  the  question,  **What  is 
man?*'  For,  as  we  need  not  look 
farther  than  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary 
to  know  that  a  boy  is  "a  male 
child'* — t.  e.,  the  male  young  of  man ; 
so  he  who  would  go  to  the  depth  of 
things,  and  know  scientifically  what  is 
a  boy,  must  be  able  first  to  ascer- 
tain ^*what  is  a  man?"  But,  for 
aught  I  know,  my  father  may  have 
been  satisfied  with  Buffon  on  that 
score,  or  he  may  hare  sided  with 
Monboddo.  He  may  have  agreed 
with  Bishop  Berkeley — he  may  have 
contented  himself  with  Professor 
Combe  —  he  may  have  regarded  the 
genus  spiritually,  like  Zeno,  or  ma- 
terially, like  Epicurus.  Grant  that 
boy  is  the  male  young  of  man,  and  he 
would  have  had  plenty  of  definitions 
to  choose  from.  He  might  have  said, 
*^Man  is  a  stomach — ago^  boy  a 
male  young  stomach.  Man  is  a  brain, 
— ^boy  a  male  young  brain.  Man  is  a 
bundle  of  habits — ^boy  a  male  young 
bundle  of  habits.  Man  is  a  machine 
— ^boy  a  male  young  machine.  Man  is 
a  tail-less  monkey — ^boy  a  male  young 
tail-less  monkey.  Man  is  a  combina- 
tion of  gases — ^boy  a  male  young  com- 
bination of  gases.  Man  is  an  appear- 
ance— boy  a  male  young  appearance," 
&C.  <&c.,  and  etcetera,  ad  ir\finitum  I 
And  if  none  of  these  definitions  had 
entirely  satisfied  my  father,  I  am  per- 
fectly persuaded  that  he  would  never 
have  come  to  Mrs  Frimmins  for  a 
new  one. 

But  it  so  happened  that  my  father 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the 
important  consideration  whether  the 
Iliad  was  written  by  one  Homer— or 


was  rather  a  collection  of  sundry  bal- 
lads, done  into  Greek  by  divers  hands, 
and  finally  selected,  compUed,  and  re- 
duced into  a  whole  by  a  Committee  of 
Taste,  under  that  elegant  old  tyrant 
Flsistratns;  and  the  sudden  affirma- 
tion "It  is  a  boy,"  did  not  seem 
to  him  pertinent  to  the  thread 
of  the  discussion.  Therefore  he 
asked,  *'  What  is  a  boy?"  —  vaguely, 
and,  as  it  were,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

"Lord,  sirl"  said  Mrs  Frimmins, 
"  what  is  a  boy?    Why,  the  baby  1" 

"  The  baby  I "  repeated  my  father, 
rising.  "  What,  you  don*t  mean  to 
say  that  Mrs  Caxton  is — eh — ?" 

"  Yes  I  do,"  said  Mrs  Frimmins, 
dropping  a  curtsey  ;  "  and  as  fine  a 
little  rogue  as  ever  I  set  eyes  upon.** 

"Foor,  dear  woman  1"  said  my 
father  with  great  compassion.  "  So 
soon  too— so  rapidly  1**  he  resumed  in 
a  tone  of  musing  surprise.  "  Why, 
it  is  but  the  other  day  we  were 
married  !** 

"Bless  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Mrs 
Frimmins,  much  scandalised,  "it 
is  ten  months  and  more.** 

"  Ten  months  !**  said  my  father  with 
a  sigh.  "  Ten  months !  and  I  have 
not  finished  fifty  pages  of  my  refuta- 
tion of  Wolfe's  monstrous  theory  I  In 
ten  months  a  child  1 — and  1*11  bo 
bound  complete — hands,  feet,  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose  I—  and  not  like  this 
poor  Infant  of  Mind  (and  my  father 
pathetically  placed  his  hand  on  the 
treatise) — of  which  nothing  is  formed 
and  shaped — not  even  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  finger  I  Why,  my  wife  is 
a  precious  woman  I  Well,  keep  her 
quiet.  Heaven  preserve  her,  and 
send  me  strength — to  support  this 
blessing!" 

"  But  your  honour  will  look  at  the 
baby? — come,  sir!"  and  Mrs  Frim- 
mins laid  hold  of  my  father's  sleeve 
coaxingly. 

"  Look  at  it — to  be  sure,**  said  my 
father  kindly;  "look  at  it,  certainly, 
it  is  but  fair  to  poor  Mrs  Caxton ; 
after  taking  so  much  trouble,  dear 
soul !  *' 
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Therewith  my  father,  drawing  his 
di'essing  robe  round  him  in  more 
stately  folds,  followed  Mrs  Primmins 
up  stairs,  into  a  room  very  carefully 
darkened. 

**  How  are  you,  my  dear?"  said  my 
father,  with  compassionate  tenderness, 
as  he  groped  his  way  to  the  bed. 

A  faint  voice  muttered,  *^  Better 
now, — and  so  happy ! "  And,  at  the 
same  moment,  Mrs  Primmins  pulled 
my  father  away,  lifted  a  coverUd  from. 
a  small  cradle,  and,  holdmg  a  candle 
within  an  inch  of  an  undeveloped  nose, 
cried  emphatically,  * '  There — ^bless  it ! " 

^'  Of  course,  ma^am,  I  bless  it,"  said 
my  father  rather  peevishly.  ^*  It  is  my 
duty  to  bless  it ; — Bless  it  !  And  this, 
then,  is  the  way  we  come  into  the 
world  I  —  red,  very  red,  —  blushing 
for  all  the  foUies  we  ai*e  destined  to 
commit." 

My  father  sat  down  on  the  nmtte's 
chair,  the  women  grouped  round  him. 
He  contmued  to  gaze  on  the  contents 
of  the  cradle,  and  at  length  said  mus- 
ingly: — ^^  Aihd  Homer  was  once  like 
this!" 

At  this  moment — and  no  wonder, 
considering  the  propinquity  of  the 
candle  to  his  visual  organs — Homer*8 
infant  likeness  commenced  the  first 
untutored  melodies  of  nature. 

"  Homer  improved  greatly  in  sing- 
ing as  he  grew  older,"  observed  Mr 
Squills,  the  accoucheur,  who  was  en- 
.gaged  in  some  mysteries  in  a  comer 
of  the  room. 

My  father  stopped  his  ears:  — 
^'  Little  things  can  make  a  great 
noise,"  said  he,  philosophically ;  *'  and 
the  smaller  the  thing  the  greater  noise 
it  can  make." 

So  saying,  he  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the 
bed,  and,  clasping  the  pale  hand  held 
out  to  him,  whispered  some  words 
that  no  doubt  charmed  and  soothed 
the  ear  that  heard  them,  for  that  pale 
hand  was  suddenly  drawn  from  his 


own,  and  thrown  tenderly  round  his 
neck.  The  sound  of  a  gentle  kiss  was 
heard  through  the  stUlness. 

''  Mr  Caxton,  sir,"  cried  Mr  Squills^ 
in  rebuke,  '*  you  agitate  my  patient 
—  you  must  retire." 

My  father  raised  his  mild  £ue, 
looked  round  apologetically,  tnuhed 
his  eyes  with  the  back  ot  his  had, 
stole  to  the  door,  and  yaaished. 

^^  I  think,"  said  a  land  gonip  aeated 
at  the  other  side  oi  my  mother's  bed, 
''I  think,  my  dear,  that  Mr  Caztoa 
might  have  shown  more  joy, — man 
natural  feelmg,  I  may  say, — at  the 
sight  of  the  baby :  aad  such  a  babv! 
But  all  men  are  just  the  aaae,  my 
dear— brutes — all  brutes,  depend  umo 
it." 

"  Poor  Austin !"  aghed  my  mother 
feeUy — <^  how  little  yon  undcEBtaiid 
him." 

^^  And  now  I  shall  dear  the  ioom," 
said  Mr  Squills.—''  Go  lo  sleqt,  Mrs 
CaxtOD." 

''Mr Squills," exclaimed  my  mother, 
and  the  bed-cortaiiis  trembled,  "  piay 
see  that  Mr  Caxton  does  not  set  him- 
self on  fire ; — and,  Mr  SqidUs,  tell  him 
not  to  be  vexed  and  miss  me.  — I  shall 
be  down  very  soon — shan't  I?" 

"If  you  keep  yourself  easy  jm  will, 
ma^am.** 

"Pray  say  so; — and,  Primmins,  — ^ 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

*'  Every  one,  I  fear,  is  neglectiag 
your  master.  Be  sure,— {and  my 
mother's  lips  approached  doos  to  Mn 
Primmins'  ear,) — be  sue  that  job 
— air  his  nightcap  yourself." 

"Tender  creatures  those  woown* 
soliloquised  Mr  Squills,  as,  after  dear- 
ing  the  room  of  all  present,  save  Mis 
Primmins  and  the  nurse,  he  took  his 
way  towards  my  fkther's  study.  En- 
countering the  footman  in  the  pas- 
sage,— "  John,"  said  he,  ^  take  sapper 
into  your  master's  room — and  make 
us  some  punch,  will  jrou? — sttflsh!** 


CHAPTER  IL 


"Mr  Caxton,  how  on  earth  did 
you  ever  come  to  marry?"  agked  Mr 
Squills,  abruptly,  with  his  feet  on  the 
hob,  while  stirring  up  his  punch. 

That  was  a  home  question,  which 
many  men  might  reasonably  resent. 
But  my  father  scarcely  knew  what 
resentment  was. 


4( 


Squills,"  said  he,  tmiing  rood 
from  his  books,  and  laying  one  fiogcr 
on  the  surgeon's  ann  confideatUly, 
— "  Squills,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  myself  how  I  came  to 
be  married.'* 

Mr  Squills  was  a  jovial  good-hearted 
man — stout,  fat,  and  with  fine  teeth. 
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that  made  his  laugh  pleasant  to  look 
at  as  well  as  to  hear.  Mr  Squills, 
moreoyer,  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher 
in  his  way; — studied  human  natire 
in  curing  its  diseases ; — ^and  was  accus- 
tomed to  saj,  that  Mr  Caxton  was  a 
better  book  in  himself  than  all  he  had 
in  his  libiarjL  Mr  Squills  laughed  and 
mbbed  his  hands. 

My  father  resumed  thoughtfully,  and 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  moralises : — 

*^  There  are  three  great  events  in 
fife,  sir;  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 
None  know  how  they  are  bom,  few 
know  how  they  die.  But  I  suspect  that 
many  can  account  for  the  intermediate 
phenomenon — ^I  cannot." 

*^  It  was  not  for  money,  — it  must 
have  been  for  love,"  observed  Mr 
Sqnills ;  **  and  your  young  wife  is  as 
pretty  as  she  is  good." 

"Ha!"  said  my  father,  "I  re- 
member." 

"  Do  yon,  sir?"  exclumed  Sqnills, 
highly  amused.  ^'  How  was  it?  " 

My  father,  as  was  often  the  case 
with  him,  protracted  his  reply,  and 
then  seemed  rather  to  commune  with 
himself  than  to  answer  Mr  Squills. 

"  The  kindest,  the  best  of  men," 
he  mnrmnred,— ^^^i;y«na  Eruditionis: 
and  to  think  that  he  bestowed  on  me 
the  only  fortune  he  had  to  leave,  in- 
stead of  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
Jack  and  Kitty.  All  at  least  that  I 
€OHld  grasp  d^UieiUe  montg,  of  his 
Latin,  his  Greek,  his  Orientals.  What 
do  I  not  owe  to  him ! " 

"Towhom?"  asked  Squills.  «*Good 
Lofd,  what's  the  man  talking  about  ?" 

^*  Yes,  sir,"  said  my  father  rousing 
himself,  "such  was  Giles  Tlbbet^ 
M.A.,  Sol  ScienHanim^  tutor  to  the 
humble  scholar  you  address,  and 
father  to  poor  Kitty.  He  left  me  his 
Elzevirs  ;  he  left  me  also  his  orphan 
daughter." 

"Oh!  as  a  wife— " 

*^  No,  as  a  ward.  So  she  came  to 
live  here.  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
harm  in  it.  But  my  neighbours  said 
there  was,  and  the  widow  Welt- 
ranm  told  me  the  girFs  character 
would  suffer.  What  could  I  do? — 
Oh  yes,  I  recollect  all  now!  I 
married  her,  that  my  old  friend's 
child  might  have  a  roof  to  her  head, 
and  come  to  no  harm.  Ton  see  I 
was  forced  to  do  her  that  injury,  for 
after  all,  poor  young  creature,  it  was 


a  sad  lot  for  her.  A  dull  book-worm 
like  me — cockier  vitam  agetu,  Mr 
Squills— -leading  the  life  of  a  snail. 
But  my  shell  was  ail  I  could  offer  to 
my  poor  friend's  orphan." 

"  Mr  Caxton,  I  honour  you,"  said 
Squills  emphatically,  jumping  up  and 
spilling  half  a  tumbler-full  of  sc^dmg 
punch  over  my  father's  legs.  "  You 
have  a  heart,  sir !  and  I  understand 
why  your  wiife  loves  you.  You  seem 
a  cold  man ;  but  you  have  tears  in 
your  eyes  at  this  moment." 

"I  dare  say  I  have,"  said  my 
father,  rubbing  his  shins:  ^Mt  was 
boiling!" 

"  And  your  son  will  be  a  comfort 
to  yon  both,"  said  Mr  Squills,  re- 
seating himself,  and,  in  his  friendly 
emotion,  wholly  abstracted  fr^m  all 
consciousness  of  the  suffering  he  had 
inflicted.  "  He  wiU  be  a  dove  of  peace 
to  your  ark." 

"  I  don*t  doubt  it,"  said  my  father 
ruefully,  "only  those  doves,  when 
they  are  small,  are  a  very  noisy  sort 
of  birds — non  tcUiunt  aoncm  catUus 
somnum  reducunt.  However,  it  might 
have  been  worse.    Leda  had  twins." 

"SohadMrsBamabaq  last  week." 
rejoined  the  accoucheur.  "Who 
knows  what  may  be  in  store  for  you 
yet?  Here's  a  health  to  Master  Caxton, 
and  lots  of  brothers  and  sisters  to 
him!" 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  I  I  am  sufe 
Mrs  Caxton  will  never  think  of  such 
a  thing,  sir,"  said  my  father  almost 
indignantly.  "  She's  much  too  good  a 
wife  to  behave  so.  Once,  in  a  way,  it  is 
all  veiy  well ;  but  t^^ice — and  as  it 
is,  not  a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a 
pen  mended  the  last  three  day&:  I, 
too,  who  can  only  write  ^cuspide 
duriusculff — and  the  Baker  coming 
twice  to  me  for  his  bill  too!  The 
lUthyie  are  troublesome  deities,  Mr 
Squills." 

"  Who  are  the  Bithyiae,"  asked  the 
accoucheur. 

"  Youought  to  know,"  answeredmy 
father,  smiUng.  "  The  female  diemons 
who  presided  over  the  Keogilos  or 
New-bom.  They  take  the  name 
from  Juno.  See  Homer,  book  XL 
By  the  bye,  will  my  Keogilos  be 
brought  up  like  Hector  or  Astyanax, 
— videUcet^  nourished  by  its  mother  or 
by  aninrse?" 

"Which    do    you    prefer,    Mr 
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Caxton  ?"  asked  Mr  Squills,  breaking 
the'Bngar  in  his  tumbler.  *^In  this 
I  always  deem  it  my  duty  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  tie  gentleman." 

"A  nurse  by  all  means,  then,*^  said 
my  father.  **  And  let  her  carry  him 
ypo  kolpo^  neist  to  her  bosom.  I 
know  all  that  has  been  said  about 
mothers  nursing  their  own  infants, 
Mr  Squills ;  but  poor  Kitty  is  so  sen- 
sitive, that  I  think  a  stout  healthy 
peasant  woman  will  be  best  for  the 
boy^s  future  nerves,  and  his  mother's 
nerves,    present    and    future    too. 


Heigh-ho! — ^I  shall  miss  the  dear 
woman  very  much;  when  will  slie 
be  up,  Mr  Squills?" 
''  Oh,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  !"* 
^'  And  then  the  Neogilos  shall  go 
to  school !  upo  kotpo — the  nnxse  w£h 
him,  and  all  will  be  right  again," 
said  my  father,  with  a  look  of  sly 
mysterious  humour,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  him. 

''  School  1  when  he's  just  bom  ?  " 
*'*•  Can't  begin  too  soon,"  said  my 
father  positively ;  ^'  tha&^s  HelvetiBs* 
opinion,  and  it's  mine  too !" 


CHAPTER  III. 


That  I  was  a  very  wonderful  child, 
I  take  for  granted ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  not  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
I  came  into  possession  of  the  circum- 
stances set  down  in  my  former  chap- 
ters. But  my  father's  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  my  birth  made  a  notable 
impression  upon  all  who  witnessed  it ; 
and  Mr  Squills  and  Mrs  Primmins 
have  related  the  facts  to  me  suffi- 
ciently often,  to  make  me  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  those  worthy 
witnesses  themselves.  I  fancy  I  see 
my  father  before  me,  in  his  dark- 
gray  dressing-gown,  and  with  his 
odd,  half  sly,  half  innocent  twitch  of 
the  mouth,  and  peculiar  puzzling 
look,  from  two  quiet,  abstracted,  in- 
dolently handsome  eyes,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  agreed  with  Helvetins  on 
the  propriety  of  sending  me  to  school 
as  soon  as  I  was  bom.  Nobody 
knew  exactly  what  to  make  of  my 
father — ^his  wife  excepted.  Some  set 
him  down  as  a  sage,  some  as  a  fool. 
As  Hippocrates,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Damage tes,  saith  of  the 
great  Democritus,  he  was  contemptu 
et  admiratione  habitus  —  accustomed 
both  to  contempt  and  admiration.  The 
neighbouring  clergy  respected  him  as  a 
scholar,  *^  breathing  libraries ;"  the  la- 
dies despised  him  as  an  absent  pedant, 
who  hfid  no  more  gallantry  than  a 
stock  or  a  stone.  The  poor  loved 
Mm  for  his  charities,  but  laughed  at 
him  as  a  weak  sort  of  man,  easily 
taken  in.  Yet  the  squires  and  far- 
mers found  that,  in  their  own  matters 
of  rural  business,  he  had  always  a 
fund  of  curious  information  to  impart ; 
and  whoever,  young  or  old,  gentle  or 
simple,  learned  or  i^orant,  asked 
his  advice,  it  was  given  with  not 


more  humility  than  wisdom.  lo  the 
common  affaks  of  life,  he  seemed 
incapable  of  acting  for  himsdf ;  he 
left  all  to  my  mother ;  or,  if  taken 
unawares,  was  pretty  sore  to  be  the 
dupe.  But  in  those  very  afiurs — 
if  another  consulted  him — his  eye 
brightened,  his  brow  cleared,  the  de- 
sire of  serving  made  him  a  new  b^g: 
cautious,  profound,  practical.  Too 
lazy  or  too  languid  wha%  only  his 
own  interests  were  at  stake — touch 
his  benevolence,  and  all  the  wheels 
of  the  dockwork  felt  the  impetus  of 
the  master-spring.  No  won<fer  that, 
to  others,  the  nut  of  such  a  diaracter 
was  hard  to  crack  !  But,  in  the 
eyes  of  my  poor  mother,  AngostiDe 
(famiUarlv  Austin)  Caxton  was  the 
best  and  the  greatest  of  human 
beings;  and  certainly  she  ought  to 
have  known  him  well,  for  she  stadied 
him  with  her  whole  heart,  knew  evoy 
trick  of  his  face,  and,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  divined  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  before  he  opened  hb 
lips.  Yet  certainly  there  were  deeps 
in  his  nature  which  the  plammet 
of  her  tender  woman's  wit  bad  never 
sounded  ;  and,  certainly,  it  some- 
times happened  that,  evra  in  his 
most  domestic  colloquialisms,  my 
mother  was  in  doubt  whether  he  wi& 
the  simple  straightforward  person  he 
was  mostly  taken  for.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  suppresed  subtle  inxiy 
about  him,  too  unsubstantial  to  lie 
popularly  called  humour,  but  dimly 
implying  some  sort  of  jest,  which  he 
kept  all  to  himself;  and  this  was  only 
noticeable  when  he  said  something 
that  sounded  very  grave,  or  ap- 
peared to  the  grave  very  silly  and 
urational. 
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That  I  did  not  go  to  school— at 
least  to  what  Mr  Squills  understood 
by  the  word  school — quite  so  soon  as 
intended,  I  need  scarcely  ohserve. 
In  fact,  my  mother  managed  so  well — 
my  nurseiy,  by  means  of  double 
doors,  was  so  placed  out  of  hearing — 
that  my  father,  for  the  most  part,  was 
privOeged,  if  ho  so  pleased,  to  forget 
my  existence.  He  was  once  dimly 
recalled  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  my 
christening.  Now,  my  father  was  a 
shy  man,  and  he  particularly  hated 
931  ceremonies  and  public  spectacles. 
He  became  uneasily  aware  that  a 
great  ceremony,  in  which  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  was  at  hand.  Abstracted  as 
lie  was,  and  conyeniently  deaf  at 
times,  he  had  heard  significant  whis- 
pers about  '^  taking  advantage*  of  the 
bishop's  being  in  the  neighbourhood,** 
and  "  twdve  new  jelly  glasses  being 
absolutely  wanted,"  to  be  sure  that 
some  deadly  festiyity  was  in  the  wind. 
And,  when  the  question  of  godmother 
and  godfather  was  fairly  put  to  him, 
coapled  with  the  remark  that  this  was 
a  fine  opportunity  to  return  the 
dTilities  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 
felt  that  a  strong  efibrt  at  escape  was 
the  only  thing  left.  Accordingly, 
having,  seemingly  without  listen- 
ing, heard  the  day  fixed,  and  seen, 
as  they  thought,  without  observing, 
the  chmtz  chairs  in  the  best  drawing- 
room  nncovered,  (my  dear  mother 
was  the  tidiest  woman  in  the  world,) 
my  father  suddenly  discovered  that 
there  was  to  be  a  great  book  sale, 
twenty  miles  off,  which  would  last 
four  days,  and  attend  it  he  must. 
My  mother  sighed  ;  but  she  never 
contradicted  my  father,  even  when  he 
was  wrong,  as  he  certainlv  was  in 
this  case.  She  only  dropped  a  timid 
intimation  that  she  feared  "  It  would 
look  odd,  and  the  world  might  mis- 
conatme  my  father's  absence-— had  not 
flhe  better  put  off  the  christening?  *' 

^^  My  dear,"  answered  my  father, 
*'  it  wfll  be  my  duty,  by-and-by,  to 
christen  the  boy — a  duty  not  done  in 
a  day.  At  present,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  bishop  will  do  very  well 
without  me.  Let  the  day  stand,  or, 
if  you  put  it  off,  npon  my  word  and 
honour  I  believe  that  the  wicked  auc- 
tioneer will  put  off  the  book  sale  also. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
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the  sale  and  the  christening  will  take 
place  at  the  same  time." 

There  was  no  getting  over  this  ; 
but  I  am  certain  my  dear  mother  had 
much  less  heart  than  before  in  un- 
covering the  chintz .  chairs,  in  the 
best  drawing-room.  Five  years  later 
this  would  not  have  happened.  My 
mother  "would  have  kissed  my  father 
and  said  '*  Stay,"  and  he  would  have 
staid.  But  she  was  then  veiy  young 
and  timid ;  and  he,  wild  man,  not  of 
the  woods  but  the  cloisters,  nor  jet 
civilised  into  the  tractabilities  of  home. 
In  short,  the  post-chaise  tfas  ordered 
and  the  carpet-bag  packed. 

"  My  love,"  said  my  mother,  the 
night  before  this  Hegira,  looking  up 
from  her  work — "my  love,  there  is 
one  thing  you  have  quite  forgot  to 
settle — I  be^  pardon  for  disturbing 
you,  but  it  IS  important  ! — baby's 
name ;  shan't  we  call  him  Augustine?" 

"  Augustine,  "  said  my  father, 
dreamily ;  "  why,  that  name's  mine." 

"  And  you  would  like  your  boy's 
to  be  the  same  ?  " 

"  No, "  said  my  father,  rousing 
himself.  * '  Nobody  would  know  which 
was  which.  I  should  catch  myself 
learning  the  Latin  accidence  or  play- 
ing at  marbles.  I  should  never  know 
my  own  identity,  and  Mi's  Primmins 
would  be  giving  me  pap." 

My  mother  smiled;  and,  putting 
her  hand,  which  was  a  verr  pretty 
one,  on  my  father's  shoulder,  and 
looking  at  him  tenderly,  she  said, 
**  There's  no  fear  of  mistaking  you 
for  any  other,  even  your  son,  dearest. 
Still,  if  you  prefer  another  name, 
what  shaU  it  be  ?  " 

"  Samuel,"  said  my  father.  "  Dr 
Parr's  name  is  Samuel." 

"  La,  my  love  I  Samuel  is  the  ugli- 
est name — " 

My  father  did  not  hear  the  excla- 
mation, he  was  again  deep  in  his 
books  ;  presently  he  started  up  : — 
"Barnes  says  Homer  is  Solomon. 
Read  Omeros  backwards,  in  'the 
Hebrew  manner —  " 

•*  Yes,  my  love, "  interrupted  my 
mother.  "But  baby's  christian 
name  ?  " 

"  Omeros  —  Soremo  —  Solemo  — 
Solomo!" 

"Solomo  !  shocking,"  said  my 
mother. 

"Shocking,  indeed,"  echoed  my 
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father  ;  ^^  an  outrage  to  common 
sense."  Then,  after  glancing  again 
oyer  his  books,  he  broke  ont  mns- 
ingly — (( Bat,  after  aU,  it  is  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  Homer  was  not  set- 
tled till  his  time." 

<^  Whose  ?*'  asked  my  mother,  me- 
chanically. 

My  father  lifted  up  his  finger. 

My  mother  continued,  after  a  short 
panse,  '^Arthoris  a  pretty  name.  Then 
there's  William— Hemy— Charles — 
Robert.    What  shall  it  be,  love  ?  " 

"  Pisistratns?"  said  my  father, 
(who  had  hnng  fire  till  then,^  in  a  tone 
of  contempt — ^*'  Pisistratns  mdeed ! " 

^^  Pisistratns  1  a  very  fine  name," 
said  my  mother  joyftdly — "  Pisis- 
tratns Caxton.  Thank  yon,  my  loye : 
Pisistratns  it  shall  be." 

"  Do  yon  contradict  me  ?  Do  yon 
side  with  Wolf  and  Heyne,  and  that 
pragmatical  fellow  Vico?  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  the  Rhapsodists  ?" — 

'*  No,  indeed,"  interrupted  my 
mother.  "  My  dear,  yon  frighten  me." 

My  father  sighed,  and  threw  himself 
back  in  his  diair.  My  mother  took 
courage  and  resumed. 


^^  Piflbtratus  is  a  long  Bame  too ! 
Still,  one  conld  call  him  ^ty." 

''Siste,  Viator,"  mattered  mjfidber; 
"  that's  trite  I" 

''No,  Sisty by itsdf— short,  lliank 
yon,  my  dear." 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  his  return 
from  the  book  sale,  to  my  fathor's 
inexpressible  bewilderment,  he  was 
informed  that ''  Pisistratns  was  grow- 
ing quite  the  image  of  him." 

When  at  lengtii  the  good  man  was 
made  thorongUy  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  his  son  and  heir  boasted  a  nanK  so 
memorable  in  hutory  as  that  bonie  by 
the  enslaver  of  Athens,  and  the  dispnted 
arranger  of  Homer — and  it  wasinsisted 
that  it  was  aname  he  himself  had  sug- 
gested— he  was  as  angiy  as  so  mild 
a  man  conld  be.  ''  Bai  it  is  in&- 
mons  I^  he  exclaimed.  **  Pisistratas 
christened  1  Pisistratns  1  who  lived  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ  was  boni. 
Good  heavens,  niadam!  You  have 
made  me  the  father  of  an  aaachronism.'* 

My  mother  burst  into  tears.  Bntthe 
evil  was  irremediable.  An  anacfanxnism 
I  was,  and  an  anachronism  I  mast 
0(Hitinae  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


*^Of  course,  sir,  yon  will  begin 
soon  to  educate  your  son  yourself?" 
said  Mr  Squills. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  my  father, 
^^yon  have  read  Martinus  Scriblerus  ?" 

*^  I  dont  understand  you,  Mr  Cax- 
ton." 

'^  Then  yon  have  not  read  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  Mr  SquiUs !" 

^'  Consider  that  I  have  read  it,  and 
what  then  ?  " 

"Why  then.  Squills,"  said  my 
father  familiarly,  "you  would  know, 
that  though  a  scholar  is  often  a  fool, 
he  is  never  a  fool  so  supreme,  so 
superiative,  as  when  he  is  defacing 
the  first  unsullied  page  of  the  human 
history,  by  entering  into  it  the  com- 
monplaces of  his  own  pedantry.  A 
scholar,  sir,  at  least  one  like  me,  is  of 
all  persons  the  most  unfit  to  teach 
young  childi^i.  A  mother,  sir, 
a  simple,  natural,  loving  mother, 
is  the  infant's  true  guide  to  know- 
ledge." 

"Egad,  Mr  Caxton,  in  spite  of 
Helvetius,  whom  yon  quoted  the  night 
the  boy  was  bom^gad,  I  believe 
you  are  right!" 


"lam  sure  of  it,"  said  mj  fiuher ; 
"  at  least  as  sure  as  a  poor  mortal 
can  be  of  any  tiling.  I  agree  with 
Helvetius,  the  cfaildsfaonld  be  educated 
from  its  birth ;  but  how? — ^thcire  is  the 
rub:  send  him  to  school  forthwith! 
Certainly  he  is  at  school  already  witii 
the  two  great  principles,  Nature  and 
Love.  Observe,  that  childhcrad  lad 
genius  have  the  same  master  omo 
in  common — inqnisitiveneas.  Let 
childhood  have  its  way,  aad  as  it 
began  where  genius  bqgins,  it  m^ 
find  what  genius  finds.  A  certain 
Greek  writer  tells  us  of  some  man, 
who,  in  order  to  save  his  bees  a 
troublesome  flight  to  Hymettna,  cot 
their  wings,  and  placed  before  them 
thefinestnowers  he  could  select.  The 
poor  bees  made  no  honey.  Now,  sir, 
if  I  were  to  teach  my  boy,  I  afaoold 
be  cutting  his  wings  and  giving  him 
the  flowers  he  should  find  himaeif. 
Let  us  leave  Nature  alone  for  the 
preseait,  and  Nature's  living  proxy, 
the  watchftil  mother.** 

Therewith  my  father  pointed  to  his 
heir  sprawliDgoii  the  grass,  and  pluck- 
ing daisieB  on  the  lawn;  whttethe 
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young  mother^s  voice  rose  menrilj, 
laaghing  at  the  child^s  glee. 

^'  I  shall  make  bnt  a  poor  bill  oat 
of  your  nursery,  I  see,"  said  Mr 
Sqmlls. 

AgreeaUy  to  these  doctrines,  strange 
in  80  learned  a  father,  I  thrived  and 
flomished,  and  learned  to  spell,  and 
make  pothooks,  nnder  the  joint  care 
of  mj  mother  and  Dame  Primmias. 
This  last  was  one  of  an  old  race  fast 
dying  away — the  race  of  old  faithfiil 
servants — the  race  of  old  tale-telling 
nnrses.  She  had  reared  my  mother 
before  me;  bnt  her  affection  pnt  ont 
new  flowers  for  the  new  generation. 
She  was  a  Devonshire  woman  —  and 
Devonshire  women,  especially  those 
who  have  passed  their  yonth  near  the 
sea-coast,  are  generally  snperstitions. 
She  had  a  wonderM  budget  of  fables. 
Before  I  was  six  years  old,  I  was  em- 
dite  in  that  primitive  literature,  in 
which  the  legends  of  all  nations  are 
traced  to  a  common  fountain  —  Puss 
in  Boots,  Tom  Thttmb,  Fortunio,  FoT" 
tunatus,  Jack  the  Giant-killer  —  tales 
like  proverbs,  equally  familiar,  under 
different  versions,  to  the  infant  wor- 
shipper of  Bu^  and  the  hardier 
children  of  Thor.  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  that  in  an  examination  in  snch 
works  of  imaginati(«,  I  could  have 
taken  honours ! 

My  dear  mother  had  some  little 
misgivings  as  to  the  solid  benefit  to 
be  deriv^  from  snch  fantastic  erudi- 
tion, and  timidly  consulted  my  father 
therein. 

"My  love,"  answered  my  father, 
in  that  tone  of  voice  which  always 
puzzled  even  my  mother,  to  be  sure 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest — 
^*  in  all  these  fables,  certain  philoso- 
phers could  easily  discover  symbolical 
significations  of  the  hi^est  morality. 
I  have  myself  written  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  Pubs  in  Boots  is  an  alle- 
gory upon  the  progress  of  the  human 
nnderstanding,  having  its  origin  in 
the  mystical  schools  of  the  £g3rptian 
priests,  and  evidently  an  illustration  of 
the  worship  rendered  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis  to  those  feline  quadrupeds, 
of  which  they  made  both  reli^ous 
symbols  and  elaborate  mummiesl" 

"  My  dear  Austin,"  said  my  mother 
opening  her  blue  eyes,  ^^yon  don't 
think  that  Sisty  will  discover  all  those 
fine  things  in  Puss  in  Boots l^ 
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"My  dear  Kitty,"  answered  my 
father,  "  you  don't  think,  when  you. 
were  good  enough  to  take  up  with  me, 
that  you  found  in  me  all  the  fine 
things  I  have  learned  from  books. 
You  knew  me  only  as  a  harmless 
creature,  who  was  happy  enough  to 
please  your  fancy.  By-and-by  you 
discovered  that  I  was  no  worse  for  all 
the  quartos  that  have  transmigrated 
into  ideas  within  me — ^ideas  that  are 
mysteries  even  to  myself.  If  Sisty, 
as  yon  call  the  child,  (plague  on  that 
unlucky  anachronism !  whidi  you  do 
well  to  abbreviate  into  a  dissyllable,) 
if  Sisty  can't  discover  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt  in  Puss  m  Boots,  what  then  ? 
Puss  in  Boots  is  harmless,  and  it 
pleases  his  fancy.  All  that  wakes 
curiosity  is  wisdom,  if  innocent — all 
that  pleases  the  fancy  now,  turns  here- 
after to  love  or  to  knowledge.  And 
so,  my  dear,  go  back  to  the  nursery." 

But  I  should  wrong  thee,  O  best 
of  fathers,  if  I  suffered  the  reader  to 
suppose,  tiiat  because  thou  didst  seem 
so  indifferent  to  my  bulh,  and  so  care- 
less as  to  my  early  teaching,  there- 
fore thou  wert,  at  heart,  indifferent 
to  thy  troublesome  NeogUos.  As  I 
grew  older,  I  became  more  sensibly 
aware  that  a  father's  eye  was  upon 
me.  I  distinctly  remember  one  in- 
cident, that  seems  to  me,  in  looking 
back,  a  crisis  in  my  infant  life,  as 
the  first  tangible  link  between  my 
own  heart  and  that  calm  great 
soul. 

My  father  was  seated  on  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  his  straw  hat  over 
his  eyes  (it  was  summer)  and  his  book 
on  his  lap.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  delf 
blue-and- white  flower-pot,  which  had 
been  set  on  the  window-sill  of  an 
upper  storey,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash,  and  the  fragments  spluttered 
up  round  my  father's  legs.  Sublime  in 
his  studies  as  Archimedes  in  the  siege, 
he  continued  to  read  "  Impavidum 
feriunt  ruincs  1 " 

"Dear,  dearl"  cried  my  mother, 
who  was  at  work  in  the  porch,  "my 
poor  flower-pot  that  I  prized  so  much  • 
Who  could  have  done  this  ?  Frimmins, 
Primmins  1" 

Mrs  Primmins  popped  herhead  ont 
of  the  fatal  window,  nodded  to  the 
summons,  and  came  down  in  a  trice, 
pale  and  breathless. 

"  Oh  1"  said  my  mother,  mourn- 
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fully,  "I  would  rather  have  lost  all 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  in  the 
great  blight  last  May,— I  would 
rather  the  best  tea-set  were  broken ! 
The  poor  geranium  I  reared  myself, 
and  the  dear,  dear  flower-pot  which 
Mr  Caxton  bought  for  me  my  last 
birth-day!  That  naughty  child  must 
have  done  this  !*' 

Mrs  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  my  father— why,  I  know  not,  except 
that  very  talkative  social  persons  are 
usually  afhiid  of  very  silent  shy  ones. 
She  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  master, 
who  was  beginning  to  evince  signs  of 
attention,  and  cried  promptly,  "No, 
ma'am,  it  was  not  the  dear  boy,  bless 
his  flesh,  it  was  1 1" 

"You  I  how  could  you  be  so  care- 
less? and  you  knew  how  I  prized  them 
both.    Oh,  Primmins  !'* 

Primmins  began  to  sob. 

"Don't  tell  fibs,  nursey,"  said  a 
small  shrill  voice ;  and  Master  Sisty 
(coming  out  of  the  house  as  bold  as 
brass)  continued  rapidly — "  don'tscold 
Primmins,  mamma:  it  was  I  who 
pushed  out  the  flower-pot." 

"  Hush ! "  said  nurse,  more  fright- 
ened than  ever,  and  looking  aghast 
towards  my  father,  who  had  very 
deliberately  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
was  regarding  the  scene  with  serious 
eyes  wide  awake. 

"  Hush !  And  if  he  did  break'  it, 
ma'am,  it  was  quite  an  accident ;  he 
was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant 
it.  Did  you,  Master  Sisty?  Speak! 
(this  in  a  whisper)  or  Pa  will  be  so 
angry." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  was  an  accident ;  take  care  in 
future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I  see, 
to  have  grieved  me.  There's  a  kiss, 
don't  fret." 

"  No,  mamma,  you  must  not  kiss 
me,  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  pushed  out 
the  flower-pot  on  purpose." 

"Ha land  why?"  said  my  father, 
walking  up. 

Mrs  Primmins  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"For  fun!"  said  I,  hanging  my 
head — "just  to  see  how  you'd  look, 
papa ;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  Now 
beat  me,  do  beat  me  I" 

My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  yards 
off,  stooped  down,  and  caught  me  to 
his  breast.  "  Boy,"  he  said, "  you  have 
done  wrong :  you  shall  repair  it  by 
remembering  all  your  life  that  your 


father  blessed  God  for  giving  him  a 
son  who.  spoke  truth  in  spite  of  tear ! 
Oh  1  Mrs  Primmins,  the  next  fable  of 
this  kind  you  try  to  teach  him,  and  we 
part  for  ever !" 

From  that  thne  I  first  date  the  boar 
when  I  felt  that  I  loved  my  fatiier, 
and  knew  that  he  loved  me;  from  that 
time  too,  he  began  to  amccm  with 
me.    He  would  no  longer,  if  he  met 
me  in  the  garden,  pass  by  with  a 
smile  and  ncd ;  he  would  stop,  pnt  his 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  thoajgh  his 
talk  was  often  above  my  oomprriieQ- 
sion,  still  somehow  I  felt  happier  aad 
better,  and  less  of  an  infant,  when  I 
thought  over  it,  and  tried  to  pnazle 
out  the  meaning ;  for  he  had  a  way  of 
suggesting,    not    teaching,    potting 
things  into  my  head,  and  then  leaving 
them  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 
I  remember  a  special  instaaoe  with 
respect  to  that  same  flower-pot  and 
geranium.     Mr  Squills,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  and  well  to  do  in  the  worid, 
often  made  me  little  preseats.    Not 
long  after  the  event  I  have  narrated, 
he  gave  me  one  far  exceeding   ia 
value  those  usually  bestowed  on  chil- 
dren,— ^it  was  a  beautiful  large  domino 
box  in  cut  ivory,  painted  and  gilt. 
This  domino-box  was  my  del^L    I 
was  never  weair  of  playing  at  domi- 
noes with  Mrs  Primmins,  imd  I  dqit 
with  the  box  under  my  i^low. 

"  Ah !"  said  my  father  one  day  whea 

he  fonnd  me  ranging  the  ivory  sqoares 

in  the  parlour,  "  ah !  yon  like  that 

better  than  all  your  playthings,  eh  ?^ 

"  Oh  yes,  papa." 

"  You  would  be  vciy  8<MrTy  if  yoor 
mamma  was  to  throw  that  box  out  of 
the  window,  and  break  it  for  fim.**  I 
looked  beseechingly  at  my  father,  aad 
made  no  answer. 

"  But  perhaps  yon  wonld  be  very 
glad,"  he  resumed,  "Ifsnddeoly  one 
of  these  good  fairies  you  read  of  ooald 
change  the  domino*box  into  a  besuii- 
fhl  geranium  in  a  beautifnl  blne-and- 
white  flower-pot,  and  that  yon  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  putting  it  oo  yoir 
mamma's  window-siU." 

"  Indeed  I  would!"  said  I,  half  err- 
ing. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  believe  yon ;  bat 
good  wishes  don't  mend  bad  actions, 
— good  actions  mend  bad  actkyns.** 

So  saying,  be  shut  the  door  and 
went  out.    I  cannot  tell  yon  how 
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puzzled  I  was  to  make  out  what  mj 
father  meant  by  his  aphorism.  Bat 
I  know  that  I  played  at  dominoes  no 
more  that  day.  The  next  morning 
my  father  found  me  seated  by  myself 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden ;  he  paused 
and  looked  at  me  with  his  grave  bright 
eyes  very  steadily. 

*^  My  boy,'*  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to 

iiralk  to (a  town  about  two  miles 

off,)  will  you  come?  and,  by  the 
bye,  fetch  your  domino-box :  I  should 
like  to  show  it  to  a  person  there."  I 
nm  in  for  the  box,  and,  not  a  little 
prondof  walking  with  my  father  upon 
the  high-road,  we  set  out. 

"  Papa,"  s«d  I  by  the  way,  "  there 
are  no  furies  now." 

"  What  then,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Why—how  then  can  my  domino- 
box  be  dianged  into  a  geranium  and  a 
blne-and- white  flower-pot?" 

*^  My  dear,"  said  my  father,  leaning 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  *^  every 
body  who  is  in  earnest  to  be  good,  car- 
ries two  furies  about  with  him — one 
here,"  and  he  touch^my  heart;  "  and 
one  here,"  and  he  touched  my  fore- 
head. 

'^  I  don't  understand,  papa." 

^^  I  can  wait  till  you  do,  Plsis- 
tratns  I    What  a  name  1 " 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery  gar- 
dener's, and,  i&er  lookmg  over  the 
flowers,  paused  before  a  large  double 
geranium.  *'  Ah,  this  is  finer  than 
that  which  your  mamma  was  so  fond 
of.    What  is  the  cost,  sir  ?  " 

'^  Only  7s.  6d.,"  said  the  gardener. 

My  father  buttoned  up  his  pocket. 
*'  I  can't  afford  it  to-dieiy,"  said  he 
gently,  and  we  walked  out. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  stopped 
again  at  a  chma-warehouse.  ^^  Have 
you  a  flower-pot  like  that  I  bought 
some  months  ago  ?  Ah,  here  is  one, 
marked  8s.  6d.  Yes,  that  is  the 
price.  Well,  when  your  mamma's 
birth-day  comes  again,  we  must  buy 
her  another.  That  is  some  months  to 
wait.  And  we  can  wait,  Master  Sisty. 
For  truth,  that  blooms  all  the  year 
round,  is  better  than  a  poor  geranium ; 
and  a  word  that  is  never  broken,  is 
better  than  a  piece  of  delf." 

My  bead,  which  had  drooped  be- 
fore, rose  again ;  but  the  rush  of  joy 
at  my  heart  almost  stifled  me. 

**  I  have  called  to  pay  your  little 
biU,"  said  my  father,  entering  the  shop 
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of  one  of  those  fancy  stationers  com- 
mon in  country  towns,  and  who  sell 
all  kinds  of  pretty  toys  and  nick- 
nacks.  ^^  And  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
as  the  smiling  shopman  looked  over 
his  books  for  the  entry,  ^^  I  think  my 
little  boy  here  can  show  you  a  mudh. 
handsomer  specimen  of  French  woi^- 
manship  than  that  work-box  which 
you  enticed  Mrs  Caxtonlnto  raffling 
for,  last  winter.  Show  your  domino- 
box,  my  dear." 

I  produced  my  treasure,  and  the 
shopman  was  liberal  in  his  commen- 
dations. ^'  It  is  always  well,  my 
boy,  to  know  what  a  thing  is  worth,  in 
case  one  wishes  to  part  with  it.  If  my 
young  gentleman  gets  tired  of  his 
plaything,  what  will  you  give  him  for 
it?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  shopman,  "  I 
fear  we  could  not  afford  to  ^ve  more 
than  eighteen  shillings  for  it,  unless 
the  young  gentleman  took  some  of 
these  pretty  thin^  in  exchange." 

^^  Eighteen  shillings  1"  said  my  fa- 
ther ;  "  you  would  give  that.  Well, 
my  boy,  whenever  you  do  grow  tired 
of  your  box,  you  have  my  leave  to» 
sell  it." 

My  father  paid  his  bill,  and  went 
out.  I  lingered  behind  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  joined  him  at  the  end  of 
the  street. 

^^  Papa,  papa!"  I  cried,  ciappnig' 
my  hands,  **  we  can  buy  the  gera> 
ninm — ^we  can  buy  the  flower-pot." 
And  I  pulled  a  handful  of  silver  from 
my  pockets. 

*'  Did  I  not  say  right?"  said  my 
father,  passing  his  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes—"  xou  have  found  the  two 
fairies  1" 

Oh !  how  proud,  how  oveijoyed  I 
was,  when,  after  placing  vase  and 
flower  on  the  window-sill,  I  plucked 
my  mother  by  the  gown^  and  made  her 
follow  me  to  the  spot. 

"  It  is  his  doing,  and  his  money  1 " 
said  my  father ;  "  good  actions  have 
mended  the  bad." 

"  What ! "  cried  my  mother,  when 
she  had)  learned  all ;  "  and  your 
poor  domino -box  that  you  were 
so  fond  of  1  We  will  go  back  to-mor- 
row, and  buy  it  back,  if  it  costs  us 
double." 

"  Shall  webuy  it  back,  Pisisfcratus?  " 
asked  my  father. 

**  Oh  no — ^no— no !    It  "Vfould  spoil 
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all,"  I  cried,  bnrying  my  face  on  my 
father's  breast. 

"  My  wife,"  said  my  father  so- 
lemnly, ^^  ihra  is  my  first  lesson  to 
oar  child — the  sanctity  and  the  hap- 


piness of  86]f-sacrifiee--iaidoiiot  wlwt 
it  should  teach  to  his  dying  dfty  1^ 

And  that  ia  th«  history  of  the  bro- 
ken flower-pot. 


CHAPTBR  V. 


When  I  was  between  my  seventh 
and  my  eighth  year,  a  change  came 
over  me,  which  may  perhaps  be  fami- 
liar to  the  notice  of  those  parents 
who  boast  the  anxions  blessing  of  an 
only  child.  The  ordinary  vivacity  of 
childhood  forsook  me;  I  became 
quiet,  sedate,  and  thonghtfiil.  The 
absence  of  playfellows  of  my  own 
age,  the  companionship  of  matnre 
minds  alternated  only  by  complete 
solitude,  gave  something  precocious, 
whether  to  my  imagination  or  my 
reason.  The  wild  fables  mattered  to 
me  by  the  old  nnrse  in  the  summer 
twilight,  or  over  the  winter's  hearth 
— ^the  effort  made  by  my  struggling 
intellect  to  comprehend  the  grave, 
sweet  wisdom  of  my  father's  sug- 
gested lessons  —  tended  to  feed  a 
passion  for  reverie,  in  which  all  my 
faculties  strained  and  struggled,  as  in 
the  dreams  that  come  when  sleep  is 
nearest  waking.  I  had  learned  to 
read  with  ease,  and  to  write  with 
some  fluency,  and  I  already  began  to 
imitate,  to  reproduce.  Strange  tales, 
akin  to  those  I  had  gleaned  from 
fairyland — ^rude  songs,  modelled  from. 
such  verse -books  as  fell  into  my  hands, 
began  to  mar  the  contents  of  marble- 
covered  pages,  designed  for  the  less 
ambitious  purposes  of  round  text  and 
multiplication.  My  mind  was  yet 
more  disturbed  by  the  intensity  of 
my  home  affections.  My  love  for 
both  my  parents  had  in  it  something 
morbid  and  painful.  I  often  wept  to 
think  how  little  I  could  do  for  those  I 
loved  so  well.  My  fondest  fancies 
built  up  imaginary  difficulties  for 
them,  which  my  arm  was  to  smoothe. 
These  feelings,  thus  cherished,  made 
my  nerves  over-susceptible  and  acute. 
Nature  began  to  affect  me  powerfully; 
and  from  that  affection  rose  a  restless 
curiosity  to  analyse  the  charms  that 
so  mysteriously  moved  me  to  joy  or 
awe,  to  smiles  or  tears.  I  got  my 
father  to  explain  to  me  the  elements 
of    astronomy;    I    extracted    from 


SqniUs,  who  wis  an  ardent  botanist, 
some  of  the  mystories  in  the  life  of 
flowers.  Bat  mnsic  became  my  dar- 
ling passion.  My  mother  (thongh 
the  daughter  of  a  great  SGhoivp— e 
scholar  at  whose  name  my  fttber 
raised  his  hat,  if  it  happened  to  be  on 
his  head)  possessed,  I  araat  own  it 
fairly,  less  book-learning  than  many 
a  humble  tradesman's  danf^ter  can 
boast  in  this  more  enli^bieaed  gene- 
ration; bat  she  had  some  natural 
gifts  which  had  ripened,  Hea;?ca 
knows  howl  into  womanly  aooom- 
plislunents.  She  drew  with  some 
elegance,  and  painted  flowers  to  ex- 
quisite perfection.  She  played  on 
more  than  one  instroment  wiUi  mere 
than  boardmg-school  skill;  and  iho^^ 
she  sang  in  no  language  bat  her  own, 
few  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  with- 
out being  deeply  touched.  Herminic, 
her  songs,  had  a  wondrous  effect  on 
me.  Thus,  altogether,  a  kind  of 
dreamy  yet  delightful  melancholy 
seized  upon  my  whole  bemg;  and 
this  was  the  more  lemaikahle,  he> 
cause  e<»trary  to  my  earlier  tempe- 
rament, which  was  bold,  active,  and 
hilarious.  The  change  in  my  duurac- 
ter  began  to  act  upon  my  fonn.  iVom 
a  robust  and  vigorous  infant,  I  giew 
into  a  pale  and  slender  boy.  Ihegau 
to  ail  and  mope.  Mr  Sqoitts  was 
called  in. 

''Tonicsl"  said  Mr  Squills;  ''and 
don't  let  him  sit  over  his  book.  Send 
him  out  in  the  air— make  him  pby. 
Come  here,  my  boy — ^theee  ocgaaa 
are  growing  too  laige;'^  and  Mr 
Sqnills,  who  was  a  phrenologist, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  ferehead. 
*'*'  Gad,  sir,  here's  an  ideidity  for  yea; 
and,  bless  my  sool,  what  a  ecmstnc- 
tiveness  I " 

My  father  pushed  aside  his  pepcn, 
and  walked  to  and  fro  the  room  with 
his  hands  behind  him;  but  he  did 
not  say  a  word  till  Mr  SqutDa  was 
gone. 

«^My  dear,"  then  said  he  to  ny 
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nether,  on  whose  breast  I  was  leaning 
iBj  aching'  ideality — ^^  my  dear,  Piaifl- 
tratn  mart  go  to  school  in   good 


^  Bless  me,  Austin !--«t  his  age?" 

^'  He  18  nearly  eight  years  dd.** 

*'*'  Bat  he  is  80  forward." 

^  It  is  for  that  reason  he  mnst  go 
to  sdieol." 

*^  I  don*t  qnite  nnderstand  yon,  my 
love.  I  know  he  is  getting  past  me ; 
bat  yon  who  are  so  clever — ^ 

My  ftthar  took  my  mother's  hand — 
*^  YTe  can  teach  lum  nothing  now, 
Kitty.    We  send  him  to  school  to  be 


"  By  some  schoolmaster  who  Imows 
omdi  len  than  yon  do — ^" 

'*  By  little  scfaoc^D^oys,  who   will 
hlffl  a  boy  again,"  said  my 


father,  almost  sadly.  '*  My  dear, 
you  remanb^  that,  when  onr  Kent- 
ish gardener  planted  those  filbert- 
trees,  and  when  they  were  in  their 
third  year,  and  yon  began  to  calcu- 
late on  what  wey  wonld  bring  in, 
yon  went  out  one  morning,  and  found 
he  had  cut  them  down  to  the  ground. 
You  were  vexed,  and  asked  why. 
What  did  the  gardener  say?  ^To 
prevent  their  bearing  too  soon.*  There 
is  no  want  <tf  fruiSnlness  here— put 
back  the  hour  of  produce,  that  the 
plant  may  last." 

^^  Let  me  go  to  school,"  said  I^ 
lifting  my  languid  head,  and  smiling 
on  my  father.  I  understood  him  at 
once,  and  it  was  as  if  the  voice  of  my 
life  itself  answered  to  him. 


CHAPTBR   VZ. 


A  year  after  the  resolution  thus 
cooaa  to,  I  was  at  home  for  the  holi- 
days. 

^^I  hope,"  said  my  mother,  <^that 
they  are  doing  l^ty  justice.  I  do 
think  he  is  not  nearly  so  quick  a 
ehiM  as  he  was  before  he  went  to 
school.  I  wish  yon  would  examine 
him,  Austin." 

^^  I  have  examined  him,  my  dear. 
Itis  just  aslexpected:  and  I  amquite 
satisfied." 

^^  What  I  yon  really  think  he  has 
come  on?  "  said  my  mother  joyfoUy. 

^^He  does  not  care  a  button  for 
botany  now,"  said  Mr  Squills. 

^^And  he  used  to  be  so  fond  of  mu- 
sic, dear  boy  1 "  observed  my  mother 
with  a  sigh.  ^*  Good  gracious !  what 
noise  is  that?" 

'^Yonr  son's  pop-gun  against  the 
window,"  said  my  fiither.  '^It  is 
lucky  it  is  only  the  window ;  it  would 
have  made  a  less  deafening  noise, 
though,  if  it  had  been  Mr  Squills' 
bead,  as  it  was  yesterday  morning." 

•'  The  left  ear,"  observed  Squills ; 
**and  a  very  sharp  blow  it  was,  too. 
Yet  you  are  satisfied,  Mr  Caxton  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  think  the  boy  is  now  as 
great  a  blockhead  as  most  boys  of  his 
age  are,"  observed  my  father  with 
great  complacency. 

"Dear  me,  Austin— a  great  block- 
head I " 

"What  else  did  he  go  to  school 
for?"  asked  my  father;  andobsenr- 


ing  a  certain  dismay  in  the  &ce  of  his 
female  audience,  and  a  certun  surprise 
in  that  of  his  male,  he  rose  and  stood 
on  the  hearth,  with  one  hand  in  his 
waistcoat,  as  was  his  wont  when 
about  to  philosophise  in  more  detail 
than  was  usual  to  him. 

"Mr  Squills,"  said  he,  "you  have 
had  great  experience  in  families." 

"  As  good  a  practice  as  any  in  the 
county,"  said  Mr  Squills  proudly: 
"more  than  lean  manage.  I  shall 
advertise  for  a  partner." 

"  And,"  resumed  my  father,  "  you 
must  have  observed  almost  invariably 
that,  in  every  family,  there  is  what 
father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  pro- 
nounce to  be  one  wonderfiil  child." 

"  One  at  least,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
smiling. 

"  It  is  easy,"  continued  my  father, 
"  to  say  this  is  parental  partiality, — 
but  it  is  not  so.  Examine  that  child 
as  a  stranger,  and  it  will  startle  your- 
self. You  stand  amazed  at  its  eager 
curiosity,  its  quick  comprehension, 
its  ready  wit,  its  delicate  perception. 
Often,  too,  you  will  find  some  faculty 
strikingly  developed;  the  child  will 
have  a  turn  for  mechanics,  perhaps, 
and  make  you  a  model  of  a  steam- 
boat,— or  it  will  have  an  ear  tuned  to 
verse,  and  will  write  you  a  poem  like 
that  it  has  got  by  heart  [firom  '  The 
Speaker,' — or  it  will  take"  to  botany, 
(like  Pisistrattis)  with  the  old  maid 
its  aunt,— or  it  will  phiy  a  march  on 
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its  sister^s  pianoforte.  In  short,  even 
yoa,  Sqaiils,  will  declare  that  it  is 
really  a  wonderfal  child." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr  Squills 
thoaghtfolly,  *^  there's  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say ;  little  Tom 
Dobbs  is  a  wonderful  child — so  is 
Frank  Steppington  —  and  as  for 
Johnny  Styles,  I  must  bring  him  here 
for  you  to  hear  him  prattle  on  Natural 
History,  and  see  how  well  he  handles 
his  pretty  little  microscope." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  my  father. 
"And  now  let  me  proceed.  These 
ihaumata  or  wonders  last  till  when, 
Mr  Squills?— last  till  the  boy  goes  to 
school,  and  then,  somehow  or  other, 
the  thaumata  yanish  into  thin  air,  like 
ghosts  at  the  cockcrow.  A  year  after 
the  prodigy  has  been  at  the  academy, 
father  and  mother,  uncle  and  aunt, 
plague  you  no  more  with  his  doings 
and  sayings;  the  extraordinary  infant 
has  become  a  very  ordinary  little  boy. 
Is  it  not  so,  Mr  Squills  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,  sir.  How 
did  yon  come  to  be  so  observant ;  yon 
never  seem  to —  " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  my  father; 
and  then,  looking  fondly  at  my  mo* 
therms  anxious  face,  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly— "  be  comforted :  this  is  wisely 
ordained — and  it  is  for  the  best." 

"It  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
school,"  said  my  mother,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  school, 
and  its  virtue,  my  Kate.  Let  any 
one  of  these  wonderful  children-— 
wonderful  as  you  thought  SIsty  him- 
self—stay at  home,  and  von  will 
see  its  head  grow  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  its  body  thinner  and  thinner — 
£h,  Mr  Squills  ?— till  the  mind  take 
all  nourishment  from  the  frame, 
and   the   frame,   in   turn,    stint  or 


make  sickly  the  mind.  Yon 
that  noble  oak  from  the  window  — 
if  the  Chinese  had  brought  it  iqfi,  it 
would  have  been  a  tree  in  miniatim 
at  five  years  old,  and  at  an  bondred, 
you  would  have  set  it  in  a  flower-pot 
on  your  table,  no  bigger  than  it  was 
at  five — ^a  cnriosi^  n>r  its  matare- 
ness  at  one  age — a  show  for  its  dimi- 
nutiveness  at  the  other.  No!  tlie 
ordeal  for  talent  is  school;  restev 
the  stunted  mannildn  to  the  growiag 
child,  and  then  let  the  diild  if  it  can, 
healthily,  liardily,  naturally,  work  its 
slow  way  up  into  greatness.  If  great- 
ness be  denied  it,  it  will  at  least  be  a 
man,  and  that  is  better  than  to  be 


a  little  Johnny  Styles  all  its  lift — 
an  oak  in  a  pill-box." 

At  that  moment  I  rariied  into  tiie 
room,  glowing  and  panting,  health 
on  my  cheek,  vigour  in  my  limbs — 
all  childhood  at  my  heart.  «'Ok! 
mamma,  I  have  got  up  the  kite — 
so  high !— come  and  see.  Do  come, 
papa." 

"Certainly,''saidmyfather;  ^'ooly, 
don^t  cry  so  loud — kites  niake  no 
noise  in  rising— yet,  yon  see  how 
they  soar  above  the  world.  Cosm, 
Kate,  where  is  my  hat  ?  Ah-*thssk 
you,  my  boy." 

"Kitty,"  said  my  fiitfaer,  lookiDg 
at  the  kite  which,  attadied  by  its 
string  to  the  peg  I  had  stock  into 
the  ground,  restM  calm  in  the  sky, 
"  never  fear  but  what  our  kite  shall 
fly  as  high ;  onlv,  the  hnmaii  soel 
has  stronger  instmcts  to  moont  np- 
ward.than  a  few 'sheets  of  p^kt  on 
a  framework  of  lath.  Bat,  obssrre, 
that  to  prevent  its  being  lost  in  the 
freedom  of  space,  we  must  attach  it 
lightly  to  earth ;  and,  observe  again, 
my  dear,  that  the  higher  it  soars,  the 
more  string  we  must  give  it." 
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When  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
tirelye,  I  had  got  tp  the  head  of  the 
preparatory  school  to  which  I  had 
been  sent.  And  having  thns  OKhaost- 
ed  all  the  oxygen  of  learning  in  that 
little  receiver,  my  parents  looked 
oat  for  a  wider  range  for  my  inspira- 
tions. Daring  the  last  two  years  in 
which  I  had  been  at  school,  my  love  for 
stndy  had  returned;  bat  it  was  a 
▼igorona,  wakefal,  nndreamy  love,  sti- 
molated  by  competition,  and  animated 
by  the  practical  desire  to  exceL 

My  father  no  longer  sought  to  curb 
my  inteUectual  aspirings.  He  had  too 
great  a  reverence  for  scholarship  not 
to  wish  me  to  become  a  scholar  if 
possible ;  though  he  more  than  once 
said  to  me  somewhat  sadly,  *^  Master 
books,  but  do  not  let  them  master 
you.  Read  to  live,  not  live  to  read. 
One  slave  of  tiie  lamp  is  enough  for  a 
household ;  my  servitude  must  not  be 
a  hereditary  bondage." 

My  father  looked  round  for  a  suit- 
able academy ;  and  the  fame  of  Dr 
Herman's  ''  Philhellenic  Institute '' 
came  to  his  ears. 

Now,  this  Dr  Herman  was  the  son 
of  a  German  music-master,  who  had 
settled  in  England.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  own  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bonn ;  but,  finding  learning 
too  common  a  drug  in  that  market  to 
bring  the  high  price  at  which  he  valued 
his  own,  and  having  some  theories  as 
to  political  freedom  which  attached 
him  to  -England,  he  resolved  upon 
setting  up  a  school,  which  he  designed 
as  an  ^^  era  in  the  history  of  the 
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human  mind."  Dr  Herman  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  new-fashioned 
authorities  in  education,  who  have, 
more  lately,  spread  pretty  numerously 
amongst  us,  and  would  have  given, 
perhaps,  a  dangerous  shake  to  the 
foundations  of  our  great  classical 
seminaries,  if  those  last  had  not 
very  wisely,  though  very  cautiously, 
borrowed  some  of  the  more  sensible 
principles  which  lay  mixed  and  adul- 
terated amonffst  the  crotchets  and 
chimeras  of  their  innovating  rivals 
and  assailants. 

Dr  Herman  had  written  a  great 
many  learned  works  against  every 
pre-existing  method  of  instruction : 
that  which  had  made  the  greatest 
noise  was  upon  the  infamous  fiction 
of  SPELLiNa-BooKs :  *'  A  more  lying, 
roundabout,  puzzle-headed  delusion 
than  that  by  which  we  confuse  the 
clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed 
sjrstems  of  spelling,  was  never  con- 
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cocted  by  the  father  of  falsehood." 
Such  was  the  exordium  of  this  famous 
treatise.  "  For  instance,  take  the  mo- 
nosyllable Cat.  What  brazen  fore- 
head you  must  have,  when  you  say  to 
an  infant  c,  a,  t, — spell  cat:  that 
is,  three  sounds,  forming  a  totally 
opposite  compound— opposite  in  every 
detaU,  opposite  in  the  whole— coinpose 
a  poor  little  monosyllable,  which,  if 
you  would  but  say  the  simple  truth, 
the  child  will  learn  to  spell  merely  by 
looking  at  it  I  How  can  three  sounds, 
which  run  thus  to  the  ear,  see— eh — lee, 
compose  the  sound  cat?  Don't ihey 
rather  compose  the  sound  «ee-eA-/e,  or 
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ceaty  f  How  can  a  system  of  edaca- 
tion  flonrisli  that  begins  by  so  mon- 
strous a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of 
hearing  suffices  to  contradict?  No 
wonder  that  the  hom-book  is  the 
despair  of  mothers !"  From  this  in- 
stance, the  reader  will  perceive  that 
Dr  Herman,  in  his  theory  of  educa- 
tion, began  at  the  beginning! — ^he 
took  the  bull  fairly  by  the  horns.  As 
for  the  rest,  upon  a  broad  principle  of 
eclecttcism,  he  had  combined  together 
every  new  patent  invention  for  youth- 
ful idea-shooting.  He  had  taken  his 
trigger  from  Hofvvyl ;  he  had  bought 
his  wadding  from  Hamilton ;  he  had 

fot  his  copper -caps  from  Bell  and 
rancaster.  The  youthful  idea!  he 
had  rammed  it  tight !  he  had  rammed 
it  loose  I  he  had  rammed  it  with 
pictorial  ilhistcalions  I  he  had  rammed 
it  with  the  monitorial  system  1  he  had 
rammed  in  every  conc^able  way,  and 
with  every  imaginable  ramrod ;  but  I 
have  mournful  doubts  whether  he  shot 
the  youthful  idea  an  inch  farther  than 
it  did  under  the  old  mechanism  of 
flint  and  steel!  Nevertheless,  as 
Dr  Hermfln  really  did  teach  a  great 
many  things  too  much  neglected  at 
schools ;  as,  besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  taught  a  vast  variety  in  that  vague 
complexity now-a-days  called  "use- 
ful knowledge ; "  as  he  engaged  lec- 
turers on  chemistry,  engineering,  and 
natural  history;  as  arithmetic  and 
the  elementi  of  physical  science  were 
enfiM'ced  with  zeal  and  care;  as  all 
sorts  of  gymnastics  were  intermingled 
with  the  sports  of  the  play-ground ; — 
80  the  youthful  idea,  if  it  did  not  go 
ferther,  spread  its  shots  in  a  wider 
duiection ;  and  a  boy  coold  not  stay 
there  five  years  without  learning 
something^  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  all  schools  t  He  learned 
at  least  to  use  his  eyes,  and  his  ears, 
and  his  limbs ;  order,  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, grew  into  habits ;  and  the  school 
pleased  the  ladies,  and  satisfied  the 
gentlemen  ;  in  a  word,  it  thrived :  and 
I)r  Herman,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
Bumbered  more  than  one  hundred 
pupils.  Now,  when  the  worthy  man 
first  commenced  the  task  of  tuition, 
lie  had  proclaimed  the  humanest 
abhorrence  to  the  barbarous  system 
of  coxporeal  tmnishment.  But,  alas ! 
as  his  school  increased  in  numbers, 
he  had  proportionately  recanted  these 


honourable  and  antibirchen  ideas. 
He  had,  reluctantly,  perhaps, — hon- 
estly, no  doubt,  but  with  full  deter- 
mination,—come  to  the  condosion, 
that  there  are  secret  springs  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  twigs  of 
the  divining-rod ;  and  having  di^v- 
cred  with  what  comparative  ease  the 
whole  mechanism  of  his  little  govern- 
ment, by  the  admission  of  the  birth- 
regulator,  could  be  carried  on,  so,  a& 
he  grew  richer,  and  lazier^  and  fitter, 
the  Philhellenic  Institnte  spun  along 
as  glibly  as  a  top  kept  in  vivacioos 
movement  by  the  perpetual  applica- 
tion of  the  lash. 

I  believe  that  the  school  did  not 
suffer  in  reputation  from  this  sad 
apostacy  on  the  part  of  the  head 
master;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
more  natural  and  Engtiab, — ^lesa  out- 
landish and  herethad.  And  it  was  at 
the  zaiith  of  its  renown,  wfaoi,  one 
bright  moni{|igf  with  all  my  dothes 
nicely  mended,  and  a  large  phmicake 
in  my  box,  I  was  deposited  at  its 
hospitable  gates. 

Amongst  Dr  Hemtsn's  varknis 
whimsie^ties,  there  was  one  to  which 
he  had  adhered  with  more  fidelity 
than  to  the  anti-corporeal  punishnMnt 
articles  of  his  creed ;  and,  in  fi^t,  it 
was  upon  this  that  he  had  caused 
those  miposing  words,  ^  PhUheHoiic 
Loistitute,"  to  blaze  in  gOt  capitals  in 
front  of  his  academy.  He  bdonged 
to  that  illustrious  class  of  adioiais 
who  are  now  waging  war  on  our 
popular  mythologies,  and  npdettiog 
aU  the  associations  which  the  Etoni- 
ans and  Harrovians  connect  with  the 
household  names  of  ancient  hlstoiy. 
In  a  word,  he  sought  to  xe5t<8eto 
scholastic  purity  the  mutilated  oro- 
graphy of  Greek  appdiatives.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  that  llt^ 
boys  should  be  brought  up  to  confound 
Zeus  with  Jupiter,  Ares  with  Mars, 
Artemts  with  Diana— the  Greek  dei- 
ties with  the  Roman  ;  and  so  rigidly 
did  he  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
these  two  sets  of  persouMes  were  to 
be  kept  constantly  contra&tingirislied 
from  each  other,  that  his  cross-exa- 
minations kept  us  in  eternal  confiii- 
sion. 

"Vat,"  he  would  exdaim  to  »n» 
new  boy  fir^h  from  some  granunar- 
school  on  the  Etonian  system — "-Vat 
do  you  mean  by  dranslating  Ze«« 
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Jr^iter?  Is  dat  amstory,  irascible, 
cload-oompellinggod  of  CM^pnSrYid 
Ms  eagie  and  Mb  aegis,  in  l£e  amallftrt 
dcigree  tesemblmg  de  grave,  formal, 
niond  Jupiter  Optimra  Maximns  of 
the  Boman  Capitol? — a  god,  Master 
SimpiuBS,  wbo  would  have  been  per- 
fectly abpcked  at  (ihe  idea  of  nmning 
^%er  innocent  Fraolein  dressed  np  as 
a  swan  or  a  bull !  I  pat  dat  qaes- 
tioa  to  yon  vonce  foor  aD,  Master 
Simpkins.''  Master  Simpldns  took 
care  to  agree  widi  the  Doctor.  ^^  And 
how  oonld  yon,"  resnmedDr  Herman 
majesljeally,  tnniing  to  some  other 
criminal  alnmnna — ^^^  how  oonld  yon 
presome  to  dranslate  de  Ares  of 
Hom^y  sir,  by  de  aodacions  vnigar- 
ism  Mars  ?  iJres,  Master  Jones,  who 
roared  as  land  as  ten  thensand  men 
when  he  was  hnrt,pr  as  yon  Till  roar 
if  I  catch  yon  calling  him  Mars 
again  I  Aret  who  coTered  seyen 
plectra  of  ground;  Ares^  tiie  man- 
slayer,  wi^  the  Mais  or  Mayors 
whom  de  Bomans  stcte  finom  de 
Satxnee  1  Mars,  de  solemn  and  calm 
protector  of  B^e !  Master  Jones, 
Master  Joaes,  yon  onght  to  be 
ashamed  of  yooiself!" — ^and  then 
waxing  enthnsiastic,  and  warming 
more  imd  more  into  Grerman  gattnrals 
and  pronmiciation,  the  good  Doctor 
wonla  lift  np  his  hand^  with  two 
great  rinffl  on  his  thumbs,  and  ex- 
claim— ^^  IJnd  Dn  !  and  don,  Aphro- 
dUk ;  don,  whose  bert  de  Seasons  yel- 
comed !  dou,  who  didst  pnt  Atoms 
into  a  coffer,  and  den  lid  dnm  him 
into  an  anemone;  don  to  be  called 
Vemu  by  dat  sniyd-nosed  li^e  Mas- 
ter Badder6eld!  Yenns,  who  pre- 
sided oyerBamngartens  and  funerals, 
and  nasty . tinking  sewers!  Venus 
Cloacina,— O  mein  Gott  I  Come  here, 
Master  Bodderfield;  I  must  a  flog 
yon  firr  dat;  I  must  indeed,  liddle 
boy  I  ^'  As  our  Philhellenic  preceptor 
carried  his  aidueological  purism  into 
all  Greek  proper  names,  it  was  not 
likely  that  my  unhappy  baptismal 
would  escape.  The  first  time  I  signed 
my  exercise,    I  wrote  ^*  Pialstxatas 


Caxton"  in  my  best  round-hand. 
^^  And  dey  call  yoor  baba  a  scholar !" 
said  the  Doctor  contemptnously. 
*^  Your  name,  sir,  is  Greek ;  and,  as 
Greek,  yon  yiil  be  dood  enough  to 
write  it,  vith  yat  yon  call  an  e  and  an  o 
— ^p,  E,  I,  s,  I,  s,  T,  R,  A,  T,  o,  s ;  and  yon 
yiU  alway  pnt  de  accent  oyer  de  t. 
Vat  can  yon  expect  for  to  come  to. 
Master  Caxton,  if  yon  -don't  pay  de 
care  dat  is  proper  to  your  own  dood 
name — de  e,  and  de  o,  and  de  accent? 
Ach  1  let  me  see  no  more  of  your 
yile  cormptions !  Mein  Grott  1  Pi  I 
y^  de  name  is  Pel  1  ^' 

The  next  time  I  wrote  home  to  my 
father,  modestly  implying  that  I  was 
short  of  cash,  that  a  trap-bat  would  be 
acceptable,  and  that  the  fayourite 
goddess  amongst  the  bo3rs  (whether 
Gre^  CHT  Roman  was  yeir  immate- 
rial) was  Diva  Monetae  I  felt  a  glow 
of  dassical  pride  in  signing  myself, 
*•*•  your  affectionate  Peisistratos."  The 
next  post  brought  a  sad  damper  to  my 
scholastic  exultation.  The  letter  ran 
thus: 

"  My  ixeak  Son, — ^I  prefer  my  old 
acquaintances  Thncjrdides  and  Pisis- 
tratns  to  Thonkudides  and  Felsistra- 
tos.  Horace  is  fiEuniliar  to  me,  but 
Horatius  is  only  known  to  me  as 
Codes.  Pisistratns  can  play  at  trap- 
ball  ;  but  I  find  no  authority  in  pure 
Greek  to  allow  me  to  suppose  that 
that  game  was  Imown  to  Peiaistratos. 
I  should  be  too  hapn^  to  send  yon  a 
drachma  or  so,  but  I  baye  no  coins 
in  my  possession  current  at  Athens 
at  the  time  wh^  Pisistratns  was 
spelt  Pefsistratos.  Tour  affectionate 
father, 

'*  A.  Caxtow." 

Yerily,  here  indeed  was  the  first 
practical  embarrassment  produced  by 
that  melancholy  anachronism  which 
my  father  had  so  prophetically  de- 
I^ored.  Howeyer,  nothing  like  ex- 
perience to  proye  the  yalne  of  com- 
promise in  this  world !  Peisistratos 
continued  to  write  exercises,  and  a 
second  letter  from  Pisistratns  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  trap-bat. - 


CHAPTER  VHX. 


I  was  somewhere  about  sixteen 
when,  on  going  home  for  the  holi- 
days, I  found  my  mother's  brother 


settled  among  the  household  lares. 
Unde  Jack,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  a  light-hearted,  plausible. 
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enthusiastic,  talkative  fellow,  who  had 
spent  three  small  fortunes  in  trying 
to  make  a  lai^ge  one. 

Uncle  Jack  was  a  great  speculator; 
bnt  in  all  his  specidations  he  nerer 
affected  to  think  of  himself, — it  was 
always  the  good  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tnres  that  he  had  at  heart,  and  in  this 
nngratefnl  world  fellow-creatures  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  1  On  coining  of 
age,  he  inherited  £6000  firom  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  It  seemed  to  him 
then  his  fellow-creatures  were  sadly 
imposed  upon  by  their  tailors.  Those 
ninth-parts  of  humanity  notoriously 
eked  out  their  fraction^  existence  by 
asking  nine  times  too  much  for  the 
clothing  which  civilisation,  and  per- 
haps a  change  of  climate,  render  more 
necessary  to  us  than  to  our  ancestors 
the  Picts.  Out  of  pure  philanthropy, 
Unde  Jack  started  ^*  a  Cfr and  National 
Benevolent  Clothing  Con^xmy^^^  which 
undertook  to  supply  the  public  with 
inexpressibles  of  the  best  Saxon  cloth 
at  7s.  6d.  a  pair;  coats,  superfine, 
£1, 18s. ;  and  waistcoats  at  so  much 
per  dozen.  They  were  all  to  be 
worked  off  by'steam.  Thus  the  ras- 
cally tailors  were  to  be  put  down, 
humanity  dad,  and  the  philanthro- 
pists rewarded  (but  that  was  a 
secondary  consideration)  with  a  clear 
return  of  30  per  cent.  In  spite  of 
the  evident  charitableness  of  this 
Christian  design,  and  the  irrefragable 
calculations  upon  which  it  was  based, 
this  company  died  a  victim  to  the 
ignorance  and  unthankfulness  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  all  that  re- 
mained of  Jack's  £6000  was  a  fifty- 
foqrth  share  in  a  small  steam-engine, 
a  large  assortment  of  ready-made 
pantaloons,  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
directors. 

Uncle  Jack  disappeared,  and  went 
on  his  travels.  Ilie  same  spuit  of 
philanthropy  whidi  diaractensed  the 
speculations  of  his  purse  attended  the 
risks  of  his  person.  Unde  Jack  had 
a  natural  leaning  towards  all  distressed 
communities :  if  any  tribe,  race,  or  na- 
tion was  down  in  the  world.  Uncle  Jack 
threw  hunsdf  plump  into  the  scale  to 
redress  the  biuance.  Poles,  Greeks, 
(the  last  were  then  fighting  theTurks,) 
Mexicans,  Spaniard, — ^IJnde  Jack 
thrust  his  nose  into  all  their  squabbles  I 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  mock  thee, 
poor  Unde  Jack  I  for  those  generous 


predilections  towards  the  imf<Miiiiiate ; 
only,  whenever  a  nati<m  is  in  miafiDr- 
tune,  there  is  always  a  job  going  on  I 
The  Polish  cause,  die  Greek  canse^ 
the  Mexican  cause,  and  the  Spuush 
cause,  are  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
loans  and  subscriptions.    These  Con- 
tinental patriots,  when  they  Jake  op 
the  sword  with  one  hand,  generally 
contrive  to  thmst  the  other  deep  into 
their  neighbours'  breeches*  pockets.  • 
Unde  Jack  went  to  Greece,  thence  he 
went  to  Spain,  thence   to  Mexico. 
No  doubt  he  was  of  great  service  to 
these  afflicted  populations,  fw  he  came 
back  with  unanswerable  proof  of  their 
gratitude   in   the   shape  of  £3000. 
Shortly  after  this  appeared  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  "  New,  Grand,  National 
Benevolent  Insurance  Company,  to 
the  Industrious  Classes.''    This  in- 
valuable document,  after  setting  foith 
the  immense  benefits  to  sode^  aiismg 
from  habits  of  providence,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  insurance  companies — 
proving  the  infamous  rate  of  premiums 
exacted  by  the  existent  offices,  and 
theur  ini4>plicability  to  the  wants  of 
the  honest  artisan,  and  declaring  that 
nothing  but  the  purest  intentions  of 
benefiting  their  fdlow-creatures,  and 
raising  the  moral  tone  of  sodety,  had 
led  the  directors  to  mstitnte  a  new 
society,  founded  on  the  purest  prin- 
dples  and  the  most  moderate  calcola* 
tions — ^proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
twenty-four  and  a  half  per  coit  was 
the  smallest  possible  return  the  share- 
holders could  antidpate.    The  com- 
pany be^&n  under  the  Purest  anqiioes: 
an  archbishop  was  caught  as  presi- 
dent, on  the  condition  always  that  he 
should  give  nothing  but  hisname  to  the 
society.    Uncle  Jack—more  eophooi- 
ously  designated  as  "the  oeMmted 
philanthropist,  John  Jones  Tibbets, 
Esquire" — ^was  honorary  secretoiy, 
and  the  capital  stated  at  two  millions. 
But  such  was  the  obtuseness  of  the 
industrious  classes,  so  little  did  they 
percdve  the  benefits  of  snbserilung 
one-and-ninepenoe  a-week  finom  the 
age  of  twenty-one  to  fifty,  in  wder  to 
secure  at  the  latter  age  the  annnltjr  of 
£18,  that  the  company  dissolved  mto 
thin  air,  and  with  it  dissolved  also 
Unde  Jack's  £3000.     Nothing  more 
was  then  seen  or  heard  of  him  lor 
three  years.      So  obscure  was  his 
existence,  that  on  the  death  of  an 
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aunt,  who  left  him  a  small  farm  in 
Cornwall,  it  was  necessary  to  adver- 
tise that  '^  If  John  Jones  Tibbets,  Esq., 
would  apply  to  Messrs  Blunt  and  Tin, 
Lothbuiy,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  four,  he  would  hear  of  something 
to  his  adyantage."  But,  even  as  a 
oonjuros  declares  that  he  will  call  the 
ace  of  spades,  -and  the  ace  of  spades, 
that  yon  thought  you  had  safely  under 
yonr  foot,  turns  up  on  the  table — so 
with  this  advertisement  suddenly 
turned  up  Uncle  Jack.  With  incon- 
ceivable satisfaction  did  the  new  land- 
owner settle  himself  in  his  comfortable 
homestead.  The  farm,  which  was 
about  two  hundred  acres,  was  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  and  saving 
one  or  two  chemical  preparations, 
which  cost  Uncle  Jack,  upon  the  most 
scientific  principles,  thirty  acres  of 
buckwheat,  the  ears  of  which  came  up, 
poor  thinf^,  all  spotted  and  speckled, 
as  if  they  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  small-pox.  Uncle  Jack  for  the 
first  two  years  was  a  thriving  man. 
Unluckily,  however,  one  day  Uncle 
Jack  discovered  a  coal-mine  in  a  beau- 
tiful field  of  Swedish  turnips ;  in  an- 
other week  the  house  was  full  of 
engineers  and  naturalists,  and  in  an- 
other month  appeared,  in  my  uncle's 
best  style,  much  improved  by  practice, 
a  prospectus  of  ^^  the  Grand,  National, 
anti-Monopoly  Coal  Company,  insti- 
tuted on  behalf  of  the  poor  House- 
holders of  London,  and  against  the 
Monster  Monopoly  of  the  London 
Coal  Wharfs. 

^'  A  vein  of  the  finest  coal  has  been 
discovered  on  the  estates  of  the  cele- 
brated philanthropist,  John  Jones 
Tibbets,  Esq.  This  new  mine,  the 
Molly  Wheel,  havingbeen satisfactorily 
tested  by  that  eminent  engineer,  Giles 
Compass,  Esq.,  promises  an  inexhaus- 
tible field  to  the  energies  of  the  bene- 
volent and  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  best  coals 
may  be  delivered,  screened,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  for  18s.  per 
load,  yielding  a  profit  of  not  less  than 
forty-eight  per  cent  to  the  share- 
holders. Shares,  £50,  to  be  paid  in 
five  instalments.  Capital  to  be  sub- 
scribed, one  million.  For  shares,  early 
application  must  be  made  to  Messrs 
Blunt  and  Tin,  solicitors,  Lothbnry." 

Here,  then,  was  something  tangible 
for  fellow-creatures  to  go  on— there 


was  land,  there  was  a  mine,  there  was 
cofU,  and  there  actually  came  share- 
holders and  capital.  Uncle  Jack  was 
so  persuaded  that  his  fortune  was 
now  to  be  made,  and  had,  moreover, 
so  great  a  desire  to  share  the  glory  of 
ruining  the  monster  monopoly  of  the 
London  wharfs,  that  he  r^sed  a  very 
large  offer  to  dispose  of  the  property 
altogether,  remained  chief  shareholder, 
and  removed  to  London,  where  he  set 
up  his  carriage,  and  gave  dinners  to 
his  fellow-directors.  For  no  less  than 
three  years  did  this  company  flourish, 
having  submitted  the  entire  direction 
and  working  of  the  mines  to  that 
eminent  engineer,  Giles  Compass — 
twenty  per  cent  was  paid  regularly  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  shareholders, 
and  the  shares  were  at  more  than  cent 
per  cent,  when,  one  bright  morning, 
when  least  expected,  Giles  Compass, 
Esq.  removed  himself  to  that  wider 
field  for  genius  like  his,  the  United 
States ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
mine  had  for  more  than  a  year  run 
itself  into  a  great  pit  of  water,  and 
that  Mr  Compass  had  been  paying 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  owp 
capital.  My  uncle  had  the  satisfac- 
tion this  time  of  being  ruined  in  veiy 
good  company :  three  doctors  of  divi- 
nity, two  county  members,  a  Scotch 
lord,  and  an  East  India  director,  were 
all  in  the  same  boat, — that  boat  which 
went  down  with  the  coal-mine  into 
the  great  water  pit  I 

It  was  just  after  this  event  that 
Uncle  Jack,  sanguine  and  light-heart- 
ed as  ever,  suddenly  recollected  his 
sister,  Mrs  Caxton ;  and  not  knowing 
where  else  to  dine,  thought  he  would 
repose  his  limbs  under  my  father's 
trabes  citrea,  which  the  ingenious 
W.  S.  Landor  opines  should  be  trans- 
lated "  mahogany."  You  never  saw 
a  more  charming  man  than  Uncle 
Jack.  All  plump  people  are  moro 
popular  than  thin  people.  There  is 
something  jovial  and  pleasant  in  the 
sight  of  a  round  face  !  What  conspi- 
racy could  succeed  when  its  head  was 
a  lean  and  hungry-looking  fellow, 
like  Cassius  ?  If  the  Roman  patriots 
had  had  Uncle  Jack  amongst  them^ 
perhaps  they  would  never  have  fur- 
nished a  tragedy  to  Shakspeare. 
Unde  Jack  ^as  as  plump  as  a  part- 
ridge— not  unwieldy,  not  corpulent, 
not  obese,  not  '•^vcutus^''^  whldi  Cicero 
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objects  to  in  an  orator — bnt  every 
crevice  comfortably  filled  np.  like 
the  ocean,  ^^  time  wrote  no  wrinkles  on 
his  ^assy  (or  brassy)  brow."  His 
natural  lines  were  all  iqyward  dures, 
his  smile  most  ingratiatiog,  his  eye  so 
f rsnkf  eyen  his  trick  of  rubbing  his 
clean  well-fed  Englnh-looking  hands, 
had  something  aboi^  it  coaxing  and 
dAotmmr^  sometfaxng  that  actually 
decoyed  you  into  trusting  your  money 
into  hands  so  prepossessing.  Indeed, 
to  him  might  be  fidly  applied  the 
expresBion — ^^  Sedem  aninue  in  ex- 
tremis digitis  habet;"  «' He  had  his 
soid's  seat  in  his  finger  ends."  The 
critics  obeenre  that  few  men  hare  ever 
united  in  equal  perfection  the  unagl- 
native  with  the  scientific  or  musing 
faculties.  ^^ Happy  he,"  exdaims 
Schiller,  *^  who  combines  the  enthusi- 
ast's warmth  widi  the  worldly  man's 
light" — light  and  warmth,  Unde  Jack 
had  them  both.  He  was  a  perfect 
symphony  of  bewitching  enthusiaflm 
and  oonyindng  calculation.  Dicso- 
polis  in  the  AchamaMM^  in  presenting 
a  .gentleman  called  Nidbiarchus  to  the 
aiKUenoe,  observes — ^*  He  is  small,  I 
confess,  bnt  there  is  nothing  lost  in 
him :  all  is  knave,  that  is  not  fool." 
Parodying  the  equivocal  compliment,  I 
may  say,  tiiat  though  Unde  Jack  was 
no  giant,  there  was  nothing  lost  in  him. 
Whatever  was  not  philanthropy  was 
arithmetic,  and  whatever  was  not 
arithmetic  was  jdulanthropy.  Ho 
would  have  been  equally  oear  to 
Howard  and  to  Cocker.  Unde  Jack 
was  comely,  too— dear-skhmed  and 
fiorid,  had  a  little  mouth,  with  good 
teeth,  wore  no  whiskers,  shaved  his 
beard  as  dose  as  if  it  were  one  of  his 
grand  national  companies;  his  hair, 
once  somewhat  sandy,  was  now  rather 
grayish,  whidi  increased  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  appearance,  and  he  wore 
it  flat  at  the  si<fes  and  raised  in  a  pc»k 
at  the  top ;  his  organs  of  constructive- 
ness  and  ideality  were  pronounced  by 
Mr  Squills  to  be  prodigious,  and  those 
freely  developed  bumps  gave  great 
breadth  to  his  forehead.  Well- shaped, 
too,  was  Unde  Jack,  about  five  feet 
eight,  the  proper  height  for  an  active 
man  of  business.  He  wore  a  black 
coat ;  but  to  make  the  nap  look  the 
finesher,  he  had  given  if  the  relief  of 
gUt  buttons,  on  which  were  wrought  a 
small  crown  and  anchor ;  at  a  distance 


this  button  looked  like  the  king's  but- 
ton, and  gave  him  the  air  of  one  who 
has  a  place  about  Coort.  *Healwii^ 
wore  a  white  nedcdoth  withont  alarck, 
a  Ma  and  a  diamond  pin ;  whidi  hist 
furnished  him  with  observatioMa  upon 
certain  mines  of  Mexico,  whidi  be 
had  a  great  but  hidiezto  nnaaliflfied 
desire  of  seemg  worked  by  a  Grand 
National  United  Britons  Con^Moy. 
His  waistooat  of  a  morning  was  pde 
bnff-*<if  an  evenmg,  embrudered  vel- 
vet ;  wherewith  were  connected 


dry  schemes  of  an  ^^ 
the  improvement  of  native 
tnres."  His  trousere,  matstiaafly, 
were  of  the  colonr  wlgaily  called 
^^  blotting-paper;"  and  he  never  wore 
boots,  which,  he  said,  unfitted  a  man 
for  exerdse,  but  short  drab  gaiten 
and  sqnare-toed  dioea.  His  waleh- 
cham  was  gainiahed  wiA  a  ▼astnmi- 
ber  of  seals:  eadi  seal,  indeed,  repie- 
sented  the  device  of  some  deAoMt 
amipany,  and  tliey  might  be  aaid  to 
resemUe  the  scalps  of  ne  slua, 
by  tbe  aborignial  iroqnois, 
whom  indeed  he  had  onoe 
philanthropic  designs,  oomponnded  ef 
conversiott  to  Christianity  on  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  the£ngli8h£pt800f»alClmick, 
and  of  an  advantageous  excfaaogeef 
beaver-skins  for  b&es,  brandy,  and 
gunpowder. 

That  Unde  Jack  sfaenUL  win  ay 
beart  was  no  wonder;  my  motfaer^te 
had  always  wcm  iimn  her  eaxfiesiie- 
ooUection  of  his  having  persuaded  her 
to  let  her  great  doll  (a  preBent  Uran 
her  godmother)  be  put  np  to  a  raffle 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chimney-sweeps. 
'«So  like  him— so  good!"  diewodd 
often  say  pensivdy;  '^  they  paid  six- 
pence a-piece  for  the  raffle— twenty 
tickets,  and  the  doll  eost  £2.  No- 
body was  taken  in,  and  tiie  ddl, 
poor  thing,  (it  had  such  bine  eyes!) 
went  for  a  quarter  of  its  vafaie. 
But  Jack  said  nobody  could  guess 
what  good  the  ten  shiffings  did  to  the 
chimney-sweq)s !"  Natonlly  enough, 
I  say,  my  mother  liked  Unde  Jack! 
but  my  fether  liked  him  qnite  as  weO, 
and  that  was  a  strong  proof  of  my 
unde's  powen  of  captivation.  How- 
ever, it  is  noticeable  that  wben 
retired  scholar  is  once  interested  in 
active  man  of  the  worid,  he  is  more  I 
dined  to  admire  him  than  othen  are. 
Sympathy  with  such  a  companion  grs- 
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a&OB  St  onoe  his  curiosity  and  his  wbich  it  was  first  driven  in,  and  pro- 

iodolenoe  :  he  can  travel  with  him,  daces  therein  a  leaden  heaviness  and 

scheme  wi&  him,  fight  with  him,  go  weight,  which  coonteract  those  lively 

-with  him  through  all  tiie  adventmes  of  emotionsof  the  brain,  that  might  other- 

mrhichhisown  books  speaksoeloqnent-  wise  render  students  too  mercmdal 

ly,  and  all  the  time  never  stir  firom  his  and  agile  for  the  safety  of  established 

^asy-chalr.    My  father  said  '^  diat  it  order.     I  leave  this  conjecture  to  the 

waa  like  listening  to  Ulysses  to  hear  oomdderation  of  expetunentalists  in 

Unde  Jack!"  Uncle  Jack,  too,  had  the  physics. 

been  in  Ghreece  and  Asia  Minor,  gone  I  was  still  more  delighted  than  my 

otver  the  site  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  eat  father  with  Unde  Jack,    fie  was  full 

ii0B  at  Marathon,  shot  hares  in  the  of  amusing  tricks,  could  conjure  won- 

Pdt^onnesus,  and  drank  three  pints  derfulity,  make  a  bonch  of  keys  dance 

•of  Iffown  atont  at  the  top  of  theOieat  a  hornpipe,  and  if  ever  you  gave  him 

Pyramid.  half-a-crown,  he  was  sure  to  turn  it 

Therefore,  Unde  Jack  was  like  a  into  a  halfpenny.     He  was  only  un- 

liook  of  refecBDce  to  my  fother.  Verily  euocessfol  in  turning  my  halQi^miea 

at  times  he  looked  on  him  €u  a  book,  into  hatf-orowns. 

and  took  him  down  afiber  dinner  as  he  We  took  long  walks  together,  and 

would   a  volume    of    Bodwell    or  in  the  midst  of  his  most  diverting  con- 

Pansanias.     In  fact,  I  bcdieve  that  versation.  my  nnde  was  always  an 

adiolarsjwho  never  move  from  their  observer,    fie  would  stop  to  examine 

cdls  are  noA  the  less  an  eminently  the  nature  of  the  soil,  fill  my  pockets 

•cnrioua,  bustling,  active  race,  rightly  (not  his  own)  with  great  lumps  of 

onderAbood.      Even  as  old   Burton  clay,  stones,  and  mbbish,  to  analyse 

aai&  of  himaelf— ^  Thoog^  I  live  a  when  he  got  home,  by  the  hdp  of 

<9oll^giate  student,  and  lead  a  monastic  some  chemical  apparatus  he  had  bor* 

life,  seqnesteied  firam  those  tumults  rowed  from  Mr  Squills,    fie  would 

and  troubleB  of  the  worid,  I  hear  and  stand  an  hour  at  a  cottage  door,  ad<- 

aee  what  is  done  abroad,  how  othens  nuring  the  little  giris  who  were  straw* 

xim,  ride,  turmoil  and  macerate  them-  platting,aad  then  walkintothe  nearest 

aelvee  m  town  and  country,"  which  form-houses,  to  suggest  the  feasibility 

citation  suffieeth  to  show  that  seholuns  of  '^  a  national  straw-plat  association.*' 

are  naturally  the  most  active  menof  the  All  this  fertility  of  intdlect  was,  alas  I 

^rorid,  only  that  while  their  heads  plot  wasted   in     that    ^^  ingrata     terra** 

^wjth  Angastna,  fight  with  Jnlius,  sidl  into  which  Uncle  Jack  had  follen. 

with  Columbus,  and  dianse  the  fftce  No  squire  could  be  persuaded  into  the 

oi  the  ^obe  witii  Alexander,  Attila,  belief  that   his    mother-stone    was 

or  Mahomet,  there  is  a  certain  mys-  pregnant  with  minerals ;  no  funner 

terious  attraction,  whidi  our  improved  talked  into  weaving  straw-^plat  into  a 

Jouywledge  of  mesmerism  will  doubt-  pn^etary  association.  So,  even  as  an 

ien  soon  explain  to  the  satLstfaction  of  ogre,  having  devastated  the  surround- 

adenoe,  between  that  extremer  and  ing  county,  begins  to  cast  a  hungiy 

ant^dal  part  of  the  human  frame,  eye  on  his  own  little  ones,  Uncte 

called  in  the  Tulgate  ^  the  seat  of  Jack's    mouth,    long    defrauded    of 

faononr,'*  and  the  sti^ed  leather  of  an  juider  and  more  legitimate  morsels, 

armed-duur.    Learning  scnnehow  or  began  to  water  for  a  bite  of  my  inno- 

<ither   smks  down  to  that  part  in  centfiftther. 


CHAPTBR  IIL 


At  this  time  we  were  living  in  what 
Ysay  be  called  a  very  respectable  style 
for  people  who  made  no  pretence  to 
ostentation.  On  the  skirts  of  a 
large  village,  stood  a  square  red 
tvick  house,  i^nt  the  date  of 
Queen  Anne.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
house  was  a  balustrade;  why,  heaven 


knows — for  nobody,  except  our  great 
tom-cat  Kalph,  ever  walked  upon  the 
leads — ^but  so  it  was,  and  so  it  often 
is  in  houses  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, yea,  even  to  that  of  Yictoria. 
This  balustrade  was  divided  by  low 
piers,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a 
round  balL    The  centre  of  the  house 
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was  disdngnishable  by  an  architrave, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  nnder 
which  was  a  niche,  probably  meant 
for  a  figure,  bat  the  figure  was  not 
forthcoming.  Below  this  was  the  win- 
dow (encased  with  carved  pilasters)  of 
my  dear  mother's  little  sitting-room ; 
and  lower  still,  raised  on  a  flight  of 
six  steps,  was  a  very  handsome-look- 
ing door.  All  the  windows,  with 
smallish  panes  and  largish  frames, 
were  relieved  with  stone  copings ; — so 
that  the  house  had  an  air  of  solidity 
and  well-to-do-ness  about  it — nothing 
tricky  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
decayed  on  the  other.  The  house 
stood  a  little  back  from  the  garden 
gates,  which  were  large,  and  set  be- 
tween two*  piers  surmounted  with 
vases.  Many  might  object,  that  in 
wet  weather  yon  had  to  walk  some 
way  to  your  carriage ;  but  we  obvi- 
ated that  objection  by  not  keeping  a 
carriage.  To  the  right  of  the  house  the 
enclosure  contained  a  little  lawn,  a 
laurel  hermitage,  a  square  pond,  a 
modest  green-house,  and  half-a-dozen 
plots  of  mignionette,  heliotrope,  roses, 
pinks,  sweet-william,  &c.  To  the 
left  spread  the  kitchen-garden,  lying 
screened  by  espaliers  yielding  the 
finest^  apples  in  the  neishbourhood, 
and  divided  by  three  winding  gravel- 
walks,  of  which  the  extremest  was 
backed  by  a  wall,  whereon,  as  it  lay 
full  south,  peaches,  pears,  and  nec- 
tarines sunned  themselves  early  into 
well-remembered  flavour.  This  walk 
was  appropriated  to  my  father.  Book 
in  hand,  he  would,  on  fine  days,  pace 
to  and  fro,  often  stopping,  dear  man, 
to  jot  down  a  pencil-note,  gesticulate, 
or  soliloquise.  And  there,  when  not 
in  his  study,  my  mother  would  be 
sure  to  find  him.  In  these  deambu- 
lations,  as  he  called  them,  he  had 
generally  a  companion  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  I  expect  to  be  met  with  a 
hillalu  of  incredulous  contempt  when 
I  specify  it.  Nevertheless  I  vow  and 
protest  that  it  is  strictly  true,  and  no 
invention  of  an  exaggerating  ro- 
mancer. It  happened  one  day  that 
my  mother  had  coaxed  Mr  Caxton  to 
walk  with  her  to  market.  By  the  way 
they  passed  a  sward  of  green,  on  which 
sundry  little  boys  were  engaged  upon 
the  lapidation,  or  stoning,  of  a  lame 
duck.  It  seemed  that  the  duck  was 
to  have  been  taken  to  nuirket,  when 


it  was  discovered  not  only  to  be  lame, 
but  dyspeptic ;  perhaps  some  weed  hstd 
disa^p'eed   with   its    gang^tonic   ap- 
paratus, poor  thing.    However  that 
be,  the  good-wife  had  declared  that 
the  duck  was  good  for  nothiDg ;  and 
upon  the  petition  of  her  cfaUdren,  it 
had  been  consigned  to  them  for  a 
little  innocent  amusement,    and  to 
keep    them    out    of    hann's    way. 
My     mother     declared     that     she 
never    before    saw    her    loid    and 
master   roused  to  sndi    animation. 
He  dispersed  the  nrdiins,  released 
the    duck,   carried    it    home,   kept 
it  in  a  basket  by  the  fire,  fed  it  and 
physicked  it  till  it  recovered ;  and  then 
it  was  consigned  to  the  square  pond. 
But  lo  I  the  duck  knew  its  benelK- 
tor ;  and  whenever  my  father  i^ipeir- 
ed  outside  his  door,  it  wovld  catch 
sight   of  him,  flap  from   the  pond, 
cain  the  lawn,  and  hobble  after  him, 
(for  it  never  quite  recovered  the  vse 
of  its  left  leg,)  till  it  reached  the  walk 
by  the  peaches ;  and  there  sometimei 
it  would  sit,    gravely  watching  its 
master's  deambulations ;    aometineB 
stroll  by  his  side,  and,  at  all  events, 
never  leave  hkn,  till,  at  his  r^sn 
home,  he  fed  it  with  his  own  hands; 
and,  quacking  her  peaceful  adieus,  the 
nymph  tiien  retired  to  her  nalwal 
element 

With  the  exception  of  my  mother's 
dining  room,  the  prindpid  sitting- 
rooms — ^that  is,  the  study,  the  dining- 
room,  and  what  was  emphatically 
called  the  ^^best  drawing-room,^ 
which  was  only  occnpied  on  great 
occasions — lookedsonth.  Tallbeeches, 
firs,  poplars,  and  a  few  oaks,  badoed 
the  house,  and  indeed  surroonded  it 
on  all  sides  but  the  sooth ;  so  that  it 
was  weU  sheltered  from  the  winter 
cold  and  the  summer  heat  Our 
principal  domestic,  in  dignity  and  sta- 
tion, was  Mrs  Frinmuns,  who  was 
waiting  gentlewoman,  housekeeper, 
and  tyrannical  dictatrix  of  the  whole 
establishment.  Two  other  maids,  a 
gardener,  and  a  footman  compoeed  the 
rest  of  the  serving  household.  Save 
a  few  pasture-fields,  which  he  let,  my 
father  was  not  troubled  with  land.  H» 
income  was  derived  fix>m  the  interest 
of  about  £15,000,  partly  m  the  three 
per  cents,  partly  on  mortgage ;  and 
what  with  my  mother  and  Mre 
Frinunins,  this  income  always  yielded 
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enough  to  satisfy  my  father's  single 
hobby  for  books,  pay  for  my  edaca- 
tioQ,  and  entertam  our  neighbours, 
rarely,  indeed,  at  dinner,  batjvery  often 
at  tea.  My  dear  mother  boasted  that 
our  society  was  very  select.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  clergyman  and  his 
family,  two  old  maids  who  gave 
themselves  great  airs,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice, and  who  lived  ia  a  large  white 
house  at  the  top  of  the  hill;  some 
half-a-dozen  sqmres  and  their  wives 
and  children;  'Mx  Sqnills,  still  a 
bachelor:  And  once  a-year  cards 
were  exchanged — and  dinners  too 
— ^with  certain  aristocrats,  who  in- 
spired my  mother  with  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  awe ;  since  she  declared 
they  were  the  most  good-natured  easy 
people  in  the  worid,  and  always  stock 
their  cards  in  the  most  conspicuoos 
part  of  the  looking-glass  frame  over 
the  chimney-place  of  the  best  drawing- 
room.  Thos  yon  perceive  that  onr 
natural  position  was  one  highly  cre- 
ditable to  OS,  proving  the  sonndness 
of  onr  finances  and  the  gentility  of 
onr  pedigree,  of  which — ^bnt  more 
hereafter.  At  present  I  content  my- 
self with  saying  on  that  head,  that  even 
the  prondest  of  the  neighboming 
sqniiearchs  always  spoke  of  us  as  a 
very  ancient  family.  Bat  all  my  fa- 
ther ever  said,  to  evince  pride  of  an- 
cestry, was  in  honour  of  William 
Caxton,  citizen  and  printer  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. — ^^Clamm  et 
▼enerabile  nomen  1"  an  ancestor  a  man 
of  letters  might  be  justly  vain  of. 

^^  Hens,"  said  my  father,  stopping 
short,  and  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  ^^  salve  mul- 
tum,  jucundissime.'' 

Uncle  Jack  was  not  much  of  a  scho- 
lar, but  he  knew  enough  Latin  to  an- 
swer, *^  Salve  tantundem,  mi  filter.'* 

My  father  smiled  approvingly.  **  I 
see  yon  comprehend  true  urbanity,  or 
politeness,  as  we  phrase  it.  There  is 
an  elegance  in  addressing  the  hus- 
band of  your  sister  as  brother.  Eras- 
mus commends  it  in  his  opening 
chapter,  under  the  head  of  *•  Salu- 
tandl  formuls.^  And  indeed,"  added 
my  father  thoughtfully,  ^^  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  politeness 
and  affection.  My  author  here  ob- 
serves that  it  is  polite  to  express  sa- 
lutation in  certain  minor  distresses  of 


nature.  One  should  salute  a  gentle- 
man in  yawning,  salute  him  in  Mccup- 
ing,  salute  him  in  sneezing,  salute  hhn 
in  coughing ; — ^and  that  evidently  be- 
cause of  your  interest  in  his  health ; 
for  he  may  dislocate  his  jaw  in  yawn- 
ing, and  the  hiccup  is  often  a  symptom 
of  grave  disorder,  and  sneezing  is 
perilous  to  the  small  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  and  coughing  is  either  a 
tracheal,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or 
ganglionic  affection." 

"  Very  true.  The  Turks  always 
salute  in  sneezing,  and  they  are  a 
remarkabh^  polite  people,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  ^^  But,  my  dear  brother,  I  was 
just  looking  with  admiration  at  these 
apple-trees  of  yours.  I  never  saw 
finer.  I  am  a  great  judge  of  apples. 
I  find,  in  talking  with  my  sister,  that 
you  make  very  little  profit  of  them. 
That^s  a  pity.  One  might  establish  a 
cider  orchard  in  this  county.  You  can 
take  your  own  fields  in  hand;  you 
can  hire  more,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole,  say  a  hundred  acres.  You  can 
plant  a  very  extensive  apple-orchard 
on  a  grand  scale.  I  have  just  run 
through  the  calculations;  they  ai*e 
quite  startling.  Take  40  trees  per  acre 
— that^s  the  proper  average — at  Is.  6d. 
per  tree ;  4000  trees  for  100  acres  £300 ; 
labour  of  digging,  trenching,  say  £10 
an  acre— toUu  for  100  acres,  £1000. 
Pave  the  bottoms  of  the  holes,  to  pre- 
vent the  tap-root  striking  down  into 
the  bad  soil-— oh,  I  am  very  close  and 
careful,  you  see,  in  all  minutiae  1 — ^al- 
ways wai^pave  'em  with  rubbish  and 
stones,  6d.  a  hole;  that  for  4000 
trees  the  100  acres  is  £100.  Add  the 
rent  of  the  land,  at  30s.  an  acre,  £150. 
And  how  stands  the  total?"  Here 
Uncle  Jack  proceeded  rapidly  ticking 
off  the  items  with  his  fingers : — 


"Trees,      . 
Labour,  . 
Paving  holes. 
Bent, 

Total,    . 


£300 

1,000 

100 

160 

£1,660 


That's  your  expense.  Mark. — ^Now 
to  the  profit.  Orchards  in  Kent 
realise  £100  an  acre,  some  even  £160 ; 
but  let's  be  moderate,  say  only  £60  an 
acre,  and  yom*  gross  profit  per  year, 
from  a  capital  of  £1660,  wiU  be  £6000. 
—  £6000  a-year.      Thhik  of  that, 
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brother  Caxton.  Deduct  10  per  cent, 
or  £500  a-year,  for  gardeners^  wages, 
rnannie,  <^.,  and  tibe  net  prodnct  is 
£4500. .  Yonr  fertnne's  made,  man — 
it  is  made — ^I  wish  yon  joy  1 "  And 
Unde  Jack  mbbed  his  hands. 

^^  Bless  me,  &ther,"  said  eaigedj  the 
jonng  Pisistratns,  who  liad  swallowed 
with  rayished  ears  every  syllable  and 
figure  of  this  inyiting  calcolation, 
«^  Why,  we  should  be  as  richas  Sqniro 
Rollick;  and  then,  yon  know,  sir,  yon 
could  keep  a  pack  of  fox-honnds  f " 

^^  And  buy  a  large  library,"  added 
Unde  Jack,  with  more  subtle  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  to  its  appro- 
prifd;e  temptations.  ^^  There^s  my 
niend  the  aidibffihop*s  collection  to  be 
sold.** 

Slowly  recovering  his  breath,  my 
father  gently  turned  his  eyes  firom  one 
to  the  other;  and  then,  laying  his  left 
hand  on  my  head,  while  with  thori^t 
he  held  up  Erasmus  zebnkingly  to 
Uncle  Jack,  he  said — 

*'^  See  how  easily  yon  can  sow  co- 
▼etonsness  and  avidi^  in  tiie  yoothfol 
mindl    Ah,  brother!" 

^^  You  are  too  severe,  sir.  See  how 
the  dear  boy  hangs  his  head !  Eiel — 
natural  enthnsiism  of  his  years — ^'gay 
hope  by  £uicy  fisd,'  as  the  poet  says. 
Why,  for  thatfineboy'ssake,  yon  ought 
not  to  lose  so  certain  an  occasion  of 
wealth,  I  may  say,  imtold.  For,  ob- 
iserve,  you  will  form  a  nursery  of 
crabs ;  each  year  you  go  on  grafting 
and  enlarging  yonr  plantation,  renting, 
nay,  why  not  buying,  more  land?  Gad, 
sir !  in  twenty  years  you  might  cover 
ludf  the  county;  bat  say  you  stop 
short  at  2000  acres,  why,  the  net 
profit  is  £90,000  a-year.  A  duke's 
income— a  duke's — and  going  a  b^- 
^Dg  as  I  may  say." 

"  But  stop,"  said  I  modestly; 
"  the  trees  don't  grow  in  a  year.  I 
know  when  our  last  apple  tree  was 
planted — ^it  is  five  years  ago— 4t  was 
then  three  years  old,  and  it  only  bore 
one  half  bushel  last  autumn." 

'^  What  an  mtelligent  lad  it  is  !— 
Good  head  there.  Oh,  he'll  do  credit 
to  his  great  fortune,  brother,"  said 
Uncle  Jack  approvingly.  ^^  Trne,  my 
boy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  we  could 
fill  the  ground,  as  they  do  in  Kent,  with 
gooseberries  and  currants,  or  onions 
and  cabbages.  Kevertheless,  con- 
fiidering  we  are  not  great  capitalists, 


I  am  afiaid  we  must  give  up  a  akm 
of  our  profits  to  diminish  oaroatlaT. 
So,  haikye,  Fisistratiia— (look  at  Iub, 
brother-Hsinqde  as  he  stands  theve,  I 
think  he*s  bom  with  a  silver  ^ooa  in 
his  mouth)— harkye,  now  to  the 
teries  of  spooolation.  Tour 
shall  quietly  bay  the  land,  and 
presto  1  we  will  issue  a  prospectu,  and 
start  a  company, 
wait  five  yeanfar  a 
year,  meanwhile,  inoRaaestlie  vahv  of 
the  shams.  Yonr  fiUher^takoBy  we 
say,  fifty  shares  at  £50  eadi^  paying 
only  an  inatalmfflit  of  £2  a  share.  Ha 
sells  85  shares  at  cent  per  cent.  He 
keeps  tiie  remaining  15,  sod  Us  Ibr- 
ftune's  made  aU  the  aaaie;  onl^it^Mt 
quite  so  large  as  if  he  had  hapt  the 
wlmle  concern  in  Us  own  hands. 
What  aasif  yon  bow,  haothv  Caztan? 
^  yi8neederBpQnnm?*asweaaBdto 
say  atsdiooL" 

^^  I  donH  want  a  shilling  aaore  than 
I  have  got,"  said  niy  fiitiiery  raao- 
lotdy.  *^  My  wife  would  not  kve  me 
better;  my  food woald not  noniahan 
more ;  my  boy  would  not,  in  all  pn- 
bahility,  be  half  so  hardgr>  «r  a  tenth 
partsoindnifecionB;  and ^ 

^'Bat,"iirteEniptedUnd6  Jack,p8r- 
tinadonriy,  and  reserving  fais  £nnd 
argument  for  the  last,  ^  the  good  yon 
wonki  oonfer  on  the  oamannitj-Hthe 
inogrees  given  to  the  nataral  prodao- 
tions  of  your  oomitiT,  the  wfaukaoawi 
beverageofeider,  brought  within  cheap 
reach  cf  the  labouring  cbsses.  Kit  was 
only  for  yonr  sake,  should  I  hanre  vged 
this  question?  should  I  now?  is  It  ia 
my  character?  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
public!  mankind!  of  oar  feUow-ena- 
tores  1  Why,  sir,  England  oouM  ast 
get  on  if  gentlemen  like  yon  had  not  a 
little  philanliirapy  and  apecHlatimt" 

'' Papft  1 "  exdaimed  my  fiUlier,  ^to 
think  that  England  oanH  get  on  with- 
out taming  Angnstnie  Oixtnn  into 
an  apple-menduint  1  2fy  dear  Jack, 
listen.  YonremindmeofaodlwiByhi 
this  book ;  wait  a  bit  here  it  is— 
Panqthagug  and  Codes. — ''  Codes  m- 
cognises  his  finend  who  had  been  ab- 
sent  for  many  yean,  by  his  faninfwt 
and  remaikable  nose. — Pamphafm 
says,  rather  irritably,  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  nose.  *  Ashamed  ef 
it !  no,  mdeed,'  says  Codes: '  I  never 
saw  a  nose  that  could  be  put  to  so 
many  uses!'  ^  Ha,' says  Pamphagns 


<wiioie  eiirkwi^^  aroused,) 
what  usee?*  Whereon  (kpidissime 
Jroier!)  Codes,  wHh  doqneiice  rapid 
as  yonrBr  nms  on  with  a  oonniless  list 
of  the  uses  to  which  soTsst  a  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  can  be  appHed. 
«If  the  oellar  was  deep,  it  ooaM  sniff 
op  the  wine  fike  an  elephant^s  trunk, 
--if  the  hellowB  were  missing,  it  conld 
blow  the  fire, — ^if  tiie  lamp  was  too 
^^aring,  it  conld  suffice  for  a  shade, — 
it  would  serre  as  a  speaking*tnmipet 
to  a  herald, — ^it  canld  sonnd  a  signal 
of  battle  in  the  field,--it  wonld  dofor 
it  wedge  in  wood-cnttiiQg, — a  spade 
far  digmng,— a  scathe  for  mowing,— 
an  anchor  in  sailing ;  till  Pamphagns 
cries  out,  ^Locky  dog  that  I  am !  and 
I  narer  knew  before  what  a  osefdl  piece 
of  fhrnitare  I  carried  about  with  me.' " 
Mj  father  paused  and  stroveto  whistle, 
bot  that  effort  at  harmonj  foiled  him 
— and  he  added,  smiling,  ^'So  mnch 
for  my  apple  trees,  brother  John. 
Leave  them  to  their  natural  destina- 
tion of  fiUine  tarts  and  dumplings." 

Uncle  JadL  looked  a  little  discom- 
posed .for  a  moment;  but  he  thai 
hummed  wilh  his  usual  heartmem,  and 
saw  that  he  had  not  yet  got  to  my 
father's  blind  side.  I  confess  that  my 
TBvered  parent  rose  In  my  estimation 
after  that  conference;  and  I  began  to 
.see  that  a  man  may  not  be  quite  with- 
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out  common-sense,  though  he  is  ascho- 
lar.  Indeed,  whether  it  was  that  Undo 
Jack's  visit  acted  as  a  gentle  stunidant 
to  his  relaxed  flMulties,  or  that  I,  now 
grown  older  and  wiser,  began  to  see 
his  diaracter  more  deariy,  I  date  firom 
thoee  summer  holidays  the  oommence- 
meat  of  that  familiar  and  endearing 
intimacy  which  ever  after  existed  be- 
tween my  father  and  myself.  Often 
I  deserted  the  more  extensive  rambles 
of  Uncle  Jack,  or  the  greater  attore- 
ments  of  a  cricket  matdi  in  the  tillage, 
or  a  day's  fishing  in  Squire  KoDick's 
preserves,  for  a  quiet  stroU  with  my 
lather  by  the  old  peach  wall; — some- 
times nlent,  indeed,  and  already 
musing  over  the  foture,  while  he  was 
\msy  with  the  past,  but  amf^y  re- 
warded when,  suspending  his  lecture, 
he  would  pour  forth  hoards  of  varied 
learning,  rendered  amusing  by  his 
quaint  comments,  and  that  Soicratic 
satire  which  only  fell  short  oi  vrit  be- 
cause it  never  passed  into  malice.  At 
some  moments,  indeed,  the  vein  ran 
into  eloquence;  and  with  some  fine 
heroic  sentiment  in  his  old  books,  his 
stooping  form  rose  erect,  his  eye 
flflflbed ;  and  yon  saw  that  he  had  not 
been  originally  formed  and  whdly 
meant  for  the  obscure  sedusion  in 
which  his  hatmless  days  now  wore 
ooq^entedly  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"Egad,  sir,  the  county  is  going  to 
the  dogsl  Our  sentiments  are  not 
Tepvesented  in  parliament  or  out  of  it. 
The  County  Mercury  has  ratted,  and 
be  hanged  to  it  (and  now  we  have  not 
one  newspaper  in  the  whole  shire  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  community  I" 

Thia  ^leech  was  made  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  one  of  the  rare  dinners  given 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  Gaxton  to  the  gran- 
tees of  the  ndghbouriiood,  and  uttered 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Squire  Rol- 
iKk,  of  Roliick  Han,  chairman  of  the 
quarter-  sessions. 

I  confess  that  I,  (for  I  was  permitted 
<m  that  first  occasion  not  only  to  dine 
with  the  guests,  but  to  outstay  the 
ladies,  in  vhtue  of  my  growing  years, 
and  my  promise  to  abstain  ^m  the 
decanters) — ^I  confess,  I  say,  tiiat  I, 
poor  innocent,  was  puzzled  to  conjec- 
ture what  sudden  mterest  in  the  county 


newspaper  could  cause  Uncle  Jack  to 
prick  up  his  ears  like  a  wariiorse  at 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  rush  so 
incontinently  across  the  interval  be- 
tween Squire  BoUick  and  himself.  But 
the  mind  of  tiiat  deep  and  truly  know- 
ing man  was  not  to  be  plumbed  by  a 
chit  of  my  age.  You  oould  not  fish 
for  the  shy  eahnon  in  that  pool  with  a 
crooked  pin  and  a  bobbin,  as  you  would 
for  minnows ;  or,  to  indulge  in  a  more 
worthy  illustration,  you  could  not  say 
of  him,  as  St  Oregoiy  suth  of  the 
streams  of  Jordan,  ^^alamb  could  wade 
easily  through  tint  ford.** 

^^  ifot  a  county  newspaper  to  advo- 
cate the  rights  of—"  here  my  undo 
stopped,  as  if  at  a  loss,  and  whiq>ered 
in  my  ear,  *^  What  are  bis  politics?-' 
**  Don't  know,"  answered  L  Uncle 
Jade  intuitivdv  took  down  firom  his 
memory  the  phrase  most  readily  at 
hand,  and  added,  with  a  nasal  intona- 
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tion,  '^the  rights  of  our  distressed 
fellow-creatures  1" 

My  father  scratched  his  eyebrow 
with  his  forefinger,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do  when  doubtful;  the  rest  of  the 
company — ^a  silent  set — looked  up. 

^^  FeUow-creatures !"  said  MrBol- 
lick — "  fellow-iiddlesticks  P' 

Uncle  Jack  was  clearly  in  the 
wrong  box.  He  drew  out  of  it  cau- 
tiously —  ^^  I  mean,"  said  he,  ^^  our 
re^pecta^/^  fellow-creatures ;"  and  then 
suddenly  it  occurrcKi  to  him  that  a 
^^  County  Mercury  "  would  naturally 
represent  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  that  if  Mr  I&llick  said  that  the 
^^  County  Mercury  ought  to  be  hanged," 
he  was  one  of  those  politicians  who* 
had  already  begun  to  call  the  agricul- 
tural interest  ^*  a  Vampire."  Flushed 
with  that  fancied  discovery,  Uncle 
Jack  rushed  on,  intending  to  bear 
along  with  the  stream,  thus  fortunately 
directed,  all  the  *^ rubbish"*^  subse- 
quently shot  into  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Hall  of  Commerce. 

^^  Yes,  respectable  fellow-creatures, 
men  of  capital  and  enterprise  I  For 
what  are  these  country  squires  com- 
pared to  our  wealthy  merchants? 
What  is  this  agricultural  interest  Uiat 
professes  to  be  the  prop  of  tibe 
hmd?" 

''  Professes  1"  cried  Squire  RoUkk, 
^^  It  is  the  prop  of  the  land,  and  ai  for 
those  manufacturing  fellows  who  have 
bought  up  the  Mercury — ^" 

"Bought  up  the  Mercury,  have 
they,  the  villains  1"  cried  Unde  Jack, 
interrupting  the  Squire,  and  now 
bursting  into  Ml  scent  —  "  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  it  is  a  part  of  a  diabolical 
system  of  buying  up,  which  must  be 
exposed  manfully. — Yes,  as  I  was 
saying,  what  is  that  agricultural  in- 
terest whi^  they  desire  to  ruin  ?  which 
they  declare  to  be  so  bloated — which 
they  call  ^  a  vampire  T  they  the  true 
blood-suckers,  the  venomous  millo- 
crats  I  Fellow-creatures,  sir !  I  may 
well  call  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
the  members  of  that  much  suffering 
dass  of  which  you  yourself  are  an 
ornament.  What  can  be  more 
deserving  of  our  best  effoi-ts  for 
relief,  than  a  country  gentleman  like 
yourself,  we'll  say  —  of  a  nominal 
£6000  a-year— compelled  to  keep  up 
an  establishment,  pay  for  his  fox- 


hounds, support  the  whole 
by  contributions  to  the  poor  rates; 
support  the  whole  church  by  titlies ; 
all  justice,  jails,  and  prosecatioiu  by 
the  county  rates,  all  thoroogfafares  by 
the  highway  rates — ground  down  by 
mortgages,  Jews,  or  jointorea';  haTisg 
to  provide  for  younger  children ;  enor- 
mous expenses  for  cutting  his  wood^ 
manuring  his  model  farm,  and  &tten- 
ing  huge  oxen  till  every  ponnd  of  flesh 
costs  him  five  pounds  steriing  in  oH- 
cake;  and  then  the  lawsuits  neoessaiy 
to  protect  his  rights;  plundered  on 
all  hands  by  poachers,  sheep-steakrs, 
dog-stealers,  church-wardens,  over- 
seers, gardeners,  gamekeepers,  ^ai 
that  necessary  rascal,  his  steward.  If 
ever  there  was  a  distressfed  feUow- 
creature  in  the  worid,  it  Is  a  ooontiy 
gentleman  with  a  great  estate.** 

My  father  evidently  thought  this  aa 
exquisite  piece  of  banter;  for  by  the 
comer  of  his  month  I  saw  that  he 
chuckled  inly. 

Squire  Rollick,  who  had  inter- 
rupted the  speech  by  sundry  i^qproving 
exclamations,  particularly  at  the  men- 
tion of  poor  rates,  tithes,  ooonty  rates, 
mortgages,  and  poachers,  here  pudied 
the  bottle  to  Unde  Jack,  aini  taki 
d  viU  V— "  There's  a  great  deal  of  tnith 
in  what  you  say,  Mr  Tibbets.  The 
agricultural  interest  is  going  to  nm ; 
and  when  it  does,  I  would  not  eire 
that  for  Old  England ! "  and  Mr  Bd- 
lick  snapped  his  finger  and  thumb. 
^'  But  what  is  to  be  done— -done  for 
the  county  ?    There's  the  mb." 

*^  I  was  just  coming  to  that,''  qaoth 
Uncle  Jack.  '^  You  say  that  yon  have 
not  a  county  paper  that  upholds  yoar 
cause,  and  denounces  your  enemies.*' 

''  Not  since  the  Wlugs  bought  the 
shire  Mercury." 

''  Why,  good  heavens !  Mr  Roffict 
how  could  yon  suppose  that  yon  will 
have  justice  done  you,  if  at  this  tine 
of  dayyounegiectthepress?  Thepross, 
sir — ^thereitis — ^air  we  breathe!  What 
you  want  is  a  great  national — no,  not  a 
national — a.  frovikcial  propiietaiy 
weekly  journal,  supported  libenlly  a;^ 
steadily  by  that  mighty  party  whoet 
very  existence  is  at  stake.  Widiottt 
such  a  paper,  you  are  gone,  you  an 
dead,  extinct,  defunct,  buried  alivt; 
with  such  a  paper,  well  condncteil, 
well  edited  by  a  man  of  the  worid,  of 
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edaeation,  of  practical  |sperience  in 
agriculture  and  human  nature,  mines, 
com,  manure,  insurances,  acts  of 
pariiament,  cattle  shows,  the  state  of 
parties,  and  the  best  interests  of 
society — ^with  such  a  man  and  such  a 
EAper,  70U  will  cany  all  before  you. 
JBut  it  must  be  done  by  subscription, 
by  association,  by  co-operation,  by  a 
grand  provincial  Benevolent  Agricul- 
tural, Anti-innovating  Society." 

*'  Egad,  sir,  you  are  ri^ht !"  said 
Mr  Rollick,  slapping  his  thi^h ;  ^^  and 
111  ride  over  to  our  Lord-Lieutenant 
to-morrow.  His  eldest  son  ought  to 
carry  the  county." 

"And  he  wiU,  if  you  encoura^ 
the*presd,  and  set  up  a  joumd,"  said 
Uncle  Jack;  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
then  gentlv  stretching  them  out,  and 
drawing  them  gradually  together,  as 
if  he  were  already  enclosing  in  that 
siry  drde  the  unsuspecting  guineas 
of  the  unborn  association. 

AQ  happiness  dwelld  more  in  the 
hope  than  the  possession ;  and  at  that 
moment,  I  dare  be  sworn  that  Uncle 
Jack  felt  a  livelier  rapture,  circumpra- 
cordiot  warming  his  entrails,  and  dif- 
fosing  throughout  his  whole  frame  of 
five  reet  eight  the  prophetic  glow  of 
the  Magna  Diva  Moneta,  than  if  he 
had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  the  actual  pos- 
session of  King  Croesus's  privy  purse. 

''  I  thought  Uncle  Jack  was  not  a 
Tory,"  said  I  to  my  father  the  next  day. 

M^  father,  who  cared  nothing  for 
politics,  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Are  you  a  Toiy  or  a  Whig,  papa?  " 

"  Um,"  said  my  father—"  there's  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  .sides  of 
the  question.  You  see,  my  boy,  that 
Mrs  Primmins  has    a   great  many 


moulds  for  our  butter-pats ;  some- 
times they  come  up  with  a  crown  on 
them,  sometimes  with  the  more  popu- 
lar impress  of  a  cow.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  dish  up  the  butter 
to  print  it  according  to  their  taste,  or 
in  proof  of  their  abilities ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  butter  our  bread,  say  grace, 
and  pay  for  the  dairy.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir." 

"Tour  namesake  Pisistratus  was 
wiser  than  you,  then,"  said  my  father. 
"And  now  let  ns  feed  the  duck. 
Where's  your  nude  ?  " 

"He  has  borrowed  Mr  Squills's 
mare,  sir,  and  gone  with  Squire  Rol- 
lick to  the  great  lord  they  were  talk- 
ing of." 

"  Oho ! "  said  my  father,  "  brother 
Jack  is  going  to  print  his  butter ! " 

And  inde^  Uncle  Jack  played  his 
cards  so  well  on  this  occasion,  and  set 
before  the  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  with 
whom  he  had  a  personal  interview,  so 
fine  a  prospectus,  and  so  nice  a  calcu- 
lation, that  before  my  holidays  were 
over,  he  was  installed  in  a  very  hand- 
some office  in  the  county  town,  with 
private  apartments  over  it,  and  a  salary 
of  £500  a-year— for  advocating  the 
cause  of  his  oistressed  fellow-creatures, 
including  noblemen,  squires,  yeo- 
manxy,  farmers,  and  all  yearly  sub- 
scribers in  the  New  Proprietary 
Agricultural,    Akti- innovating 

SHiRB  Weekly  Gazette.    At 

the  head  of  his  newspaper  Uncle  Jack 
caused  to  be  engraved  a  crown  sup- 
ported by  a  flail  and  a  crook,  with  the 
motto  "Pro  re|^  et  grege,"  and  that 
was  the  way  m  which  Unde  Jack 
printed  his  pats  of  butter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  made  a 
lei^>  in  life  when  I  returned  to  school. 
I  no  longer  felt  as  a  boy.  Uncle 
Jack,  out  of  his  own  purse,  had  pre- 
sented me  with  my  first  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots ;  my  mother  had  been 
coaxed  into  allowing  me  a  small  tail 
to  jackets  hitherto  taflless ;  my  collars, 
which  had  been  wont,  spaniel-like,  to 
flap  and  fall  about  my  neck,  now,  ter- 
rier-wise, stood  erect  and  rampant, 
encompassed  with  a  drcumvallation 
of  whalebone,  buckram,  and  black  silk. 
I  was,  in  truth,  nearly  seventeen,  and  I 
gave  myself  the  au3  of  a  man.    Now 


be  it  observed,  that  that  crisis  in 
adolescent  existence  wherein  we  first 
pass  from  Master  Sisty  into  Mr  Pisis- 
tratus, or  Pisistratus  Caxton,  Esq. — 
wherein  we  arrogate,  and  with  tacit 
concession  from  our  elders,  the  long 
envied  title  of  "  young  man^' —  dways 
seems  a  sudden  and  imprompt  up- 
shooting  and  elevation.  We  do  not 
mark  the  gradual  preparations  thereto ; 
we  remember  only  one  distmct  period 
in  which  all  the  signs  and  symptoms 
burst  and  efibrvesced  together; — ^Wel- 
lington boots,  taU,  stifrener,  down  on 
the  upper  lip,  thoughts  on  razorp, 
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reTcries  on  young  ladies,  and  a  new 
kind  of  sense  of  poetry. 

I  began  now  to  rend  steadUy,  to 
understand  what  I  did  read,  and  to 
cast  some  anxions  looks  towards  the 
flDtnre,  with  vagne  notions  that  I  had 
a  place  to  win  in  the  world,  aod  that 
nothing  is  to  be  won  withoat  peise- 
yenince  and  labour ;  and  so  I  went 
on  till  I  was  seventeen,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  school,  when  I  received 
the  two  letters  I  subjoin. 

1. — Frov  Augubtiks  Caxtos?,  Esq. 

"My Deak  Sof,— I  have  informed 
Dr  Herman  that  you  will  not  return 
to  him  after  the  approaching  holidays. 
You  are  old  enough  now  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  embraces  of  our  beloved 
Ahna  Mater,  and  I  think  studious 
enough  to  hope  fbr  tiie  honours  she 
bestows  on  her  worthier  sons.  Yon 
are  already  entered  at  Trinity,— and 
in  fkncy  I  see  my  youtii  retom  to  me 
in  your  image.  I  see  yon  wandering 
where  the  Cam  steals  its  way  through 
those  noUe  gardens ;  and,  confiising 
yon  with  myself,  I  recall  the  old 
dreams  that  haunted  me  when  the 
chiming  bells  swung  over  the  placid 
waters.  ^Yemm  secretnmque  Mou-^ 
seion,  quam  multa  dietatis,  quam 
mnlta  invenitis  I  ^  There,  at  that  il- 
lustrious college,  unless  the  raoe  has 
indeed  degeneratod,  you  will  measure 
yourself  with  young  giants.  Yon  will 
see  those  who,  in  the  Law,  the 
Church,  the  Stoto,  or  tiie  stUl  dois- 
ters  of  Learning,  are  destined  to  be- 
come t^e  eminent  leaders  of  your  age. 
To  rank  amongst  them  you  are  not 
forbidden  to  aspire ;  he  who  in  youth 
^  can  scorn  delight,  and  love  laborious 
days,^  should  pitch  high  his  ambi- 
tion. 

"  Your  Uncle  Jack  says  he  has  done 
wonders  with  his  newspaper, — though 
Mr  R(41ick  gnunbles,  and  declares 
it  is  full  of  theories,  and  that  it  puz- 
zles the  farmers.  Unde  Jack,  in 
reply,  contends  that  he  creates  an 
audience,  not  addresses  one, — and 
sighs  that  his  genius  is  thrown  away 
in  a  provindal  town.  In  fact,  hie 
really  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  might 
do  much  in  London,  I  dare  say.  He 
often  comes  over  to  dine  and  sleep, 
retnming  the  next  morning.  His 
energy  is  wonderful,  and — contagions. 
Can  yon  imagine  that  he  has  actually 
stirred  up  the  flame  of  my  vanity,  by 


constantly  p<^ing  at  tiie  ban?  Mets- 
phor  apart--f  find  mysdf  wJifti^^ 
all  my  notes  and  conunoB-nlfloes,  and 
wontoing  to  see  how  easily  tbrr  fidi 
into  method,  and  take  shape  in  du^ 
ters  and  books.  I  cannot  h^aitfiag 
wben  I  add,  that  I  fimey  I  mm  goiqg 
to  become  an  anthw;  and  smQiag 
mofe  when  I  tihmk  that  yomr  Unde 
Jade  should  have  provoked  ae  into 
so  egregious  an  amotion,  nowerav 
I  have  read  some  passages  of  my  book 
to  your  mother,  and  she  says  ^it  b 
vastly  fine,''  which  is  enconngfaig. 
Your  mother  has  great  good  sense, 
though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  die 
has  much  learning, — ^widdi  is  a  won- 
der, conddoring  that  Pic  de  la  Miria- 
dola  was  notiimg  to  her  father.  Yet 
he  died,  dear  great  man,  and  nana- 
I»inted  a  line, — while  I— |Mmtiveiy  I 
blush  to  think  of  my  temerity! 

^^  Adieu,  my  son;  make  tbe  best  of 
the  time  that  remains  with  yen  at  the 
Philhellenic.  A  foD  adnd  is  tie  true 
Pantheism,  pinw  Javis,  Wher0?er 
there  is  knowledge,  there  is  God.  It 
is  only  hi  some  comer  of  the  bram 
which  we  leave  empty,  that  Yioe  em 
obtain  a  lodging.  When  she  knocks 
at  your  door,  my  son,  be  aUe  to  say, 
^No  room  far  your  ladyshipi, — ptss 
on.* — ^Your  affectionate  HAtr^ 

"  A.  Caxtow.- 


2, — ^From  Mbs  CAxreisr. 

''My  DEAKnar  Snrr, — Yon  are 
coming  home ! — My  heart  is  so  fhU 
of  tiiat  thought  that  it  aeems  to  me 
as  if  I  ooidd  not  write  any  thing  dse. 
Dear  <Mkl,  yon  are  coming  home ;~ 
you  have  done  with  schodl,  yon  have 
done  with  strangers, — ^you  are  oar 
own,  all  our  own  son  again !  Yoa 
are  mine  again,  as  you  were  in  the 
cradle,  the  nnisery,  and  the  garden, 
Sisty,  when  we  used  to  throw  daisies 
at  eaoh  other !  You  will  langfa  at  ne 
so,  when  I  tett  yon,  that  as  soon  as  I 
heard  you  were  coming  home  for  good^ 
I  crept  away  finom  the  room,  and  went 
to  my  drawer  where  I  keep,  yoo 
know,  all  my  treasures.  There  was 
your  little  cap  that  I  worked  myself^ 
and  your  poor  little  nankeen  jacket 
tJiat  you  were  so  proud  to  throw  olf— 
oh!  and  many  other  rdics  of  yoa 
when  you  were  little  Sisty,  and  I  was 
not  that  cold  formal  'Mother*  yoa 
call  me  now,  but  dear  *•  Mamma.'    I 
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kissed  them,  Sisty,  and  said  'My 
little  child  is  coming  1i)ack  to  me 
again ! '  So  foolish  was  1,1  forgot  all 
the  long  rears  that  have  passed,  and 
fancied  I  conld  cany,  yon  again 
In  my  anns^  and  that  I  shoold  again 
ooax  yon  to  say  ^  God  bless  paps.' 
Wdl,  irell!  I  write  now  between 
laughing  and  erying.  Yon  cannot  be 
what  yon  were,  bnt  yon  are  stm  my 
own  dear  aon— yonr  fibber's  son — 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world — 
except  that  fatiiv. 

*^I  ion  so  ^Uid,  too,  that  TOO  will 
oome  80  soon:  eome  while  your 
fidier  18  really  warm  witii  his  book, 
and  while  yon  can  encoorage  and 
keep  him  to  it..  For  wby  ghonld  he 
not  be  great  aad  fiunons?  Why 
dionld  not  aQ  admire  him  as  we  do? 
Ton  know  how  prond  of  him  I  always 
was;  bnt  I  do  so  long  to  let  the 
world  know  «%  I  was  so  prond.  And 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  only  because  he 
is  so  wise  and  learned, — ^botbecanse 
he  is  so  good,  and  has  such  a  laiige 
noble  heart.  Bnt  the  heart  mnst 
appear  in  the  book  too,  as  well  as  the 
learning.  For  though  it  is  fnll  of 
tilings  I  don't  nndefatand,  ereir  now 
and  then  tiiere  u  something  I  do  nn- 
derstand— that  seems  as  if  that  heart 
spoke  ont  to  all  the  world. 

^^  Yonr  nnde  has  midertaken  to  get 
it  pid)iiBhed ;  and  yonr  father  is  going 
iq>  to  town  widi  hmi  aboni  it^  aa  soon 
as  the  first  volnme  is  finished. 

'^  An  are  qoite  well  except  poor  Mrs 
Jones,  who  has  the  agoe  very  bad  in- 
deed; Primmins  has  made  bar  wear 
a  chann  ibrit,  and  Mrs  Jones  actnaUy 
declares  she  is  already  mndi  better. 
One  can't  deny  tiiat  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  in  snch  things,  thongh  it 
seems  qnite  against  the  reason.  In- 
deed yonr  father  says,  '^Why  not? 
A  charm  nrast  be  accompanied  by  a 
strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  charmer 
that  It  may  succeed, — and  what  is 
magnetism  but  a  wish?'  I  don't 
qnite  comprehend  this ;  bnt,  like  all 
your  fiitber  says,  it  has  more  than 
meets  the  eye,  I  am  quite  sure. 

"  Only  three  weeks  to  the  holidays, 
and  then  no  more  school,  Sisty — no 
more  school  I  I  shall  have  your  room 
all  done  freshly,  and  made  so  pretty ; 
they  are  coming  about  it  to-morrow. 

'  *  The  duck  Is  quite  well,  and  I  really 


don't  think  it  is  quite  as  lame  as  it 
was. 

"  Grod  bless  you,  dear,  dear  child  ! — 
Your  affectionate  happy  mother, 

"  K.  C." 


The  interval  between  these  letters 
and  the  morning  on  which  I  was  to 
return  home,  seemed  to  me  like  one 
of  those  long,  restless,  yet  half  dreamy 
days  which  in  some  infant  malady  I 
had  passed  fai  a  sick-bed.  I  went 
through  my  task-work  mechanically, 
composed  a  Greek  ode  in  fiuneweU  to 
the  Philhellenic,  which  Dr  Herman 
pronounced  a  eW-d'cwrre,  and  my 
father,  to  whom  I  sent  it  in  trinmph, 
returned  a  letter  of  false  English 
with  it,  that  parodied  all  my  Hellenic 
barbarisms  by  imitating  them  in  my 
mother  tongue.  Howeyer,  I  swal- 
lowed die  leek,  and  consoled  myself 
with  the  pleasing  reooileetion  tiiat, 
after  spenmng  six  years  in  learning 
to  write  bad  Greek,  I  should  never 
have  any  further  occasion  to  avail 
myself  of  so  precions  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  so  came  the  last  day.  Then, 
alone,  and  in  a  kind  of  delighted  me- 
lancholy, I  revisited  each  of  the  old 
haunts.  The  robbers'  cave  we  had 
dug  one  winter,  and  mamtained,  six  of 
us,  against  all  the  police  of  the  little 
kingdom.  The  place  near  the  pales 
where  I  had  fought  my  first  battle. 
The  old  beech  stomp  on  which  I 
sate  to  read  letters  from  home ! 

With  my  knife,  rich  in  six  blades, 
(b«ddes  a  corii-screw,  a  pen-picker, 
and  a  button-hook,)  I  carved  my 
name  in  large  capitals  over  my  desk, 
llien  night  came,  and  the  bell  rang, 
and  we  went  to  oor  rooms.  And  I 
opened  the  window  and  looked  ont. 
I  saw  all  the  stars,  and  wondered 
which  was  mine — ^wfaich  should  light 
to  fame  and  fortune  the  manhood 
about  to  commence.  Hope  and  Am- 
bition were  high  within  me; — and 
yet,  behind  them,  stood  Melancholy. 
All  t  who  amongst  yon,  readers,  can 
now  summon  back  all  those  thoucfats, 
sweet  and  sad — all  that  untold,  half- 
conscious  regret  for  the  past — ^all 
those  vague  longings  for  the  future, 
which  rc^e  a  poet  of  the  dullest 
amongst  you  on  the  last  night  before 
leaving  boyhood  and  school  for  ever ! 
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That  it  is  tbe  duty  of  a  wise  and 
foreseeing  govenunent  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  whatever  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  is  almost  a 
political  tmism,  and  may  certainly 
be  received  as  a  political  axiom.  More 
especially,  however,  when  the  snbject 
is  one  of  sach  vital  importance  as  edu- 
cation, does  snch  an  inquiry  become 
necessary:  and,  in  truth,  theJeaders  of 
the  state  cannot  be  considered  as  doing 
their  duty,  unless  they  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  practical 
bearings   and  results  of  the  system, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  exists.   Not 
that  the  government  of  this  countiy, 
until  very  recent  periods  at  least,  ever 
troubled  themselves  with  such  mat- 
ters :  the  more  durect  political  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  the  dash  of  parties, 
and  the  struggle  for  power,  absorbed 
their  whole  attention ;  and  education 
was  left,  as  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  to  the  clergy  and  the 
gentry   exclusively.    The  voluntary 
system,  superinduced  upon  the  coun- 
tiy by  the  indolence  or  neglect  of  those 
who  held  the  reins  of  authority,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  unaided  opera- 
tion as  far  as  education  was  concerned ; 
and  until  the  establishing  of  National 
Schools,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
and  for  some  time  after  that  event, 
the  governments  that  followed  each 
other  in  the  dingyrecesses  of  Down- 
ing Street  cared  no  more  for  village 
schoolmasters,   and  knew   no  more 
about   them,   than  they   did   about 
village  blacksmiths.    It  was  enough 
if  the  people  went  on  tolerably  well, 
and  paid  their  taxes ;  whether  they 
learned   any   thing    at    school,    or 
whether  they  had  schools  in  which 
any  thing  might  be  learned,  was,  at 
head-quarters,  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
Most  of  the  ui^r  classes  of  the  nation 
were  of  the  same  feeling — the  middle 
classes,  too,  folded  their  arms  and 


looked  on.*  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
force  of  events,  and  the  efforts  of  a 
few  energetic  men,  edncatiovi  had  been 
shelved,  as  a  musty  useless  topic,  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Now,  however,  in  this  forty-e^th 
year  of  the  nineteenth  oentiury,  ir  is 
viewed  in  a  far  different  light.  Tlie 
middle  classes  have  begun  to  take  up 
the  matter  as  they  had  never  done 
before, — "purging  and  unsealing  tiieir 
long  abused  sight"  to  the  manifoM 
advantages  involved  in  it  fi»r  them- 
selves; while  the  upper  classes  look 
more  to  how  it  fares  in  this  respect 
with  the  very  poor  or  the  profli^ite. 
And  so  much  pressed  on  this  sn^ect, 
from  many  quarters,  b  the  ^veni- 
ment,  that  neither  Lord  JohnKssseO, 
as  long  as  he  remains  on  the  l>ea- 
sury  Bench,  nor  any  body  else,  who 
may  get  there,  can  ever  hope  to  avoid 
doing  something  for  the  educatioo  of 
the  people. 

There  has  been  a  growing  sense 
of  the  importance  of  this  snbject 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large, 
which  has  acted  on  the  nernms 
sensibilitif^  of  all  occupants  of  oAoe 
in  later  years;  and  the  yeiy  force 
of  events  theniselves,  apart  from  all 
theoretic  reasoning  as  to  expediency 
or  the  contraiy,  has  compelled  each 
successive  government  to  look  tfter 
the  schoolmaster,  and  even  to  send  him 
abroad  in  the  world,  though  at  the 
risk  of  making  him  the  langhing-sto^ 
of  his  scholars  for  want  of  due  prepa- 
ration. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  write  the 
history  of  the  educational  moveraeDt 
of  this  realm  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century— volumes  might  be 
compiled  on  the  topic,  and  it  wonld 
still  remain  unexhausted. 

There  are,  however,  two  things 
which  we  would  point  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.    The  first  is, 
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that  the  constltated  anthorities  of  this 
country  and  the  legishitiiTe,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  acted 
too  mnch  npon  the  principle  that  the 
ecdesiaetical  establishments   of  the 
nation,  aided  by  the  Foundation  schools 
of  the  land,  not  only  were  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religions 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  that 
they  actually  did  effect  tlus  end,  and 
that  they  did  bring  up  the  people  in 
the   rignt   way;   whereas   we  now 
know,  that  not  only  has  the  constitu- 
ti<m  of  the  ecclesiastical  reyenues  and 
administration  been  lamentably  un- 
equal and  ineffective,  but  that  provi- 
sions for  teaching,  upon  a  general  and 
effectiye  plan,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.    At  all  events,  when  the  popu- 
lation  began  to  increase  rapidly — 
when  the  great  movement  of  the  Me- 
thodists took  place  in  England — and 
later,  when  religions  dissent  not  only 
reared  its  hydra  head,  but  became  en- 
Gonraged  in  high  places — ^the  nation 
seem^  aU  at  once  to  start  from  its 
lethargy,  and  to  inquire  into  what 
means  it  possessed  for  enlightening 
and  civilising  the  humblest  classes  of 
its  children;    and,  when  it  did  so 
inquire,  those  means  were  found  want* 
ing. 

Again,  in  these  our  own  days,  when 
crime  is  shown  to  be  increasing  in  a 
mnch  fEister  ratio  than  either  the  enor- 
mous wealth  or  the  already  great 
population  of  the  country ;  and  when 
legal  inquirers  have  traced  back  adult 
cnme  to  puerile  and  even  infantine 
neglect  and  ignorance ;  when  the  bru- 
t^ty  of  the  people  shows  itself  at  every 
manV  door  and  homestead,  in  the 
bnming  of  farming-stock  or  the  de- 
struction of  machinery  and  dwelling- 
honses,  and  makes  itself  to  be  paid  for 
in  the  form  of  constantly  increasing 
poor-rates,— in  times  such  as  these,  it 
behoves  every  man,  who  has  any  thing 
to  dread  from  the  insurrectionary 
rising  of  the  lower  classes,  to  look 
sharply  around  him,  and  to  see  how 
best  the  sources  of  the  evil  torrent  may 
be  dried  up ;  where  the  strongest  dam 
may  be  thrown  across  its  impetuous 
course,  and  into  what  side-channels  its 
blind  strength  may  be  diverted.  It 
b^oves  every  thoughtful  lover  of  his 
countiy  to  consider  well  how  the  in- 
flate national  energies  of  his  fellow 
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countrymen  may  be  improved,  huma- 
nised, and  directed  to  proper  objects ; 
and  how  the  mass  of  the  peopfi^,  in- 
stead of  being  dreaded  as  a  mob  of 
hungry,  savage  levellers,  may  come  to 
be  looKcd  on  as  the  broad  basis  and 
support  of  the  whole  national  edifice. 
And  this  is  to  be  effected  by  at- 
tending, not  merely  to  the  physical 
and  material  well-being  of  the  people, 
but  by  giving  well  directed  and  un- 
ceasing alliance  to  the  promotion  of 
'*  true  religion  and  sound  knowledge** 
among  them.  We  maintain  wat 
hitherto,  and  even  at  the  present  time, 
thepublic  constituted  means  for  attain- 
ing this  important  end  have  been,  and 
are,  altogether  insnffldent;  and  we  fur- 
ther maintain,  that  the  necessity  of 
making  some  adequate  provision  is 
increasing  every  day,  and  cannot  long 
be  postponed  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  community. 

We  would  also  beg  our  readers  to 
observe  that,  in  the  case  of  these  com- 
missions of  inquiry  into  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  any  given  &- 
trict,  but  especially  in  Wales,  the  com- 
missioners hadnot  got  to  look  into  what 
the  existing  government,  or  previous 
governments,  had  done,  nor  into  how 
their  systems  acted — ^those  govern- 
ments had  dond  nothing,  and  they  had 
no  system ;  but  they  rather  went  to 
see  what  the  people,  abandoned  to 
their  own  resources  by  the  state,  which 
ought  to  have  aided  them,  had  been 
able  to  effect  out  of  their  own  means 
andgoodwill,  and  to  witness  theresults 
of  the  voluntary  and  fortuitous  systems 
which  were  then  infullandunaidedope- 
ration.  Whatever  causes  of  blame  and 
offence  the  commissioners  might  meet 
with — whatever  imperfections,  and 
shortcomings,  andill  doings,  they  might 
perceive—these  could  not  so  much  be 
laid  to  the  blame  of  the  people,  as  they 
might  in  fairness  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  and  iH[>athy  of  the  nation  at 
large.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
private  efforts  of  the  people  in  their 
various  localities,  unconnected  with 
eachother^to  their  desultory  and  va- 
rying efforts— that  any  thing  had  been 
done  at  alL  It  was  obviously  better 
that  something  should  have  been  done 
rather  than  nothing ;  but  the  debt  of 
gratitude  for  tl(e  *' something**  was 
due  to  the  people — ^tho  blame  of  the 
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''  nothing''  lay  with-  the  tegialftfcBce 
and  the  natioa  at  large* 

It  would,  tiierefora,  be  bigfaly  iuibe*> 
cominig  in  suclicomniissioBen,  to  show 
any  flippant  petulant  in  their  aninad?- 
versions  on  the  generally  defective  r»* 
suits  which  the  isolated  operatimis  of 
the  several  parishes  and  districts  m^^t 
evince.  It  would  behove  them^  to  look 
on  with  radiec  a  b^Qvolent  eye,  and 
to  speak  with  a  guarded  tongoe  con- 
cerning the  evils  tiiey  mii^  witness. 
We  think  they  have  not  altogether 
shown  these  qualifications  in  the  Be*- 
ports  now  b^ore  ns  ;  and  after  pe- 
rusing them,  we  rise  with  the  feeling 
that  the  conunisaonos  seem  to  have 
thought  themselves  authorised  to  find 
out  how  £ur  the  various  teacben,  &&, 
had  neglected  duties  imposed  <m  them 
by  the  public,  and  that  they  had 
expected  to  find  perfection  parading 
the  country ;  whereas  they  should  ha^e 
anticipated  that  imperfection  and 
neglect  would  prove  to  be  the  rule — 
pmection  and  care  Uie  few  and  dis- 
tant excepticms. 

It  is  by  no  means  so^a^  to  inspect 
a  school,  or  to  find  out  the  know- 
ledge and  the  modes  of  thinking  of 
young  people,  as  m^t  be  supposed. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  one  stalk- 
ing stiffly  into  a  8cho6l-room,  giving 
himself  the  airs  of  a  Dr  Busby,  and 
putting  questions  with  the  conse- 
quence of  an  examiner  in  the  schools 
At  Oxford.  The  veryideaof  a  stranger 
bemg  in  the  room,  and  much  more  of 
one  authorised  to  examine,  is  enough 
to  dislocate  tiie  tiioughts  of  children, 
older  and  riper  than  village  boys  and 
girls  commonly  are ;  and  tiie  mere  in- 
terruption of  the  usual  formalities  of 
class  arrangement  and  dass  worit  is 
aufflcient  to  break  up  the  discij^e 
which,  in  all  parochial  schools  at 
least,  rests  upon  a  very  precarious  and 
doubtfid  bains.  Mnch  less  is  it  pos» 
sible,  by  a  flying  visit  of  one,  or  two, 
or  tln:ee  hours,  to  get  at  a  true  percep- 
tion of  what  the  average  knowled^  of 
children  may  be  fedriy  rated  at :  it  is 
only  by  repeated  and  patient  inspec- 
tion that  the  ordinary  amount  of  work 
done,  and  knowledge  gained,  can  be 
discovered.  The  young  mind,  too, 
does  not  commonly  retain  fhcts — ^it 
ratiier  receives  general  impressions ; 
and,  though  this  is  not  produceable 


knoviledge,  it  is,  neverHieitess,  infer- 
mation,  and  enltivation  of  tlie  mental 
powers,  and  fbrmation  of  the  dnne* 
tor,  not  withooC  great  vatne.  Bfet 
because  a  c^iiid  caonot  answer  eer- 
tam  questions  at  a  oertais  tmie  and 
plaee,  it  does  net  tiierefoi^  fcflow 
that  it  is  ignorant  of  tiie  ssbyecL 
The  dionglitB  cannot  be  concentrated, 
the  powers  of  the  memory  and  ef  ex- 
pression have  not  been  satBdently 
cultivated  ,*  tile  ihcnlty  of  repiodie- 
tion,  and  tile  method-  of  aiiAugemcttt 
and  dassiflcation'  of  ideas,  do  not  ex- 
ist. ItisimpoBuMeforsQcitadiSito 
pass  through  the  ordeal.  And  yetthe 
common  espreasion  of  yofong  people, 
when  the  question  they  eonld  not 
answer  is  explained  fbr  tiiem — '*'  Ob 
yes  1  I  knew  that— only  I  eonld  not 
remember  it,**  tells  tim  wlK^e  Inrth, 
and  reveals  at  onoe  the  constSstioD 
and  the  weakness  of  tiieir  minds.  Ex- 
aminations, unless  tiiey  imiBediately 
Mow  tiie  snbjeet  leamt,  ai^  not  ssit- 
ed  to  young  children,  and  mi^  tend  to 
give  a  Mse  idea  of  tiieir  real  aemire- 
ments.  But,  if  to  Utas  dread  or  an- 
swering questions  be  added  the  awe 
arising  from  an  examiner's — a  strange 
examiner^s  presence,  tiie  ptayskid  im- 
possibility of  obtiuning  satis&etofy 
replies  is  thereby  confirmed.  We 
remember  it  in  our  own  ease  at  aehoc^ ; 
in  the  presence  of  the  nniveraity  ex- 
amhier,  who  periodically  visaed  as,  it 
was 


hiMlt;'* 

and  aven  hi  the  schoofe  of  adoleseeai 
life,  the  examiners  put «  many  astiff 
question  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  at 
which  we  hung  our  heads  and  stam- 
mered out  nonsense;  but  which,  as 
soon  as  we  got  back  to  our  rooms  la 
college,  came  to  our  memory  in  pro- 
voking vividness. 

The  commissioners  seem  to  hart 
hopedferunimpeaehable  mrHmiiiatioas 
— and  in  almost  eveiy  case  they  were 
disappointed:  tiiey conM  ofta  haidlT 
get  a  reply  to  thecommonest  qaestiooa 
Much  of  this  arose  from  tiieir  exaate- 
ing  diiefly  in  subiects  tiiat  were 
taught  in  a  foreign  langoage.  Bat  of 
this  more  anon. 

The  nature  and  object  ci  this  ia- 
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Bpectian  of  Weish  sdiMb  are  soffi.- 
caentlT  explaioed  in  tiie  instructions 
£roin  Mr  Eaj  Siuttieworth,  the  aeere- 
UoTf  to  the  Committee  of  Couiidl, 
whidi  pre&ce  the  first  of  the  three 
goodlj*  Tofaimes  to  whidi  these  Be^ 
porta  CKtend.      These   iastmction 
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*  Attention  wu  caned,  during  the  last 
■ession  of  parliament,  to  the  state  of  eda- 
cfttien  in  Wales^  by  a  motion  in  the  house 
of  oomnoDSy  fbr  an  address  to  the  Q^een, 
prajjng  ]uir  majesty  *  to  dircot  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  state  of  edoeatioB  m 
Um  principality  of  Wales,  espeeially  into 
the  meana  afforded  to  the  labonrine 
ef  ae^pilriwg  a  knowledge  ef  the 
^    hlaogoage.' 

The  seczetazy  of  state  for  the  home 
department  ondertook  en  that  ooeasiony 
on  behalf  of  her  miyesty's  late  goyem- 
uent,  that  such,  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
atitoted,  and  he  intimated  that  it  should 
be  eondncted  nn<ler  the  authority  of  the 
eeannttee  of  eonneil  on  education. 

'  The  object  of  year  commission  is,  to 


irill  permit,  the  existing  namber  of 
aefaeele  of  aU  deseriptions,  te  the  edneap 
tien  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
claasesy  or  of  adnlta— the  amount  of  at- 
tendance— the  ages  of  the  scholars — ^and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  giyen  in 
the  schools  ;  in.  order  that  her  majesty's 
goremment  and  parilament  may  be  en* 
aUed,  by  harh^  these  Acts  before  them, 
m  eemiesnm  with  the  wants  and  eirenmr 
ataDBsa  of  the  popniation  of  Hie  princi^ 
fifty,  to  eonmder  what  measores  ought 
to  be  trten  Iter  the  improyemeni  of  the 
means  ef  edueation  in  WalesL*' 


^  B  win  be  perceived  from  this  por- 
tkm  ^  of  the  instmctions,  that  the 
inqniries  of  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  limited  to  the  schools  intended  for 
the  lower  daases  only ;  and  therefore 
tbat  they  would  have  to  look  for  the 
workings  of  the  voluntary  and  the  iso- 
lated system  in  its  fullest  extent.  The 
further  definition  of  the  object  of  the 
Commission  is  thus  specified : — 

*^The  BBhoolff  fbr  tile  iostmotien  ef  Ae 
poflser  dasBBs  in  Walea  hay«  diiefly  been 
erected  by  private  beneficoiee,  and  some 
lianre  been  endowed  from  tiie  same  source ; 
aneh  of  them,  as  haye  no  permaaent  en- 
dowment are  supported  by  the  smaU 
payments  ef  the  poor,  by  ooUections  in 
reHglous  eongjregations,  and  by  yolnntary 
subscriptions. 

^  nietf^ndshipB  camiot  confer  on  yon 


any  abMrfuAe  aotherity  t9  enter  into  and 
ezamine  schools,  nor  to  require  f^raet  any 
persons  information  sespeetiag  them 
which  tiiey  may  be  unwilling  to  com- 
municate. 

'^If  no  objection  is  made  to  your  yisit, 
you  win  peraonaUy  ezamine,  where  prac- 
ticable, the  condition  of  the  school,  keep- 
ing in  yiew  the  foUowing  particulars,  as 
those  on  which  it  wlH  be  important  to 
obtain  conect  information : — ^The  tenure 
of  the  school,  whether  held  vndef  a  meie 
temporary  oconpation,  or  seeorsd  by  deed 
for  oyer,  or  for  a  term  of  years — the  ear 
paeity  of  the  Behool-room-~the  state  of 
the  sohool  furniture  and  apparatus^-the 
number  of  the  children  on  the  books — ^the 
ayerage  attendance — the  organisation  of 
the  school,  and  the  methods  used — the 
subjects  professed  to  be  taught — the  time 
allotted  to  each — the  books  used — whe- 
ther the  children  are  instructed  in  tiie 
Weldi  language,  or  in  the  English,  or  in 
both — ^whether  in  each  case  in  the  gram- 
mar or  not— the  aetnal  condition  of  their 
instruction  on  aU  sabjecta  professed  to 
be   taiq;ht»      Yen   wiU    ascertain   the 
amount  and  sources  of  the  annual  income 
ayailable   fbr  the  necessary   expenses ; 
thenumber  of  teachers — their  ages — ^whe- 
ther trained  at  a  normal  school  or  at  a 
model  school — ^for  what  period,  and  when. 
At  what  age  they  commenced  their  yoca- 
tion  as  teachers ;  their  preyious  occupa- 
tion— ^the  salaries  of  eadi  teacher — ^thleir 
income  Item  school  pence,  and  otiher  emo- 
luments.   Whether  they  foHow  any  trade, 
or  hold  any  other  office.    Whether  they 
hare  a  honee  rent-free,  a  gaorden  ront- 
friae,  fuel,  or  other  emoluments. 

"  Numerous  Sunday-schook  haye  been 
established  in  Walee^  and  their  character 
and  tendencies  should  not  be  eyerlooked, 
in  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  proyision 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The 
Sunday-school  must  be  regnded  as  the 
most  remsikable,  because  the  most  gene- 
ral, spontaneous  eflbrt  of  the  zeal  of 
Christian  congiegationB  fbr  education. 
Its  origin,  eiganisatiotty  and  tendencies, 
are  porely  religmus." 

So  fkr  so  ^od ;  the  spirit  of  these 
instructions  is  wise  and  hamane ;  we 
can  only  regret  that  such  a  commis- 
sion had  not  been  issued  a  century 
earlier.  But  shortly  after,  there  fol- 
lows a  sentence  whicb,  to  any  one 
tolerably  weU  acquainted  with  Wales^ 
must  appear  at  first  sight  absolutely 
triyiai,  and  then  highly  extraordi* 
nary: — 

"In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
win  probably  be  necessary  that  you 
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should  avail  yourselves  of  the  services 
of  persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language." 

Why,  of  course,  when  Welsh  is 
the  living  spoken  language  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  district  to 
be  examined,  and  when  English  is 
essentially  a  foreign  language,  imper- 
fectly understood  in  those  portions, — 
in  some  parts,  indeed,  hardly  at  all 
known, — ^the  very  least  of  the  qualifi- 
cations that  we  should  suppose  a 
commissioner  or  school  inspector 
ought  to  possess,  would  be  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 
Did,  then,  the  lords  of  the  privy 
councU,  composing  the  committee  of 
education,  know  so  little  of  the  coun- 
tiy  they  wished  to  have  inspected, 
that  they  thought  it  only  *^  probable" 
that  in  ^'  some  parts  "  of  the  country 
a  knowledge  of  Welsh  would  be  neces- 
sary? If  they  had  been  sending 
travelling  commissioners  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
public  education  in  France  or  €rer- 
many,  would  they  then  have  sent  to 
the  former  countiy  those  who  knew  no 
other  foreign  language  than  German, 
and  to  the  latter  those  who  knew 
none  but  French  ?  This  is  a  regular 
piece  of  official  oversight,  betraying 
one-sided  and  crude  views  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  treated ;  and  showing  that 
the  examination  of  it  was  begun  in  a 
hasty  and  somewhat  inconsiderate 
manner.  It  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted that  any  one  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Welsh  could  never 
obtain  original  information  for  him- 
self, but  would  have  to  speak  through 
Dther  p6ople*s  mouths,  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  even  see  with  their  eyes. 
He  would  never  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  but  would  return  with 
nn  imperfect,  and  all  but  a  second- 
hand report.  He  would  resemble  the 
honest  tar  who,  on  his  return  from 
Cherbourg,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  I^nch  were  the  dullest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  since  they  could 
not  speak  common  English.  And  so 
it  has  actually  proved  to  be  the  case 
with  these  very  Commissioners.  Not 
only  do  we  fiind  the  midn  grievance 
in  their  reports  to  be  the  ignorance  of 
the  children  in  the  English  language, 
but  the  prevalent  feeling,  all  over 
Wales,  is,  that  these  genUemen  have 


gone  ont  of  it  nearly  as  wise,  concern- 
ing the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
people,  as  they  came  into  it:  and 
that,  could  the  examinations  have 
been  conducted  by  them  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  their  reports  would  hare 
assumed  a  very  different  character. 
What?  complain  of  cfafldran  not 
twelve  years  of  age  for  not  compre- 
hending questions  addressed  to  them 
in  a  foreign  language?  Bring  a 
French  Govenunent  inspector  of 
schools  from  Paris,  and  set  bim  to 
examineall  theboarding-schooknmnd 
London  in  the  French  tongne,  he  hfan- 
self  using  it  all  the  while  for  his 
questions ;  and  then  lethim  go  home  and 
declare  Uiat  not  one  child  in  ten  knew 
any  thing  about  what  he  said  to  them, 
— and  he  would  come  near  the  tntii ; 
—  and  very  like  this  is  the  rosnlt  of 
this  inspection  of  Welsh  sdiools  by 
English  examiners.  TheGoTemmeDt, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  leant 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  for  they  have 
veiy  recentlv  appomted,  as  permanait 
inspectors  ror  Wales,  a  gentlemaa 
named  Mordl,  and  one  of  ^e  anthoiB 
of  this  very  report,  Mr  Symons;  nei- 
ther of  whom,  we  will  bet  a  leek  to  a 
potato,  can  hold  a  oonversatioD  m 
Welsh. 

One  of  the  main  difficoltiea  in  the 
way  of  educatioh  in  Wales,  if  not  the 
principal  difficulty  of  all,  xesolts  ihna 
the  circumstance  that  the  laognage  of 
the  principality  is  not  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  To  understand  this 
difficulty  fully,  it  must  be  remen- 
bered  that  the  Welsh  belong  to  a  race 
of  men  essentialiy  and  altQ|etiier 
distinct  firom  those  that  inhabit  the 
lands  eastward  of  Oflb's  dyke;  that 
the  peculiarities  of  national  characfco- 
which  subsist  among  them  have  been 
only  in  a  veiy  small  part  removed  hy 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races; 
and  that  these  difRsrences  are  so 
wide,  and  so  deeply  seated,  that  here, 
as  elsewhere — ^wherever,  indeed,  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  have  been 
brought  hito  contact^ — a  Btmggle  and 
an  opposition,  a  repulsive  tendeacy, 
more  or  less  open  and  active,  haTe 
ever  existed,  and  have  brought  about 
the  subjugation,  the  inibriority,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  degradalini 
of  the  former.  The  Saxons  produced 
few  or  no  results  <^  importance  by 
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their  attacks  on  the  Welsh ;  the  hardy 
mountaineers  generally  gave  them  as 
mnch  as  they  broaght ;  and,  had  they 
l)een  doomea  to  meet  with  no  men  of 
sterner  stuff,  tiiey  would  still  have 
held  their  own  in  unbroken  integrity. 
But  the  energy  of  the  Normans,  their 
fire  and  gallantry,  animating  and  di- 
recting the  slower  impulses  of  their 
Teutonic  yassals,  made  the  monarch 
of  England  at  length  the  conquering 
soTereign  of  Wales;  and,  from  that 
moment,  with  the  transient  exception 
of  Owen  Glyndwr's  bright  resistance, 
Wales  not  only  became  the  conquered 
and  suffering  country,  but  showed  all 
the  symptoms  of  it,  and  brought  forth 
all  its  fruits.  The  higher  dasses  either 
became  replaced  by  Anglo-Norman 
nobles,  or  imitated  both  their  customs 
and  their  language; — many  of  the 
lai^gest  landed  proprietors  no  longer  re* 
sided  in  the  principality ;  and  those  who 
did,  held  themselves  far  above  their 
Celtic  vassals  inproudanddomineering 
exclnsiveness.  The  common  people 
— ^the  mass  of  the  nation,  including  the 
petty  free-holders  and  the  remains  of 
the  conquered  native  nobles — formed 
a  national  party,  ever  opposed  to  their 
han^ty  masters;  adhered  to  their 
national  language  with  the  greater 
devotion,  as  it  was  to  them  the  only 
relic  of  their  former  independence ; 
retained  their  ancient  national  cus- 
toms and  superstitions;  and  were  con- 
tent to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
progress  of  that  nation  whose  power 
they  could  not  throw  off,  though  the 
desire  to  do  so  remained,  and  u  not, 
even  at  the  present  day,  extinguished. 
The  Welsh  still  call  themselves  ''  the 
Qvmry,'*andthe£nglish  ^'theSaeson." 
T%e^  still  look  on  the  English  as 
foreigners;  and  this  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  antagonism  that 
still  subsists  between  the  two  races. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  any 
discussion  upon  the  poUti^  bearings 
of  this  state  of  things :  we  will  only 
observe,  that  the  gentry  and-dergv  of 
Wales  having  mahily  carried  on  theur 
studies  in  the  English  language,  and 
having  been  anxious  to  do  so  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  from  their  humbler 
neighbours,  not  only  has  the  Welsh 
language  remained  almost  stationary 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  the 
national  mind,  the  intelligence  of  the 
common  people,  has  never  kept  pace 


with  that  of  England.  Nearly  all  the 
literature  and  science,  all  the  poetry, 
history,  and  belles-lettres  of  the 
Eufflish  nation,  have  been  to  the 
Wdsh  totally  unknown.  They  have 
never  been  translated ;  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  the  middle  classes  of  the 
country,  and  of  course  all  the  lower 
ones,  are,  it  may  be  said,  almost 
totidly  ignorant  of  them. 
Another  circumstance  tending  to 

this  comparative  isolation,  is  the  physi- 
cal formation  of  the  country,,  wmch, 
by  keeping  the  people,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  fixed  to  their  bleak  hills  and 
extensive  moorlands,  and  by  discou- 
raging the  growth  of  large  towns,  has 
retained  the  people  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive agricultural  simplicity,  which,, 
while  it  may  make  them  enjoy  a 
certain  amount  of  happiness  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  theur  trade-enslaved 
neighbours,  retards  them  in  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  summum  banum — 
the  march  of  civilisation. 

The  language,  the  feelings,  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Welsh  are  different  from 
those  of  the  English — alto^ther  diffe- 
rent :  and  the  million  of  inhabitants, 
who  are  of  Celticrace— just  like  the  two 
millions  of  Celts  in  France  who  retain 
the  name  of  Britons ;  and  the  seven 
millions  of  the  Erse  in  Ireland,  who 
also  differ  altogether  in  sympathies, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  language,  from 
their  conquerors  —  never  will  unite 
with  the  l^on  race  so  far  as  to  keep 
pace  with  them  in  what  is  called 
^*  improvement*  and  '*  knowledge." 
This  fundamental  difference  is  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  different 
degrees  of  education  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, even  supposing  that,  after  all, 
this  difference  should  turn  out  to  be 
less  than  it  is  actually  supposed  to  be 
by  her  Majesty's  inspectors ;  and  it 
mil  also  account  for  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  dissent  in  Wales,  and 
for  the  pining  state  of  the  church. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Heniy  Vui.,  the 
English  church  has  been  the  church  ef 
the  conqueror.  The  conquered  have 
been  left  to  form  their  own  religious 
creed;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Welsh  adhere  with  all  the  warmth  of 
national  enthusiasm,  and  with  aQ  the 
devotion  of  a  conquered  people,  to 
any  form  of  worship  but  that  which 
they  see  adopted  by  the  upper  classes 
— by  their  Anglo-Norman  lords  and 
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mastors.  The  limits  of  a  review  d6 
not  allow  of  ovr  psrsning  this  p<n1ioii 
of  the  fliibject  to  1^  extent  we  might 
wish ;  bnt  we  know  that  what  we  have 
here  aaserted  is  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  main  difBnvBceB  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  EngliBh  duunoters  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  means 
whereby  these  causes  €an  be  remoFod, 
except  through  the  soothing  and  per- 
mating  ii^enoe  of  time.  We  appeal 
to  the  knowledge  and  expeoeiice  dl 
the  more  inteUigent  of  the  Welsh 
gentry  for  a  confirmation  of  these 
views;  we  find  ample  eridenoe  in 
siq^port  of  them  in  the  pages  of  th/tae 
yeiy  reports.  All  thxouf^  these 
Yokunes — in  almost  «Fery  ps^  — 
there  is  fiie  same  complaint  diat 
the  diffBrenee  of  laagsage  impedes  the 
commmicsEdon  of  Icnowledge;  sad, 
indeed,  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  Engliih  parent  or  schoolmaster, 
who  wished  to  oonrey  all  ideas  of 
reUgions  and  secnlar  knowledge  to  his 
chil<hr6n  thnnigh  tke  mediam  of  the 
Wdih  laagnage,— to  be  taught  them 
by  an  Em^tuhmm^'^boaL  the  age  of 
eight  y^ais  old  sad  upwards,  would 
not  anive  at  the  same  negadve  result 
astiw  H^^Maufi  who  makes  the  same 
experiment  faf  meaaa  of  ih^EtkgUth 
tongue. 

We  may  here  quote  the  following 
io^ortSBt  obserFStions  fiom  the  re« 
port  of  Mr  L^en— by  te  tiw  most 
aUe,  and  ^oa  beat  digested  of  the  three. 
Aiifl  we  take  the  opportunity  of  pomi- 
ing  out  this  gentleman^i  introdnetery 
remarks,  as  eonreying  the  most  valu- 
able information  which  we  hare  met 
with  ooneendng  the  actual  state  of 
Wales, — as  well  as  for  the  highly  en* 
lightened  and  phsiosophic  spirit  in 
which  they  are  ooooetyed. 

Mr  Lingen  observes : — 

^  My  district  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  a  pecnliax  langnage  isolating  ^e  mass 
ftom  &e  tipper  portion  of  society ;  and, 
as  a  fttrther  phenomenon,  it  exhibits  this 
mass  engaged  npon  the  nosi  opposite 
occnpatioBB  at  points  not  very  <&stant 
from  each  other ;  being,  «n  the  one  side, 
radeand  primitire  acpnoultmssts,  Bving 
poorly,  and  thinly  scattered ;  on  the 
other,  smelters  and  miners,  wsntoaing 
in  plenty,  and  congregated  in  the  dens- 
est accnmnlations.  An  incessant  tide  of 
immigration  sets  in  &om  the  former  ex- 
treme to  the  latter,  and,  by  perpetuating 
a  common  character  in  each,  admits  of 


theor  beiag  eeeiemphited  mider  a  ria^ 
paint^friew.  Whetterinthe  ueaalry,gg 
among  the  Ihmaoes,  the  Welsh  ilumiar 
is  never  Ibnnd  at  tim  top  of  the  social 
scale,  nor  in  its  «wn  body  does  it  azhihit 
mooh  Tariety  of  giadatioo.  In  Iha  cooa- 
try,  the  farmers  are  very  small  hoUos, 
hi  intelligence  and  capital  nowise  distin- 
gnished  from  laboorers.  In  the  wocka^ 
the  WeUsh  workman  nerer  finds  Us  way 
into  the  office.  He  never  beeomcs  csflier 
clerk oragent.  Hemay become  aaevaiBecr 
or  sab^eoBtraotor,  bat  this  does  asa  tske 
him  out  ef  thelaboatiagand  pat  bfemMe 
the  admiaMtering  eUas.  fifimUj  la  1m 
new,  as  ia  his  old,  home,  hti 
keeps  ^m  ander  the  hatcha%beJa 
whu^  he  can  neither  ao%nire  aor 
nicate  the  necessary  infiamatioB.  It  isa 
language  of  old-fadiioaed  agjieiiltnre,  of 
theology,  and  of  simple  mstie  life,  nhOe 
all  the  world  abont  him  is  KngBidu 


''Thos  his  social  sphere 
of  complete  isolation  from  all  xnHoeDeet, 
save  sneh  as  arise  within  his  orwa  ffrder. 
He  jealonxrly  lifarinks  from  boMiag  say 


to,  or  diilbceat  from,  himself.  Hlss^ 
riors  are  coafteat^  frr  the  moot  paii,  ■■- 
^y  to  igasre  Ms  ezistenee  iaall  sfes  BHai 
relations.  He  is  left  to  lit*  ia  aa  aadcr 
world  of  his  own,  and  the  aiaxeh  of  so- 
ciety goes  so  completely  OTer  his  head 
that  1^  is  nerer  heard  of,  exeeptiag  i^iea 
the  strange  aad  abnormal  featores  of  a 
rsTlTal,  or  a  Rebecca  or  Qiartist  oat- 
break,  call  attention  to  a  phase  of  society 
whidi  conld  prodnoe  any  thing  se  eoa- 
trary  to  all  that  we  elsewhere  azperi- 


^  Cat  off  from,  or  limited  to  a  partly 
amterial  agency  in,  flie  practical  worid, 
his  mental  faoaltieB,  so  Ihr  as  tliey  are 
aot  engesosed  by  the  hardshiiM  of 
or  the  htleaiperaaoa  af 
life,  have  hiiherta  beea 
ezdnsiTely  npoa  theologieal  ideas.Wla 
this  direction  too,  fromeanaas  whie^  is 
out  of  my  proTince  to  partirnlarise,  he 
has  moved  nnder  the  same  isolating  des- 
tiny, and  his  worship,  like  hislUe,  has 
grown  different  from  that  of  the  classes 
over  him.  Nor  has  he  failed  of  taagiUe 
results  in  his  chosen  prorinoe  of  indepea- 
dent  exertion.  He  has  raised  the  beOd- 
higs,  aad  maiatains  the  miaistsy  ef  his 
wmhiposcr  the  whole  free  of  hia  eooliy, 
to  an  extent  adefaabe  to  has 
tion." 

"On  the  annilbUl  evils 
fromaa  ieaATSfw  of  RngMidi,  I 
one  opinion  expressed  on  all  hsada.  Tb^i 

are  too  palpable,  aad  ioo  nBif«»aUy  ad- 
mitted, to  need  particularisiag.  Ye^  if 
interest    pleads   for   English,   affection 
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leiOB  to  Welflh.  The  one  ia  r^gatrded  as 
»  new  frioDd  to  be  aoqiiiied  for  profit's 
a^bs  ;  the  other  asan  old  one,  to  be  oher- 
ished  for  himflelf,  and  espeoiallj  not  to  be 
deserted  in  his  decline.  Probably  yon 
could  not  find  in  the  most  purely  Welsh 
parte  a  siqgle  parent  in  whatever  olaes, 
who  would  not  haye  his  child  taught 
"""C"*^  hi  school ;  yet  every  characteristic 
develspnent  of  the  social  lifo  into  which 
that  same  child  is  bom — preadung— 
l»rayer-meetii^gB — Suadacf-schools — dubs 
^hiddiogs  —  ftmeiBls  —  the  denemin*- 
tional  magasine  (his  only  press),  all  ttiese 
inhibit  themselyes  to  himin  Welshas  their 
na^ral  ezponent,  partly^  it  may  be,  from 
aeoesnty,  but,  in  some  degree  also,  from 
choice.  'In  Uie  Cymreigyddion  (benefit 
eodeties)  it  is  a  rule  that  no  English  shall 
be  spotai.'  It  is  tme  that  the  necessities 
-of  tlie  world  mote  and  more  force  English 
the  Welshman;  but,  whether  he  can 
m  JSagKsh,  or  whether  he  speaks 
it  imperfectly,  he  finds  it  alike  painfhl  to 
be  reminded  of  his  uttes,  or  to  struggle 
iifainst  his  partial,  inability  of  ezpresaion. 
Hie  ftwliqgB  are  impetoous;  his  imagina- 
tion Tivid;  his  ideae  (on  such  topics  as  he 
entertains)  succeed  each  other  rapidly. 
Hoioe  he  is  naturally  rolnble,  often  elo- 
^ent.  Be  possesses  a  mastery  over  his 
own  hmgnage  Ikr  beyond  that  whidh  the 
fiBgHeboan  of  the  same  degree  possesses 
OFver  Us.  A  certain  powier  of  elocution 
<ids^  to  pray '  doniol,'  as  It  is  called,  i,  e*, 
n^jpftedannMr),  is  eo  nnifersal  in  his 
«lsM«  that  to  be  without  it  is  aacrt  of 
stigma.  Heace^  la  speaking  EngUsh,  he 
lias  at  once  to  for^o  the  conscious  power 
of  displaying  certain  taJents  whereon  he 
piques  liimself,  and  to  exhibit  himself  un- 
dor  that  pecidiar  form  of  inability  which 
meet  ofl^ds  his  self-esteem,  ^^m  all 
these  fvTonrite  scenes  cf  fais  Ul^,  tSierefore, 
which  can  etiQ  be  transacted  without 
SSaglidi,  he  aomewhat  eagerly  banishes  it 
JM  am  irksome  impealtion. 

^flSbaepgh  no  other  cnediam  than  a 
ooBHM^n  htngnage  can  ideae  become  com- 
noB.  It  as  ia^ossible  to  open  formal 
aloioo^tes  for  them  from  one  language 
into  another.  Their  oircolation  requires 
a  net-work  of  pores  too  minute  for  ana- 
lyslSy  too  numerous  for  Q>ecial  provision. 
Wittont  this  net-work,  the  ideas  come 
into  an  alien  atmosphere  in  which  they 
^re  lifeless.  Direct  •education  "finds  no 
I^aee,  when  iaiiivet  education  isozchided 
by  the  pepolar  language,  as  it  were  by  a 
w»tt  of  <bra8S.  Nor  can  an  old  and  oher- 
iahod  lai^imige  be  iamplU  damn  in  scheols; 
for  so  long  as  the  children  ase  familiar 
with  none  othn;  they  must  be  educated 
to  a  oonsidenhle  extent  through  the  me- 
dium of  it,  even  though  to  supersede  it 
be  the  most  important  part  of  their  edu- 


cation. Stfll  lees,  out  of  school,  can  the 
language  of  leeaons  make  head  against 
the  language  of  lifo.  But  schools  are 
every  day  standing  less  alone  in  this  con- 
teat.  Along  the  chief  lines  of  road,  fVom 
the  border  counties,  from  the  influx  of 
Engli^  or  English-speakiDg  hibovrers, 
into  the  iron  md'coal-fiielda— inehort  from 
every  point  of  contact  with  modem  acti- 
vity, the  ihiglish  tongue  keeps  spreading', 
in  some  phMOS  rapidly,  but  sensibly  in 
all  Bailroads,  and  tiie  teller  develop- 
ment of  tiie  great  mineral  bedsj,  are  on 
the  eve  of  mult^Iying  these  points  of 
eontaet.  Hence  the  encouragement  vi- 
gorottsly  to  prses  forward  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  its  most  advanced 
form.  Sohools  are  not  called  upon  to  im- 
part in  a  foreign,  «r  engraft  upon  the  an- 
cient tongue  a  footitious  education  con- 
ofdved  under  another  set  of -ciroumatanees 
(in  either  of  which  eases  the  task  would 
be  as  hopdess  aa  the  end  unprofitable), 
but  to  conf«y  In  a  language,  which  is 
ahready  in  ptocess  of  becoming  the  mother 
tongne  of  the  country,  such  instmction  as 
may  put  tiie  people  on  a  level  with  that 
podtion  whioh  is  offered  to  them  by  the 
ooorae  of  events.  If  such  instruction 
contrasts  in  any  points  with  the  ten- 
dency of  old  ideaa,  such  contraet  will 
have  its  vellex  and  its  justification  in 
the  vieible  change  'Of  snnonndiog  dr- 


We  ted  the  sanie  -Btatements 
amply  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Symons,  another  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's inspectors.    He  observes  :— 

<*  The Welshlattgui^e  is  avast  dravrback 
to  Wake,  and  a  manlfeld  barrier  to  tilie 
moral  progress  and  commercial  prosperity 
Of  the  peoide.  It  is  not  easy  to  over- 
estimate its  evil  effects.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cymri,  and  anterior  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  dissevers  the 
people  from  intercourse  whidh  would 
greaf^  advance  their  civilisation,  and 
bars  the  access  of  improving  knowledge 
to  their  minds.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there 
is  no  Welsh  literature  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  only  works  generally  read  in 
the  Welsh  language  are  the  Welsh 
monthly  magazines,  of  which  a  list  and 
description  are  given  in  the  Appendix 
lettered  H.  They  are  much  more  talented 
than  any  other  Welsh  works  extant,  but 
convey,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  know- 
ledge of  passing  events,  and  ave  chiefly 
polemical  and  full  of  bitter  sectarianism, 
and  indulge  a  great  deal  in  highly- 
coloured  caricatures  and  personalty.  Ke- 
vertheless  they  have  partially  lifted  the 
people  from  that  perfect  ignorance  and 
utter  vacuity  of  thought  wkdch  otherwise 
would  possess  «(t  least  two-thirds  of  Ihem. 
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At  the  same  time,  these  periodieals  have 
nsed  their  monopoly  as  pablio  instmctora 
in  moulding  the  popular  mind,  and  con- 
firming a  natural  partiality  for  polemics, 
which  impedes  the  eultiyation  of  a  higher 
and  more  oomprehensiye  taste  and  desire 
for  general  information.  This  has  been 
oonclusiTely  proved  by  Mr  Rees,  the  en- 
tezprising  publisher  at  Llandovery.  He 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
similar  to  the  Penny  Magazine,  in  the 
Welsh  language,  but  lost  L.200  by  it  in  a 
year.  This  was  probably  too  short  a  trial 
of  the  experiment ;  but  it  sufficiently 
evinces  the  difficulty  of  supplanting  an 
established  taste,  by  means  however  in- 
offensive. 

"  The  evil  of  the  Welsh  language,  as  I 
have  above  stated,  is  obviously  and  fear^ 
fully  great  in  courts  of  justice.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr  Hall  (No.  87)  is  boxne 
out  by  every  account  I  have  heard  on  the 
subject ;  it  distorts  the  truth,  ikvours 
fraud,  and  abets  pequry,  which  is  fre- 
quently practised  in  courts,  and  escapes 
detection  through  the  loop-holes  of  inter- 
pretation. This  public  exhibition  of  suc- 
eessAil  falsehood  has  a  disastrous  effect 
on  public  morals  and  regard  fbr  truth. 
The  mockery  of  an  English  trial  of  a 
Welsh  criminal  by  a  Welsh  jury,  ad- 
dressed by  counsel  and  judge  in  English, 
is. too  noss  and  shocking  to  need  com- 
ment. It  is  nevertheless  a  mockery  which 
must  continue  until  the  people  are  taught 
the  English  language  ;  and  that  will  not 
be  done  until  there  are  efficient  schools 
Ibr  the  purpose." 

The  Reverend  Mr  Griffiths,  of  the 
Dissenting  college,  Brecknock,  says : — 

"^  It  (the  EnxliBh  language)  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  border  countMS,  but  not  so 
nst  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  suppose. 
Very  few  pulpits  or  Sunday-schools  have 
changed  languages  within  the  memory  of 
man.  UntU  that  is  done,  the  English, 
however  employed  in  ordinary  matters  of 
business,  can  have  little  effect  on  the 
formation  of  character.  As  to  Uie  desir- 
ableness of  its  being  better  taught, 
without  entering  on  considerations  of  com- 
merce or  genenl  literature,  confessedly 
important  as  they  are,  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  my  taking  an  extract  from  the 
address  pubUshed  by  the  Llandovery  con- 
ference "  [from  which  the  following  pas- 
sage may  be  cited]  :—^'  Hallowed  by 
reOgion  and  rich  wiUi  the  magic  of  genius 
and  associations  of  home,  it  (the  Welsh 
language)  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dear 
to  our  hearts.  It  has  done  good  serrice 
in  its  day,  and  the  sooner  that  service  is 
acknowledged,  the  better  for  all  parties 
concerned.^  If  die  it  must,  let  it  die  fairly. 


peaoeftilly,  and  reputably.  AitadMd  t* 
it  as  we  are,  few  would  wish  to  postpeae 
its  euthaaaqr*  But  no  nerillee  wimld  be 
deemed  too  great  to  prevent  its  hmg 
murdered.  At  the  best,  the  vanishiog  for 
ever  of  a  language  vriudi  has  been  spoken 
for  thovsands  of  years  is  a  deepi  j  looekii^ 
event.  There  is  a  melancholy  gnndcnr 
in  the  very  ideay  to  which  ewn  its  bit- 
terest enemies  cannot  be  wholly  tiwwmnMp, 
What,then,mnstthe  aetoalfiMt  beto  thwe 
who  have  woiahipped  and  knrad  in  its 
accents  from  the  earliest  homn  ef  child- 
hood, and  all  whoee  fbndest  reeoMnBtisas 
and  hopes  are  bound  up  in  its  existenee  1* " 

Mr  Johnson,  the  third  im^MCtior, 
pnblishes  a  most  cnrions  list  <^  all  tin 
books  now  circulating  in  the  Wdah 
langoage.  They  are  only  405  in  nim* 
her,  and  out  of  these  d09  reUte  to 
religion  or  poetiy,  60  to  scientific 
subjects,  ana  only  the  remaining  46 
to  general  subjects.  What  can  be 
done  for  the  education  ei  a  people 
with  such  a  literatnre?  EvideiHfy 
nothing,  until  one  of  these  tiro  oontia- 
gencies  shall  take  place :  either  that 
the  people  forsake  ikeir  own  laDgnage, 
and  adopt  English  exdnsiydy,  or  that 
a  Tenr  considerable  nnmbor  of  the 
best  elementary  and  educational  books 
in  the  Enslish  language  be  translated 
into  Welsh,  and  the  people  tao^t  in 
them.  Neither  of  which  contingeaciss 
are  likely  to  fallout  for  many  geneia- 
tions  yet  to  come ;  though  the  latter 
is  deafly  possible  and  desirable ;  and 
the  former  not  only  impossible  except 
in  the  U^mo  of  ages,  but  also,  finr  rea* 
sons  that  we  shall  advert  to  hereafter, 
highly  to  be  deprecated  even  if  it  lay 
within  the  limits  of  feasibility. 

We  now  address  ourselyes  to  the 
main  features  of  the  reports  them- 
selves;  and  shall  begin  by  oliaer?ing 
that  each  yolume  consists  d  an  intn>- 
dnctoiy  report,  followed  and  sqK 
ported  by  an  immense  mass  of  detailed 
evidence,  accounts  of  the  examination 
of  each  school,  and  daborate  tables, 
enough  to  confound  the  diligence  of 
the  most  indefatigable  reader,  and 
amply  snffident  to  satisfy  the  stat- 
istical appetites  of  Mr  Kay  Shnttie- 
worth,  the  secretazy  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr  Williams,  lateM.P.  forCor- 
enti^,  in  whose  motion  these  vdnmes 
originated. 

The  first  volume  (Mr  Ungen*^) 
contains  62  pages  of  introductCMry  re- 
port, and  492  of  evidence  and  tables. 
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The  second  Tolmne,  (Mr  Symons's,) 
68  of  report,  and  266  of  evidence, 
^ec ;  and  the  third,  (Mr  Johnson^s,) 
which  is  theyolome  devoted  to  North 
Wales,  has  also  68  of  report,  and  358 
of  evidence. 

The  reports  of  nearly  all  the  schools, 
with  very  few  and  widely-scattered 
cxoq[>tioiis,  run  all  on  the  same 
thanes ;  the  inability  of  the  children 
to  answer  the  examiner's  questions, 
and  their  ignorance,  bad  pronuncia- 
tion, bad  syntax,  &c.,  of  the  English 
language.  We  know  for  a  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  returns  of  the  in- 
spectors are  disputed  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  by  competent  judges  re- 
siding in  or  near  the  parishes  where 
the  examinations  took  place ;  and  that 
the  inspectors  are  accused  of  having 
conducted  their  examinations  not  onl  v 
in  an  off-hand  flippant  manner,  with 
much  precipitancy,  but  with  a  method 
so  deddedly  Eng^h,  and  therefore 
foreign,  as  at  once  to  unnerve  both  the 
children  and  the  schoolmasters,  and 
thus  to  have  produced  the  most  nega- 
tive and  unfavourable  results  possible. 
In  a  great  many  instances,  too,  the 
inspectors  are  accused  of  havingmade 
erroneous  returns.  We  have  been 
ourselves  at  the  pains  to  make  inqui- 
ries into  these  points,  but  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  of  not  wishing  to  in- 
Tolve  ourselves  in  controversy,  we  ab- 
stain from  discussing  the  evidence, 
espedallv  with  three  lawyers  for  our 
antagonists :  we  leave  this  task  to  the 
Welu  local  press,  which  has  been  for 
flCHne  time  past  running  a-muck  at 
them,  and  is  disposed  to  devour  them 
— ^r^rts,  pens,  ink,  wigs,  gowns, 
and  an.  We  Aall  content  ourselves 
with  statine,  that  we  know  of  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  inspector  has  sent 
in  a  very  unfiftvourable  report  of  a 
considerable  school,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  and  patiently  examhied 
only  a  few  weeks  before  by  one  of  the 
Wdsh  bishops,  uded  by  some  local 
clergymen,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  the  laity,  and  when  the 
result  had  turned  out  to  be  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  teachers  and 
the  scholars.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
children  had  been  questioned  both  in 
Welsh  and  English  by  Welsh  people, 
and  by  people  whom  they  knew  and 
were  not  afraid  of.  In  the  former, 
they  had  been  examined  by  one  of  her 


Majesty's  inspectors,  learned  in  the 
law,  but  not  m  the  Welsh  languase, 
nor  in  the  art  of  conciliating  the  We&h 
people.  We  ahaU  take  instances  from 
each  of  the  three  reports,  diving  into 
these  p^rliamentaiy  folios  quite  at  haz- 
ard;  and  fishing  up  the  first  returns  that 
meet  our  eye :  they  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  inspectors'  skUl,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools. 

Mr  Lingen  reports  as  follows  of  a 
school  in  the  parish  of  Llangwnnor, 
Carmarthenshire. 

''I  Tinted  this  school  on  the  24th  of 
'November  ;  it  is  held  in  a  roinous  hovel 
of  the  most  sqnalid  and  miserable  charao- 
ter^  whidi  was  originally  erected  by  the 
parish,  but  apparently  by  encroachment. 
OnSanday  the  Calvinistic Methodists  hold 
a  school  in  it ;  the  floor  is  of  bare  earthi 
ftdl  of  deep  holes  ;  the  windows  are  aU 
broken  ;  a  tattered  partition  of  lath  and 
plaster  dindes  it  into  two  nneqoal  por- 
tions ;  in  the  laiger  were  a  few  wzetohed 
benches,  and  a  small  desk  for  the  master 
in  one  comer  ;  in  the  lesser  was  an  old 
door  with  the  hasp  still  upon  it,  laid 
crossways  upon  two  benches,  abont  half 
a  yard  high,  to  serve  for  a  writing-desk  I 
Such  of  the  scholars  as  write  retire  in 
pairs  to  this  part  of  the  room,  and  kneel 
on  the  ground  while  they  write.  On  the 
floor  was  a  heap  of  loose  coal,  and  a  lit- 
ter of  straw,  p^per,  and  all  kindB  of  rub- 
bish. The  vicar's  son  informed  me  that 
he  had  seen  eighty  children  in  this  hut. 
In  summer  the  heat  of  it  is  said  to  be  suffo- 
cating ;  and  no  wonder. 

*^  The  master  appeared  a  pains-taking 
and  amiable  man,  and  had  a  very  good 
character  given  of  him.  He  had  been 
disabled  from  following  his  trade  (that  of 
a  carpenter)  by  an  accident.  He  was 
but  indifferently  acquainted  with  En- 
glish ;  one  of  the  copies  set  by  him  vras 
*  The  Jews  slain  Christ.*  I  stood  by 
while  he  heard  two  classeft— one  of  two 
little  girls,  and  another  of  three  little 
boys  and  a  girl— read.  The  two  first 
read  an  account  of  our  Lord's  temptar 
tion;  the  master  asked  them  to  spell  a 
few  words,  which  they  did,  and  then  to 
give  the  Wekh  equivalents  for  several 
lloglish  words,  which  they  also  did  ;  he 
asked  no  other  questions.  The  other 
class  read  small  sentences  containing  a 
repetition  of  the  same  word,  e,  ^.,  *  The 
bad  do  sin — ^wo  to  the  bad — the  bad  do 
lie,'  &c.  They  were  utterly  nnable  to 
turn  such  sentences  into  Welsh  ;  they 
knew  the  letters  (for  they  could  point  to 
particular  words  when  required^)  and 
they  knew  to  some  extent  the  English 
sound  of  them;   they  knew  also  the 
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meaning  of  the  single  vords  (Ibr  they 
could  gWe  &e  Welsh  equiyalenifl,)  but 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  aentenoe.  With 
them,  therefore,  English  reading  moat  be 
(at  best)  a  mere  string  of  words,  con- 
nected only  by  juxtaposition." 

Mr  Symons  gi^es  the  following  re- 
port of  a  school  at  Llanfihaogel 
Creiddyn,  in  GatdigaDBhlre. 

''This  parish  oentaittB  a  Texy  good 
modem  achool'^Domy  bnt  It  ie  Jiot  finiehed 
inside.  There  is  no  floor  of  aqy  eort  The 
school,  neyertheless,  is  of  the  most  inferior 
description,  devoid  of  method  in  the  in- 
stmotion,  and  of  oapaoity  in  &e  maeter. 
During  the  whole  of  last  summer  the 
school  wae  shut,  and  the  room  was  used 
by  the  carpenters  who  were  Topairing  the 
churdi.  One  of  their  benches  is  now  used 
as  a  writing  table.  Few  of  the  children 
remain  a  year ;  they  come  for  a  quarter 
or  half-a-year,  and  then  leare  the  school. 
Fourteen  chfldren  were  -present,  together 
with  two  young  men  who  were  then  to 
learn  writing.  Four  of  tbe  children  only 
could  read  in  the  Testament,  and  the  mas- 
ter selected  the  Ist  chapter  of  Rerelation 
Ibr  them  to  read  in.  They  stammered 
fiirough  seyeral  Terses,  mispronouncing 
nearly  every  word,  and  which  the  master 
took  some  pains  to  correct,  ^one  of  them 
knew  the  meaning,  or  could  give  fhe 
Welsh  words -for  'show/  'gare,'  or  'faith.* 
One  or  two  only  knew  £at  of  *  grace,* 
''woman,*  ■* nurse.*  Their  knowledge  of 
apelling  was  very  limited.  Of  Scripture 
they  knew  next  to  notfanig.  Jesus  wras 
Btai  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph:;  one  child 
only  said  the  Son  of  God;  another  fliongbt 
he  was  on  earth  now ;  and  another  said 
he  would  come  again  'to  increase  grace/ 
grace  meaning  godliness.  Three  out  of  the 
five  coifld  not  tell  why  Christ  came  to  the 
-earth,  a  penny  baving  been  offered  for  a 
correct  answer.  Two  could  not  tell  any 
one  thing  fliat  Christ  did,  and  a  tinrd  said 
he  drew  water  from  a  rook  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  None  knew  the  number  of  the 
Apostles  -;  one  never  heard  of  them,  and 
two  could  not  name  any  of  them.  Clnist 
<died  in  Calvary,  w^ch  one  said  was  in 
England,  and  the  others  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  Four  could  not  tell  tbe 
day  Christ  was  bom,  or  what  it  vras  called. 
The  days  of  a  week  were  guessed  to  be 
five,  six,  four,  and  seven.  The  days  in  the 
month  twenty  and  fifteen,  and  nine  could 
name  the  months.  None  knew  tbe  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  ;  and  all  thought 
the  sun  moved  mund  the  vrorld.  'Hda 
country  was  said  to  be  Cardiganshire,  not 
Wales.  Ireland  one  thought  a  town,  and 
another  a  parish.  England  was  a  town, 
and  London  a  country.  A  king  was  a 
reasonable  being  {creadwr  Thesymnol.) 
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Ticioria  is  the  -Queen,  tmd  it  is 
to  do  ewy  thing  for  her.  Ift 
they  ooaUl  do  next  to  notliii^ 
to  answer  the  Busiest  qneetlona.  I 
examined  the  young  wnf  ^  mfnaniaanm 
pence  to  those  who  answmd 
rectly.  They  had  a  notion  of  the 
of  Scripture  tmths.  Two  of  fliom 
notion  of  arHhmetio.  Tbe  third 
easy  queetions,  and  oonld  do 
Bimfde  mies.  On  gmenl 
ininRBalien  mm  vevf  littla 
tiMt«r«he  ehiUlien.'* 


And  Mr  Yan^^um  Jolmsoii,  in  cxa* 
mining  the  chnrch  gchool  of  fiolyhttd, 
in  Ihe  Isle  of  Anglesey,  xeporti  as 
followB : — 

"HolykeaA  ■Ckmreh  Beh^oL — A 
Air  boys  and  girls,  tao^jhl  bym 


Id. 


ing  set  apart  fbr  ftai  pmjiaini . 

ef  boyi^  96  ;  of  giri%  47  ;  10 

axe  aB^pl<^ed.    Solgeots  tawght,  xeadim^ 

writing;  and  arithoMetic,  the  Ho^y 

tures  And  Chnidh  catedusa.    Feae^ 

per  week. 

''This  scliool  was  examined  Kufcuber 
9.  Total  number ptesenty  117.  Of  thes^ 
20  could  write  well  on  paper  ^  49 
aiUe  to  read  with  oaae^  aa4  92 
xeiieat  the  cannh  <eatadnflav  15  of 
with  aeooracy^    In 


very  defiflient.  Sohotars  in  the 
said  that  there  wen  16  go^el^  that  Bar> 
tholomew  wrote  one  and  S 
that  Moses  wae  the  son  of  David. 
answers  were  not  corrected  by  the 
By  a  lower  class  it  was  said,  thai  Ji 
lem  is  inlxeaven,  and  that  St  Paul 
the  gospel  aoe<^ing  to  St  Malftew; 
another  believed  it  was^writtoi  by 
The  oldest  boy  in  a  hagt 
tlnkt  Joseph  was  the  eon  of 
AcIbU  abant  10  yean  old 
that  JoBOB  CMat  waa  the  Savionrof  ] 
bnt,  npon  being  naked  '  From  witat  did 
he  save  mankind  I '  relied,  '  firom  God.* 
*'  Havii:^  heard  from  ihe  paftraiis  that 
the  scholars  were  partioolarlj  expert  aa 
arithmetic,  I  requested  the  master  t» 
exhilnt  his  best  vcholarB*  ^nurtecn,  aeji 
accordingly  multiplied  a  gifcu  aam  ef 
£  9.  ^.  by  (25  -f  4.)  The 
neatly  jmd  aeeorato^patemed  tgr' 
boy.  I  tiien  examined  the 
artthmetie,  and  eet  each  b9f  % 
sum  in  araltipKeatiaB  of  money, 
of  (25  -iH  1)  I  gave  5  aa  the  naaber  by 
which  the  aemml  anms  were  to  be  audii* 
plied.  I  allowed  each  boy  Ibr  tbia  nui^ 
process  twice  as  much  time  aa  lie  had 
required  for  &e  preceding^  wlncb  was 
far  more  compUcsted^f^nt  «nlytwn  ft 
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flM  IS  amid  Wag  ae  «  coxiMtaoBwer. 
This  is  waU  worthy  «f  remaxk.  Tba 
flriginal  aim  Jippaars  ta  be  one  -wkieli 
thej  am  in  iha  kalrii  af  paBftnmiiig  beflare 
atengen  ;  aaay  liad  oopoed  tiie  ivliola 
praaaaa  ftaan  fiMaa  aext  thea^  iriUiMii 
uDdentaadiiig  »  rai^jie  step. 

'  19ie  gills  weae  ^ntliar  advaaned  in 
ariftmatio  aasd  in  Holf  Seriptme.  Bat 
tlia  ^  ohwa  aaaaited  thai  St  Matthew 
waa  «Da  af  Ifce  fnphats  ;  ti»t  ifosai 
Oaoat  ia  ia  Ifce  gijwa  ta  tha  day  ;  and 
two  stated  that  JesnB  Christ  and  the  Ytr- 
gin  Marj  hho^  the  same  ^caaon.     Al- 


thaea ^faaBtioBB  wsre  intti&EBg- 
and  hk  WelA,  ftw  of  the  ahiUtraa 
oaald  iBideratand  what  thajr  heard  «r 
faad  ia  the Ei^h laiigaage.  The^^piea- 
tiaaa  wnan  tharetea  iateifnted." 

TVe  should  here  obsezve  ibAt  a  cossi- 
den^  noaidMr  of  the  examinaliaiiB 
were  «aiidiBted  not  hy  the  inspeetora 
tbenselTes,  tait  by  peraooB  hired  by 
^kem,  noreor  lees  en  acoefiint  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  WteM  iangnsge. 
To  these  we  attacfh  fitfle  orno  weight, 
t)ecaiise  they  bare  not  the  sanction  of 
•aGDvemment  commission,  nor  do  the 
pecBonstbemselyes  bold  any  official  or 
private  rank  by  which  their  capacities 
for  condnctiiig  snob  examinations  can 
be  afloeitained. 

As  a  q»ednMB  of  the  «tatB  111  wbieb 
«0Be  4f  tiie  peiBBiktry  are,  wt  find 
Mr  I^gen,  wlifle  m  Penbrokeshire, 
itsnmking  tfans  9—— 

^  I  aoteaed  two  oottagaa,  when  the 
children  were  said  not  ta  he  ateeadi^g 
schooL  In  the  first  I  found  an  extremely 
weU-speftnn  and  ii^telligsat  girl  «r  twebre 
or  thirteen  years  old,  aad  her  hratiier 
somewhat  younger.  They  had  been  to 
Yci^beotoB.  day-eehoDlfor  aboiFt«  gar- 
ter, and  to  Malleetan  SaiidayHMJhool  for 
^iboot  two  yean,  <flioagh  aot  fn  tiie  hut 
month.  It  was  eleeed  during  the  bad 
weather  and  shoitdayB.  She  Ksad  shout 
Jeans  in  ttie  Vsataneat ;  but  could  t^ 
no  wMmg  aboot  hiai  oxeept  that  he  was 
caOod  ^le  Son  of  Bfaa.  She  aaid, '  They 
only  toadh  nato  load;  iflwy  don't  tell  ua 
«By  of  ttieae  things  at  the  Sunday- 
aeliool.' 

'  In  iOie  other  ootlage  I  found  two  fit- 
tie  efafldren,  a  boy  and  ghrl,  going,  and 
baring  been,  to  «o  ach^l  of  jwy  kind. 
The  gill  was  narstng  an  infiiknti  there 
were  tvro  otiwr  ohildrBn  Anmb  hone.  The 
mother  of  four  of  €hem  was  a  widow,  i^ 
fifth  <Mld  waa  appaieurtly  %  psmper,  bil- 
leted open  her  in  oenrfderatimi  of  5s.  per 
week  iiofli  the  pariijh.  At  the  time  of 
my  Tisit  the  mother  was  out  atfaranwoik 


(wmnowiag),  and  had  to  be  called;  I 
eoald  get  no  anawer  ftom  the  two  ohil- 
dren.  The  girl,  wAub  was  tiie  eldeat^  asd 
ia  her  ninth  yeax,  only  cspUed  to  my  qaea- 
tioDB  by  a  onnniag,  •  anpleaaant  gia, 
though  her  ihoe  was  inldiigent  and  not 
ill-lookiBg.  The  boy  had  a  amat  TiUan- 
Otts  oxpiesBion  of  sullen  atolidity  ;  he  was 
mixittgonlm  with  has  hands.  Theyknow 
no  prayers,  nor  'vHio  to  pray  to-^aad  of 
eonrse  never  priced.  Tht  mother  ooald 
not  read  nor  wzito— -^  weone  lock,*  as  ahe 
said  ;  her  only  ehaaee  of  edneatmg  thaao 
diildren  was  a  free-sehoaL  The  mitxre 
6s.  wont  in  fbod  ait  the  paeaent  high  prices^ 
and  *  not  enoag^  then.' 

"  In  this  same  neighhomfaood  I  asked 
some  questions  of  a  little  boy,  nearly 
seven,  whom  I  met  on  the  ro&d.  It  was 
in  Tain  that  I  tempted  him  wi^  haJf- 
penoe  to  answer ;  he  know  nothing  of 
Sunday*--ef  Ood— of  tha  deiil— <had 
heard  of  Joans  Christ  firom  Jenniy  Wil- 
aon,'  but  oonld  gi?e  no  aooonnt  whatever 
about  him;  he  knew  neither  the  &en  day 
of  the  week,  nor  how  many  days  in  a 
week,  nor  months  in  a  year;  he  had  never 
been  in  any  school;  his  brotiier  and  sister 
were  going  to  St  Issell's  school.  I  had  to 
repeat  my  questions  two  or  three  times 
over  before  they  seemed  to  impress  any 
thing  more  than  bitf  ears.  The  first  an- 
swer mvarvMy  was,  and  it  was^often 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times—'*  What  9^ 
fay  V and  the  next  '  JM  Jmom* * 

The  «osMlition  lof  the  imildingB  in 
which  the  schools  are  commofily  heid 
in  tiie  ^onntiy  piniAies  is  wretched  n 
the  extreme.  Take  the  fottowing 
brief  acconntSg  some  of  wbiclh  nng^t 
ftimish  admirable  sketches  to  a  €at- 
termole  or  a  MacUse : — 


'^  (1.)  Theaehool  was  held  in  a 
able  room  oyer  the  otable ;  it  waa  lighted 
by  two  small  ghused  windows,  and  was 
very  low ;  m  one  eomer  was  a  Ivoken 
boD^,  some  sacks,  and  a  wonhont  Imb- 
ket ;  -another  eomer  was  boavded  oif  for 
storing  files  and  moitar  belonging  to  iftio 
chapel.  The  .flimiture  oonsiated  of  one 
small  squave  tidyle  f<Hr  the  master,  two 
larger  ones  for  tbe  ehildroa,  and  a  ibw 
bendhes,  all  m  a  wretched  atete  of  repair. 
There  were  several  panes  of  glass  breken 
in  the  windows  ;  in  one  phMse  paper 
served  "tiie  place  of  g^ass,  and  in  another « 
slate,  to  iMcp  out  wind  and  rain  ;  the 
door  was  also  in  m  Tory  dilapidated  oon- 
dHion.  On  the  beams  which  eiossed  tlio 
room  were  a  ladder  and  two  lar^  poles. 

^  (2.)  The  school  was  held  in  a  room 
boiH  in  a  ooraer  of  the  dnuohyard  ;  it 
was  an  opon-ioofod  room  -^  the  floor  was 
of  the  hare  earth,  and  very  nnoven  ;  the 
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room  WEB  lighted  by  two  bduJI  glaied 
windowB,  one-third  of  eaeh  of  which  wm 
patched  up  with  boards.  The  fumitiire 
coneisted  of  a  eniall  sqiuure  table  for  the 
mastery  one  eqnare  table  for  the  pnpile, 
and  sefen  or  eight  benchesyBome  of  which 
were  in  good  repair,  and  others  rery  bad. 
The  biers  belonging  to  the  chnrch  were 
placed  on  the  bMuos  which  ran  across  the 
room.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  heap 
of  coal  and  some  mbbish,  and  a  worn-oat 
basket,  and  on  one  side  was  a  new  door 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  Intended  for 
the  stable  belonging  to  the  chnrch.  The 
door  of  the  schoolroom  was  in  a  Tory  bad 
condition,  there  being  large  holes  in  it, 
through  which  cold  onnents  of  air  were 
oontinnaUy  flowing." 

If,  howerer,  the  condition  of  the 
school-boildingB  is  thus  nnsnitable, 
thepreviotis  edacation  and  training  of 
the  teachers  is  not  less  faulty.  The 
subjoined  extract  from  Mr  Lingen^s 
report  is  borne  out  by  precisely  similar 
statements  from  those  of  his  coa^jn- 
tors:— 

^  The  present  ayerage  age  of  teachers 
is  upwards  of  40  years ;  that  at  which  they 
commenced  their  Tocation  upwards  of  SO; 
the  number  trained  is  12'5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  ascertained  number ;  the  aTerage 
period  of  traimng  is  7'30  months ;  £e 
ayerage  income  is  L.22,  IDs.  9d.  per 
annum ;  besides  which,  16*1  per  cent  haye 
a  house  rent-free.  Before  adopting  their 
present  pro&ssion,  6  had  been  asuistants 
in  schools,  3  attorneys'  clerks,  1  attor- 
ney's olerk  and  sheriEPs  officer,  1  appren- 
tice to  an  ironmonger,  1  assistant  to  a 
draper,  1  agent,  1  artilleryman,  1  articled 
elerk,  2  accountants,  1  auctioneer's  clerk, 
1  actuary  in  a  sayings'  bank,  S  book- 
binders, 1  butler,  1  barber,  1  blacksmith, 
4  bonnet-makers,  2  booksellers,  1  book- 
keeper, 15  commercial  clerks,  S  colliers, 
1  cordwainer,  7  carpenters,  1  compositor, 

1  oopyist,  S  cabinet-miners,  3  cooks,  1 
oom-dealer,  3  druggists,  42  milliners,  20 
domestic  seryants,  10  drapers,  4  excise- 
men, 61  farmers,  25  fkrm-seryaats,  1  farm- 
bailifl^  1  fisherman,  2  goyemesses,  7  gro- 
cers, 1  gloyer,  1  gardener,  177  at  home  or 
in  school,  1  herald-chaser,  4  housekeepers, 

2  hatters,  1  helper  in  a  stable,  8  hucksters 
or  shopkeepers,  1  iron-roller,  6  Joiners,  1 
knitter,  13  labourers,  4  laundresses,  1 
lime-bnmer,  1  lay-yicar,  5  ladies'-maids, 
1  lieutenant  R.N.,  2  Umd-suxreyors,  22 
mariners,  1  mill-wright,  108  married  wo- 
men, 7  ministers,  1  mechanic,  1  miner,  2 
mineral  agents,  5  masons,  1  mate,  1  malt- 
ster, I  militia-man,  1  musician,  1  musical- 
wire-drawer,  2  nursery-maids,  1  night- 


Bcfaoolauster,  1  publicaa*s  wifc  (i 
firom  her  husbukd,)  2  preparing  ibrthe 
church,  1  policeman,  1  pedlar,  1  publieaa, 
1  potter,  1  purser's  steward,  1  planter,  2 
priyate  tutors,  1  qnaRymao,  1  veed- 
thatoher,  28  sempstresses,  1  seeood  itlwr 
R.N.  4  soldiers,  14  shoemakers,  3  ma- 
ehlne-weigliers,  1  stonecotter,  1  sojeaat 
of  marines,  1  sawyer,  1  sazgeon,  1  ship's 
cook,  7  tailors,  1  tailor  and  marine,  1  tikr, 
17  widows,  4  weayen^  and  60 
tained,  or  haying  had  no  pieyiana 
tion. 

«  In  connexion  with  the  Toeatka  ef 
teacher,  2  follow  that  of  iMlfitent-oyewser 
of  roads^  6  are  assistant  oyeneeis  ef  the 
poor,  1  aooountant,  1  aasiataot  panh 
clerk,  1  bookbinder,  1  broom  and  dsg- 
maker,  4  bonnet-nmken,  1  sella  Beriia 
wool,  2  are  cow-keepers,  S  eoUeetmt  «f 
taxes,  1.  dioyer  (in  summer,)  12  dnss- 
makers,  1  druggist,  1  ftmar,  4  greecti^ 
3  huoksteiB  or  shopkeepers,  1  iaapecteref 
weights  and  measures,  1  knitter,  2 
suryeyors  (one  of  them  is  also  a 
cutter,)  2  lodging-house  keepers,  1 
rian  to  a  meohsoios'  institute,  16 
tors,  1  master  of  a  workhonss,  1 
of  a  lying-in  hospital,  8 
nreachers,  18  parish  or  ysstr; 
(uniting  in  some  instances  the 
sexton^  1  printer  and  engraver,  1 
barber,  and  layer-out  of  the  dead 
workhouse,  4  publicans,  1  legiitrsr  of 
marriages,ll  sempstresses,  1  shopman  (m 
Saturdays,)  8  secretaries  to  benefft  secis- 
ties,  1  sexton,  2  shoesuksrs,  1  taSer,  1 
teacher  of  modem  languages,  1  tanyike 
man,  1  tobacconist,  1  writing-master  ia 
a  grammar-school,  and  9  are  iarsesipt  eC 
parochial  reliell'* 

Upon  this  the  inspector  obaerrea  with 
great  good 


IS 
elcria 


^  No  oboenrationsof  mine  eoald  hei^btai 
the  contrast  which  &6ts  like  the  aboye 
exhibit,  between  the  actual  and  the  pia- 
per  positi<m  of  a  teacher.  I  Iband  tha 
office  almost  eyery  where  one  of  the  leart 
esteemed  and  worst  remunerated  ;  eae  eC 
those  yocations  which  setre  as  the  sinks 
of  all  others,  and  whichmight  be  deseribt< 
as  guilds  of  relhge  |  for  to  yvhat  ether 
grade  can  the  office  of  teaeher  be  referrel 
after  the  foregoing  analyas  I  Is  ft  at- 
dible  that,  if  we  took  784  dio«Bmken» 
tailors,  ciupenters,  or  any  other  sfciUed 
workmen,  we  should  find  them  (one  wHk 
another)  not  to  haye  commeneed  their 
ealling  before  30  years  of  age  1  aormsn 
than  47*3  per  cent  of  them  who  had  ml 
preyionsly  followed  some  other  eaOiagl 
nor  more  thanl  in  eyery  8  who  had  senied 
any  apprenticeship  to  it,  noreren  this  8tk 
man  for  a  period  much  longer  thaa  half  a 
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yetfl  The  misenble  pittance  wbieh  they 
get  is  iiregiilftrlypaid.'* 

The  pecimiaiy  part  of  thd  question, 
the  ways  and  means  for  supporting  an 
effident  system  of  edacation  in  Wales, 
may  be  very  fairly  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  of  the  report  on 
three  of  the  most  prosperous  counties 
In  the  principally,  corroborated  as 
it  is  by  similar  statem^tsand  returns 
in  other  districts : — 


^  There  fa  a  great  and  general  defl- 
cienoy  of  Toluntuy  ftands  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  sohools  for  the  poor  in  the  mral 
parts  of  South  Wales.  By  far  the  moat 
liberal  contribatora  to  each  achools  in 
Enfflaad  are  the  clergy.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  clerical  income  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  in  my  district.  I  would 
beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
ayerage  area  and  population  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  Canuarthenshire,  uid  to  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy  in  the  remote  hundreds 
of  Dewisland  and  Kemess : — 


The  fhxM  Coontiett 


i 


\i 


77 
135 
140 


34S 


16 
63 


117 


1 


83 
86 


S40 


i 


S3 
34 


93 


I 


!i 


£ 

9^4 
18,101 
17,418 


45,488 


ill! 


£  t.  d, 
119  18  0 
153  7  11 
139    0    6 


183    0    4 


75 
118 
136 


1,380 

1,364 

856 


13 
6 

4 


1,068 


"  The  poor  prorision  which  the  church 
offers  to  an  educated  man,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ordaining  those  only,  for  the  great 
minority  of  parishes,  who  understand  the 
Welsh  language,  are  flusts  which  bear 
powerfhlly  upon  the  education  of  the 
country.  A  large  portion  of  the  WeUh 
clergy  complete  their  educatioff  ezdu- 
sirely  in  Wales.  The  licensed  grammar 
Bchools,  from  which  they  were  formerly 
ordained,  haye  been  superseded  for  St 
Darid's  College,  Lampeter. 

''Still,  so  lar  as  daily  education  has 
hitherto  been  supported  by  yoluntary 
payments,  this  has  been  mostly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church.  For,  putting 
aside  31*1  per  cent  of  the  day-scholars 
as  belonging  to  prirate  adyenture  schools, 
and  10*9  percent  for  children  in  union 
fforkhonse  and  workmen's  schools,  there 
remains  39*9  per  cent  of  the  day-scholars 
in  oonnexion,  and  18*1  per  cent  not  in 
connexion,  with  tiie  church." 

Whatever  deftdendes  there  may  be 
in  the  system  of  daily  and  secular 
education,  mudi  more  ceal  and  energy 
is  shown  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  the 
causes  and  objects  of  which  are  so 
mphically  and  accurately  described 
hjmx  Lmgen,  that  we  must  again 
quote  his  own  words :— observing  that 
the  two  other  reports  tdl  the  same  tale 
exactly,  only  in  different  langnago— 

^  The  type  of  such  Sunday  schools  is  no 
more  than  this.  A  congregation  meets  in 
its  ohapeL    It  elects  those  whom  it  con- 


siders to  be  its  most  worthy  members, 
intellectually  and  religiously,  to  act  as 
'  teachers '  to  the  rest,  and  one  or  more  to 
*  superintend '  the  whole.  Bible  classes, 
Testament  classes,  and  classes  of  such  as 
cannot  yet  read,  are  formed.  They  meet 
once,  generally  from  2  to  4  p.x.,sometimes 
in  the  morning  also,  on  each  Sunday.  The 
superintendent,  or  one  of  the  teachers, 
begins  the  school  by  prayer ;  they  then 
sing;  then  follows  the  class  instruction, 
the  Bible  and  Testament  classes  reading 
and  discussbg  the  Scriptures,  the  others 
learning  to  read  ;  school  is  closed  in  the 
same  way  as  it  began.  Sections  of  the 
same  congregation,  where  distance  or 
other  causes  render  it  difficult  for  them 
to  assemble  in  the  chapel,  establish  simi- 
lar schools  elsewhere.  These  are  called 
branches.  The  constitution  throughout  is 
purely  democratic,  presenting  an  office 
and  some  sort  of  title  to  almost  every  man 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  take  an  actiye 
part  in  its  administration,  without  much 
reftrence  to  his  social  position  during  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  My  returns 
show  11,000  yoluntary  teachers,  with  an 
allowance  of  about  seven  scholars  to 
each.  Whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers,  I  believe  this  relative  pro- 
portion to  be  not  far  wrong.  The  position 
of  teacher  is  coveted  as  a  distinction,  and 
is  multiplied  accordingly.  It  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  iirst  prize  to  which  the 
most  proficient  pupils  in  the  parochial 
schools  look.  For  them  it  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  office  of  preacher  and  minister. 
The  universality  of  tiiese  schools,  and  the 
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Isffge  pvopolloa  of  the-pfinonft  aMnuBng 
tkBB  who  iak»  part »  fhnr  g»T«niiBABl^ 
Imm  Tory  gnemlly  fiunilliMUHd:  U10 
people  witii  some  of  tke  mare  oodiflicy 
tema  awL  metiioda  of  orgttiiifle*io%  sach 
tm  eommittm,  aecretmyi,  uid  so  ferflL. 

«  ThBfl^  there  is  evvy  thing  abo«t  aooh 
institations  whiek  can  reconauBod  then  to 
the  popnkir  taste.  They  geatify  that  gn* 
garieoB  soeiaWliAy  wlMt  antmatoi  the 
Welsh  tawaeiseaohotheE.  They  pwsent 
the  ehanns  of  offiee  to  these  ndJioy  es  aU 
other  ocoaBi<Hu%.  ace  mlitjeet ;  aad  e£  dis- 
tinotion  to  those  who  hare  no  other  chanoe 
of  dutingmshing  themselTes.  The  topios 
camnt  la  then  are  those  of  the  most 
geaeral  xoterest ;  and  are  treated  in  a 
mode  partiy  di<fttfticy  pactiy  pelemiea^ 
paxtfy  rbBtorical^  the  most  oniTeraally 
.appreciated.  Finally,  erery  man,  woman, 
and  child  feels  comfortably  at  home  in 
them,  it  is  all  among  Baighbeaza  and 
eqaal&  Whaterer  ignorance  is  shown 
there  J  whaterer  mistakee  are  made,  whatr 
evtf  strange  speenlatiQna  ace  started, 
there  are  no  superiors  to  smile  and  open 
their  eyes.  Common  habits  of  thought 
pflDnmdaall.  They  aca  intelligihle  «r  ex- 
ensable  to  one  anetbar..  Henee,  erery  one 
that  has  got  any  thing  to  say  is  under  no 
nateamt  fiwm  saying  itk.  WhateTcv  snch 
Sondaj-schoela  may  be  ae  plaeesof  ia- 
stniatio%  they  are  real  fields  of  mental 
aetKTity.  The  Welsh  weeing  man  rouass 
himself  fur  them.  Sunday  is  te>him  mon 
than  a  day  of  bodily  xest  and  devotioik  It 
is  his  heat  chaaae,  all  the  week  thzoogh, 
of  showing  himaelf  ia  hia  own  diaraeter. 
He  marks  his  sense  eC  it  by  a  salt  of 
eMbes  regaidad  witka  IJieling  hardly  less 
Sabhatioal  than  tha  day  itwlf.  Idonat 
lamember  to  hspre  seen  an.  adnli  in  tags 
in  a  single  Sunday  school  thnm^mot  the 
poorest  distnetb.  They  always  seuned.  to 
ma  better  dxesasd  en  Sundays  thaa  the 
sane  elaases  ia  England^** 

A3  a  specimen  of  tiie  reliativB'  nmn- 
berof  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  the 
diflbrent  reEgions  persaasions  inS'ortli 
Wales,  we  will  take  Mr  Johnson's 
summary,  which  giyes  the  following 
tabular  lesult;  and  whick  Is  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  in  the  sest  of  the 
principality : — 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Chuzch  of  Enghuid, 
B«Dti8ta»  ... 

Cafvinistic  Methodists,     - 
Independents, 
WcsleTRn  Methodists, 
OAer  Denominatiom, 


73 
545 

232 
183 

4 


dafiy  sehodftfor  tie 

ties,  the  proportiooB  itSk  be  fraad  to 

be  greatly  changed : — 


Chnzcfa^       -        -        269 

18J32 

BaotutB,      -        -           0 
Calymxstic  MMiodislB,     9 

0 
149 

filnepOBflWIlt^  •         •         V 

VS 

RoBMCMbotta,    -       t 

<ss 

Wealeyia^     -       .       2 

ss 

Britiah  and  Foreigm.      42 

4,W 

Schools,  not  British 

and  Foieioi*      -        29 
WockhooaeSdiaoIs,        8 

463 

Factory,          -       -        1 

39 

PiiwU  adveatoie,       216 

5,318 

Total,       578 
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Ont  of  thgflft  daily  ^*»aa^^  fbc  tli^ 
poor,  not  less  than  269,  or  46^  per 
cent  of  the  whole  nnmbec,  (to  amy  ao- 
thing  of  nany  of  the  private  acbieohi.) 
are  publidjr  provided  by  the  Cfamch ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  of 
tiie  Dissenting  Sunday  schools  neariy 
all  are  held  in  their  lueeiiag-hoaaes, 
and  form  part  and  pared  of  tiicir  zcfi- 
gtous  system  7  whereas  tiie  Cinrch 
Stmday  school  is  mostly  am  mstitvtiaB 
apart  from  the  dmrch  itself  and  esta- 
blished on  its  own  separate  footmg: 

Wltl^  regard  to  the  fimds  for  sup- 
porting schools,  the  following  Ttimarto 
by  Mr  Johnson,  as  applied  to  ¥oith 
Wales,  are  too  important  to  6e  omitted. 
He  says : — 

*  It  appears,  from  the  IhreflQi^g  aaali- 
Bifl  of  the  ftrndB  of  517  achoolgj  that  the 
amoont  amuially  niaed  by  ehantahk 
contzibntioBB  of  tha  rich  Is  (inzooBdaiiB- 
bora)  £5675.  that  raised  by  the  poor 
£7000.  It  is  importaiit  to  obaerfe  the 
misdireotioa  of  these  branehaa  of  aohool 
inoome^  and  tha  fiktal  conseqaoiDea  iriiieh 
ensue. 

"  The  wealthy  qEubbb  itbo  eoBtrihate 
towards  education  belong  to  the  EBtah- 


Totid,.  1161 

But  rf  we  take  the  returns  of  tho 


liahed.  Chazoh ;  ttw  paor  who  aca  ta  be 
edjttcatadiage  Diwantwtt  ThafonaarwiO 
not  aid  iaaafportiBgaaiitial  acbaab  ;  the 
latter  withhold  their  ehildxea  ftaa  ateh 
aa  require  eoofbzmity  to  the  E^aUiahed 
Ghnifih-  The  effects  are  seen  m  flie  o»- 
existence  of  two  daaseB  of  sahooib^hoA 
of  which  are  rendered  AtttTa^-the  Omch 
sohooie*  supported  by  the  neh^  wUdi  aie 
thinly  attended,  and  that  by  Hkm 
poor  ;  and  priwite-adrentaie 
ported  by  the  mass  of  the  poorer  chaBcs 
at  an  ezoibitani  expense,  aud  ao  ntterlj 
nseless  that  nothfiig  can  aeeovnt  ftr  their 
exifltenoe  except  the  imheahliy  divisioB  ef 
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w^fMiff  vhtoiLpcoraito  tlwxitit  and  pom 
tern  eo-^pamtiag.  Th*  Ghufehi  aohool% 
tD»  feeblji  Bopportedb;  the  ndi  to-  gjuFe 
natftU  edacaiion*  ase  depmed  of  tha  sup- 
port of  tlie  pooi^  which  would  hasre  Buf- 
fioed  to  render  them  eiBcient.  Thus 
ntnated,  the  promoters  are  (fidTen  to 
eatabliflh  premiams^  elothing-clubs,  and 
otiwr  oollatand  inducements,  m  order  to 
ereraome  tiie  Bompleii  and  relactanoe  of 
IMasontiBg  pventK  The  masten,  to  in- 
«E«aM  tfaflir  dmder  pittaoooy  aro  indaoed 
In  ooBBiTO  ai  tiie  inftiagemenk  of  the  mlei 
iriiifih  reqnin  conibBttity  in  zeligien,  and 
allow  tha  pamita  (somatimas  ooT^tly^ 
BometimaB  with  tha  consaat  of  Uia  pro- 
moters) to  purchase  examption  for  a  amall 
gratuity ;  Ihosa  who  cannot  afford  it  being 
compelled  to  eonfimn,  or  expelled  in  case 
of  reftiaaL  Where,  howeTer,  the  rules 
are  impartially  enfbreed,  or  the  parents 
too  poor  to  purchase  exemption,  a  com- 
yismiaa  fMlows.  The  ehildken  aie  allow- 
ed te  lean  the  Church  cataoMwn,  aad  to 
aMBBd  diuieh,  so  hmg.  aa  tfaay  lemaiii  at 
Mhoel)  but  are  oantionad  by  thur  pinats 
not  to  baliaTa  thaaatftehinm^  and  to  retain 
to  their  paternal  chapals  so  soon  as  they 
hare  finished  sohooUng.  A  diapansation, 
in  fact,  is  given,  allowing  conrarmity  in 
matters  of  religion  daring  the  period  re- 
quired for  education,  proTlded  they  allow 
no  impression  to  be  made  upon  their  minds 
by  the  ritual  and  observances  to  which 
they  oonfinm*  Tha  desnred  object  fa 
attamed  by  both  partias.  Ontwwd  con* 
iocmity  ia  efbated  ft>r  the  time,  and  the 
childxeiB  retem  in  aftar-lift  to  tiie  creed 
and  osagea  of  their  pafanlo*?* 

The  fiict  is,  that  the  fiEcrraere  and  all 
the  l<ywer  classes  care  fittle  for  ednca- 
tion  per  «e,  though  they  wish  their 
cfaOdren  to  profit  by  a  knowledge  of 
EngUsfa,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
advancement  in  after  life ;  and  they 
sre  nnwOling,  at  the  same  time,  to 
support  schods  in  connexion  with  the 
Church.  That  Church  is  to  them  the 
ehurch  of  the  rich  man  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  poor ;  of  the  conqueror  as 
dlstinguishea  from  the  conquered ;  of 
the  Englishman  as  distingnished  from 
the  Welsh  ;  it  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  Wales ;  and  their  affec- 
tions as  well  as  their  prejudices  are  all 
Ofpposed  to  it.  This  again  is  one  of 
the  main  causes — and  it  is  so  pointed 
out  by  the  oommissioneis— of  the  slow 
progress  of  education  in  Wales,  sup- 
ported, as  it  mainly  is,  by  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
enter  here  into  any  fhrdier  discussion 


as  to  off  the  eaases  of  ^spute  in 
Wales ;  we  will  merely  state  that  we 
belierre  it  to  be  now  confirmed,  not 
only  by  tiie  national  antagonism  of  the 
two  races,  but  also  by  the  democratic 
principles  which  are  so  widely  diffiised 
throughout  the  country,  and  which 
are  sure  to  break  out  again  to  a  most 
daogerous  extent  in  Wales  on  thefirst 
oppttotnniiT'.  Hear  what  Mr  Lingen 
statea  on  the  subject : — 

"  Most  singular  is  the  character  which 
has  been  dcTeloped  by  this  theological 
bent  of  minds  isolated  from  nearly  all 
sources,  direct  or  indirect,  of  secular  in- 
fbrmation.  Poetical  and  enthusiastio 
wannthof  religious  feeling,  careful  at- 
tendance  upon  religious  services,  zealous 
interest  in  religious  knowladgp,  the  com- 
parative  absence  of  crime,  are  found  side 
by  side  with  the  most  unreasoning  preju- 
dices  and  impulses;  an  utter  want  of  me- 
thod in  thinking  and  acting ;  and  (what 
is  far  worse)  wide-spread  disregard  to 
temperance,  wherever  there  are  the  means 
of  excess,  of  chastity,  of  veracity,  and 
of  fttir  dealing.  I  subjoin  two  extreme 
instances  of  the  wild  ftmaticism  into 
vriiieh  such  temperaments  may  run.  The 
first  ooneams  tha  Rebecca  riots.  W. 
ChaBbezsy  jnn..  Esq;  of  Llaoelly  House, 
kindly  fiindshed  ma  with  a  huge  oollee- 
tion  4^  cOntampoEaiy  doanmenta  sod  de- 
positions aonoeming  Uia  period  of  those 
disturbances.  An.  axtzact  from  the  de- 
position of  one  Thomas  Phillips  of  Top- 
sail, is  illustratiye  of  tha  rividly  deserip- 
tiye  and  imaginatiye  powers  of  the 
Welsh,  and  of  tiie  peculiar  forms  under 
which  popular  excitement  among  them 
would  be  sure  to  exhibit  itself. 

**  Shoai-ysohwr-fhwr  and  Dai  Cantwr 
were  namtdepuem  borne  by  two  ring- 
leadera  in  tibasa  distarbaooes. 

^  Between  tan  and  eleyen  o'cloak  on 
the  night  of  tha  attack  <»  Mr  Newman's 
h^use^  I  was  called  upon  by  Shoui- 
yschwr-favrr,  and  went  with  the  party. 
On  my  way  I  had  a  oonvezsation  with 
Dai  Cantwr.  Thomas  Morris,  a  colliery 
by  the  Fire  Cross  Roads,  was  walking 
befbre  us,  with  a  long  gun.  I  said 
**  Thomas  is  enough  to  frij^ten  one  with 
his  long  gun.**  Dai  Ewid,  ^  There  is  not 
Bnah  a  free  man  as  Tom  Morris  in  the 
rank.  I  waa  eoming  up  Gellygwlwnog 
field,  arm  in  arm  with  mm,  afterburning 
Mr  Chambers's  ricks  of  hay ;  and  ha  had 
a  gun  in  the  other  hand,  and  Tom  said, 
^  Here's  a  hare,"  and  he  up  with  hie  gan 
and  shot  it  slap  down — and  it  was  a 
horse — Mr  Chambers's  horse.  One  of  the 
party  stuck  the  horse  with  a  knife—the 
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blood  flowed— and  Tom  Mottis  held  bis 
band  under  tbe  blood,  and  called  npon 
the  penons  io  come  forward  and  dip 
their  fingers  in  it,  and  take  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice instead  of  Christ;  and  the  parties 
did  so.'  And  Dai  added,  *  that  he  had 
often  beard  of  a  sacrament  in  many  waysy 
bat  had  nerer  beard  of  a  sacrament  by  a 
horse  before  that  night' 

^  The  other  instance  was  told  me  by 
one  who  witnessed  mnch  of  the  Chartist 
outbreak.  He  said  that  'the  men  who 
marched  from  the  hills  to  join  Frost,  had 
no  definite  object  beyond  a  fimatical  no- 
tion that  they  were  to  march  immediately 
to  London,  fight  a  great  battle,  and  con- 
quer a  great  kingdom.'  I  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  the  swarm  that  fol- 
lowed Walter  the  Penniless,  and  took  the 
town  which  they  reached  at  the  end  of 
their  first  day's  march  for  Jerusalem." 

We  could  point  out  several  districts 
in  Wales,  In  which  few  gentry  reside, 
such  as  the  south-western  portion  of 
Gaemarron,  and  some  parts  of  An- 
glesey, where  the  most  republican  and 
levelling  doctrines  prevdl  extensively 
among  the  farmers  and  the  labouring 
classes,  and  where  resistance  to  tithes, 
and  not  only  to  titheSj  but  to  rents,  is 
a  subject  fondly  cherished  for  future 
opportunity.  The  town  of  Caernarvon 
itself  is  a  pestilent  hot-bed  of  discon- 
tent ;  so  IS  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  so  is 
Newtown ;  sols  Swansea ;  and  so  are 
many  others. 

The  commissioners  dwell  rather 
lightly  on  this  part  of  the  subject— on 
these  consequences  of  the  past  and 
present  concUtion  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  defective  education  existing  in 
it.  Many  of  tbe  assistants  em- 
ployed by  the  commissioners  were 
I)lssenters,  and  their  examinations  of 
Church  schools  may  be  therefore  sus- 
pected ;  at  least  we  fancy  that  we  can 
discern  a  certain  warmtii  of  admira- 
tion, and  intensity  of  unction,  in  the 
reports  on  the  Dissenting  schools, 
which  are  not  bestowed  on  the  others. 
However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  these  reports  do  actuaJly 
show  the  existence  of  a  veiy  defective 
state  of  things  in  the  prindpali^^; 
and  we  find  the  commissioners  justly 
pointing  out  and  r^robating  two 
glaring  vices  in  the  Welsh  character, 
the  existence  of  which  we  admit,  and 
to  which  we  shall,  of  our  own  know- 


ledge, add  a  third. 


e  first  refers  to  the  want  of  chas- 


tity, or  rather  to  the  lax  ideas  of  Ae 
common  order  of  peopk  on  that  sub- 
ject previous  to  maiiiage.  This,  with 
every  wish  to  excuse  tbe  natJoaal 
feelings  and  failings  of  tbe  Welsb,  we 
must  allow  to  be  proved  by  tbe  ood* 
current  testimony  and  experienoe  of 
every  one  weU  acquainted  wUb  the 
principality.  This  vice,  bowerer,  Is 
more  systematically  established  in  tbe 
northern  than  in  the  sontbem  eoim- 
ties;  andtheexistenoeof  tbissjatem 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  rerj  long 
standing,  ranking,  indeed,  among  tbe 
national  customs  which  lose  tbeir  ori- 
gin in  the  night  of  ages.  TbeoommoB 
notion  prevalent  among  tbe  lower 
classes  in  Wales,  and  general^  acted 
on,  bK  that  want  of  chastity  betoe 
marriage  is  novice,  thoo^^  afterwards 
it  is  considered  acrime,  which  is  very 
rarely  committed.  Before  we  pan  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  tbe  rode 
population  of  the  Welsh  moantains 
for  this  laxity,  let  ns  remember  that, 
such  is  the  false  state  of  ^^  over-dvifi- 
sation**  in  England,  tbe  same  ideas 
and  practices  exist  universally  amoiig 
the  male  portion,  at  least,  of  the  peoplei 
and  pass  without  any  thing  b^ond  a 
formal,  we  might  almost  say,  a  lepi 
reprimand :  that  in  France,  Spam, 
FortngEd,  Italy,  and,  it  may  be,  other 
countries  of  Europe,  this  baity  exists 
not  so  much  before  as  after  niairia|e ; 
and  that  therefore  tbe  poor  Cdbtie 
mountaineers  do  not  stand  alone  m 
tibehr  ignorance  of  what  is  better. 

It  appears  by  the  offidal  returns, 
that  the  proportion  of  lUegitimatf 
children  in  liorth  Wales  abows  aa 
excess  of  12*3  per  cent  9boTe  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales 
npon  the  like  numbers  of  recpatered 
burths.  We  know  oorselvea  of  a 
union  of  48  parishes  in  wbicb  there 
are  now  500  bastard  chOdren  son- 
ported  out  of  the  poor-rates ;  and,  a 
fact,  the  prevalence  of  the  vice  is  not 
to  be  denied.  The  volumes  of  these 
reporiA  contain  numerous  minutes  of 
evidences  and  letters  from  magistmes 
and  clersymen  corroborative  of  this 
fact ;  ana  they  all  agree  in  reiieniag 
it  to  the  ignorance  of  tbe  people.  Wt 
are  not  inclined  to  lift  the  veil  wfiich 
we  would  willingly  allow  to  bang  over 
the  £aults,  the  weaknesses,  mt  te 
ignorance  of  a  poor  nneoltivated 
people ;  belie  ving,  as  we  do»  that  the 
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remedies  for  sach  a  state  of  things  are 
not  far  off;  nor  difficult  to  find ;  and 
knowing  that,  if  there  be  anjpalliation 
of  snch  a  state  of  things,  It  is  to  be 
found  in  this  circumstance,  that  the 
married  state  is  most  duly  honoured 
and  obseryedin  that  country,  and  also, 
that  the  women  many  early  in  life, 
and  support  all  the  duties  of  their 
state  in  an  exemplary  manner.  We 
coold  also  pick  out  county  after 
county  in  England,  where  we  know 
that  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders 
is  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  this 
standard,  and  where  the  phenomenon 
of  the  pregnant  bride  is  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  occurrence.  The  state- 
ment of  these  facts,  as  published  by 
the  commissioners,  has  caused  great 
indignation  throughout  Wales,  and 
has  set  the  local  press  in  a  ferment, 
but  has  not  produced  any  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  impeachment. 

Another  vice,  correlative  to,  and 
consequent  upon  the  other,  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  honesty  in  petty 
matters  observable  throughout  the 
land.  This  is  the  common  complaint 
of  almost  every  gentleman  ana  ma- 
gistrate in  the  twelve  counties — that 
the  word  of  a  Welshman  of  the  lower 
classes  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  in  little 
matters ;  and  that  the  crime  of  false 
swearing  in  courts  and  at  quarter- 
sessions  is  exceedingly  frequent.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  people  generally, 
in  the  minor  transactions  of  life,  are 
given  to  equivocations  and  by-deal- 
ing, and  make  light  of  telling  an  un- 
truth if  it  refers  only 'to  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  Were  a  Welsh- 
man called  as  a  witness  in  a  case  of 
felony,  we  think  his  oath  might  be 
depended  upon  as  much  as  an  Eng- 
lishman's ;  but  is  he  called  up  on  a 
case  of  common  assaidt,  or  the  stealing 
of  a  few  potatoes  from  his  neighbour's 
field—- or  is  he  covenanting  to  sell  you 
coals  or  com  at  a  certahi  price  and 
weight — ^we  should  be  uncommonly 
cardul  how  we  trusted  to  his  deposi- 
tion or  his  assurances. 

A  deigyman  of  Brecknockshire 
says: — 

^  The  Welsh  are  more  deceiifol  than 
the  English ;  though  they  are  fnll  of  ez- 
presdoD,  I  cannot  rely  on  them  as  I  should 
on  the  ihigliBfa.  There  is  more  disposition 
to  pilfer  tihan  among  the  Enclish,  but  we 
are  leas  apprehensiTe  of  robbery  than  in 
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England.  There  is  less  open  avowal  of  a 
want  of  chastity,  bat  it  exists  ;  and  theie 
is  far  less  feeling  of  delicacy  between  the 
sexes  here  in  every-day  life  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  boys  bathe  here,  for  instance, 
in  the  river  at  the  bridge  in  public,  and  I 
have  been  insulted  for  endeavouring  to 
stop  it.  There  is  less  open  wickedness  as 
regards  prostitution  than  in  England. 
Dmnkenness  is  the  prerailing  sin  of  this 
place  and  the  county  around,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  the 
drunkenness  of  the  lower  classes  is  greatly 
caused  by  ^the  example  of  those  above 
them,  who  pass  their  evenings  in  the  pub- 
lic-houses. But  clergymen  and  magis- 
trates, who  used  to  frequent  them,  have 
ceased  to  do  so  within  the  last  few  years. 
I  have  preached  against  the  sin,  and  used 
other  efforts  to  check  it,  though  I  have 
been  insulted  for  doing  so  in  the  street. 
I  think  things  are  better  than  they  were 

in  this  respect I  do  not  think 

they  are  addicted  to  gambling,  but  their 
chief  yice  is  that  of  sotting  in  the  public- 
houses." 

A  magistrate,  in  another  pari  of 
the  county,  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony : — 

^Crimes  of  violence  are  almost  nil- 
known,  such  as  bnrglary,fordble  robbery, 
or  the  use  of  the  knife.  Common  assaults 
are  frequent,  usnaUy  arising  from  drunken 
quarrels.  Petty  thefts  are  not  particu- 
larly numerous.  Ponltry-stealing  and 
sheep-stealing  prerail  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  no  rural  police,  and  the 
parish  constables  are  for  the  most  part 
utterly  useless,  except  for  serring  sum- 
monses, &c.  Sheep  and  poultry  stealers, 
therefore,  very  frequently  escape  with  im- 
punity. Drunkenness  prevails  to  a  lament- 
able extent — ^not  so  much  among  the 
lowest  class,  who  are  restramed  by  their 
poverty,  as  among  those  who  are  in  better 
circumstances.  Every  market  or  fair  day 
aflfords  too  much  proof  of  this  assertion. 
Unchastity  in  the  women  Ib,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  great  stain  upon  our  people. 
The  number  of  bastard  children  is  very 
great,  as  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
young  women  for  admission  into  the  work- 
bouse  to  be  confined,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion to  magistrates  in  petty  sessions 
for  orders  of  afiUiation.  In  hearing  these 
oases,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how 
unconscious  of  shame  both  the  yonng  wo- 
man and  her  parents  often  appear  to  be. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  an  order 
of  affiliation  is  sought,  marriage  was  pro* 
mlsed,  or  the  expectation  of  it  held  out* 
The  eases  are  usually  cases  of  bond  Me 
seduction.  Those  who  enter  the  work- 
house to  be  confined  are  generally  girls  of 
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knoim  bad  clianeter.  I  belieye  th»t  in 
the  ruxil  diBtricts  few  ps^feased  pnwti- 
tales  would  be  found/' 

The  derk  to  the  nugistntes  at  Lam- 
peter obsores  :— 

^'PeQuiy  is  eommoii  in  oonrts  of 
justice,  and  the  Welsh  language  facili- 
tates it ;  for,  when  witnesses  understand 
EngHsh,  thej  feign  not  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  gain  time  in  the  prooess  of  trans- 
lation, to  shape  and  mould  their  answers 
according  to  the  interest  they  wish  to 
serre.  Frequently  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  the  jury  understand  Kngllah,  and  the 
counsel,  neyertheless,  addresses  them  la 
EngUsh,  and  the  judge  sums  up  in  English, 
not  one  word  of  wluoh  do  they  often  un- 
derstand. Instances  hare  occurred  when 
I  haye  had  to  translate  the  answers  of  an 
English  witness  into  Welsh  for  the  jnry; 
and  once  even  to  the  grand  jury  at  Car- 
digan I  had  to  do  this.  A  juryman  once 
asked  me,  '  What  was  the  nature  of  an 
action  in  which  he  had  giren  his  yerdiet.' 

''Truth  and  the  sacredness  of  an  oath 
are  little  thought  of ;  it  is  most  difficult 
to  get  satisfactory  eyidenoe  in  cMrts  of 
justice.^ 

Upon  the  above  evidence,  Mr  Sy- 
mons,  the  inspector,  remarks : — 

^'Notwithsftandiag  the  hoaentable  state 
of  morals,  the  jails  are  empty.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  betwioen  the  roUtiyo 
criminality  of  the  three  counties  in  my 
district  with  tint  of  the  acighboufiiig 
flgncnlttttal  county  of  HerefSwd,  exhibits 
this  moral  anomaly  in  the  Welsh  diane- 
4er  yeiy  forcibly  : — 


tbcsMclyce  to  the  eye  cf  tke 
should  haye  been  kft  eUcflx  to  Wi 
personal  testimony.    Facta  vm 
theless  related  to  me  which  bore 
impression  ;  and  I  may  instance  the 
cient  practice  among  neigbbowi^g 
milies  of  assisting  the  marriages  of 
other's  children  by  loans  or  gifts  of 
at  the '  biddings '  or 
to  be  repaid  only  en  a 
the  fsm&y  of  the  taMr,  m-wtVL 
attendance  of  friends  at 
advetsity,  as  aiMng  tbe 
spring  tnm  and  mark  ibm 
disracteristic" 


ft- 
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Brecknock .  . 

53,603 

261 

•46 

Cardigan .  .  . 

68,766 

135 

•19 

Badnor.  .  .  . 

25,356 

140 

•55 

Hereford  •  .  • 

113,878 

1,198 

1*05 

'*  Crimes,  thersfore,  are  twice  as  nn- 
merons  in  Herefordshire  as  in  Badnorshire 
or  Brecknockshire,  and  flye  times  more  so 
than  in  Cardigam^re. 

''  I  attribute  this  pancity  of  punishable 
offences  in  Wales  partly  to  the  extreme 
shrewdness  and  caution  of  the  people,  but 
much  more  to  a  natural  beneyolenoe  and 
warmth  of  heart,  which  powerfolly  deters 
them  from  acts  of  malice  and  all  deliberate 
iignry  to  others.  And  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  surprise  that  a  characteristic  so 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Welsh  people^ 
and  of  which  so  many  eyidenoes  presented 


Kotwithstanding  all  fliis, 
finom  official  sources,  that  the  poropor- 
tion  per  cent  of  conunitmentB  forKortb 
Wales  is  sixty-one  per  oent  bdom  the 
calculated  average  for  aO  England 
and  Wales,  on  the  same  amount  of 
male  population  of  the  ^e  ages.  Is 
fact,  the  Juls  of  Wales  are  eommonlT 
empty,  or  the  next  thing  to  it ;  and 
the  whole  twelve  comities  yronk!  hard- 
ly keep  one  barrister,  on  the  crown 
side,  above  starying-pomt.  Maiden 
assizes  are  any  thing  hot  imcoiBBQo 
in  that  comitiy. 

That  particnlar /bet  of  evfl.  do  exist, 
we  have  asserted  before ;  amdwefind 
the  following  trace  of  this  portion  of 
the  sabject  in  the  report  of  Mr  Tan- 
ghan  Johnson  on  Montgonmy  shire : — 

<<  The  fitUowiag  cyidcBce  rrialss  te  Ife 
parities  otNmptomnMadLiamUwAmmut 
which  contain  <»842  iababitaftta  &— 

*  It  appears  that,  preyionalx  to  the  year 
1845,  no  district  in  North  Wales  was 
more  neglected,  in  respect  of  edBC^isB, 
than  the  parishes  of  Newtown  andUas- 
llwchaiam.  The  effects  were  partly  sea 
in  the  turbulent  and  seditions  state  of  ths 
neighbourhood  in  the  year  18S9.  The 
permanent  cyils  which  haye  qmngfttsi 
ibis  neglect  it  will  re^iuire  many  yeais  sf 
careful  edncaticn  to  eradicatie.  A  mt- 
morial,  pieaoited  by  the  iiihabiiiali  to 
the  Lordsof  theCemmitteeofOsanflilaa 
£dncati4»,  at  the  close  of  the  year  l«i5, 
contains  the  following  plea  fixr  *"^****^ 
in  proyiding  popular  education  : — 

''In  the  spring  of  the  year  1839  the 
peace  of  the  town  and  nei^bonihood  was 
threateued  by  an  intended  insnmctioo 
on  the  part  of  the  operatiye  daas,  in  een- 
nexion,  it  is  sappoaed,  with  other  pots  of 
the  kingdoaii,  with  a  yiew  to  eAct  s 
^ange  in  the  iastitvtionsef  the  eeotey; 
bnt  sndi  an  insnxfection,  if  inteBdedyia« 
prevented  by  the  pisasaee  ef  an 
force;  and « military foroe has 
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horn,  fftationed  in  the  town^  with  a  view 
of  pieflerriiig  its  peaoe. 

'  Yoor  memorialifits  belieye  that^  if  the 
inhabitantB  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
moral  and  religions  culture  in  early  life^ 
the  presence  of  an  armed  force  to  protect 
the  peaoe  of  the  town  would  not  be  needed 
in  so  comparatiTely  small  a  place  ;  and 
your  memorialistB  are  under  a  firm  con- 
¥i«tkii  that  no  better  way  can  be  devised 
far  tke  femoral  of  all  dt^msttion  to  vice 
and  eniiMy  than  by  enlightening  the  igno- 
iaat»  and  especially  by  sowing  in  early 
life,  by  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  the  seeds 
of  religion  and  morality.' " 

'The  alarm  occasioned  by  these  dis- 
turbances has  passed  away  ;  but  I  ascer- 
tained^ by  a  carefhl  inquiry  among  the 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  woildng-classes,  that  even  at 
the  pvesent  day  low  and  unprincipled 
pid>Ilcatioa8,  cf  a  profhne  and  seditious 
tendency,  are  much  read  by  a  class  of  the 
operatives  ;  that  private  and  secret  dnbs 
exist  for  the  dissemination  of  saeh  writ- 
ingSy  by  means  of  which  the  class  of 
opcoatives  have  access  to  the  writings  of 
Paine  and  Volney,  to  Owen's  tracts,  and 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
same  pernicious  tendency.  It  is  stated 
that  many  persons  who  read  such  works 
also  attend  Sunday  schools,  flram  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  reading,  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
acquire.  It  is  the  opinton  of  those  who 
are  beet  acquainted  with  the  evUs  com- 
plained of^tlmt  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
would  be  the  circulation  of  intelligent 
publications  on  general  subjects,  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  working-classes, 
by  the  help  of  reading-societies  and  cir- 
culating libraries,  at  terms  which  the 
operatives  vrould  be  able  to  afford.'  " 

The  third  vice — far  it  is  a  vice — 
whieh  we  know  to  be  prevalent  in 
Wales,  is  the  extreme  ^rt  and  nn- 
iidiiieflB  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Go 
into  any  Walsh  town  or  village,  and 
olOHserve  the  squalid  shabby  look  of 
the  houses  and  their  tenants;  visit 
their  furms  and  cottages,  and  see  the 
wretched  filth  in  which  men  and  ani- 
mals herd  together,  ukd  yon  will  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  onr  assertion. 
There  is  no  spiritof  order  and  improve- 
ment among  tiiem;  every  thing  is 
done  on  the  principle  of  the  least 
p^sible  present  tronble.  Were  the 
Welsh  blessed  with  the  climate  of 
Naples,  tiiey  would,  eveiy  one  of 
them,  beoome  pore  Lazzaroni, — as  it 
is,  th^  approximate  to  the  Irish  ia 
their  innate  indolenoe   and  love  of 


dirt.  Whenever  the  commissioners 
for  the  health  of  towns  receive  their 
full  power,  they  will  have  an  Angean 
stable  to  cleanse,  comprising  the  whole 
Principality. 

Even  here,  however,  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  find  some  excuse  for  the 
people.  They  have  so  few  resident 
gentry,  at  least  of  the  larger  proprie- 
tors ;  their  country  is  so  wild  and  so 
lonely ;  the  difiicidties  of  poverty  and 
bad  weather  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend agiunst  are  so  great,  that  the 
philanthropical  inquirer  must  make 
large  allowances  for  them  on  this 
bead.  The  commissioners  found 
most  of  the  country  schools  conducted 
in  the  most  wretched  buildings ;  but 
perhaps  these  buildings  were  some  of 
the  very  best  and  cleanest  in  the  dis- 
trict: they  thought  them  neglected, 
and  in  bad  repair ;  whereas  the  inha- 
bitants might  have  supposed  that 
they  "had  done  the  correct  thing,*' 
and  had  adorned  them  in  a  style  of 
lavish  expenditure.  ^ 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  our 
extracts  and  our  c(»nments  eui  i^fi- 
nitum^  but  we  purposely  abstain ;  and 
we  shall  conclude  our  review  of  these 
highly  important  documents  widi  one 
or  two  inferences  that  seem  to  us 
obviously  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  as  long  as  the 
Welsh  language  cannot  reckon,  among 
its  literary  treasures,  the  prindpsd 
portion  of  the  good  elementary  books 
of  instruction  which  have  long  been 
employed  in  England,  and  are  still 
issuing  from  the  English  press,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  place  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Wel^  on  the  same  level 
as  that  of  their  Saxon  nei^bours. 
Not  only  should  the  best  English 
books  be  translated  into  Welsb— we 
mean  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
— ^bnt  translations  might  be  made 
most  advantageously  from  other 
tongues ;  and  the  literature  of  Wales 
might  become  permanently  enriched 
with  the  best  fruits  of  all  nations. 
We  by  no  means  coincide  in  opinion 
with  those  who  would  discourage  the 
study  of  Welsh,  and  would  even. 
attCTipt  to  suppress  that  language 
altogether ;  we  lo<^  upon  it  as  one  <^ 
the  most  interestmg  and  valuable, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
and  gifted,  of  European  tongues.    In 
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ancient  literature,  in  poetry,  and  in 
an  immense  mass  of  oral  tradition,  it 
is  nncommonlj  rich,  and,  by  the  mere 
di^ty  of  age,  is  worthy  of  its  place 
being  ever  icept  for  it  among  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  Bat,  farther  than 
this,  though  it  operates  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  social  bar  to  the  more 
intimate  connexion  of  the  Welsh  and 
English  populations,  it  serves  also 
as  a  strong  bond  and  'support  of 
Welsh  nationality,  and  keeps  alive  in 
their  breasts  that  indomitable  love  of 
their  country,  and  that  spirit  of  na- 
tional pride,  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard of  the  liberties  of  the  realm, 
and  its  protection  from  democratic 
invasion.  It  hinders  the  operations 
of  centralisation — ^that  odious  and  de- 
structive principle  of  government 
which  Yirhl^  and  Democrats  are  so 
fond  of  copymg  from  their  masters,  the 
revolutionary  French ;  and  It  teaches 
the  people  to  rely  on  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  to  preserve  the  ancient  free- 
dom of  their  country.  In  times  like 
these,  when  the  aggressive  levelling 
spirit  of  democracy  is  actively  at 
work,  and  when  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  country  are  gradually  falling 
beneath  the  scathe  of  radical  innova- 
tion, any  thing  that  may  serve  as  a 
check  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  is  not  to  be  lightly  despised 
or  abandoned.  The  Welsh,  like  the 
Basques,  like  the  Bretons,  like  the 
Hungarians,  have  preserved  their  na- 
tionid  language  and  feelings,  though 
all  these  are  united  to  empires  and 
people  for  more  powerful  and  numer- 
ous than  themselves;  and  thus  are 
destined  to  form  the  most  energetic 
and  abiding  portions  of  those  empires, 
when  the  excessive  advance  of  civili- 
sation, and  the  destruction  of  all 
national  virtues,  shall  have  brought 
about  their  disruption  and  ruin.  Let 
the  higher  orders  and  the  government 
t>f  the  country  show,  the  former  more 
enlightened  and  more  energetic  pa- 
triotism, and  the  latter  more  inteUi- 
ffence  and  foresight  than  hitherto. 
Let  them  provide  the  people  with  the 
materials  of  education  and  instruction ; 
let  them  call  forth  the  numerous  learn- 
ed men  to  be  found  amongst  the  clergy 
of  the  Prindpalitrv ;  let  them  require 
and  pay  for  the  formation  of  an  ele- 
mentary literature,  and  the  nucleus 
thus  onginatedwill  grow  betimes  into 


a  goodly  mass,  fit  for  the  woik  re- 
quired, and  itself  generating  the  means 
of  its  future  increase.  The  natnnl 
acuteness  of  the  Welsh  people  ia 
such — and  the  Commissioners  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact — that, 
had  they  but  books  in  thdr  own 
tongue,  the  facts  of  knowledge  would 
be  universally  acquired.  Thi^  would 
make  as  much  progress  in  secular  as 
they  now  do  in  theological  researdi ; 
and  were  their  powers  of  aoqui^tkm 
well  directed,  the  whole  character  of 
the  nation  would  undergo  an  devadng 
and  improving  change. 

We  would  have  them  taught  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language — as  as 
accomplishment,  in  &ct.  It  belongs 
to  a  totally  diflerent  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  must  always  be  a  foreigB 
tongue  to  a  Celt— but  still  it  may  be 
acquired  suflSciently  for  all  the  oom- 
mon  purposes  of  life ;  while  all  facts, 
all  instruction,  all  matters  for  reflec- 
tion and  memory,  should  be  cooreyed 
in  the  national  tongue,  the  pure 
Cymric  language. 

Grovemment.  need  not  tro&hle 
itself  by  attempting  to  cany  the 
details  of  educational  systems  into 
operation ;  all  that  it  is  required  to 
supply  is  the  moving  and  the  controll- 
ing power;  the  vanous  dntiesof  the 
great  machine  will  be  better  fidfiUed 
by  the  people  at  lai^ge^—that  is  to  say, 
by  the  local  authorities,  the  con- 
stituted voices  and  hands  of  the 
national  body. 

We  are  aware  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  are  sure  to  meet  any  govern- 
ment, or  rather  anypolitiod  party, 
that  should  attempt  at  the  pmeut 
day  to  carry  into  effect  a  sdieme  of 
general  education.  The  sectarian 
spuit  of  the  country  is  so  thoroogjdy 
excited,  the  minds  of  the  people  are 
so  thoroughly  wild  upon  certain  sab- 
jects,  that  any  thing  like  a  patriotic 
sinking  of  interests  for  the  general 
good  is  out  of  the  question ;  mach 
less  is  it  to  be  expected  that,  under 
Whig  leaders,  the  discordant  membeis 
of  tiie  state  would  be  inclined  to  defer 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  leffB- 
lators.  The  predominanoe  of  the 
democratic  element  in  the  preeent 
phase  of  the  constitution  of  En^asd 
hinders  the  action  of  govemment,  and 
injures^in  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  the  very  best  interestB  of  the 
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country.  Still  we  cannot  bat  think 
that,  were  there  at  the  head  of  affairs  a 
band  of  statesmen  in  whose  political 
integrity,  private  honour,  and  pablic 
caiMUUty,  the  country  could  firmly  rely, 
the  mass  of  the  people  might  be  made 
to  rally  round  their  standard^  rather 
than  round  the  gathering-posts  of  fac- 
tions leaders,  whether  political  or 
religions.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  tone  of  political  morality 
and  parliamentary  consistency  is  so 
low,  when  treason  and  tergiversation 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
undisguised  pursuit  of  gain — ^by  fair 
means  or  by  foul,  but  still  by  some 
means  or  oUier-^ls  allowed  to  usurp 
an  undue  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
very  satisfoctory  results. 

We  would  say,  follow  out  the 
Church  scheme  fearlessly  and  boldly, 
Imt  without  intolerance — ^follow  it  out 
consistently  and  honestly,  and  you 
will  obtain  more  numerous  and  more 
worthy  followers,  yon  will  produce 
more  permanent  and  more  beneficial 
results,  than  by  trucklmg  to  this  sect 
or  to  that,  or  by  the  vain  endeavour 
to  curry  favour  with  all.  At  the  same 
timewe  think,  with  thecommisl^ioners, 
that  to  make  the  Bible  the  sole  book 
of  education,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
schools,  is  a  bad  plan ;  it  brings  the 
sacred  volume  itself  into  contempt  and 
dislike,  and  it  limits  the  field  of  in- 
Btmction  in  an  undue  degree.  We 
would  introduce  more  of  secular  sub- 
jects even  into  the  common  schools, 
and  certainly  not  less  of  real  religion ; 
and  to  that  end  we  would  endeavour 
to  fit  the  teachers  for  their  duties,  and 
suit  the  extensiveness  of  the  schools 
to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Keligious  education  being  maintained 
daily  as  a  part,  not  as  the  whole,  of 
education,  it  should  be  made  the  ex- 
elusive  topic  of  Sunday  education; 
and  the  amount  of  information  on 
religions  topics  thus  gained  would  be 
found  to  be  greater,  in  a  given  time, 
than  when  the  child's  mind  is  bent  to 
that  one  subject  alone — the  hardest, 
the  snblimest  of  all  subjects — and 
when  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  ideas, 
are  concentrated  on  the  Bible,  the 
Frayer-Book,  and  the  Catechism.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Church  are  the  authorities  with  wh6m 
the  move  for  improvement  ought  to 


origmate ;  and,  would  they  but  act 
with  energy  and  unanimity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  cany  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  nation 
along  with  them.    • 

The  third  observation  we  have  to 
offer  refers  to  the  lamentably  inade- 
quate provision  made,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Not  only  are  the  teachers 
totally  unprepared  by  previous  educa- 
tion, but,  even  let  their  talents  and 
acquirements  be  what  they  may,  their 
brightest  prospect  is  that  of  earning 
less  than  at  any  trade  to  which  they 
may  be  take  themselves — ^without  any 
prospect  of  ever,  by  some  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  amassing  for  them- 
selves a  store  for  their  declining 
years.  Work,  to  be  done  well,  no 
matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  must 
be  properly  recompensed ;  no  system 
that  is  not  adequately  supported  with 
funds  can  be  expected  to  continue  in* 
a  state  of  efficiency — ^it  wUl  speedily 
degenerate,  decline,  and  ulthnately 
perish. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  truisms  of  this 
kind,  we  shall  at  once  state  what  we 
think  would  form  a  sufficient  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  and 
effective  system  of  public  instmctioa 
in  Wales,  and  the  means  of  canyuig  it 
into  effect.  We  conceive  that  the 
advantages  of  education,  being  felt  by 
every  man — even  whether  he  be  the- 
direct  recipient  of  it  or  not — should  be 
paid  for  out  of  a  common  fund,  nused 
in  an  equitable  manner  by  the  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  agricultural 
country,  where  the  main  interests  of 
the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  where  the 
well-being  and  safety  of  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  morality  and  the 
physical  good  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the  magistrates  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  owners  of  land,  are  most  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  healthy 
action  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people; 
nor  can  they  by  any  means  shj^  from 
then*  shoulders  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  happiness  of  their  tenants  and 
dependents.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other 
citizens  of  large  towns,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  in  the  moral 
advancement  of  all  the  working  and 
inferior  classes  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion.    Now,  we  maintain  that  one  o^ 
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the  most  efficieiit  and  ready  methoda 
for  the  promotion  of  industry,  the 
suppression  of  vagrancy,  the  diminu- 
tion of  drunkenness,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  and  therefore  the  lowering  of 
poor-rates,  police-rates,  county-rates, 
&c.,  woidd  be  the  giving  the  people  a 
better  religious  and  secidar  education, 
and  the  raising  of  them  in  the  scale  of 
social  beings.  It  would  follow  from 
these  premises^  if  assented  to,  that 
an  education  tax  would  be  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  directly  advantageous 
whiohoould  beimposedonthe  country; 
and  we  are  further  persuaded  that,  as 
its  effects  began  to  make  themselves 
felt,  its  justice  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  ail  who  should  pay  it. 

We  would  therefore  suggest,  1st, 
That  a  general  poll-tax  should  be 
raised  on  the  country,  without  dis- 
tinotion  of  person,  or  age,  or  sex,  for 
the  purposes  of  education;  and,  in 
order  that  people  might  not  mnrmnr 
at  it  for  its  oppreaaivenesa,  we  would 
fix  it  at  the  value  of  (me  day^s  work 
of  an  adult  agricultural  labourer.  2d, 
On  all  the  acreage  of  the  country  we 
would  recommend  a  land-tax  to  be 
levied,  witli  the  same  intent,  and 
without  exception  for  any  dass  of 
property  whatsoever.  This  we  would 
fix  at  some  small  fractional  part  of 
the  annnal  value  of  the  land  in  rent 
charge, — say  at  one  penny  per  acre, 
dd.  On  all  household  property  in 
towns,  for  tenements,  beloziging  to 
persons  not  in  the  condition  of 
labonreni,  we  would  lay  a  similar 
tax  of  a  small  fractional  portion  of 
the  annual  rent;  and  on  alh-minlng 
andmanafoctuiing  property,  wherever 
situated,  we  would  impose  a  certain 
small  annual  chai^.  To  fix  ideas, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  sum  pro- 
duced by  t£is  latter  class  of  property 
should  be  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
chaiged  for  tiie  same  purpose  on  the 
landed  pioprietors.  The  sums  to  be 
raised  may  be  thus  calculated : — 

lat..  The  entune  population  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  as  ascertained  by 
the  census  of  1841^  is  911,603:  and 
the  average  rate  of  wages  fcr  an  able- 
bodied  a^ricukoral  labourer  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  la.  6d.  per  diem, 
as  a  minwttum  throu^out  Wales.  A 
p(4l-tax,  therefooce,  of  Iji.  6d.  per  head 
on  the  wkoh  population,  would  pro- 
duce a  sum  of  £68,375. 


2d.,  The  entire  acreage  of  Wales  is 
very  neariy  5,206,900  aons;  and  a 
land*tax  of  Id.  per  acre  would  tben- 
fore  produce  £21,695. 

3dl,  Eatimating  a  tax  oa  hosKSt 
and  mining  and  manufactmriiig  pro- 
perty throuj^out  Walest  at  only  half 
the  amoant  of  that  raised  on  the  land, 
we  should  have  a  asm  of  £10,8iZ. 

Hie  whole  would  stand  thoa: — 


PoU-tuc 


HonioteTyte.  - 


L.68,375 
21fi9S 
10,847 


Now  aaanming  tiiat,  whether  by  ad- 
hering to  the  old  division,  of  panrite 
for  the  formation  of  edocatianal  dis- 
tricts— ^andformanyreaaona,  xeligioBs 
as  wcU  as  political,  we  shonldbefsriy 
to  see  this  airangement  diatmbed-- 
there  would  be  required,  at.  thente  of 
at  least  one  school  for  eadi 
the  total  number  of  868 
But  on  account  of  the  inrreaead  siie 
of  some  of  the  towns,  and  the 
lation  of  mining  popnlatioa  in 
mountainotts  districts,  it  mighi  be 
necessary  toprovide  moie  dwa  this 
number.  We  will  thevdbre,  at  a 
guew,  fix.it  at  1000,  and  this  werid 
fumisb  at  least  one  school  for  evvy 
1000  ai  the  whole  p<^nla«ai»n,  adult 
as  well  as  infantine — a  propcrtioii 
which  will  be  allowed  to  beabemtatiy 
sufficient,  when  it  is  conaiderai  tlii^ 
sueh  schools  are  intended  Qolyfortfae 
lower  daases. 

To  sopport,  however,  a  adiOQl  m  a 
proper  atate  of  efficiency — that  is  to 
say,  to  furnish  it  with  ptopedf  trained 
teachers,  male  aad  female,  and  wiA 
the  requiaitB  books  and  other  laaara- 
ments  of  teaching—- we  do  not  think 
that  we  are  overstnuning  the  pdnt 
if  we  aastgn  the  annual  sum  ef  one 
hundred  pounds  as  neoeasaiy.  Hub 
aum  might  either  be  divided-  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  pouida  per 
for  a  male  teacher,  and  forty 
per  annum  for  a  female^ — or  it 
moat  advantageously,  in  aome 
be  bestowed  on  a  teacher  and  faif 
wife,  snppeamg  them  both  capaide  «f 
undertaking  audi  daties.  Ofeoane, 
in  all  cases  anitaUe  bmldinga,  indad- 
achoQl-raoma  for  both  aesea,  re- 
cea  and  gardeoa  for  the  teadwwt 
ahhnld  be  provided  at  the  paUk  ex- 
pense, and  maintained  in  r^air  firooi 
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A  distinct  ftind.  We  shall  then  per- 
ceive that  the  sum  mentioned  above, 
amoonting  in  roimd  nomben  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
-vronld  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
and  we  think  that  it  would  not  only 
be  so,  but  that  it  might  be  made  to 
famish  a  sufficient  sum  for  retiring 
and  soperemraated  pensions,  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  seTeral  of  ih% 
Continental  states,  of  an  ammal  per- 
centage being  dedoeled  from  the 
salaries  of  all  ciTil  serrants  to  form  a 
fbnd  of  this  nature,  specially  devoted 
to  their  own  benefit.  We  do  not 
throw  out  any  specific  hints  for  the 
colleotion  and  mapagement  of  this 
fond;  but  it  might  be  raised  along 
with  other  local  rates,  and  by  the 
same  local  officers,  so  that  the  smallest 
possible  addition  might  be  thereby 
nude  to  the  cost  of  coUecting  it. 

One  part  of  this  plan,  however, 
withont  wliieh  the  whole  would  be 
ineffleieBt,  would  be  the  forming  of  a 
body  of  inspeetors,  and  the  establish- 
ing of  training-scboolB  or  colleges 
lor  teachers.  The  latter  are  already 
beginning  to  exist,  and  machinery 
fbr  the  former  is  now  at  work  under 
tiie  dhvetion  of  the  Committee  of 
Conneil.  But  we  should  hope  to  see 
training-schools  established  on  a  much 
larger  and  more  effident  scale  than  at 
pr^ent;  and  we  should  deeire  to  see 
the  acppointment  of  nispectors,  and  the 
mapagement  of  the  education  fhnds, 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Prhry  Oeundl,  and  given  to  the 
local  and  proyinelal  anthoritiee,  civil 
sad  eedesBBstieal,  of  Wales.  If  such 
appointments  remained  in  the  hands 
cf  government,  political  jobbing  would 
act  upon  them  with  greater  intensity 
tlHia  through  the  medium  of  Ideal 
interests  and  oonnty  inflnenee ;  and, 


what  would  be  far  worse  than  this, 
another  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  principle  of  centralisation,  one  of 
the  most  fatal  for  national  spirit  and 
national  freedom  that  can  be  devised, 
and  which  we  are  called  upon  to  resist 
at  all  times,  but  especially  when  a 
party  of  Whig  politico-economists, 
as  wild  and  destruotlre  in  the  ultimate 
tendencies  of  their  theories  as  the 
Girondists  of  France,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  power. 

We  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  schools ;  we  leave  them  alto- 
g&ther  to  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  and  the  various 
sects  in  Wales,  by  whom^  if  they  are 
wanted,  they  can  be  efficiently  main- 
tained without  any  interference  of 
the  state.  But  we  call  loudly  upon 
the  legislature  of  the  United  E3ng- 
dom  to  give  at  least  the  initiative 
and  the  moving  power  to  the  natural 
inertness  of  ttoB  Welsh  people  ;  and 
we  would  summon  thm,  aa  they 
value  the  happiness,  the  tranquillityy 
and  the  mend  advancement  of  that 
portion  of  ihe  oountiy,  to  take  tibe 
matter  of  education  under  their 
primary  control,  and  to  form  a  general 
system,  harmonious  in  its  manner  of 
working,  comprehensive  in  its  extent, 
and  tolerant  in  its  religious  tenden- 
cies. Much  opposition  and  prejudice 
and  clamour  would  have  to  be  com- 
bated, as  upon  every  question  seems 
now  to  be  the  case  in  what  we  fondly 
consider  the  mod^  of  all  political  con- 
stitutions. But  unless  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of 
lUSairs  are  prepared  to  meet  these  ob- 
stacles, and  to  remove  them  in  their 
sovereign  wisdom,  they  had  better 
declare  their  incapacity  openly,  and 
renounce  their  functions. 
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FROM  THB  OVRMAN  OP  BRNB8T  KOCH/ 


NI6HT-QUARTBRS. 


Ik  the  village  of  Careta,  upon  the 
mountains  near  the  Arga,  which  flows 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Pampelnna,  the 
wind  whisUed  and  the  snow  drifted 
npon  a  stormy  January  eyening  of 
the  year  1836.  It  was  about  seven 
of  the  dock:  Jos^,  a  sturdy  peasant,  sat 
by  his  kitchen  fire,  on  which  withered 
Tine-branches  blazed  and  crackled, 
and  dried  his  hempen  sandals.  Be- 
side him  knelt  a  haggard  old  woman, 
handsome  in  the  ugliness  of  one  of 
those  strongly-marked,  melancholy, 
yellow  countenances,  in  which  a  legend 
of  the  Alhambra  seems  to  lurk. 
Dressed  in  rusty  black,  she  crouched 
like  an  animal  by  the  hearth,  poking 
and  blowing  at  the  fire,  which  some- 
times broadly  illuminated  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  room  and  rafters  of  the 
roof,  at  others  was  barely  sufficiently 
vivid  to  light  up  her  mysterious  old 
physiognomy.  Suddenly  a  tremen- 
dous gust  of  wind  burst  open  the 
wooden  shutter,  and  howled  into  the 
apartment. 

^^DiosI  what  weather!"  croaked 
the  old  woman. 

An  affirmative  cariffo  was  her  hus- 
band^s  reply,  as  he  knocked  the  dry 
mud  from  his  leathern  gamashes 
against  the  edge  of  the  raised  hearth- 
stone. 

"  God  help  the  poor  troops  in  the 
mountains ! "  continued  the  old  wo- 
man.     *^  Daughter,   shut   the  win- 
•dow." 

A  young  girl,  who  sat,  spindle  in 
hand,  upon  a  wooden  bench  in  the 
gloom  of  the  chimney  comer,  obeyed 
the  order.  Her  coarse  woollen  dress 
could  not  wholly  disguise  the  graces 
of  her  form,  as  she  tripped  across 
the  kitchen  through  the  fitful  firelight, 
which  shone  upon  her  gipsy  features 
and  clear  brown  skin,  and  upon  the 
two  long  plaited  tails  of  jet-black  hiur 
that  fell  down  her  back  nearly  to  her 


heels.  Before  closing  the  window  6h« 
listened,  with  the  trae  instinct  of  a 
vedette,  to  the  sounds  without.  In  a 
lull  of  the  blast,  her  ear  caught  the 
noise  of  distant  drams,  beaten  not  in 
irregular  guerilla  f&sliiont  but  by 
well-trained  drummers,  in  steady 
quick  time. 

"  Father,"  cried  Mannela,  "  troops 
are  at  hand." 

"  Nonsense,  child :  'tis  the  garrison 
tattoo  below  at  Larasneua." 

"  No,  father,  it  draws  nearer.  TRs 
the  French.    Mother,  hide  the  bed&" 

Beds  were  hidden,  a  sack  of  wldta 
beans  was  carefully  concealed,  the 
family  jackass  was  tethered  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  oellar-like  stable. 
Preceded  by  rattle  of  drums,  two  wet 
and  weary  battalions  of  the  French 
Legion  marched  into  Careta,  and 
aftier  a  few.  minutes*  halt  the  shiver- 
ing alcalde  was  hurrying  from  house 
to  house,  allotting  quarters  to  the 
tired  strangers. 

An  hour  later  I  sat  beside  Jose's 
hearth,  smoking  a  friendly  cigarillo 
with  the  surly  old  peasant  Upon 
the  earthen  floor,  at  various  distawses 
from  the  fire,  at  which  sundiy  pair  of 
white  gaiters,  newly  washed,  hung  to 
dry,  lay  tiiose  soldiers  of  my  squad 
(I  was  then  a  corporal)  who  had  not 
fallen  in  that  day's  fight  by  Lansn- 
ena.  At  a  sort  of  loop-hole  in  the 
wall,  lookhig  out  into  the  street,  a 
sentry  stood.  For  a  long  while  Joa^ 
sat  with  folded  hands,  gazing  at  the 
fire.  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  liim 
talk;  told  him  about  German  cDstoma 
and  German  men;  then  spoke  of 
Spain,  of  the  Constitution  and  so 
forth ;  less,  however,  if  trath  must  he 
told,  with  a  view  to  his  amnaement 
than  to  that  of  the  sweet-frM»d  fgA 
with  the  long  black  locks  who  sat  over 
her  spindle  in  the  opposite  comer. 
At  last  Jos^*s  sullenness  thawed  so 


*  This  sketch  is  derived  partly  from  the  note-book,  and  partly  from  the  ooiiTer8atMii,ef 
a  young  German,  now  liring  upon  a  small  estate  near  Bar^gea  in  tiM  Upper  Pyr"""* 
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far  that  he  asked  me  veiy  earaestlj^  if 
the  German  jackasses  were  as  big 
and  as  strong  as  those  in  Navarre. 
What  could  I  reply  to  snch  a  ques- 
tion! 

Snddenljr  a  long  shrill  whistle  was 
heard  outside  the  house.  ^^Keep  a 
bright  look-ont  1  **  cried  I,  to  the  sen- 
try at  the  loophole.  Again  all  was 
still.  Father  Jos^  dropped  off  to 
sleep ;  the  patrona  went  down  stauis 
to  fodder  the  donkey,  and  I  addressed 
my  conversation  to  pretty  Mannela. 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  we  got  on  so 
well  together  that  soon  I  fonnd  myself 
seated  close  beside  her,  one  arm  round 
her  waist,  whilst  the  other  hand  played 
with  a  silver  cross  that  hung  from  her 
neck,  and  on  which  were  engraved 
the  words,  "  Maiy,  pray  for  me  I " 
And  she  told  me  of  her  brother  Anto- 
nio, who  was  away  from  home,  and  of 
h^  sister  Maiia,  who  was  with  rela- 
tions at  Hostiz,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bastan. 

"  And  where  la  your  brother  An- 
tonio, Manuela?'* 

^'  My  brother  is — ^in  the  mountains. 
You  seem  good  and  kind,  stranger ; 
yon  tell  me  yon  are  not  a  Frenchman, 
bat  a  German.  Oh  I  if  you  meet  my 
brother  in  fight,  do  not  kill  him — spare 
him  for  mv  sake  1  ^ 

'^  But,  dear  Mannela,  how  am  I  to 
know  your  brother  ?  One  Garlist  is 
so  like  another.*^ 

'*  No,  no  I  yon  are  sore  to  know  him : 
he  resembles  me,  and  he  wears  upon 
his  breast  a  silver  cross  like  mine.  The 


same  words  are  written  upon  it,  and 
not  a  bullet  has  touched  him  since  ho 
has  worn  it." 

^^  So,  your  brother  is  a  soldier  of 
Don  Cai'Ios,  your  sister  dwells  in  a 
Carlist  village,  and  your  parents — at 
least  your  father,  judging  from  his 
looks  when  I  spoke  of  the  Gonstitu- 
tion, — also  hold  for  the  Pretender. 
Do  you  not  fear  Ghristino  troops  ?  " 

**  No,  Sefior — at  least  I  should  not, 
if  they  were  all  as  good  as  you,  who 
protected  me  from  that  rude  Italian. 
— DiosT^  she  exclaimed,  suddenly 
interrupting  herself,  and  springing 
from  her  chair  like  a  scared  deer. 
From  under  the  bench  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  peered  forth  the  dark 
countenance  of  a  Fiedmontese  soldier, 
his  cheeks  flushed  with  wine,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  a  sullen  fire,  his  ig- 
noble, satyr-like  features  expressing 
a  host  of  evil  passions.  He  shot  a 
venomous  glance  from  under  his  duly 
eyelashes,  then  turned  himself  round, 
grinding  between  his  teeth  an  Italian 
malediction.  He  still  lay  where  I 
had  violently  thrown  him,  when,  upon 
our  first  entrance,  I  rescued  Ma- 
nnela from  his  brutality. 

^*  To  bed,  ^irl  1 "  screamed  the  old 
woman,  who  just  then  ro-entered  the 
kitchen.  Mannela  went  to  bed,  and 
I  composed  myself  to  sleep  upon  the 
bench  by  the  fire.  It  was  eleven 
o^dock,  and  the  sUence  in  the  village 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  howling 
of  the  storm  and  the  occasional  chal- 
lenge of  a  sentry. 


IN  THB  MOUNTAINS. 


The  road  fromPampeluna  to  France 
passes  by  a  mountain  of  some  size, 
whose  real  name  I  have  foi*gotten, 
bnt  which  our  soldiers  called  the  Hill 
of  Death,  because,  for  a  league  around, 
it  emitted  an  odour  of  unburied 
corpses.  Glose  to  the  road,  but  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  a  conical  peak 
springs  from  the  hill-side. 

Around  this  peak,  upon  a  July 
night,  abont  six  months  after  the 
scene  at  Gareta,  lay  a  column  of  Gar- 
lists,  awaiting  the  dawn.  Thero  they 
are,  scattered  about  the  fires,  forlorn 
figures  of  unconquerable  endurance, 
barefoot,  in  linen  trousers  and  thin 
cloth  jackets,  the  scarlet  plate-shaped 
cap  upon  their  heads.    Burnt  brown 


by  the  Gastilian  sun,  then*  daring  pic- 
tnrosqne  countenances  assume  an  addi- 
tional wildness  of  aspect  in  the  red  light 
of  the  watch-fires.  fVom  one  of  these, 
Fernando,  a  handsome  Arragonese  lad, 
whose  father  and  brothers  have  been 
shot,  and  whose  sister  is  d^JUk-de-joic 
at  Saragossa,  snatches  a  charcoal  with 
his  fingers,  and  places  it  upon  a  stone, 
to  light  his  paper  cigar.  Then  comes 
HippoUto,  a  pale  emaciated  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  sets  upon  the  fire  a  small 
pot  of  potatoes,  which  he  has  carried 
with  him  since  morning.  The  Gar- 
lists  caught  him  In  Gatalonia,  and 
dragged  him  along  with  them,  and 
often  does  he  swear  a  peevish  oath 
that  his  death  will  be  in  the  hospital. 
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Beaidfi  Mm  lies  C  jxillo,  a  desperate 
acapegiaoe  from  Estremadnra,  In- 
tended for  the  university,  but  whom 
restlessness  and  eyii  courses  have 
brou^t  under  the  banners.  He  has 
a  piece  of  bacon  on  his  bayonet,  and 
toasts  it  at  the  flame.  Hard  by,  a 
brace  of  Andalnsians  haye  got  a 
guitar,  and  strike  up  a  melody,  so 
plaintiye.and  yet  so  strangely  spirit- 
stirring,  that  a  bearded  dragoon, 
slumbering,  upon  his  back^  with  his 
hands  breath  his  head,  snddenly 
opens  his  oreat  wild  eyes.  One  of 
his  oomradea  stands  near  'Wim,  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  gazing 
down  wistfully  into  the  valley  of  the 
Alga,  now  veiled  by  the  mists  of  even- 
ing, and  which  he  perhaps  for  many 
a  long  day  has  not  dared  to  visit — 
as  if  the  tones  of  the  guitar  bronght 
melancholy  to  his  mind.  Suddraly 
l^e  measure  la  changed^  and  the  ma* 
aician  breaks  into  the  hvely  fandango ; 
a  joyous  Navarrese  seises  the  pensive 
troqper  by  the  arm  and.  whirls  him 
round,  but  receives  in  return  a  push 
that  sends  him.  staggering  against  the 
guitar  player,  whilst  he  grasps  at  his 
girdle  for  the  ready  knife.  An  obsoene 
curse  burst  from  half-a-dozen  tJiroats ; 
with  fierce  looks  the  two  men  conficont 
each  other,  but  are  separated  by  force, 
and  again  the  guitar  tinkles  in  the 
night  air,  whilst  Hippolito  gathers  19 
his  potatoes,  upset  and  scatteredin  the 
acnfSe.  A  dirtypriest  comes  up,  a 
decoratioB  upon  his  black  ooat,.  and 
enjoins  order  and  peace.  He  has 
scarcely  walked  away,  when  a  soldier 
in  handsome  uniform  rushes  up  to  the 
fire,  and  throws  himself  down,  breath- 
less and  half  fainting.  He  is  a  de- 
serter fix>m  the  Ohristino  regiment'  of 
Cordova.  They  give  him  unlimited 
wine,  and  he  tells  them  tiie  latest 
news  from  the  hostile  camp.  The 
beta  passes  finm  month  to  month; 
and  whilst  the  deserter  sleeps  off  his 
libations  and  fatigue,  his  new  com- 
rades cast  lots  for  his  good  shirt  and 
strong  shoes. 

The  same  evening  four  battalions 
of  the  foreign  legion  were  quartered 
at  Yillalba,  four  leagues  nearer  to 
Pampeluna.  Upon  an  open  space  in 
the  village,  whence  the  sun  had  long 
sinee  burned  away  the  grass,  a  party 
of  Germans  sat  upon  scattered  blocks 
of  stone,  and  discussed,  whilst  a  gomd 


of  wine  ciicoiated  slowly 
them,  an  oider  just  issned  to  hold 
themselves  reafy  to  nuurclL  at  a  mi- 
nnte^s  notica. 

*'  Who  knows,*^  said  one  of  then, 
a  tailor  from  Begensbmi^,  "  i^elte' 
we  shall  be  alive,  to-monow?  Lei's 
have  a  song.'^ 

^^  Aaong,  a  songP'  repeatedanothav 
a  shoemaker  from  itii^mifi*  Fruoia, 
who  had  kamd,  himself  UDOomfoftible 
in  the  Vanbaa  baoacto  in  locum- 
bnrg. 

''WhatsfaaUitbe?''  criedajoor- 
neyman  meehamCi  who,  when  19M 
his  traveist  ran.  short  of  mxk  and 
money. 

Before  any  one  ooold  anaweCi  a 
capering  Frepchntan  atmck  jxp^ 


a 


Bntendi&-vou,  Im  tmban  faidy  la 


^^RM  yoor  intenal  Frendi 
tongue!"  shouted  the  Gennana 
"Here^s  the  sergeant  fitUB  Mimich 
will  give  us  a  song.*' 

T^  Bavarian,  nathing  loath,  struck 
up  a  song,  whose  sii^^le  strain  asi 
familiar  words  brought  hone  and 
friends  to  the  memory  of  all  prttent. 
The  melody  echoed  finr  Ihrongh  the 
still  evening  air,  and»  when  it  ooa- 
ofaided,  teais  were  in  eveiy  eye,  and 
no  one  spoke,  sava  the  Ungfiiinharg 
tailor,  who  muttered, 

"  God  take  ua  safe  out  of  this  cat- 
throat  conntcy  !^' 

Theaan  went  down*.  A.fewpieees 
of  ship-biscuit  were  shared  for  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  the  drams 
beat  to  roU-caU,  which  was  held  ia 
qnarterSf  aaid,at  whose  nextrqpetitto 
many  &  man  then  presant  was  doMMd 
tobemnsing. 

Thatsarae  ni^t,  twelv«  o'dockhad 
soaroely  stnmk,  when,  tiie  tbree  so- 
lemn taps  with  which  tlie  fnndi 
ffemrak  bcgnw,  iCBomded  tibroo^  the 
viUage  of  ViUalba.  In  leaa  lim  tot 
minutes  the  battalioiis  ware  mte 
arms,  hmrying.  1^  qui^  step  rieng 
the  desolate  road. to  Larasaeaa.  Ina 
meadow^  oiatiide  this  village,  half  a 
hour's  halt  was  allcnredt  for  ihit  warn 
to  fill  their  fiaskawith  vin^Bar 
water;  as  a  xemMty  finr  tlie 
occasiMied  byheat.  Theft  the 
continued.  The  colnmn  had  scanae^ 
haltedi  for  the  seoomd  timer  ui  nmt  of 
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the  houses  of  Zubiri,  when  a  sharp 
fire  of  mosketiy  was  heard  firom  the 
moiintain  above.    At  chaigLog  pace 
the  weary  troops  hurried  up  the  steep 
acclivity.  The  sun  was  scorching  hot ; 
the  knapsacks  seemed  insupportably 
heavy.  Nearerandnearerwasthenoise 
of  thefig^t;  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascend- 
ing soldiers  short  suppressedgasps  and 
groaas  were  heard.    The  tidlor  from 
Begenabnrg  fell  forward,  with  frotii 
upon  his  lips,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
On  reaching  a  small  level;  we  saw 
it  was  high  time  for  our  arrival.   The 
tecond  regiment  of  the  royal  goard 
alreaii^  gave  groimd,  when  the  cry 
*^La  Legion!"  changed  the  fortune 
of  tiie  day.    With  fixed  bayonets  our 
battaUonB  rushed  like  tigers  iq[H>n  the 
fiwtioaa  nnks^  which  were  disordered 
by  the  shock.    The  Bavarian  sergeant 
fell  amonipt  five  Carliats,  who  settled 
him  witii  weir  kniveB.    A,  pale  subal- 
tern <tf  tiie  &ctions  came  in  contact 
with  throe  of  our  grenadiers,  and 
begged  piteously  finr  mercy.    Bnt  the 
jpnmadieiB  had  no  time;  tiieycnt  a 
bad  joke   in.  Swabian  dialect,    and 
brained  him.  with  their  musketa.    Of 
the  first  enconnter  of  the  day,  these 
are    the   only  episodes   I  remem- 
ber.    Suddenly  the    Carlist  bugles 
Bounded  the  retreat.    We  fi>nned  oo- 
Inmn  and  hurried  in  pursuit,  followed 
by  the  royal  guard.    From  time  to 
time  the  enemy  halted,  till  the  bayonet 
again  dislodged  tiiem.    By  turns  our 
battaliona  were  sent  iforward  as  skir- 
miahera.     It  was  neariy  noon.    A 


dying  officer  of  ours  begged  me  for  a 
mouthful  of  vinegar.  I  had  but  two ; 
one  fsx  myself,  and  one  for  my  com- 
rade, whom  I  had  not  seen,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  never  saw 
afterwards.  It  was  about  twelve 
o^dock  when  my  company  adyanced 
to  skirmish.  The  line  deployed,  and 
as  we  slowly  advanced,  loading  and 
filing,  I  had  to  pass  through  the  cor- 
ner of  a  small  ^cket.  Just  as  I  en- 
tered it,  I  observed  a  Cariist  horse- 
man, at  its  other  extremity,  fire  his 
carbine  at  one  of  our  men.  Then  he 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees,  and 
five  seconds  later  I  saw  him  riding 
towards  me.  '^Surrender!^*  he  shouted 
in  Navaxrese  patois,  and  stooped  be- 
hind his  horse's  head.  At  nxy  shot 
the  animal  stood  stock-still,  and  the 
rider  fell  from  his  saddle.  Blood 
streamed  from  a  wound  between  neck 
and  should^.  I  released  lus  foot 
from  tiie  stump,  propped  him.  up 
against  a  beech-tree,  and  unbut- 
toned his  jacket  from  over  his  pant- 
ing breast.  As  I  did  so,  a  sUver 
cross  fell  almost  into  my  hand.  It 
hung  firatm  his  neck  by  a  ribbon, 
and  upon  it  were  tiie  words,  ^'Maxy, 
pray  for  me! "  I  had  seen  such  a 
cross  before.  ^  Open  your  mouth, 
Antonio  I "  I  cried.  He  obeyed,  and 
I  poured  upon  his  parched  tongue 
the  last  contents  of  my  flask.  He 
thanked  me  with  his  dying  Iweath. 
I  concealed  the  cross  within  his 
jacket,  and  followed  the  signal  that 
called  the  skirmishers  towanL 


HIDDSN  TRIABUHB. 


A  fortnight  later,  at  about  the  same 
liour  as  in  the  previous  January,  the 
Legion  marchea  into  Careta.  As  be- 
toe,  old  JoB^.was  seated  upon  the 
bench  in  the  chinmey  comer,  making 
a  cigariUo  out  of  the  stumps  of  a  dozen 
others,  carefully  treasused  in  his  coat 
<cnff;  and  the  patrona  jumped  up 
with  a  shrill  *^Dum  de  mi  tibnaT^ 
as  the  f(»^gn  drums  announced  her 
former  guests.  ^^The  old  billets" 
was  the  convenient  order,  as  regarded 
qnarte98 ;  and  with  shout  and  song, 
and  clatter  of  mudcet-buts,  my  com- 
pany rashediup  the  well4inown  atair- 
<safle.  The  rough  greeting  over,  and 
a  demAn4  for  wine  complied  with,  I 
inquired   after   Manuela.     ^^She   is 


with  friends  in  the  mountaina,"  gram^ 
bled  the  old  woman. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  With  four  other 
non-commissioned  officers  I  betook 
mysdf ,  an  iron  lamp  in  hand,  to  the 
room  allotted  us.  Jos^  and  the  pa- 
trona had  been  long  asleep.  The  sol- 
diers lay  finr  the  most  part  in  the 
deatiilike  slumber  of  extreme  fatigue, 
upon  the  chairs  and  in  the  kitchen, 
llie  floor  of  our  room  was  of  tiles, 
afibrding  a.  ccdd,  unoomfi}rtable  lestr 
ing-placa  As  to  bedding,,  it  waa  not 
to  be  thought  <^ 

Whilst  examining  our  dieaiy  lodg- 
ings, one  of  my  companions  pointed 
out  an  opening  in  the  wall,  dosed  up 
with  square  flat  stones,  laid  upon 
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each  other,  bat  not  cemented.  Judg- 
ing from  the  external  aspect  of  the 
house,  weconje(itured  this  condemned 
doorway  to  lead  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

The  suspicion  that  beds  or  wine 
were  perhaps  concealed  there,  induced 
us  to  remove  the  upper  stones,  and 
when  enough  of  them  were  out  to  allow 
of  ingress,  my  comrades  hoisted  me 
up  to  the  opening,  through  which  I 
held  the  lamp,  and  saw  a  passage 
with  several  doors.  Taking  my  bay- 
onet and  havresack,  I  bid  my  comrades 
remain  where  they  were,  and,  promis- 
ing an  equitable  division  of  spoils,  I 
climbed  over  the  wall.  Shading  the 
lamp  with  my  hand  lest  a  ray  should 
meet  the  eye  of  old  Jos4,  I  moved 
along  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  whilst 
behind  me  my  companions  poked 
their  heads  through  the  opening,  and 
made  eager  and  curious  inquiries  as  to 
what  I  saw.  In  one  comer  I  found  a 
pile  of  sheep's  wool,  which  I  threw 
out  to  serve  as  bed.  In  the  room 
I  found  some  rude  furniture,  broken 
and  worthless,  old  shrivelled  goat- 
skins, empty  casks,  and  the  like.  I 
was  about  to  cease  my  inv^tigation, 
when  I  noticed  a  wooden  partition 
cutting  off  the  end  of  a  room.  There 
was  a  door  in  it,  which  I  opened. 
IVhilst  my  comrades  were  busy  spread- 
ing out  the  wool,  it  revealed  an  fUcove, 
containing  a  clean,  white  bed,  in  whidi 
some  one  lay. 

Hastily  shading  the  lamp  I  gently 
closed  the  door.  But  perceiving  that 
the  person  in  the  bed,  whoever  it  was, 
did  not  stir,  I  ventured  nearer,  and 
beheld  a  mass  of  long  black  hair 
spread  out  in  rich  waves  over  the 
snow-white  sheet.  The  sleeper's  face 
was  turned  to  the  wall ;  another 
glance,  and  I  recognised  Manuela. 
My  heart  throbbed  violently.  It  was 
a  hard  fight,  harder  than  that  on  the 
4th  July.  She  lay  so  still  and  uncon- 
scious, breathing  so  softly,  and  her 
dark  hair  twined  so  temptingly  over 
the  bed-clothes,  like  snakes  out  of 
paradise.  But  upon  her  partially  un- 
veiled bosom  lay  the  silver  cross,  and 
the  lamp-light  shone  upon  the  words, 
"  Manr,  pray  for  mel"  Silently  I 
shut  the  door  and  returned  to  my 
comrades.  Upon  my  assurance  that 
I  had  found  nothing  worth  looking 
after,  the  stones  were  replaced  in  the 


opening,  and  we  lay  down  to  deep. 
But  I  have  often  slept  more  aoondly 
upon  bare  tiles  than  1  did  thai  night 
upon  Josh's  wooL 

At  daybreak  the  dusia  called  ns,  as 
usual,  under  arms,  to  wait  tiie  retmn 
of  the  morning  reconnoissance.  After 
that,  various  duties  occQi»ed  me  for 
some  hours.  Upon  my  return  to  tbo 
house,  I  had  all  the  difficulty  In  the 
world  to  appease  Manuela^s  motlier, 
who  showered  upon  us,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  whole  company, 
every  malediction  the  ^panish  lan- 
guage affords.  The  old  lady  had 
found  the  wool  scattered  abont  our 
room,  and  naturally  oondnded  that 
was  not  the  lull  extent  of  our  depre- 
dations. Manuela  now  made  her  ap- 
pearance, bathedin  tears— berpreaence 
in  the  house  being  already  known^ 
so  her  mother  supposed,  to  all  of  as. 

It  was  again  evening.  The  thim- 
der  rolled,  and  a  heavy  sommer  shower 
poured  down  in  torrents,  when,  aa  I 
ascended  the  stairs,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  me  Jos6  equipped  and 
girt  for  the  road.  ManneU  huns  sob- 
bing round  his  neck,  and  bid  htn 
God-speed.  On  my  appearance,  the 
old  peasant  darted  throuf^  the  hack- 
door  ;  and  a  second  flash  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  his  browncloak  aa  he  strode 
over  the  garden  fence  and  disajipeared 
across  the  country. 

An  hour  later  our  dmnifl  beat  ftr 
unexpected  departure,  and  the  aoldien 
hurried  out  of  the  honse.  I  lingered 
an  instant,  and,  with  my  arm  roood 
Manuela's  waist,  told  her,  in  km 
words,  my  discovery  of  the  ptevions 
m'ght.  Her  cheeks  homed  like  flame, 
and  she  raised  her  great  dark  eyes 
timidly  and  gratefully  to  my  ftioe. 
*'  May  God  repay  it  to  your  sisters  aod 
mother  I  **  were  her  words.  ^*  I  said 
you  were  not  like  the  rest.  But  year 
home  is  far  hence,  and  if  the  war 
spares  you,  poor  Manuela  will  boob  be 
forgotten." 

^^  Give  me  something  wher^  to 
remember  yon,  Manuela.  A  kiss,  if 
you  will." 

"  Take  this  cross.  I  give  it  yoo. 
Wear  it  in  battle,  as  my  brother  An- 
tonio does  his,  and  show  it  him  if  yoa 
meet  in  strife.  May  it  shield  and 
accompany  you  to  your  distanl  home, 
and  remind  you  sometimes  of  the  poor 
Navarrese  maiden." 
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I  pressed  the  sweet  girl  closer  to  my 
breast,  took  a  farewell  kiss,  and  whis- 
I>ered,  "  Adieu,  poorMannela  I"  Just 
then,  through  the  half-open  door, 
api)^ired  the  unclean  countenance  of 
the  Piedmontese.  He  grinned  with 
rage  and  disappointment,  and  disap- 
peared at  Manuela's  cry  of  alarm. 

Ten  or  twelye  leagues  south-west 
from  Pampeluna  lies  the  fortress  of 
Lerin,  perched  high  upon  the  summit 
of  a  hUl.  Thence,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding  scene,  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  foreign  legion  started  sud- 
denly at  midnight,  the  object  of  the 
mysterious  march  unknown  eyen  to 
the  officers.  When  the  column  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  road  that 
zig-sags  down  the  hill,  a  peasant, 
ti^,  by  precaution,  to  one  of  the 
horses  of  the  advanced  guard,  con- 
ducted them  rapidly  across  the  £ga, 
through  meadows  and  vineyards,  and 
wild  broken  country.  It  was  very 
dark,  and  now  and  then  a  man  or 
horse  feU  down  a  bank  or  into  a 
ditch.  When  day  broke,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wrong  direc- 
tion had  been  taken.  The  column 
went  to  the  right  about,  and  reached, 
just  as  the  sun  rose,  a  beaten  track 
l^kdlngdirect  to  Sesma,  a  village  occu- 
pied by  CarUst  troops.  Bright  blazed 
the  bayonets  in  the  sunbeams,  betray- 
ing our  presence  to  the  foe  we  were  to 
have  surprised.  Whilst  wo  gave  the 
Carlista  employment  in  the  adjacent 
woods  and  fields,  our  general  made  a 
dash  into  the  village,  caught  the  al- 
calde, and,  by  threats  of  a  short 
shiifl  and  a  sharp  volley,  made  him 
pay  down  a  small  portion  of  the  long 
arrears  due  to  the  legion. 

Upon  our  orderly  retreat  to  Lerin, 
effected  in  squares  of  battalions,  on 
whose  skirts  hosts  of  Garlist  cavahy 
impotently  hovered,  we  were  surpris^ 
to  see  our  peasant  guide  led  along 
with  bound  hands,  mien  the  sight  of 
the  fort's  artillery  made  the  enemy 
cease  the  pursuit  and  return  to  Sesma, 
the  column  was  formed  into  one  large 
«qnare,  a  drum-head  court-martial  was 
held  upon  the  peasant,  and  prepara- 
tion made  for  his  instant  execution. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  he  had  led  the  troops  astray, 
exposing  them  to  great  danger,  and 
partly  fruBtrating  the  object  of  the 
expedition.   Further  proof  of  his  guilt 


was  found  upon  him,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  the  Carlist  village  of 
Hostiz.  With  bowed  head,  and  m 
sullen  silence,  he  listened  to  his  sen- 
tence, announced  with  a  threefold 
rattle  of  drums.  For  the  first  time 
the  unpleasant  duty  devolved  upon 
me  of  forming  one  of  the  firing  party. 
Heavens  I  how  I  started  as  I  drew 
near  to  the  victim,  and  recognised  old 
Jos^  from  Careta.  Poor  Manuela! 
I  trembled  as  I  looked  round,  expect- 
ing her  to  appear.  Just  then  came 
pouring  out  of  the  town,  with  a  wo< 
man  at  their  head,  a  crowd  of  pea- 
sants in  Sunday  garb,  hat  in  hand, 
and  approached  the  general,  slacken- 
ing their  pace  respectfully  as  they 
drew  near.  But  Manuela's  mother 
(she  it  was  who  accompanied  them) 
sprang  forward  like  a  fury,  menacing 
the  general  with  her  clenched  fist  and 
mad  Cassandra-like  countenance,  and 
heaping  upon  him  curses  such  as  only 
an  angry  Spaniard  can  lay  tongue  to. 
Her  shriU  imprecations  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  humble  and  depre- 
cating entreaties  of  the  men,  and  with 
the  muttered  prayers  of  Jos^,  who 
awaited  his  last  minute  upon  his  knees 
before  the  firing  party. 

Permission  given,  one  of  the  men 
stepped  forward  as  spokesman. 

^' May  it  pleiase  your  Excellency," 
said  he  to  the  general,  *^  to  spare  this 
man's  life.  He  is  unacquainted  with 
the  country.  He  first  came  hither 
onlv  a  month  ago,  after  his  hearth 
had  been  ravag^,  his  family  scat- 
tered, his  house  burned.  Be  merci- 
ful, Seiior.  We  will  all  be  sureties 
for  his  good  behaviour.  Let  him 
return  to  his  wife :  and  so  shall  the 
blessed  Mary  and  the  angels  comfort 
your  Excellency  in  the  hour  of 
agony ! " 

^  "  No,  no  ! "  yelled  the  woman, 
sputtering  with  fuiy,  her  long  grizzled 
hair  streaming  around  her  distorted 
face.  '*  No !  they  shall  not  comfort 
him,  the  vile  heretic  I  Jos^  Lopez  I 
husband  I  die  bravely,  curse  the 
heretic  dogs  with  thy  last  breath, 
and  the  angels  will  hear  thee  I 
Curse  upon  ye,  strangers,  come  to 
destroy  our  dwellings,  to  slay  our 
men,  to  slight  our  faith  I  Death  and 
agony  to  your  souls,  pest  in  your 
veins,  ravens  on  your  carcass,  ashes 
on  your  threshold  I     Die,  Jos^,  for 
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the  King  and  the  holy  faith  I  Viva  la 
Santa  Maria  f  Viva  Carlos  QuitUo!  *' 
Four  men  led  away  the  peasants 
and  the  fhiiona  woman.  The  word 
of  command  was  given,  and  I  had  to 
sum  at  the  breast  to  which,  only  a 
month  previoosly,  poor  Manuela  had 
1)een  pressed  in  the  cottage  at  Careta. 


Once  more  Job^  exclaimed,  in  a  land 
voice,  ^'Maiy,  pn^  for  me ! "  Thea 
there  was  the  rattle  of  a  volky,  the 
peasant  sprang  into  the  air,  and  ieH 
down  upon  his  face,  his  jacket  emok- 
ing  With  bnmt  wadding. 

The  band  struck  up,  and  we  marched 
back  to  Lerin. 


THB  WINB-SKIN. 


Tfane  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th 
Angnst,  the  legion  made  an  nnex* 
pe<^ed  IncmBiom  into  tiie  yalley  cf 
the  Bastan,  a  district  foil  of  sdnmg 
positions,  and  formerly,  for  some 
time,  the  abiding  place  of  the  Pre« 
tender,  of  whose  canse  its  inhabitants 
were  enthusiastic  partisans. 

Moving  with  extreme  rapidity,  we 
swept,  with  small  resistance,  one 
village  after  another.  On  our  ap- 
proach, soldiers,  peasants,  women, 
and  children,  packed  their  beds  upon 
jackaases,  and  fled  with  bag  and 
baggage  to  concealment  in  the  moun- 
tains. Towards  noon,  every  sign  of 
a  foe  having  disappeared,  we  retired 
rapidly  through  tiie  vall^  towards 
theArga,  and  on  this  retreat  some 
plundering  occurred  in  the  villages. 

Arrived  at  Hostiz,  I  entered  what 
api)eared  the  best  house  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  streets  were  strewn  with 
clothes,  linen,  and  other  olijeets, 
dropped  or  thrown  away  by  the  fiigi* 
tives.  I  met  two  soldiers  carrying 
large  red  curtains  of  heavy  rich  silk ; 
others  had  laden  themselves  with 
cheeses,  others  with  honey  or  wine ; 
one  man  had  got  a  large  crucifix. 
Half-naked  women  ran  screaming 
through  the  streets.  Eager  for  a 
draught  of  wine,  for  I  was  exhausted  to 
faintness  by  the  extreme  heat  and  by 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  rapid  march,  I 
hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  house 
bore  witness  to  utter  wantonness  of 
destruction.  Everything  was  broken 
and  smashed ;  and  hence  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  observe  the  good- 
humoured  air  with  which  a  han&ome 
young  woman,  standing  in  the  roomy 
vestibule,  distributed  wine  to  a  large 


party  of  our  Boldien,  wiio  drmk  in 
greedy  haste,  laughing,  anging,  aad 
eztolfiBg  the  charms  of  tiieir  Bgjbt, 

^^Hattol  my  gill,  a  drink  of  wine, 
for  heiiven's  site  I " 

1  had  Bcaroely  nttared  te 
when  an  adjacent  door  opened ; 
widi  arms  extended  and  disheveiM 
hair,  Mamiela  rudied  towards  me. 

^*  Give  him  none,  Maria  !  ^  she 
cried ;  ^^  and  yon,**  she  added,  seudng 
both  my  hands,  ^^for  God  and  the 
saints'  sake,  drink  not  a  drop !  ** 

At  the  words,  her  mster  Maria 
dropped  the  month  of  tiie  wine-flkiiu 
idlowing  the  red  liquor  to  gnsh  over 
the  floor,  and  disappeared.  The 
dmms  beat  to  foil  in  and  maRh. 
But  now  tiie  soldiers,  an  instant  be- 
fore so  joyous,  sank  down,  one  after 
the  other,  like  poisoned  flies,  writhing 
and  bemoaning  themselTeB  npon  the 
stairs  and  in  the  passage.  Manada 
hung  sensdess  upon  my  ann.  I 
stooped  to  lay  her  gentiy  on  the 
ground,  when  a  mnsket  was  find 
not  tibree  paces  behind  me.  I  kwfced 
round.  It  was  the  FiediMntaK, 
grinning  horribly  in  mingled  agony 
and  exiJtation,  as  he  doufied  himscif 
like  a  worm  in  the  pangs  of  poiaoB. 
But  the  wretch's  aim  1^  been  toe 
true.  Her  breast  pierced  liy  the 
bullet,  ManneU  fell  dead  beside  the 
other  victims. 

How  beantifhl  she  was,  eren  m 
death,  whilst  her  left  breaat  poured 
forth  in  a  crimson  stream  thenmy 
sorrows  she  had  sighed  under !  Poor 
Mannelal  How  pale  was  nowvoar 
cheek  1  How  difierent  tiie  last  nie- 
wellkiss  on  yovrchillblnfilimfinom.  that 
warm  and  durilling  one  in  Careta! 


THE  HOSPITAL. 


The  military  hospital  at  Pampe-  the  commencement  of  the  war.  lu 
luna  was  fonnerly  the  palace  of  the  spacions  halls  and  corridors  woe 
bishop,  who  fled  to  Don  Carlos  at    converted  into  twelve  laige  waids. 
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four  of  tiiem  for  wounded  men,  «nd 
fonr  odiero  for  fever  patimria.  J^icfa 
word  contained  aboat  fifty  beds,  in 
wlueii,  npon  dirty  mattresses,  Gluis- 
tino  soidierB  pined  and  soflferad. 
Moat  of  ike  atk  of  the  foreign  legion 
there  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  nnrseB 
were  sisters  of  the  Order  of  Merey ; 
hnt  these,  iUce  neariy  all  E^pndards 
pertainingto  the  clnndi,  wero  adiie- 
nnta  of  the  Pretender,  and  any  thii^ 
hot aealcns  in  ftedisetege of  their 
dnliy^  towards  us.  JPeople  spoke  even 
of  the  poisoning  of  soups  and  drinks 
giyen  to  the  p«iaents — a  thing  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  all  such  matters 
being  prepared  by  the  sisteriiood, 
whose  proeeedings  were  but  caxe- 
leaaiy  superintended. 

In  each  of  these  wards,  dunng-the 
dead  hoars  of  nig^t,  a  sin^  lamp 
burned,  leaying  the  two  extremities 
of  the  room  in  darkness.  The  hos- 
pital being  close  to  the  town  wall, 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  night-birds, 
attracted  to  the  windows  by  the  smell 
of  corpses.  Day  and  night  the  sisters 
moved  about  the  wants,  in  white 
veils  and  black  dresses — ^a  mass  of 
keys,  beads,  and  crucifixes,  suspended 
at  their  side.  And  frequent  were  the 
visits  of  the  episcopal  chaplain,  Don 
Rafael  Salvador,  preceded  by  bell- 
ringing  urchins,  and  bearing  the  last 
sacrament  to  some  expiring  sinner. 

Repeated  bivouacs  in  inclement 
weather,  and  especially  that  of  tlie 
11th  March,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dos 
Hermanas,  laid  me,  on  the  15th 
March  1837,  seven  months  after  the 
incident  last  related,  upon  a  sidk  bed 
in  this  house  of  sufiiering. 

Four  bloodlettings  within  two  days 
had  done  something  towards  calming 
the  fever  that  burned  in  my  veins, 
but  stiU  enough,  remained  to  beset 
my  couch  with  delirious  images. 
Grim  and  horrible  visages,  pale, 
mournful  figures  that  seemed  of 
moonshine,  and  vaguely  reminded  me 
of  my  home,  scenes  from  my  child- 
hood, and  others  firom  the  war  in 
which  I  had  been  neariy  two  years 
a  sharer,  passed  rapidly  before  me. 
l^ow  it  was  the  tailor  firom  Regens- 
burg,  with  froth  on  his  lips,  expiring 
on  the  mountain  side ;  then  old  Jose, 
with  siffhtless  eyes  and  pierced  by  a 
dozen  bullets,  danced  a  ghastiy  ftin- 
dango  at  my  bed-foot;   and  then  I 


bdield  a  colossfd  breast,  white  and 
beautifiil,  ofiering  blood  to  dri^  to  a 
host  of  thirsty  soldiers. 

From  such  visions  as  these  I  one 
night  awoke  and  lay  with  my  eyes 
fiixed  upon  the  bwp,  which  hung  just 
opposite  to  me,  revolving  wild  and 
m^mdioly  fancies  in  my  fevered 
brain.  Do  wltat  I  woidd,  Manuda'a 
image  eootinnaUy  reeurred  to  me, 
and  widi  the  strange  pertinacity  of 
delirium  I  Tepeated  to  myself  that 
she  would  come  and  rescue  me  from 
my  unhappy  condition.  In  a  bed 
bduad  mei,  an  Andaluaian  prayed  with 
the  chaplain,  who  threw  a  red  silk 
coverlid  over  his  emaciated  body, 
received  his  confession,  and  admin- 
istered the  holy  wafer.  At  the  win- 
dow a  sereedHowl  uttered  its  annoy- 
ing cries.  Upon  a  bed  opposite  to 
me  a  sak  German  sang — 

«  Jetzt  bei  6tT  Lampe  Dammtnehein 

Gehst  da  wohl  in  dein  Eammerlem." 

Further  off  another  patient  whistled 
a  fendango ;  and  next  to  me,  upon 
my  left  hand,  an  unhappy  creature, 
frantic  with  fever,  and  bound  down 
upon  his  bed  with  leathern  straps, 
wrought  and  strove  till  he  got  rid  of 
his  coverings,  an^  wrenched  the  ban- 
dage from  his  arm,  which  forthwith 
sent  up  into  the  air  a  spout  of  blood 
from  a  recently  opened  vein.  For  a 
moment  the  German^s  kindly  song 
soothed  and  calmed  my  perturbed 
ideas  ;  but  suddenly  Jose  gave  a 
bound  before  me,  and  held  up  his  fist 
with  a  frightful  laugh,  and  yelled  out 
like  a  lunatic, ,"  Viva  Carlos  Quinto  !^^ 
And  Manuela  wrung  her  hands  till 
my  two  sisters  came  and  consoled  and 
prayed  with  her.  Then  suddenly  her 
pale  face,  surrounded  by  a  white  veil, 
was  bent  down  till  it  nearly  touched 
mine ;  and  she  said,  in  soft  and  ten- 
der tones : — 
"  Poor  stranger,  will  you  drink  ?  " 
"Yes,"  I  replied,  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  face.  Manuela  it  was.  I 
well  remembered  the  sweet  counte- 
nance, first  seen  in  Careta.  I  raised 
myself,  and  would  fain  have  seized 
hold  of  her,  but  she  •moved  slowly 
away,  her  rosary  and  golden  crucifix 
and  black  gown  rustling  through  the 
room.  It  was  no  deception.  Again 
Manuela  came,  and  brought  me  some 
cooling  drink.  Once  more  I  looked 
her  hard  in  the  eyes.     God!  now  I 
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remembered  I  It  was  the  same 
beantlM  woman  who  distributed  the 
wine  at  Hostiz  and  wonld  fain  have 
given  me  some.  "Fanghl"  I  ox- 
claimed,  and  raised  myself  in  bed  to 
call  the  Piedmontese  to  shoot  her. 
But  she  bent  soothingly  over  me,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  ribbon  upon  which  I 
wore  Mannela^s  silver  cross.  I 
thought  she  was  about  to  strangle 
me ;  but  she  smiled  kindly,  and  showed 
me  that  she  wore  a  similar  cross  upon 
her  breast.  And  she  gave  me  to 
drink,  and  then  took  away  the  little 
earthen  jug,  and  disappeared  at  the 
daik  end  of  the  room.  And  I  lay 
thinking  how  like  she  was  to  Manu- 
ela,  the  poor  fpA  in  Careta,  who  loved 
me  and  saved  my  life. 

The  same  night  —  how  long  after- 
wards I  cannot  tell,  perhaps  five 
minutes,  perhaps  two  hours  —  the 
pale  sad  &ce  again  bowed  over  me. 


Just   then  two  hospital  attendjuats 

bore  away  a  corpse,  rolled  la  its  bed* 

clothes.      My  neighbour,   No.-    50, 

cried  out,  '*  Pierre !  they  are  baiying 

you  I**  and  Laughed  horridly,  whilst 

the  €rerman  opposite  sang  gently  and 

mournfully : 

<<SeirtiUI  ieh  BtdtT in  GotiM Hot, 
Der  Khatit  ein  trra  8oldaft«iblat.** 


But  close  beside  me  a  soft  voice 
pered :  *^  Sleep,  and  be  at  rest ;  God 
give  thee  (^eace  and  health.  I  am 
not  Manuela— I  am  Maria.  I  fomd 
thy  cross,  and  I  pray  for  thee.  Tboa 
Shalt  recover  and  retnm  to  thr  ooim- 
tryl" 

And  her  prayers  and  care  pre- 
vailed. I  did  recover,  and  letafned 
to  fnends  and  home.  Bnt  often  still 
do  I  think  of  poor  Manuel*,  and  of 
my  loves  and  perils  and  sirfferings 
in  yon  strange  land  beyond  tb^ 
Pyrenees. 


HEIGH-HO ! 

A  pretty  young  maiden  sat  on  the  grass, 

Sing  heigh-ho  I  sing  heigh-ho  I 
And  by  a  blythe  young  shepherd  did  pass, 

In  the  summer  morning  so  eariy. 
Said  he,  '^  My  lass  will  you  go  with  me, 
My  cot  to  keep,  and  my  bride  to  be, 
Sorrow  and  want  shall  never  touch  thee. 

And  I  wiD  love  you  rarely  ?  " 

^^  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  1"  the  maiden  said. 

Sing  heigh-ho  1  sing  heigh-ho ! 
And  bashfully  turned  aside  her  head, 

On  that  summer  morning  so  eariy  : 
"  My  mother  is  old,  my  mother  is  frail. 
Our  cottage  it  lies  in  yon  green  dale ; 
I  dare  not  list  to  any  such  tale, 

For  I  love  my  kind  mother  rarely.'^ 

The  shepherd  took  her  lily-white  hand. 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho  I 
And  on  her  beauty  did  gazing  stand, 

On  that  summer  morning  so  early. 
"Thy  mother  I  ask  thee  not  to  leave, 
Alone  in  her  frail  old  age  to  grieve, 
But  my  home  can  hold  us  all,  believe— 

Will  that  not  please  thee  fairly  ?»' 

"  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  I  I  am  all  too  young, 

Sing  heigh-ho  I  sing  heigh-ho  I 
I  dare  not  list  to  a  young  man^s  tongue, 

On  a  summer  morning  so  early .^* 
But  the  shepherd  to  gain  her  heart  was  bent ; 
Oft  she  strove  to  go,  but  she  never  went; 
And  at  length  she  fondly  blnshM  consent-— 

Heaven  blesses  true  lovers  so  fairiy. 
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Is  there  any  former  lover  of  Paris 
who  ima^nes  that,  when  the  barri- 
cades of  the  lasl  insurrection  have 
been  removed,  the  devastations  re- 
paired, and  the  street  lanterns  mend- 
ed, Paris  will  wear,  with  its  repub- 
lican face,  the  same  aspect  as  it  did 
of  old?  If  there  be  sach  a  man, 
let  him  stili  cherish  the  fond  delnsion, 
and  not  come  and  see.  Or,  would  he 
learn  the  truth,  let  him  tij  the  expe- 
riment of  taking  from  the  fairest  face 
he  knows  and  loves,  the  gay,  coquet- 
tish cap  of  gauze  and  ribbon,  the 
light,  bntterfly-like  chef-d'fettvre  of  the 
most  tasty  fancy  of  a  French  rMxr^ 
chande  des  modes^  and  let  him  put  on 
that  head  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty, 
the  bonnet  rouge^  m  all  its  startling 
coarseness  of  red  doth.  He  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  the  face  will  be  the  same, 
or  at  least  wear  the  same  expression 
as  before  I  Fatal  mistake  I  Animated, 
gay  with  colour,  flushed  with  the  red 
reflected  tints,  picture-like  even,  may 
be  the  pretty  face — ^bnt  it  will  have 
utterly  lost  its  former  charm ;  it  will 
look  staring,  vul  w,  swaggering,  dis- 
ordered, at  best  Bacchante- like.  Or, 
to  take  a  more  psychological  compari- 
son : — ^Let  him  think  back  upon  the 
time  when  he  was  in  love,  and  wan- 
dered in  the  company  of  the  beloved, 
and  try  to  remember  how  he  looked 
upon  the  objects  that  surrounded  him. 
Of  a  surety,  whatever  their  natural 
want  of  beauty,  they  wore  a  pecu- 
liar look  of  brightness ;  there  was  a 
magical  veil  of  rose-coloured  charm 
upon  all.  Let  him  then  reflect  upon 
the  aspect  of  the  same  spot  when  she 
was  gone.  The  objects  remained  the 
same,  but  certainly  they  wore  not  the 
same  air  to  his  eyes ;  they  were  the 
identical  objects  he  had  looked  upon 
before,  and  yet  he  could  have  sworn 
that  they  were  changed — that  the 
whole  landscape  was  decoloured.  And 
80  it  is  with  Paris.  Streets,  squares, 
and  houses  are  the  same,  but  its  moral 
appearance  is  totally  altered:  there 
is  a  changed  look  in  the  very  air ;  the 
impression  on  the  mind  is  as  different 
as  rose-colour  is  from  gray  upon  the 
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sense ;  the  psychological  tint  has  been 
washed  out,  blurred  away,  and  re- 
placed by  a  troubled,  confrised,  inde- 
scribably unharmonious  and  uncon- 
genial colour. 

But  without  attempting  to  convey 
to  others  a  feeling  impossible  to  de- 
&ie,  it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  the 
altered  state  of  h&ng  of  the  French 
capital  in  the  outwani  physical  as- 
pect of  republican  Paris.  True,  the 
marks  of  devastation  have  been  almost 
entirely  removed  from  the  Boulevards 
and  principal  streets  with  wonderful 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Toung  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  spots  where  the  old 
ones  were  cut  down  to  form  barri- 
cades :  they  look  stunted,  meagre,  and 
unhappy  enough,  to  be  sure — ^very  like 
the  young  republic  that  their  fraU 
stems  typify — but  they  manage  to  keep 
up  the  look  of  the  line  of  avenue. 
There  they  stand,  all  ready  to  be  cut 
down  again  for  the  construction  of 
fresh  barricades,  if  ever  they  grow  big 
enough  before  they  are  wanted,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  doubtful  matter. 
The  asphalte  is  already  laid  down 
once  more  in  the  holes  of  the  broken- 
np  trottoirs,  or  at  least  smoke  and 
stench  enough  prevail  in  the  labours 
of  plastering  it  down ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  u*on  railings  of  the  Boulevard 
duRempartwill  again  prevent  drunken 
citizens  in  smocks  from  falling  down 
into  the  street  below ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  mortar  and  solder  enough 
ready  on  the  pavement  to  do  the  work. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  w^,  that 
fatal  building,  the  Hotel  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  before  which  so  frightful  a 
scene  of  carnage  was  acted,  looks  much 
as  it  did  of  yore— perhaps  only  a 
little  dirtier,  a  Httlemore  public-office- 
like— ^although young  citizens  enbhmse 
mount  guard  before  its  gates  instead 
of  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  on  its  walls, 
smeared  with  blood-dipped  fingers, 
glare  before  one's  eyes,  unwashed 
away  by  rain,  the  startling  capitals — 
"  MoRT  A  GuizoT."  But  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  eye%of  passers-by 
will  get  lised  to  the  Moody  words^ 
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forgotten,  perbapSfbeforemanjmonths ' 
in  other  visions  of  blood — ^perhaps 
smeared  over  in  their  torn  by  **  Mort 
h ."  WhocanteU?  The  pave- 
ment has  been  long  since  restored  to 
the  streets ;  althongh,  to  teU  the  trath, 
here  and  there  the  disjointed,  ill- 
replaced  stones  still  slightly  lift  their, 
heads  to  tell  a  tale  of  past  devasta*^ 
tion,  and  proclaim  thehr  readiness  to 
rise  again  at  amoment's  warning ;  and 
JiacreB  jolt  uneasily  over  them^ — very 
mnch  like  the  Frovisionsd  Govern- 
ment over  the  rough  work  left  them 
to  stumble  against  by  the  Revolution. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  Fails  has  nigh 
recovered  its  former  material  look, 
and  might  almost  cheat  the  wanderer, 
who  looks  only  upon  stone  walls,  and 
pavements,  and  lamp-posts,  into  the 
belief  that  it  has  undergone  no  change, 
and  retained  no  sears  from  its  late 
burning  eruptive  disorder,  unless  he 
Btroll  past  two  spots  whidi  startle  him 
into  a  recoUection  of  the  truth.  Here 
the  lon^  facade  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tnilleries,  its  window-puiesallsmash- 
ed,  its  shutters  shattered— the  broken 
casket  of  royalty!  There  the  quondam 
Palais-Royal,  its  walls  stfll  blackened 
by  the  bonfires  of  ro^al  ftimitnre 
lighted  in  its  courts;  its  windows 
paneless,  its  once  flowered  terraces 
bare  or  boarded  with  planks.  And, 
opposite,  the  smoked  walls  of  that 
Tumed  building,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sq[uare,  where  the  last  defenders 
of  rc^alty  were  shot  down,  or  were 
flung  back  to  perish  in  the  MaEtng 
pile  of  the  vast  guard-house. 

But  if  Paris  has  thus  washed  away 
its  Idood  and  dirt,  tiius  mended  its 
rent  garments,  thus  patched  over  its 
scars,  where  then  is  the  great  change  ? 
Come  and  seel  The  soeneswith  which 
the  streets  of  republican  Paris  teem 
are  such  as  those  who  have  only 
known  the  dty  in  its  kingly  garb  have 
never  witnessed. 

What  was  the  aspect  of  Paris  for- 
merly on  one  of  those  bright  cham- 
pagne-like spring  days,  when  the 
Fm»ian  butterflies  of  all  dasses,  the 
bumble  gray  moth  as  the  sparkling 
tiger-fly,  came  forth  to  sun  them- 
suves  in  the  golden  air  ?  There 
were  crowd»— but  listless,  easy,  care- 
less crowds,  that  sauntered  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  tumed  back  they 
knew  not  why— crowds  of  beings 


who  ran  over  each  other,  and  almost 
over  themselves,  as  they  flattered 
hither  and  thither,  enjoying  the 
brightness  of  the  sky  without  ren- 
dering  themselves  any  reckoning  of 
their  enjoyment.  IDiere  are  still 
crowds  in  the  streets ;  but  do  longer 
listless,  easy,  cardees  crowds.  Ttey 
form  in  large  groups,  and  knots,  aaid 
cireles  on  ua  pavement,  and  aa  street 
comers,  and  at  the  entranee  of  gal- 
leries and  passages ;  and,  from  tiie 
midst  of  the  mass,  if  you  can  get 
near  enough  to  hear,  comes  the  aouid 
of  haranguing  or  of  disputing.  £acii 
group  is  an  alfretco  club  in  wfaiiA 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  lajge 
are  being  diaensaed ;  and  round  abovt 
is  ever  a  daric  munnuting, 
rumour,  and  a  ferment — and 
times  minor  disputants  break 
the  parent  knot;  and  presentij  tihey 
form  a  nudeas  for  a  fresli  eaciRiilB^ 
crowd ;  and  another  grcNqp  taksa  i^ 
its  standing;  and  a  great 
of  politicising  knots  drops  its 
which  tiius  take  root  up  and 
the  Boulevards,  for  and  wide,  untQ 
the  whole  long  avenue  is  plaaied 
with  separate  little  circles  of  dii^M- 
tants  or  spouters.  Here  a  weD- 
dressed  man  assures  hia  nnknowa 
auditors  that  the  arbitrary  and  dea- 
potic  measures  of  an  obnoxio«&  Min- 
ister of  the  interior  destroy  aU  eoafi- 
dence,  and  prepare  the  rain  of  the 
country,  witii  the  fear  of  another 
Rdgn  of  Teiror :  there  a  wotkaaaa  on 
a  bench,  with  violent  gestare  and  ha- 
flamed  countenance,  dedares  theat  liie 
salvation  of  the  republic,  one  wmA 
indivisible,  hangs  upon  the  despetiai 
— he  gives  it  another  name — of  Ae 
same  Minister  of  the  Interior  far 
the  time  bdng,  the  hero  of  the  people 
But  Uunk  not  that  the  hkm»  ia  san- 
dered  from  the  firook-ooat,  or  the 
varnished  boot  from  the  douted  shoe. 
Here  you  see  a  young  HfS^taU  of  tlie 
Faubourg  St  Gemiam,  hia  legiti- 
mist prindples  and  his  <dd  djnufldc 
hopes  pmdenUy  conoealed  b^uid  the 
axiom,  *^All  for  France!  Praaigms 
awmttouit^^  discusdng  amicably  a 
knotty  point  about  deotions,  or  the 
measures  of  the  Provisl(mal  Govern- 
ment, with  an  unshaved  artiaan  in 
a  smock :  and  look !  they  are  of  one 
mind — or  apparently  so — and  Che 
kid-gloved  hand   grasps  the  ro«^. 
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caUons^  toO-hardened  palm.      Here 
again  a  good  baurgeou^  a  shopkeeper, 
in  his  imifonB  as  a  National  Guard, 
the  grocer  of  your  street  comar  may- 
be, holds  Mmsieur  the   ex-Ck>aiit, 
Ms  enstomer,  by  the  batton,  to  de- 
velop his  last  republican  scheme  for 
tiie  certain  remedy  of  the  financial 
crisis.    A  little  farther  on,  a  dark- 
browed  man,  in  a  ragged  coat,  with 
a  trieokxr  cockade,  scarcely  conceal- 
ing tiie  Uood-red    ribbon  beneath, 
declares  to  a  knot  of  young  school* 
boys,  that  the  only  vaiAhod  to  ayert 
tiie  general  misery  is  by  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  yile  ridi ;  but  meets  with 
little  sympathy,  and  goes  away  scowl- 
ing, as  if  he  thought  that  his  time 
wonld  yet  come.    And  here  again  a 
gaauM^  a  yery  child,  with  his  snub 
nose  insolently  cocked  in  the  air,  his 
salne  bound  abont  his  body,  and  his 
mnj^Bt  on  his  arm — for  he  jnst  comes 
fiom  keying  guard — Is  heading  forth 
upon  the  interests  of  the  Republic  to 
ft  red-fiaoed,  muatached  old  gentle- 
Bian,  who  looks  like  an  oild  genoni ; 
and  who  smileB  good-tempcredly  on 
the   urdua,  and   listens,  nntU  the 
yomig  patriot  thinks  pn>bably  that 
he  has  sufllciently  enlightened  ^^ gran- 
ny "  upon  the  art  of  socking  repub- 
lican eggs,  and  swaggers  off,  screech- 
ing Moiarir  pour  la  Patrie^  at   the 
top  of  his  shrill  voice.    And  around 
each  of  these  minor  centres  of  two 
suns  is  all  the  hemisphere  of  listening 
planets  and   satellites.      And  thus 
eyeiT  where  is  a  fusioB,  according 
to  the  best-e^blished  republican 
principles  of  4galit6i  and  no  great 
harm  done,  were  the  doctrine  to  .rest 
there-^every  wliere  ferment,  commo- 
taoB,  mnnnur,  movement.  But  the  old 
Pariaianyteieur,  with  |his  easily  satis^ 
fied  enriostty,  his  desultory  wander- 
isgB,  his  careless  movements-— and 
what  Parisian  of  the  street-crowds, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  had  not  former- 
ly more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Jhauiarf — is  gone  from  the  streets  of 
Paris.    A  dtizm  has  something  else 
to  do  than  flxmer:   he  fbels  aU  the 
weight  of  the  interests  (tf  the  country 
on  Ms  own  individual  shoulders ;  and 
he  has  no  time  now  but  for  making 
liarangaes,  on  which  the  weLEEure  of 
Prance  depends,  and  discussing  poli- 
tical or  social  questions,  equ^y  for 
the  welfare  of  all  humanity.     It  is 


wondetfiil  how  quickly  the  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 
But  fashion  and  contagion  work 
miracles. 

Cornel  look  at  this  picture  now. 
It  is  a  bright  moonlight  night.     The 
beams' of  the  full  moon  are  whitening 
the  long  line  of  elevated  columns  of 
the  Bourse.      In   the  large,  open, 
moonlit  p2ac0  before  it  are  crowds — 
every  where   crowds — in   isolated 
circles  again,  looking  like  dumps  of 
little  wo^ed  islands  in  a  ^tening 
lake.      Let  us  apinroach  one  of  the 
dariL  masses.     Li  the  midst  of  the 
ouxde  stands  a  yonng  feUow,  bare- 
headed, shakiog  his  fair  locks  about 
him  most  theatrically,  and  *^  baying 
at  the  moon.''    He  is  mounted  on  a 
tub,  or  some  such  tenq^rary  pidpit. 
His   arms   are  tossed  aloft   in  the 
moonlight  with  such  energy  that  we 
feel  convinced  he  £Emcies  himself  a 
second  Camille  Desmonlins  animat- 
ing the  Parisian  population  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  countiy.    We  get 
as  near  as  we  can,  and  we  now  catch 
his  words.     He  is,  in  truth,  har- 
anguing against  tyranny,   but   the 
tyranny  of  the  shopkeepers ;  and  he 
calls    npon   all   eUo^ens    and    true 
patriots  to  join  him  in  a  petition  to 
the  Government  for  the  dosing  of 
shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at 
twelve  o'dock,  instead  of  three  in 
the  aftemo(m  1    But  the  mass  aronnd 
does  not  seem  to  catch  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  I  see  none  of  those  shift- 
ing li^ts  in  the  ehiaro-abseuro  of  the 
crowdTthat  would  indicate  one  of 
those  electric  movements  that  fall 
upon  popular  masses,  under  tiiie  influ- 
ence of  inspiration.     Now,  he  cries, 
'*  Vioe  ia  HqntbHpiel  citizens,  friends, 
let  us  to  the  Faubourg  6t  Antoine  I '' 
—  the  *  workman's    quarter,   where 
^NAitev  are  generally  cooked  up.    But 
no  one  seems  inclined  to  follow  him 
into  that  distant  re^on^  in  ordw  to 
get  np  a  shop-shuttmg  insurrection ; 
smd  more  tiian  one  voice  caUs  out, 
^^pbu  sauventi "  or,  Angtioe^  ^^  I  wish 
you  may  get  it  I " 

Cornel  here  is  another  picture. 
The  night  this  time  is  dark  and  drizzly. 
Upon  the  pavement  of  the  now  naked 
flower -market,  beneath  the  quiet 
Mostly  white  waUs  of  the  Madeleme, 
stand  thick  groups  of  men :  there  are 
somehnndredsofthmn— fiomeindoaks> 
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some  in  thick  coats,  some  with  thdr 
hats  slouched  down  npon  their  brows, 
all  wearing,  in  their  several  patches 
of  mnrmnnng  forms,  an  ur  of  conspi- 
racy, which  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  sombre  and  inclement  state  of  the 
night.  And  conspiratora  they  are — 
but  bold-faced  conspirators  in  the  face 
of  a  dripping  heaven.  In  republican 
Paris,  however,  there  is,  as  ye/,  no 
police  to  prevent  conspiracy :  and  in 
this  instance  the  plotters  are  not  con- 
spiring against  republican  France,  but 
against  monarchies  and  empii*es.  The 
dusky  forms  are  those  of  the  German 
democrats,  who  are  holding  a  desultory 
council  for  the  raising  of  a  German 
army  to  go  and  conquer  the  liberties  of 
the  great  German  republic  they  in- 
tend to  found.  To-morrow  their  ad- 
dress to  the  **  citoyens  Frangais,^^  calling 
on  them  to  lend  arms  and  give  money 
towards  the  recruitment  of  their  force, 
will  be  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  In  a 
day  or  two  a  few  hundreds  will  be  oiT, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  they  are 
to  mix  their  own  republican  leaven  of 
sourness  into  all  the  freshly  baked 
German  constitutional  governments, 
and  proclaim  their  republic  wherever 
they  go.  They  are  talking,  in  this 
bigger  group,  not  only  of  '*  breaking 
tyrant-chains, "  but  of  "  wreathing 
laurels  for  their  own  brows." 

Think  not  also  that  the  Boulevards 
retain  thefa*  glittering  aspect  of  rich 
decorated .  shops,  teeming  with  the 
luxury  of  colour  and  gilding  as  before. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  financial 
crisis,  and  misery  and  want  are  in- 
creasmg  daily.  Trade  has  ceased  with 
the  want  of  confidence ;  ruin  has  fallen 
on  many;  workmen  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  shop-boys  turned  adrift 
in  hundreds  upon  the  streets ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  "  roasted  lai-ks"  all  ready 
for  hungry  mpuths,  and  "  showers  of 
gold"  which  the  Government  promises 
as  about  to  fall  from  the  heaven  of  the 
republic  upon  the  working  classes,  it 
is  not  only  on  the  faces  of  the  trades- 
people at  their  shop-doors,  or  behind 
the  mockery  of  their  plate-glass  win- 
dows, that  there  is  impressed  a  gloom, 
but  upon  the  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  seek  work  and  cannot 
find  it,  and  who  wander  up  and  down 
with  hanging  heads,  or  while  away 
their  weary  hours  in  lounging  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  disputing  groups. 


See  1  how  many  shops  are  shut  I  See  I 
how  sadly  the,  placard  of  "  boutique  a 
huetj^^  upon  the  closed  doors,  meets 
the  eye  at  every  ten  steps,  and  tells  a 
tale  of  bankruptcy  \  how  many  rows 
of  dismal  shutters,  like  coffin-lids  erect 
npon  their  ends,  give  by  day  to  the 
streets  that  funereal  look  they  for* 
merly    only   gave    by    night ;    and 
chalked  upon  these  shutters  are  stiU 
the  words--"  armes  domUs  aupaipU^ 
a  StiU  remaining  sowtenxr  of  the  days 
of  tumult,  disorder,  and  bloodshed, 
when  every  house  in  Paris  was  scrawl- 
ed over  by  the  same  announcement, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  forcible  entiy 
of  the  mob  into  private  dwdlings  to 
carry  off  defensive  weapons.      K  we 
step  aside  into  one  of  those  monster- 
shops,  with  their  vast  corridors,  and 
avenues,   and   galleries,   and  stair- 
cases, which  latelv  were  so  crowded 
that  it  was  difficult  for  customers  to 
be  served  even  by  the  hundred  commis 
within,  what  a  scene  of  desert  listless- 
ness  meets  our  eyes !  There  is  scarce  a 
solitary  customer  who  wanders  amongst 
their  long  galleries,  vainly  draperied 
and  beshawled  with  all  the  rich  won- 
ders of  modem  manufacture.     The 
weary-looking  shop-boys,  the  few  that 
remain,  ruji  out  of  breath  £ix>m  one  end 
of  a  long  gallery  to  another  to  get 
what  you  want,  for  they  have  now 
several  departments  of  the  establish- 
ment mider  their  care.   There  is  not  a 
trace  here  of  Paris  as  it  was. 

Come  out  in  the  streets  again! 
What  has  become  of  the  bright  look 
they  wore?  There  are  no  longer  the 
heues  toilettes  of  the  last  Parisian 
fashion — ^no  gay  dresses,  or  but  a  scan- 
ty, worn-out,  tawdry  show — ^none  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  rich  Paris. 
A  few  elegants^  it  is  true,  familiar 
faces,  may  be  still  met  upoa  their  fbr- 
mer  lounging  haunts  on  the  Boule- 
vards ;  but  they  are  few,  and  their 
varnished  boots  even  have  a  dull 
lustreless  look,  that  is  perfectly  sym- 
paUietical  with  the  general  gloom. 
Several,  certainly,  may  be  met  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  but 
with  such  an  altered,  any  thing  but 
'^  lion"-like  mien,  that  you  do  not  re- 
cognise them  at  first,  and  cut  half  your 
best  acquaintances.  The  equipages 
which  rormerly  dashed  hither  and 
thither  over  the  pavement,  are  now 
rar<B  aves  in  the  streets ;  and  the  few 
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who  exhibit  thus  openly  their  supe- 
rior wealth  have,  for  the  most  part, 
considered  it  advisable  to  haye  the 
armorial  bearings  upon  the  pannels  of 
their  yehicles  painted  oyer.  Most 
of  the  npper  classes  have  pnt  down 
their  carriages,  and  sold  or  sent 
away  their  horses.  The  nnfortn- 
nate  "rich,"  however,  are  in  sad 
straits ;  if  they  show  themselves  en 
voOitre^  while  their  humbler  neigh- 
bours walk  on  foot,  they  may  stand 
a  chance,  in  the  new  realm  of  "  ega" 
Ide,"  of  having  theur  ears  saluted  with 
the  menacing  cry  of  ^''h  basics  aristo- 
crates— h  bas  les  riches  /"  if  they  re- 
strict their  expenses  and  reduce  their 
establishments,  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  seriously  denounced  as  favour- 
ers of  the  "  conspiration  de  Veconomie^^^ 
which  they  are  supposed  to  form  in 
order  to  injure  the  republic  by  refus- 
ing to  spend  their  money.  Where  the 
people  are  lords  and  masters,  the  upper 
classes  have  evidently  a  far  haraer 
game  to  play,  and  much  less  tolerance 
to  expect,  than  in  the  contrary  rule. 
In  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  then,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  Paris  as  it  was. 

How  looks  the  scene?  There  are 
plenty   of  iU-dressed   men   moving 
about  with  anxious  faces :  the^  are 
the  hungry  crew  from  the  provmces, 
come  to  solidt  places  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  snatch  what  morsel  of 
the  cake   they  can  in   the  general 
scramble.  They  may  be  known  by  the 
aze  of  their  tricolor  cockades,  and 
streaming  ribbons  at  their  button- 
hole; for  they  think  it  necessary  to 
proclaim,  as  flauntingl^  as  they  can, 
by  symbol,  the  repubhcan  principles 
whidb,  they  suddenly  find  out,  always 
and  from  all  times,  although  unknown 
to  themselves,  animated  their  souls. 
And  Houses  there  are  in  plenty,  as  of 
course.  They  are  the  kings  of  the  day, 
and  they  are  not  yet  chary  of  their 
royal  persons,  or  tired  of  exhibiting 
the  consciousness  of  their  royalty  in 
the  streets.  Some  of  these  braioes  citoy- 
ens  have  got  far  beyond  the  compa- 
rison, "  drunk  as  a  lord" — they  are 
«*  drunk  »a  an  emperor :"  and  with 
their  ideas  of  aristocratic  power,  and 
their  maxim  of  "  all  for  us,  and  no- 
thing for  nobody  else, "  why  should 
they  not  be  ?  Besides,  as  they  choose 
to  have  much  pay  and  no  work,  how 
could  tiiey  better  employ  their  time? 


The  uniforms  of  the  National  Guards 
are  now  almost  more  numerous  than 
the  frock-coat  and  round  hat ;  and 
though  so  fallen  from  their  high  estate 
before  the  frowning  demonstration  of 
the  people^  these  former  soi-disant  de- 
fenders of  the  liberties  of  th^h:  country 
assert  a  certain  predominance  in  the 
aspect  of  the  moving  scene.  Where  so 
lately  arms  were  never  seen,  having 
been  strictly  prohibited  by  orders  of  the 
police,  now  pass  by  you,  at  all  times, 
bands  of  armed  men,  in  tolerably  rag- 
ged attire,  or  en  blouse,  with  muskets 
on  theh:  arms,  their  white  sword  and 
cartouche  belts  crossing  their  breasts, 
and  little  bits  of  card-paper  stuck  in 
their  caps.   These  are  small  battalions 
of  the  newly  recruited  garde  mobile-r^ 
recruited  d^iefly  from  the  idle  reftise 
of  the  people  ;   and  as  they  march 
hither  and  thither  continually,  they 
seem  still  to  have  a  faint  idea  that 
they  are  obeying  orders  from  their 
officers:  but  how  long  this  fancy  of 
obedience  and  discipline  will  be  still 
entertained  among  them,  is  a  very 
ticklish  question.    Some  of  them  are 
standing  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  the 
government    buildings    and    public 
offices,  in  lieu  of  the  soldibrs  of  the 
line  that  formerly  met  your  eye  there. 
Here  again,  before  the  Hotel  de  la 
Marine,   are   a  few   sturdy-looking 
sailors,  the  most  honest  in  phynog- 
nomy  of  most  of  the  individuals  you 
meet;  and  with  their  blue  dresses, 
and  ribbon-bound  glazed  hats,  give 
a  new  feature,  and  not  an  unpictur- 
esque  one,  to  the  street  scene.    A  few- 
soldiers  still  roam  about  in  desultory 
manner ;  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
wiU  not  allow  of  any  armed  force  but 
their  own  within  the  walls  of  Paris ; 
and  they  have  a  debauched  demora- 
lised look  that  they  wore  not  of  old ; 
for  they  no  longer  obey  orders,  wan-  • 
der  about  at  will,  and  return  to  their 
barracks  only  when  they  want  to  be 
fed.    Without  seeking  for  any  marked 
republican  fashion,  there  may  be  tiius 
found  sufficient  change  in  the  outwafd 
attire  of  the  general  throng  to  show 
at  once  that  you  are  in  the  streets  of 
republican  Paris,  and  not  Paris  as  it 
was.    And  yet,  specimens  of  the  fan- 
tastic republican  attire  of  a  gone-by 
time,  the  recollections  of  which  few, 
one  would  think,  would  wish  to  recall, 
are  not  altogether  wanting.    A  few 
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boimetB  rouges^ — ^the  Phrygian  caps  of 
liberty, — ^with  tricolor  cockades  on 
one  side,  startle  the  eye  sometimes : 
some  adventorons  female  of  the  lovrer 
classes  crosses  yonr  path  now  and 
then  with  a  simiiar  coiffwre,  and  in  a 
tricolor  dress  of  red,  blae  apron,  and 
white  collar;  and  here  and  there  a 
tricok>r-bedecked  fellow,  with  a  £eui- 
ner  in  his  hands,  invites  yon  to  witness 
his  feats  of  republican  jngglery.  This, 
however,  is  the  mere  child's  play  that 
mocks  an  old  comedy, — ^an  old  tra- 
gedy, I  shonld  have  said.  Little  is  as 
yet  done  to  parody  that  fearfnl  epoch 
of  French  history :  people  do  not  even 
address  each  other  as  ^^  dtoyen  "  and 
*'  citoyenney  The  name  appears  only 
in  public  docnments.  What  King 
People  may  require,  when  it  feels 
more  fully  its  own  strength — ^what 
comedy,  or  what  tragedy,  of  old  times 
it  may  dioose  to  act  again,  remafais  to 
be  seen  upon  the  dark  and  gloomy 
page  of  the  future.  The  new-bom 
giant  only  stretches  his  arms  as  yet, 
and  crushes  a  fly  or  two  in  sport;  as 
yet  he  scarcely  knows  his  awful  power. 
Now  listen  to  the  street-cries  in  the 
formerly  orderly  tiioronghfares  of  the 
capital.  What  an  incessant  screech- 
ing of  voices, — rough,  shrill,  clear,  and 
husky — ^fills  the  ahr,  and,  if  not  deafens, 
tears  the  ears.  From  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning  until  after  midnight, 
the  hoarse  screaming  ceases  not  in  the 
streets.  Wo  betide  the  nervous  and 
impressionable  I  they  are  sure  to  go 
to  bed  nightly  with  a  headach.  All 
this  eardrum-rending  clamour  has  re- 
ference only  to  one  object  of  all, — ^that 
of  the  necessary  daily  food  of  republi- 
can Paris — of  the  newspapers.  Their 
name  now  is  legion.  With  one  am- 
bitious exception,  all  the  old  estab- 
lished newspapers  are  submerged  in 
this  deluge  of  republican  prints.  We 
have  now  two  or  three  "  Republiques^'''' 
'' La  Reforme,"  ^  La  Libertd;'  '' Le 
SahU PubKc,''  ''La  voixdu  PeupU;' 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  other 
"  voices"  besides,  including  ''La  voix 
dea  Femmes ; "  for  the  milder  sex  al- 
ready lifts  its  voice  still  more  fiercely 
if  possible  than  the  ruder.  But  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  the  demons  in  a  fantastic 
poet's  "  mftmOy'*  as  all  the  titles  of 
the  newrepubUcan  newspapers  that 
howl  around  one  in  the  distracted 


streets  of  Paris,  nereis  one,  as  was 
before  said,  that  is  screeched  more 
noisily,  more  assiduausiy,  more  stnrfi* 
ly,  than  all  the  others;  and  the  soonds 
of  its  hawking  ring  long  in  the  ean 
after  the  streets  have  been  1^  and 
even  pursue  the  bewildered  street- 
wanderer  to  his  bed,  and  in  bis  dreams. 
It  weighs  in  weight  of  n(M8e  aganst 
all  the  other  papers  of  Paris  takot  in 
the  mass.  listen  f  What  do  von 
hear?  Nothing  but  .^^  Demat^dez  la 
Pressed'  ''LaPatrier'  ^  JMmamdez 
la  Premer'  "La  voix  da  CAifif/" 
"Demandex  la  Prestef'  ''Xa  vrm 
Democraur'  "Denumdez  la  Prene  !^ 
and  so  on  to  the  ^^craekof  doom.*" 
It  is  the  joumid  of  an  intrigniDg'  man, 
of  strong  tense,  and  stronger  amba- 
tion,  who  has  not  yet  obtained  that 
power  at  which  he  grasps ;  but  as  the 
wh(rfe  paper  is  for  one  muj  it  will  be 
strange  if,  with  this  active  system  of 
living  puffing,  he  arrive  not  at  some 
great  phmacle,  or  fall  not  into  some 
deep  abyss.  Ears,  however,  wiD  get 
accustomed  to  the  cannon  of  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  but  the  harassed  spirit  gets 
not  easily  accustomed  to  the  bodfly 
assaults  of  every  moment.  At  evesy 
step  newspaper-venders  obstruct  yoar 
path,  rushing  down  upon  you  like 
cab-drivers  in  the  streets  of  Naples : 
the  thousand  rival  sheets  of  printed 
paper  are  flared  in  yonr  face,  tfamst 
into  yonr  hand,  forced  into  yoor 
bosom,  ten  at  a  time,  with  the  aeooin- 
panying  howl  of  ^*  only  a  mm  A— Hsnly 
five  centifMS  I " 

Suppose  that,  for  a  moment — ^a  bold 
supposition! — ^you  have  esci^ied  finom 
the  attacks  <A  these  invading  hordes 
of  republican  journalism,  you  must 
not  fancy  that  yonr  future  patii  is  na- 
obstmcted.  Of  course,  in  repuMican 
Paris,  a  street-police  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  frightful  of  tyran- 
nies ;  universal  license  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Besides  the  politicising  and 
haranguingcrowds  already  mentioned, 
your  course  is  hemmed  by  oonnfleas 
others.  Here  is  a  juggler — there  a 
quack-doctor^-there  a  monkey — bevs 
a  pamphlet-vender ;  and  each  has  its 
thick  encircling  throng  of  idlers  around 
it.  And,  alas !  how  many  there  are 
who  have  now  no  business  but  to  idle. 
The  thickest  crowd,  perhaps,  is  round 
a  long-haired  meagre  fellow,  who  is 
crying  "  Les  crimes  de  Latiis  PhU^ipc, 
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etks  QuassmatB  qu^iia  commM-^-HMUfor 
two  $ousr^  to  an  admiring  and  ap- 
plauding throng  of  the  lowest  classes. 
Saaie  better  feelings  monnnr  at  this 
naeless  ass's  kick  at  the  dead  lion ;  bat 
they  are  few.  Move  on  I  There  is 
another  obstnicting  crowd  before  a 
host  of  caricatures  on  the  walls; 
of  course,  they  are  all  directed  against 
«« Lonis  File^Tite,"  as  he  is  termed, 
and  his  accolyte  "Coit-sot."  There 
Is  a  rare  lack  of  wit  in  them,  be  they 
allegorical,  ^ical,  or  fancifol;  bat 
ihey  are  sure  to  attract  a  gaping  and 
a  laughing  throng.  More  on  again, 
if  you  can  I  Yoa  find  two  or  three 
Aommes  du  peupk,  in  bhwea^  planted 
before  yon,  who  cry,  authoiitatiyely, 
and  wiUiout  budging  themselves  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left — '^  Ftntes  pktce^ 
jkMii  (fe  Dieu  I "  And  yon,  of  course, 
make  room ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to 
rererence,  yon  will  take  off  your  hat 
to  them  too ;  for  these  are  your  lords 
and  masters, — ^what  say  I?  your 
kings!  and  no  autocrat  was  ever  more 
deapotically  disposed.  Move  on  again, 
if  you  can  1  Yoa  will  stamble  over 
the  ooontless  b^gars  stretched  across 
the  pavement,  or  squatting  in  gipsy- 
like groups,  or  thrusting  wounds  and 
flOTesintoyourface.  Many  there  may  be 
real  sufferers  from  the  present  misery, 
Imt  the  most  are  of  the  got*up  species. 
It  is  now  the  beggars'  saturnalia ;  they 
keep  high  holiday  in  the  streets.  The 
people  nave  cried  ''  A  baa  ks  munici" 
jpoMg  -a  b(u  k$  sergents  de  vilkr^ 
Those  execrable  monsters,  the  agents 
of  a  tyrannical  power,  have  been 
driven  away,  if  not  massacred,  in  the 
last  ^^ three  glorious  days:"  and  the 
people  want  no  police, — ^^  the  great, 
the  magnanimous,  the  generous,  the 
virtuous,"  as  the  Government  calls  it 
in  its  proclamations. 

Try  to  move  on  once  more !  Before 
the  walls,  all  plastered  with  handbills 
of  every  kind,  are  again  throngs  to  read 
aad'comment.  On  every  vacant  space  of 
■wall,  at  every  comer,  are  posted 
countless  addresses  and  advertise- 
ments. The  numerous  white  bills  are 
decrees,  proclamations,  addresses,  and 
lepuhlican  bulletins  of  the  Provisional 
Oovemment,  all  headed  with  those 
awiiil  words,  "  Eqntblique  Franqaise^^' 
which  make  many  a  soul  sink,  and 
fiicken  many  a  heart,  with  the  remem- 
brance of  a  feaiM  time  gone  by.  And 


decrees  there  are  which  huny  on  the 
subversion  of  all  the  previously  ex- 
isting social  edifice,  without  reor- 
ganising in  the  place,  destroying  and 
yet  not  boildlng  anew ; — and  proclam- 
ations more  autocratic  and  despotic,  in 
the  announcement  of  the  reign  of  re- 
publican liberty,  than  ever  was  mo- 
narchic ordinance ; — ^and  addresses  to 
the  people,  coached  in  vagae  declama- 
tion, telling  these  rulers  of  the  day, 
^^  Ottt,  peupkl  hi  ea  grtrnd^^Hmij  tu  es 
brave — oui,  tu  es  magnanime — out,  iu 
€8  genereux — owi,  tu  es  beau  I  ^^  with  an 
odious  flattering  such  as  the  most  sla- 
vering courtier  never  ventured  to  be*- 
stow  upon  the  most  incensed  despot ; 
— ^and  bulletins  declaring  France  at 
the  pinnacle  of  gloiy,  and  happiness, 
and  pride — ^the  object  of  envy  and  imi- 
tation to  all  people.  Private  ad- 
dresses from  individuals  or  republican 
bodies  there  are  also  innumerable,  in 
the  same  sense ;  until  one  expects  to 
see  angels^  wings  growing  behind  the 
backs  of  every  bkntse^  forming  harmo- 
nious contrast  with  the  black  unshaven 
faces.  Bat  we  are  far  firom  being  at 
the  end  of  the  long  lines  of  handbills, 
that  give  Paris  the  look  of  a  city  built 
up  of  printed  paper.  Here  we  have 
announcements  of  dubs — ^the  mUk  e 
tre  noisy  mistresses  that  court  the 
fascinating,  seductive,  splendid  Don 
Juan  of  a  Bepublic ;  there  are  four  or 
five  in  every,  quarter  of  the  town, 
almost  in  every  street.  And  then  come 
thQir  prof essions  defoi;  and  then  their 
addresses  to  the  people,  and  their  ap- 
peals, and  their  counsels  to  the  Gro  vern- 
ment,  and  their  last  resolutions,  and 
their  fature  intentions— say,  their  fu- 
ture exactions.  Most  greet  the  faU  of 
the  social  edifice  with  triumph;  but 
few,  if  any,  let  you  know  how  they 
would  reconstruct  anew :  some  boldly 
state  their  object  to  be  ^^  the  enlighten- 
ment of  a  well-intentioned  but  igno- 
rant Government,  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  instruct :  "  others  caU  down  ^^  the 
celestial  vengeance,  and  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  on  their  head,  if  ever 
they  should  deceive  or  lead  astray 
the  peoi^."  Here  again  we  have  peti- 
tions to  Government,  and  demands, 
and  remonstrances  fh>m  individuals 
or  small  bodies  —  delegates,  they 
tell  you,  of  the  people's  rights; — some 
wild  and  inflammatory,  some  vision- 
ary to  the  very  seventh  heaven  of 
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political  rhapsody,  but  all  flattering 
to  the  PeupU  Sauverain^  whose  voice 
is  the  vaix  de  Dim!  Here  again  we 
have  whole  newspapers  pasted  on  the 
walls,  with  articles  calling  npon  the 
people  to  take  arms  again,  since  their 
first  duty  to  their  country  is  **  mis- 
trust."  Now  a  proposition  to  tax  the 
revennes  of  the  rich  in  a  progressiye 
proportion  of  one  per  cent  for  every 
fortune  of  a  thousand  francs,  two  for 
every  two  thousand,  fifty  for  every 
fifty  thousand,  *^  and  so  on  progres- 
sively,"— ^without  stating,  however, 
whether  those  who  possess  a  revenue 
of  a  hundred  thousand  fiimcs  are  to 
pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  or  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  possess  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  Now,  a  menacing 
call  upon  the  Grovemment  to  perform 
their  duty  in  exacting  the  dis- 
goi^ment  of  that  vile  spoliation  of 
the  nation,  the  indemnity  granted  to 
the  emigrants  at  the  Bestoration,  as 
belonging  to  the  people  alone.  Here 
again  are  numerous  addresses  and 
appeals  from  and  to  aU  foreign  demo- 
crats in  Paris — Germans,  Belgians, 
Italians,  Poles — calling  for  meetings, 
and  begging  the  "  braves  FranqaU  " 
to  give  them  arms  and  money  to  go 
and  conquer  the-  rn>ublics  of  their 
respective  countries  by  force.  Here 
agun,  other  notices  from  all  trades, 
and  companies,  and  employments, 
appointing  meetings  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  their  partie; 
tailors,  caf(&-waiters,  bootmakers,  cAo- 
ri^€$  of  theatres,  gem  de  mauonf, 
(servants,)  even  to  the  wandering 
hawkers  <m  the  public  ways,  and 
lower  still,  all  wanting  to  complain  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
restndnt  laid  on  thefar  free  rights. 
Here  again,  proposals  for  congratn- 
latoiy  addresses,  and  felicitations  to 
the  Government,  from  all  manner  of 
various  representatives  of  nations 
resident  in  Paris.  Here  again,  ten  or 
twelve  solitary  voices  of  brenee  cUov" 
<fit,  proposing  infallible  remedies  for 
the  doctoring  of  the  financial  crisis. 
Here  again,  advertisements,  in  re- 
publican phrase,  recommending  to  the 
^^ctjtoyennef,"  ^' now  that  the  hour  is 
come,  to  take  up  their  carpets,"  some 
especial  wax  for  their  floora ;  or  re- 
minding the  '*  CUoyeM  Gardes  Na- 
tionauz^^^  that,  "in  this  moment  of 
the  awakening  of  a  country's  glory. 


when  th^  watdi  over  the  interests  of 
France,  and  are  indefatigable  la  pa- 
trolUng  the  streets  of  the  capital,'^  tbe 
cUoyen  *  *  so  and  so  *'  will  cat  their  oqtbb 
with  cheapness  and  easel  And  all 
these  are  pasted  about  in  ooBflsed 
pell-mell;  all  are  headed  with  tlM  ne- 
cessary ''  Vive  la  RepmbUqumt''  Woa- 
der  then  not,  at  the  tiiick  crowds  aboBt 
these  documents,  all  treatmg  of  a 
country's  weal,  all  annoondng  Botat 
new  and  sttftlingdesign,  all devovicd 
by  eager  eyes.  Wo  betide,  however, 
the  dioyen  who  may  leave  \iB  boose 
door  closed  for  a  whole  day  \ — he  will 
find  it  barricaded  with  plastered  paper 
from  top  to  bottom  on  the  morrow;  or 
the  shopkeeper  who  may  lie  too  kog 
a-bed— it  will  be  adiiBcnlt  task  for  bifli 
to  take  down  his  placarded  shntteis: 
and'both  will  stand  a  chance  of  eettiiiv 
hooted  for  venturing  to  disfMace  a 
printed  paper  headed  with  tin  talia- 
manicworas,  proclaiming  indiridaal 
libert>y  of  person  and  opinkn.  N» 
tyranny  like  a  mob  tyrant,  I  titnr. 

4piti;pof  of  advertisements,  tiiep^y- 
biUs  will  no  less  startie  the  andeBl 
hahitudot  Paris,  man  he  noir  i^Qp 
to  return  to  his  old  haunts..  The 
names,  formerly  so  fruniliar  to  Us 
eyes,  are  ffone  in  many  instsnoeBL  Tte 
old  Academie  de  Mnaqae  Is  now  tfce 
Thetoe  de  la  Nation ;  the  Tb^iftie 
Fran^ais,  the  Th^dtre  de  la  BepalK 
lique;  theXh^fttreduPalaisBogral,  the 
Th^fttre  Montansier.  In  this  ooafii- 
sion  he  wOl  be  still  more  coaloraded 
by  the  compoeiti<Niof  the  bills:  eyeiy 
where  the  announcement  of  patriotic 
songs  and  chorusses,  song  between 
the  dx^tA^-atbpropas  pieces,  allegorical 
or  historical— of  titles  such  as  ^  Xcs 
Barricades,''  Les  Trais  Jtonotewwif,* 
''LesFOUsde la  Liberie;''' La Btw- 
hitionJFyangaise;"  and8ofiNrth,throogk- 
out  all  the  theatres  m  Paris.  Even 
in  the  ex-Th^fttre  Franeais  he  wfil 
scarcely  trust  his  astonished  ejes  to 
see  that  ^*  MademoiseUe  Bachelw9 
sing  the  MarseUkase  between  the 
acts."  Ohl  theatre-loving  old  Ac 
of  Paris,  you  wiU  think  that  yonr 
have  gone  astray,  and  that  your : 
are  decdving  you  I  The  new : 
of  streets  wul  no  less  bewilder  your 
mind.  All  that  smacked  of  royalty,  or 
dynasty,  or  monardiie  history  have 
already  republicanised  themsdves,  as 
is  the  old  wont  of  Paris  streets  uadet 
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eveiy  change  of  goveniment:  there 
are  many  that  have  long  since  for* 
gotten  all  the  hundred  and  one  names 
that  they  have  already  borne.  Then 
yoa  will  know  how  to  pity  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  nnlncky  man  who 
lived  in  the  Rne  Royale  St  Honor^. 
On  going  out  in  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  Febmary,  he  found  unexpect- 
edly that  he  lived  in  theBue  de  la 
Bepubllque.  Well,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  that ;  but  the  Bue  Bambu- 
teaa  had  already  claimed  this  glorious 
title ;  so  the  Bue  Boyale  had  to  make 
shift  with  that  of  the  Bue  de  la  Be- 
volntion.  But  now  came  a^in  another 
prior  claim ;  and  the  ex-Bue  Boyale 
was  again  despoiled.  Now  it  has  no 
name  at  all :  and  the  poor  individual 
in  question,  as  far  as  his  durection 
goes,  might  as  well  live  in  the  ruins  of 
Faknyra. 

But  to  return  to  the  outward  aspect 
of  republican  Paris. 

Hark  I  what  a  noise  of  awkward 
drumming  I  and  see  1  a  host  of  men 
of  the  lower  dasses  comes  pouring 
down  the  street,  in  hundreds — ^nay, 
in  thousands.  Several  banners  are 
UMne  among  them :  they  shout  *^  Vive 
la  BqmbUqyeP*  and  sing  with  that 
utter  bold  disregard  of  time,  which, 
the  French  themselves  would  tcJl  yon, 
is  peculiar  only  to  supposed  unmu- 
sical England.  The  MarsdUaise  or 
the  now  so  popular  Mourir  pour  la 
Patriey  or  the  Ca  ira  of  fearfid  me- 
mory ;  and  interlard  then*  discor- 
dant eflbrts  at  chorus  with  screams  of 
**^h  ba»  ie$  ariUocraU$r^  Scarcely 
has  the  horde  rushed  past  you,  than 
there  comes  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  your  bndn  whirls 
with  the  unceasing  throngs.  Now  it 
18  a  troop  of  women,  banners  also  at 
their  head ;  now  again  a  long  line  of 
more  orderly,  and  better  dressed  men ; 
but  they  ciy  ^^  Vwe  le  Gouvemement 
PromsaireP*  Now  again  a  band  of 
rufSan  fellows,  with  the  howl  of  "  h 
bas  le$  richesl^  They  cross  your 
path  at  eveiy  step,  these  marching 
bands.  Sometimes  they  are  deputa- 
tions of  aU  the  different  trades,  or 
subdivisions  of  peculiar  branches  of 
handiworic — tiulors,  joiners,  scaven- 
gers, paviours,  sign-painters,  wet- 
nurses,  cooks,  and  so  forth,  as  fiur  as 
the  imaghiation  or  the  memory  can 
reach  in  enumeration,  andstUlfurther ; 


and  they  are  all  streaming  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  to  harangue  the  Pro- 
visional Government  on  their  several 
rights  and  wrongs,  desires  and  de- 
mands.    Sometimes  they  are  mere 
bands  promenading  for  the  sake  of 
promenading,  screeching  for  the  sake 
of  screeching,  and  making  demonstra- 
tions, because  whatever  is  theatrical, 
whatever  smacks  of  show  and  parade, 
whatever  gives  them  the  opportunity 
of  exhibition,  and  with  it  the  hope  of 
admiration,  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  people ;  or  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  will  not  work, 
although  the  Government  pays  them 
daily  with  the  country's  money.  Now 
comes  a  troop  of  would-be  Hungarian 
patriots,  in  tiieir  national  dress,  their 
attikuj  pelisses,  braided  pantaloons, 
singing  a  national  hymn — ^somewhat 
better  than  the  French,  by  the  way — 
flaring  about  banners,  and  getting 
up  all  sorts  of  Quixotic   theatrical 
manifestations,  lowering  their  banners 
in    mere    sport,    flourishing    them 
upon  others,   and  calling  upon  the 
manes  of  several  of  the  ^^  victims  of 
liberty  murdered  in  their  country^s 
cause."     These  are  specimens  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  of  the  frantic  de- 
scription, who,  after  carrying  felici- 
tations to  the  Provisional  Government 
in  the  name  of  then:  country,  are  now 
parading  the  streets  to  show  them- 
selves off.    Now  comes  again  a  long 
troop  of  youngfellows  in  light-coloured 
blouses^  bound  with  lacquered  leather 
belts  around  their  waists :  they  have 
broad  white  beavers  on  their  heads, 
mounted  by  black,  red,  and  yellow 
cocks'  feathers ;  and  they  bear  ban- 
ners of  bhick,  red,  and  gold — a  more 
picturesque  throng  than  Uiose  yon 
usually  meet.     The  colours  are  the 
colours  of  the  German  nationality: 
the  young  men  are  Grerman  patriots. 
Poor  deluded  young  fdlows!  their 
minds  hav«  been  excited  by  design- 
ing men ;  and  they  are  about  to  march 
off  to  Germany   *'to   conquer   the 
liberties  of  the  German   republic,", 
expecting  that  all  Grermany  is  to  rise 
again  at  their  puny  call,  and  at  the 
sound  of  that  magical  name  "  repub- 
lic."   They  have  been  begging  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  money,  of 
all  Paris ;  and  now,  with  the  slender 
succour  they  have  obtained^  they  go 
to  meet  their  &tes. 
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Bat  now  comes  a  fresh  marching 
mass  of  many  thousands,  with  the 
hsobI  accompanying  drams  and  ban- 
ners :  there  are  women  and  children 
among  the  throng — if  children  still 
tJiere  be  in  France,  when  every  orchin 
fancies  himself  a  man.  They  dis- 
tinguish themsdyes  firom  the  others 
by  the  tail  bare  poplar  stems,  they 
bear.  These  are  great  poetically  and 
symbolically-minded  patriots  df  the 
lower  classes,  who  are  bent  on  plant- 
ing trees  of  liberty  all  over  Paris. 
They  protest  that  tiieyare  folly  earn- 
ing the  pay  the  coontiy  gives  them, 
by  enacting  tiiese  wonderful  feats  for 
the  countiy's  good.  Their  delegates 
knock  at  house-doors,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  private  dwellings,  to 
beg — ^no  1  to  demand  contributions 
for  the  celebration  of  their  ^to;  and 
these  republican  feUs  are  of  every 
day  and  every  hour.  The  ancient 
hMhU  of  Paris  will  not  find  his 
capital  much  embellished  by  the  as- 
pect of  these  tall  unsighUy  bare  stems 
erected  at  eveiy  comer,  on  every 
square,  on  eveiy  vacant  space  of 
ground,  altETough  they  be  all  behung 
with  banners,  and  garlands,  and  tri- 
color streamers.  Let  us  follow  some 
of  these  immense  gaogs.  In  some 
instances  they  have  got  a  priest 
among  them  to  bless  their  patriotic 
JUei  and  the  poor  ecclesiastic  is 
dragged  along  with  them,  oft-times 
pale  and  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
the  unusual  ceremony  he  is  thus  vio- 
lently called  upon  to  perform.  Now 
Again  they  summon  the  whole  clergy 
of  some  rich  parish  church  to  come 
forth  in  cope  and  stole,  and  with 
incense  and  banner,  and  all  the  hund- 
red other  rich  accessories  of  the  pomp 
of  Catholic  ceremony,  to  bestow  the 
blessing  on  these  naked  emblems  of 
A  country's  naked  liberties,  and  pro- 
nounce a  political  sermon,  felicitating 
France  on  the  awakening  glories  of 
the  republic,  established  by  divine 
Providence  and  a  people's  might, 
before  the  poor  ragged  pole.  Some- 
times again  they  come,  fresh  witii 
triumphs,  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  they  have  constrained  one  or 
more  of  the  members  of  the  Fro- 
visional  Grovemment  to  accompany 
them — some  of  them  nothing  loth, 
when  popular  demonstrations  are  to 
be   theatrically  made — ^and  to  give 


vent  to  wonderful  speeches,  flsttfriag 
to  this  pec^e,  ^^  «t  ^nmd^  m  tmagm^ 
nime^  sigenemtx^  tibeasur  &C.  &e,y  as 
before,  as  every  day,  as  in  eveij  word 
Uiey  are  to  hear ;  all  which  flattering 
words  teach  them  how  their  ezoelr 
lence  is  ill  recompensed,  and  how  It 
ought  to  exact  still  moie.  Tliej  are 
now  at  woriL  with  more  wieaa  oc  this 
pomp,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  greater 
or  kisser  conoonrse  of  qpertaton. 
The  pavement  is  torn  vp :  a  hofe  is 
dug  in  the  street ;  tlietree  is  planted, 
pulled  np  to  its  elevation,  firvdy  fizad 
in  the  ground— althongfa,  bj  tiie  wmy, 
in  many  instanoes,  the  poor  tree  of 


liberty  looks  in  a  verytotteriof  i 
and  the  havock  oonunitted  in  the 
pavement  more  or  leas  repaired.  The 
acclamation  is  great :  8honta,ahiids« 
dies  rend  the  air :  the  religioaa  bene- 
diction is  over:  the  priests  haiTj 
away  as  quietly  aa  they  can:  the 
members  of  the  CiOvennMBS  ratieai, 
escorted  1^  a  deputation  of  dele- 
gates, after  an  oration:  andnoir  ti» 
ManeiUauty  or  the  Mmtnr  pom  Is 
JRotTM,  are  again  aeroeciied  la  dis- 
cwdant  choros,  amidst  the  h 
firing  ofif  of  gnns.  AUdajthe 
lasts  throuf^ut  the  cil/ :  to  a  late 
hour  of  night  the  firing  in  tke  air 
18  incessant.  Abanicade^sUMMaad 
poles  is  erected  round  the  praoioas 
emblem  of  liberty :  the  suiooDding 
honaea  are  constrained  l^  threata  i 
window-breaking  to  llhiwiinafci  in 
hononrof  King^People:  pitch  fireaare 
bright  at  each  ooner  of  the  banicnde : 
and  patriotic  boys,  who  devola  tiicaa 
selves  for  tiiieir  country^  weal,  are 
posted,  witii  muskets  on  am,  to  do 
sentry-dnty  ail  might  round  the  lie»* 
lest  any  andadoua  enenay  of  the 
country  ahould  compromlae  tlie  aafe|y 
of  the  republic  by  attempting  to  pofl 
down  one  of  the  many  hai^lrodla  of 
its  emblems  that  now  diafigne  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Again,  wbo  wgiahl 
recognise  his  old  Paris  in  tfaeae  I 
scenes,  or  in  tihe  night  plotniea, 
.faintly  sketched,  whkh  moet  hia  ^e 
at  every  turn?  When  these  nuiglity 
deeds  for  a  oonntnr^s  welfare  and  ^acf 
shall  come  to  end—when  Paria  ahafi 
have  been  all  so  be|Janted  tbat  it 
wiU  resemble  a  naked  finreat.  i^at 
great  feats  to  prove  thdr  aoal  is  he- 
half  of  Republican  Fnuiee  will  th^ 
next  invent?    ^'  Qfdvwra  vernT  m  a 
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faTonrite  French  proTerb.  Heayen 
grant  that  it  be  not  reversed,  aad  that 
*'*'  quiverra  ne  vara  pas  I" 

Bat  see  i  they  have  already  invented 
another  great  patriotic  amusement, 
Whenee  oome  tiioee  discordant  howl- 
Ings  ?  A  band  of  fellows  is  mshing 
np  and  down  the  Boulevards,  dragging 
along  a  bast  of  the  ex-Sjng,  by  means 
of  a  rope  ronnd  its  neck;  they  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  label,  '^Xoum  PhU^i^pe 
a  la  bmiemeP^  Seel  what  a  frantic 
delight  they  express  in  their  school- 
boy amusement.  How  wonderfully 
their  ferocioas  &ces  picture  forth 
^^  the  grand,  the  generous,  the  mag- 
nanimous, the  beaatifull'*  They 
flomrlsh  sticks  about  at  carriage 
windows,  with  the  cry  of  *'^  abas  Us 
rkhat  h  baa  leg  aristocratea  P^  and 
they  forcibly  turn  such  equipages  out 
of  their  royal  way,  if  their  path  be 
crossed  by  adventurous  coachmen. 
But  Off  yet  they  do  no  real  harm ;  and 
the  paofic  majority  is  hopeful  in  its 
force  to  restrun,  if  the  time  for  re- 
straint should  come. 

Now  again  comes  pouring  down 
from  the  Kue  du  Faubourg  St  Denis, 
another  host  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  howling  the  *^  Ca  IraJ*^  They 
have  got  a  great  placard  among  them, 
dedanng,  tiiat  if  their  landlords  do 
not  remit  to  them  their  rents,  for  two 
quarters  at  least,  they  will  burn  down 
tiieir  masters*  houses  over  their  heads : 
and,  unobstructed,  this  screeching 
mob  invades  the  streets.  But  this  is 
rather  too  much,  even  amidst  the 
license  due  to  King  People  in  Be- 
pnUicaa  Paris.  To-morrow  will  be 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  capital,  a 
notice  from  the  Prefet  de  Police, 
appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
mob  not  to  bum  houses,  and  contain- 
ing a  half-c<Hiceaied  under-current, 
but  an  under-current  only,  of  threat. 

Now  again  you  may  be  witness  to 
a  grotesque  scene  of  a  high  revolu- 
tionary tone.  We  are  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  Paris — the  colleges^  as  tiiey  are 
termed.  Suddenly  the  street  is  in- 
vaded by  several  hundred  boys  -:  they 
msh  along  uttering  hideous  vocifera- 
tions; before  them  flies  a  well-dressed 
middle-aged  man :  he  flies  as  if  for 
his  life,  and  is  pursued  by  showers  of 
stones  from  the  young  revolutionary 
insurgents.    This  flying  man,  these 


screaming  and  pursuing  children — 
what  a  lesson  there  is  in  it  1  Let  us 
catch  hold  of  one  of  the  little  urchins, 
and  ask  what  all  the  uproar  means. 
He  tells  us  that  the  object  of  all  his 
schoolboy  hate,  is  a  tyrant — a  tyrant 
like  Louis  Philij^;  and  that,  like 
Louis  Philippe,  they  are  driving  him 
forth  with  scorn.  ^^What  has  he 
done  then?"  we  ask.  ^^He  was  too 
strict,**  is  the  only  reply;  and  on 
rushes  again  the  young  revolutionist 
to  join  in  the  general  pursuit,  with  a 
big  oath,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vwe  la 
RepubUque!  a  bos  lee  tyransP^ 

Now  again,  late  in  the  evening, 
hurries  past  a  detachment  of  National 
Guards.  We  ask,  what  now  is  afloat 
in  a  city  where  eveiy  day  something 
new  and  startling  crosses  our  life*s 
path.  We  are  told  that  the  citizen 
troops  are  hastening  to  the  rescue  of 
a  newspaper  editor,  who  has  ventured 
to  write  articles  in  opposition  to  the 
Grovemment.  His  bouse  is  being 
stormed  by  an  angry  and  excited 
mob;  they  threaten  to  break  his 
presses,  if  not  bum  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. In  vain  he  meets  the  mob 
with  courage,  and  asserts  the  right  of 
that  ^^  liberty  of  opinion,**  which  the 
republic  has  proclaimed  as  one  of  its 
first  benefits.  He  is  not  listened  to. 
What  is  liberty  of  opinion,  or  any 
liberty,  in  the  sense  of  a  mob,  com- 
pared with  its  own  liberty  of  doing 
what  it  listeth?  They  advance  upon 
the  house  with  threatening  gesture — 
they  pour  in:  the  National  (xuards 
arrive,  and  a  scuffle  ensues.  With 
difficulty  the  mob  is  driven  back,  and 
sentinels  are  posted.  But  now  the 
crowds,  in  the  dim  night,  grow  thicker 
on  the  Boulevards  than  ever;  and 
violent  declamation  is  still  heard 
from  the  midst  against  the  man  who, 
whatever  be  his  real  ends  and  alms, 
has  the  courage  to  assert  an  opinion 
contrary  to  the  mass.  Partisans 
there  are,  for  and  against :  and  high 
words  arise,  and  threats  are  again 
proffered :  and  along  the  damp  night 
ak  comes  ever  the  murmur  of  many 
angry  voices  far  and  near :  and  the 
ramour  ceases  not,  the  crowd  disperse 
not.  And  in  the  distracted  city, 
where  was  firing,  and  shouting,  and 
singing,  and  drumming,  all  day,  there 
is  still  the  agitation  and  the  tunihlt 
long  and  late  into  the  night. 
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Bat  let  ns  take  a  tmn  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hotel  de  Vilie,  the 
seat  of  the  Grovernment ;  other  ifresh 
scenes  will  there  meet  onr  eyes. 

Daily  and  hourly  ponr  np  into^he 
open  space  before  the  fine  old  building, 
such  troops  of  dramming,  banner-bear- 
ing men  and  women  as  have  been 
before  described.  Sometimes  they  are 
deputations  from  thevarious  trades,  full 
of  all  sorts  of  grievances,  for  which 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Got- 
emment  are  expected  to  find  imme- 
diate remedy ; — sometimes  they  are 
bands  of  workmen,  all  couching,  under 
different  expressions,  the  demand  for 
much  pay  and  little  work ; — sometimes 
they  bear  addresses  from  various 
nations  all  speaking  in  the  name  of 
their  country,  which  probably  would 
disavow  them ; — sometimes  they  are 
delegates  from  the  thousand  and  one 
dubs  of  Paris,  who  all  choose  to  lay 
their  resolutions,  however  frantic  and 
impracticable  they  may  be,  before  the 
Government,  and  expect  to  impose 
upon  it  their  distracted  will ; — some* 
times  they  are  a  body  of  in^vidnals, 
who  have  got  some  fancy  for  a  remedy 
of  the  financial  crisis,  which,  of  course, 
unless  it  would  offend  them  bitterly,  the 
Government  is  expected  forthwith  to 
adopt.  Deputations,  addresses,  coun- 
sels, demands,  exactions, — they  must 
all  be  admitted,  they  must  all  be.heard, 
they  must  all  receive  flattering  pro- 
mises, that  probably  never  will,  and 
never  can  be  fulfilled.  Seel  they  come 
streaming  up  from  all  sides,  from 
streets  and  quays,  in  noisy  inundat- 
ing floods;  and  now  the  streams 
mingle  and  roar  together,  and  struggle 
for  precedence.  Generally,  delegates 
are  despatched  to  obtain  audiences  of 
the  persecuted  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  sometimes,  again,  some 
tired  minister  or  other  is  forced  to 
appear  in  front,  and  harangue  ^eir 
importunate  petitioners,  amidst  cries 
of ''  Vive  la  EqmbHmter  For  those 
who  dwell  upon  this  placCy  Paris 
must  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant revolution.  The  noise,  the 
tumult,  the  drumming,  the  shoutmg, 
the  murching  and  the  countermarch- 
ing, never  cease  for  a  moment. 

Seel  to-day  there  is  a  tumult  be- 
fore the  fa^e  of  the  old  buildmg. 
Battalions  of  National  Gaards  have 
marched  np,  without  arms,  to  protest 


against  a  despotic  and  arfaitnry 
ordinance  of  an  ambitioiiB  and  reck- 
less minister.  They  bring  up  tbex 
petition  as  thousands  of  oUier  depu- 
tations have  brought  up  theun ;  the 
square  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
lonff  militaiy*lo<^dng  lines  of  thdr 
uniiorms.  But  in  a  suddeo,  they 
have  come  to  a  check.  Bdore  the 
long  £A9ade  of  the  line  of  building, 
are  posted  bodies  of  anned  men,  of 
the  lower  classes,  with  mvskets 
charged  and  bayonets  fixed.  The 
demonstration  of  tiie  National  Guards, 
who  dare  to  mnnnur  at  the  will  ni 
their  governors,  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  reign  of  liberty,  is  not 
to  be  received.  Anger  and  iiidlgfia- 
tion  is  on  the  faces  of  all  the  cttuen- 
soldiers ;  their  feelings  are  exdted ; 
they  ciy,  "  down  with"  llie  ohnoxioas 
minister ;  they  are  met  by  cries  from 
the  armed  people,  of  ^'  down  with  the 
National  Guards!  down  with  the 
aristocrats  I"  The  middling  ciasaes 
are  now  considered,  then,  as  the 
aristocrats  of  the  day ;  and  the 
people  treat  them,  as  tkey  have 
treated,  in  days  gone  by,  the  titled 
tu^fUue — as  enemies  1  Bat  now  they 
advance  in  rank  and  file,  defemined 
to  force  an  entrance  to  the  Govcn- 
ment  palace:  and  the  people  oppose 
them  with  pointed  bayonets;  and 
drive  them  back ;  disperse  then  liks 
sheep;  parsae  them  down  the  qoays ; 
and  the  unanned  mob,  eoUecCed  im 
countless  crowds  around,  joins  in  the 
cry  of  '^down  with  the  National 
Guards  1"  The  National  Gnards  are 
▼anquished.  They  were  oonsidered 
in  the  revolutionary  days  of  oombat 
as  the  heroes,  and  allies,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  people.  Only  a  few 
wedcs  are  gone  by  since  then;  andtfaer, 
in  turn,  are  overthrown  in  a  bloodless 
revolution.  Their  praiige  is  lost  for 
ever.  The  last  barrier  is  thrown  down 
between  the  upper  and  the  lover 
classes— thebreakwater  IB  swept  away: 
and  when  the  day  <tf  storm  andtempesi 
shidl  come,  when  the  angry  watcn 
shall  rise,  when  the  innndiUoii  shall 
sweq>  on  and  on  in  tomnltwHis  tide, 
what  shall  there  be  now  to  oppose  h^ 
On  the  morrow,  what  a  seene* 
From  a  very  early  hour  of  the  Morn- 
ing, bands  of  hundreds  and  of  thoa- 
sands,  in  marchiog  order,  have  poiied 
down  upon  Paris  from  all  thesoborbs. 
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^Voni  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
they  hare  come  in  countless  hordes 
into  the  central  streets  and  squares  of 
tlie  capital.    Along  the  Bonlevards, 
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comes.  The  long  line,  five  abreast — 
there  are  neaiiy  two  hundred  thousand 
in  this  great  army — stretches  on  and 
on,  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 


from  the  Bastile,  from  the  heights  of    of  the  immense  central  artery  of  the 


Montmartre,  down  the  avenues  of  the 
Champs  Elys^  and  the  quays — ^from 
beyond  the  water  and  the  Faubourg 
St  Martel,  they  have  come,  sweepmg 
on  like  so  many  mountain  torrents. 
Svery  where  as  they  advanced  they 
have  proferred  cries  of  ^'  Down  with 
the  National  Guards  I  down  with  the 
aristocrats  I  down  with  the  legiti- 
mists! down  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Kepnblic!"  Better  dressed  men  in 
many  instances  have  marshalled  them 
on  their  way ;  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  goes  forth  a  murmur, 
that  they  have  been  roused  to  this 
state  of  tumult  by  the  accolytes  of  the 
obnoxious  minister,  with  the  intention 
of  overawing  his  colleagues  and  dis- 
playing his  own  power.  And  if,  in 
truth,  they  shout  "  long  live "  any 
one,  it  is  ^  name  they  cry :  his  noble- 
hearted  and  more  moderate  colleague, 
lately  so  popular,  has  lost  a  people's 
favour.  And  now  the  hundred  tor- 
rents have  met  upon  the  quays,  Und 
before  the  Hotel  deVille;  and  hun- 
dreds of  banners  with  manifold  in- 
scriptions are  waving  in  the  air ;  and 
troop  *upon  troop  is  marshalled  into 
some  degree  of  order :  but  fearful  is 
the  mass :  awful  is  [the  demonstration 


capital.  It  comes,  and  the  chorus  of 
the  ManeiUcase  rolls  like  thunder 
along,  dving  away  but  to  burst  forth 
again.  Hark !  how  it  peels  along  the 
Boulevards  I  It  comes,  and  the  senses 
swim  as  the  host  goes  by,  marching 
on,  and  on,  and  on-~confiising  tiie 
aig^t  with  the  incessant  passing  of 
such  a  stream  of  living  beings,  and  its 
waving  banners*;  de^eningtlie  ears 
with  the  menacing  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  aristocrats!"  and  the  dis- 
cordant chorussing  of  confns^  patri- 
otic songs— for  the  MarseUkdse  now 
gives  way  to  the  fearful  Ca  Ira,  It 
comes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  never 
would  end.  Awful,  indeed,  is  the 
display  of  a  people's  force,  thus  excited 
and  inflamed  by  designing  leaders! 
At  last  the  mighty  procession  passed 
ftway,  leaving  consternation  and  alarm 
behmd  it.  But  think  not  that  Paris 
resumes  its  usual  aspect.  The  various 
bands  break  up  at  last,  but  they  still 
parade  the  streets  in  several  batta- 
lions :  and  the  shouting  and  howling 
and  singing  cease  not  during  the  day. 
But  the  night  of  the  same  day  is 
come,  and  all  is  not  yet  done.  Not 
content  with  its  triumph,  the  people 
demands  that  all  Paris  should  honour 


of  a  people !  And  now  the  members  of    it  with  a  festival,  whether  it  will  or 


the  Government  are  compelled,  one 
and  aU,  to  come  down  upon  the  ele- 
vated terrace  before  the  fii^ade  of  the 
Hotel  de  Tille:  they  are  behung  with 
tricolor  scar&,  the  ends  of  which 
stream  with  long  gold  fringes ;  their 
beads  are  bared  before  their  masters 
and  tibe  rulers  of  the  land.  And  now 
the  host  of  people  defiles  before  them ; 
and  they  make  speeches,  and  cry 
'^  Vwe  la  lUpubHque!  Vive  lepet^leP^ 
And  the  people,  proud  of  its  force,  and 
rejoicing  in  its  demonstration,  that 
shows  its  power  over  the  bourgeois^ 
answers  with  shouts  that  rend  the  air. 
Heavens!  what  a  scene!  This  is  Re- 
publican Paris,  indeed,  I  trow ! 

But  come  quickly  to  the  Boulevards : 
the  miriity  mass  has  passed  away  to 
the  column  of  liberty  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastfle;  and  it  will  come  down 
the  Boulevards  in  overwhelming  tide, 
exulting  in  its  triumph.    And  now  it 


not.  Down  the  Boulevards  come  the 
hordes  again,  slowly,  and  pausin^^  as 
they  came  on:  they  are  diantmg, 
in  measured  notes,  the  words  "  J[>e8 
lampumsl  dea  lampions  V^  amidst  the 
cries  of  ^^lUnmlnate,  or  we  break  your 
windows!  Down  with  the  aristo- 
crats!" Why  all  Paris  ^ould  be 
illuminated,  because  it  has  i^eased 
King  People  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion, it  would  be  too  insolent  to  in- 
quire. It  is  a  fancy,  a  caprice — ^and 
autocrats  will  have  fancies  and 
caprices.  It  is  the  people's  will;  and, 
however  fantastic  or  unreasonable, 
the  will  must  be  obeyed.  ^^  Des  kan- 
pionsl  des  lampionsr^  The  monotonous 
chant  is  impressed  upon  the  ears 
with  stunning  force,  until  you  believe 
that  you  must  retain  it  in  your  be- 
wildered bram  until  your  dying  day. 
And  as  they  come  along,  see  how 
readily  the  will  of  the  i)eople  is  obeyed ! 


tadied  to  the  drarck  of  the  Atfnn. 
tionintheRadStHoBoi^?  hnd 
aplAoe,  atSlKilaabolff,hhaB80B^ 
thing  ghastly  md  vieartyj  b  !& 
natnre.  And  harkl  from  wiilui 
tliere  oomeB  a  aoifle  of  home  nr- 
mving,  which  bvfbUs  womAm  ad* 
dody  into  diMoidant  ahoidB,  tbt » 
almost  groans.  The  inpRflBoacn- 
veyed  %  both  sight  tad  sond  ii 
little  lika  any  that  PttiB,6f8i«  its 
mnrideet  nights,  sad  aader  ki  noa 
dismal  veil,  erer  hssUrwed  qd  tob 
be^DTO.  The  nnivwy  wndenr'ii 
Paris  streets  by  night,  m  Baud  of 
romaiiee,  may  hare  had  imm  i 
tiieft,  aa8Mnnati<»,  nay,  crine. 
belbre  his  eyes,  ia  the  duk  flib« 
thorofughfares,  bnt  ahrayiTiBioBstfs 


poited  mto  sobm  mtowiof  njadc 
Germany,  with  sene  fiuituticaTs- 
tenons,  nneaithly,  HoffiaaniA  deed 
going  on  near  hmL   AfB  ttebeito 
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There  is  no  readineBS  so  qnick  as  the 
readiness  of  fear.  Up  and  down,  from 
above  and  frrom  below,  right  and  left, 
in  long  irregnlar  lines,  nntil  the  fines 
of  Ugfat  become  more  genend  and 
more  regular — see  the  illnminalion 
busts  forth  from  the  fa^es  of  ail 
the  houses.  Windows  are  rapidly 
opened  on  every  side,  in  sixth  stmea 
as  on  first  floors,  on  every  terrace,  on 
eveiy  balcony ;  and  lamps,  lanterns, 
candles,  pots  of  grease,  all  flaming,  are 
thrust  oat  at  every  one.  See!  how 
the  liffht  darts  up  and  down  like  wild- 
fire, dandng  along  the  honaes  in  the 
darimess  of  the  night,  with  an  increafi- 
ing  phosphoric  flicker.  Yon  may 
mark  the  progress  of  the  mob,  as  it 
goes  fhrther  on  in  dosky  mass,  and  is 

loet  to  sight  in  the  gloom,  not  only    most  positive  eartidy  Ditare;  aovhe 
l^  the  eternal  monotonous  cry  that    cannot  help  fimcyiDg  huudf  tnas- 
bids  the  inhabitants  illaminate,  com- 
ing firem  the  distance,  bat  by  the 
gleaming  track  it  leaves  behind  it  like 
a  gigantic  broad  tail  of  fire.  Presently 

all  tlie  Bonlevards  will  be  brightlji  dead,  among  thevKthn  tf  t  ftnor 
lighted ;  and  the  gleams  of  the  many  revolotlon,  risen  from  thdr  Uoodr 
tiionsand  points  of  light  will  illaminate 
a  tincUy  moving  crowd  ai  beings,  that 
look  lil»  the  oneasy  spirits  of 
gloomy  pandemoniom.  Fairy-KI 
however,  has  the  magical  ilia 
tion  q>rong  forth  at  the  people's  bid- 
ding, and  frury-like  does  it  flicker  on 
all  sides  in  the  night.  Afl  the  other 
principal  streets  are  boming  also  on 
either  side,  like  kmg  bands  of  spangled 
stoff  glittering  in  the  son.  The  Fan- 
boorg  St  Germain,  suspected  of  legiti- 
ma^,  has  long  since  been  the  first  to 
yield  to  threats,  and  demonstrate  at 
its  windows  its  soppoeed  sympatiiy 
in  a  people's  triumph;  and  to-monow 
we  shall  be  tc^d  by  the  repnMican 
pKpen^  how  Paris  was  in  an  ecstaay 
of  joy— how  all  the  popolation  strove 
in  zeal,  with  one  accord,  to  fker  k 
pwph  gMrtux — how  spontaneous 
was  this  illuimnation  of  r^ublican 
enthusiasm.  Spontaneous  was  tiie 
feeling  that  dictated  it,  certainly;  bnt 
it  was  the  spontandty  of  fear-~the 
fear  of  the  qoietly-dispoeed  in  the  face 
of  areckless  and  aU-powerfhl  mob! 

Let  us  turn  now  fi[^m  the  glittering 
illominated  streets. 

What  is  that  anasual  light,  stream- 
ing dimly,  and  in  blurred  rays,  across 
the  damp  night  air,  from  the  windows 
of  l^e  chapd  of  St  Hyacinthe,  at- 


vboUb,  to  bedLOB  unto  thargMy 
crew  new  viotinis  ofaaote?or«( 
demons  r^mdng  in  that  once  amd* 
fled  boilding,  that  the  Riga  cfaa's 
most  evil  pasaona  shoald  hntlxKB 
again  in  that  distoched  ad  tactf- 
ingdty?  SnehisthefintiapRaM 
tiie  dim aoene  conveys.  Dojncw 
remember  aaeh  in  otiier  difB?  I/t  a 
foUow  tiiosa  daric  forms  tint  ne  gfid- 
ing  across  the  eaurt  of  the  chv^tin 
meonting  the  steps  of  the  iDviMd 
diapeL  We  enter;  »d  te  woe. 
althaugh  neither  ^mifly  nor  deMh 
niac,  is  scaroeiy  less  stna^B  tetf 
spectres  and  demons  had  aiBMOTV 

interior.     Faintly  ligMed  I7  1  f 

draping  candles  is  te  )m^ 

mntled  dmpel;  aad  daqi)  drwT* 

fimereal-lodking,  is  the  whok  «oa|. 

A  dim  crowd,  la  fide  "diita» 

visible,*'  is  fennentng,  fln^^ 
stmggUng,  and  prting  hi tetf^ 

At  l^e  further  end,  m  A^Tf*^ 
semicircle  where  eaee  «WjJ; 
altar  of  Hie  Lofd,  liMS  \  «Jr 
cated  soafl^dBag  behnng  in»  J|^ 
doth.  With  your  um#ttti0BiW 
excited,  you  may  tocy  the  di*t«^ 
struction  a  deathHseifibld  fDrttlee!^ 
cation  of  a  crimlmd-^t  h  WJ^ 
deatti-scaMd  of  the  «octtl  jWe « 
France.    We  are  m  the  ndrt  « " 
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repviblicui  dab.  On  tiie  highest  plat- 
tonaj  occupying  tiM  flpace  whore  was 
the  alUr,  sit  president  and  secretaries 
of  the  society — ^the  new  divinities  of 
the  consecrated  building.  Yesl  the 
new  diyinities ;  for  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  same  right  agidnst 
which  they  dedainaed  as  blasphemy 
in  idngft— the  ^^  right  divine."  Yon 
will  not  listen  long  before  they  tell  you 
no ;  besides,  their  first  maxim  is,  ^^La 
voix  dit  peiiple  eat  la  voix  dt  Dieu,^^ 
On  the  lower  platfonn  before  them 
stand  the  orators.  Hark  to  the  doc- 
trines that  they  promulgate  for  the 
sabveiBian  of  aU  existing  order  in  the 
oonntry,  amidst  shouts  and  screams, 
and  cries  of  violent  opposition  some- 
times, bntgenendly  of  applause.  Seel 
the  haggard,  lanky-haicea  republican 
youths,  whohAve]8hoiitedontall  thebr 
inry,  give  way  to  a  qpdet,  reqMetable- 
loo&ing  old  man,  whose  gray  hairs 
glimmer  faintly  in  the  cuidle-light. 
A  feeling  of  greater  calm  oomes  over 
yon:  yon  imagine,  after  all  this 
*' sound  and  ftny,  signifying  no- 
thmg,"  his  old  head  w3l  pac^  the 
hot,  maddened  Uood  of  frantic  boys. 
What  does  he  ny?— '^  Yes,  tiie  re- 
public is  one  and  indivisible — it  is 
more  than  indivisible — ^it  is  God  I " 
Yon  shrink  back  disgusted.  Can 
the  rhapsody  of  republican  fana- 
ticism go  fiirtiier  ?  Are  these  Chris- 
tian men?  or  are  thev  really  evil 
unearthly  beings  in  a  human  form? 
The  confused  scene  around  you  is 
almost  enough  to  make  you  think  so. 
But  real  enough  is  the  eternal  clatter 
of  the  president's  hammer  on  his  table. 
He  roUs  his  eyes  furiously ;  he  brow- 
beats every  orator  who  may  not  be  of 
his  own  individual  opinion,  and  dares 
to  be  '^  moderate"  when  he  is  "  ex- 
aUS;^  and  when  your  head  aches — 
yonr  heart  has  ached  long  ago— with 
the  furious  noise  of  the  president's 
hammer,  which  you  expect  every  mo- 
ment to  smash  the  table  to  pieces,  you 
edge  your  way  out  of  the  dark  fer- 
menting crowd,  and  hurry  forth,  glad 
to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  heaven. 

Ferment  there  is  ever  enough  now 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  night :  it 
ceases  not.  There  are  throngs  pour- 
ing in  ^d  out  of  all  the  various  thou- 
sand-and -one  republican  clubs  of 
Paris,  like  wasps  about  their  nest; 
hut  it  is  in  the  dim  night  air,  and  not 


in  the  bright  sunlight  of  day — ^in  dirty 
coats  and  smocks,  and  not  with  bright 
wings  and  variegated  bodies.  The 
wasp,' too,  stings  only  when  he  is 
attacked— -the  republican  wasps  seek 
to  attack  that  they  may  sting.  The 
(dfru€o  clubs  also  crowd  the  Boule- 
vards, in  the  chance  medley  confusion 
of  all  men  and  all  prin<^es.  But 
see  I  there  is  here  again,  in  the  Bue 
du  Faubomg  du  Boule,  a  confusion  of 
a  still  more  complicated  nature— the 
swarming  in  and  out  of  the  small  dis- 
trict sdiool-honse  is  even  more  vim- 
lent  than  is  usuaL  It  is  another 
night-scene,  such  as  the  old  habkue 
of  Paris  never  witnessed,  certainly. 
What  is  oocnning?  Let  us  crowd  in 
with  the  others.  What  a  scene  of 
frantic  confusion !  A  crowd  ^ringing 
upon  benches,  howling,  screeching, 
yeUing.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
low  room  is  a  mined  gallery,  in  which 
stands,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  a 
man  dressed  in  a  red  scarf,  with  the 
redcap  of  liberty  on  his  head :  he  has 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  he  vainly  en- 
deavours to  make  himself  heard  by 
the  excited  crowd.  For  some  tune 
you  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  scene :  at  last  you  disco- 
ver that  an  tUtra  republican,  of  the 
most  inflamed  ideas,  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  Jacobin  club.  A  '^Jacobin 
club!"  There  is  terror  in  the  very 
word,  and  in  all  the  fearful  recollec- 
tions it  conveys.  But  here  the  good 
sense  of  the  artisans  and  small  trades- 
people of  the  diBtrict  is  against  so 
appalling  a  reminiscence  of  a  fatal 
tune.  "  Down  with  the  bonnet  rouge P^ 
they  cry.  "  Down  with  the  red  scarf  I 
No  Jacobins!  no  Jacobins!  their 
day  is  gone.  No  terror!"  Thank 
God!  there  is  some  good  sense  still 
among  the  people.  -  ^  Down  with  the 
president — ^away  with  him ! "  they 
cry.  He  doffs  at  last  his  blood-red 
PhiTgian  cap — ^they  are  not  content : 
he  doffe  his  blood-red  scarf— they  are 
not  content:  he  lays  aside  his  red 
cravat  —  they  are  not  content : 
the  pike — all — ^Ws  very  principles, 
probably,  if  they  would  have  them. 
But  no.  They  make  a  rush  at  last  up 
into  the  "tribune;"  they  drive  the 
would-be  Jacobin  and  his  Mends 
down.  In  vain  a  small  minority  de- 
clares them  all  "  aristocrats  —  pud 
agents  of  legitimacy" — ^I  know  not 
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what  republican  names  of  reproach. 
The  honest  workmen  thrust  the  party 
forth  from  their  district  school-house. 
They  escort  these  objects  of  their 
contempt  with  ironical  politeness  to  a 
side-door,  bearing  the  candles  they 
have  seized  from  the  tribune  in  their 
hands.  The  door  is  closed  over  the 
Jacobin  party — a  shout  of  triumph 
resounds.  But  in  the  street,  before 
the  school,  is  long  a  noisy  throng. 
The  good  moon,  although  now  and 
then  obscured  by  passing  clouds, 
shines  kindly  on  it.  She  seems  to 
smjle  more  kindly  upon  those  who 
have  done  a  good  deed,  although  a 
deed  of  suppressed  violence,  than  on 
most  of  the  distracted  throngs  she 
illumines  in  her  course  oyer  the  dis- 
turbed city.  Good  moon !  would  we 
could  accept  thy  augury,  and  hope  for 
holy  calm !  The  scenes  thou  shinest 
upon  cannot  continue  thus,  'tis  true. 
A  change  must  come — a  change  for  the 
better  or  the  wane.  Heaven  grant 
that  our  forebodings  prove  no{  true — 
that,  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
fulness  again,  another  month,  thou 
mayest  smile  on  better  order,  on  calmer 
groups! 


[Miy, 


Before  we  part  company,  old  habi- 
tue of  Paris,  we  must  cast  i  glance 
at  all  the  public  buildings  we  m 
On  all— public  offices,  Golomio,  W- 
tains,  monuments,  dnircheB,  &• 
mantled  palaces— on  aD  alike  floats  the 
republican  bannor— ou  off  are  painted 
in  broad  characters  the  words,  "Li- 
BBBT^  EgautH,  TvjaKKmV 
"  FraUmUel "  Vain  word,  when  each 
man  grows  da^  by  day  more  and 
more  bitterly  his  neighboor'a  eneoT. 
"  EgaUtd! ''  Vain  word  again,  a^ 
vain  word  ever,  spite  of  the  efiovts  of 
the  rulers  of  France  to  Imngdown  to 
one  level  all  the  intelligenoe,  the  talent, 
the  feelings,  and  paeons  of  hnoia 
nature,  that  ProvideDoe,  in  its  bolr 
wisdom,  has  made  so  different  and  k 
unequal.  *^  LSfert^r  Vainest  v(ri 
of  all  I  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
there  is  constraint  in  every  sdie^ 
tyranny  in  every  tendeni^,  despotisn 
in  every  doctrine. 

But  enough.  We  will  not  begm  to 
discuss  and  specidate  npoo  the  desti- 
nies of  France.  All  this  sketdi  voold 
strive  to  do,  is  to  oonvej  in  idea. 
however  vague,  of  the  present  oit- 
vrard  state  of  Republican  Paris. 
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The  insatiable  spider,  who,  after 
tsecaring  la  her  gossamer  meshes 
ample  store  of  flies  for  the  day^s  con- 
sumption,  again  repairs,  with  unwar- 
rantable gr^,  to  the  outer  circles  of 
the  delicate  network,  in  quest  of  fresh 
andsuperfluous  victims,  must  not  won- 
der if,  on  return  to  the  heart  of  the 
citadel,  she  finds  a  rival  Arachne  busy 
in  the  larder,  and  either  is  expelled 
firom  her  own  cobweb,  or  suffers  seri- 
ously in  ejecting  the  intruder.  At 
risk  of  offending  his  admiring  bio- 
grapher by  so  base  a  parallel,  we 
compare  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the 
greedy  spider,  and  think  him  justly 
punished  for  his  rash  cupidity  by  the 
evils  it  entailed.  This  French  count, 
who,  although  a  king's  brother,  had 
no  diance  of  a  crown  save  through 
aggressive  conqaest,  found  himself, 
whilst  stiQ  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
as  the  result  of  papal  favour,  great 
good  fortune,  and  of  his  own  martial 
energy,  sovereign  of  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  realm.  King  of  Southern 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  North,  Count 
of  Provence,  Vicar  of  Tuscany, 
Senator  of  Bome,  all-powerful  with 
the  Pope — ^wliose  word  had  then  such 
weight  that  his  friendship  was  worth 
an  army,  whilst  from  his  malison 
men  shrunk  as  from  the  dreaded  and 
inextinguishable  fire  of  Greece  — 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  still  unsatisfied. 
The  royal  spider  had  cast  his  web 
afar;  it  embraced  wide  possessions, 
with  whose  enjoyment  he  might  well 
have  been  content,  whose  administra- 
tion claimed  his  undivided  attention. 
But  on  their  verge  an  object  glittered 
from  which  he  could  not  avert  his 
eyes,  whose  acquisition  engrossed  his 
eveiy  thought.  "Twas  the  clime 
of  the  East,  Hwas  the  land  of  the 
sun, "  the  gorgeous  and  romantic 
region  so  attractive  to  European  con- 
querors. Doubtless,  crusading  zeal  had 
some  share  in  his  oriental  cravings ; 
but  ambition  was  his  chief  motor. 
He   was   willing   enough   to  wrest 


Palestine  from  the  infidel,  but  his 
plan  of  campaign  led  first  to  Con- 
stantinople. His  notion  was  to  se^ 
at  St  &iophia*s  mosque  the  key  of 
Christ's  sepulchre. 

Whilst  thus  looking  abroad  and 
meditating  distant  conquest,  Charles 
treated  too  lightly  the  projects  of  a 
prince,  less  (^ebrated,  but  younger 
and  more  crafty  than  himself,  who  si- 
lently watched  the  progress  of  events, 
and  skilfully  devised  how  best  he 
might  derive  advantage  firom  them. 
Pedro  of  Arragon,  who  had  married 
Mainfiroy's  daughter,  Constance,  cher- 
ished pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the 
Sicilies ;  and,  ever  since  the  year 
1279,  he  had  been  intriguing  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibellines,  with  a 
view  to  an  invasion  of  Charles's 
dominions.  He  spoke  publicly  of 
Sicily  as  the  inheritance  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  dissimulate  his 
animosity  to  its  actual  ruler.  Whilst 
Charles  prepared  a  fleet  for  his  East- 
em  expedition,  Don  Pedro  assembled 
another  in  the  harbour  of  Portofangos, 
and  kept  it  in  constant  readiness  to 
sail,  but  none  knew  whither.  Its 
destination  was  suspected,  however, 
by  some ;  and  the  Pope,  who  enter- 
tained no  doubt  concerning  it,^  de- 
manded to  know  Pedro's  intentions, 
whilst  PhUip  m.  of  France,  at  the 
request  of  his  uncle,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ar- 
ragonese  monarch  to  make  a  similar 
inquiry.  The  answer  given  is  vari- 
ously stated  by  the  archives  and 
chronides  of  the  time,  as  evasive, 
prevaricatory,  and  even  as  a  direct 
falsehood.  It  left  no  doubt  upon 
Charies's  mhid  that  mischief  was 
meant  him  by  the  Spaniard.  "  I 
told  you,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  that 
the  Arragonese  was  a  contemptible 
wretch."  Unfortunately,  he  carried 
his  contempt  of  his  wily  foe  rather 
too  far ;  he  would  not  believe  that  so 
small  a  potentate,  ^^un  si  petit  prince,^* 
would  dare  attack  him  in  Italy,  but 
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took  for  a  strategem  the  avowal  of 
his  intentions  that  appears  to  have 
escaped  Pedro,  and  thought  his  views 
were  directed  in  reality  to  Provence, 
whither  he  accordingly  despatched 
his  eldest  son.  Meanwhile,  Don 
Pedro  lingered  in  port,  in  hopes  of  an 
insurrection  in  Sicily,  which  Joiai  of 
Procida  and  others  of  his  Sicilian 
adh^^nts  were  fomendng  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  nntil  his  posi- 
tion became  positively  nntenal^e,  so 
pressed  was  he  with  questions  by 
different  Enropeaa  powers,  and  even 
by  his  own  great  vassals.  One  of 
these,  a  rico  homhre^  by  name  the 
Comit  of  Pallars,  having  pnblidy 
asked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  nobility,  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  and  whither  it  would  lead, 
Don  Pedro  replied:  ^^Connt,  learn 
that  if  my  left  hand  knew  what  my 
right  was  about  to  do,  I  would  in- 
stantly cut  it  off."  And  still  he 
clung  to  the  Catalan  coast,  always 
on  the  eve  of  departore,  but  never 
lifting  an  anchor,  until  the  tidings, 
so  long  and  ardently  desired,  at  last 
reached  his  ear.  They  were  nnac- 
Gompanied,  however,  by  the  i)opular 
summons  and  proffered  sceptre  he 
had  sangninely  and  confidentiy  anti- 
cipated. But  we  are  outstripping 
events,  and  must  revert  to  the  elo- 
quent opening  of  M.  de  St  Priest's 
fourth  volume. 

*^  The  name  of  Sicily  is  illustrious 
in  history.  If  the  reputation  of  a 
people  had  for  sole  foundation  and 
measure  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  dura- 
tion of  its  influence,  the  Sicilians, 
impoverished  by  continual  revolu- 
tions,  decimated  by  sucessive  t3nmi- 
nies,  more  isolated  from  the  general 
progress  by  their  internal  organisa- 
tion, than  from  the  mainland  by  their 
geographical  position,  wodd  hold, 
I)erfaaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
no  more  room  than  thefr  island  occu- 
pies on  the  map  of  Europe.  But 
they  need  not  fear  oblivion:  they 
have  known  gloiy, — and  what  gloiy 
touches,  though  but  transitorily,  for 
ever  retains  the  mark.  For  indi- 
viduals as  for  nations,  it  suffices  that 
their  lot  be  cast  in  those  rare  and 
splendid  epochs  whose  contact  en- 
nobles every  thing,  whidi  illnmmate 
all  things  by  their  brilliancy,  and 


stamp  themselves  indelibly  upon  the 
memory  of  the  remotest  g^eratioos. 
Happy  who  then  lives,  for  he  ^ill 
never  die  !  Vast  kingdoms,  bossd- 
less  regions,  peopled  by  mmeroos 
races,  poweriul  by  materiti  fom,  but 
inteUeetoally  vulgar,  then  j»dd  m 
dignity  and  gnmdenr  to  die  kast 
no<^  of  land,  to  some  petty  peiin- 
sula  or  ranote  island.  Ssn  w«! 
Greece,  sndi  also  was  Sieiy,  her 
rival,  her  competitor,  and  the  a^ln 
of  her  iUustrious  exHes. 

(i  In  the  middle  ages  then  ir»  do 
vestige  of  the  ancient  l^terii-Qf 
that  land  of  art  and  leaniing,  the 
home  of  every  bnadi  of  bmui 
knowledge— of  that  politie  aad  w- 
like  power  which  yielded  to  Sane 
and  Carthage  only  whea  sbe  M 
made  tiiem  deariy  pay  •  loag-dis- 
puted  victory— of  that  SIcDj,  IB  short 
which  Plato  taught  lad  Tmkaa 
governed— which  Archimedee  dcM- 
ed  and  Tbeocritns  sang.  FoomiIt 
the  whole  island  was  eo?end  vith 
cities.  In  the  thirtecDth  cestoT* 
most  of  these  had  disappenei  A^ 
gentum  co«dd  boast  but  tiie  niiis  cf 
its  colossus  aad  temples.  SuncMe 
still  retained  some  shadow  of  put 
greatness :  she  was  not  yet  lednced. 
.«s  now,  to  the  quairiee  wbesoe  she 
sprung ;  she  had  not  yst  beoone  less 
than  a  nun ;  but  her  ^lendoor  vis 
extinct.  Catania,  overtkown  br 
earthquakes,  found  it  dilBealt  ag»>  to 
rise.  NevertiielessotherSieaiiatoviis 
preserved  their  importance,  and  Chris- 
tendom could  not  boast  dtiei  hiad- 
somer  and  mcnre  popsloas— laore 
abounding  in  weaUh  and  enbeDished 
by  monuments  —  than  oonoMRw 
Messina  and  kingly  Pidemo.'* 

These  two  dties  were  at  tbetine 
referred  to  the  abode  of  hany  •»! 
pleasure.  Messuia,  at  onoe  tbeaar- 
ket  and  the  arsenal  of  tlie  irisod. 
**  jw»fii#  eiparia  SkS&B,''  u  Chute 
of  Anjou  called  it,  was  the  pnodpsi 
posting  -  house  upon  the  road  frm 
£urope  to  Asia,  and  was  «Bn^^ 
the  constant  passage  of  pilgriBU>^ 
crusaders.  Sumptuary  laws  wae 
deemed  neoessaiy  to  repress  Aew- 
travagance  of  a  popdalum  w» 
women  wore  raunent  o^  ^  ^ 
more  predous  than  silver  aad  p^ 
with  tians  upon  tiidr  herfsi«- 
crusted  with  pearls  and  diaiBfl«» 
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and  other  predoos  stones.  Asia  and 
Europe  were  there  united ;  Catholics 
and  Mudsnlmaiifi  lived  side  by  side  in 
peace  and  amity.  In  the  streets,  the 
Anil's  bnmoiis  and  the  tarban  of  the 
Moor  moved  side  by  side  with  priestly 
robe  and  cowl  of  monk.  The  plea- 
snres  there  in  vogoe  were  no  longer 
the  simple  and  innocent  ones  vaonted 
by  Virgil  and  Theoeritos.  It  was  a 
hotbed  of  debanchery,  fifeqnented  by 
pirates,  gamUers,  and  ooortesans — a 
mart  of  commerce,  whither  traders  of 
all  nations  repaired.  Palermo,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  residence  of  kings. 
Hie  Nonnans  established  there  ^ 
seat  of  their  power,  inhabitmg  it  con- 
stantly ;  and  although  the  wandering 
life  of  Frederick  of  Swabia  denied  him 
a  fixed  abode,  he  loved  Palermo  the 
Happy,  and  dwelt  there  whenever 
able.  Very  different  were  the  predi- 
iectionfl  of  Charles  of  Anjon.  He  dis- 
liked Sicily  as  mnch  as  he  loved 
Naples.  By  an  effect,  perhaps,  of 
tiiai  love  of  contrast  often  found 
implanted  m  the  human  breast,  his 
stern  and  sombie  gaze  took  pleBsure 
In  the  bright  and  joyous  scenery  of 
Ilia  oootinentid  dominions^  which  it 
coold  not  deriTC  from  the  more  sad 
and  serious  beauties  oi  the  opposite 
island.  Moreover,  he  hdd  the  Sidh 
iiaos  disaffected  to  his  rule,  and  his 
hand  waa  heavy  upon  them.  Heavier 
Btill,  doubtless,  were  those  of  his 
dd^gates  and  officers,  who  presumed 
upon  his  known  dislike,  and  upon  his 
preoecupation  with  schemes  of  foreign 
aggrandisement,  to  exceed  the  mea- 
sure of  expression  he  prescribed  and 
anfhorised.  A  yery  dlfBerent  course 
should  have  been  adopted  with  a 
nation  already  abundaotly  prepared 
to  detest  tiieir  French  maaters.  The 
anta^OfUism  of  character  was  alone 
aaficient  cause  for  mutual  aversion. 
There  was  no  point  of  sympathy 
between  conquerors  and  conquered — 
notldag  that  could  lead  to  friendly 
amalgamation.  On  the  one  hand, 
xeaerve,  dissimulation,  silence;  on 
the  other,  an  indiscreet  frankoess, 
Tivacity,  and  uoiae.  On  both  sides, 
a  strong  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  and  eonviction  of  its  supe- 
riority ow  all  otfaeiB — a  strong  par- 
tially for  ita  language,  usages,  and 
CQstoma— «  sincere  contempt  fi>r  all 
differing  from theoo.    M.deSt  Priest, 


who  strives  earnestly,  but  not  very 
successfully,  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  his  countr^en  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  still  too  veracious  a  histo- 
rian not  to  admit  that  they  treated 
vrith  shameful  insolence  and  rudeness 
a  people  whom  the  kindest  treatment 
would  with  difficulty  have  induced  to 
look  kindly  upon  their  conquerors. 
He  is  painfully  anxious  to  make  out 
a  good  case  for  those  he  calls  his 
^^  brothers,"  (very  old  brothers  by  this 
time,)  but  succeeds  so  littie  to  his 
satismction,  that  he  is  fain  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  readers, 
by  asking  the  rather  illogical  ques- 
tion, whether  the  crime  of  a,  few  indi- 
viduals is  to  be  imputed  to  a  nation, 
or  eoen  to  a  part  of  a  nation  f  Then 
he  enumerates  some  of  the  grievances 
which  brought  on  the  massacre  known 
as  the  Vespers.  *^  It  is  certain,*'  he 
says,  "  that  Charies  of  Anjon,  not  by 
himself,  but  by  military  cUefe,  to 
^om  he  abandoned  himself  without 
reserve,  abused  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  retain  in  subjection  a  people 
hostile  to  his  cause,  and  whom  that 
Yery  excess  of  oppression  might  drive 
to  shake  off  an  iron  yoke.  He  abused 
of  the  feudal  prerogative  which  gave 
himright  of  controlling  the  marriages 
of  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  com- 
pelling rich  heiresses  to  marry  his 
Provencal  adherents,  or  by  retaining 
in  forced  celibacy  noble  dunsels 
whose  inheritance  the  royal  exchequer 
coveted."  This  is  pretty  well  for  a 
beginning,  and  enough  to  stir  the  bile 
of  a  more  patient  race  than  the  Sici- 
lians, even  in  an  age  when  such  acts 
of  feudal  tyranny  were  leas  startling 
and  odious  than  they  now  would 
seem.  But  this  is  merely  the  first 
item.  Charles  also  abused  of  an  old 
law  that  existed  both  in  Sicily  and 
Spain,  and  which  has  been  but  re- 
cently abolished  in  the  latter  country. 
The  law  of  the  mesia  gave  the  sheep 
of  the  royal  domain  ri^t  of  range  of 
all  the  pastures  m  the  country,  no 
matter  who  tiie  proprietors.  Witii 
this  vexatious  privilege  Charies  com- 
bmed  exorbitant  monopolies.  He 
compelled  the  rich  landholders  to 
take  on  lease  his  horses,  flocks,  cattle,, 
bees,  and  fruit-trees,  and  to  account 
to  hhn  for  them  every  year  at  a  fixed 
rate,  even  when  disease  decimated 
the  animals,  and  the   suocco  had 
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withered  and  uprooted  the  trees  and    and  this  was  in  hd  so  weighty  a 


grievance,  that  itsremoytl  might  per* 
haps  have  saved  Sicilj  for  Charies,  or 
at  any  rate  have  retarded  the  reroit, 
and  given  him  time  to  prosecute  his 
designs  on  the  East.  Palenno  might 
have  been  conciliated  by  sendmgtbe 
Prince  of  Salerno  to  liye  there.  A 
gay  court,  and  the  substitatioDofthe 
heir  to  the  throne  for  obBCore  and  de- 
tested governors,  would  have  made  all 
the  difference.  Charles  did  not  think 
of  this,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great 


plants.  And  nothing  was  less  rare, 
M.  de  St  Priest  acknowledges,  than 
the  personal  ill-treatment  of  those 
who  delayed  to  pay  the  impost,  often 
twice  levied  upon  the  same  persons, 
under  pretence  of  chastising  their 
unwillingness.  Imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation, and  the  bastinado,  punished 
their  indigence.  The  nefarious  tricks 
played  with  the  currency  completed 
the  measure  of  misery  poured  out 

upon  the  unhappy  Sicilians.     Like     , 

Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  and  most  of    affection  for  his  eldest  son,  "a  nince 
the  potentates  of  the  period,  Charles    of  monkish  piety,  timid  and  feeble, 
coined  pieces  of  money  with  much 
alloy,  which  he  named,  after  himself, 
Carltni  cToro,  and  exchanged  them 
by  force  against  the  augnstales,  an 
imperial  coinage  of  the  purest  gold. 
The  public  voice  was  loud  against 
such    tyranny   and   abuse,    but    it 
reached  not  the  arrogant  ears  of  the 
Bcaumonts,  the  Morhiers,  and  other 
haughty  Frenchmen  who  successively 
governed  Sicily.    The  Bishop  of  Patti 
and  brother  John  of  Messina,  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  in  presence  of    upon  foreigners.    At  the  beginnmg  of 
Charles  himself.     The    king  heard    his  reign  Charles  had  left  to  Neapoli 
them  in  silence,  but,  after  the  ponti-    "  "  '^'  "*        "^     '  — ji-j:-*- 

fical  audience,  he  had  his  accusers 
seized.  Brother  John  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  the  bishop  only 
escaped  prison  by  flight. 

Besides  the  heavy  griefs  above 
stated,  other  grounds  of  complaint, 
more  or  less  valid,  were  fdleged 
against  Charles  I.  Amongst  these, 
he  was  accused  of  persecuting  high- 
waymen and  banditti  with  overmuch 
rigour.  The  nations  of  southern 
Europe  have  ever  had  a  sneaking  ten- 
derness for  the  knights  of  the  road. 
He  was  also  reproached  with  the  abo- 
lition of  certain  dues,  unjustly  exacted 
in  the  ports  of  Patti,  Cefaln,  and  Ca- 
tania, by  the  bishops  of  those  towns. 
M.  de  St  Priest  brands  the  Sicilians  as 
barbarians  for  thus  quarrelling  with 
their  own  advantage.  But  it  is  a  fair 
query  how  far  Cluirles  made  the  di- 
minution of  episcopal  exactions  a  pre- 
text for  the  increase  of  royal  ones,  and 
whether  the  draconic  system  adopted 
for  the  repression  of  evil-doers,  may 

not  have  been  occasionally  availed  of        ^ 

for  the  oppression  of  the  innocent,  de  Lentini,  one  of  the  richest  w^ 
Then  the  Sicilian  nobles,  lovers  of  bom  of  the  Sicilian  banms,  poesesaed 
pomp,  show,  and  external  distinctions,  of  great  political  and  milltaiy  talents. 
^rambled  at  the  absence  of  a  court ;    He  had  served  Mainfroy,  m  qotf* 


—  —         . —    ^         ^  y  , 

although  brave ;  a  dull  and  pale  copj 
of  his  unde  Louis  IX.,  and  vbose 
faults  and  virtues  were  not  altogether 
of  a  nature  to  obtain  his  iather'a  sp- 
pathy.  When  speaking  of  the  Prince 
of  Salerno,  the  King  of  Naples  some- 
times cdied  him  *  Ihxi  Priest !'" 
The  strongest  motive  of  discootait, 
however,  the  most  real,  and  wiiich 
placed  the  nobility  and  higher  dasses 
amongst  the  foremostof  thedisaffected, 
was  the  bestowal  of  all  pablie  offices 


tans  and  Sicilians  all  fiscal  and  jadidal 
posts,  lucrative  to  the  holders  and  pro- 
ductive to  him  ;  the  straagen  who 
accompanied  him,  ignorant  of  the 
countiy,  would  not  have  known  bow 
to  squeeze  it  properly,  as  did  Gezio* 
lino  dellaMarra,  Alaimo  de  Leotiiu, 
Francesco  L<^redo,  and  other  natirei 
In  these  he  reposed  owfideoce,  and, 
even  after  the  defeat  of  GonndiB,be 
stUl  left  SicQians  in  the  places  of 
Maestri  razumab\  Segreti,  Gvidizim, 
&c.  But  about  1278,  we  find  Italiaa 
names  disappearing  fh>m  the  list,  and 
replaced  almost  entirely  by  those  of 
Provencals  and  Frenchmen.  At  that 
date  there  seems  to  have  been  a  deaa 
sweep  made  of  the  aborigines.  Son 
a  measure  was  sure  to  canae  prodi- 
gious dissatisfaction  and  hatred  to  the 
government.  Those  who  dq)endedos 
their  places  were  r^uced  to  beggwr* 
and  those  who  had  private  fwtim« 
regretted  a  state  of  things  which 
swelled  these,  besides  giving  then 
influence  and  power. 
To  the  latter  dass  belonged  Alauw 
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relied  with  and  been  proscribed  by 
him,  and  then,  espousing  the  interests 
of  Gharies,  had  shown  himself  an  im- 
placable persecutor  of  his  conntiymen. 
His  good  qaalities  were  frequently 
clouded  and  neutralised  by  his  versa- 
tility and  evil  passions ;  his  life  was  a 
mingled  yam  of  noble  actions  and  fre- 
quent treachery.  Left  to  himself,  he 
mi^t  have  bequeathed  a  higher  repu- 
tation to  his  desc^ndimts,  but  he  was 
led  astray  by  the  evil  influence  of  his 
wife.  He  was  already  m  the  decline 
of  life  when  he  married  this  woman, 
who  was  of  plebeian  bb*th  and  Jewish 
origin,  but  the  widow  of  Count  Amico, 
one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Sicily. 
Her  name  was  Maccalda  Scaletta,  and 
soon  she  obtained  complete  empire 
over  Alaimo.  Of  dissolute  morals, 
ironical  wit,  and  of  an  insolent  and 
audacious  character,  that  feared  no- 
thing and  braved  every  thing,  Mac- 
calda's  youth  had  been  more  f^ventu- 
reus  than  reputable,  and  amongst 
other  pranks  she  had  rambled  over  all 
Sidly  in  the  disguise  of  a  Franciscan 
monk.  Her  love  of  pleasure  was  not 
more  insatiable  than  her  vanity,  and 
she  eageriy  desired  to^figure  in  the 
first  rank  at  a  court.**  So  long  as 
Alaimo  retauied  the  high  ofSce  of  chief 
magistrate  of  Sicily,  her  gratified  pride 
allowed  him  to  remain  a  faithful  sub- 
ject :  but  towards  the  year  1275, 
Charies  of  Anion  suspected  and  dis- 
missed him,  and  thenceforward  Alaimo, 
instigated  by  his  wife,  was  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  French.  He  joined  the 
intrigue  set  on  foot  by  John  of  Fro- 
cida  in  fovour  of  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  laboured  efficiently  in  the  cause 
of  his  new  patron. 

M.  de  St  Priest  does  not  himself 
narrate  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  bnt  gives  the  accounts  of 
Saba  Malaspina  and  Bartolomeo  de 
Neocastro,  asserting  that  of  the  for- 
mer writer  to  be  the  most  correct,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  &vourable  to 
the  French.  He  then  enters  into  a 
long  argument  on  points  of  no  great 
importance;  his  loeic  being  princi- 
pally directed  to  show  that  if  the 
French  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  infuri- 
ated Sicilians,  it  was  through  no  lack 
of  courage  on  their  part,  but  because 
they  were  unarmed,  surprised,  and 
overmatched.  He  also  takes  some 
useless  tronble   to  upset  the  story 
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general^  accredited  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  massacre,  namely,  an  in- 
sult ofifered  to  a  bride  of  high  birth. 
The  spirit  of  exaggerated  nationality, 
apparent  in  this  part  of  his  book,  sti- 
mulates his  ingenuity  to  some  curious 
hypotheses.  It  is  a  French  fail- 
ing, from  which  the  best  and  wisest 
of  that  nation  are  rarelv  quite 
exempt,  never  to  admit  a  defeat  with 
temper  and  dignity.  There  must 
always  have  been  treachery,  or  vastly 
superior  numbers,  or  some  other  cir- 
cumstance destructive  to  fair  play. 
Not  a  Frenchman  from  Strasbnrg  to 
Fort  Vendres,  but  holds,  as  an  artide 
of  faith,  that,  on  equal  terms,  the 
"  grande  nation  "  is  unconquered  and 
invincible.  M.  de  St  Priest  seems  to 
partake  something  of  this  spirit,  so 
prevalent  amongst  his  countrymen, 
and  actually  gets  bitter  and  sarcastic- 
about  such  a  very  antiquated  business 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  *'  Who  does 
not  recognise  in  this  story  (that  of  the 
insulted  lady)  an  evident  desire  to 
exalt  the  deed  of  the  Sicilians  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  assimilating  it  to 
analogous  traitsborrowed  from  Roman 
history  ?  Who  does  not  here  distin- 
guish a  Lucretia,  or,  better  still,  a 
Virginia ;  a  Tarquin,  or  an  Appius  ? 
The  intention  is  conspicuous  in  tho 
popular  manifestos  that  succeeded  the 
event.  In  these,  reminiscences  of  an- 
tiquity abound.  The  heroes  of  the 
Vespers  sought  to  make  themselves- 
Romans  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest 
they  shoidd  be  taken  for  Africans.^* 
And  so  on  in  the  same  strain.  "  It 
is  clearly  seen,"  says  the  French  his- 
torian in  another  place,  *^that  the 
first  outrage  upon  tiiat  day  was  per- 
petrated bv  the  Sicilians,  and  not  by 
the  French;  we  behold  brave  and 
unsuspicious  soldiers,  inspfred  by  good- 
humoured  gaiety  and  deceitful  secu- 
rity, biui)arously  stricken,  in  conse- 
quence of  demonstrations,  very  indis- 
creet certainly,  but  whose  inoffensivo 
character  is  deposed  to  by  a  contem- 
porary, hostile  to  the  French  and  to 
their  chief."  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  told  in  ten  words.  By  a  long 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression  the 
French  had  dug  and  charged,  beneath 
their  own  feet,  a  mine  which  a  spark 
was  sufficient  to  ignite.  It  is  imma- 
terial what  hand  applied  that  spark. 
Enough  that  the  subsequent  explosion 
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involved  the  aggressors  in  nniversal 
destmction,  and  freed  Sicily  from  its 
tyrants.  The  statement  of  Saba 
Malaspina  is  not,  however,  altogether 
so  exculpatory  of  the  French,  on  the 
unimportant  point  of  ultimate  provo- 
cation, as  might  be  inferred  from  some 
of  M.  de  St  Pricst^s  expressions. 
"  When  the  Signer  Aubert  (Herbert) 
d^Orleans  governed  Sicily,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  several  citizens  of  Pa- 
lermo, of  both  sexes,  went  out  of  the 
town  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Some  young  strangers  joined  them, 
and  perhaps  amongst  those  were  many 
who  carried  weapons,  concealing  them 
on  account  of  the  edict  forbidding 
them  to  be  borne  under  very  severe 
penalties.  Suddenly  some  French 
varlets,  probably  servants  of  the  jus- 
ticiary of  the  province,  associated 
themselves  with  the  public  rejoicings, 
less,  however,  to  share  than  to  trouble 
them.  Would  to  heaven  they  had 
never  been  bom,  or  had  never  entered 
the  kingdom  I  At  sight  of  all  this 
crowd  wMch  danced  and  sang,  they 
joined  the  dancers,  took  the  women 
by  the  hands  and  arms,  (more,  per- 
haps, than  was  decent  and  proper,) 
ogling  the  handsomest,  and  provoking, 
by  significant  words,  those  whose 
hands  or  feet  they  could  not  ^ress. 
At  these  excessive  familiaiities,  which 
may  be  said,  however,  to  have  been 
inspired  only  by  gaiety,  several  young 
men  of  Palermo^  and  certain  exiles 
from  GaSta,  lost  their  senses  so  far  as 
to  assail  the  foreigners  with  injurious 
words,  such  as  the  French  do  not 
easily  suffer.  Then  said  the  latter 
amongst  themselves,  *  It  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  these  pitiftd  Patcarins* 
have  arms  about  them,  otherwise  they 
would  never  venture  such  insolent 
language ;  let  us  see  if  some  of  them 
have  not  concealed  swords,  or,  at  any 
rate,  poignards  or  knives.^  And  they 
began  to  search  the  Palermitans. 
Then  these,  very  furious,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  French  with  stones 


and  weapons,  lor  a  great  Bumber 
up  who  were  armed.  The  vaifols  fell 
for  the  most  part  stoned  and  stabbed 
to  death.  Thus  does  i^  engender 
war.  The  entire  idand  revolted,  and 
every  where  was  heard  the  07, 
'Death  to  the  French!"*  Thede- 
tails  of  the  ensuing  massacre  are  as 
horrible  as  they  are  well  known  ;  and 
M.  de  St  Priest  passes  ligbtij  Ofver 
them.  Men,  women,  and  cinldRii, 
soldiers  and  priests,  aU  fell  beibre  the 
vengeM  steel  of  the  insugentB^  The 
little  fortress  of  Sperlin 
shelter  to  the  fugitive 
^ving  rise  to  the  proverti  sifll  cur- 
rent m  Sicily,  '^  Sperlmga  sM^o.^t 
Messina,  however,  at  first  took  no 
part  in  the  movement,  and  contioned 
tranquil  in  the  possession  of  »  Fraidi 
garrisoD.  This  was  cause  lor  great 
aUrm  to  the  Palermitans,  already 
somewhatembairassed  with  their  rapid 
victory  and  sudden  emaocipctiDiL 
Messina  hostale,  or  even  neuter,  no- 
thing was  done^  and  Sicily  must  a^un 
fall  into  the  vindictive  hands  of  Chnles 
oi  Anjon.  As  usual,  in  Slcifian  revo- 
lutions, Palermo  had  gtveii  the  im- 
pnlse,  but  a  satisfactory  resnh  de- 
pended on  the  ai&esion  of  Mefwina. 
Flattering  overtures  were  nade  by  the 
insurgents  to  the  Messinese ;  but  the 
latter  still  hesitated,  and,  fiur  from 
joining  the  massacre,  sent  six  gaHeyi 
to  blockade  Palenno,  and  anned  two 
hundred  cross-bowmen  to  redioe  the 
f<Nrtress  of  Tanrmine.  The  eflSort  was 
in  vain.  Instead  of  attacking  Taer- 
mine,  the  bowmen  re-entered  Mc 
and  pulled  down  the 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  gaO^s, 
hoisted  the  Messinese  cross  beade 
their  own  flag,  and  frvteniBed  with 
the  fleet  that  came  to  block  their 
port.  This  completed  the  rsvointioB, 
and  Messina  also  had  its  aaauamu 
The  viceroy,  Herbert  of  Orieans,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  hdd  oitf  knger  ia 
his  fortress  of  Matta^rifibne,  capltB- 


*  ^*  Is  it  true  that  virgins,  torn  firom  their  motheis'  arms^  wen  the  hahitaal 
of  fhe  conqueror's  brutality  1  .    •      Is  it  true  that,  when  a  Frenthmaa  net  a 

Sicilian  on  horseback,  he  made  him  dismount,  and  forced  him  to  follow  vpOA  fiiek, 
however  long  the  road  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  foreigners  could  not  find  themeilns 
with  the  people  of  the  country  without  insulting  them  with  the  odious  maae  «f 
Patann$t  an  insult  which  the  Sicilians  repaid  with  usury,  by  styling  them/VmMa»i?'* 
—St  Priest,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23,  24. 

+  Since  augmented  into  the  Latin  line — 

**  Quod  placoit  Siculis,  sola  Sperlioga  negavft.** 
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latedv  and  embarked  for  Calabria  with 
about  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  amidst 
the  menacing  demonstrations  of  a 
furious  mob.  Sicily  was  dedared  a 
republic,  and  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  to  place  it  under  his  pro- 
tection. An  attempt  made  by  the 
Anagonese  party  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference for  Don  Pedro  was  premature, 
and  consequently  failed. 

Charles  of  Anjou  was  with  the  Pope 
at  Montefiasconot  when  news  reached 
falm.  of  the  revolt  and  massacre  at 
Palermo.  His  first  emotion  was  a 
sort  of  religious  terror,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  following  singular 
prayer,  recorded  by  Yillani  and  idl 
the  historians: — ^^Lordl''  he  said, 
**  you  who  have  rabed  me  so  high,  if 
it  be  your  will  to  cast  me  down,  grant 
at  least  that  my  fall  be  gradual,  and 
that  I  may  descend  step  by  step/* 
Although  he  as  yet  knew  nothing  but 
the  msuirection  of  a  siogle  town,  he 
seems  to  have  beheld  the  shadow  cast 
before  by  the  evil  day  at  hand.  Ue 
left  MontefiasGone,  having  obtained 
from  Martin  IV.,  whose  indignation 
equalled  his  own,  a  bull  of  conditional 
interdiction  against  the  Sicilians, 
should  they  not  return  to  then:  alle- 
giance.  The  Pope  also  sent  Cardinal 
Gerard  of  Panna  to  Sicily,  to  bring 
about  the  submission  of  the  rebels. 
Bat  at  Naples  Charles  learned  the 
insurrection  of  Messina,  and  his  fury 
knew  no  bounds.  Neocastro  and  other 
Gbroniders  represent  him  as  roaring 
like  a  lion ;  his  eyes  full  of  blood,  and 
his  mouth  of  foam,  whUst  he  furiously 
lut  the  baton  he  bore  in  his  hand — 
a  favourite  practice  oi  his  when  angry 
and  excited.  After  writing  to  his 
iMphew,  Philip  of  France,  for  a  sub- 
sidy and  five  hundred  men,  he  set 
sail  himself  with  his  queen,  Margaret 
of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
midable armament  fitted  out  for  the 
conquest  of  the  East.  There  were 
two  hundred  vessels  bearing  an  army 
composed  of  French  and  Provencals, 
of 'Lombards  and  Tuscans,  including 
fifty  young  knights  of  the  noblest 
fainilies  in  Florence,  and  (a  strange 
^)eclade  in  the  host  of  Mamfroy's 
conqneror)  a  thousand  Lucera  Sa- 
racens. The  total  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  sixty  thousand 
infantry,  and  the  rendezvous  was  at 
Catena,  a  Cabibrian  town  oi^)osite 


Messina,  where,  by  the  king's  orders, 
forty  galleys  already  awaited  him. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array, 
the  Messinese  prepared  a  vigorous 
defence,  repairing  their  walls,  barri- 
cading their  port  with  beams,  and 
even  assuming  the  offensive  with  their 
^lleys,  which  chased  some  of  the 
King's  into  the  port  of  Scylla.  Yet 
a  bold  and  sudden  assault  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  the  town,  and  the 
reduction  of  all  Sicily  must  necessa* 
rlly  have  followed.  This  course  was 
urged  by  Charles's  principal  officers; 
but  he  preferred  the  advice  of  the 
Count  of  Acerra,  who,  from  cowardly 
or  perfidious  motives,  urged  him  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  legate's  nego- 
tiations with  the  rebels.  This  was  a 
fatal  error.  Delay  was  destruction. 
At  the  very  moment  it  would  well 
have  availed  him,  Charles  abdicated 
his  usual  fiery  impetuosity  in  favour 
of  temporising  measures.  Encamp- 
ing four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mes- 
sina, he  lost  precious  time  in  idle 
skirmishes.  Whilst  he  burned  their 
woods  and  vines,  the  Messinese  raised 
fortifications,  and  named  Alaimo  de 
Lentini  captain  of  the  people,  the 
chief  office  in  the  new  republic 
AYhilst  Alaimo  took  charge  of  the 
defence  of  Messina,  his  wife  Mac- 
calda,  with  helm  on  head  and  cuirass 
upon  breast,  armed  and  valiant  like 
another  Pallas,  marshalled  the  gar- 
rison of  Catania. 

Hostilities  were  about  to  commence 
when  Cardinal  Gerard  of  Parma 
reached  Messina.  Alaimo  received 
him  with  Uie  greatest  respect,  and 
offered  him  the  keys  of  the  town  in 
token  of  liege  homage  to  the  holy 
see.  The  Cardinal  replied  by  a 
vague  offer  of  pardon  if  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  King.  "  At  the  word 
submission,  Alaimo  snatched  the  keys 
from  the  legate's  hand,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^  Sooner  death 
than  a  return  to  the  odious  French 
yokel'  After  this  theatrical  burst, 
probably  a  piece  of  mere  acting  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  had  served 
under  so  many  banners,  serious  ne- 
gotiations began."  It  was  impossible 
to  agree.  The  exasperation  of  the 
Messinese  reached  a  height  that  ter- 
rified the  legate,  who  made  his  escape, 
fd^er  placing  the  city  under  intei*diet. 
The  proposals  he  took  to  Charles 
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were  '*  the  immediate  raising  of  the 
siege,  and  return  of  the  army  to  the 
c3oDtinent;  taxes  as  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Good ;  and,  finally,  a  for- 
mal engagement  that  the  island  should 
no  longer  be  garrisoned  by  French 
or  Provencals,  bnt  by  Italians  or 
Latins.  *^  If  these  conditions  are  re- 
fiised,"  said  the  bold  Messinese,  '^  we 
will  resist  till  death,  though  we  should 
eat  our  children  T'  'Hie  Cardinal 
admonished  Charles  of  the  prudence 
of  accepting  these  terms,  hinting  that 
it  might  be  less  necessary  to  observe 
them,  when  the  island  was  again  in  his 
hands.  Charles  was  too  angry  and  too 
honourable  to  listen  to  the  Jesuitical 
insinuation,  and  war  was  the  word. 
The  legate  returned  to  Rome,  in  des- 
pair at  the  hot-headed  monarch's  in- 
tractability. Charles's  knights  and 
officers  were  clamorous  for  an  instant 
assault ;  but  he  preferred  a  blockade, 
not  wishing,  he  said,  to  punish  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  M.  de  St 
Priest  discredits  the  motive,  and 
attributes  such  unusual  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Lion  of  j^njou  to 
the  fear  of  losing,  by  the  indiscri- 
minate pillage  that  would  follow 
a  succesfiSul  assault,  the  great  ridies 
Messina  was  known  to  contain. 

The  foe's  decision  published,  Mes- 
sina threw  away  the  scabbard.  A 
life  of  freedom,  or  a  glorious  death, 
was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  its 
heroic  mhabitants.  Every  man  be- 
came a  warrior;  the  very  women 
gave  example  of  the  purest  patri- 
otism and  sublimest  devotedness. 
'^  Matrons  who,  the  preceding  day, 
clothed  themselves  in  gold  and  pur- 
ple, young  girls,  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  ease— all,  without 
distinction  of  raqk  or  riches,  with 
bare  feet  and  dresses  tucked  up  to  the 
knee,  bore  upon  their  shoulders  stones 
and  fascines,  and  heavy  baskets  of 
bread  and  wine.  They  helped  the 
labourers,  supplied  them  with  food, 
attended  to  all  that  could  increase 
their  physical  and  moral  strength. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ramparts 
they  huried  missiles  on  the  besiegers. 
They  held  out  their  children  to 
theur  husbands,  bidding  them  fight 
bravely,  and  save  their  sons  from 
slavery  and  death.  OhI  U  wcu  a 
pitify  says  a  song  still  popular  in 
Sicily,   great  pUy  uxu  it  to  see  the 
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ladies  of  Mestina  carrymg  cioft  fmi 
stones, 

«  Deh  com*  egU  ^  gnm  pieUta 
Delle  donne  di  Mesnna, 
Yeggiendo  iaeapigliate, 
Poitando  pletre  e  caleina.^ 

Not  long  ago  a  wall  was  still  showii, 
built  by  these  heroines.  The  nuna 
of  two  of  them,  Dina  and  Claientia, 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Whilst  Dina  upset  whole  sqaadrans 
by  hurling  stones  fix^m  wariike  en- 
gines, Clarentia,  erect  upon  tiie  nm- 
parts,  sounded  the  chai]ge  with  a 
brazen  trumpet.  Such  ui<»aeDt8  gate 
a  fine  field  to  the  superslitioos  aad 
imaginative ;  and  peisona  were  not 
wanting  who  affirmed  they  had  wa 
the  Virgin  Mary  hover  m  white  roba 
above  the  city,  whilst  ethos  nais- 
tained  she  had  q>peared  to  GMes 
of  Anjou's  Saracens. 

The  great  assault  was  on  the  Uth 
September  1282.  "  Yoa  haw  do 
need  to  fight  with  these  boon  nd 
burgesses,"  said  Charles  tohiskaights; 
*^  you  have  merely  to  slaughter  tkn." 
He  undervalued  his  foe.  In  Tim  did 
his  chivalry  advance  agamst  the  town 
like  a  moving  wall  of  sted;  in  ^ 
did  his  fleet  assail  the  poit  Beams 
and  chainSf  hidden  under  water, 
checked  and  destroyed  his  shipping; 
men  and  horses  fell  beneath  the  nii- 
siles  of  the  besieged.  One  of  tlMS 
would  have  killed  Charies,  had  not 
two  devoted  knights  saved  to 
They  covered  the  Kmy  with  tter 
bodies,  and  fell  crushed  and  litte 
at  his  feet.  On  the  sideofthe&o- 
lians,  Alaimo  displayed  great  nilit^' 
talents  and  personal  oouage.  ot 
was  every  where  to  be  seen,  aiuost- 
ing  his  men  by  his  example.  When 
the  French  were  finaUy  r^nlsedwiA 
terrible  loss,  and  compelled  to  n» 
the  siege,  Charles  tried  to  cwwpt 
Alaimo  by  immense  offers,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  send  him  his  sig^ 
upon  a  blank  paper.  Bw  Sidia 
resisted  the  temptation-'i^ecuBg 
treasures  and  dignities,  to  yieW,  stj 
later  period,  to  the  toflofflice  of  i 
treacherous  woman.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  deputation  chsigeo 

to  offer  Sicily  to  the  Pope,  w^ 
with  a  refusaL  Martin  IV.  ^ 
have  nothing  to  say  to  ^Jr 
would  have  better  served  Charies  oj 
acceptance.     Subsequently  he  mipw 
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have  restored  the  island  to  the  King, 
As  it  was,  he  drove  the  Sicilians  into 
the  snares  of  the  aristocratic  leagne 
that  supported  Pedro  of  Arragon. 
The  republican  government  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  it  had  undertaken, 
and  the  Pope's  rejection  of  the  protec- 
torate threw  them  into  great  perplex  - 
ity.  A  meeting  was  held  to  debate 
the  couise  to  be  adopted ;  and  the 
Spanish  party,  schooled  by  former 
failure,  achieved  a  decisive  triumph. 
Its  leaders  remained  mute;  but  an  old 
man,  of  such  obscure  condition  that 
his  name  was  not  exactly  known, 
harangued  the  assemblage,  recalled 
the  memory  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
reminded  lus  countrymen  that  Con- 
stance was  the  legitimate  heiress  to 
the  crown,  and  proposed  to  offer  it  to 
her  husband,  the  Ejng  of  Arragon, 
then  at  the  port  of  Collo,  on  the  coast 
ofAfnca,nearConstantina.  Thewords 
werescarcely  spoken,  when  a  thousand 
voices  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the 
speaker,  and  ambassadors  were  imme- 
diately named  finom  the  people  of  Paler- 
mo to  thcKingof  Arragon.  DonPedro 
had  lingered  at  Portofangos,  in  expec- 
tation of  such  a  summons,  for  more 
than  a  month  after  the  insurrection  at 
Palermo ;  bat  finding  the  secret  nego- 
tiations Gt  John  of  Procida  with  the 
chieft  <tf  the  Sicilian  aristocracy  less 
immediately  snccessAil  than  he  had 
hoped,  he  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Amca,  <m  pretext  of  interfering  in  a 
qoanel  between  the  Sjng  of  Constan- 
tina  and  two  of  his  brothers,  but  in 
reality  to  be  nearer  the  stage  on  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  play  an  important 
|Mut.  He  affected  surprise  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Sicilian  envoys,  who  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears 
and  dressed  in  deep  moummg,  and 
in  a  studied  harangue  imfdored  him  to 
reign  over  Sicily,  and  relieve  them 
fix>m  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Ck)unt 
of  Provence.  They  said  nothing  of 
Conradin's  glove, — the  anecdote,  M. 
de  St  Priest  says,  not  having  been  yet 
invented. 

Don  Pedro  deUyed  reply  till  he 
should  have  consulted  his  principal 
vassals.  Most  of  them  urged  him 
not  to  engage  in  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise, that  would  draw  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  King  of  France ; 
^^  bat  to  be  content  with  what  he 
already  possessed,  withont  seeking  to 


acquire  what  would  assuredly  be  va- 
liantly defended.  Don  Pedro  heard 
their  objections  in  silence,  and  broke 
up  the  council,  merely  announcing 
that  the  fleet  would  sail  next  day, 
without  saying  whether  for  Catalonia 
or  Sicily.  According  to  one  account, 
scarcely  credible,  and  bearing  strong 
resemblance  to  a  popular  report,  he 
declared  the  wind  should  decide  his 
destination.  '  The  wind  blew  for 
Sidly,  much  to  the  discontent  of  some 
of  the  barons,  and  to  the  secret  and 
profound  joy  of  the  King.  After  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  only  three  days' 
duration,  Don  Pedro  landed  at  the 
port  of  Trapani.  The  inhabitants  re- 
ceived him  as  a  liberator,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Palermo,  where  his  stay  was 
one  unbroken  triumph."  He  did  not 
remain  there  long.  He  was  as  active 
and  indefatigable  as  Charles  of  Anjou ; 
like  him  sleeping  little,  and  rising  be- 
fore the  sun.  He  resolved  to  march 
to  the  succour  of  Messina,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  French  army's  communica- 
tions with  Calabria.  He  sent  forward 
two  noble  Catalan  knights  to  warn  the 
King  of  Naples  off  the  island,  with  the 
alternative  of  war  should  he  refhse. 
A  judge  from  Barcelona  accompanied 
them, — it  being  the  custom  of  the  time 
to  compose  such  embassies  partly  of 
militarv  men,  and  partly  of  persons 
learned  in  the  law.  The  envoys  were 
courteously  received  in  the  French 
camp,  but  theur  lodging  did  not  corre- 
spond with  their  reception.  Either 
through  contempt  or  through  negli- 
gence, they  were  quartered  in  a  church, 
without  bed  or  duiir,  and  had  to  sleep 
upon  straw.  At  night  they  received 
two  jugs  of  black  wine,  six  loaves 
equaUy  dark  coloured,  two  roasted 
pigs,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bacon-soup.  Coarse  fare  and  hard 
couch  did  not,  however,  prevent  their 
sleeping  soundly,  and  repairinjg  next 
morning  to  the  royal  presence,  richly 
attired  in  fine  cloth  lined  with  vaur. 
Charies,  who  was  unwell,  received 
them  reclining  under  curtains  of  mag- 
nificent bro<»de,  and  with  a  littie 
stick  between  his  teeth,  according  to 
his  habit.  He  listened  patiently 
whilst  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sum- 
moned him  to  evacuate  the  island, 
and  replied,  after  a  few  mhiates'  re- 
flection, that  Sicily  belonged  neither 
to  him  nor  to  the  lung  of  Arragon,  but 
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to  the  holy  see.    "  Go  then,"  he  said, 
'*  to-  Messina,  and  bid  the  people  of 
that  city  declare  an  eight  days'  truce, 
for  the  discussion  of  necessary  things.^' 
This  the  ambassadors  agreed  to  do, 
bat  got  a  rade  reception  from  Alaimo, 
who  would  not  credit  their  quality  of 
Arragonese  envoys,  when  he  heard 
them  advocate  a  truce.     Don  Pedro 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  treat  with 
Charles,  even  had  he  wished  it :  the 
Sicilians,  at  least  that  party  of  them 
that  had  invoked  his  aid,  had  done 
so  for  their  own  ends,  and  would  per- 
mit no  transaction.   The  ambassadors 
retained  to  Charles  and  announced 
their  ill  success,  and  the  King  bade 
them  repose  till  next  morning,  when 
he  would  speak  further  with  them. 
But  the  next  morning  they  learned 
that  he  and  the  Queen  had  left  the 
camp  during  the  night,  and  had  em- 
barked for  Calabria.   Many  historians 
haye  severely  blamed  this  retreat ; 
M.  de  St  Priest  vindicates  its  wisdom 
and  propriety.     Defection  was  in- 
creasing in  Charles's  army,  weary  of  a 
fruitless  siege  that  had  lasted  seventy- 
four  days,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  Calabria;  for  al- 
though he  still  had  his  fleet,  it  con- 
sisted of  heavy,  unwieldy  transports, 
and  was  very  unmanageable.     Soon 
afber  lids  departure  from  Sicily  it  was 
destroyed  and  captured  by  the  Arra- 
gonese fleet.     He  began  also  to  form 
a  joster  estimate  of  his  formidable 
adversary,  whose  politic  and  generous 
conduct  contrasted  with  his  own  seve- 
rity, often  pushed  to  barbarity.    He 
resolved  to  try  a  system  of  concilia- 
tion with  the  Sicilians ;  and,  being  too 
proud  and  stiff-necked  to  adopt  it  in 
person,  he  sent  his  son  Charles,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  to  carry  it  out.    ^^  It  was 
necessary  to  find  a  pretext  in  order 
honourably  to  absent  himself.     The 
customs  of  the  time  furnished  him 
with  one.     He  did  not  show  himself 
their  slave,  as  has  dten  been  said, 
but  made  them  serve  his  purpose,  and 
skilfnlly  used  them  to  mask  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.     It  was  not, 
then,  from  a  Quixotic  and  foolish  im- 
pulse,  unbecoming  at  his  age,  but 
with  a  political  object, — ^in  order  to 
escape  fh>m  the  scene  of  his  diaap- 
p<Hntmenta  and  defeats,  and  to  draw 
his  enemy  from  that  of  his  victories 
and  triumphs,— thathetooktheresoln- 


tion  to  challenge  Pedro  of  AzngoB  to 

single  combat."     A  friar  bote  tbe 

cartel;  Pedro  accepted  it;  and  Uiis 

strange  duel  between  two  poveiM 

kings  was  fixed  to  take  place  m  aplim 

near  Bordeaux,  an  Eudiah  toirm  h 

the  cfaroniders  call  it,  Bordeaiixtha 

belonging  to  Edward  L  of  fiaglaaiL 

Pending  the  prdimmaiy  negotUtiwi 

and  arrangements  f<Nr  this  oonUt, 

hoetilitiea  continued,  and  the  reaiti 

were  aU  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro. 

His  natural  son,  Don  Jaime  Flu,  or 

Peres,  admiral  of  the  Catalan  fleet, 

made  a  ni^t  excursion  from  Mtfaaa 

to  Catena,  upon  tiie  opposite  eoi^ 

sorpriaing  and  masaacnDg  five  hm« 

dred  French  soldieis.    Carried  mj 

by  youthful  ardour,  he  then  poshed  oa 

to  Beggio  ,*  but  fell  into  anambuk, 

and  lost  a  dozen  men.    Ahhoogh  the 

final  result  of  the  enterprise  waekigU/ 

satisfactory,  PtWs  rctnniiBg  waar 

with  a  rich  booty,  his  frther,  iadigaiDt 

that  his  orders  had  been  OTentepped, 

spared  hia  life  only  at  thceaHeitio 

of  his  courtiers,  degraded  and  btt»W 

him,  and  gave  the  commaad ofw 
fleet  to  Ruggiero  de  ham,  Tte 
was  a  lucky  hit.  LannSt  tltegh 
violent  and  perfidious  by  cfaaa^ 
was  of  courage  as  great  «•  Wifwii 
fiirlune  was  uivariahle.  Once  rt  ne 
bead  of  the  Airagimese  fleet,  tlKiK- 
cesa  of  D(mPedro  oosedtobemK- 

The  eonditioas  of  the  irojecW 
duel  being  arranged  and  agreed  to  ^r 
bothpar&s,  Charles  left  Begpo^» 
Prince  of-  Salemo  remaiaig  Jtee 
at  the  head  of  an  amy  tejjgM  m 
great  part  from  France.  io«^ 
was  now  transported  in  gm^'g; 
sore  into  Calabria.  There  ewy 
thing  waa  fisvouraUe  to  the  AmfJ; 
ese.  His  soldiers  fomd  A««J 
in  a  dimate,  and  amoBgBln««»^ 
reminding  them  of  A«r  »^^* 
try.  The  Almogavaies,  h««r  fj 
reeklesB  giwrillas,  lightly  apiffj 
and  with  sandalled  feet,  we«  «2 
than  a  match  for  the  FreDcii  W* 
and  men-at-arms  with  their  JW 
horses  and  armotf.  "One  day,  ^ 
the  Prince  of  Saterao  was  at  B«2 

an  Almogavare  cMie  ^^^ 
camp  to  defy  the  ftettdu  i*^ 
they  despised  the  daBenge  OJ 
mihd  savige,  b«t  fej^f^ 
some  yoimg  knight  left »»»»»» 
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accepted  the  defiance.  He  was  con- 
quered by  his  opponent,  who,  after 
bringing  him  to  the  gronnd,  buried 
his  knife  in  his  throat.  The  Prince 
of  Salerno,  true  to  the  laws  of  chiyalry, 
dismissed  the  conqueror  with  rich 
guerdon.  The  King  of  Anragon 
wonld  not  be  surpassed  in  courtesy, 
but  sent  in  exdiange  ten  Frenchmen, 
free  and  without  ransom,  dechiring 
that  he  would  always  be  happy  to 
giye  the  same  number  for  one  Arra- 
goneae."  This  piece  of  ^aniah 
rodomontade  was  backed,  however, 
by  deeds  which  proved  Pedro  no  im- 
potent boaster;  and  the  Prince  of 
Salerno  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Reggio — whose  inhabitants,  favour- 
able to  his  rival,  hypocritically  affected 
grief  at  his. departure  —  to  an  adja- 
c&a%  level,  known  as  the  pianura  di 
San  MorttMo, 

Charies  of  Anjou  was  now  at 
Borne,  whose  Pope  he  found  friendly 
and  supple  as  ever.  A,  crusade  was 
XmHBulgated,  the  usurper  ci  Sicily 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  Arra- 
gonese  crown  was  declared  forfeit  and 
given  to  Charles  de  Valois,  second 
son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  whom  the 
Italians  called  Carlo  Senza  Terra^ 
becaose  he  tried  many  crowns  but 
could  never  keep  one.  To  cloak  his 
manifest  parti^ty,  Martin  IV.  strove 
to  BBake  Charles  give  up  the  duel, 
and,  failing  to  do  so,  declared  himself 
<^enly  against  a  project  which  he 
treated  as  mad  and  impious.  He 
declared  null  and  void  the  agreement 
and  conditions  fixed  between  the 
champions,  and  exhorted  the  Eang  of 
£ngland  to  forbid  the  encounter  of 
the  two  sovereigns  upon  his  territory. 
Edward  L  was  not  the  man  to  spoil 
sport  of  this  kind ;  he  neither  made 
nor  meddled  in  the  matter.  On  the 
appomted  day,  (25th  May  1283,) 
Charles,  coming  from  Paris,  where 
his  intended  duel  had  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  youth, 
entered  Bordeaux,  armed  cap-k-pie, 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  knights, 
«Btabiished  himself  with  them  in  the 
lists,  and  waited  from  sunrise  till 
.sondown.  Then,  the  King  of  Arragon 
not  appearing,  he  sent  for  Jean  de 
Grailly,  sencMdial  of  Gnienne,  had  a 
certifieate  of  his  presence  at  Bor- 
deaux drawn  up  in  due  form,  and 
set  out  for  his  county  of  Provence. 


Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  Pedro's  non-appearance.  It  is 
certain  that  he  left  Sicily,  after  having 
summoned  thither  his  queen  and  aU 
his  children,  excepting  the  eldest, 
Alphonso,  who  remained  in  Arragon. 
The  only  distinct  cause  assigned  by 
M.  de  St  Priest,  for  his  defalcation  in 
the  lists,  is  the  Arragonese  version. 
"  Don  Pedro  had  gone  from  Valentia 
to  CoUioure,  and  idready  the  hundred 
chevaliers  he  had  chosen  to  accom- 
pany him  were  assembled  at  Jaca, 
on  the  frontier,  ready  to  enter 
Guienne,  when  he  was  suddenly  in- 
formed that,  at  the  request  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  Philip  of  France  had  ac- 
companied his  uncle  to  Bordeaux, 
and  lay  near  that  tovm  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  Warned  by  the  King 
of  England  that  the  Kmg  of  France 
was  in  ambush  for  him,  Pedro- decided 
not  to  show  himself  publicly  at  Bor- 
deaux ;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
fully  resolved  to  acquit  his  promise 
by  going  thither,  he  disguised  himself 
as  a  poor  traveller,  and  took  with  hun 
two  gentlemen  dressed  with  less  sim- 
plicity, all  three  mounted  on  good 
horses,  and  without  other  baggage 
than  a  large  bag  full  of  provisions, 
that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
stop  any  where.  The  King  acted  as 
servant  to  his  companions,  waiting 
on  them  at  taUe,  and  giving  the 
horses  their  com.  In  this  manner 
they  arrived  very  qoiddy  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  Don  Pedro  was  received 
and  concealed  by  an  old  knight,  a 
friend  of  one  ci  the  two  gentlemen. 
Upon  the  morrow,  which  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  duel,  Pedro 
repaired  to  the  lists,  with  the  senes- 
chal, who  was  devoted  to  him, 
before  the  sun  rose,  consequently 
earlier  than  Charles  of  Anjou.  There 
he  caused  his  presence  to  be  certified 
by  a  notarial  act,  then  fled  precipi- 
tately, and  put  an  interval  of  several 
hours  between  his  departure  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Sicily."  This  is  rather  an  improbable 
story,  as  M.  de  St  Priest  justly  re- 
marks ;  and,  even  if  true,  it  is  a  sort 
of  evasion  tiiat  does  little  credit  to 
the  King  of  Arragon^s  chivalry.  It 
appears  likely  that  Pedro,  standing 
upon  his  weU-established  reputation 
of  personal  bravery,  thought  bimsdf 
justified  for  once  in  consulting  pm- 
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deuce,  and  felt  little  disposed  to  stake    yon  first  a  good  knight  and  then  u  ad- 
his  life  and  crown  upon  the  goodness 


of  his  lance  and  charger.  Abandon- 
ing to  his  rival  the  honours  of  the 
tourney,  he  gained,  with  his  fleet 
and  army,  more  solid  adyantages. 
Soon  after  Charles's  return  to  Pro- 
vence, twenty-nine  galleys  despatched 
by  him  from  MarsciUes  to  the  succour 
of  Malta  were  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Buggiero  de  Lauria,  in  spite  of  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Froven9al  ad- 
miral, William  Comut. 
^^  In  the  heat  of  a  terrible  and  pro- 


miral,  such  confidence  has  he  in  joor 
valour  and  fidelity.  Now,  do  hetter  still 
than  heretofore;  I  reoommoid  to  yon 
myself,  my  children,  and  all  my  fimihr/ 
When  the  Queen  had  qpoken,  the 
admiral  put  knee  on  ground,  took 
the  hands  of  his  good  mistress  in  lus 
in  sign  of  homage,  kissed  them  d^ 
voutly,  and  repli^ :  *if(idl(miia,have 
no  fear ;  the  banner  of  Arragon  hu 
never  receded,  and  still  shall  oonqoer. 
God  gives  me  confidence  that  I  dull 
again  work  to  your  satis&ctkn,  sod 


longed  combat,  and  seeing  himself    that  of  my  lord  the  King.'    Tien 


the  Queen  made  the  agn  of  the  crogs 
over  the  admural,  who  qaitted  ber  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  <^  thirty  gil- 
leys,  and  of  a  host  of  light  Tessds 
armed  at  Messina.     With  these  he 


about  to  be  vanquished,  Comut 
jumped  upon  Laurla's  galley  and 
attacked  the  admiral,  axe  in  one  hand 
and  lance  in  the  other.  The  kuace 
point  pierced  Ruggiero's  foot,  and, 
nailing  him  to  the  deck,  broke  off  entered  the  gulf  of  Salerno."  Tbe 
from  the  pole;  tbe  Provencal  raised  son  of  Charles  of  Anjou  hadnoios- 
his  axe,  when  the  Sicilian,  active  and 
fiirious  as  a  tiger,  snatched  the  iron 
from  his  bleeding  wound,  and,  using 
it  as  a  dagger,  stabbed  his  enemy  to 
the  heart."     The  sea  was  the  real 

field  of  battle,  and,  unfortunately  for    Thereupon  the  Prince  of  Saleno  re- 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  French  lacked    solved  to  give  battle,  being  urged  to 
the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Catalans.     Pedro 


picion  of  the  sortie  of  the  Amgonese 
fleet,  and  an  officer  whom  he  seat  to 
reconnoitre  brought  back  a  ftbe  le- 
count  of  the  enemy's  strength,  dinus- 
ishing  the  number  of  their  vessdi 


was  detained  in 
Arragon  by  some  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  his  nobility,  but  he  was  ably 
replaced  by  his  wife.  Queen  Con- 
stance was  no  ordinaiy  woman. 
Adored  by  the  Sicilians,  who  per- 
sisted in  regarding  her  as  the  rightful 
descendant  of  their  kings,  her  mflu- 
ence  exceeded  that  of  Pedro  himself. 
Surrounded  by  her  children,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  Almogavares,  she  tra- 
versed tiie  island  in  all  directions, 
Sing  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  from 
esfflna  to  Catania,  encouraging  the 
people  by  kind  and  valiant  words, 
ffiving  bread  to  the  necessitous,  and 
followed  by  the  blessings  and  admira- 
tion of  her  new  subjects.      By  the 

advice  of  John  of  Procida,  she  re-      ^  ^ ^ 

solved  to  anticipate   the  Prince  of    the   Messinese,   and*  other  Sidliia 

father's    exiles,  showed  chains  to  Laniia,  ciO- 


do  so  by  the  Count  of  Acenrs,  the 
same  who  had  formerly  sdrised 
Charles  to  postpone  the  asssah  of 
Messina.  The  count's  advice,  whetlier 
treacherous  or  ^cere,  proved  fitii 
in  both  instances.  The  Sicilian  iket, 
which  had  advanced  to  tbevoyMolo 
of  Naples,  passed  under  the  wmdows 
of  the  Castello  Kuovo,  uisaltoig  tbe 
Prince  of  Salerno  by  words  mjmoBS 
to  his  nation,  his  father,  and  himself. 
Too  angry  to  be  prudent,  and  feiget- 
ting  Charles's  orders  on  no  aooonit 
to  stir  before  Ids  anival,  the  prince, 
covered  with  new  and  brilliant  ir- 
mour,  bravely  embarked,  lame  tiioagk 
he  was,  on  board  the  royal  ^er, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  fl»e  Frtock 
chividry.  Lanria,  cnnnbg  as  skftfol, 
feigned  to  fly  at  his  approach.  Bisv 


Salerno,  who  only  awaited  his 
arrival  to  make  a  descent  upon  Sicily. 
"  Shesent  forBucgiero  de  Lauria,  who 
was  the  son  of  Madonna  Bella,  her 
nurse,  and  spoke  to  him  thus :  *  Friend 
Buggiero,  you  know  that  you  have 
been  brought  up,  from  your  earliest 
infancy,  in  my  father's  nonse  and  in 
mme ;  my  lord  the  King  of  Arragon 
has  load(Ml  you  with  favours,  makmg 


ingout,  "Brave  adnural,  here  is  wilt 
awaits  you;  turn  and  look  I"  Lssris 
obeyed  their  order,  tmned  about, 
and  fell  furiously  upon  the  KeapoBtia 
fleet,  which  was  defeated  by  the  very 
first  shock.  The  Prince  of  Salw 
and  the  French  knights  defended 
themselves  with  the  courage  of  ^ 
spair.    The  royal  galley  ah»e  he» 
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oat,  until  at  last  the  Prince,  Sjoeing  it 
about  to  sink  with  the  weight  of  com- 
batants, and  haying  brayelj  fonght 
and  dearlj  sold  his  liberty,  gave  up 
his  sword  to  Rnggiero,  who  offered  him 
his  hand  to  conduct  him  on  board  the 
admirars  galley.  "  Sir  Prince,*'  said 
the  Arragonese,  *^  if  yon  do  not  covet 
the  fate  oi  Conradin,  order  your  cap- 
tive, the  Infanta  Beatrix,  sister  of  our 
Qneen,  and  daughter  of  King  Main- 
lh)y,  to  be  instantly  delivered  up  to  us/' 
With  the  fierce  Lauria  it  was  unsafe 
to  trifle  or  delay.  The  Prince  wrote 
to  his  wife,  Mary  of  Hungary,  that, 
vanquished  and  a  prisoner,  his  life 
depended  on  the  release  of  Beatrix. 
On  receiving  his  letter,  the  Princess 
of  Salerno  hurried  to  the  prison  of 
Mainfiroy's  daughter,  embraced  her, 
clothed  her  in  her  richest  apparel, 
and  instantly  gave  her  up  to  Lauria's 
envoy. 

At  the  news  of  the  Prince's  capture, 
the  Neapolitans  were  on  the  point  of 
revolt.  An  incident  occurred  that 
did  not  leave  him  the  least  doubt  of 
their  sentiments.  When  seated  on 
the  deck  of  Ruggiero's  galley,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  knights  who  kept 
respectful  silence,  he  saw  approach  a 
number  of  boats  filled  with  peasants, 
who  asked  permission  to  come  on 
board.  They  brought  baskets  of  those 
large  figs  csMed  pcUambaley  and  also  a 
present  of  gold  augustales.  Taking 
the  Prince,  on  account  of  his  magnifi- 
cent armour,  and  of  the  respect  of 
those  around  him,  they  knelt  before 
him  and  said,  "  Admiral,  accept  this 
fruit  and  this  gold;  the  district  of 
Sorrento  sends  them  you  as  an  offer- 
ing, and  may  you  take  the  father  as 
you  have  taken  the  son !"  Notwith- 
standing his  misfortunes,  the  young 
man  coidd  not  help  smiling,  as  he  said, 
"  Truly  these  are  very  faithful  subjects 
of  my  lord  the  King."  He  was  taken 
to  Sicily  and  landed  at  Messina,  where 
Queen  Constance  and  the  Infante 
Don  Jaime  then  resided. 

When  Charles  of  Anjou  learned  the 
double  disaster  that  had  befallen  him 
in  the  capture  of  lus  fleet  and  son,  his 
first  expression  was  one  of  bitter  irony. 
**  The  better,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
we  are  quit  of  that  priest,  who  spoiled 
our  affairs  and  took  away  our  coura^  I" 
Bitter  grief  succeeded  this  factitious 
gaiety.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a  private 


chamber  of  the  Ccutel  Capwmo,  sent 
away  the  attendants  and  torches,  re- 
pulsing even  the  tender  caresses  of  his 
queen,and  groaned  and  lamented  in  soli, 
tude  and  darkness.  When  day  appear- 
ed he  forgot  his  sorrow  to  think  ofven- 
geance.  In  his  absence,  Naples  had 
nearly  escaped  him.  From  Pausi- 
lippo  to  the  Molo,  shouts  for  Pedro 
of  Arragon  had  been  heard.  Naples 
must  expiate  the  crime.  Charles  pre- 
pared to  shed  an  ocean  of  blood,  but 
the  Pope's  legate  interceded;  and  the 
enraged  sovereign  contented  himself 
with  hanging  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  most  guilty  from  the  battlements 
of  the  Castel  Nnovo.  Then,  with  his 
usual  impetuous  activity,  he  armed  a 
fleet,  and  sailed  for  Messina,  but  was 
met  by  a  message  from  Constance, 
that  if  he  touched  the  shore  of  SicUy 
his  son's  head  shotdd  roU  upon  the 
scaffold.  What  could  the  murderer 
of  Conradin  reply  to  this  threat? 
Trembling  with  fury,  he  returned  to 
Calabria.  The  position  of  bis  son 
justified  great  anxiety.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Sicilians  were  clamorous 
for  his  death,  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice to  the  manes  of  Conradin.  Qneen 
Constance,  who  had  nobly  resolved 
to  save  him,  was  compelled  so  far  to 
yield  to  public  clamour  that  a  parli- 
ment  was  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
his  fate.  With  the  exception  of  Alaimo 
de  Lentinl,  all  the  members  voted  for 
the  Prince's  death.  But  Constance 
would  not  ratify  the  sentence  till  she 
heard  from  Don  Pedro,  to  whom  she 
had  already  despatched  intelligence 
of  the  important  capture.  As  she  had 
foreseen,  Pedro  ordered  the  Prince,  and 
the  chief  amongst  his  companions,  to 
be  sent  immediately  to  Arragon.  This 
was  done,  and  Sicily  seemed  guar- 
anteed for  a  long  time  firom  the  aggres-- 
sions  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

To  foreign  warfare  internal  strife 
succeeded.  The  Sicilian  nobles,  the 
same  men  who  had  entreated  Pedro 
of  Arragon  to  reign  over  them,  now 
repented  of  their  choice.  They  had 
found  a  master  where  they  had  intend- 
ed a  crowned  companion.  Already 
the  failure  of  a  rebellion  had  cost 
several  of  them  their  heads,  when  a 
second  plot  was  got  up,  in  which 
Alaimo  de  Lentini  took  a  prominent 
part.  The  rank,  influence,  and  ser- 
vices of  this  man,  the  first  in  Sicily, 
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rendered  Pedro  uneasy,  and  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  two  ministers, 
John  of  Procida  and  Rnggiero  de 
Lanria.  Alaimo's  indulgent  vote 
upon  tiie  trial  of  the  Prince  of  Sal- 
erno, although  conformable  to  the 
wishes  oi  the  King,  yet  had  increased 
snspicions  he  for  some  time  had  en- 
tertained. These,  however,  wooid 
not  haye  broken  ont  bat  for  the  im- 
pmdent  audacity  of  Maccalda,  Alai- 
mo's  wife,  who  had  flattered  hersdf 
she  should  be  able  to  govern  Pedro  of 
Airagon.  Daring  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina, sh»  present^  herself  before  him 
in  her  Ajnasonian  gart>,  a  silver  mace 
in  her  hand ;  but  this  wariike  equip- 
ment could  not  restore  her  youth,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  passionate 
admiration  of  the  fiiir  sex,  he  passed 
the  nig^t  in  talking  to  her  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  finally  fell  asleep.  Irri- 
tated by  this  contempt  of  her  charms, 
Maccalda  TOwed  hatred  to  Queen 
Constance.  Although  of  very  low 
origin,  the  insolent  matron  pretended 
herself  at  least  the  eqnid  of  the 
daughter  of  Mainiroy  t^e  bastard. 
Shereteed  her  the  title  of  queen,  and 
never  spoke  of  her  but  as  the  mother  of 
the  Infante  Don  Jaime.  Every  ad- 
raoce  made  by  Don  Pedro's  wife  was 
insolently  rejected  by  her.  The  Queen 
wished  to  become  godmother  to  one 
of  her  children ;  Maocalda  disdainfully 
declined  the  honour.  The  Queen  had 
a  litter  made  to  take  air  in  Palermo, 
a  piece  of  luxury  unprecedented  in 
Sicily.  Maccalda  immediatdy  rambled 
about  the  island  in  alitter  twice  f^esise, 
eclipsingher  sovereign  by  her  presump- 
tuous splendour.  In  short,  the  court  of 
Arragon  could  not  endure  this  hicessant 
struggle,  and  soon  serious  grounds  for 
rengeance  were  found.  All  powerfid 
with  her  husband,  Maccalda  excited 
him  to  revolt.  He  corresponded  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  then  in  Cahibria ; 
one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  promised 
to  deliyer  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Proci^ 
Don  Pedro,  informed  of  Alaimo's  trea- 
son, dissimulated  and  Wrote  inm  an 
affectionate  invitation  to  Spain,  under 
pretence  of  oonf(5rring  with  him  on  the 
afiiEurs  ci  l^dly .  R^tance  and  obe- 
dience were  equally  dangerous ;  but 
the  latter  left  most  time  to  turn  in,  so 
AMmo  obeyed.  He  no  sooner  reached 
Arragon  than  he  was  thrown  into  a 


dungeon.  At  tiie  same  tine  Ml^ 
caida,  sti^i^ped  of  her  hnsbud's  poe- 
sessions,  was  put  in  prison  in  fiidlj. 
Th«e  she  preserved  her  oovage  and 
gaiety,  and  passed  her  time  in  lan^ 
ing  at  Queen  Constance,  and  la  pUj- 
ing  at  chess  with  a  Uooriflh  Img, 
prisoner  like  herself. 

Sixty  French  kni^ts  won  mn- 
sacred  in  the  prison  of  MttapifciN, 
at  liie  instigation  of  the  knaoK 
Kuggiero  de  Lanria^  so  soob  u  he 
learned  the  treason  of  Alaimo  nd 
Maccalda.  For  these  a  tngicalflM! 
was  reserved.  At  the  oomneimDait 
<^  the  following  reign,  the  defieader 
of  Messina  was  thrown  mto  tktet, 
a  halter  round  his  ne^;  tad  it  vis 
conjectured  that  MacaOda  Sealetta 
also  met  a  yiolent  deatii  iatiK  <i6 
scurity  of  her  dungeon. 

Charies  was  not  more  MmUt  m 
military  operations  than  in  Mnt 
l^ottingB.  In  vain  did  he  beaege 
Reggio ;  ibr  want  of  prmkiBs  be 
was  oompeUed  to  reton  to  Nqrin. 
But  althongfa  fortune  proved  wficUe, 
his  bold  spirit  rennuned  nhrako. 
and  he  concaved  a  giginticphi, 
which  was  to  avenge  all  lus  dittsln 
He  resolTed  to  faU  upoa  Sidtj  at  the 
head  of  considerable  fbroea,  wUst  t 
powerful  French  anny  enlend  Am- 
gon.  But  death  nullified  his  schew. 
Whilst  upcMi  the  road  from  KapleB  to 
Anndes,  to  prepare  the  tew  ana- 
ment,  he  was  compelled  bj  the  no- 
lent  attacks  of  ague,  torn  which 
he  suffered  continnally  aiace  his  nit- 
fortunes,  to  stop  at  Foggia.  His 
hour  had  oome.  By  his  wiQ,  aide 
upon  the  day  of  his  death,  be  kft 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SdfieB  ad 
the  county  of  FroTenoe  to  Us  na 
Charies  prince  of  Saienio;  aad,  tf- 
ing  him,  to  his  graDdaoa  CMtf 
Marcel,  tlien  twelre  yeaxs  ohL  m 
testamentary  di^ositions  eosqiklM, 
he  tamed  his  thoaghts  to  gg 
sjHritual.  Manaret  of  Bogaadr, 
summoned  in  all  haste  to  hv  has- 
band's  side,  arrived  but  jiut inte 
to  receive  his  last  adiea.  Hea^w 
in  her  anns,  the  victim  ^P^^ 
much  as  of  &ease,  <'^«'*'*f.  5 
prematnro  oM  age,  bat  M  «  Wa 
m  his  good  fight  and  hi  dirinej«t»> 
Upon  his  deathbed  he  waa  wj«- 
mentedbyreuKOTe;  hebehddMw 
the  threateningshadeoCCoixadiBBtf 
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the  ri^en  of  \Aood  with  which  he  had 
inimdated  Sicilj ;  hiseyes  andlips were 
fixed  with  love  upon  the  crosB,  whose 
most  futfaM  defender  he  esteemed 
himself.  At  the  sapreme  hour,  and 
with  hislsst  breath,  he  made  afinal  and 
hnptons  manifestation  of  the  over- 
weemng  pride  and  self -confidence  that 
were  amongst  his  most  prominent 
qualities  daring  his  life.  *^He  con- 
fessed himself,  and  demanded  the  last 
sacrament,  sat  op  in  his  bed  to  re- 
oeire  it  worthily,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
theredoabtaUemysteiy,  and,  speaking 
directly  to  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  addressed  to  Aem  these  words 
of  andadons  conviction ;  ^  Sire  Dieu^ 
as  I  tmly  beUeve  yon  to  be  my  Sa- 
Tiomr,  I  pray  yon  show  mercy  to  my 
sonL  fimoe  it  is  certain  that  I  under- 
took the  affair  of  Sicily  more  to  serve 
the  holy  chnrch  than  for  my  own  ad- 
Tsntage,  yon  ought  to  absolve  me  of 
my  sins.'"* 

The  body  of  Charies  was  trans- 
ported to  Naples,  and  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  under  a  pompous  mauso- 
leum. His  heart  was  taken  to  Paris, 
and  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Ofwuk  Jaeobmsj  with  Hiis  inscrip- 
tion:-^ 

^^U  OOKtL  DI  GBJLND  ROT  CHARLB8  QCT 
OONQUIT  81CILB." 

Upcm  her  husbaSd's  death  Marga- 
ret retired  to  her  county  of  Tonnerre, 
where  she  had  founded  an  ho^tal, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  iier  life  in  pious 
and  charitable  exercises.  ^^  The  first 
chevalier  in  the  world  has  ceased  to 
live,"  exclaimed  Fedro  of  Axragon, 
on  leaming  the  death  of  Charies  of 
Anjon.  He  himselfsurvived  his  great 
rival  but  a  few  months.  After  con- 
quering Philip  nL  of  France  in  the 
defiles  of  Anragon,  a  victory  which 
procared  the  fortunate  Airagonsse  the 
softbriquet  oi  Pedro  de  los  Francesee^ 
he  died  very  penitent,  restoring  his 
possessioBS  to  the  church,  whose  Uege- 
man  he  acknowledged  himself,  imd 
putting  under  the  protection  of  the 


holy  see  his  two  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Sicily,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  sons,  Alphonsoin.  and  Jaime 
ir.  About  the  same  time  Martin  IV. 
ended  his  days,  foil  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  and  blindly  attached, 
— "  An  attachment,"  says  M.  de  St 
Priest,  ^^  which  excites  interest,  so 
rare  is  friendship  upon  thrones,  and 
especially  in  old  age.  Thus  was 
Charles  of  Fnmce,  brother  of  St 
Louis,  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  contempora- 
ries. A  new  epoch  began ;  the  age 
of  PhiUp  le  Bel,  of  Boniface  Vm., 
and  of  Dante.  The  great  poet,  so 
severe  to  the  living  Cap^tiens,  has 
treated  them  better  in  the  invisible 
worid.  Whilst  he  has  precipitated 
Frederick  n.  and  the  most  illustrious 
Gfaibellines  into  the  depths  of  the 
eternal  dusms,  he  shows  us— not  in 
torture,  but  awaiting  a  better  destiny 
— not  in  the  flames  of  purgatory,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  monotonous  repose, 
in  the  shade  of  a  peaceful  forest,  in 
a  valley  strewed  with  unknown 
flower8--Charies  of  Anjou  and  Pedro 
of  Arragon,  seated  side  by  side,  re- 
conciled by  death,  and  uniting  their 
grave  and  manly  voices  in  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  the  Most  High." 

llie  political  separation  of  the  island 
and  continent  of  Sicily  was  now  com- 
plete, but  none  foresaw  its  long  dura- 
tion. Tbeperiodimmediatelysucceed- 
ing  the  death  of  Charies  of  Anjou  was 
one  continuous  struggle  between  Na- 
ples and  Palermo,  the  former  striving 
to  regain  lost  supremacy,  the  latter  to 
retain  conquered  independence.  For 
a  moment  the  kingdom'  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  torn  in  twain  by  a  great  popu- 
lar movement,  was  on  the  point  oi  re- 
uniting; the  great  result  obtained  by 
the  Sicilian  vespers  seemed  about  to 
be  lost,  and  the  Vespers  themselves  to 
lose  their  rank  of  revolution,  and  sub- 
fflde  into  the  vulgar  category  of  revolts 
and  insurrections.  Strange  to  say, 
the  foreign  dynasty  that  had  profited 
by  the  successful  rebellion,  was  itself 


*  The  dMhth  of  CurdiBal  Rioheliea  oflfors  a  nngalar  reaemblaiiee  #iih  thai  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Haying  demanded  the  Viaticum  :  '*  Here  is  my  Lord  and  my 
God,"  he  exclaimed  ;  ^before  him  I  protest  that  in  all  I  have  undertaken,  I  have 
had  nothing  hi  view  but  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  Btate.''-^T  Pbiest,  vol. 
It.  p.  165. 
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on  the  eve  of  destrojing  the  work  of  compelled  to  make  such  conoenrions  to 

its  partisans.    After  the  ephemeral  the  clergy  and  aristoeraeyt  that  SicBj 

reign    of  Alphonso    HI.   King    of  retained  bnt  the  mere  shadow  of  a 

Arragon,  eldest  son  and  successor  of  monarchy.    The  aotiioiity  swaitiiig 

Don  Pedro,  Don  Jaime,  second  son  of  him  in  Arragon  was  certainly  not  more 

this  Prince,  united  upon  his  head  the  absolute;  but  there,  at  least,  he  loand 

crowns  of  Sidly  ana  Arragon.    The  himself  in  his  native  coiiiiti7  and  be* 

will  of  the  two  deceased  kings  had  reditaiy  dominions ;  habit,  tradition, 

been  to  keep  these  crowns  separate,  old  afl&iities,  compensated  what  the 

Don  Pedro  verbally,  Don  Alphonso  supreme  power  lacked  in  strength  and 

by  a  written  wHl,  had  called  the  In-  extent.    In  Sicily  things  were  voiy 

fante  fYcderick,  son  of  one  and  brother  different.    The  idand  was  altogetker 

of  the  other,  to  reign  in  Sicily  so  soon  in  anunsatisfiictory  state.    Tlie  diie6 

as  Don  Jaime  should  take  possession  of  of  the  aristocracy,  the  anthors  of  tiie 

the  hereditary  sceptre  of  Arragon  and  revolution,  had  all  rebelled  in  turn.  It 

Catalonia.    Jaime  disregard^  their  had  been  found  necessary  to  pot  to 

wishes.    He  kept  Sicily,  not  for  him-  death  Galtagirone,  Alaimo  de  Lentini, 

sdf,  but  to  restore  it  to  the  enemies  of  and  other  leaders  of  the  ArragOBcee 

his  family,  to  his  prisoner,  now  chief  of  intrigue.    The  air  of  l^eOy  seemed 

the  house  of  Anion,  agreeably  to  a  se-  loaded  with  rebellious  infection.  Even 

cret  treaty  theyhad  entered  into  during  Rnggiero  de  Lauria,  and  John  of  Pro- 

the  captivity  of  Charles  n.    If  M.  de  6ida,'*'  were  suspected  of  disafiectioii. 


St  Priest  is  correct  in  placing  the  first  Kor  did  the  profits  of  the  island 

negotiation  of  this  treaty  so  far  back  pensate  the  anxiety  it  caused.    Ex- 

as  the  summer  of  1284,  soon  after  the  hausted  by  war,  Sicily  yiddcd  no 

action  in  which  Charles  lost  his  liberty,  revenue,  bnt  required  support  in  men 

it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  and  money.  More  than  this,  the  papal 

then  have  been  Don  Jaime*s  motives,  anathema   still   remained  npon  the 

His  father  and  elder  brother  dead,  it  family  of  Pedro   of  Arragon.     It 

is  more  easy  to  explain  them.    We  weighed  upon  Don  Jaime  and  npon 

must  remember  that  before  falling  into  his  mother  Qneen  Constance.  Coora- 

the  hands  of  the  terrible  Rnggiero  de  geous  though  she  was,  the  daughter  of 

Lauria,  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Sa-  the  excommunicated  Mainfiioy,  the  wi- 

lemo,  commissioned  by  the  King  of  dow  of  the  excommunicated  Pedro, 

Naples  to  make  concessions  to  his  had  difficulty  to  support  the  interdict, 

subjects,  had  proclaimed  a  political  Successive  popes  %istained  the  inte- 

reform,  under  the  auspices  of  Martin  rests  of  the  Frendi    dynasty,    and 

rv.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope,  his  bestowed  the  crown  of  Arragon,  a  fief 

successor  Honorius,  also  a  declared  of  the  holy  see,  upon  Charles  of  Va- 

partisan  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  ex-  lois,  brother  of  Philip  le  BeL    l^De, 

tended  still  further  these  political  pri-  possession  did  not  accompany  the  gift 

vileges,  and  the  convention  known  in  to  which  the  Arragonese  did  not  snb- 

tho  history  of  Naples  as  the  Statutes  scribe,  but  drove  back  Philip  the  BM 

of  Honorius  (Capitoli  d'Onorio)  there  when  he  tried  to  introduce  ms  son  into 

long  had  the  force  of  law.   In  view  of  his  new  kingdom,  an  attempt  wfaidi 

these  privileges,  imposed  by  papacy,  cost  him  his  reputation  and  his  life. 

and  conceded  by  the  dynasty  whose  Still  Don  Jaime  was  anxious,  for  van* 

despotism  had  driven  Sicily  to  revolt,  ous  reasons,  to  have  the  donation  an- 

the  dynasty  established  by  that  revolt  nulled.     To  this  end  he  addressed 

was  compelled  to  bid  higher  for  popu-  himself  to  the  King  of  Naples,  still 

lar  approbation.    The  rival  royidties  prisoner  at  Barcelona,  ofiering  to  give 

began  a  dangerous  race  in  the  path  of  him  up  Sicily,  and  even  to  aid  him  to 

reform.    The  Arragonese  could  not  reconquer  it,  on  condition  thai  the 

allow  the  Angevine  to  surpass  him  in  Pope  removed  the  interdict  from  li^ 

generosity.    Don  Jaime  saw  himself  house,  and  that  Charies  of  Valois  was 


*  Procida  died  at  an  adranced  old  age,  in  his  natire  prorince  of  SalenOsTeeoMOed 
with  the  Pope  and  with  the  King  of  Naples,  at  enmity  with  SioUy,  and  m  nnUMiriifd 
in  his  possessions  by  Charles  II.— St  Priest,  vol.  iy.  p.  172. 
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compelled  to  renounce  the  title  of  King 
ofArragon.  Moreover,  a  matrimonuu 
alliance,  always  an  important  tie,  but 
especially  so  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
(o  seal  the  friendship  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  Don  Jaime  was  to  marry 
the  princess  Blanche,  eldest  daughter 
of  iik^  King  of  Naples,  and  srand- 
danghter  of  the  great  Charles  of  Anjon. 
Boniface  YIIL,  greatly  attached,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  popedom,  to 
the  interests  of  France,  joyfoUy  ac- 
quiesced in  these  arrangements. 

Ereiy  thing  seemed  arranged,  when 
unexpected  obstacles  arose.  On  the 
one  hand,  Charles  of  Valois,  having 
neither  dominions  nor  crown,  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  transfer  of  his  ima- 
ginary kingdom;  on  the  other,  the 
Sicilians  declared  they  wonld  die  to  a 
man  rather  than  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  hoase  of  Anjou.  They 
summoned  Don  Jaime  to  renonnce  his 
project,  and  when  he  persisted  in  it, 
they  raised  to  the  throne  the  Infante 
Frederick,  at  first  with  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Sicily,  afterwards  with  that  of 
King.  This  prince  proved  worthy  of 
the  national  choice.  In  vain  did  Boni- 
face yni.  assdl  hun  in  torn  with  flat- 
tery and  menace;  the  new  king  of 
Sicfly  remained  ffuthfol  to  his  people. 
By  a  strange  concurrence  of  circam- 
Btances,  he  found  himself  opposed  in 
arms  to  his  brother  Jaime  of  Arragon, 
now  the  ally  of*  his  father-in-law, 
Charles  11.,  who  had  recovered  his 
liberty  and  returned  to  his  dominions. 
In  spite  of  his  own  and  his  subjects' 
valour,  Frederick  in.  was  at  first 
nearly  overcome.  The  house  of  Anjou 
would  have  reconquered  Sicily,  but  for 
the  defection  of  the  fickle  King  of  Arra- 
gon, who  abandoned  his  ^ies  and 
returned  home,  carrying  with  him  the 
contempt  of  all  parties.  After  various 
changes  of  fortune,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  conduded  between  the 
belligerents,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bome.  By  its  conditions,  Frederick 
m.  was  to  retain  the  crown  of  Sicily 
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for  his  life,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Trinacria,  invented  to  avoid  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Charles  n.,  who 
kept  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  with 
the  reversion  of  the  dominions  for  him- 
self and  his  direct  heirs,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick,  who  married  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles.  The 
basis  of  this  treaty  was  manifestly  un- 
stable, its  very  letter  was  soon  effaced ; 
and  Frederick,  disdaining  the  singular 
titleofKingofTrinacria,  soonresumed 
his  rightful  one.  There  were  thus  two 
kin^  of  Sicily,  on  this  and  that  side  the 
straits,  and  from  that  period  dates  the 
term,  thd  Two  Sicilies. 

During  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years, 
Frederick  III.  did  much  for  the  nation 
that  had  phiced  him  at  its  head.  A 
scholar  and  a  Isolator,  he  encouraged 
letters,  navigation,  and  trade,  esta- 
blished a  national  representation,  and 
bequeathed  his  subjects  the  famous 
Sicilian  constitution,  which  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  only  in  the  present 
century.  But  the  tendency  of  power 
in  Sicily  was  to  the  hands  of  ihe  nobles. 
Frederick  struggled  hud  to  keep  down 
the  aristocracy,  but  his  efforts  had  no 
permanent  success :  at  his  death  the 
barons  became  omnipotent,  the  feudal 
system  prevailed,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  the  annals  of  the  island  are 
but  a  confused  history  of  the  rivalries 
of  the  Chiaromonte  and  the  Vintimi- 
glia,  the  Palizzi  and  the  Alagona, 
the  Lima  and  the  Perolla,  and  many- 
others  besides.  The  Chiaromonte, 
notwithstanding  their  French  origin,* 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  or  Latin 
party ;  they  became  absolute  masters 
of  Palermo,  and  reigned  over  it  firom 
the  summit  of  their  castle  of  Steri, 
whose  massive  masonry  still  exists  in 
the  heart  of  that  city.  The  kings  of 
Sicily,  to  obtain  their  support,  sought 
the  hands  of  their  daughters ;  but  at 
last  the  haughty  patricians  fell  from 
their  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  by 
treason  or  stratagem  were  led  to  the 
scaffold.   Distracted  and  weakened  by 


*  ^  It  18*  at  this  time  (the  moment  when  Charles  of  Anjou  raised  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina) that  estimable,  bat  second-rate  historians  place  the  pretended  adrentnie  of  a 
French  ohevalier  of  the  name  of  Clermont,  to  whose  wife,  they  say,  Charles  of  Anjou 
bad  offered  violence.  They  add,  that,  after  rereoging  himself  hj  a  similar  ontrage  to 
ane  of  the  king's  daughters,  this  French  knight  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  founded  the 
powerful  house  of  Chiaromonte,  Counts  of  Modica."  (St  Priest,  vol.  ir.  p.  104.)  M. 
de  St  Priest  disbelieTes  this  anecdote,  which  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter for  rigid  morality  and  chastity  he  assigns  to  his  hero. 

TOI..  LXm.— NO.  CCGZCI.  2  8 
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discord,  Sicily  offered,  at  this  time,  an  of  France  either  abandoning  her  Afri- 
«asy  prey  to  Naples,  had  the  desoen-  oan  colony  or  resting  contented  with 
dantsofthe  first  Charles  been  the  men  its  present  extent.  Donbtless^  she 
to  profit  by  the  opportnnity.  But  will  some  day  lay  hold  of  Tunis,  or  at 
they  were  far  from  inheriting  the  mar-  least  make  the  attempt.  It  is  but  a 
tiid  energy  of  their  great  ancestor,  and,  short  sail  from  Tnnis  to  Sicily.  The 
inspiteofcircamstanoesfireqnently  fa-  peace-at-aU^price  men,  who  woidd 
Tonrable,  Sicily  was  never  reconqnei^  fain  dispense  with  fieets  and  atmias, 
by  the  race  of  Charles  of  Anjon.  and  trust  to  the  spread  of  philanthropy 
The  concluding  line  of  M.  de  St.  for  the  protection  of  Britain  «iid  its 
Priest's  work  contains  a  sentiment  colonies,  would  have  no  fresh  oaase 
which  will  doubtless  find  ready  echo  for  their  insipid  and  qnenilDQs  gmm* 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countr3naien,  ever  blings  in  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to 
jealous  of  Great  Britain's  aggrandise-  the  British  tto^ire.  It  would  be  «n- 
inent  and  territorial  growth.  ^^  May  necessary  to  recruit  an  additioiial 
Sicily"  he  says,  ^^ never  become  a  drummer,  or  man  a  cock-boat  the 
second  Malta."  The  wish,  whose  more.  The  island  Sicilians,  of  more 
heartfelt  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted,  hardy  frame  and  courageoos  temper 
points  to  the  possibility,  not  to  say  the  than  their  Continental  neighbours,  are, 
probability,  of  the  event  deprecated ;  as  they  have  lately  shown,  Me  to 
an  event  which,  however  unwelcome  defend  their  liberties.  They  would 
to  France,  would,  in  many  respects,  fumishtroopandmariners,  who,  with 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  two  British  disciplme  and  direction,  ne^ 
parties  more  immediately  concerned,  be  second  to  none  in  Europe.  In- 
So  manifest  are  the  benefits  that  it  is  creased  advantages  should  <Mr  coarse 
abnost  impertinent  to  point  them  out.  be  afibrded  to  Sidlian  produce  import- 
Sicily  would  find  efficient  protection,  ed  into  Great  Britain.  ThLs  would 
commercial  advantages,  a  paternal  cut  two  ways.  Whilst  benefiting  the 
and  liberal  government;  England  Sicilian,  and  encouraging  him  to  i^us* 
would  obtain  a  storehouse  and  grana.-  try,  it  would  spur  the  stolid  and  stub- 
ry,  and  an  excellent  position  whence  born  lawgivers  of  Spain  to  moderate 
to  observe  and  check  French  progress  the  absurd  tiuiffwhidi  exdudea  fordgn 
in  Northern  Afiica,  should  the  ambi-  manufactures  firom  that  oonntry,  save 
tion  of  the  young  republic,  or  of  any  through  illicit  channela.  Under  British 
other  government  that  may  succeed  it,  protection  and  British  laws,  Sicily,  if 
render  interference  necessary.  At  the  she  cannot  hope  ever  to  resume  her 
present  moment,  when  half  Europe  is  ancient  grandeur  and  prosperity,  would 
unhinged,  political  speculation  becomes  fiourish  and  improve  to  an  extent  im- 
doubly  difficult ;  but  whatever  turn  possible  during  her  ill-assorted  imioB 
events  take,  there  is  little  likelihood  with  Naples. 
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KIDNAPPING — PITXR  WILLJAMaON^fl  CASB. 


BsiOBE  entedsg  <m  tbe  pocsonal 
liistoiy  of  a  man   whose  adyentorea 
cairied  him  through  all  the  strata  of 
social  Ufe,  firom  the  feathered  sarage 
of  the  Prairies  to  the  indastrious  bnr* 
gess  in  small-clothes,  let  ns  give  a 
few  incidental  notices  of  that  crime — 
Iddnapping,  or  man-stealing, — ^hissnh- 
jection   to  which  was   the   opeaing 
soene  of  his  eventfol  career.    We  can, 
perhaps,  scarcelj  point   to   a  more 
distinct   tjpe  of  feehleness   in   the 
law  of  any  oonntry  than  the  frequency 
of  this  crime.     In  that  comnnmitj 
where  tibte  peo^de,  marked  off  by  any 
distinction  in  race  or  appearance — 
where  persons  bom  in  serfdom,  or 
of  a  particular  line,  or  speaking  a 
peculiar  language — ^are    doomed  to 
slavery,  the  laws  may  be  nnjnst  and 
bui)arons  in  the  extreme,  bat  it  does 
not  foUow  that  they  are  feeble.    The 
^Tery  exists  hjf  them,  not  m  apUe  of 
them.    It  is  in  the  conntry  where  the 
person,  free  by  the  law,  is  seized,  and^ 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  held  in  forced 
bondage,  in  obedience  to  the  interest 
or  the  mAlevolence   of  individnals, 
that  this  dtaractoristic  of  feeUeness 
is  so  prominently  devdoped.     The 
puldner  of  coin  or  plate  can  only 
be   tracked   by  external   incidents ; 
^ere  is  nothing  in  his  connexion  with 
the  property  that  in  itself  proclaims 
his  crime.    The  horse   and   cattle- 
stealer  have  to  deal  with  less  silent 
commodities ;  but  even  the  objects  of 
Metr  depredations  are  not  placed  in 
an  nnnatnral  position  by  owner^p, 
and  hare  no  voice  wherewith  to  pro- 
claim tbeircnstodier^s  dishonesty.  Bat 
the  man  who  holds  another  in  posses- 
sion in  ir  free  country,  is  a  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  every  one  who  sees  him 
exercise  his  ownership ;  and  he  carries 
about  with  him  a  perpetual  witness 
and  accuse,  who  is  under  the  strong- 
est inducements  to  be  ever  vigilant 
and   erver   active.    The   law   under 
which  common  thefts  are  practised,  is 
only  that  which  does  not  see  far  into 
a  millstone ;  but  the  law  under  which 
kidnapping  may  be  pursued  with  im- 
punity, is  deaf,  and  blind,  and  para- 


lytic.   Owing  to  the  strong  central 
administration  of  justice  in  England, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  crime  was 
ever  very  prevalent   in    the   south. 
We  find^  indeed,  in  H^AtStofocftV  Me- 
moriodsy  under  the  date  of  9th  May 
1645— ^' An  ordinance  against   such 
who  are  called  $pirits^  and   use  to 
steal  away  and  take  up  children,  and. 
bereave  their  parents  of  them,  and 
convey  them  away."     The  measure 
then  adopted,  which  will  be  found 
among  the  ordinances  oi  tl^  Long 
Parliament,  shows  us  that  it  had  be- 
come customary  to  seise  children  and 
carry  them  out  of  the  country,  to  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  the  plantations, 
or  probably  to  be  sold  to  the  Medi- 
terranean  pirates.     The   ordinance 
says,  ^^  Whereas,  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  informed  that  divers  lewd 
persons  do  go  up  and  down  the  dty 
of  London  and  elsewhere,  and  in  a 
most  barbarous,  and  wicked  manner 
steal  away  many  little  children,  it  is 
ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  that  all  offi- 
cers and  ministers  of  justice  be  hereby 
straidy  charged  and  required  to  be 
very  d^gent  in  apprehending  all  such 
persons  as  are  faulty  in  tins   kind, 
either  in  stealing,  selling,  buying,  en- 
veiglmg,  purloining,  conveying,  or  re- 
ceiving children  so  stolen,  and  to  keep 
them  in  safe  imprisonment  till  they 
may  be  brought  to  severe  and  exem- 
plary punishment.    It  is  fiirt&er  order- 
ed, that  the  marshals  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Cinque  Ports  do  imme- 
diately make  strict  and  diligent  search 
in  all  ships  and  vessels  upon  the  river, 
and  at  the  Downs,  for  all  such  child- 
ren, according  to  such  directions  as 
they  have,  or  shall  receive  from  the 
committee  of  the  Admiralty  and  Cinque 
Ports."    The  few  reports  we  have  of 
English  cases  of  kidnapping  are  too 
pnrfusely  dressed  up  witii  technicali- 
ties to  permit  us  to  see  the  naked 
facts.     Shower  reports  the  case  of 
Lees  V.  Dassigny,  the  S4th  of  Charles 
n.   An  Engli^  common-law  reporter 
never  condescends  to  know  the  year 
of  the  Christian  era ;  he  knows  only 
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that  of  the  kiDg^s  reign,  and  if  he  had 
to  mention  the  fomidation  of  the  Tnrk- 
ish  empire,  he  would  mark  it  as  the 
28th  Edward  I. ;  while  the  discovery 
of  America  would  as  undoubtedly  be 
an  event  of  the  8th  Heniy  Vn.  When 
we  turn  to  our  chronological  tables, 
we  find  that  the  S4th  of  Charles  n. 
means  the  year  1682.  How  far  the 
pleadings  throw  any  light  on  the 
adventures  of  the  youth  who  had  been 
kidnapped  and  sent  abroad,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  a  fair  specimen : — 
'^  They  sue  an  homine  replegiando  in 
the  name  of  the  young  Turbett ;  and 
after  an  alias  and  a  phmes^  they  get 
an  eiongatus  est  per  guendam  Pk^- 
pwn  Dassigny  infra  naminatum.  This 
was  to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  whereas 
the  defender  never  lived  in  London, 
but  at  Wapping,  in  Middlesex,**  &c. 
The  effect  of  the  pleading,  of  which 
this  is  the  commencement,  was, 
that  the  accused  might  be  bailed, 
*'  and  on  security  to  bring  home  the 
boy  in  six  months,  death  and  the  perils 
of  the  seas  excepted,  'he  was  dis- 
charged  on  bail.  In  Trinity  term  the 
boy  came  home,  and  being  brought 
into  court  was  deliveied  to  the  father ; 
but  they  never  proceeded."  Sir  Tho- 
mas Raymond  gives  us  the  further 
information,  that  the  kidnapper  was 
a  merchant  trading  to  Jamaica,  and 
that  the  victim  ^^was  a  scholar  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  a  hope- 
ful young  youth.**  *  An  act  of  Kmg 
WiUiam*s  reign  shows  that  the  offence 
was  still  prevalent,  by  imposing  pen- 
alties on  the  masters  of  vessels  leaving 
people  behind  in  ^'  his  Majesty's  plan- 
tations or  elsewhere.*'  It  appears  to 
have  been  almost  solely  for  the  foreign 
market  that  kidnapping  was  practised 
in  England.  The  cultivated  and  po- 
pulous character  of  the  country,  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  perpetual 
vicinity  of  a  kind  of  parochial  munici- 
palities, probably  rendered  the  forcible 
«eiznre  and  imprisonment  of  indivi- 
'duals  within  the  country  too  diflScult 
and  dangerous  an  operation  to  have 
been  frequently  accomplished  by  force ; 
though  the  fatal  facilities  for  confine- 
ment in  lunatic  asylums  may  have 
frequently  made  them  the  living  tombs 
of  those  whom  the  rapacity,  or  the 
malignant  passions  of  others,  have 


doomed  to  imprisonment  Yet,  were 
we  to  take  foreign  novelists  as  tme 
paintersof  English  manners,  we  would 
find  in  Madame  Codn's  l/a&?dia,  that 
a  French  beauty  having  secured  the 
affections  of  an  Engl&h  duke,  his 
powerful  relations  sdze  her  after  she 
has  become  his  wife,  and  lock  her  up 
in  a  turret  of  their  private  castle, 
where,  though  the  neighbouring  phy- 
sician and  the  clerg3anan  visit  her, 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  she  is 
imprisoned,  no  one  dares  to  interfere 
in  her  behalf;  and  her  fate  is  ohIt 
balanced  by  that  of  her  hnsband, 
whom  the  Attorney-General  trans- 
ports, by  a  writ  of  Habeas  CarptiSj  to 
the  West  Indies.  Somewhat  similar, 
if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  are  the 
notions  of  British  liberty  embodied 
in  Walladmor,  the  story  got  up  to 
pass  as  a  Waverley  novel  at  one  <^ 
the  Leipsic  fairs,  where,  in  the  year 
1818,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  found 
committing  every  person  with  wiiom 
he  quarrel  to  his  private  dangeons 
in  his  own  castle. 

We  need  no  writers  of  Tomance  to 
find  instances  of  kidnappiogin  Scot- 
land before  the  Union.  The  vast 
solitudes  which  frequently  separated 
inhabited  districts  from  each  other, 
the  feudal  fortalices  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  the  weakness  of  the 
crown,  the  judicial  powers  possessed 
by  many  of  the  barons ;  and  we  may 
add  to  this,  the  spirit  of  danghip, 
which  surrounded  every  Highland 
chief  with  an  army  of  retainers,  as 
faithful  to  the  preservation  of  hJs 
secrets  as  they  were  relentless  in 
avenging  his  feuds — all  conspired  to 
render  it  too  easy  for  a  poweriiil  indi- 
vidual to  adopt  such  a  form  of  outrage 
against  his  enemy.  Not  that  the  prac- 
tice was  pursued  in  the  manner  of  a 
sordid  trade,  as  we  have  found  it  fol- 
lowed in  England,  and  as  we  shall 
find  that  at  a  later  period  it  was 
adopted  among  ourselves.  The  Scots 
had  no  colonies  to  be  supplied  with  diis 
species  of  living  merchandise ;  and  in 
truth  the  human  animal  has  seldom 
been  with  us  so  valuable  a  oommoditf 
in  the  home  market,  as  greatly  to  raise 
the  cupidity  of  his  nel^bour. 

Those  who  ventnred  on  kidoj^iping 
flew  at  high  game.    A  yonng  or  a 
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superannuated  king  requiring  the  aid 
of  able  coonsellors,  nay,  sometimes  a 
monarch  in  the  vigour  of  his  power, 
would  be  the  object  of  such  an  attempt. 
Among    lesser    personages,    states- 
men  offensively  powerful,   dignified 
churchmen  about  to  issue  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures,  and  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  prepared  to  give  adverse 
dedsions,  were  in  great  request,  and 
eagerly  sought  after.    Alexander  Gib- 
son of  Durie,  for  some  time  a  principal 
derk  of  session,  and  afterwards  a  judge 
in  that  court — lawyers   know  him 
as  the  author  of  a  foUo  volume  of  re- 
ports of  more  than  average  unreada- 
bility — was  a  special  victim,  having 
been  twice  successfully  spirited  away. 
In  1604,  Greorge  Meldrum,  younger  of 
Dumbreck,  was  tried  for  several  acts 
of  this  description,  of  one  of  which 
Durie,  then  *^  ane  of  the  clerks  of  our 
sovereign  Lord's  Council  and  Ses- 
sion,''  was  a  victim.     Among  those 
whom  the  kidnapper  took  to  his  as- 
sistance were — ^^  John  Johnston,  call- 
ed S?7yne-foot,*'  and  some  other  wor- 
thies, comprehensively  described  as 
"  ane  company  of  common  and  noto- 
rious thieves,  brigands,  and  murder- 
ers,** who  assembled  ^^with  swords, 
ha^buts,  and  pistolets.**     Durie  was 
residing  in  St  Andrews,  and  it  appears 
that  his  enemy  employed  "  ane  fellow 
called  Craik,  the  said  Gleorffe  Mel- 
drum's  own  man,'*  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions.    He  was  riding,  as  it  would 
«>pear,  on  the  bank  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  opposite  to  Dundee,  accompanied 
by  a  brother  barrister  and  his  servant, 
when  the  ambuscade  '*  treasonably 
put  violent  hands  on  their  persons," 
and  *'  took  them  captives  and  prison- 
ers.**    Their  captor  ^^reft  fra  them 
their  purses,  with  certain  gold  and 
silver  being  therein,  extending  to  the 
quantity  of  three  hundred  merks  or 
thereby'*— ran  act  which  the  indict- 
ment reproachfully  mentions  as  speci- 
ally unworthy  of  **  ane  landed  man.** 
Meldrumproceeded  with  his  captive 
throu^  Fueshire  to  Einghom,  on  the 
Forth;  thence,  crossing  over  to  Leith, 
he  marched  through Emnburgh,  "pass- 
ing the  palace  gate  of  Holyroodhouse'* 
— a  circumstance  to  which  the  indict- 
ment alludes  as  a  powerful  illustration 
of  the  audacity  of  the  transaction. 


The  party  then  proceeded  through 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale  across  the 
Border  "  unto  England,  to  George 
Ratdiff  *s  house,  where  they  detained 
him  captive  and  prisoner  for  the  space 
of  eight  days  or  thereby."*  Thus 
was  this  high  official  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  miles,  not 
ouly  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
through  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  throne ; 
and  that  not  by  any  of  the  great 
barons  who  coula  command  an  army 
of  followers,  but  by  a  petty  country 
gentleman,  aided  by  a  few  Border 
Sreebooters. 

The  second  private  captivity  of 
Durie  was  accomplished  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  an  elector  is  some- 
times abstracted.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  his  adverse  vote  on 
the  bench  in  a  cause  then  before  the 
court.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
the  incident  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy  ;'*  and  the  reader  who 
remembers  his  picturesque  and  spirited 
narrative  may  perhaps  be  amused  by 
seeing  how  the  same  event  appears  iik 
the  sober  garb  of  a  reporter  of  deci- 
sions. Forbes,  in  his  "  Journal  of  the 
Session,**  says — 

"  Some  party  ia  a  eonaiderable  action, 
before  the  session,  finding  the  Lord  Durie. 
ooald  not  be  peraaaded  to  think  his  plea 
good,  fell  upon  a  stratagem  to  prevent 
tiie  influence  and  weight  that  his  lordship 
might  have  to  his  prejudice,  by  causing 
some  strong  masked  men  kidnap  him  in 
the  Links  of  Leith  at  his  dirersicm  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  transport  him  to 
some  blind  and  obscure  room  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  was  detained  captive  with- 
out the  benefit  of  daylight  a  matter  of 
three  months — ^though  otherwise  civilly 
and  well  entertained — during  which  time 
his  lady  and  children  went  in  mourning 
for  him  as  dead.  But  after  the  cause 
aforesaid  was  decided,  the  Lord  Durie  was 
carried  back  by  incognitoes,  and  dropped 
in  the  same  place  where  he  had  been 
taken  np."t 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  victorious  party 
frequently  found  it  difficult  to  dispose 
of  their  captives.  Li  England  many 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  plantations ;. 
and  perhaps  the  idea  which  this  prac- 


*  Piteairn,  ii.  428. 
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tice  communicated  to  the  pnbUc,  of 
the  yalae  of  captives  ti^ansported  to 
the  colonies,  may  have  first  instigated 
those  acts  of  kidnapping  against  which 
we  have  fonnd  the  Long  Parliament 
protesting.  Scotland  had  no  snch 
meaoa  of  disposing  of  her  prisoners, 
whose  nombers  were  frequently  very 
inconvenient.  Many  of  them  were 
sent  abroad  to  be  soldiers  nuder  those 
continental  leaders  who  were  consi* 
dered  on  the  same  side  with  the  victo* 
rions  party  at  home  ;  others  were 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  slavery  in  this 
country ;  but  wherever  their  lot  might 
be  cast,  their  captivity  would  be  very 
apt  to  be  abbreviated  by  some  revolu- 
tion in  the  fortunes  of  war.  A  person 
who  preserved  accurate  notes  of  poli- 
tical events  as  they  passed  under  his 
eye,  kept  the  following  very  business- 
like account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
common  soldiers  taken  in  the  battle  in 
which  Montrose  was  made  prisoner: — 

"Tuesday,  21st May  [1660].— This 
day  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
common  soldiers  taken  at  Kerbester, 
that  were  in  the  Canongate  prison — 
the  house  ordains  forty  of  them,  being 
forced  from  Orkney,  and  have  wife 
and  children^  to  be  dismissed.  The 
house  gives  six  of  them,  being  fishers^ 
to  the  lieutenant-general;  also  other 
six  fishers  of  them,  given  by  the  par- 
liament to  the  Marquis  of  Ai'gyle; 
and  six  of  tfaem  being  lusty  fellows, 
given  to  Sir  James  Hope,  to  his  lead- 
mines.  The  remnant  of  them  the 
house  gives  to  the  Lord  Angus  and 
Sir  Robert  Mm-ray,  to  recruit  the 
French  regiments  with,  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  country  to  Prance."* 

It  may  be  questioned  if  these  gifts 
were  very  valuable  to  their  receivers, 
or  if  the  coerced  labour  they  inferred 
was  worth  possessing.  Certainly  so 
little  valuable  was  the  mere  human 
being  to  the  community,  some  thirty 
years  afterwai'ds,  that  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
pleaded  hard  for  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  Scotland,  not  as  a  privi- 
lege to  the  aristocracy,  but  as  a  boon 
to  "so  many  thousands  of  our  people 
who  are,  at  this  day,  dying  for  want 
of  bread."  He  saw  that  sheep  and 
oxen,  being  property,  were  cared  for 
and  kept  alive,  and,  by  a  process  of 


reasoning  which  he  seemed  to  eoii* 
sider  a  very  natural  one,  he  thoog^t 
t^at  he  had  but  to  convert  his  fdkvw 
beings  into  property,  to  let  them  be 
also  cared  for.  Yet,  lik«  aU  bwb 
who  conceive  social  paradoxes,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  shadow,  eut 
before,  of  the  reruMon  of  oommoii 
sense  against  his  proposal,  and  ttua 
anticipated  the  obloquy  it  woxM  is* 
cor.  "  I  doubt  not  that  what  I  hmve 
said  will  meet,  not  only  with  all  the 
misconstruction  and  obloquy^  but  aU 
the  disdain,  ftary,  and  outcxfes,  of 
which  either  ignorant  magistntas  or 
proud  lazy  people  are  capable. 
Would  I  bring  back  slavery  into  the 
world  ?  Shall  men  of  immortal  m^^ 
and  by  nature  equal  to  any,  be  sold 
as  beasts?  Shall  Hiey  and  their  pos* 
terity  be  for  ever  subjected  to  the 
most  miserable  of  all  conditionB,  the 
inhuman  barbarify  of  masters,  who 
may  beat,  mutilate,  tortuxe,  starve, 
or  kill,  so  great  a  number  of  man- 
kind at  pleasure  ?  Shall  tiie  te 
greater  part  of  the  commonwealth  be 
slaves,  not  that  the  rest  may  be  fkee, 
but  tyrants  over  them  ?  WWbl  what 
face  can  we  oppose  the  tymnnj  of 
princes,  and  recommend  such  tyranny 
as  the  highest  vhtue,  if  wa  mrnko 
ourselves  tj^rsnts  over  tiie  jgreate^ 
*  part  of  mankind?  Can  any  nan, 
from  whom  such  a  thing  has  eec^wd, 
ever  ofiRsr  to  speak  for  liberty?  Bat 
they  must  pardon  me  if  I  tdl  them, 
that  I  regard  not  names  bat  things; 
and  that  the  misapplication  of  names 
has  confounded  every  thing.^  f 

His  plan  of  social  reorgonisalioa 
was,  that  "every  man  of  a  certant 
estate  in  this  nation  should  be  obliged 
to  take  a  proportional  nomber  of  the 
poor,  and  employ  them  in  hedging  and 
ditching  his  grounds,  or  any  otiier 
sort  of  work,*"  while  the  young  wero 
to  be  "  educated  in  the  Imowledge  of 
some  mechanical  art.'^  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  undoubted  expoai* 
tions  of  communism.  But  Fletcher 
called  things  by  their  accepted  names 
and  for  Siunt  8imon*s  vubuirid  and 
cheff  we  have  ska>e  and  owner;  fbr 
Fourier*s  Phaiange»  we  have  ffon^» 
Nor  does  the  illustrious  patriot  fSoKh 
from  describing  in  thdr  proper  harsh 
colours  the  coercive  means 


*  Balfour's  BrUffe  Memoriah  of  Church  and  StaU,  18.      f  Fletoher'5  WoHtB,  91. 
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for  thus  keeping  society  in  fetten). 
We  recommend  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  the 
passage  where  he  says  :  —  ^*  These 
things,  when  once  resolved,  must 
be  executed  with  great  address,  dili- 
gence, and  sererity ;  for  that  sort 
of  people  is  so  desperately  wicked, 
such  enemies  of  all  work  and  labour, 
and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud,  in  esteeming  their  own  condi- 
tion above  that  which  they  will  be 
fiore  to  eali  slavery ;  that,  unless  pre* 
Tented  by  the  utmost  industry  and 
diligence,  upon  the  first  publication 
^  any  orders  necessary  for  putting 
in  execution  such  a  design,  they  wiU 
rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and 
densi  and  murder  their  young  chil- 
dren, than  appear  abroad,  to  have 
them  and  themselves  taken  into  such 
a  kind  of  service." 

There  is  spirit  —  almost  sympa^ 
thy  in  this  picture  of  the  despera* 
taon  of  savage  liberty ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  lover  of  his 
-own  freedom  describes  the  love  of 
tfa«  poor  outcasts  for  theu-s,  sounds 
4ia  if  it  gave  the  lie  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  project.  It  seems  to  have  had 
no  8i^porters«  The  state  of  ^*  the 
labour  market''  did  not  make  the 
possession  of  human  beings  a  desir- 
able inve0tment>  and  landed  gentle- 
men were  not  anxious  to  .become  the 
owners  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community. 
Kidnappings  and  deportations  for 
political  purposes,  still  continued  to 
be  oocasionaUy  practised.  One  me- 
morable instance  was  the  far-famed 
sloTf  of  Lady  Grange,  to  which  we 
propose  to  dedicate  a  separate  notice, 
in' virtue  of  our  having  perused  some 
documents  with  which  the  world  at 
large  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  ac- 
quainted. There  is  little  doubt  that 
occasionally  a  person  who  showed  a 
disposition  to  impart  dangerous  Jaco- 
bite secrets  was  spirited  away  to 
Erance,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
views  and  intentions,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  he  might  not  be  so 
likely  to  forget  the  obligations  he  had 
inoiirred  to  the  exiled  house.  Grene- 
rally  speaking,  however,  kidnapping 
was  worthless  in  a  commercial  sense ; 
though  Lovat,  whose  actions  were 
scarcely  in  conformity  with  any  par- 


ticular social  rule,  choosing  to  have 
in  his  service  a  well-train^  London 
footman,  without  paying  him,  got. 
possession  of  his  person,  and  kept  it 
as  safe  in  his  own  custody  at  Castle 
Dounie  as  if  he  had  taken  Mm  to 
Algiers. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  Scottish 
trade  with  the  plantations  began  to 
open  up,  soon  after  the  Union,  that 
the  disgraceful  practice  of  kidnapping 
and  transportmg  children  became 
prevalent.  The  power  possessed  by 
many  of  the  chiefs,  as  independent 
local  judges,  with  but  a  nominal 
responsibUity  to  the  control  of  the 
crown  or  the  intervention  of  the 
supreme  courts,  gave  facilities  for 
this  traffic,  which  poor  human  nature 
seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  re- 
sisting. The  victims  were  sometimes 
persons  tried  and  convicted  before 
the  hereditary  tribunal;  and  since 
they  must  be  punished,  it  were  pity 
to  allow  an  opportunity  to  be  lost, 
by  which  the  infliction  might  be 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  judge  or 
his  Mends.  Thus  we  find  Lovat, 
desurous  to  propitiate  the  ibvour  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  offering  his  brother 
a  gift  of  ^^  a  fbw  Strath^ass  rogues,'^ 
oldasmen  of  his  next  neighbour  and 
hereditary  enemy,  whom  he  had 
caught  in  his  own  domain,  and  con- 
victod'  in  his  own  court.  He  had  at 
first  proposed  to  send  them  to  America ; 
but,  as  they  are  ^^  handsome  fellows,'^ 
he  offers  them  to  Forbes,  for  his 
nephew^s  Dutch  regiment.  '^  I  shall 
send  them  to  him,''  says  the  accom*- 
modating  oliief,  ^*  without  any  ex* 
pense  in  keeping  of  them ;  for  I  will 
send  immediately  orders  to  cany 
them  south  with  a  guard.  There  is 
a  captain  there  of  ^thur's  regiment, 
who  will  receive  them  and  deliver 
them  to  Arthur;  and  Til  send  hbn 
other  two  Camerons  that  are  in  your 
prison  -^  tall  fellows ;  and  five  such 
good  men  will  do  him  more  ser- 
vice,  now  that  the  Dutch  expect 
a  war,  than  thirty  men  next 
season." * 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  prac« 
tices  that  the  engineer  officer,  who, 
while  employed  in  laying  out  the  mili- 
tary roads  through  the  Highlands,  pre- 
served so  many  shrewd  remarks  on 
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the  manners  of  the  people,  added  the 
following  to  his  budget : — 

^  When  any  ship  in  these  parts  is  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  to  be  sure,  a  neigh- 
bouring cluef,  of  whom  none  dares  openly 
to  complain,  has  several  thieres  to  send 
prisoners  to  town. 

**  It  has  been  whispered  their  crimes 
were  only  asking  their  dues,  and  such- 
like offences  ;  and  I  haye  been  well 
assured  they  have  been  threatened  with 
hanging,  or  at  least  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, to  intimidate  and  force  them  to 
sign  a  contract  for  their  banishment, 
which  they  seldom  refiised  to  do,  as 
knowing  there  could  be  no  want  of  wit- 
nesses against  them,  howeyer  innocent 
they  were  ;  and  then  they  were  put  on 
board  the  ship,  the  master  paying  so 
much  a  head  for  them.  Thus  two  pur- 
poses were  served  at  once  —  viz. :  the 
getting  rid  of  troublesome  fellows,  and 
making  money  of  them  at  the  same 
time."* 

But  our  more  immediate  concern^ 
in  the  present  instance,  is  with  no 
frightful  feudal  baron,  presiding  over 
chains  and  dungeons,  in  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  his  own  soUtaiy 
moated  tower.  The  offenders  ex- 
posed in  Peter  Williamson's  history, 
were  grave,  sober  burghers  —  bailies 
and  town-councillors  of  one  of  the 
most  worshipful  and  respectable  c(nr- 
porations  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
men  of  peace,  staid  in  their  demean- 
our, cautious  In  their  walk  of  life — 
careful  not  to  rub  their  smooth,  well- 
brushed  broad-cloth  against  any  im- 
pure thing.  Their  proceedings  had 
the  fairest  and  most  innocent  appear- 
ance :  men  of  industry  and  business 
themselves,  keepers  of  their  bonds 
and  engagements,  tbey  were  but 
somewhat  rieid  in  exacting  industry 
and  pimctufll  performance  of  obliga- 
tions from  others.  ^*  Eidnai^ing,'* 
"  crimping,"  "  deforcement,"  "slav- 
ery," were  words  unknown  in  their 
vocabulary,— the^  did  but  hire  ser- 
vants :  it  was  nominally  for  a  period  of 
years,  it  might  happen  to  be  virtually 
for  life ;  it  might  be  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, under  a  tropical  sun,  in  the 
steaming  swamps  of  the  Antillas — 
still  it  was  a*mere  contract.  They 
would    have    been    frightened    by 
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the  name  of  a  slave-abip,  bat  tb^ 
meekly  acdmowledged  that  they 
freighted  vessels  "in  the  a 
trade,"  with  "  cargoes  of  boys.' 

«  For  them  alone  did  leetfaa 
A  thftuin"^  men  in  troubles  v 
HiJf-ignonnt,  they  tanM  an  easy 
That  wt  sharp  n/m  aft  work  lo  j 
pecL" 

Many  years  had  passed  over  Ibe 
guilty  traffic,  ere  an  accident  having 
disturbed  the  placid  surface  it  as- 
sumed to  the  world,  some  men  of 
honour,  courage,  and  hig^  statioa  re- 
solved to  probe  its  mysteries  ;  and 
discovered  that  the  sleek  bmqgesaea, 
by  theur  corxK>rate  authority,  had 
been  able  noiselessly  to  accompKafc 
as  wide  and  devastating  a  ^nmmiy 
as  ever  had  been  revealed  by  the 
dungeons  of  some  mouldering  baitwiial 
tower  to  frighten  this  world  against 
feudality. 

Peter  WilUamson  was  bom  at 
Himley,  in  the  pariah  of  Aborae^ 
Aberdeenshire,  the  clergy  man  of  wbiA 
mentions  him  in  the  statisticai  ac- 
count, along  with  the  oelebratedFadier 
Innes,  and  Boss,  the  antlior  of  ^  Hie 
Fortunate  Shepherdess,"  as  one  of 
the  eminent  men  connected  wiUi  bis 

parish.t 

The  district,  though  sitnatod  on  tbe 
slopes  of  the  higher  Grampians,  has 
not,  within  the  reach  of  hiatoiy,  been 
inhabited  by  Celts,  and  WOllam- 
son*s  name  speaks  to  bis  Ssxon 
origin.  He  says  he  was,  **  if  not  of 
rich,  yet  of  repuUble  paienU;** 
and  they  evid^tly  belonged  to  a  poor 
and  frugal,  but  indepoident  daaB» 
who  may  still  be  found  rearing  thdr 
humble  fortunes  on  those  somewhat 
sterile  uplands,  ndther  as  maatcis 
nor  as  servants,  but  each  indepen- 
dently fanning  his  own  crofL  One 
of  the  witnesses,  examined  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  said  ^  he 
knew  James  Williamson  having  a 
plough  going  in  Upper  Balnscraigr 
to  the  best  of  the  dqKHient'a  re- 
membrance, and  heara^  he  had 
likewise  a  plough  going  in  Hindey, 
when  he  lived  there  ;  and  that 
he  was  in  such  circumstancea  as  U^ 
keep  his  children  and  his  family. 


•  Bart's  LeUenfrom  the  Norik  of  SooOand,  5th  Edit.,  i.  50. 
t  New  Statistical  Account,  Aberdeen,  1054. 
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without  their  being  obliged  to  beg 
their  bread."  We  take  the  brief  his- 
tory of  Iiis  seizure  from  Peter's  own 
narratiTe. 

^  I  was  sent  to  lire  with  an  aunt  at 
Aberdeen,  where,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
playing  on  the  quay,  with  others  of  my 
fiompinioDS,  l^ing  of  a  stout,  robust  con- 
stitution, I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two 
fellows  belonging  to  a  ressel  in  the  har- 
bour, employed  (as  the  trade  then  was) 
bj  some  of  the  wortkif  merchants  of  the 
town,  in  that  lillanous  and  execrable 
praetioe  called  kidnamnng;  that  is,  steal- 
ing young  children  from  their  parents, 
aod  selling  them  as  slaves  in  the  planta- 
tions abroad.  Being  marked  out  by  those 
monsters  of  iniquity  as  their  prey,  I  was 
easily  cajoled  aboard  the  ship  by  them, 
where  I  was  no  sooner  got,  than  they 
oondncted  me  between  the  decks,  to  some 
others  they  had  kidnapped  in  the  same 
manner.  At  that  time  I  had  no  sense 
oi  the  fkte  that  was  destined  for  me,  and 
spent  the  time  In  childish  amusements 
with  my  lUlow-suiferers  in  the  steerage, 
being  never  suffered  to  go  upon  deck 
while  the  vessel  lay  in  the  harbour, 
which  was  till  such  a  time  as  they  bad 
got  in  their  loadiug,  with  a  complement 
of  unhappy  youths  for  carrying  on  their 
wicked  commerce."  * 

We  shall  take  onrfhrther  notices 
of  this  oocorrence  from  a  veiy  differ- 
ent source — a  hnge  handle  of  papers, 
chiefly  printed,  consisting  of  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  long  train 
of  litigation  in  which  WiUiamson 
was  subsequently  inyolved,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  passage  we  have 
just  cited.  The  papers  consist  of 
pleadings,  accounts,  letters,  and  the 
testimonies  of  witnesses  —  a  sort  of 
mass  in  which  it  is  dear  fit>m  the 
beginmnff  that  one  cannot  fail  to  find 
curious  thinffs  by  boring  holes  through 
it  here  and  there.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  manners  of  the  place 
and  period  has  ever  been  heretofore 
appked  to  literary  uses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  references  made  to  it, 
in  a  curious  and  very  able  compendium 
of  provincial  lore,  called  ^^The  Book  of 
Bon  Accord,  or  a  guide  to  the  city  of 
Aberdeen;"  a  work  which,  like 
^'Tooke^s  diversions  of  Purley,"  not 
unknown  to  collectors  of  juvenile  dr- 


culating  libraries,  appears  to  havebeen 
christened  with  some  peculiar  object  of 
hiding  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  its 
contents  under  a  frivolous  exterior. 

At  the  time  when  le^  investiga- 
tions were  commenced,  Williamson 
was  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had 
gone  through  adventures  and  vicissi- 
tudes enough  for  a  century  of  ordhiary 
human  existence.  The  first  step  was 
ta  identify  the  trained  travelled  man 
with  the  poor  boy  who  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  from  the  streets  of 
Aberdeen ;  and  the  next  to  prove  the 
act  of  kidnapping.  Several  witnesses 
remembered  Williamson ;  he  was  de- 
scribed by  them  as  ^^  a  rough,  ragged, 
bumble-headed,  long,  stourle  clever 
boy,  by  which  is  meant  a  growthv 
boy;"  and  "a  stout,  clever,  rough 
loon,  and  very  ill  to  guide,  and  very 
ragged  till  he  got  clothes.**  A  neigh- 
bour of  the  old  crofter  said  he  believed, 
'*  upwards  of  four  years  before  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  it  was  the  general 
report  of  the  country,  that  when  the 
said  Peter  Williamson  was  a  little 
boy  going  with  a  clipped  head,  he  was 
taken  at  Aberde^,  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia  with  several  other  boys." 
He  remembered  conversations  with 
the  youth's  father,  who  complained 
that  ^*  he  came  into  Ab^een  seeking 
his  son  Peter,  but  they  would  not  let 
him  near  hand  him;  that  his  son 
Peter  was  in  a  bam  in  Aberdeen,  and 
they  would  not  let  him  speak  with 
him;"  and,  ^^that  the  merchants  in 
Aberdeen  had  carried  away  his  son  to 
Philadelphia,  and  sold  him  for  & 
slave"— observing  that  it  was  com- 
monly rumoured  that  several  mer- 
chants there,  whom  he  named, ''  did 
deal  in  that  way  of  carrying  away 
boys;"  and  he  conduded  by  saying 
''he  saw  the  father  shed  many  salt 
tears  on  that  account"  The  session 
derk,  who  had  been  at  Peter's  bap- 
tism, recognised  him  when  he  saw 
him,  as  ''the  same  identical  Peter 
WiUiamson  at  whose  baptism  he  had 
been  present,"  and  confirmed  the 
story  of  his  father's  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  access  to  him  in  the 
bam,  characterising  the  old  man's 
lamentation  as  "  very  sore  and 
grievous."  Mr  Eraser  of  Findrac,  a 
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neighboaring  pi*opiietor,  "  knew  se- 
veral of  James  Williamson's  chil* 
dren,  and  had  heard  it  was  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  merchants  of 
Aberdeen  to  kidnap  yonng  children, 
and  send  them  to  the  plantations  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  He  heard  in  the 
country  that  the  said  James  William- 
son or  his  wife  had  gone  into  Aber-^ 
deen,  and  one  of  their  sons  called 
Peter  Williamson  had  followed ;  and 
that  James  Smith,  saddler  in  Aber- 
deen, had  picked  up  the  said  Peter ; 
and  the  deponent  heard  he  was  either 
put  in  prison,  or  put  on  board  a  ship, 
till  the  ship  sailed ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  county  that  James  Williamson 
and  his  wife  regretted,  or  made  a 
clamour  for  the  loss  of  their  son,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  him." 

The  mvestigation  brought  to  light 
some  other  cases,  and  gradually 
opened  up  the  whole  mystery  of  ini- 
quity. One  old  woman,  the  miller's 
widow,  who  remembered  that  Peter 
*^  was  sent  into  Aberdeen,  to  be  under 
his  aunts,  his  mother  being  dead,  and 
that  soon  thereafter  he  was  missing," 
said  that  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne 
^'  they  were  generally  afraid  to  send 
their  boys  on  errands  to  Aberdeen, 
for  fear  they  should  be  carried  off." 
Some  witnesses  remembered  having 
in  their  youth  made  marvellous  es- 
capes ;  and  Alexander  Grigson,  do*- 
mestic  at  Aboyne  Castle,  hs^  a  story 
to  tell,  "  that  about  twenty  years  ago, 
he  and  another  boy  were  coming  from 
the  mill  of  Crathie,  where  they  had 
been  seeking  their  meat ;  and  near  to 
a  bhrch  wood,  near  to  the  Kirit  of 
Crathy,  three  countrymen  on  horse* 
back  came  up  with  them,  but  the 
deponent  knew  none  of  them ;  and 
they  asked  him  and  the  other  boy 
that  was  along  with  him,  if  they 
would  go  with  them,  and  they  would 
clothe  them  like- gentlemen;  but  the 
deponent  being  elder  than  the  other 
boy,  made  answer  that  they  would 
not  go  along  with  them,  for  it  struck 
the  deponent  in  the  head  that  per- 
haps he  and  the  other  boy  were  to  be 
carried  abroad,  in  respect  a  rumour 
prevailed  in  the  country  that  young 
boys  were  carried  abroad  at  that  time." 
The  men  threatened  force;  and  the 
boys,  who  could  not  fail  then  to  have 
the  blackest  notions  of  their  intentions, 
took  to  their  heels  while  the  kidnap- 


pers were  tying  thdr  horses,  and 
defied  diseoveiy  in  the  reoesses  of 
the  old  forest  oi  Mar,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  tiiem,  skirted  the  iwid. 
This  incident  may  have  been  a  tridk 
to  fnghten  two  country  ladfl.  AnoChcTy 
recoraed  by  a  chairman  in  EdSnbor;^ 
has  a  more  business-like  a|)pear- 
ance.  ''  In  the  year  1728  or  17^  hb 
went  to  Aberdeen  to  see  an  ande  and 
an  aunV who  lived  there;  andwliilit 
he  was  there  he  was  canied  m  to  a 
house  by  a  person  whom  he  did  not 
know,  where  he  got  a  dram  and  a 
piece  of  biscuit,  and  was  promised  a 
new  coat  and  g^at  enconngement,  if 
he  would  agree  to  go  over  to  Ameiica 
with  the  other  lads  that  were  engaged 
to  go  there;  that  he  signified  his 
willmgness  to  agree  to  the  ptopoeal; 
that  upon  this  he  was  denred  to  go 
and  come  back  to  his  broak&st  again ; 
but  when  he  told  this  to  some  of  tfae 
countrymen  of  his  acqnafaitnnee,  they 
told  him  that  he  was  a  fin^  for  he 
would  be  sold  to  the  blacks,  and  th^ 
would  eat  him;  that  upon  this  be 
resolved  immediately  to  leave  the 
town,  which  he  did." 

It  appeared  that  those  who  endea- 
voured to  recover  their  childroi  were 
threatened  with  coerdre  measores; 
and  the  poor  people  seem  to  hsve  been 
impressed  w4th  the  oomriction,  thai 
th^  were  in  the  hands  d  an  over- 
whelmhig  power,  with  which  it  woold 
be  vain  to  contend.  Thus  one  indi- 
vidual^ having  reeoveied  poseeasioa  of 
his  son,  met  the  captain  of  tfae  trans- 
port vessel  in  the  street,  who  bade 
him  said  back  the  yonth,  otherwise 
he  might  ^xpect  unpleasant  oenae- 
quences.  Therefore  he  "promised 
and  engaged  to  return  his  said  son, 
which  he  accordingly  did«.  Depones 
that  if  he  could  have  hindered  Us  son 
ih>m  going  to  America  he  wonld  bare 
done  it;  and  if  he  had  known  as  mnch 
then  as  he  does  now,  he  wonld  luive 
done  it.  Depones,  that  before  lie 
promised  to  return  Ids  son  to  the  said 
ship  as  above,  he  was  himsdf  threat- 
ened to  be  put  into  the  ToLbooth."^ 

The  line  of  dd'ence  adopted  by  tfae 
kidnappers  was,  that  noone  was  forced, 
in  the  first  instance ;  that  eadi  boy 
was  the  object  of  a  distinct  agreement, 
either  with  his  parents  or  with  him- 
self:  and  the  subsequent  coenaoa 
employed  towards  them,  whidi  ooald 
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not  be  denied,  was  thus  interpreted 
to  be  a  judieious  protection  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  property  they  had  f airly 
acquired.  But  the  very  eyidence 
giTen  by  their  own  emissariefl — almost 
ereiy  sentence  bearing  ui  its  bosom  a 
genml  assorance  that  nothing  illegal 
was  done — is  quite  snfficient  in  tiie 
description  of  minnte  facts  to  support, 
if  not  confirm,  the  darkest  suspicions. 
villus  one  of  the  crimps^  desiring  to 
excite  some  feeling  against  the  exiles, 
as  a  graceless  inconsiderate  chiss,  un- 
worthy of  sympathy,  said  ^*  that  such 
persons,  whether  boys  or  older  people^ 
whom  the  deponent  engaged  to  go  to 
America  on  board  the  said  i^ip,  the 
Planter,  after  they  had  been^-some 
four,  some  five,  some  six  weeks 
do^ed  and  maintain^  by  him  at 
tlie  expense  of  his  employere,  were 
endeavouring  to  desert  and  run  away, 
jmd  weie  tampered  with,  or  decoyed 
to  engage  or  take  on  witii  other  people 
in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  who  were, 
at  tiie  Teiy  same  time,  engaguig  and 
indenting  servants  to  America  ]  and, 
In  order  to  prevent  their  being  so  de- 
coyed, the  older  people  so  engaged  by 
the  deponent  were  put  in  prison,  and 
the  Tounger  people  were  put  into  the 
worxhouBe  or  poor's  hospital."  There 
was,  it  seems,  much  competition  in 
the  trade ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
live  commodity  had  a  propensity  to 
lemove  itself  from  the  custody  of  its 
owners.  Thus  might  the  employment 
be  termed  a  doubly  haaardous  one ; 
and  a  certain  scrupulous  citizen,  who 
had  grove  doubts  aboub  the  propriety 
of  joining  the  speculation,  though  he 
wished  to  be  a  part-owner  of  the  ship 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  gave  this 
account  of  his  hesitation :  ^  Having 
been  informed  that  servants  had  been 
hidented  by  Ragg  and  his  owners  to 
go  OB  board  of  his  said  ship  to  America, 
and  the  deponent  not  uudining  to  be 
eoncemed  in  that  aervani  trade,  pro- 
posed to  Ragg  to  hold  a  share  of  the 
ship  if  he  was  to  have  no  concern  of 
that  adventure  of  the  servants,  as  he 
was  an  utter  strasffer  to  any  rMrehan- 
due  or  trade  in  that  way;  to  which 
Robert  Ragg  said,  that  he  could  not 
have  any  concern  with  the  ship  with- 
out having  a  concern  in  the  servants, 
which' made  him  break  up  any  farther 
communing  witii  Ragg  about  the 
matter."     But  this  witness  was  an 


histance  of  the  instability  of  good 
resolutions :  he  was  strongly  pressed 
by  friends  for  whom  he  had  a  high 
esteem;  the  profits  and  advanta^ 
of  theundertaking^-but  that,  of  course, 
was  a  secondary  matteiv-were  laii^ly 
spoken  of  in  support  of  these  impor- 
tunities, ^^  to  hold  a  share  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  owners  had  done,  as 
well  in  the  adventure  of  the  servants 
as  in  the  ship, — ^to  which  importunities 
the  deponent  at  last  yielded."  Not 
less  tell-tale  is  a  letter  by  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
honest  indignation  to  one  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  legal  proceedings. 

^  Dear  Sir, — I  am  faroured  with  yooxs 
of  tAe  28fch  September,  and  am  sorry 
you  are  put  to  trouble  about  one  Wil- 
liamson. 1  do  not  remember  any  of  that 
name  that  went  out  in  the  Planter,  and 
am  certain,  if  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  tcAaf  teas  gatfbr  the  titvant^ 
indenturet/*  [that  is  to  say,  of  conrse,  for 
the  sale  of  the  'senrants'  themselves,] 
''  if  eren  he  was  ever  indented,  he  must 
have  ran  away  at  Aberdeen,  or  at  Cape 
May,  where  the  ship  wae  lost :  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  servant  in  that  ship  bnt 
what  was  legally  attested  belbM  they 
went  from  Aberdeen.  I  cannot  tell  ifanv 
register  i$  kept  at  Philadelphia  of  tA4  Bale 
ofiertantSf  but  I  imagine  not." 

These  admissions,  that  the  ^^  ser- 
vants" required  coercion;  that  they 
were  confined  in  the  public  prison  and 
other  convenient  places ;  and  that  they 
were  sM^  are  of  course  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  A  witness,  William  Jamieson, 
had  a  pathetic  littie  history  of  his  own 
to  teU.  He  lived  in  the  viUage  of  Old 
Meldrnm,  in  the  year  1740,  and  he 
had  then  a  son  John,  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  old.  One  evening  his 
boy  did  not  come  home ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  anxious  inquiries,  next 
day,  about  the  missing  youth,  he  was 
told  by  some  nei^^bours,  ^^  that  they 
saw  a  man,  whom  they  said  was  a  seiv 
vaat  to  John  Burnet^  late  merchant 
in  Aberdeen,  who  was  commonly 
called  Bonny  John,  with  the  depo- 
nent's said  son,  and  two  other  boys, 
much  about  the  same  age,  travellmg 
towards  Aberdeen,  and  that  his  son 
would  be  sent  to  the  plantations." 
The  kind  of  alarm  that  would  be 
conveyed  to  Uie  father's  heart  by 
such  an  intimation,  may  be  imagined ; 
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and  the  poor  villager,  sorroimded  by 
people  among  whom  a  dread  of  this 
species  of  kidnapping  had  become  a 

Eanlc,  would  be  Uttle  relieved  from 
Is  anxieties,  by  hearing  the  neigh* 
boors  describe  the  horrors  of  the  slavery 
to  which  such  of  their  offspring  as  un- 
derwent the  calamity  of  capture  were 
subjected,  and  lament  then:  utter  feeble- 
ness to  resist  the  strong  hand,  fortified 
by  law  and  authoritv,  by  which  the  in- 
jury was  perpetrated.  Jamieson,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  son.  He  went  presently  to  Aber- 
deen, and  saw  Burnet,  who  apparently 
transacted  too  large  a  business  in  the 
^^  servant  trade,"  to  be  conscious  of  so 
small  an  item  in  the  account  a^  the 
villager's  son,  ^*  and  told  him  that 
he  had  several  boys,  but  did  not  know 
whether  the  deponent's  son  was 
amongst  them;  but  said,  though  he 
was,  the  deponent  would  not  get  him 
back,  because  he  was  engaged  with 
him."  The  "deponent"  —  a  word 
which  in  .Scotland  Is  the  technical 
term  for  witness ;  we  are  sorry  that 
it  is  necessaiy  to  use  it  so  often,  but 
we  cannot  help  it — ^after  his  inter- 
view with  the  great  kidnapper,  wan- 
dered along  the  broad  links  or  downs 
on  the  sea-shore,  "  where  he  had  been 
informed  the  boys  were  out  getting 
the  air."  There  ''  he  observed  a  great 
number  of  boys— he  thinks  about 
sixty :  that  they  were  attended  by  a 
man  who,  the  deponent  was  informed 
by  the  people  [of  the  town,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  by  the  said 
John  Burnet;  that  this  man  had  a 
horsewhip,  and  the  deponent  observed 
him  strikmg  the  boys  therewith,  when 
they  went  out  of  the  crowd."  The  poor 
man  saw  his  own  boy  John  hi  the 
little  herd,  and  joyfully  hailed  him. 
The  boy,  by  a  natural  impulse,  ran  to 
his  father,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
follow  him  home  if  he  dared.  "  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  the  person  whq 
was  Mr  Burnet's  overseer,  came  up 
and  gave  the  boy  a  lash  with  his  whip, 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
'carried  him  amongst  the  rest,  and 
immediately  drove  them  off."  The 
father  kept  company  with  the  pro- 
cession, and  thus  describes  its  pro- 
gress. 

"  When  the  boys  were  marching  up 
to  the  bam,  the  deponent  kept  pace 
with  the  overseer,  who  followed  im- 


mediately after  the  boys,  entreatiDg' 
of  him  to  get  liberty  to  speak  to  hlsnon; 
who  answered  lum  that  he  should  get 
leave  to  speak  to  him  by-and-by,  when 
they  were  come  to  the  bam;  hit  whern 
they  came  there  theoverseer  lodwd  the 
door,  and  refused  the  depooeai  aooeas ; 
that  he  never  saw  his  son  e^iar  tUs, 
That  the  deponent  in  paasing  throo^ 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  after  his  soa 
was  so  locked  up  from  him,  was  told 
by  several  tradespeople,  sand  othcKS 
to  whom  he  had  told  the  story  of  hit 
son,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  get  his 
son  liberated,  because  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates had  a  hand  in  those  thiaga, 
as  well  as  the  said  John  Bomet;  opoa 
which  the  deponent  went  home." 

A  very  characteristic  record  of  these 
transacttonsstill  remained  in  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  parties  Implicated. 
Among  these  documents,  one  of  the 
witnesses,denominated**Walter  Scott, 
writer  to  the  signet,"  produces  ^^  the 
ship  book,"  apparently  the  same  which 
some  of  tiie  ^dtnesses  more  deaoie- 
tively  call  "  the  kidnapping  book.*'  It 
is  needless  to  say  whose  fiwier  It  was 
who  possessed  this  curious  docameat. 
The  investigation  occurred  in  I7fiS — 
nine  yeaiB  ^ore  the  birth  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter; anditwasperiiapsoBeof  thelast 
ideas  that  would  have  ever  oocnired  lo 
his  respectaUe  parent,  that  it  was  worth 
whUe  communicating  to  his  offi^riag 
any  information  from  a  mere  mer- 
chant's account  book,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  in  the  anal  roa* 
tine  of  his  business,  and  prolMbly 
afterwards  forgotten.  Yet  what  a 
lively  lustorv  might  liave  been  woven 
out  of  its  dry  materials,  had  it  re- 
mained among  the  other  lumber  in 
George  Square,  to  be  rummaged  oat 
by  the  lame  boy  1  Mr  Soott  waa  the 
agent  for  thekidln^>pei8.  ItiasatisCM- 
tory  to  observe  that  he  appears  to  have 
be^  too  honest  an  agent  for  their  par- 
poses;  for  we  find  that  he  transmitted 
to  them  this  book  by  post,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  exliibited  in  the  ooone 
of  the  arbitration,  to  wliich  we  shall 
hereafter  allude;  but  his  employes 
knew  their  own  uiterest  too'  well  to 
produce  it,  until  they  were  snbse- 
quently  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  extracts  from  the  books  tnma- 
ferred  to  the  papers  before  as,  are  of 
course  those  only  which  hare  aooie 
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reference  to  the  case  of  Peter  William- 
8011 ;  thiu — 

"  Jan.  8, 1748.  To  a  pair  of  stock-  s.  d. 

inga  to  Peter  Williamson  0  6 

To  a  woollen  eap  to  ditto  0  5 

18,  To  five  days  of  ditto  1  8 

And  a  more  emphatical  entry — 

To  the  man  that  hrought  Wil- 
liamson  .  *    1    6 

Litting  appears  to  have  been  the 
slang,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
bnsiness  term  for  kidnapping,  and  the 
price  of  the  operation  passes  through 
a  scale  of  snms,  graduated  probably 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task«  Thus, 
while  Williamson  was  procnred  for 
Is.  6d.,  there  is  an  entry  **  To  a  Ser- 
jeant for  listing  Mackie,  5s. ;"  while  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  only  '^  Is.  4^. 
to  Lighton  and  a  soldier  for  listmg 
Robert Faterson."  There  is  one  sweep- 
ing charge  of  a  guinea,  *'  to  Maclean, 
sent  to  the  country  to  list  servants," 
— ^amonnt  of  business  done  not  stated, 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  as 
there  are  occasional  entries  of  "  cash 
sent  to  the  country  to  Maclean." 
Sometimes  sums  are  entered  as  paid 
to  the  parties  themselves — as  5s.  "to 
Margaret  Robertson,  when  listed  f  yet 
this  can  scarcely  have  been  a  volun- 
tary operation  on  Margaret's  part,  as 
the  immediate  succee^ngitem  is  1  s.  6d. 
**  to  the  wrigfat  on  boaM  and  one  of 
the  boys  for  listing  her."  Five  shil- 
lings are  entered  as  "  to  two  soldiers 
for  listing  AUardyce.*'  He  must  have 
been  a  difficult  boy  to  cateh,  as  there 
is  a  further  entry  of  28.,  as  "  cash 
they  spent  with  him." 

This  item  introduces  ns  to  a  dark  fea- 
ture in  the  expenditure  of  the  kidnap- 
pers,— the  sums  that  appear  to  have 
been  spent  by  them  in  vicious  in- 
dulgences to  their  young  captives, 
to  prevent  the  tedium  of  their  impri- 
sonment, from  driving  them  to  des- 
perate efforts  fbr  their  escape.  We 
have  thus, — "  to  the  boys  to  play  at 
cards,  Is. ; "  and  in  another  place,  "to 
the  boys  to  drink,  when  put  in  the 
workhouse,  Is. ;  to  six  packs  of  cards 
to  them,  9d."  It  is  almost  a  relief  in 
the  perusal  of  these  heartless  business- 
like columns — every  red  line  of  which 
has  the  hard  outline  of  premeditated 
cruelty— to  read  of  Is.  6d.  being  paid 


"to  the  piper  for  playing  in  the 
workhouse  two  days."  But  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  there  are  some 
entries  which  we  dare  not  copy. 
There  is  a  candid  explidtness  about 
these  accounts,  which  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  virtuous 
courage  to  imitate,  by  transferring  to 
our  columns  some  charges,  of  which 
we  would  yet  fain  give  our  readers  an 
idea.  The  person  who  kept  the  books 
no  doubt  "  called  a  spade  a  spade ; " 
and,  indeed,  he  bestowed  on  many 
other  things  their  ordinary  vulgar  no- 
menclature. We  tremble  in  approach- 
ing his  most  explicit  declarations ;  we 
almost  fear  reproach  in  offering  to  the 
reader  an  extract  of  an  item,  in  which 
he  has  been  very  decorous,  considering 
the  subject ;  but  such  an  itom  I  who 
shall  explain  its  meaning  ?  Here  it 
is — "To  Colonel  Horsie  for  his  con- 
cubine, £1!" 

Some  entries  referring  to  "  the  boys 
intheTolbooth,"  or,  more  briefly,  "  the 
prisoners,"  remind  us,  were  this  ne- 
cessary, that  these  accounts  related  to 
persons  kept  in  bondage.  Other  parts 
mdicate  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  business  done  in  "the  servant 
trade."  Thus,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
there  is  a  charge  of  7s.  6d.  "  to  three 
days*  board  of  ten  servants  from  the 
Tolbooth;"  and  on  the  same  day, 
"  to  five  days'  board  of  thirty-four 
servants,  £2,  2s.  6d."  The  latter 
number  is  frequently  repeated  in  the 
account,  and  probably  represents  the 
stock  of  one  considerable  holder.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  witnesses  that 
sixty-nine  were  transported  in  one 
cargo  in  1743 ;  "  and  when,"  says  a 
writer  already  alluded  to,  "  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  trade  was  carried  on 
to  an  equal  extent  for  nearly  six  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  unhappy  beings  carried  off  at 
less  than  six  hundred.* 

We  have  endeavoured  in  .our  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  to  be 
sternly  and  rigidly  prosaic, — ^perhaps 
our  readers  may  think  we  have  no 
great  merit  in  accomplishing  such  a 
resolution,  but  we  also  take  merit  for 
having  adhered  to  the  facts  attested 
with  impartial  accuracy.  To  afford 
some  reUef  to  the  plainness  of  our 
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detail,  we  shidl  wind  it  up  by  treating 
the  reader  to  a  part  of  tlie  etoqnent 
and  dennnciatory  exordinm  of  Wil- 
liamaon^s  connsel,  Maclanrin,  brother 
of  the  great  mathematician. 

'^  Persona  of  every  character,  aez,  and 
age,  were  kidnapped, — ^men,  women,  half- 
grown  lads,  and  infants,  some  of  them  not 
ahove  six  years  old.  The  whole  coantry 
was  in  terror  and  consternation,  afiraid  to 
let  their  children  go  near  Aberdeen,  and 
trembling  for  fear  of  a  kidnapping  ex- 
eomion  from  that  place.  The  nnfortonate 
ereatores  that  had  been  wheedled  or 
pressed  into  the  s^rrioe,  were  at  first 
confined  in  a  ham  or  workhouse,  where 
they  had  a  piper  to  play  to  them,  and 
oards  allowed  them,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  to  think,  or  meditate  their  escape  ; 
bnt  that  they  soon  attempted,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  with  saccess ;  npon  which 
the  rest  were  shut  np  in  the  Tolbooth. 

*'  Daring  their  confinement,  the  parents 
and  other  relations  of  those  who  had 
been  enticed  or  forced  away,  flodsed  to 
Aberdeen  in  hopes  of  efi'eetaating  th^ 
release^— hopes  which  they  would  ncTer 
have  entertained  had  they  refiected  that 
the  town-clerk  and  one  of  the  bailies  were 
deeply  Interested  to  thwart  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  entreaties  or  solicitations 
availed  ;  and  those  who  seemed  too  im- 
portunate were  threatened  themselves 
with  baniahment,  incarceration,  and  other 
distress.  It  will  readily  occur  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the 
scenes  which  it  is  in  proof  ensued;  for 
nothing  more  piteous  and  moving  can 
well  be  figured  than  to  see  fathers  and 
mothers  running  frantic  through  the 
streets,  crowding  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows where  their  children  were  imprisoned, 
there  giving  them  their  blessing,  taking 
ijBirewell  of  them  for  ever,  and  departing 
In  anguish  and  despair,  imprecating 
curses  upon  those  who  were  the  authors 
of  their  misery." 

So  much  for  the  first  step, — ^the 
catching  of  the  prej. 

We  have  some  farther  testimony  to 
the  judicious  strictness  with  which  the 
worshipful  merchants  protected  their 
property  after  it  was  atowed  away ; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  their  '^  cargo 
of  young  lads,"  as  one  of  them  caSfl 
it  in  a  confidential  letter,  was  insupdd. 
WiUiam  Wilson,  one  of  the  sailors, 
testified,  howeyer, — **  that  there  were 
several  men  in  the  ship  besides  the 
saUors,  and  also  several  boys  and 
girls  ;  that  he'saw  these  boys  ai^  girls 
put  on  board ;"  that  they  were  brought 


to  the  dup  in  a  boat,  and  ii«re 
guarded  by  a  number  of  portore  fimn 
Aberdeen,  who  oontinufld  to  guard 
them  all  nigfat  till  tiie  ship  sailed,  go- 
ing home  aliway8  in  tiie  aionuiig  and 
returning  at  nigfat;  that  during  the 
day  they  were  snaided  by  the  MP's 
crew,  the  one  half  of  whom  did  the 
duty  of  the  ship,  and  the  oHier  half 
took  care  of  the  boyB  and  giflB>  not- 
withstanding whereof  two  of  then 
made  their  escape.  Some  cf  tbeae 
boys  appeared  to  the  deponent  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  <tf  aee»  soom  ta 
be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and 
others  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twebe 
years  of  age;  that  after  the  boyaweie 
put  onboiwd,  the  hatches  of  toe  (Aip 
were  put  down  and  locked  erery  night, 
both  while  the  ship  continued  la  the 
harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwardr 
when  she  was  at  sea." 

It  will  naturally  oocur  to  the  leader, 
that  though  the  magistratea  and  otter 
public  officers  of  a  corporation  mig^ 
combine  together  to  perpetrate  sncfa 
acts,  they  oohld  not  cany  tiMir 
authoiity  across  the  Atlantic,  or  oon- 
pel  the  governors  of  the  foreign  poa* 
sessions  of  the  crown  to  adaowMge 
the  brand  of  slaveiy  they  had  set  npon 
their  captives,  lliis  natnnlly  sag* 
gested  itself  to  nsfroro  thebeginmag,as 
throwing  a  doubt  over  the  easential 
movements  of  the  transactkm;  bat  it 
was  speedily  cleared  away  by  diaoa- 
veries  very  ereditalde  to  the  ingeaaity, 
if  to  no  other  quality,  of  these  aalate 
burgesses.  Every  captive  was  Inden- 
ted in  the  presence  of  a  magishnte, 
— the  captor  himaelf,  of  ooacse*  or 
some  other  person  engaged  in  *^  the 
servant  trade'^ — ^and  that  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  The  indeiutore  was 
certified  and  transmitted  to  tiie  place 
of  destination.  This  expedient  broa^ 
each  captive  within  the  colonial  eode, 
which  applied  veiy  ligorona  ralea  to 
indented  emigrants,  —  rules  which 
virtually  placed  them  in  the  eategeiy 
of  slaves.  These  harsh  regnlatieas 
were  justified  by  thecircnmntanea  ttat 
the  class  generally  consisted  of  oon- 
victs — ^indenture  being  the  fona  in 
which  Qriminals  obtained  the  alfeerna- 
tive  of  transportation  as  a  ntitjgatiwi 
of  some  more  dreaded  paaishneni. 
When  the  [emigrant  ardved  at  Vir- 
ginia, the  oeremony  by  idiich  he  was 
sold  was  an  assignment  of  his  inden- 
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twne.  This  ooidd,  of  oonrse,  only  eon- 
Tey  a  right  to  the  labour  of  his  body 
for  a  limited  period ;  butagtbecon* 
vict  emigrants  required  to  be  under  a 
very  po^ot  discipline,  powers  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  planters  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  protract 
the  indented  period ;  and  Williamson 
himself  describes  with  apparent  ao 
cnmoy,^^^^  the  children  sent  off  and 
sold,  no  donbt  to  cruel  masters,  whose 
ill  treatment  obliges  them  ofben-times 
to  elope  to  avoid  slavey;  and  as  there 
Is  no  probability  of  making  their 
escape,  as  thej  are  always  taken  and 
brought  back)  and  for  eveiy  day  they 
are  away  from  their  master  they  serve 
a  week)  and  for  every  week  a  month, 
and  for  eveiy  month  a  year ;  besides 
obliged  to  pay  all  costs  and  charges 
that  is  advertised  for  apprehending 
them,  which  will  probably  bring  him 
in  a  slave  for  four  or  five  years  longer 
at  leasf 

We  shall  now,  in  the  briefest  shape, 
give  an  outline  of  Williamson^s  ad- 
ventures, as  detailed  by  himself,  be* 
tween  his  removal  from  the  country, 
and  his  return  to  vex  his  oppressors 
with  multiform  litigation. 

The  vessel  stranded  on  a  sand  bank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  was 
for  some  time  deserted  by  its  crew, 
the  cargo  of  boys  being  left  to  an  an^ 
ticipated  fate,  which  Williamson  says 
he  often  in  his  subsequent  miseries 
wished  had  really  overtaken  them* 
Being  afterwards  taken  on  shore,  they 
were  relieved  by  a  vessel  sailing  to 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  sold 
"  at  about  £16  per  head."  "  What 
became  of  my  unhappy  companions," 
says  WiUiamson,  ^^1  never  knew;  but 
it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold  to  one  of  my 
countrymen,  whose  name  was  Hugh 
Wilson,  a  North  Briton,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  who  had  in  youth 
undergone  the  same  fate  as  myself. 
.  .  .  .  Happy  was  my  lot  in  fall- 
ing into  my  countryman's  power,  as 
he  was,  contrary  to  many  others  of 
Ills  calling,  a  humane,  worthy,  honest 
man.  Having  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  commiserating  my  unhappy  con- 
ditioB,  he  took  care  of  me  until  I  was 
fit  for  business."  He  was  allowed  by 
his  indulgent  master  occasionally  to 
attend  a  school,  where  he  picked  up 
some  crumbs  of  education ;  and  finally, 


at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  the 
old  gentleman's  heir.  After  a  few 
vagrant  years  he  married,  and  settled 
as  a  substantial  planter  near  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware.  He  was  in  a  place 
much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
French  Indians,  who,  he  tells  us,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  military  profession  to 
which  he  was  subsequently  attached, 
"  generally  appeared  in  small  skulk- 
ing parties,  with  yellings,  shoutings, 
and  antic  postures,  instead  of  tnun- 
pets  and  drums."  In  one  of  these 
inroads  they  burned  his  comfortable 
dwelling  and  substantial  steadmgs, 
and  carried  him  off  captive.  All  the 
world  knows  what  is  conveyed  in  the 
simple  statement  of  such  a  fact ;  and 
Williamson's  description  of  the  tor- 
tures he  underwent  impart  little  addi- 
tional horror  to  the  simple,  announce^ 
ment  of  his  seizure.  It  is  possible  to 
discern  people's  nature  in  their  own 
account  of  their  actions ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  do  we  see  the  brave  man  in 
the  description  of  dangers  avoided,  as 
we  do  the  poltroon  in  the  exaggerated 
account  of  those  courted  and  over- 
come. Williamson's  narrative  con- 
veys the  irresistible  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  of  eminently  firm  nerve, 
undying  hope,  and  unconquerable  en- 
ergy— such  a  character  as  the  Indian 
tribe  would  respect,  and,  after  a 
sufficient  trial,  desire  to  incorporate 
with  itself.  Hence,  while  others  are 
slowly  slaughtered,  Williamson  is  stUl 
permitted  to  live,  struggle,  aiid  en- 
dure. In  the  difference  between  his 
own  trials,  terrible  as  they  were,  and 
the  ignominious  brutalities  heaped  on 
a  poor  fellow  captive,  who  met  his  fate 
with  gentleness,  prayers,  and  weeping, 
we  see  the  indication  of  the  savage 
respect  paid  to  the  unbroken  spirit  of 
the  Aberdonian,  whose  body  they 
might  rend  inch  by  inch,  but  whose 
spirit  remained  firm  and  impenetrable 
as  his  native  granite.  At  length,  after 
several  months  of  wandering,  he  made 
his  escape;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  so  was  in  keeping  with  his  reso- 
lute spirit.  He  planned  no  stratagems, 
and  consulted  no  confederates,  but  fied 
outright ;  and,  though  naked,  emaci- 
ated, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  de- 
feated his  pursuers  by  sheet*  fleetness 
of  foot  and  endurance  of  fatigue.  Pro- 
fusely bleeding — ^without  even  such  a 
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verdant  show  of  clothing  as  Ulysses 
endowed  himself  with  when  he  met 
Nansica — emaciated  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  somewhat  astonished  and 
also  alarmed  a  female  neighbour  by 
an  nnceremonionsmomfngcali,  drop- 
ping exhausted  on  the  floor  ere  he 
could  communicate  or  receive  intelli- 
gence. Little  need  had  he  too  speedily 
to  recover  his  faculties ;  the  first  news 
he  heard  was  that  his  broken-hearted 
wife  had  not  long  survived  the  cala- 
mity of  his  capture.    He  seems  to 
have  now  acquired  a  decided  taste  for 
vagrant  habits,  mingled  with  a  spirit 
of  vindictive  animosity  towards  the 
Indians,   against  whom  he   records 
several  exterminating  onsets  with  a 
sortofhorriblerelish.  He  enlisted  him- 
self  as  a  soldier.    But  American  war- 
fare then  allowed  a  far  wider  latitude 
for  varied  military  operations  than  the 
ordinary  experience  of  the  ranks :  and 
sometimes  he  was  an  Indian  warrior, 
patiently  unravelling  and  following  up 
a  trail ;  at  another  time  we  find  him 
commanding  a  detachment  of  colonists 
as  one  versed  in  the  native  mode  of 
fighting,  with  the  rank  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  lieutenant.    In  his  little 
book   he   details   his  various    mili- 
tary adventures  with  much  spirit  and 
apparent  truthfulness.   We  have  from 
his  pen  a  description  of  one  enter- 
prise, which  is  a  little  romance  in 
itself.      A  lover,   hearing .  that  the 
home  of  the  object  of  his  affections  has 
been  desolated,  and  his  beloved  car- 
ried off  by  a  band  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  tribes  of  predatory 
Indians,  in  his  frantic  zeal  raises  a 
party  of  adventurers,  with  whom  he 
tracks  their  path.    He  arrives  just  in 
time  to  save  the  damsel  from  the  worst 
horrors  of  such  a  fate,  and  the  mar- 
auders are  put  to  the  sword.    The 
whole  narrative  has  an  animation  and 
interest  not  unworthy  of  Cooper,  who 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Wiliiamson^s  book,  and  may  not  im- 
probably have  derived  fi^m  it  a  part 
of  his  information  about  the  military 
operations  ofVaudreuii  and  Montcalm 
with  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest. 
Williamson  was  indeed  a  captive  at 
that  capitulation  of  Oswego  which  has 
cast  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  honour  of 
this  commander,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  England  as  an  ex« 


changed  prisoner.  He  complaiiis  thai, 
on  hu  voyage,  "  though  the  French 
behaved  with  a  good  deal  of  politeoeis, 
we  were  almost  starved  for  want  of 
provisions.*^  He  arrived  at  Plymoiitli 
m  November  1765,  and,  owinff  to  m 
severe  wound  in  one  of  his  hands,  was 
discharged  as  incapable  of  fiutber 
service. 

No  longer  able  to  apply  his  eneigies 
to  Indian  warfare,  he  looked  aroind 
him  for  that  employment  which  in 
his  native  country  would  best  snpply 
its  place,  and  found  it  to  be — ^liters* 
tnre.  He  published  "  A  Brief  Ac- 
count of  the  War  in  North  America, 
showing  the  prindpal  causes  of  our 
former  miscarriages ;  as  also  the 
necessity  and  advantaj^  of  keqiing 
Canada,  and  maintaining  a  firieodly 
correspondence  with  the  Indians.** 
This  pamphlet  is  dated  in  1760 ;  and 
we  here  mention  it,  that  we  may  not 
allow  it  to  interrupt  the  namtive  of 
the  somewhat  momentona  eonse- 
quences  of  a  little  book  which  he  pub- 
lished two  years  later,  with  the  title 
'*  French  and  Indian  cmelty  exem- 
plified, in  the  Life  and  variona  Tids- 
situdes  of  fortune  of  Peter  WUliani- 
son  :  containing  a  particular  account 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress, 
of  the  savages;  of  their  scalping, 
burning,  and  other  barbarities  com- 
mitted on  the  English  in  North 
America,  &c.^  &c.**  Mr  Williamson 
was  somewhat  prolix  in  his  titie 
pages,  and  we  cannot  inflict  the 
whole  of  this  one  on  the  reader.  It 
was  dedicated,  with  considerable  sa- 
^city ,  to  William  Pitt.  In  the  tK/a- 
tispiece  there  is  a  full-length  por- 
trut  of  <'Mr  Peter  Williamson,  la 
the  dress  of  a  Delaware  Indian."* 
Much  as  Gatlin's  book  and  other 
works  have  tended  to  make  na  ac- 
quainted of  late  withLidian  cnstoms, 
the  drapery  of  this  portrait  cairies 
with  it  a  decided  appearance  of  accu- 
racy, and  attention  to  detaiL  The 
face  is  probably  a  likeness.  Divest  it 
of  the  feathered  head-getf,  it  is  that 
of  a  hard-featured  in£d>itant  of  the 
north-east  coast,  somewhat  impreg- 
nated with  an  air  ;of  fierceness  a^ 
excitement.  Contemplate  the  entire 
flgure:  it  is  certainly  a  very  hit 
representation  of  the  Didiaa,  soch  as 
we  have  seen  him  in  the  few  impor- 
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tatioAfl  exhibited  in  this  country.  For 
flereral  years  this  representation  was 
one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
txMkseliers*  windows  in  Sootiand; 
and  many  an  infant  has  the  careless 

garent  or  ignorant  nurse  frightened 
ito  constitutional  nerrousness,  by 
the  intimation  that  the  wild  man, 
whose  picture  had  been  seen  during 
the  momin|^  walks,  would  appear  to 
the  infant  m  the  dark,  and  visit  his 
misdeeds  with  some  mysterious  pun- 
ishment. Besides  the  occupation  of 
the  literary  man,  Williamson  pursued 
that  of  the  actor.  During  the  day 
he  sat  behind  a  stall,  vending  his  ac* 
count  of  his  adventures — ^in  the  even- 
ing he  rehearsed  them  in  the  largest 
room  of  some  popular  tavern  ;  where, 
like  Catlin,  he  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  costume  and 
habits  of  the  people,  of  whom  he  had 
acquired  that  acute  experience  which 
1)oys  are  said  to  have  obtained  of  the 
boundary  marics  where  they  have 
been  whipped. 

In  a  moment  Of  infatuation,  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  finding  that 
the  Interest  attached  to  Williamson's 
narrative  and  exhibitions  subjected 
them  to  unpleasant  reflections,  re* 
solved  to  punish  him.    He  had  mi- 
grated northwards,  creating  a  little 
public  curiosity  and  wonder  wherever 
he  went,  until,  on  reaching  his  native 
dty,  he  was  bropght  before  the  ma- 
g^trates,  charged  with  a  libel  on  the 
community,  contained  in  that  passage 
descriptive  of  his  seizure  on  the  pier 
of  Aberdeen,  which  has  been  ahready 
quoted.     The  magistrates,  being  at 
once  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges, 
had   little  difficulty  in   committing 
him;  and  he  was  thus  very  roughly 
awakened  from  a  dream  in  which  he 
^  began  to  thhik  himself  happy  in 
havinff  endured  these  misfortunes,  a 
redtu  of  which  promised  to  put  him 
in  a  more  prosperous  situation  than 
he  had  ever  hoped  for."    The  stock 
in  hand  of  his  books,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  was 
seised  and  burned  in  the  market-place 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  he 
was  committed  to  prison  until   he 
should  sign  a  recantation  of  the  pas- 
sage eontaining  the  account  of  the 
kidnapping,    ^e  mind  that  bore  up 
against  the  fiercest  cruelties  of  the 
savages,  seems  to  have  bowed  before 
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these  judicial  terrors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  torturing  hordes,without  a  civilised 
eye  to  look  on  him,  he  acquired  the  stern 
virtues  of  those  on  whom  he  looked — 

**  ImfjSMiye,  foftring  bat  tbe  shame  of  fextf 
A  Btoie  of  the  woods,  a  man  -without  a  tear.** 

Among  his  own  people,  beneath 
the  shield  of  British  justice,  with  a 
public  to  whom  oppression  never 
appeals  in  vain  he  sank  unmanned ; 
and  in  utter  prostration  of  spirit  he 
signed  the  recantation  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  desired,  and  marched 
out  of  prison  a  heartbroken  and  ruined 
man. 

But  the  cup  of  the  iniquities  of  his 
oppressors  was  now  full,  and  their 
hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand.  The 
blow  dealt  against  them  was  not  so 
severe  as  injured  justice  might  have 
required,  but  it  was  dealt  with  an 
ignominious  scorn  that  made  compen- 
sation for  its  want  of  severity.  Tbere 
were  at  that  time  many  men  of  high 
spirit  and  great  attainments  in  the 
Scottish  bar.    They  knew  that  the 
age  they  belonged  to  was  one,  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  public  liberties  was 
intimately  allied  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bar.    It  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  a  few  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  advocates  to 
unite  together  in  vindication  of  the 
victim  of  some  fbrmidable  system  of 
oppression ;  and,  fortunately  for  Wil- 
liamson, his  case  attracted  their  gene* 
rous  interest.    Andrew  Crosbie,  the 
prototype  of  Scott's  Pleydell,  threw 
his  whole  energies,  and  they  were  not; 
small,  into  this  cause.  The  pleadings^ 
at  our  bar  at  that  tkne  were  full  of 
philosophy,  general  declamation,  and 
poetry ;  and  we  have  before  us  some 
papers  from  Crosbie's  pen  wUch  are 
brilliant  and  pleasing  specimens  of 
this  dass  of  forensic  rhetoric     At- 
the  present  day  the  rhetoric  of  the  law 
appeals  only  to  the  jury,  and  in  tho 
shape  of  vocal  oratory.    In  the  daya 
of  our  grandfathers  it  was  addressed 
to  the  learned  bench,  and  was  em- 
bodied in  carefully  prepared  written 
pleadings.    The  intellectual  rank  of 
the  audience  to  be  influenced,  and  the 
medium  of  communication,  would  thus 
naturally  invest  the  pleadings  of  these 
old  lawyers  with  a  literary  turn,  not 
equalled  in  the  corresponding  produc- 
tions of  this  age.     So  we  find  that 
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Crosbie  bursts  open  tbe  cMe  widi 
tiiese  weil-tnnied  periods: — 

'<  That  liberty  whick  the  oonstitn* 
tion  of  this  coontrj  considers  as  its 
favoarite  object,  is  the  result  of  the 
due  equipoise  which  our  law  has 
established  between  the  authority  of 
magistrates  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  relative  duties  of  society 
Bmst  be  enforced  by  the  magistrate, 
and  oompUanoe  with  the  laws  exacted 
from  the  citizens  by  means  of  his 
anthority,  all  the  power  that  is  neoes- 
«nry  for  tbese  salntary  purposes  is 
bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  due 
execution  of  it,  he  is  not  only  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law,  bnt  is  an 
olD^t  of  its  veneration.  Yet  the 
same  prineiples  that  have  ifavs  aimed 
hhn  with  authority,  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  have  wisely  imposed  on  him 
a  restraint  from  abasing  it.^* 

Theresflit  of  these  proceedings  was, 
that,  in  1762,  Ae  Coort  imanimonsly 
Awarded  to  WOfiamson  damages  to 
the  extent  of  £100 ;  and  it  was  de- 
dared  that,  for  this  sum  as  wefi  as 
£80  of  oosts,  the  gnQty  individuals 
slionid  be  personally  liable,  **  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  no  burden  upon  the 
town  of  Aberdeen.**  A  corporation 
is  a  sort  of  ideal  otject;  it  has  no 
perstmidity ;  it  has  been  pronounced, 
by  a  high  ant^ority,  Co  have  so  oon- 
sdence ;  it  has  jnst  one  reality  about 
it — it  has  a  pone.  Into  this  pmne  its 
members  may  have  been  aoeostomed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  dip  for  fke  deeds 
done  by  them  in  the  fiesh-— that  is, 
hi  then-  c^poreal,  not  their  corpo- 
rate capacity.  Perhaps  tlie  law,  in 
countenancing  this  airangemait,  con- 
sidered that  ^  membera  of  a  cmor* 
atlon  must  be  so  essenlaally  womra  tip 
in  Its  tnteresta,  that  parting  with  13ie 
money  of  the  oorporatiott — tliat  is, 
with  the  money  of  tlie  puMieH— was 
as  great  a  punishment  for  th^  own 
individual  delicts  as  parting  with  their 
own.  Be  ^ftiis  as  It  may,  tlie  Court 
decreed  ibat,  on  this  occasion,  the 
piA)]ic  of  Aberdeen  should  not  pay  for 
Hie  outrage  iidiicted  tm  Wffiamson. 
TTow  let  us  be^M  tftie  fngentii^  with 
whicSi  these  wofBhipftil  gentlemen 
bailed  live  Coort,  and  made  the  pub- 
He  pay  after  all.  Ibere  were  certain 
dues  collected  by  the  mas^tncten,  as 


deputies  of  the  Lord  High  Adainl  of 
the  Coast  It  appears  that  this  hl^ 
official  jni^t  have  applied  the  same 
so  levied  to  his  own  use,  bsl  be  laid 
ceased  for  some  considerable  tlaie  ta 
exact  them,  md,  by  coosnetade,  thej 
had  been  added  to  tiie  rewDnes  of  the 
oerporation.  Now,  if  the  Lord  Higli 
Admiral  had  set  covetous  ejfea  on  tlds 
Aind,  to  apply  it  to  his  own  domeslic 
purposes,  tiie  act  mighl  hsve 


considered  one  of  mmtterable 
ness-~perhapB  tiie  empontiov  woaM 
have  resistod  it  Bat,  «n  tiie  otlier 
hand,  to  demand  a  portiom  of  lUs 
money,  and  use  it  for  geAting  the 
membeiB  of  the  corpomtion  oat  of  a 
scrape,  was  a  highly  pudific-qiirited 
act  The  High  Admiral  MBigaed 
£180  from  this  find,  to  pay  tka  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  WItliaBiwm  ;♦  it 
need  not  be  said,  that  of  cowae  ttis 
application  was  suggested  to  faiM  bj 
persons  who  had  ^  beat  ifaon  to 
believe  that  tiiooorpenlionwooldBOt 
resist  it,  and  that  all  the  basinesi 
arrangements  for  his  operation  on  the 

fand  wext  simplified  to  his  lumd. 

Having  been  so  forsnooeaBlal,  Wil- 
liamson, who  seems  to  have  bad  an 
iasuperabieobjection  to  katf-nMasHoe, 
raised  an  action  of  damages  against 
his  kidnappers.  It  has  been  asMrted, 
though  yfQ  do  not  know  on  what  an- 
thority,  that  the  Oown  wna  dcmwwp 
to  institvte  ciiminai  proceediags 
against  them,  bat  tiiat  tiiey  were  pro- 
tected by  a  danse  of  lademnEtey  in 
some  act  of  pariiamemt  WHHaaaQn 
boldly  laid  his  damages  nt  £1000. 
Hisperaeveranoe  droveuB  adToraaiies 
to  a  series  of  extraofdmafy,  and  in 
this  conntry,  fortnnatdy,nnpreeedflBt- 
ed  neasnios.  Theypennaded  WH- 
fiarason  that  it  wonld  be  for  the  rantoal 
advaati^  of  the  parties  to  haivo  tiie 
matter  settled  by  arbitntloB,  wtfhont 
the  oosUy  intervention  of  the  Co«t 
of  Session.  He  adopted  tlie  aftvioe, 
and  the  decision  foS  to  be  givcB  by 
James  Forbes  of  IMeb,  Shoiff-Sab- 
stltute  of  AberdeensMre,  mb6ng  as 
oversman.  Weave  introdnoed  to  this 
gentleman^  convivial  chaiaclaf  in  a 
most  oftartling  annncr,  by  Hkt  ataie- 
nient  of  coaBsel  inat  Qio  oacnaB 
mother,  liad|y  Bhicis,  **  tied  iteait  the 
4th  of  ICovomber, and  fihera  omi  bono 
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doubt  tkat  be  would  giet »  faearijdMe 
at  her  bomL"  It  wms  Accordingly  oa 
that  OGoasioa  that  tlie  wortby  judge 
appears  to  bave  rommeaced  a  eeries 
ii  potatioiie,  under  the  pressure  of 
wMbh  be  speedily  followed  his  parent 
tothegiaye.  Williamsoa'saffaurcame 
yurougn  bis  hands  in  the  very  climax 
of  bis  convivial  fit ;  and  both  parties 
aeem  to  have  considered  it  their  duty 
to  minister  aaaidaouAly  to  these  furious 
craTittgs,  wfaich  erer  cried  with  the 

Cyclop  ^^A»pniSr%  vpet^pm:' 

WIHiamsou  was  noi  backward  in 
contributing  to  the  Sherijff's  convi- 
viality.  Hu  own  aocount  of  his  mo- 
tires  wsB,  that  knowing  Foibes  to  be 
pwpared  to  decide  unMriy,  be  wished 
to  beep  bim  so  baxd  at  his  beloved 
pnnnit  of  drinking,  that  be  sheold 
have  no  opportonity  of  exercising  bis 
other  avooaAion  of  judging.  Aeooxd- 
ing^y,  be  ea^loyed  a  mend  ^^  to  ton« 
«hel  awi  drink"  tiie  Sheriff--^,  as  it 
is  dsewhere  ezpressed,  ^^to  drink  bun 
bard;"  in ibct,  the operatiou  is  talked 
of  quite  ni  aa  abbreviated  and  techni* 
«al  lean«  aa  a  oommoii  proceeding  in 
the  way  of  busiaeae  in  the  Sheriff 
Coort.  The  droatby  crony  who  per- 
ion— d  this  duty  seems  to  have  Uktsi 
to  it  wifli  die  same  disinterested  seal, 
with  which  Kean  sat  i^>  three  ni|^ 
drinking  with  a  ftiend  under  depres* 
aiea,  ton  the  purpose  of  keeping  np  his 
spirito.  The  &ft)urad  indi^aal  must 
have  felt  bis  task  coming  light  to  bis 
haadst  when  be  found  the  Sheriff  in  a 
tavern  ^busy  at  hot  punch  about 
tieven o'clock teeaoon.''  Anattempt 
was  made  on  him  by  the  enemy,  i«t 
WiUiuiBsoii  and  his  drinldng  assistast 
earried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the 
^'  Kew  Ian**  to  dianer,  where,  bow- 
ever,  tbey  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  pewmweof  tiie  other  party,  who 
hdd  a  bespitable  eooipetition  with 
them  la  laying  the  Sheriff  vritb  the 
liquor  wbieb  be  loved.  Here  they  aH 
^  sat  close  drinkmg,  as  is  the  pfaraee 
fin  that  part  of  the  oouatry,  heiur  akel' 
lcr*-4bat  is,  copiously  and  alternately 
of  di^erent  liqaenH-tifl  11  o'doek  at 
night,  vrhen  Fmbaa,  by  thui  time  dead- 
drank,  was  coavi^ed  home  by^bis  two 
aervaat  auuds,  with  the  asBLstaaoe  of 
<akoige  WHbamson,  (veraid,  and  the 
PuruMT.*'  'nis  is  the  xsounsel's  his- 
tory of  the  day,  aoid  that  it  is  not  aa 
exaggerated  one,  wo  may  inler  from 


aa  average  quotation  from  the  evi- 
dence :  one  of  the  witnesses  thus  con- 
cludes his  narrative : — 

«<  Deponei^  that  firom  four  o'doek  in  the 
aOfinooa  to  eleven  o'clock  that  nighty 
they  all  drunk  what  they  call  in  Aber- 
deenahire  Hdter  SkdUr,  alternately  of 
difEerent  li^uors^  and  plentifally,  in  such 
a  waj  that  the  Sheriff  in  particular  was 
very  drank^  and  the  deponent  himself  was 
also  dmnk.  That  the  Sheriire  two  ser- 
vant naids  cane  for  him  with  a  buiieni 
to  eairy  him  hame^  and  eame  into  the 
room  where  the  eompmy  was,  and  staid 
then  some  time-4ttUir  a  qnarter  of  aa 
hottf^-aad  got  eome  drink,  bat  what  it 
WW  he  cannot  telL  That  the  Sheriff 
called  for  a  good  part  of  the  liquor  which 
was  drunk.  That  at  last  the  deponent 
assisted  to  carry  home  the  Sheriff,  who 
was  not  able  to  walk ;  and  either  the  pur- 
sner  er  "Hix  Gerard  aisisted  the  deponent 
in  ao  doing;  and  the  two  maids  went 
before  him  witii  a  lantern,  and  pteeed 
him  hi  his  easy«ehair  ia  Ui  hednom,  and 
tkan  tiM  Sheriff  called  apoa  his  mmds  to 
give  the  eonq^aay  driak,  wbieh  the  maids 
lafaeedtogifejiind  thentlwyeaine  away 
and  left  him." 


Kezt  day  the  enemy  took  possession 
of  FortMS  by  a  coup  de  smUm.  They 
seiaed  him  'm  bed,  half  through  hie 
drunken  sleep,  and  osaYsyed  bim  to  a 
favourite  honf^  kapt  by  a  man  with  the 
histocioalaame  of  AxchibaldOampbelL 
Then  ^*  tea  and  coffiae  wove  called  for 
to  heeak&st,  bnt  as  these  insipid  li- 
quors were  not  to  f  orbes*8  mind,  a 
laige  dose  of  spiritB,  white  wine,  and 
punch  was  adiaiaieteiBd  to  him,  with 
cooliag  dcanghta  of  porter  from  time 
to  time.''  The  kidnappers  hired  a 
whole  ioor  of  the  sao  for  that  eventful 
day—it  was  the  laat  on  which  tihe  re- 
iiaianoe  remained  valid,  ao  that  if  it 
paaaed  withoat  a  decision,  the  ques- 
tioa  waat  back  to  the  Court  of  SeesiMi; 
aad  the  worthy  confederates  gave  «x- 
piess  jDstnictioDS  that  WiUiamson  wae 
Bot  to  obtam  aooesa  to  tbebr  eondave, 
and  Uiat  Forbes  was  to  be  denied  to 
biBL  That  ^[MMrt  of  fDrtuae  became 
naturally  alarmed  whea  be  heard  that 
Forbes  was  not  at  borne ;  and  know- 
ing hmtinctively  where  alae  be  was 
likely  to  be,  seacched  ior  bim  ^^  ia  aU 
the  tavenia  ia  toiwn,"  aa  Seldoa  tella 
as  that  the  Sing  of  Soam  was  aearebed 
lor  in  London  when  be  was  outlawad. 
One  of  the  waiten,  in  bis  evideaoOy 
stated  that  Williamson  came  to  the 
faouae  and  ^^  inquired  at  the  deponent 
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if  Shi^  was  there,  to  which  he  an- 
swered, in  obedience  to  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  collector  Finlayson, 
that  Shiels  was  not  there;  that  on 
this  the  pursner  left  Mr  Campbell^s 
house,  and  (having  returned  in  abont 
an  hour)  he  insisted  with  the  deponent 
that  Shiels  was  in  the  house,  and  that 
it  was  to  no  purpose  to  deny  him,  for 
that  he  knew  by  the  deponent's  face 
that  he  was  there.  But  deponent  still 
denied  that  Shiels  was  in  the  house." 
Deponent  was,  unfortunately  for  his 
professional  prospects,  not  sufficiently 
brazen-faced  for  a  wuter.  The  Sheriff 
was  soon  brought  **  up  to  the  mark." 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  they  had 
a  roaring  day  of  it.  For  the  sake  of 
appearances,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
making  up  his  judicial  mind,  the 
Sheriff  retired  to  a  room  alone .  Here 
a  message  was  conveyed  to  him  from 
his  sister,  intimating  that  he  had  made 
an  ^pointment  for  that  day,  and  the 
time  to  keep  it  had  arrived.  ^'  Where- 
upon," says  a  witness,  *^  Shiels  toudied 
his  nose  with  his  finger,  and  said 
*  Jode' — ^a  by- word  of  his — '  Davie,  you 
see  firom  whence  this  comes' — ^that 
Shiels  returned  for  answer  to  his  ser- 
vant that  he  could  not  go,  being  en- 
gaged about  peremptory  business." 
He  first  spoke  about  awarding  "a 
trifle"  to  Williamson.  In  the  end  he 
gave  a  decision  entirely  against  his 
claim ;  and  the  confederates  considered 
this  so  great  a  triumph,  that  next 
morning,  being  Sunday,  they  were 
reported  to  have  read  the  '*  Decree 
Arbitral"  to  a  circle  of  impatient  well- 
wishers  on  the  ^*  Plainstones"  or  mar- 
ket-jdace,  while  the  citizens  were  on 
their  way  to  church.  After  having 
pronounced  the  decree,  the  Sherii^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness, ''was  very  meny  and  jocose, 
and  engrossed  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
versation ;"  and  the  waiter  who  refused 
Williamson  admission  to  him  had  to 
testify  that  '*  he  conveyed  him  home 
to  bis  own  house,  as  he  had  done  many 
a  night  besides  that." 

There  were  many  pictnresque  little 
incidents  in  the  whole  afiair.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  one  witness,  in  a 
very  pathetic  strain,  of  abortive  efforts 
made  by  the  Sheriff  to  go  through  the 
public  market-place  from  one  tavern 
to  another.  ''  In  a  little  the  Sheriff 
and  the  deponent  came  down  to  go  to 


the  New  Inn;  and  upon  the  Sheriff*! 
observing  tha^  there  were  too  many 
people  upon  the  exchange,  and  that 
he  was  too  fu  gone  in  liquor  to  cross 
the  street,  he  turned  in  again  to  John 
Bain's,  and  afterwards  n^e  another 
.  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  and  retom- 
ed  for  the  same  reason ;  and  a  little 
after  two  o'clock  they  made  a  third 
attempt,  and,  observing  that  the  ex- 
change was  thin  of  people,  they  went 
over  to  the  New  Inn."  Discreet  Sbe- 
liff— he  had  achieved  the  Greek  sage^s 
problem  of  knowing  himself!  Bat 
other  people  knew  him,  too;  and  thos 
the  hostess  of  the  inn,  being"  asked  If 
"  when  Shiels  was  once  drunk,  he  did 
not  keep  in  a  hand — ^that  is,  he  conti- 
nued drank  for  some  days,"  answered, 
that  *'  she  has  observed  Shiels  as  in 
diink  at  one  time  and  to  continne  so 
for  several  days  after,  and  that  was 
too  commonly  his  case;  that  it  is 
her  opinion,  when  Shiels  was  in 
liquor,  by  flatterinff  of  his  vanity,  he 
might  be  very  easily  induced  to  do 
things  which  be  would  not  otherwise 
do ;  and  the  deponent  has  had  occa- 
sion to  see  several  instances  of  this 
sort,  by  which  she  means  that  die  has 
heard  Shiels,  when  in  liquor,  pfomJae 
to  do  things  which  she  believes  ht 
would  not  have  done  if  sober;  nor 
does  the  deponent  remember  or  know 
that  ever  Shiels  did  do  any  of  these 
things  when  sober  that  he  said  he 
would  do  when  in  liquor." 

But  there  are  two  ddes  to  all  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  hmnan  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency towards  extremes,  there  were 
some  people  preoared  to  testify  to  the 
supernatural  ana  ai^^rming  Intenseness 
of  the  Sheriff's  sobriety.  It  was^  we 
believe,  a  townsman  of  this  same  She- 
riff who,  when  thrown  from  his  hoise^ 
being  asked  \x^  a  sympathising  lad^ 
who  was  passmg,  u  he  were  hnit? 
answered  in  the  intenseness  of  his 
politeness — ^*  Oh  1  no,  mem  I  quite  the 
reverse—- ffviite  the  reoeneJ*  So  it 
appeared  m  the  eyes  of  some  of  h» 
friends  that  Forties  was  not  merely  as 
sober  as  a  judge^  but  iq>on  the  whole 
a  good  deal  more  sober  than  a  wdl- 
constituted  judge  ought  to  be — ^if  he 
had  an^  blemish,  it  was  on  the  reveise 
sideofmtoxication.  One  of  the  seve- 
ral landladies  whoise  establishments 
he  fipequented — ^not  the  lady  already 
quoted— wasespedally  eloquent  <A  thM 
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point.     ^^  At  dinner-time  tfaej  only 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  and  half  a 
matchkin  of  punch  [the  witness  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  consumption  before 
and  after.]    Mr  Foibes  also  drank  tea 
In  the  deponent's  house,  and  she  had 
occasion  to  see  Mr  Forbes  at  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  when  he  went  out  of 
her  house  when  the  company  parted 
after  supper  at  night ;  and  upon  all 
these  occasions  he,  Mr  Forbes,  was 
perfectly  sober,  and  sufficiently  capable 
of  business ;  and  when  he  went  out  of 
her  house,  she  remembers  perfectly, 
she  turned  in  to  her  servants  and  said, 
that  she  neyer  knew  Mr  Forbes  sit  so 
long  in  her  house  on  so  little  drink; 
and  she  added,  God  grant  that  neither 
Mr  Forbes  nor  she  might  be  fey."  So 
awftd  and  portentous  was  his  sobriety  I 
Another  witness  who  testified  to  the 
production  of  so  many  items  of  liquor 
that  it  makes  one  giddy  to  read  the 
list,  winds  up   by  saying — **  After 
drinking  a  few  glasses,  they  were  told 
that  supper  was  on  the  table  in  another 
xoom,  to  which  they  moved :  That 
after  supper  'they  drank  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  and  punch,  and  part- 
ed sober  about  eleven  o'clock:  That 
tiie  deponent  had  a  particular  pi-oof  of 
Mr  Forbes*s  sobriety  after  supper,  by 
his  maintaining,  with  great  spirit  and 
elocution,  one  side  of  a  problematical 
question  that  occurred  in  the  com- 
pany." 

llie  law  is  extremely  averse  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  an  arbiter.  He 
may  be  stupid  and  careless ;  he  may 
have  utterly  misunderstood  both  the 
law  and  the  facts ;  but  the  parties  have 
adopted  the  reference  as  a  succeekt' 
neum  to  litigation,  and  they  *^  must 
stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  where  there 
]ias  been  gross  corruption,  or  a  palp- 
able combination  against  one  of  the 
parties,  the  law  has  interfered  to 
reverse  the  proceedings.  The  case  of 
Peter  Williamson  is  one  of  these 
instances ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber 1768,  some  years  after  the  poor 
Sheriff-Substitute  had  hidden  himself 
fix)m  his  disgrace  by  drinking  himself 
into  the  grave,  the  Court  awarded 
Peter  Williamson  damages  to  the 
^extent  of  £200  against  the  persons 
who,  neariy  thirty  years  previously, 


had  spirited  him  away  from  the  pier 
of  Aberdeen. 

The   subsequent  career  of  Peter 
Williamson,  though  not  idl  directly  to 
our  present  purpose,  is  so  inviting 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  over.    He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  with  no  set- 
tled purpose  of  life,  have  their  brains 
perpetually  spinning  forth   projects^ 
and  their  hands  perpetually  putting 
them  in  operation.    Wherever  exter-^ 
nal  circumstances  placed  him,  tiiere 
his  internal  nature  predestined  him  to 
turn  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to 
the  best  account.    We  have  seen  him 
exercising  the  isolated  energies  of  the 
self-sustainins  savage  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  we  shaU  now  see  him  regulating 
the  complex  wheels  of  mutually  de- 
pendent  civilisation.      One   of  his 
earliest  projects  was  announced,  in 
1762,  through  a  letter  intheJB'dtin^tir^'A 
Ccurant,    The  drain  of  able-bodied 
men   by  the  war  had,   he   stated, 
prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  dis* 
cover  some  labour-saving  machine, 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  har- 
vest;  and   he  had  at  considerable 
expense  invented   an   eng^e  which 
would,  ^^  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
do  more  execution  in  a  field  of  oats 
in  one  day,  and  to  better  purpose, 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  six  shearers 
to  do.    This  machine,"  he  continues, 
^^is  now  completed,  and  is  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  com 
is  tolerably  thick,  it  will  cut  down 
near  a  sheaf  at  a  stroke,  and  that 
without  shaking  the  ffram,  or  disor- 
dering the  straw,  besides  laying  down 
the  com  as  regularly  as   the   most 
expert  shearer  can  do."    The  machine 
possessed  other  qualifications  far  too 
numerous  to  be  recapitulated  here; 
and  though  the  inventor  protested  that 
"  neither  vanity  nor  conceit,"  but  the 
sole  desire  to  serve  the  public,  prompt* 
ed  him  to  expatiate  on  its  merits,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  join  in  all  his  anticipa- 
tions of  its  wonderftd  influence  on  the 
amelioration  of  mankind.    We  are 
no  authority  on  the  abstruse  practical 
subject  of  reaping-machines ;  but  jus- 
tice to  our  hero  renders  it  right  to  say 
that  his  invention  found  a  place  in 
agricultural  nomenclature,  as   ^Hhe 
basket-scythe."*    We  have  ahneady 


A  representation  of  it  will  he  found  in  the  Seoti  Ma^asine  for  1762^  p*  404. 
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mentioned  some  of  his  achievements 
in  literatnre.  He  pablished  a  pamph- 
lei  on  the  Militia ;  and,  oontemporane- 
onsly  with  the  invention  of  the  sejrthe, 
we  find  him  advertiMag,  along  with 
his  account  of  his  adventures,  that 
"  Comnissions  from  the  conntrj  will 
he  pnnetnallj  answered  for  this  and 
all  other  sorts  of  books ;  as  also  sta- 
tionery-ware of  all  sorts;"  and  in 
connexion  with  this  general  annooBoe- 
ment  of  a  stationerf-estaMishment, 
he  enlarges  <m  ano&er  book^  q>pa- 
rently  of  his  own  composition,  called 
"A  General  View  of  the  Whole 
World ;  containmg  the  Karnes  of  tiie 
principal  Countries,  Kingdoms,  States, 
and  Islands, — their  length,  breadth, 
and  capital  cities,  with  the  longitode 
and  latitode ;  also  the  produce,  reve- 
nne,  strength,  and  religion  oi  each 
eonntrj."  This  encjdqpedia,  pofiti- 
cal,  statistical,  and  theological,  was 
to  be  had  for  six  shillings  sterli^. 
From  snch  comprehensive  themes  we 
find  him  descending  to  the  object  &t 
the  following  corions  advertisement, 
dated  9th  April  1772  :— 

^This  day  was  published,  price  one 
shilling  the  pack,  and  sold  by  Peter 
Williamson,  printer,  in  the  head  of  For- 
ester's Wynd,  Edinburgh,  the  Impenetra- 
BLi  Sbc&ets  whieh  is  called  Pnorraiii- 
Cards,  containing  excellent  sentiment, 
and  are  so  eemposed,  that  they  disooTer 
the  thoughts  of  one's  mind  ia  •  very 
onrious  and  extraordinary  manner.  The 
explanation  of  the  secret  is  given  gratis 
with  the  pack  ;  each  set  consists  of 
twenty  cards,  and  ten  lines  upon  each 
card."* 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  have  traced 
to  its  invention  the  well-known  toy 
called  "  Conversation-Cards,"  which 
has  enlivened  many  a  little  Christmas 
party.  If  this  be  so,  the  debt  of 
youth  in  general,  to  the  poor  kid- 
napped boy,  is  not  small. 

In  1776  he  started  a  weekly  peri- 
odical called  «'The  Scot's  Spy,  or 
Critical  Observer,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  continued  through  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  title  of  "  The 
New  Scot's  Spy."  In  the  mean  time, 
he  kept  a  tavern,  over  the  door  of 
which  he  advertised  himself  as  "from 
the  other  world."    It  appears  to  have 


been  fbr  some  time  in  theParliaifiif 
Square,  and  snbseqoently  in  the  iat^ 
rior  of  the  Parliament  House  Hseli; 
part  of  the  wide  area  ef  whidi  was 
partitioned  into  booths.  Ewynow 
and  then  he  was  dropping'  before  the 
prnblic  some  tnventioii  great  or  sbsH. 
Now  it  was  a  ^new  inTenled  port- 
aMeprintlag-press;**  aext,  SHhiiig- 
ink  for  linen,  ^' which  stands  wasbngt 
hoiMng,  and  bleaching,  and  Is  won 
regnliur  and  beantifhl  than  any  neeAe.** 
But  the  chief  momment  of  his  caergy 
was  the  estabfishment  of  ft  pemiy 
post-offlee  for  tiie  dtv  of  Ediftbygiiy 
whiefa  he  supported  as  m  privats 
specalatioa.  It  appean  to  bsve  bees 
soon  after  the  year  1780  that  he 
menced  this  undertaking,  and 
temporaneonsly  with  it  he 
a  Stjpeet  Directory.  One  nsight 
pose  that  the  post-oftee,  tlw 
tory,  and  the  tavern,  with  an  ooes- 
rional  invention  or  pamphlet,  wosM 
form  snfBcient  oocopatioB,  notonlyfor 
one  head,  b«t  one  family.  William 
son,  however,  nnist  have  eO  fab 
ftdl  of  irons;  andsowe  And  that 
wife  and  danghter  had  to 
before  the  pnblie  as  bosy  as 
in  their  own  department.  On  tiie 
cover  of  his  dhrectory  it  is  iotimated, 
that  ^  Mantna-makhig  Is  earned  en 
in  an  its  branches  asformertv,**  by 
""Mrs  Williamson  and  danghter;" 
who,  lest  any  means  of  exercisiaf: 
their  craft  shook!  pass  them,  by  rea- 
son either  of  Its  insignificaooe  or  its 
gravity,  are  made  to  state,  tiiai  they 
*^*  engraft  silk,  cotton^  thread,  and 
worsted  stockings ;  malEe  stt  glovea, 
and  every  article  in  the  engrafting 
branch,  in  the  neatest  maaner,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms;  fikewise 
silk  stockings  washed  m  tiie  most 
approved  style;  also  gmve-ck^thes 
made  on  the  shortest  notios." 

One  wonld  natnrally  imagine  that  aB 
these  professions  of  a^vity  mast  hare 
indicated  a  thrifty,  indastrioas,  nioraU 
happy  home.  Alas,  no!  Ia  178^ 
Williamson  was  oMiged  todiveroe  his 
second  wifo,  the  mother  of  sevend 
children ;  and  the  revoHing  details  of 
the  inquiry  show  too  plainly  tfaat  the 
degraded  woman  pnrsned  anotherpro- 
fession  besides  those  efforts  of  decent 


*  This  adyertisement,  with  other  cnrious  newspaper-scrape  regarding  WiIliaBaon» 
is  preserved  in  the  biographical  notices  of  Kay's  Portraits^  i.  137.^ 
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indnstiy  which  her  hosbaiid  advertised 
to  the  wwkL  She,  on  her  pArt, 
chargied  her  hoshand  with  having 
acqiured  tipling  habits,  and  keeping 
low  dissipated  company;  while  she 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
aideraUe  snms  that  passed  through  his 
hands  in.  the  coarse  of  his  various  spe- 
cnlattons,  his  family  were  frequently 
88l^Gted  to  great  privations.  The 
Inqoiries  competed  with  the  divorce 
ex^bit  ihroughoot  tokais  of  sordid 
fiqoaior,  which  show  that  WiUiamaon 
was  little  fitted  to  seize  the  tides  of 
fortuie  that  so  frequently  ran  in  his 
fovonr,  or  to  direct  his  energies  into 
any  saiisfactory  path  of  self>advance- 
mtoL  Aetiveaad  turbulent  as  he  liad 
beeBr— dreaded,  admired,  nay,  respect- 
ed for  his  services  as  a  citizen — he  had 
nefver  betteared  his  eoudition,  or  risen 
mbove  tiie  rank  of  the  vagabond.  His 
total  want  of  eariy  education  may  have 
vttfitted  hdm  to  take  advantage  of  his 
oppoftnnities*  ^^  The  reader,'' he  says, 
in.  one  of  his  pamphlets,  ^^  will  be  here 
asking  what  school  I  was  brought  up 
at?  I  riiaU  only  tell  them,  that  the 
extoit  of  it  was  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand miies,  and  the  lieight  thereof  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  governed  by 


Indians  of  many  nations ;  andre^ar 
education  is  no  way  taught  among 
them»  but  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  their  records 
are  kept,  marked  with  tomahawks  on 
the  outside  of  ti-ees,  and  can  be  dis- 
tingui^ed  by  themselves  for  centuries 
back."  It  might  be  a  sublime  school 
— but  not  a  hopeful  seminary  for  sober 
citizens.  Yet,^among  Kay's  exqui- 
sitely hard  etchings  there  is  a  portrait 
of  Peter,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  have  been  a  very  handsome 
worshipful-looking  Hian»  with  that 
well-fed  self-assured  air— that  corpo- 
ration dignity  of  manner,  and  citizen 
urbanity,,  if  one  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, which  bese^u  the  oorporate 
officer.  Nature  and  tbe  tailor  seem 
at  the  moDkeot  to  have  united  to  re- 
present in  his  person  a  I>eac<»i  at 
least,  if  not  a  Bailie.  He  is  depicted 
in  conversation  with  Abyssinian  Bruce, 
and  as  saying  to  the  haughty  Lord  of 
Kinnaird — ^^  There  is  more  truth  in 
one  page  of  my  Edinbuxgh  directory, 
than  in  all  your  five  volumes  4to ;  so, 
when  you  talk  to  me*  don't  inu^gine 
yourself  at  the  source  of  the  NSe." 
Poor  Williamson's  eventful  life  came 
to  an  end  on  the  19th  January  1769. 


TH£  SEPSALEA's  WISH  GRANTED.* — AK  IRISH  XAUS. 

m  ONE  8RORT  CHAPTBIt. 


NoBOiyY  doubts  that  there  was  hot 
blood — mimniderstanding — difficulty 
— at  the  beginning.  It  is  dear  enough, 
also,  that  many  arrangements  wMch 
foUowed  were  not  of  a  soothing  kind. 
Nor  can  it  well  be  denied ; — but  stop 
a  little  I  The  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  perpetually  consigned 
to  obfivion.  Numbers  of  people  are 
in  ecstaaes  with  the  year  1782.  The 
wildest  democrats  of  tiiie  present  day 
revert  with  pride  to  the  glimpse  of 
nationality  exhibited  by  Ireland  Im- 
mediately before  the  Union.  The 
fraud  dioral  ciy  of  Repealers  is  for  a 
arliament  once  more  in  Dublin.    Oh, 


melancholy,  d^[kk>rable,  almost  ludi- 
crous inoonsiBtency  i  The  year  1782 
and  Bepeall  The  independeDoe  of 
Ireland  after  1782  and  Repeal  I  The 
old  Irish  Partiame&t  and  Repeal! 
Plunket — a  son  of  Ireland — talked  of 
history  being  an  old  abnanaa  Me- 
morable indeed  was  the  year  1782. 
But  its  tbophies  wkretbe  handi- 
work OF  THE  Saxon.  Bright  may 
have  been  the  gleam  of  independence 
which  succeeded  that  year.  The 
whole  movement  owed  character  and 
solidity  to  great  Saxon  leaders. 
Conspicuous  is  the  fame  of  those  men 
who  protested  with  fiery  eloquence 


*  As  this  paper  was  being  printed^  we  were  stmek  with  the  coinoidenee  between 
the  general  ide&  eontained  in  it  and  two  striking  articles  in  the  Timet  newspaper. 
We  know  that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  had  not,  when  he  wrote  it,  seen  the 
articles  in  the  Tinut.  Bat  these  views,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  toe  often  impressed 
on  the  attenti(m  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
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Mj  lost  Madonna,  whose  glad  life 

Was  like  that  ray  of  radiaat  ak, 
The  March-wind's  violet  scents  Wew  riSt 

When  last  we  soagfat  that  fountain  fm 
Blythe  as  the  beam  from  heaven  amving, 

—Thy  hair  held  ba<*  by  haads  t^t"  - 
Was  white  as  stare  with  night-ckrads 

Thy  bright  Mps  bent  and  sipp'd  ihe 


Fair  fawn-like  creatore  I  innocent 

In  soul  as  faidtiess  in  thy  fonn, — 
As  o*er  the  wave  thy  beauty  bent 

It  blushed  thee  back  each  rosy  charm. 
How  soon  the  seaseless  wave  resigned 

The  tints,  with  thy  retiring  face. 
While  glassed  within  my  moumfnl  mind 

Still  ^ws  that  scene^B  enchanting  grace. 

Ah  I  every  scene,  or  bright  or  bleak, 

Where  once  thy  presence  ronnd  me  shone, 
To  echoing  Memory  long  shall  speak 

The  Past's  sweet  legends,  Worshtpp'd  One  T 
The  wild  bhie  hills,  the  boundless  moor, 

That,  like  my  lot,  stretdi'd  dark  afer, 
And  o^er  its  edge,  thine  emblem  pure, 

The  never-failing  evening  star. 

The  lawk  cm  whidi  tlie  Sunset's  track 

Crimsoned  thy  home  beside  the  €rlaa — 
The  village  pathway,  leading  back 

FnMB  thee  to  hamts  of  hated  meft— 
The  walk  to  wat<^  thy  chamber's  ray, 

'Mid  storm  and  midaigbt's  rushing  wings — 
These,  these  were  joys,  long  pass'd  away. 

To  dwell  with  Griefs  eternal  things. 

My  lost  Madonna,  fair  and  young  I 

Before  thy  slender-sandall'd  feet 
The  dallying  wave  its  silver  flung, 

Then  dash'd  far  ocean's  breast  to  meet  \ 
And  £u*ther,  wider,  from  thy  side 

Than  unretuming  streams  could  rove, 
Dark  Fate  decreed  me  to  divide — 

To  me,  my  henceforth  buried  Love ! 

Yes !  far  for  ever  from  thy  side, 

Madonna,  now  for  ever  fair, 
To  death  of  Distance  I  have  died. 

And  all  has  perished,  but — ^Despair. 
Whether  thy  fate  with  woe  be  fraught. 

Or  Joy's  gay  rainbow  gleams  o'er  thee, 
I've  died  to  all,  but  the  mad  thought 

That  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  NO  MORE  SHALL  BB. 

'Tis  well :— at  least  I  shall  not  know 

How  time  or  tears  may  change  that  brow; 
Thine  eyes  shall  smile,  thy  cheek  shaU  glow 

To  me  in  distant  years  as  now.  • 
And  when  in  holier  worlds,  where  Blame, 

And  Blight,  and  Sorrow,  have  no  birth, 
Thon'rt  mine  at  last— I'll  clasp  the  same 

Unalter'd  Angel,  loved  on  earth. 
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I  HATE  beaid— I  mw  jestarday  tbat 
fKt  enlarged  upon  in  Mrs  Thuinder's 
Tain  wf  J^nimt  thrt  poopleli  hair 
may  be  turned  gray byintense  anxiety, 
intense  tar,  intenflity  of  any  kind,  in 
a  single  day.  My  hair  is  not  exactly 
gray  (far  from  it,  indeed,  oonsidering 
my  time  of  life)— bat,  if  the  ab9v<e 
physical  phenomenon  did  ey«r  really 
occnr,  it  oc^t  to  be  siiyery-iiiiite. 
For  I  haive  passed  through  a  day,  the 
conseqaences  of  which  oolonr,  and  will 
ooloor,  my  whole  existence.  life's 
liBver  came  to  a  crisis,  and  the  crisis 
tnmed  ont  nniavoorably.  The  threads 
of  my  destiny  got  into  a  tangle,  and 
7ste  in  a  passion  cat  the  knot  with 
her  sensors.  My  earthly  career  has 
been  din^d  into  two  distinctly- 
marked  portions,  Mid  the  point  whore 
the  two  are  nnited — the  benifing-stone 
(as  the  Greeks  say)  of  the  raee-coorse, 
is  the  day  on  whkli  I  wnspbicketL 

Beader  of  Maga,  as  yonr  experi- 
enees  are  possiUy  confined  to  the  land 
of  Maga^s  natirity,  I  will  explain  to 
yonwimtit  is  tobeplo^ed.    It  is  to 
have  your  degree  refused  at  one  of  tiie 
i^^sfa  miyernties.  Now  don't  sop* 
pose  tlMt,  when  I  have  said  this,  I 
hare  said  al.    The  mischief  does  not 
end  with  the  reftisal.  Itisbadeoongh, 
tndy,  to  hare  gone  throngh  three 
years  of  reading  and  walking,  <Mr  of 
port-wine  drinking  and  tandem-drir- 
ing,  and  then  to  get  nothing  for  joor 
tronble.    Bnt  that's  not  it.    A  pluck- 
ing brings  with  it  conseqnences  qiaite 
pecaliar  to  itself— eonseqnences  hardly 
intelligible  ont  of  England— hardly  in- 
teHigiUe,  indeed,  ont  of  the  sphere  of 
tlie  appear  chnsses  in  England.    The 
EngKsh  amrersities  are  the  norseries 
of  adolescent  English  gentlemen — of 
the  whole  aristocracy,  charch,  and  bar. 
And  the  many  thousand  persons  com- 
prised in  these  Teiy  extenaye  deno- 
minations, althoagfa  they  may  have 
nothing  else  in  common,  agree  in  fond 
and  not  very  discriminating  reverence 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    I  reaUy 
beKeve  tkmt  many  a  man,  whose  ae- 
tnal  reminiscences  of  these  seats  of 
learning  are  confined  to  the  pace  of 
the  boirts  and  the  badness  and  dear- 
ness  of  the  wine,  yet  manages  to  per- 
snade  himself  that   his   being  was 
somehow  exalted  by  his  three  years' 


course.  And  then  tise  sacredness 
wliich  attaches  to  Hmr  verdict!  A 
ftllow  will  pass  current  any  where 
with  the  nniversity  stamp  npon  him. 
I  know  that  Mnggletoa,  who  got  a 
medal,  and  is  the  slowest  dummy  in 
creation,  nsed  to  be  invited  occasion- 
aUy  to  dinner-parties  as  a  snbstitnte 
for  the  late  S.  S.  Besides,  nniversity 
life  is  common  gronnd  to  half  the 
world.  You  place  Tories  and  Whigs, 
high  chnrdimen  and  k>w  churchmen, 
round  the  same  table,  and  there  fol- 
lows a  wrangle  or  a  quarrel ;  bnt,  let 
the  conversation  once  veer  roond  to 
the  incidents  of  *^  Sloggor's  year,*^  or 

the  character  of  Dr ^  and  yoa 

will  find  the  talk  flowing  fre^y,  and 
opinions  nnanimons. 

So  yon  see  the  unpleasantness  (^ 
tibere  bdng  nothing  to  be  said  about 
one,  nndersudi  drcumstances,  except 
that  one  was  phtcked.  Of  Mr  Penne- 
feather,  of  Elmstead  Lodge,  SuTrey, 
(my  present  designation,)  little  ia 
known  in  the  neighbomhood  of  the 
aforesaid  l^mstead  Lodge,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  and  bis  cbarmlDg  family 
Hve  there.  Bnt  the  name  of  Penne- 
featber  of  St  Saviour^j,  Cambridge,  is 
common  property,  and  hundreds; 
know  it  in  connexion  with  certain 
unfortunate  drenmstances,  akeady 
alluded  to. 

I  was  always  in  my  college  con- 
sidered rather  a  reading  man.  I 
attended  chapel  and  lecture  regulariy. 
I  went  to  few  parties  or  none.  Grind- 
ham  of  St  John's  (the  present  dean  of 

),  and  Swettcr  of  Trinity 

(the  new  Queen's  covnsel),  backed  by 
thenr.  respective  colleges  for  the  senior 
wranglership,  were  old  school-fellows 
of  mine,  and  we  continued  our  ac- 
quaintance. By  dint  of»  flattering 
Swetter,  and  listening  to  Grindham's 
endless  holdings  forth  on  mathematical 
subjects,  I  grew  into  favour  with  both. 
I  believe  the  worthy  fellows  began  to 
think  me  one  of  themselves, — ^nothing 
very  brilliant,  perhaps,  but  still  sure 
of  a  decent  place  in  the  honour-list. 
And,  indeed,  had  fate  i^eased,  their 
influence  might  have  brought  things 
to  a  better  issue.  I  was  induced  to 
keep  ray  outer  door  scrupulously  shut 
till  two  o'clock  P.M. ;  and,  though  I 
often  fell  asleep  m   my  chair,  and 
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pay. 


conic  sections  always  made  mj  head 
ache,  I  nevertheless  made  some  way. 
Bat  I  was  ruined  bj  a  Ante  I  I  had 
learned  to  play  in  early  life — ^my 
mother  liked  me  to  accompany  my 
ttsters  ;  and  now  the  accomplishment, 
of  which  I  had  grown  most  school- 
boyishly  ashamed,  was  discovered  by 
a  lazy,  handsome,  perfnmed,  kid- 
gloved  Wonetir  of  a  fellow,  Jenkyns  of 
our  college,  whose  rooms  were  above 
mine.  He  was  jnst  then  getting  np  a 
musical  association,  and  of  all  things 
wanted  a  second  flute.  I  have  no 
patience  to  narrate  the  steps  of  the 
seduction  and  triumph, — ^how  I  re- 
sisted his  overtures  at  first,  then  gave 
way  conditionally,  then  uncondition- 
ally,— how  we  had  meetings,  and  held 
committees,  and  gave  concerts, — how 
the  dons  first  looked  suspicious,  then 
indifiercnt,  then  applausible, —  and 
how,  finally,  far  conspicuous  with  my 
white  waistcoat  and  baton,  I  led  the 
band  on  the  first  anniversary  of  our 
foundation,  in  the  presence  of  the 
vice-chancellor  and  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  professors  and  heads  of 
houses.  But  the  degree  examination 
was  approaching — unappeasable,  in- 
evitable. 

Grindham,  I  confess,  had  begun  to 
look  cold  on  me ;  but  Swetter,  who 
was  a  little  ambitious  of  being  con- 
sidered an  accomplished  gentleman  as 
well  as  a  great  mathematician,  rather 
countenanced  my  proceedings.  He 
never  joined  us  himself— he  was  a 
great  deal  too  deep  for  that— but  he 
largely  afiected  contempt  for  fellows 
who  maintained  that  fiddling  and 
reading  were  incompatible.  And 
indeed,  without  being  in  tiie  least 
aware  of  it,  I  had  been  made,  as  it 
were,  the  pattern -man  of  our  associa- 
tion and  the  new  system.  Did  any 
one  object  to  our  concerts,  rehearsals, 
and  practisings,  as  occupying  too 
much  time,  he  was  referred  to  Penne- 
feather  of  St  Saviour's,  '^  a  regular 
leadingman,  by  Jove— palof  Grin&am 
and  Swetter— goes  home  after  a  con- 
cert, and  sits  up  half  the  night  with  a 
wet  cloth  round  his  head."  So  said 
report^lying  as  usuid  ;  and  my  fall 
was  the  greater  in  consequence. 

The  examination  was  over,  and  the 
result  was  to  be  announced  next 
morning.  I  bad  felt  my  ideas  rather 
vague  on  the  subject  of  the  questions 
asked,  and  half  suspected  that  my 


answers  partook  of  thdr  looeeaeas. 
Still  I  had  my  hopes— I  bad  covered 
a  good  deal  of  paper  with  mj  writ« 
ing — a  wranglership  was  not  so  veiy 
nmikely.  With  this  convictioii  I  went 
to  bed,  and  slept,  on  the  whole,  tot 
soundly.    In  the  morning  I  dressed, 
shaved,  and  breakfiisted,  with  oooai- 
derable  deliberation ;  and,  jast  be&re 
nine  o'clock,  walked   down    to  the 
senate-house.    The  scene  there,  on 
this  and  like  occasions,  b  anAdently 
exciting  to  an  oninterested  peieoii — 
somethmg  more  than  exdting  to  one 
in  a  situation  like  mine.    A  crowd  of 
young  men,  half  mad  with  expecta- 
tion, beset  the  doors  of  the  edifice. 
The  fiite  of  themselves   and    their 
friends,  their  bets  and  the  honour  of 
theur  respective  colleges,  are  at  stake. 
They  shout  and  scream.    The  doon 
are  thrown  open.    All  mah  in.    A 
pandemoniac  confusion  ensues.  Then 
some  patriotic  individoal  ▼donteen 
to  read  aloud  the  expanded  list,  and, 
hobted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  neigh- 
bours, begins, — ^WRAKOLEBs,  ^^Gimd- 
ham,  St  JoWs;   Swetter,  'Mnity; 
Pump,  Trinitv,  C^Hoorajl^ahoott 
somebody,  and  runs  off  to  oonvej  the 
intelligence  to  Mr  Pump,  who  is  Innk- 
ing  in  his  room) — ^MnUms,  St  John^s ; 
Shobley,  St  Savionrs ;  ^,  ^c."    I 
listened  calmly  to  the  first  half  of  the 
wrangler-list,  anxiously  to  the  last, 
tremblingly  to  the  names  in  the  next 
dass,  agonisedly  to  those  in  the  third 
and  kst.    My  name  w(u  not  dkert  at 
aU!    In  the  hope  that  it  might  have 
been  omitted  by  mistake,  I  waited 
until  the  crowd  thinned,  and  then, 
with  dim  eyes,  read  the  paper  nqjadl 
There  was  no  mistake  at  all.    I  ran, 
unobserved,  to  mv  rooms,  locked  my- 
self in,  and  durmg  the  next  thiee 
hours  I  won't   say  what  I  did  or 
thought.     There  arc  moments — but 
never  mind !  Pm  a  fkther  of  a  haaSij 
now. 

The  day  was  verging  towards  tiie 
afternoon  when  I  put  on  mv  hat,  de- 
termined to  go  out  and  brave  the 
mocking  looks  of  the  undeigradnate 
world.  I  thought  I  had  some  notion 
of  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  the 
bitterness  of  the  drauriit  svpaased 
all  my  anticipations.  I  had  iiaTdly 
got  outside  the  gate  of  my  ooUegei 
when  there  turned  the  nearest  corner 
a  walking  party  of  fifteen  gendemea 
abreast — ^the  centre-piece  was  Grind- 
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ham.  The  two  wings  were  composed 
of  his  admiring,  flattering  fhends. 
My  a^peiurance  caused  a  sinffalar 
alteration  in  the  countenances  of  the 
party.  Some  looked  awkwardly; 
most  of  them  manifested  a  strong 
inclination  to  laugh;  but  Grindham 
himself  would  have  passed  without 
recognising  me,  had  not  Wb  neighbour 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  He 
tamed  and  jshook  hands — ^I  would 
have  given  the  world  so  that  he  had 
cut  me,  lor  I  expected  some  of  that 
pity  whidi  "d— -d  goodnatured*' 
meodship  proffers  on  such  occasions. 
Alas  I  my  Mend  had  forgotten  my 
position  in  his  own :  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  aware  that  any  person 
except  himself  and  Swetter,  the  de* 
feated  Swetter,  had  been  interested 
in  the  late  examination.  He  talked 
incoherently  for  some  minutes,  for 
repressed  exultation  was  making  his 
eyes  dim,  and  causing  his  tongue  to 
stutter;  and  there  we  stood,  he  the 
victor  and  I  not  even  worthy  to  be 
considered  the  vanquished,  chattering 
on  the  most  indifferent  matters — even 
about  that  confounded  musi<^  asso* 
dation — and  neither  of  us  venturing 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  which  was 
filling  each  of  our  hearts  to  overflow* 
ing.  Had  any  one  of  the  fourteen 
yonngmen  who  were  tittering  together 
at  a  tittle  distance,  been  a  cynic  or  a 
psychologist,  he  might  have  flreely 
fed  his  humour,  or  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  stock  of  observa* 
tion.  Grindham,  Pennefeather—-pride 
sfcmggling  hard  to  be  modest ;  shame 
striving  to  gloss  itself  over  with  gay 
indifference — human  nature  in  either 
case  denying  and  belying  itself— what 
a  lesson,  or  what  a  caricature  1  But, 
just  before  we  separated,  sometliing 
aeemed  to  strike  my  companion.  He 
suddenly  became  more  confused  than 
ever,  and  then  was  clearly  striving 
hard  to  look  sentimental.  "  By  the 
bye,  my  dear  fellow— oht  ah  I  I  was 
very  sony  .  •  •  better  luck  next 
time,  eh  T'  And  so  we  parted.  But 
I  had  lost  my  friend. 

I  proceeded.  An  indistinct  object 
became  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  which,  as  I  approached,  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  and  proportions 
of  a  man.  It  was  a  figure,  not  unfre* 
quently  seen  in  my  day  in  the  streets 
of  Cambridge:  abroad-brimmed,  low* 
crowned  hat,  which  completely  con* 
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cealed  the  countenance  of  the  wearer, 
just  permitted  to  loom  out  of  its  sha- 
dow a  many-coloured  neckhandker* 
chief,  printed  with  the  flags  of  all 
nations.  This  last  cosmopolitan 
habiliment  shone  in  advantageous 
contrast  to  a  dogskin  waistcoat,  of 
indescribable  hue,  and  immensely 
broad  trousers  of  white  flannel.  No 
coat  at  all  was  visible  in  front,  but 
behind  you  might  perceive  that  one  of 
bright  olive  -  coloured  cloth  came 
sharply  out  immediately  below  the 
arms, — a  sporting  Newmarket  coat, 
exaggerated  to  intensity.  Such  was 
the  outer  man  of  Mr  Charles  Maxey, 
of  St  Saviour's ;  the  inner  man  was 
full  of  all  corruption  and  wickedness. 
This  gentleman,  being  rather  at  a  loss 
for  occupation  amid  the  uncongenial 
excitements  of  the  day,  was  engaged 
in  somewhat  roughly  schooling  a  small 
and  horribly  ugly  terrier  puppy  to 
follow  him  up  and  down  the  street. 
I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
knew  nothing  of  him  whatever,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  generally  entered 
the  College  Hall  very  much  after  the 
proper  time,  dressed  in  a  rough  pilot 
coat,  and  invariably  swearing  vio- 
lently, as  he  came  in,  at  some  unknown 
person  or  object  outside  the  door.  But 
it  appeared  that,  if  I  had  lost  one 
friend,  I  had  gained  another.  He,  who 
would  never  have  ventured  to  speak 
to  me  before — ^for  the  credit  of  our 
college,  let  me  say  that  he  was  com- 
pletely and  universally  cat — now 
rushed  across  the  street,  and  shaking 
me  by  the  hand,  bade  me  /^  cheer  up, 
(I  haa  flattered  myself  I  was  looking 
tolerably  chewfnl,)  and  d— n  the  con- 
cern 1  **  The  beast  then  favoured  me 
withadissertationonthe  nature,  cause, 
and  consequences  of  mishaps  like  mine : 
in  the  course  of  which  he  explained 
tiiat  his  own  two  pluckings  had  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  remissness  of  his , 
private  tutor,  in  not  providing  cigars ' 
at  his  (the  private  tutor's)  rooms,  and 
thereby  fiuting  to  render  Mr  Maxey's 
studies  suffldentljT  agreeable.  **  B— 
and  T-— ,*'  censoriously  remarked  that 
gentleman,  *^  always  do  it :  sol  shall  go 
to  one  of  them,  and  cut  old  Z — ,  next 
term.'*  Finally,  he  insisted  on  taking 
me  off  to  breakfast,  (breakfast  at  two 
o'clock  1)  at  the  rooms  of  a  Mend  of 
his,  who  had .  been  plucked  fifteen 
times,  and  meant  going  on  to  the 
twentieth  plucking,  to  entitle  hiniself 
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(ftccording  to  aa  old  Cambridge  tradi* 
tion,)  to  a  gratuitous  degree.  I  ac- 
companied Mm  in  passive  belfileaBnesSf 
and  fomMi  a  room  some  thing  mcice 
tiian  filled  with  about  thirty  Maxeys, 
smoking  and  sin^g.  I  remember  it 
ail  to  this  day;— ^he  indescribable 
songs — the  sfMced  ale — ^Maxey^s  story 
about  trotting  the  gray  mare  to  New- 
market— the  jocular  alinsions  to  my- 
self—4dl  this  comes  over  me  now  like 
a  dream  of  purgatory.  The  events  of 
that  day  are  indissolnMy  Imked  tege- 
Ihat  in  my  miad^;  and  I  can  never  re- 
caU  my  misfortune  without  recaUisg 
too  the  mftetmg  with  Qfindiiam  aaid 
the  par^  at  the  rooms  of  Mr  Maxey's 
friend.  But  hard  as  these  things  were 
to  endrnt)  in  oar  little  worid  at  Cam- 
bridge,  I  have  since  ezperieneed  woae 
consequences  of  that  accused  plucking 
among  grown  men,  and  in  a  manner 
made  more  painf ol  to  a  aeositiTe  qp- 
ganisation  Itte  mine. 

I  won^tsay  what  my  father  said  wten 
be  heard  of  this  termination  of  mjmdr 
versity  career.  He  had  been  a  daam^ 
cellor's  medallist  himself  and,  in  viiine 
^  his  OMdal,  was  listened  to  in  paorlia- 
ment  before  the  war.  I  believe  he 
thoaf^  that  all  a  man's  doings  m  life 
were  oontaiaed  in  his  university  ex- 
ploitSf  like  the  chicken  in  the  egg.  Mb 
he  sent  off  to  read  theology  with  a 
dergymaa  in  the  comitry,  previonaly 
to  taking  crden— lor  a  fiuniiy  living 
awaited  me.  In  Hub  position  I  r»« 
mained  two  years.  I  may  mentioa, 
in  passing,  tiiat  my  worthy  iastractor, 
a  perfect  ninny,  tbovgh  a  fomor  fellow 
of  his  c(^lBge,  deqsised  me  ntter^  for 
my  past  failure,  and  was  at  no  pains 
to  oonceal  his  contempt ;  and  at  the 
end  o[  that  time,  I  set  out  for  tbe 

cathedral  dty  of  F ^,  to  go  thronn^ 

the  bishop's  preparatory  ezamiaatfen. 
Now,  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  kt 
England,  or  at  least  in  the  ihi^^h 
nniversitieB,  thatabiiAop'sexamina* 
ticmissegnlatedafterapecnliarfasfaioii. 
It  is  reported  that  the  prelate,  or  ids 
chaplain,  examines  beforehand  tiie 
calendars  ofthetwo  aniversities,  and 
adapts  las  subsequent  qaestioQS  to  the 
information  thenoe  deiivad,  in  what 
may  be  caUad  wvecBe  order.  Than, 
a  wrancler  er  JimKlaasman,  beinc 
•appoaea  fit  for  aar  thing,  is  a^bed 
nothaig  la  partiouar.  It  was  evea 
whispered — ayl  evea  ia  these  di^ra 
of  priestly  di^y-4uit  when  my 


fioend  Grindham's  ^dest  soa,  bimaeir 
a  second  senior  wrangler,  went  ap  a 

fow  weeks  ago  to  the  Bishop  of ^ 

hie  krdship  menlf  demaaded  iafor- 
matioa  respectiag  the  feefing  of  tfae 
university  on  the  Hampdea  qaeatiflB^ 
and  on  iMing  satiefactoriiy  aaswareiv 
remarked  tluit  he  diaed  at  nx,  amd 
djawiwiwd  his  exaaiinee.  Bafc^  to  ve* 
same— the  questions  are  said,  or  lalhar 
were  said,  to  increaae  ia  dififasnlty  with 
tke  dacTfiaiting  hoBoaia  id  tki  appii- 
caat.  ▲  aacoad-ciaaamaa  had 
tiaoa  of  average  difficalty  paftto 
a  aiaa  wko  took  ao  hoBoiD, 
eatechiaBd;  apfaukedamn — bat  haw 
itforad,aad  pcriiapeatm  fiBrea,«itk 
pfaKfced  men,  you  ahaii  jad^  fraaa  nsy 
caae.  After  a  ai^  of  unmnisa  aar^ 
voaaneaa  at  the  iaa,  I  jaocaidBd  to 
the  paJaoe  at  tea  o^dkwk  ia  Ae 
ing.  A  nnmber  of 
wkite<^cravatted,  yoong 
waiting  in  the  oaterrooBi,  into 
I  was  uAered.  It  waa  biltely  oaU 
there  waa, it  is  true,  a  fire;  bntlt 
aetaailj  going  oat,  becanaa  aa 
dared  to  atir  tJtt  £piaoop^ 
Aa  inaer  door  every  aow  aod 
opened  and  shut,  adauttiai^  eaA 
some  one  iadhridnal  of  the  afaifariag 
crowd  into  fbe  dinadart  prpaaapp 
ManoldlamfliarfoaeBweBBtliere.  I 
ahoud  perhaps  have  ahrm^faaa  their 
aspect,  Ind  not  aervoaaaeasvaad  par- 
iuHM  a  Ming  tiiat  evary  o«a  of  taaai 
aught  in  a  §ttw  ndnatas  find  fcinawif 
in  my  identieai  aoaitkm,  placed  aa  ail 
onaleveL  flo  I  looked  ahnoat  boldly 
aboat  ma.  Aftar  a  foar  laiaataa,  X 
was  oa  tiie  point  cf  addzeaamg  aa  aid 
aognaintaace,  wfaea,  above  the  al«al- 
derof  the  man  to  wtan  I  waa  aboat 
to  speak,  tliere  appeaml  a  faea,  ofiea 
seen  but  alwagp  ioatbed  ia  aiy  walking 
andsleepiagvisioBa.  ItwaaliaaDey^ 
The  eoaaopolitaa  liaaiHrifriilBf  had 
diaqipeaved,  and  the  debaachod  eyai 
looked  bri^itBr  and  ieaa  btoniihat 
than  of  old ;  bat  it  waa  tho  sbbk 
Maxey  who  fiRatemised  wUh  mo  ea 
the  dar  of  a^  falL  HevrM— lam 
sorry  to  say — a>4aia|iflng  to  ^eft  lato 
ordon.  ut  had  been  r^aaiad,  he 
idd  iaa,oaeelMiBra,bathofaadaaw 
dwd  bj  Bo-and-ao  half  a 
BMaat  to  auaa^a  it  this 
time."  Whether  Mr  6o-and'£o  Hi- 
videddipi  fortheofegkal  papOa  Idid 
notia^ure;  I  waa  tqo aaaBh aictenad 
byMase/spreseaoey^'^aniehaothat 
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It  wasreallyavelief  whenl  wassam- 
moned  in  1B7  torn  to  the  Bnhop's 
apartment.  I  passed  thraogfa  a  long 
passage,  tben  tliroagh  an  ante-room ; 
lastlj,  a  door  opened,  and  c&piajed 
hjfl  lordflfaip  flitting  solemidj  at  a  large 
green  table.  The  chaplain  was  leav- 
ing flie  room  jost  as  my  name  was 
annomeed.  I  saw  him  pot  his  hand 
to  Ms  month,  and  distinctly  heard  hkm. 
whisper  hi  alond  nad^—**  PhtdUd  in 
18 — ,  my  Lord." 

The  BifAkop's  face  assamed  an  ex- 
preedOB  of  yet  more  awftd  solenmity. 
He  grarsly  motioned  me  to  sit  down*, 
and  llMn,  looksng  me  Ml  m  the  eyes, 
said— ^' Ah!  hemi  IhaTenoddaht,Mr 
Pemefaflmr,  yon  have  snffieienEtly  pre- 
pared yooreelf  for  the— hem—impor- 
tant office  yon  pn)pose  to  take  on 
yoimeif.  I  am  sony  to  say  that  tins 
— ^ah  1 — hem — most  BBfportant  office  is 
often  entered  apoa  withest  anffioeat 
— hem — ^prepazation«" 

A  panse.  Fhienoy  was  set  his 
1ordAip*ft  forte.  Bat  if  the  moral 
lainihUaitien  of  the  iotjeet  adtessed  is 
Hhe  end  and  aim  of  oratory,  iie  proved 
Mmself  hi  tfaSs  case  a  Demosthenes. 

He  then  coatiBned — ^^'  NothiBg  is 
more— hem  esuential  to  a  deigyman 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  early  histmy 
of  GhiistiaaSty.  Let  me  ask  yon  what 
yon  know  of  thePatripassian  heresy  r* 

I  don^  know  what  I  might  have 
answered  nnder  other  drcnmstaaces, 
l>nt  the  chaplain^s  whii^ter  and  Ute 
Hshop^s  exordinm  were  too  mneh  for 
me.  I  could  BOt  utter  a  word.  Other 
questions  folowed,  to  wMch  I  answer- 
ed nothing  or  nonsense.  In  the  end 
I  reeoBect  that  his  lordship  made  me  a 
long  speech,  firom  which  I  gathered — 
It  was  not  ffifficnlt  to  do  this,  as  it 
eonsfeted  of  the  same  sentence  repeat- 
ed in  eveiy  variety  of  eoUocation — 
that  he  was  wry  sorry  that  he  could 
not  admit  me  mto  orders  with  soch — 
hem-^di— insufficient  preparation. 

I  howed  and  left  Ae  reom,  passed 
through  tiie  anto*<Aiflimher  ana  pas- 
sage into  the  apartment  where  the 
rest  of  the  candidates  were  waitmg, 
and  thenoe  made  my  exit  with  some 
words  of  Mr  Mas^s  dondng  and 
Tmrnming  in  my  ears,—'*  so  w^re 
jphuiteSngtfm^tildlfcyr* 

Between  ^his  ecene  and  the  next 
passage  of  my  lifo,  whidh  I  shdl 
skflteh  for  the  reader's  benefit,  there 
was  an  intervnl  of  sefend  yean.    1 
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had  been  abroad  most  of  the  time,  and 
had  veiy  nearly  managed  to  forget  my 
university  misfortune.  There  was  no 
occasion  to  revert  to  the  bishq),  for 
my  elder  brother  ^d,  and  I  stepped 
into  his  place — the  £unlly  living  being 
daly  put  ont  to  nurse  for  my  brother 
Tom.  From  the  proximate  parson,  I 
had  become  the  bachelor  heir,  with 
rooms  in  Piccadilly,  a  groom,  and  a 
brougham. 

One  day— ^it  was  in  the  course  of 
my  first  season  in  town — ^I  was  dining 
with  Jobsott  in  Hamilton  Place. 
Why  I  went  so  frequency  to  Jobson'a, 
any  body  who  remembers  £mily  Job- 
son,  and  what  an  ai^  she  locSced  in 
that  lilac  silk,  will  easily  gness.  I 
had  flattered  myself  I  was  net  pros- 
pering badly  with  her.  Bat  I  knew 
there  was  a  rival  in  the  field — ^no 
other  person  than  my  (dd  Mend 
S wetter,  then  a  lismg  junior  of  five- 
and-tfairty  at  the  diaaceiy  bar«  We 
were  running  on  a  ^  as  I  £uded — 
Swetter  and  I.  The  dear  giri  was,  I 
am  sure,  yecy  much  puzzled  to  decya 
between  us ;  and  I  often  thoa^  I 
eoold  see,  by  tiM  expression  of  her 
face,  that  she  was  balandnff  Swetter, 
his  advantages  and  disaavantages, 
his  possible  peerage,  and  the  necessity 
ei^iuled  on  his  wife  of  staying  in 
London  throu|^  the  winter,  against 
me  and  my  Utde  place  m  Surrey. 
And  afl  the  time,  I  had  an  uneasy 
oonadonsness  that  my  rival  could  get 
the  start,  if  he  pleased,  by  confidmg 
to  Bmlly  certain  awkwaid  antecedents 
of  mine,  known  to  the  reader.  But, 
to  do  him  justioe,  he  was  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  head  me  by  audi 
means.  This  I  knew,  asd  though  at 
this  Tory  dinner-party  he  was  sitting 
opposite  Bnuly  and  myself,  and  look- 
ing ex<|uisitely  unoomfortiUile  every 
time  I  whispered  in  her  ear  between 
the  spoonfols  of  buque  eTecrwuBeB^  I 
felt  certain  that  even  greater  provo- 
cation would  mot  tempt  him  to  pea^ 
So  all  went  smoothly— as  smoothly  as 
thlnes  ought  to  go  at  one  of  Jobson's 
admirable  dinners.  Bat  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  oonzne,  Jobson^s 
vmoe,  which  had  been  growing  gradu- 
ally louder  suice  we  sat  down,  became 
90  overpowering  as  to  beat  down  and 
abeoi^  all  otiier  conversation,  fie  was 
tall^ig  about  Cambridge  and  his  son 
Phmt^genet.  JobeonisafMNmanartcAe 
(some  of  his  fiiends  call  him  l^jrhvra 
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Jobson,  because  be  made  bis  money 
ia  hemp),  and  rather  onnecessarily 
fond  of  mtrodncing  the  now  weU« 
known  facts  that  rlantagcnet  is  at 
the  nniyersitj,  and  Tudor  in  the 
Guards.  So,  Jobson  giving  the  cue, 
Cambridge  became  the  text  of  the 
general  conversation.  Glauber,  who 
stammers  horridly,  and,  like  most 
stammering  men,  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  tdlinglong  and  inextricable 
stories,  b^an  to  hold  forth,  in  the 
midst  of  ceneral  silence,  concerning 
Lady  Ligham^s  son  William,  whom 
ber  ladysnip  would  persist  in  believ- 
ing a  genius,  and  whom  she  had  sent 
to  Cambridge  expressly  to  be  senior 
wrangler.  *^But,"  added  Glauber, 
"  only  the  other  d  . .  d . .  d . .  day  I 
heard  he  was  p  .  .  p  . .  p . .  ^luck — .** 

The  word  was  not  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  that  brute  Jones,  who  was  next 
him,  gave  him  a  tremendous  admoni- 
tory poke  in  the  side.  Glauber  first 
tum^  wrathfully  on  him,  and  then, 
beginning  to  comprehend,  looked 
straight  at  me — ^his  red  face  becoming 
redder  with  confusion,  and  his  great 
goggle  ey^  almost  starting  out  of  his 
neacL 

"  I  b  . .  b  . .  b . .  beg  your  p  * . 
p  . ."  begun  the  wretch ;  but  Swetter 
and  Jones,  who  had  been  writhing 
with  suppressed  laughter,  here  gave 
vent  to  such  sounds  as  effectually 
drowned  his  miserable  -voice.  I 
gulped  down  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  made  thuigs  worse  by  choking 
myself.  Meanwhile  Emily  looked  on 
with  aiace  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

Well,  we  concluded  dinner,  drank 
Jobson's  wine,  and  ascended  to  the 
drawing-room.  No  sooner  did  we 
enter,  than  I  saw  Emily  go  straight 
up  to  Swetter,  and  ask  a  question. 
He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  first>  and 
then  visibly  commenced  a  long  storv. 
I  followed  It  in  Emily's  face  as  dearly 
as  if  I  had  been  listening  to  it  Yes  I 
the  temptation  was  too  much  for 
Swetter ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  only 
did  what  any  one  else  would  have 
done  in  like  circumstances.  He  told 
all.  Determined  to  know  my  fate,  I 
walked  to  Emily's  chtur,  and  began 
conversing  in  my  usual  strain.  She 
was .  civil— just  civil — ^but  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  she  managed  to  inform 
me  that  she  hoped  her  dear  brother 
Plantagenet  would  work  hard  at  Cam- 
biidge-;/&r  tht  honour  of  hisfamify. 


It  was  enough.     Swetter  aad  ite 
were  married  in  two  months. 

I  \eh  London  without  widtiag  far 
the  season  to  condnde,  and  buried 
myself  and  a  fishing-rod  In  a  lonely 
Wdsh  cottage.  For  months  I  saw  no- 
body but  the  old   woman  wiion  I 
brought  firom  Monmouth  to  cook  my 
dinners.    She,  I  believe,  thooght  no 
deddedly  mad— i^indpally  became 
I  once  swore  dreadfully  at  lier,  wfaeo, 
ll^ropoi  of  a  chicken  on  which  I  was 
to  dine,  she  used  a  word  veroacnluly 
employed  to  signify  the  stripping  iMida 
of  uieur  fathers.    I  fished,  caant  no- 
thing, and  mused  on  Emily.    At  last, 
however,  on  casnally   extending  a 
ramble  to  a  greater  length  than  hmuI, 
I  found  that  a  house,  five  miles  from 
my  present  residence,  and  qnite  as 
solitary,  had  been  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish family.    As  a  matter  of  como — 
though  I  really  cannot  preciaely  ro- 
member  in  what  way — ^we  became 
acquainted.    All  I  know  is,  thaS  I 
determined  the  acquaintance  ahoold 
commence  as  soon  aa  possible,  Inune- 
diatdy  aftw  meeting  a  yonng  lady  in 
a  pink  bonnet,  who  was  aaonterin^ 
along  the  side  of  the  stream  in  which 
I  was  pretendmg  to  fish.    This  waa 
Caroline  Lumley.     Th^  wero   the 
Lumleys — Captain  and  lirB  Lomleyt 
and  two  daughters.    The  fiunilj  had 
lived  the  anomalous  life  common  to 
English  semi-gented  fiunilieB   with 
small  incomes.     Th^  had  reaUad, 
now  in  Jersey,  now  in  Da)ilin»  sow 
on  the  Continent — every  where  but  in 
dvilised  and  inhabitable  parta  of  Eng- 
land.   At  present  they  had  settled 
themselves   down,   for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,   in  a  spot  where  eveiy 
thing  except  mutton  and  house  icni 
was  twice  as  expensive  as  in  London, 
and  where  they  had  to  walk  five  miles 
to  meet  with  a  nei^boar. 

That  nd^hbonr  was  myself.  I  waa 
sick  with  disappointed  love,  and  Ga- 
rollne  Lnmlev  waa  dying  with  eannL 
Need  I  say  that  in  six  weeka  wc  wen 
engaged! 

I  really  believe  that  she  wonhi|med 
me  as  a  superior  being.  There  had 
been  few  or  no  men  in  ue  oni-of-the* 
way  places  where  tb^  had  lived. 
Thereneverare.  Tbeyarealldnuigfat- 
ed  off  to  bnsiness  and  employaents 
of  various  kinds.  So  I  not  only  hadao 
equal  in  her  estimation,  bnt  coald  not, 
by  any  possibility,  have  had  <me.  She 
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thought  me  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  world.  She  used  to  praise  my 
talents  and  accomplishments  to  mj 
face.  Indeed,  by  the  side  of  old  Cap- 
tain Lumley,  who,  prosy  by  nature, 
had  long  ago  exhausted  all  his  topics, 
I  might  have  appeared  a  Crichton. 
Every  now  and  then,  however, 
when  Caroline  had  called  me  clever, 
there  used  to  come  over  me  a  shud- 
der. Could  «^  be  ever  brought  to 
think  of  me  as  Emily  Jobson  pro- 
bably did  ?  The  idea  was  positively 
maddening.  Many  a  night  did  I  lie 
awake,  speculating  whether,  after  all, 
it  might  not  be  better  to  secure  my- 
self against  another  such  cross  of  des- 
tiny by  fireely  revealing  to  her  my 
great  secret. 

At  last,  reflection,  building  on  the 
reminiscences  of  an  old  Cambridge 
tradition,  suggested  to  me  a  plan 
which  I  lost  no  time  in  executing. 

"  My  love,"  said  I  to  Caroline  one 
morning,  ^^  did  you  ever  hear  of  Cam- 
bridge?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  replied,  apparently 
qnotingfromPinnock ;  ^Mt*s  the  capital 
of  Cambridgeshire." 

^^  Did  you  never  hear  any  thing 
else  about  it  ?  "  rejoined  I. 

*^  It^s  famous  for  its  university, 
isn't  it?"  said  she,  seemingly  from 
the  same  source. 

"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  told  her 
how  that  I  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  how  that,  i^r  three 
years  of  intense  study,  I  had  received 
the  greatest  honour  the  university  had 
to  bestow — aphuJung. 

'^  Yes,"  said  I,  my  face  radiant  with 
a  triumphant  expression — '^  I  was  ac- 
tnally  plucked*" 

'«  I  am  sure  yon  were,  you  dear, 
clever  thing  I"  cried  she,  throwing  her 
arms  round  my  neck. 

We  were  married  at  Monmouth, 
and  I  took  my  bride  straight  to  Lon- 
don. I  own  I  was  a  little  desirous  of 
showing  Emily  Jobson,  or  rather 
Emily  Swetter,  Uiat  there  was  a 
young  lady  in  the  world  quite  as 
pretty  as  herself,  and  with  better 
taste.  Swetter  and  his  wife  called  on 
US  as  soon  as  he  heard  we  were  in 
town;  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
dined  with  them  at  their  new  house 
in  Torrington  Square.     Among  the 

guests  was  Grindham — my  Grin&am, 
nt  how  changed !    He  had  become 
▼OL.  Lxm.— xo.  ooczci. 


tutor  of  his  college,  and  had  expanded 
into  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
university  don  I  ever  beheld.  He 
was  positively  swelling  with  import- 
ance. So  inordinately  conspicuous, 
indeed,  was  his  air  of  self-apprecia- 
tion, that  even  my  little  Caroline 
noticed  it ;  and  I  heard  her  ask  Mrs 
Swetter  who  and  what  he  was. 

^*  He  took  the  very  highest  honours 
at  Cambridge,"  said  she  in  reply. 

Caroline  smiled,  and  seemed  to 
think  him  quite  justified  in  looking  as 
important  as  he  did. 

The  cloth  was  removed.  Caroline 
was  sitting  by  Grindham's  side.  She 
had  spoken  little  during  dinner-time ; 
but  I  had  noticed  that  several  times 
she  had  seemed  fidgetty,  as  though 
she  ought  to  say  something  to  her 
neighbour.  Now  my  wife  had  at 
that  time  a  bad  habit  of  speaking  in 
a  very  loud  voice — ^in  consequence  of 
a  deaf  father,  and  of  the  Uttle  society 
she  had  seen.  Hie  conversation,  ac- 
cordingly, had  no  sooner  stopped  (as 
is  its  wont)  with  a  dead  pause,  than 
she  turned  to  Grindham,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  appalling  distinctness — 

^^  Mr  Grindham,  were  you  ecerphuik* 
edr 

Had  a  trumpet  been  suddenly  blown 
'dose  to  Grin<Uiam*s  ear,  he  could  not 
have  looked  more  thoroughly  taken 
aback. 

Caroline  repeated  her  words  with 
yet  more  frightful  clearness — 

^^  I  understand  that  you  werephicked 
at  CambridgeJ*^ 

Grindham's  countenance  grew  pur- 
ple; we  had  a  room  full  of  university 
men,  and  the  insulting  speech  was 
overheard  by  alL  There  was  a  uni- 
versal stare  and  stir ;  and  Mrs  Swetter 
seemed  to  be  saying  to  herself,  *' what 
wild  beast  have  I  got  here  I" 

Caroline,  perceiving  she  had  done 
something  very  much  amiss,  got  fright- 
ened, and  bent  over  her  plate  during 
the  rest  of  dinner. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the 
drawing-room,  Mrs  Swetter  and  she 
were  sitting  together.  They  had  been 
talking,  and  Caroline's  face  was  veiy 
red.  Our  eyes  met:  her  look  was 
full  of  contempt. 

She  has  been  more  than  my  better 
half  ever  since.  There  never  passes  a 
day  on  which  I  am  not  taunted  with 
my  plucking. 

2u 
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WBXMaa  Emtesm  sage  w»b  de»ire«l 
by  kis  snltan  to  inscribe  on  a  ring  the 
sentiment  wliieh,  amidst  the  perpetual 
change  of  knman  affairs,  was  most 
descdptive  of  their  real  tendency, 
he  engraved  c»  it  the  words : — ^*  And 
this^  too,  shall  pass  awaj."  It  is 
imposfiiUe  to  imagine  a  thovgfat  more 
truly  and  universally  iq^l^abk  to 
hioman  affau»  than  that  expressed 
IB  these  memorable  words,  or  more 
deacriptive  of  that  perpetual  osdllataoB 
fron  good  to  efil,  and  from  evil  to 
good,  which  from  tiie  beginaiBg  of  the 
world  has  bees  the  iBvariaUe  diarae- 
teristtc  of  the  annals  of  mas,  a&d  so 
ertdentiy  iows  from  the  straBce  mix- 
tore  of  noUa  and  generous  with  base 
4uii  selfish  indinations,  which  is  con- 
stantly fbnnd  Ib  the  children  of  Adam. 

^^  And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
The  mmnd  wMrlwind  which  has  lately 
swept  over  the  states  of  Europe,  and 
shaken  ail  the  kingdooas  to  their  fbun- 
daticMU,  wiU  aobfiide.  Old  habits  will 
in  the  end  retum->old  affections  re- 
vive—old desires  resome  their  sway 
---old  aecessitieB  become  imperious. 
Institutiona  may  be  mo^fied — dy- 
nasties overturned  —  forms  of  cov- 
enaneat  alteied— monarchs  sent  mto 
exile ;  but  the  knman  heart  remains, 
«Bd  w^  for  ever  remain,  tiie  same. 
That  foundation  being  unaltered,  the 
social  necessities  of  men  wfll  in  the 
end  compel  them  to  the  old  establish- 
ment of  authority,  under  names  per- 
hiqis  new.  Old  power  will  revive,  <^d 
rule  be  established,  old  antiiori^  be 
confirmed.  The  great  body  of  m&a. 
will  still  remain  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  because  Natui*e 
never  iatended  them  far  any  other 
destination,  and  she  has  rendered 
them  incapable  of  discharg^g  the 
duties  of  any  other  station.  Respec- 
table, useful,  asd  virtuous,  when  con- 
fined to  k,  tk^  become  pernicious  and 
ridieuloiis  when  fbr  a  time  withdrawn 
from  it  to  be  placed  in  another.  Mind 
will  ere  long  resume  its  sway  over 
Biatier,  momk  over  physieal  strength. 
KaAioBS  may  rise  iB  msurrection ;  &ey 
may  daslroy  tlie  existing  gover^ent ; 
they  may  establish  a  demoaraitic  or 


repiMiean  kstitution; — teit^aiwOI 
Bot  alter  the  nature  of  thinge ;  it  w^ 
not   eompensato   the  incapacity  for 
sdf-govemmeBt  of  Ike  great  boidy  of 
mankind;  it  wiO  net  ndieve  them  from 
fiktftnA  of  hamaan  fiemMdier,  <Aaf  o^ 
hev^  dificied  hf  a  Jhw,     Under  one 
name  or  another — that  of  Deemavira, 
a  Triumvirate,  a  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  a  Directory,  or  aProfiaionai 
Grovemment,    the   old   astiunity   is 
speedily  evolved,  oidy  the  nMre  power- 
fkl  that  it  has  been  craved  m  vio- 
lence.   It  is  not  the  weaknesB,  it  is 
the  irresisttUe  strength  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  which  is  its  greatest 
wtL    It  is  the  iron  grasp  it  never  ftSs 
to  lay  on  the  propei^  of  otibers  wUdi 
Is  its  ]Mrincipai  danger,  the  Bever-£ul- 
ing  instrument  of  its  speedy  over- 
throw. Property  issoon  swept  away  by 
it,  bntlSberty  is  sw^away  atffl  more 
quickly.    A  Cssar,  a  Ciomwdl,  a 
Napoleon,  arises  lOte  an  avatar  to 
stay  the  wrath  of  Heaven  let  loose  in 
the.nnbridled  passioBsof  men ;  and  ages 
of  servitude  succeed  one  tenible  aiod 
unforgotten  period  of  popular  fioenae. 
It  is  the  more  impwtant  to  refer  to 
these  lasting  pfindj^ea  hi  human  af- 
frdrs  at  tkis  time  tliat  the  events  which 
have  recently  occmred  on  the  Conti- 
nent seem  at  first  sight  to  set  all  for- 
mer esperience  and  history  at  defi- 
ance.   Not  only  has  monaxehy  been 
agmn  overthrown,    and   a   republic 
rest<»^  in  IVance  by  a  sincle  nrbaa 
tumult,  but  the  contagion  of  the  ex- 
amine has  spread  to  odMrcoimtries, 
hitherto  deemed  the  stron^K^d  of  the 
conservative  principle,  and  tetiiest 
removed  firom  the   irrflueiice  of  the 
revdtttionary  mania.     That   Italy, 
foUowing   in    the    wake  of    a  re* 
forming  P<^,   should  be   apeedilj 
eonvuteed  by  popular  forvoor,  was 
anticipated,   and    might    eaaihr  be 
understood.  That  Lombazdy  and  Ye- 
nice,  kmg  impatient  of  the  IVamon- 
tone  yoke,    idioiiLd  seiae  tibe  first 
opportunity  to  cast  it  off,  was  what 
every  person   acquahited  witii  the 
foelings  of  the  people  in  those  beaa- 
tifid  provinces  lias  km^  expected. 
That  Prassia,  tfie  most  highfyeda- 
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caked  steie  in  Europe,  sndwhkk  has 
loag  muMnred  at  the  delay  in  con- 
ceding the  popalar  institntionfl  pro* 
mised  dnring'  the  straggle  with  Nkm>- 
leon  in  1813,  slioiild  make  an  effort 
now  to  olytain  them,  might  be  imder- 
stood.  That  the  Poles,  smarting 
under  ^eir  reeent  dismemberment, 
andmooming  their  lost  nationality, 
shoold  eageny  grasp  at  the  shadow 
even  of  lAe  means  of  restoring  it,  was 
ef  coarse  to  be  expected.  Bat  that 
Anstria,  the  most  aristocratic  monar- 
chy in  Sorope — tliat  Anstria,  withont 
eitlier  seaports,  commercial  cities,  or 
mamiihctaring  emporiums,  shonld  be 
seined  by  the  same  passions,  and  that 
the  monarchy  which  had  defeated 
Kap<^eon  at  Aspera,  and  all  bat 
de^royed  him  at  Wagram,  should  be 
Oferturned  by  an  urban  tumnit,  head- 
ed braborgher  gnard  and  the  beardless 
students  of  the  university— tiiis  indeed 
surpassed  human  comprehension. 

It  not  uunatarnliy  induced  in  sn- 
perstitioas  or  highly  excited  minds 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching,  or  tiiat  an  entire 
new  era  had  opeiMd  upon  human  af- 
fidrs,  to  which  nothing  wlikh  had  pre- 
ceded it  could  ftffnish  any  thing  like 
a  parallel.  According  to  the  temper 
of  their  minds,  men  and  women 
either  befiered  that  the  dark  prophe- 
cies of  the  Revdation  were  about  to 
be  aecomplislied,  and  that  the  great 
battle  of  Armageddon  was  to  pre- 
cede the  adrent  of  the  Millennium, 
<»r  thai  the  era  of  commerdd  organi- 
sation and  socialist  felicity  was  ap- 
proadling,  and  that  all  the  miseries  of 
mankind  were  to  expire  aml^t  the 
universal  dominion  of  the  people.  Li 
tiM  midst  of  these  general  hopes  and 
fMffs,  more  experienced  or  practical 
obserrers  fixed  thefar  eyes  on  the 
spoliation  of  Austria  by  liberalised 
Piedmont ;  of  Doimark,  by  rerolu- 
tionised  Prussia;    and  of  Lithuania, 

2r  regenerated  Poland;  and  drew 
e  eooehttion  that  human  selibfaness 
was  the  same  in  all  times  and  ages ; 
that  i^ntes  could  sail  under  the  red 
as  well  as  the  black  flag,  and  that  the 
ferronr  of  Louis  Blane  and  Lamar- 
tine  would  tenninate  in  a  conflict  as 
ileree,  and  disasters  as  wide-spread, 
ne  those  wfaidi  fcrflowed  the  visions  of 
Sidles,  and  the  pltiianthropy  of 
liaDeBptttiv* 


What  is  in  a  pacoliar  manner 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  over- 
throw, in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many 
of  the   estabfished  govermneBts  of 
Eun^pe,  is  the  fadlity  with  wlttch 
they  appear  to  have  been  overturned 
by  a  sudden  nriMm  tumidt,  and  the  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  whole  pro- 
vinces and  remainderof  the  empire,  the 
moment  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital 
was  changed.     It  was  not  thus,  in 
former  days,  either  in  France  (»r  any 
of  the  other  European  monarchies. 
Paris  was  f^tUsa  lost  and  won  during 
the  English  wars,  the  contests  of  the 
League  and  the  Fronde,  but  the  pro- 
vinces were  not  dismayed  b^  the  loss 
of  the  capital ;  and,  in  their  fidelity, 
Charies  Vn.  and  Henry  V.  found 
the  means  of  changing  the  scales  of 
fortune,  and  again  wresting  it  from 
the   arms   of  rebels   or    strangers. 
Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard  at 
Northampton;  and  London,  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  conflict,  was  in  the 
httids  of  the  Long  Pariiament ;  but 
he  found,  in  the  fidelity  of  the  north- 
em  and  western  counties,  the  means 
of  maintaining  for  years  a  gallant 
conflict,  in  which  victory  more  than 
once  was  on  the  verge  of  rendering 
triumphant  the  royalist  cause.    Ber- 
lin, during  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Russians;  but 
Fred^ck  the  Great  emerged  victorious 
out  of  that  terrible  strife.    Tienna,  in 
the  time  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  wrested 
fimn  her  arms  by  the  Freadi  and  Ba- 
varians ;  but  she  threw  herself  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Hungarians,  and,  ere 
long,  the  standards  of  France  were 
driven  with  disgracebehiad  the  Rhine. 
The  double  capture  of  the  same  dty 
by  Napoleon  did  not  determine  the 
conflict  between  France  and  Austria ; 
but  a  despettte  struggle  was  subse- 
quentiy  raaint^ed,  with  almost  bal- 
anced success,  at  Austerlitz,  Aspem, 
and  Wagram.      But  now  a  single 
tumult,  in  which  the  loss  of  life  does 
not  eqiial  that  ot  an  ordinary  skir- 
mish, has  overthrown  the  greatest 
monarchies.    That  <^  Louis  Philippe 
fell  before  fifty  men  had  been  killed 
in  the  streets  ofParis ;  that  of  Prussia 
sank  in  a  conflict  in  which  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  men  fell  on 
the  popular  side^;  and  an  ^haoffoiur^f 
which  scarcely  would  deserre  a  place 
Ibl  military  history,  overtnmea  the 
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monarcliy  of  Austria,  within  sight  of 
the  steeples  of  Aspern,  and  aronnd 
the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  victory  of  John  Sobieski  and  the 
triomphant  entry  of  Maria  Theresa  ! 
It  is  impossible  not  to  condnde 
that  moral  and  political  causes  have 
here  enervated  the  minds  of  men,  and 
weakened,  to  a  most  roinoos  extent, 
the  strength  of  nations.  The  deposi- 
taries of  power  have  not,  in  general, 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust 
which  they  held.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  them  of  personal  coward- 
ice r  but  the  moral  courage  whidi 
carries  through  a  crisis,  and  so  often 
averts  danger  by  venturing  to  face  it, 
appears  to  have  been  generally 
awanting.  Men  forgot  the  words  of 
Kapoleon,  on  occasion  of  Malet^s 
conspiracy — "  The  death  of  a  soldier 
would  be  the  most  glorious  of  all,  if 
that  of  a  magistrate,  slain  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  liis  civil  duties, 
were  not  still  more  honourable. '^  Of 
few  in  these  days  can  it  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet, — 

**  JoBtnm  et  tenaeem  propositi  vinim 
Non  civium  ardor  prava jabentium, 
Non  valtna  initantis  tjianni, 

Mente  quatit  8olid&; 
Si  fracius  illabator  orbis, 

ImpaTidain  ftrient  ruinc** 

A  long  peace  seems  to  have  ener- 
vated the  minds  of  the  higher  orders 
on  the  Continent ;  habituiS  luxury  to 
have  disinclined  them  to  sacrifices  by 
which  it  might  be  endangered.  To 
slip  through  a  crisis  quietly,  and  with 
as  little  risk  or  disturbance  as  possible, 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object ; 
to  avert  danger  at  the  moment,  by 
pushing  it  forward  to  future  times, 
the  universal  system.  With  how  mudi 
success  it  was  practised,  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  France,  Prussia, 
Austiia,  and  Lombardy,  sufficientiy 
attests.  The  army  was  apparentiy 
everywhere  faithful,  and  fought  brave- 
ly ;  it  was  the  want  of  moral  courage 
and  determination  in  the  government 
which  mined  every  thing.  They  fir- 
got  the  words  of  Mhrabeau— ^^  Such  is 
the  fote  of  those  who  hope,  by  conces- 
sions dictated  by  fear,  to  disarm  a 
revolution.*' 

But  fEurther,  the  surprising  facility 
with  which  the  governments  of  these 
great  militai^  monarchies  have  been 
overthrown,  m  the  late  eztraordlnaiy 


revolutions,  and  the  immediate  rab- 
mission  of  all  the  provinces  to  the 
new  central  power  in  the  ci^tai, 
suggests  another,  and  a  still  more 
important  conuderation : — ^Ihat  Is,  tiie 
danger  attendant  on  tiiat  system  ^rf* 
centralisation,  whidi,  adopted  by  all 
the  governments  of  France,  monardii- 
cal  and  republican,  for  two  oeotarieai, 
from  Imperial  Bome,  and  frtmi  thence 
imitated  over  all  Europe,  has  now 
apparentiy  concentrated  the  wh<4e 
strength  of  a  state,  moral  as  wdl  as 
physical,  in  the  capital.  That  aiic^ 
a  system  is  very  convenient ;  that  it 
improves  and  facilitates  administra- 
tion in  many  respects,  and  greatly 
augments  the  national  8&eagth» 
when  held  together  by  vnanlmoos 
feeling,  and  ablydirected, may readOy 
be  conceded.  The  great  power  and 
extraordinary  triumphs  of  Prussia 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of 
IVance  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Kapo- 

g>leon,  sufficiently  demonstrate  tiiaL 
ut  what  is  the  situation  of  sneh  a 
centralised  power  when  assailed,  not 
in  its  circumference,  but  in  its  centre; 
not  in  the  extremities,  but  tiie  heart? 
Can  any  thing  be  expected  of  it  but 
immediate  submission  to  the  power, 
whaUver  it  be^  whidi  is  in  possessloa 
of  the  wonted  seat  of  goverame&t» 
which  has  the  command  of  the  palaee, 
the  bank,  the  treasuiy,  the  post-office, 
and  the  telegraph?  These  revolotioDS, 
of  which  so  mudi  is  said,  cease  to  be 
national,  to  become  merely  vrtna 
movements;  they  are  no  longer  an 
effort  of  plebeians  against  patricians, 
but  of  one  set  of  pnetorians  in  the 
capital  against  another.  They  are 
no  longer  "revolutions  dMtat,"  but 
"revolutions  dn  palais.'*  It  is  of 
no  consequence  who  inhabits  the 
palace — a  king,  a  tribune,  an  emperor, 
or  a  decemvir.  It  is  there,  imder 
whatever  name  that  despotic  power 
resides,  it  is  discovered  where  the 
vital  spring  is  to  be  found.  Deprived 
of  its  capitel,  a  centralised  state,  be  it 
republican  or  monarchical,  is  Samson 
when  shorn  of  his  hair ;  it  beoomes 
the  victim  of  any  Dalilah  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  lure  it  to  perdition. 

That  this  is  the  true  character  of 
the  revolutions  which  have  lately 
taken  place  on  the  Contin^it,  and 
struck  the  worid  with  sndi  astonlBh- 
ment,  firom  the  magnitnde  of  the 
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changes  which  thej  inyolved,  and  the 
^Msilitj  with  which  thej  were  accom- 
plishea,  is  apparent  on  the  very  surface 
of  things.  They  were  all  urban 
tumults,  not  national  moyements;  the 
nation  was  never  consulted  on  them  at 
fill.  They  were  all  concluded  before 
the  proYinces  heard  of  their  comitaence- 
ment ;  they  succeeded  so  easily,  because 
the  nations  in  which  they  occurred 
had  been  accustomed  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  capital  as  implicitly 
as  troops  do  the  orders  issuing  from 
headquarters.  The  national  consent 
of  France,  so  far  as  it  could  be  col- 
lected, was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
de  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
Pebruary;  for  two -thirds  of  the 
Ghambcn:  of  Deputies  were  for  that 
government.  But  what  then?  The 
armed  mob,  the  prsetorians  of  the 
capital,  rushed  in — the  refractory 
deputies  were  dragged  from  their 
benches  as  summarUy  as  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  were  expelled  from 
their  seats  by  the  grenadiers  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  18th  Brumaire ;  a  voice 
called  '*'  Cest  trop  tard,  A  VHotd  de 
ViUel  Vive  la  Rqniblique  r  and  the 
Orleans  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and 
universal  suffrage  established.  In 
Prussia  the  whole  affair  was  a  com- 
bat in  the  capital,  between  fifteen 
thousand  regular  troops  and  thirty 
thousand  trained  and  disciplined  citi- 
zens, (every  man  in  Prussia  is  bred  a 
soldier ;)  and  after  one  hundred  and 
«ighty-seven  men  on  the  popular  side 
had  been  killed,  the  King  yidded,  and 
the  nation  rushed  headlong  from 
absolute  despotism  to  household 
Buffirage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and 
a  single  National  Assembly.  This  is 
just  Qie  Cadiz  constitution  of  1812, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  rallying 
point  of  the  democrats  throughout  the 
south  of  Europe,  over  again.  It  was 
the  same  at  Vienna :  the  whole  affair 
there  was  determined  in  a  single  day, 
before  Intelligence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolt  had  reached  either 
lintz  or  Presburg.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  these  as  national  movements, 
-or  revolutions  of  the  state :  they  are 
mere  urban  tumults,  originating  in  a 
struggle  for  the  dictatorship  m  the 
capital,  and  decided  without  the 
sense  of  the  nation  being  taken  either 
u)n  the  one  side  or  the  other. 


But,  most  of  all,  these  Continental 
revolutions  teach  a  lesson  of  inesti- 
mable importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  which  recent  events 
have  so  well  illustrated,  as  to  the 
incalculable  value  of  a  hereditary 
order  of  succession  in  the  government, 
supported  by  hereditary  respect,  and 
resting  on  the  disinterested  loyalty  of 
the  people.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal 
that  it  was  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
usurping  government  which  proved 
fatal,  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  to  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
the  King  of  the  Barricades,  and  how 
could  he  withstand  the  force  of  the 
Barricades?  It  was  the  same  with 
the  government  of  Robespierre,  the 
Directory,  and  Napoleon :  they  were 
all  usurpations,  and.  fell  before  the 
power  which  had  created  them.  They 
had  not  taken  root  in  the  loyal  and 
generous  affections  of  men.  The 
dynasty  of  Cromwell  perished  with 
himself;  Charles  H.  was  restored 
amidst  the  unanimous  transports  of 
the  whole  nation.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
for  long  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 : 
it  is  well  known  that,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
was  almost  an  open  question  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  whether  the 
Stuart  line  should  be  restored,  or  the 
Hanoverian  family,  in  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  be  called  to  the 
throne.  The  devastating  civil  wars 
and  bloody  contests  of  the  Pnetorian 
Guards  with  the  legions,  which  stained 
with  blood  the  annals,  and  shortened 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire, 
may  show  what  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
nation  which,  having  cast  away  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  loyalty,  has  no- 
thing to  be  guided  by,  in  the  choice  of  a 
ruler,  but  the  blind  partiality  of  armed 
men,  or  the  coiTUpted  support  of  in- 
terested hirelings.  It  will  be  long 
before  either  wiU  produce  the  fidelity 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  1745, 
or  the  glories  of  La  Vendee  in  1793. 
Usurpation  of  the  throne  is  a  sure 
prelude  to  endless  dissension,  national 
corruption,  and  endangered  freedom. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  brought 
Rome  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  its  effects 
were  not  removed  for  two  centuries. 
England  took  nearly  a  century  to 
recover  the  effects  of  the  most  just 
and.  necessary  revolution  in    which 
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men  were  evercngiged— Ihat  wkich 
diaaed  Janea  IL  from  tbe  tfarone. 
Oar  preseat  stability,  amidst  tke  fall 
of  so  many  other  govermaeiits,  k 
Diaioly  owing  to  this,  that  by  the  loiig 
possefision  of  the  thn»e  by  her 
anceston,  Qneen  Victoria  imites  ia 
her  penoB  the  two  firmest  fomwUtioBS 
of  regalpower— anation's  oonaeat,  aad 
a  nation^s  loyalty. 

If  any  donbt  ooidd  exist  as  to  the 
impertaaee  of  the  barrier  which  the 
govenuiieot  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
admLalstratioB  (tf  M.  Gdzot  opposed  to 
the  torrent  of  revohitioBary  anarchy, 
and  the  ascendant  of  selfish  amtaitioii, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  dreadM 
nature  of  tiie  events  which  have  since 
taken  place,  or  are  in  progress,  in 
every  pArt  of  Enrope.  Kever  was 
so  dearly  demonstrated  the  incalcu- 
lable mom^it  of  the  restraint  which 
religion,  law,  and  order  impose  on  the 
rapacioos  and  selfish  passions  of  men, 
or  die  tmtili  of  Hobbes*  doctrine  that 
the  natnral  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
war.  Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
world  has  been  thrown  into  conif asion ; 
and  ont  of  the  chaos  have  arisen  not 
the  virtoovs  and  benevolent,  bnt  the 
vicious  and  aggrandising  propensities. 
-While  ''Liberty,  Equality,  [pater- 
nity" are  m  every  mouth,  '^  tyranny, 
rapadty,  enmity'*  are  in  eveiy 
heart.  A  legicm  of  demons  seem 
to  have  be^i  saddenly  let  loose  upcm 
the  w<M:ld;  tbe  original  devil  was 
expelled,  but  straightway  he  retunsied 
with  seven  other  devils,  worse  than 
hima^,  and  the  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first.  *  Ejngs  and  Kaisars, 
ministers  and  genenUs,  demagogues 
and  aristocrats,  seem  to  have  become 
alike  seized  with  the  universal  con- 
tagion. In  the  general  scramble, 
when  society  seemed  to  be  breaking 
up,  as  in  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck 
or  the  disasters  of  a  retreat,  all 
8uboTdmati(Hi  has  been  lost,  all  sense 
of  rectitude  passed  away,  and  the  pre- 
vailing principle  appeal's  to  have  been 
to  make  the  most  of  the  crisis  to  the 
purpose  of  separate  advantage. 

The  great  parent  republic  took  the 
lead  in  this  demoniac  race.  From 
the  very  first,  its  steps  were  disgraced 
by  rapine  and  robbery ;  by  the  most 
audacious  violation  of  vested  rights, 
and  the  most  shameful  disreganl  of 
private  interests.     The  first   thing 


they  did  via  to  bora  the  iMlwigr 
atatidnsi  and  eipel  with  asmga  bar- 
barity several  thoneand  inniiiiii 
and  indnstrioos  Eoglisfa  and  Belgwi 
labourers  and  artisaas,  wifthoat  ^eir 
wages  or  their  effecAs,  firam  tha 
FrsachteiTitory.  T3ienextwaa,Co 
fiscate  the  savingB*  banks 
Franoe— virtnally  destroyiBg 
by  nine-tenths  of  the 
savings  of  French  indnsliy 
peace.  Tbe  anqpensioa  of 
ments  soon  after  lowered  Iho 
all  realised  property  a  thiri.  ▲ 
heavy  addition  (45  per  oni) 
impmod  on  dhreet  taxes :  the 
of  payment  mticipated  l^ 
Fifty  HulUons  of  fiuca  (£2«000,009> 
was  next  exacted  horn,  the  Bok  of 
France  without  interest ;  the  ^^Seaa 
duTr^BorBoyai''  (Exche^ner  Biib> 
were  thrown  0¥eiboard ; 
income-tax  is  hinted  at ; 
ment  have  now  openly  eoi 
the  work  of  spoliatkm  b; 
the  Paris  and  Orieau  and  Qfleaaa 
and  Vierzoii  railways,  and  dirceting 
their  whole  proceeds,  avertgiBg 
200,000  francs  (£8000)  a-we^  t» 
be  paid  into  the  puUic 
This  is  dose  without  n  hist  at 
probation,  or  even  an  expiBwioa  of 
dissent,  firom  the  whole  p 
Kay,  they  have  now  taken  to  atofping, 
like  footpads,  oommon  tnvdkcn, 
forcing  them  to  give  up  their 
in  exchange  for  worthieaa 
We  doubt  if  the  whole  hislery  of 
mankind  oontains  an  acoomt  of  th» 
perpetration,  in  so  short  a.  time,  of  a» 
many  acts  of  rapacity,  or  sndh  an  in- 
stance  of  the  slavish  degradation  into 
whicli  the  press  has  falton. 

Lord  Brougham,  a  great  Kbenl 
authority  in  h&  day,  has  givea,  in  tlw 
House  c^Peers,  the  following  graphic 
and  characteristic  aooovnt  of  the  alale 
of  France  at  this  time,  (April  17,) 
from  whidi  he  has  just  letnnd : — 

^ The  pRseat  ooadition  «f  Fari%if  H 
oontinuefor  any  time,  woaU  laeTitdMy 
elfoct  tbe  ruin  of  that  gloriees  coaatay. 
Pftria  goveias  Fimnoe,  aad  a  haadlU  «f 
the  mob  gorem  PaHs.  He  hoped  aad 
trusted  that  they  weald  live  to  eee  heller 
times.  He  hoped  that  what  they  now 
saw  passing  before  their  eyes — the  gen- 
eral want  of  credit,  the  niter  impowftifity 
of  commerce  going  on,  the  complete  nia 
of  trade  in  the  capital  and  great  tewns^ 
the  expedients  to  which  the  Proviaional 
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fiftds  itself  MnpelM  to  U.rt 
VMowae  day  hj  4mj  W  porpttnate  ils 
eidstoBMy  Mid  to  makie  ito  ophemexal  k»- 
JBg  iMt    one  day  takiiig  powegoion  of  the 
iMyilu  of  deposit  to  the  vobbery  of  the 
yoor    enothttTj  stoppiag  tlie  loppliee  of  the 
zieh — a  third  day  stoppiag  traTelleia  for 
the  purpose  oi  taking  their  mousy  fivm 
them  (hear^  hear,  and  laeghter)  at  the 
banieii^  open  thie  greond  that  the  town 
was  in  mat  of  eash.    He  hoped^he  saU^ 
that  ttey  wo«ld  boob  see  saeh  an  unset 
tied  state  of  thinfs  giw%  way  to  a  men 
firm  Ann  efgofvmnent.    He  knew  some 
flf  thsee  indiTidaak  who  had  severely 
aaffmd  hy  these  oirenmstanees — (hear^ 
and  langhtor)— hnt  he  shoold'inform  their 
Lordships  that  he  was  not  here  present. 
(Continued  laughter.)    Althoqgh  it  was 
a  pity  to  spoil  their  merriment,  he  yet 
rejoiced  in  being  aUe  to  show  them  that 
tlnre  was  net  a  shadow  of  fonndation  Ua 
the  report  which  had  been  circnlatod  re- 
■peeting  himself ;  when  he  oame  to  the 
iMtfrier,  the  eirenmstanoe  occnrred  which 
liad  no  donbt  giTon  rise  to  the   story. 
He  was  told  that  he  shonld  stop  in  order 
that  his  Vaggage  might   be  •  examined. 
Ob  veqniring  fhirther  ezpfamation  fcr  this 
eondaety  he  was  kifermed  that  the  inqoiry 
wasaooght  ftr  for  Ihe  purpofe  tf  tenrng 
wikeAer  A«  kmd  amy  money,    (Laughter.) 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  respecting  the 
miigoTornment  of  former  mlers^but  he 
had  nerer  heard  of  such  a  step  aa  this 
being  tolerated.    He  Imew  one  penon 
fnm  «Aom  ikey  took  200,000  fr€Me$,gvnng 
Mm  hawk  pap$r  imlmuL    The  state  of 
trade  in  that  conniry  was  dreadiU — the 
ftindi  fslli^g  suddenly  from  70  to  92  ;  the 
huk  stopping^  notwithstanding  the  order 
for  the  suspension  of  cash-payments  ;  the 
taking  possession  of  one  of  tiie  railways, 
with  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  about 
£8000  a-week,  which  were  pot  into  Louis 
Blano's  pocket  to  be  dispensed  again  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  theory.    In  the 
■une  way,  it  waa  said,  the  ProTisional 
Govenment  intended  to  act  with  all  the 
ether  railways.    They  had,  no  donbt,  a 
right  to  do  all  this,  if  they  pleased,  and 
also,  as  it  was  rumoured  they  intended 
to  do,  to  seiae  the  bank,  and  to  issue  a 
paper  currency  to  a  very  large  amount. 
He  only  hoped  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly,  they  would  open  their 
•yes  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such  steps 
as  to  preTcnt  that  mischief  to  whfeh  such 
experiments  as  these  were  likely  to  lead. 
(Hear,  hear.)    He  belieyed  that  the  cer- 
tain result  of  such  a  goTemment  would 
be  this — that  they  would    be    stricken 
down  with  imbecility,  and  would  become 
too  weak  to  perform  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  a  goTemment.  They  might  strug- 
gle on  for  a  time,  until  some  military  com- 
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would  rise  %mi  destroy  the  Re^ 
pnblie,  and  peihape  phmt  im  ito  plaee  a 
miUtary  despotism.  At  this  moment  he 
was  of  opinion  that  any  one  general,  with 
16,000  men,  marching  into  Paris,  w««!d 
haye  the  eflbet  of  at  once  putting  an  end 
to  the  Repnblm.  No  man  conld  donbt  H. 
The  BelgiaB  ambassador  the  other  day 
had  implied  to  M.  Lamartine  ftr  protee- 
tion;  the  latter  said  hi  r0piy,hea<taiitted 
the  ftdl  right  of  the  arnhnssador  to  sncl 
prsteetien,  bat  he  Imd  not  rMdly  three 
men  at  his  dispeaal.  Hie  people  in  Fans 
wove  aa  uneasy  aa  any  penens  oonld  be 
at  this  state  of  thiafs,  h«t  ttey  have  made 
np  their  minds  to  &e  fWt  that  this  expe- 
riment of  a  Repnblie  mnnt  be  tried  ;  so 
that  France  must  reauin  a  Republic  for 
some  time,  whether  it  be  for  her  adran- 
tage  or  not.'* — Jforwiw^  OironUUy  April 
13, 1846.  ^ 

TTretched  fts  this  acconnt  of  the 
present  state  of  France  b,  its  pros- 
pects are  if  possible  still  more  deplor- 
able. The  misery  brought  on  the 
working-classes  by  the  rain  of  com* 
merce,  destruction  of  credit,  and  flight 
of  the  opulent  foreigners,  is  such  that 
it  is  abs^tefy  sickening  to  contem- 
plate it.  Sevmi^JkeAauHmdpenons 
are  oat  of  employment  in  Paris  akme, 
which,  with  the  nsnal  nnmber  of  de- 
pendents, must  imply  two  hvidred 
thoorand  human  beings  in  a  state 
of  destitation.  The  only  way  of 
supporting  this  enormous  mass  of  in- 
digence is  by  mahrtnniBg  it  as  an 
armed  force;  and  it  is  said  that 
200,000  idlers  are  in  this  way  paid 
thirty  sous  a-day  to  keep  them  from 
plundering  the  capital  \  But  the  re- 
sources of  no  country,  far  less  one  ship- 
wrecked in  capital,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry, can  withstand  such  a  strain. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  latest 
accounts  of  the  financial  and  social 
condition  of  France,  by  an  able  ob- 
server on  the  spot: — 

''The  time  is  now  fast  approaching 
when  the  pecuniary  resources  left  in  the 
treasury  at  the  rerolution  will  be  ex- 
hausted. The  old  loan  has  ceased  to  be 
paid  np.  The  new  loan  remains  a  barren 
failure.  The  regular  taxes  are  paid  with 
reluctance,  and  are  not  paid  beforehand 
except  in  Paris.  The  additional  impost 
of  45  centimes  (near  50  per  cent  on  the 
direct  taxes)  is  positirely  refosed  as  ille<- 
gal  by  the  raral  districts  and  proTincial 
cities.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  France  decreases,  and,  in  short,  the 
progress  of  financial  ruin  goes  steadily 
on.    We  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago  the 
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exaoi  and  ineTiteble  eonrie  of  this  de- 
eline^  and  we  now  read  in  a  French  jour- 
nal of  repute  the  precise  confirmation  of 
our  predictions  : — *  We  are  now/  says  the 
Journal  det  DthoiUy  '  but  two  steps  re- 
moTed  ftrom  a  complete  system  of  paper- 
money  ;  and  if  we  enter  on  that  system, 
we  shall  not  get  out  of  it  again  Aori  of 
ike  total  ruin  of  private  pertont  and  of  the 
state,  after  haying  passed  through  the  most 
figorotts  distress  ;  for  it  would  be  the 
suspension  of  production  and  of  exchange.' 
The  plan  proposed,  though  not  yet  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ProTisional  Goremment, 
seems  to  be  t^genereU  eeigure  andincorpora^ 
tion  vith  the  ttate  of  all  the  great  finan- 
cial and  trading  eompaniet^  tuck  as  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  railways,  the  canals, 
snines,  j-c,  and  the  issue  of  a  vast  amount 
of  paper  by  the  state  on  the  alleged  credit 
of  this  property— in  short,  a  pure  incon- 
vertible systenAf  eusignats.  Monstrous 
as  such  a  proposal  appears,  we  are  in- 
clined to  thuak  that  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  precious  metals  will  render 
some  such  scheme  ineyitable,  and  it  will 
be  the  form  given  to  the  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  of  the  nation." — Times,  14th  April. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wofiil  circnm- 
stances,  the  Froyisional  Government 
does  not  for  a  moment  intermit  in  the 
inflaming  the  public  mind  by  the  most 
fallacioos  and  false  promises  of  bonnd- 
less  fntnre  prosperity  from  the  adhe- 
rence to  republican  principles,  and 
the  return  of  stanch  republicans 
to  the  approaching  assembly.  In  the 
same  able  journal  it  is  observed, — 

'^  We  have  now  before  us  a  handbill 
entitled  the  Bulletin  de  la  BepMique, 
and  printed  on  white  paper,  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  ojfieial  proclamations,headed, 
moreover,  with  the  words  **  Ministire  de 
I'lnt^rieur."  This  document  is  one  of  thoso 
fiemi-officially  circulated,  as  we  under- 
stand, by  M.  Lbdbu  Rollin,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  Republican  party. 
A  more  disastrous  appeal  to  popular 
passions,  and  a  more  delusive  pledge  to 
remedy  all  human  sufierings,  we  never 
read  ;  for  after  having  laid  to  the  charge 
of  existing  laws  aU  the  miseries  of  a  poor 
man's  lot,heightened  by  inflammatory  des- 
cription, the  working  classes  are  told  that 
*  henceforth  society  will  give  them  emfloy- 
ment^food,instruction^nour/iir,anaday» 
light.  It  will  watch  over  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  their  heaUh,  their  intelli' 
genoe,  their  dignity.  It  will  give  asylum 
to  the  aged,  work  for  their  hands,  confi- 
dence to  their  hearts,  and  rest  to  their 
nights.  It  will  watch  over  the  virtue  of 
iheir  daughters,  the  requisite  provision  for 


their  duldMo,  and  the  obie^aiii  ef  Hm 
dead.'  In  a  word,  this  exeeptiooal  mad 
transitory  power,  whose  very  ftma  mad 
existence  are  stiU  oBdefined,  aaBOvacea 
some  neeromantic  method  of  intcrpoaini^ 
between  man  and  all  the  laws  of  Ua  ex- 
istence on  this  globe — of  suspending  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  it  has  al- 
ready done  those  of  society — and  of 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  hnman  Kfe. 
No  delusions  can  be  so  enormous :  the 
word  is  too  good  for  them — tksy  are  frauds; 
and  these  frauds  are  put  forward  by  mea 
who  know  well  enough  that  the  eStei  of 
the  present  crisis  alnady  is,  and  will  ba 
much  more  hereafter,  to  plnage  the  verj 
classes  to  whom  these  promises  are  made 
into  the  lovBest  depths  ofhumam  suferimgJ* 
^Times,  14th  April. 

One  of  the  most  instroctiye  fiicfs 
as  to  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  late  Be- 
volution  on  the  best  interests  c€ 
French  industry,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progressive  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  French  securities^  public 
and  private,  since  it  took  place.  It 
distinctly  appears  that  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  cf  France  has  been  destrosfcd 
since  the  Bevolution,  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks  1  '  Attend  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  public  funds  during 
that  brief  but  disastrous  period : — 


French  3  per  cents.  5  per 

826  76  36  July  28  1817    69    0  July  29 

829  86  16  Dec     6  1821    90  60  Nov.  2 

830  85  35  Jan.   18  1822   95    0  SmaL  5 

831  70  50  Dec  2  1824  104  80  Feb.  5 
834  85  50  Nov.  30  1828  109  0  Sept.  4 
840  86  65  July  22  1829  110  65  Mar.  4 

844  85  65  Dec.  22  1831    96  30  Dec  15 

845  86  40  May  20  1835  110  36  Feb.    4 

846  85    0  Feb.  28  1837  lH    0  Sept.  5 

847  80  30  Jan.     2  1841  117    5  Sept.  4 

848  47  0  Mar.  15  1844  126  90  Mar.  4 
848  41  27  Mar.  28  1847  119  40  Feb.  22 
848  35  67  April  1  1848  116  75  Feb.  22 
848  34  64  April  6  ^g^^  q7  rn^MltoSD 
848  33  10  AprU  14  *"*   ^  ^Mmt.  7. 

1848   65  80  April  2 
1848    51    0  April  12 

ZaPfe»e,  March  12,and  TVimt  since  that  date. 

The  value  of  railway  stock  and  bank 
shares  has  declined  in  a  still  more 
alarming  proportion.  Bank  shares, 
which  in  1824  sold  for  8400  francs,  are 
now  selling  at  900  francs— or  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  their  Ibnoer 
value.  Railway  stock  is  unsaleable, 
being  marked  out  for  immediate  eon- 
fiscation.  Taking  one  kind  of  stock 
with  another,  it  may  safely  be  afltaacd 
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that  TWO-THIRDS  of  the  apiial  of 
Framu  hasperiihedsmce  ikeRmjohttum^ 
in  ike  ehort  space  of  seven  weeks.  The 
fririt  ci  thirty- three  years*  peace,  hard 
labour,  and  pennrions  saving,  has  dis« 
appeared  in  seven  weeks  of  anarchical 
transports !  I  Of  course,  the  means 
of  employing  the  people  have  declined 
in  the  same  proportion;  for  where 
credit  is  annihilated,  how  is  indostiy 
to  be  maintained,  before  its  produce 
comes  in,  but  by  realised  capital? 
How  is  its  produce  to  be  disposed  of 
if  two-thirds  of  the  classes  possessed 
of  proper^r  have  been  rendered  bank- 
mpt?  Already  this  diflBcnIty  has 
been  experienced  in  France.  The 
Paris  papers  of  ISth  April  announce 
that  seventy-five  thousand  persons 
will  be  employed  at  the  ^*  ateliers 
Nationaux,"  or  public  workshops,  at 
30  sous  a-day,  in  the  end  of  April— at 
a  cost  of  112,600  francs  a-day,  or 
3,376,000  francs,  (£150,000)  a-month. 
This  is  in  addition  to  an  armed  force 
of  above  100,000  men,  paid  for  the 
most  part  two  francs  a-d^y  for  doing 
nothing.  Ko  exchequer  in  the  world 
can  stand  such  a  strain ;  far  less  that 
of  a  bankrupt  and  revolutionised 
country  like  France.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  French  funds  are  down  at 
82,  and  an  issue  of  assignats — in  other 
words,  the  open  and  avowed  destruc- 
tion of  all  realised  property — is  seri- 
ously contemplated. 

Iliis  is  exactly  the  condition  to 
which  France  was  brought  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  whole  in- 
habitants* of  Paris  fell  as  a  burden  on 
the  government,  and  the  cost  of 
the  680,000  rations  daily  issued  to 
them,  exceeded  that  of  the  fourteen 
armies  which  combated  on  the  fron- 
tiers for  the  Republic.  In  those  days 
the  misery  in  Paris,  the  result  of  the 
Revolution,  was  so  extreme,  that  the 
bakers*  shops  were  besieged  day  and 
night  without  intermission  by  a  fam- 
ishing crowd  ;  and  the  unhappy  appli- 
cants were  kept  all  night  waiting  dur- 
ing a  severe  frost,  with  a  rope  in  their 
hands,  and  the  thermometer  often 
down  at  5**  Fahrenheit,  to  secure  their 
place  for  the  distribution  when  the 
doors  were  opened.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  condition  of  France  and 
Paris  at  this  time :  it  has  been  seen 
and  experienced  in  every  age  of  the 
world ;  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  East 


for  three  thousand  years.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  state  is  the  universal 
proprietor,  the  middle  dass  the  em- 
ployis  of  government,  and  the  labour- 
ing class  the  servants  of  the  state,  is 
exactly  the  oriental  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  just  the  satraps  and 
fellahs  of  Persia — ^the  mandarins  and 
peasants  of  China — ^the  zemindars  and 
ryots  of  Hindostan  over  again.  Exact  * 
parallels  to  the  armed  and  insolent 
rabble  who  now  lord  it  over  Paris, 
and  through  It  over  France,  may  be 
found  in  the  PrsBtorians  of  Rome— the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt — the  Janissaries 
of  Constantinople.  The  visions  of 
perfectibility  and  Utopian  projects  of 
Louis  Blanc,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru 
Rollin,  have  already  landed  the  social 
interests  of  France  in  the  straits  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror — ^its  practical  govern- 
ment in  the  armed  despotism  of  the 
Algerine  purates,  or  the  turbulent 
sway  of  the  Sikh  soldiery. 

But  the  contagion  of  violence,  the 
ascendant  of  ambition,  the  lust  of 
rapine  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
armed  janissaries  of  Paris,  or  their 
delegates  the  Provisional  Gk>vemment. 
They  have  extended  to  other  countries : 
they  have  spread  to  other  states.  They 
have  infected  governments  as  well  as 
their  subjects;  they  have  disgraced 
the  throne  as  well  as  the  workshop. 
Wherever  a  revolution  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  liberal  governments  have 
been  installed,  there  a  system  of 
foreign  aggression  has  instantly  com- 
menced. The  first  thing  which  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Piedmont 
did,  was  to  invade  Lombardy,  and 
drive  the  Austrian  armies  beyond  the 
Po ;  the  first  exploit  of  constitutional 
Prussia,  to  pour  into  Sleswig  to 
spoliate  Denmark.  Open  prepara- 
tions for  revolutionising  Lithuania  are 
made  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen. 
A  war  has  already  commenced  on  the 
Po  and  the  Elbe;  it  is  imminent 
on  the  Vistula.  Lamartine's  reply 
to  the  Italian  deputation  proves 
that  France  is  prepared,  on  the 
least  reverse  to  the  Sardinian 
arms,  to  throw  her  sword  into  the 
scale ;  his  conduct  in  permitting  an 
armed  rabble  to  set  out  from  Paris 
to  invade  Belgium,  and  another  finom 
Lyons  to  revolutionise  Savoy,  that 
the  extension  of  the  frontier  of  France 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  is  still  the 
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&T«iiiJ«e  pp^wt  of  the  fnnA  k- 
pabtte.  If  he  dr  cliwin  te  d»  w>,  ^e 
armed  prataiiaiift  (tf  Pans  wiii  soon 
fold  MM^lMr  foieign  minister  iHia 
Fmea  )h»  600,000  men  is  azms : 
Austria  500,000 :  150,000  RassiaM 
wiU  BOOH  be  <m  the  Yistala.  Hardlj 
was  attemd  Mr  Gobdea's  memorable 
prophecy  of  the  ai^proach  of  a  paoiic 
miUeanimD,  aad  a  uniyeiaal  taiaiag 
of  avecds  iaito  fyJiwing-jeaaieB,  when 
the  dogs  of  war  were  let  sli^  in  every 
goarter  of  Eorope.  Hardij  was  M. 
LasMurtm^s  hyaui  of  '' liboty,  eqaa- 
li^,  fraternity,"  ehaated,  whn  the 
reiga  ei  intenud  spoliation  aaal  ex- 
ternal yiolenee  commeaoed  in  France, 
and  rapidly  extended  as  far  as  its  in- 
flnence  was  felt  throoghont  the  world. 

^^  And  tUs,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
The  reign  of  iajastiGe  is  not  eternal : 
it  defieats  itsdf  by  its  own  excesses : 
the  aYoaging  angel  is  fouid  in  tiie 
himkan  heart  In  the  darkest  days  of 
hnmanity,  this  great  law  of  natne  is 
nneeasingly  aoting,  and  prqMring  in 
fiHenee  the  renoYati<»i  of  the  worid. 
It  will  bring  about  the  downftOl  of 
the  prntorian  bands  who  now  nde 
France,  as  it  brought  about  the  OYer- 
throw  of  Bc^Mspierre,  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  leyoliitieBary  tem- 
pest which  is  now  sweeping  over 
JSnrope  cannot  Icmg  continae.  The 
good  senee  of  men  will  reassome  its 
away  after  having  Tiokntiy  reeled  : 
the  feelings  of  religion  aad  morality 
will  come  ap  to  the  rescae  of  the  best 
interests  of  hnmanity :  the  generoos 
will  yet  combat  the  selfish  fedings : 
the  spirit  of  heayen  will  rise  ap 
against  that  of  heU./  It  is  in  the  eter- 
nal warfare  between  these  opposite 
princq^les,  that  the  true  secret  of 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  is  to  be 
iband:  in  the  alternate  trinmph  of 
the  oae  and  the  other,  that  the  dear- 
est demonstration  is  to  be  discerned 
of  the  perpetual  straggle  between  the 
noble  aad  generous  aad  selfish  aad 
corrupt  desires  which  te  erer  actuate 
the  heart  of  man. 

^^  To  rouse  effort  by  the  language  of 
Thtue,"  says  Mr  Alison,  '^  and  duect 
it  to  the  purposes  of  vice,  Is  the  great 
artofrevolBtion."  What  a  comment- 
ary on  these  words  haTt  recoit  erents 
afforded !  Judging  by  the  language  of 
the  revolutionistB,  they  are  ai^iels  de- 
Bcended  upon  earth.     Nothing  but 


htlibef^^etaality,! 

Afltnoa  appean  to 
retaned  to tiba world:  Hm  Mob 
the  kid  hare  lain  down 
Jaatioe  aad  Men^  haye 
other.    Judging  1^  tWr 
more  dangerotts  set  of 
obtaiMi  thedireedan  of 
£uia :  joatace  waa  never 
lesdyaet  atnoaght 
beryneyer  more  opei^y 
by  power.    Their  irtmle 
been  one  aainternipted  im 
priyale  rights; 
Mmnded  on  oontinoal  tribata  to  flm 
selfiA  desire  of  indiyidaal  aopnaia 
BMftt  amoag  their  foUowen.    We 
not  ascribe  thai  depteaUe  con< 
between  words  and  aoliona  lo  wmj 
caliar  profligacy  or  want  of 
in  the  Proyiakmal  Gov emmenl. 
of  timm  are  men  of  powerM 
or  fine  geaias;  all,  w«  heiioyc, 
sincere  mid  w^-meaniai^  mea. 
'' Heil  is  payed  with  good  intcnftieM.' 


They  are  pndmd  on  by  m 

crowd  in  their  rear,  whom  thoy 

alike  unable  to  restrain  or  to  feed. 

Tk^are  fanatics,  aad  fiuaatkasaf  the 

moat  dangerooB   kind — deyoat   be- 

lieycn  in  human  perfectabili^,  creda- 

lous  assertota  of  the  aatarai  ~ 

cencec^maa.  Theiiee  their 

error — thence  the 

haye  brought  apon  the 

the  incalculable   importance  of  the 


great' 

tice  of  these  prindplea  which  k  m>w 

takmg  place  upon  the  earth. 

To  giye  one  instance,  amoni^  Ba^Tr 
of  the  way  in  which  theaa  r^genera- 
tore  of  society  proceed  to  spoliate 
their  neighbours,  it  ia  inatnietiye  to 
refer  to  the  prepoaab  officially  pro- 
malgated  by  the  Froyieionai  Goyen- 
ment,  hi  their  interyiew  with  the 
railway  proprietors  of  France,  whom, 
by  one  sweeping  act,  it  waa  propoaed 
to  ''  obmfHf'*  into  the  atate.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  stated  thalit 
was  prc^NMod  to  ^^  pvrehaae''  tha 
shares  of  the  proprietore ;  and  the 
word ''  purchase"  sounded  w^tmd 
was  doobtlesa  a  bafaa  to  many  a  faa- 
kmg  heart,  expecting  unqualified  can* 
fiacation.  But  he  soon  ryplained 
what  aort  of  "  porchaae"  it  was 
which  was  in  contemplation.  He  said 
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that  it  IMS  tiM  iataHkQ  tf  Goreai- 
aMMi  to  ''  «l»Ofi» "  all  ^he  nilwmj 
BluunB  Ifcwghowt  Fraaee;  to  take 
tke  shares  aS  the  earreni  pniM  m  Ae 
aiarAeli  a&d  j^ire  the  pitsprietofs  not 
monej  bat  roilef ,  or  public  secoritifeS} 
to  the  same  amount  I  That  is,  haying 
iiisti  bjr  meaas  of  the   revolntionf 
lowered  the  cnrreat  valae  of  railway 
atock  to  a  twentieth,  or,  in  some  cases, 
afiftietii  part  of  what  it  was  preyioas 
to  that  ooBTalsioii,  ther  next  proceed 
to  mtimaM  U  m  that  depreciated  va- 
Ine,  aadthen  pay  the  mhappy  holders, 
not  n  cash,  bat  in  GoTemmeRt  seen- 
xttaes,  thensehres  lowered  to  a  tiurd  of 
their  value,  and  perhaps  ere  long  worth 
nothiQg.    A  more  shameful  instance 
of  spoliation,  yelled  under  the  fine 
namiw  of  ^^  absorptiMi,"  ceatraSsa- 
tioo,  SEBd  the  lUce,  Beyer  was  heard  of ; 
but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had 
two  ceactasiye  arguments  to  addaoe 
antbesabfect.    Some  of  the  railway 
lines  at  loMt  wvre  *^  paying  coneems,*' 
and  the  republic  must  haye  coA ;  and 
an  of  them  afforded  woric  for  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  Cioyemment  must 
find  employment  for  the  unemployed. 
To  such  a  length  haye  these  com- 
mniuit  and  socialist  projects  pro- 
ceeded in  Paris,  that  a  great  effort  of 
an  the  holdtfs  of  property  was  deemed 
mdiapensahie  to  arrest  them.    The 
effort  was  made  on  Moadi^,  17th 
April ;  bat  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  dreaded  evilB  or  the  boasted  de- 
monstration were  most  perilous,  or 
most  descriptiye  of  the  present  social 
condition  of  the  French  capitaL   Was 
it  by  argument  in  the  puUic  journals, 
or  1^  inflnenring  the  electors  for  the 
i4)proaching  Ainembly,  or  eyen  by 
discossion  at  the  Glnbe,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Jaeobina  and  the  Cordeliers, 
that  the  thing  was  done  ?    Quito  the 
reyerse :  it  was  effected  by  a  demon- 
stration of  pkjf$iml  tireigih.    They 
took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Chartists — ^they  copied  the  processions 
of  the  Janissaries  in  the  Atmeidan  of 
Constantinople.  The  National  Guard, 
two    hundred   and   twtmty   thousand 
Mtram§^  mustered  on  the   streets   of 
Paris:  they  shouted  out,  ^^  A  has  les 
Connanistes ! "  ^ ''  A  has  Blanqui ! " 
— ^yiyeleGoayemementPreyisoirel" 
and  the  Parisians  fiattered  themsdyes 
the  thingwas  done.  Is  not  the  remedy 
wone  than  the  disease  ?  What  were 
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ifteen  thoosaid  unanned  workmen 
spouting  foddist  speedies  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  to  200,000  armed 
National  Gruards,  dictating  thdr  com- 
mands aHke  to  ^e  Proyisional  Goy- 
emment  and  the  National  Assembly! 
Was  oyer  a  capitsl  handed  oyer  to 
such  alnsty  band  of  metropolitan  janis- 
saries ?  What  diance  is  there  oi  free- 
dom of  deliberation  in  the  fature  As- 
sembly in  presence  of  sneh  temidabie 
qpectatorBia  the  gatteriea?  Already 
M.  Ledrn  Rolfin  is  caleolatiBg  on 
tiieir  ascendancy.  Like  all  persons 
engaged  in  a  successful  insnirection — 
in  otherwords,  who  haye  beenguH^of 
treason — he  is  haunted  by  a  continual, 
and  in  the  circumstances  ridiculous, 
dreadofacounter-reyolution;  and  in 
his  circular  of  15th  AgxH,  he  openly 
ayows  the  principle  that  Paris  is  the 
soulofFrsnoe;  thatitistheadyanced 
guard  df  Freedom^  not  lor  itself  atone, 
but  the  wh^e  earth ;  and  that  the 
departmentsmustnot  think  of  gainsay- 
ing the  will  of  their  soyereign  leaders, 
or  making  the  cause  retromde,  in 
which  an  nations  are  finally  to  be 
blesaed. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinaiy 
demonstration,  giyen  in  the  Paris 
c(MTespottdeaoe  of  the  TimeM  [of  19th 
April,  is  so  characteristic  and  graphic^ 
that  we  cannot  forbear  the  satisflirtion 
of  laying  it  before  our  readers.  It 
reeidls  the  preludes  to  the  worst  days 
of  the  first  Reyolntion. 

**  Erer  since  the  appearmnoe  of  this  hold 
defiance  to  the  moderate  majority  in  the 
Proyisional  Groremment,  and  its  annoonee- 
ment  that  '  the  gauntlet  was  thrown 
down — the  death-stmggle  was  at  hand/ 
the  city  has  naturally  heen  in  a  state  of 
Bttbdned  fennent.  Varions  reports,  some 
of  the  most  extraTagant  kind^  were  circii- 
lated  from  month  to  month.  It  was  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
GoTemment  intended  retreating  to  the 
Tnileries,  and  fortifymg  their  position- 
that  a  collision  between  the  Tiolent  and 
moderate  parties  was  imminent — ^that  the 
Ultras,  led  by  Blanqui,  were  to  profit  by 
a  new  manifestation  in  favour  of  a  farther 
delay  in  the  general  elections,  and  against 
the  admission  of  the  military  into  the 
city  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  fra- 
ternisation feUf  in  order  to  npset  the 
moderate  party  in  the  €rOTermnent ;  in 
fine,  that  Ledrn  RoUin,  with  two  or  three 
of  his  colleagues,  was  instigating,  aiding, 
and  abetting  Blanqui  in  this  morement 
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to  get  rid  of  that  majority  of  his  other 
oolleagaes  that  thwarted   his   designs. 
Whateyer  the  truth  of  all  these  rumours, 
the  alarm  was  general.    It  soon  became 
generally  known  that  a  monster  meeting 
of  the  working  classes  was  to  be  held  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  Sunday,  and 
that  Messrs  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  in- 
stigated, it  was  said,  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  had  couToked  this  assembly. 
The  Ultra  party,  it  was  added,  designed 
to  make  use  of  this  manifestation  in  order 
toforward  the  schemes  already  mentioned. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  on  Sunday 
morning.    In  the  Champ^de  Mars,  a  little 
after  noon,  the  scene  was  certainly  an 
exciting  one.    Delegates  of  all  the  trades 
and  goilds  of  Paris  were  assembled,  to 
the    number   of   nearly    100,000   men. 
Banners  were  waring  in  all  directions, 
and  the  fermenting  crowd  filled  about  a 
third  of  the  yast  space  of  the  plain.     It 
was  with  difficulty  that  an  explanation 
could  be  obtained  of  the  real  object  of  the 
meeting.    Its  ostensible  object,  howerer, 
appealed  to  be  the  election  from  among 
the  working  classes  of  fourteen  officers 
for  the  staff  of  the  National  Guard  ;  al- 
though other  motives,  such  as  the  choice 
of  candidates  among  them  for  the  general 
elections,  and  yarious  deputations  to  the 
Goyemment  upon  yarious  matters  con- 
nected with  the  endless  organisation  of 
work,  were  also  put  forward.    There  is 
eyery  reason  to  belieye  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  meeting  had  in  reality  no 
other  object  in  view,  and  that  the  other 
secret  intrigues  fbmented  by  the  Blanqni 
party  were  confined,  at  all  eyents,  to  but 
a  chosen  few.     About  two  o'clock  the 
monster  procession  began  to  moye  to- 
wards the  Hotel  de  VlUe.     Along  the 
outer  bouleyards,  along  the  esplanade  of 
the  Inyalides,  oyer  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  along  the  quays,  it  moyed  on, 
like  a  huge  serpent,  bristling  with  tri- 
coloured  banners.    The  head  of  the  mon- 
ster appeared  to  have  nearly  reached  its 
destination  before  the  tail  had  fully  left 
the  Champ  de  Mars.    In  passing  through 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  I  found  the 
rapptl  beating  in  eyery  street ;  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  hurrying  to  their 
places  of  meeting,  colunms  were  marching 
forward ;  in  every  mouth  was  the  cry 
that  the  Provisional  Grovemment  was  in 
danger  from  the  anarckitU  of  the  Ultra 
party. 

On  reaching  the  quays,  I  found  every 
thing  in  a  state  of  revolution.  They  were 
already  lined,  literally  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  files  of  the  National  Guards ; 
other  battalions  were  advancing  towards 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  ;  the  legions  of  the 
Garde  MobiU  were  hurrying  in  the  same 


direction, aad  seeoMd, mm  hi  ml  eoold 
judge^  animated  by  the  aune  spirit  of  ra- 
sistanoe  as  the  National  Gnania  to  tli* 
supposed  couthde-maim  ezpeetad  to  b9 
directed  against  the  mi^'ority  of  tbe  6aT« 
emment.    It  was  vrith  difficoUy  that  the 
advancing  legions  could  proceed  aloof 
with  the  monster  procession,  which  seem 
ed  surprised  and  stupified  by  the  foroe 
displayed.    Thousands  upon  thoosaiidB  of 
spectators  crowded  the  long  thofoogh&rs 
also,  all  endeavouring  to  push  oa  to  tho 
scene  of  action.    I  reached  at  laal  tko 
Place  de  THotel  de  Yille  ;  it 
a  very  sea  of  bayonets  ;  a 
only  was  left  for  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
cession.   The  force  of  the  armed  eitiKno 
of  the  National  Guards  and  tho  Cr^rtU 
M<^€   made   certainly   a    tremendous 
show.     In  this  state  matters  remained 
upon  the  Place  for  about  four  hours,  dar- 
ing which  the  members  of  the  GoyenuBent 
were  employed  probably  in  locolying  Ibo 
delegates  of  the  monster  meeting  of  tha 
working  dasses.     From  time  to  ttase, 
however,  when  they  appeared  at   tte 
vrindows  of  the  old  bnihUng,  shoots  wno 
raised  by  the  Guards,  and  the  cap%  hats^ 
shakos,  k^pys,  and  all  the  other  variations 
of  eoijkre,  that  suddenly  burst  up,  like  a 
forest,  into  the  air  upon  every  bayonet 
point,  had  a  most  mngnlar  el^ct.    This 
was  repeated  continually.     During  the 
whole  of  this  long  scene,  in  whid  sncli 
of  the  armed  force  as  filled  the  Plaeo  kept 
its  position,  the  liMment  among  tbe 
rounding  crowd  was  intoa 
homnuB  du  peuple  were  in  a  my  aogrj 
and  excited  state ;  they  dedared  that 
the  working  classes  were  insulted  by  this 
demonstration  of  the  National  Guards; 
that    the    National    Guards    were    the 
enemies  of  the  people ;  that  the  people 
must  rise  once  more  against  them,  fre. 
The  cry  against  the  Moderates  was  raised 
under  the  name  of  "  rracffonotrei"  aad 
"fafis  repuUUaiM ;"  the  eounter  ory  was 
^anarekie^  Mnd'^eomwimnUmt/*  Soveial 
times  the  angry  parties  amoi^  Iha  lyeota 
tors  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  hkomw, 
and  much  hustling  took  place.    Thia  slate 
of  things  remained  the  same  when  I  left 
the  Place  de  THotel  de  Yille  at  six 
o'clock.    In  addition  to  the  lines  of  Na- 
tional Guards   that  still   occupied  the 
quays,  battalions  after  battalions  of  the 
different  legions  were  still  pouring  along 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Yille  eyen  at  that 
hour.    The  advancing  columns  renebed 
through -the  Place  du  Ganonael  fitt*  wfam. 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.    They  were  hmyiog 
on  as  quickly  as  the  intenae  pioM  per- 
mitted them,  shouting  almost  onivoBsaUj, 
"Aboi  U$  AnarekitUi/*'  or  more  com- 
monly, for  that  was  the  real  rally ing  crft 
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**AhatUiCommuniite$I**  GenenlCoar- 
iais,  with  his  staff,  was  riding  np  and 
down  among  the  adrandng  nuiks,  declar- 
ing,  as  fiur  as  I  oould  hear,  that  the 
GoYenunent  was  no  longer  in  danger,  hut 
tiumking  ^em  for  this  demonstration  of 
their  desire  to  support  it.— Ttm««,  19th 
April. 

•  On  the  following  night,  (Monday 
17t)  attacks  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mnnists  on  the  Treasury,  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  and  several  other  posts ;  bat 
they  were  defeated  by  the  National 
Goard. 

It  thns  appears  that  the  Provisional 
Goyemment,  before  it  has  been  seven 
weeks  in  office,  is  already  passed  in 
the  career  of  revolation  by  a  force 
from  below  I  It  is  fain  to  summon  the 
National  Guard  for  its  protection,  and 
to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  proktaires 
wad  ouariers  from  the  Champ  de 
Man,  surrounded  not  by  the  love  of 
the  people,  but  the  bayonets  of  sixty 
thousand  National  Guards  grouped 
found  the  Hotel  de  VUle  I  Insuie  pro- 
jects of  communism,  and  the  division 
of  all  profits  among  the  workmen, 
without  leaving  any  thing  for  the 
profits  of  stock,  nave  made  such  pro- 
gress among  them,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Provisional  Government  is  accused 
of  imitating  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe,  because  they  do  not  forth- 
with  adopt  these  without  limitation, 
and  are  significantly  warned  to  avoid 
his  fate.  It  is  evident  that  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  dvilised  worid  is  wound 
up  with  aUowing  these  communist 
ideas  in  France  to  nm  their  course 
unmolested,  and  work  out  their  ap- 
propriate and  inevitable  fruits. 

We  anticipate  no  good  from  the 
revolution  in  Prussia.  We  are  well 
aware,  indeed,  of  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  that  gallant  people.  We 
know  that  her  mhabitants  are  the 
most  highly  educated  of  any  people  in 
Eoxope,  and  second  to  none  in  patri- 
otism and  q>irit.  Prussia  is  capable, 
in  good  time,  and  from  her  own  exer» 
turns,  of  working  out  the  elements  of 
constitutional  medom.  But  we  dis- 
trust all  revolutions  brought  about  by 
example.  Contagion  never  yet  spread 
the  spirit  of  r^  freedom:  foreign 
imitation  may  for  a  while  overthrow 
existing  gOYemments,  but  it  cannot 
establidi  new  ones  in  their  stead  on  a 
durable  foundation.    The  Republic  of 


Eienzi,  who,  according  to  the  fine 
expression  of  Madame  de  Stacjl,  ^'mis- 
took recollections  for  hopes,"  perished 
in  a  few  years  without  leaving  a 
wreck  behind.  Where  are  now  the 
Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Lignrian,  and 
Parthenopeian  Republics,  which  arose 
during  the  fervour  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution around  the  great  parent  Re- 
public? What  has  been  Uie  result  of 
the  revolutionary  mania  which  in 
1820  threw  downthe established gov-> 
emment  in  Piedmont,  Naples,  Spain, 
or  Portugal?  What  has  become  of 
the  Republics  of  South  America, 
which  borrowed  their  institutions 
from  the  French  or  Spanish  model? 
Has  any  one  of  these  countries  ob- 
tained real  freedom  in  consequence  of 
their  exertions  ?  Have  they  not  all, 
on  the  contrary,  suffered  dreadfully, 
and  in  nothing  so  much  as  their  ca- 
padty  for  liberty,  from  their  dBfects? 
Mas  not  capital  been  so  abridged,  in- 
dustry so  blighted,  security  so  endan- 
gered, violence  so  general,  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  been  postponed 
for  centuries,  if  not  rendered  entirely 
hopeless,  from  the  triumph  of  foreign 
imported  liberalism?  Whatever  it 
may  effect  elsewhere,  free'trade  in 
revolutions  does  nothing  but  evil  in 
society.  Nothing  but  what  is  of 
home  growth,  in  constitutions  at 
least,  can  succeed  there.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  make  the  tree  of 
liberty  prosper  even  where  it  is  indi- 
genous in  the  earth ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  transplanted  tree  of  liberty 
thriving  in  the  SOU  to  which  it  was 
transferred  ? 

Already  all  the  usual  and  well-known 
effects  of  successful  revolution  are  to  be 
seen  in  Berlin.  Extraragant  ideas 
among  the  woridngdasses, — ^visionsof 
unbounded  felicity  in  all.  Hopes  that 
can  never  be  realised,— expectations 
inconsistent  with  the  first  laws  of 
society.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos 
of  excitement,  transports,  and  chi- 
merical projects,  have  come  the  in- 
evitable attendants  on  such  an  assault 
on  the  established  interests  and  order 
of  society, — shaken  credit,  frequent 
bankruptcy,  diminished  employment, 
a  falling  revenue,  augmented  discon- 
tent, foreign  warfiure,  general  suffcr- 
S.  These  effects  follow  so  nniver- 
y  and  invariably  finom  the  triumph 
of  Revolution,  that  they  may  be  fairly 
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set  down  aa  its  iaeritahle  resnllaB. 
li  is  in  fthemidslaf  tUs  sens  of  daa- 
ger,  exeitenent^  ind  triboLation,  tkat 
Prnflsia,  whiMMt  the  least  previous 
]urepsntion  for  it,  is  to  jihaige  at 
ODoe  into  tmiveri&l  tujfra^  eqoal 
eled»ral  distrietSt  and  a  depsitj  for 
every  50,000  souls!  England,  with 
its  centimes  ctf  freedom,  cantiotis  ha- 
bits, realised  wealth,  and  opolent 
middle  classes,  conid  not  withstand 
s«eh  a  coBstitation.  The  abolitioa 
of  the  national  debt,  of  the  honse 
of  peers,  and  a  diTision  of  property, 
wonld  follow  from  tt  in  tiiiee  months. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  expeeted  from 
Prassia,  which,  so  fiur  from  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  freedom, 
is  not  yet  entered  with  the  craft  ? 

So  strange  and  sudden  has  been 
the  revolt  at  Vienna,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  of 
kuErtuig  effaetsw  The  frimeworfc  of 
sodety  there,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
the  ideas  prevaleat  among  them,  are 
essentiaUy  ariotocratic.  The  change 
m  the  government  was  entuely  & 
work  of  a  fow  thoasand  ardent  sta- 
dentsand  discontented bnrgfaers  in  the 
capitaL  There  is  no  material  snffer- 
ing  in  the  Austrian  provinces:  Char« 
tism  is  not  there,  as  here,  fimned  by 
tiie  misery  prodaced  by  free-trade 
and  a  eontraeted  carreacy.  In  these 
dicmooatancea,  it  Is  not  unlikely  that, 
after  the  first  blash  of  the  insomction 
is  over,  and  men  beffia  to  consider 
in  what  respeet  they  have  benefited 
'\yf  it,  there  win  be  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  return  to  the  former  govern- 
ment. Probably  a  few  concessions — 
as  of  a  national  Diet,  where  the  wants 
of  the  country  may  be  made  known 
by  a  majority,  still  composed  of  nobles 
and  landed  proprietora— will  satisfy 
the  general  wish.  Old  foelmgs  will 
revive,  old  ideas  retam,  old  habits 
retam  thebr  aKendancy ;  foreign  war- 
frupe  will  make  the  natienal  supersede 
the  social  passions.  It  will  be  with 
them  as  was  said  ef  the  first  French 
Bevoltttion  in  La  Yend^,— givmg 
privileges  to  the  people  is  like  casting 
water  on  a  higher  level— it  speedily 
finds  its  way  to  the  lower.  The  Be- 
volution  of  IdiSinYieBaawm  be— like 
thai  of  Jade  Cade  la  Sactaad,  or 
Bieaai  in  Italy,  and  all  sii^lar  move- 
ments in  coaatriea  net'prepaied  for 
themr-a  tanef  and  paiaM  effM  wMck 
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leavesnot  a  traeebehiad.  Bat  this 
mach  may  without  tiieteasl  hesilatiott 
be  predicted.  If  this  leiaia  to  dd 
foelings  and  habits  does  not  take 
place — ^and  Austria,  with  its  vanooa 
races,  provinces,  and  interests,  and 
accustomed  submission  to  authoti^, 
is  really  revolutionised,  its  power  wm 
be  annihilated,  its  proyiaccs  parti- 
ti<»ed,  its  people  enslaved,  ita  happi- 
ness destroyed,  aad  a  frital 
made  hi  the  great  Gemnaic 
wUeh  s^iarates  gwrnch 
from  Russian  Absolutism. 

What  a  eonlrast  to  the 
which  noiw  agitate  aad  have  ae  pn^ 
foondlyshakHitiM  Coatiaentii  statas 
does  the  aspeet  ef  Great  Bktein  at 
the  same  period  afford?  We,  Xa^ 
have  our  daagon:  we  Iwve  ear  Char- 
tists sad  oar  Bepealen:  the  wboia 
force  ef  levolation  la  tiiis 
of  iasai'iecthm  in  Umi 
oae,  hawe  been  direeled  to 
Of  ei'tuiu  the  eeastitatkm. 
seaabie  atleiapl,  toe^ 
at  a  tnae  ef  all  others 
give  it  saecess :  when  the 
mas  of  free-trade  hafi  paialyaad  in- 
dustry, and  of  a  gold  carrqscy  had 
shattered  it ;  when  baaknraecMB  to 
an  unheard  of  exteat  had  shai 
commerce  to  Its  centie,  aad 
exampled  namber  of  pcnona  la  afl 
the  maaufoctarhig  dlstileta  wen 
thrown  out  of  employoMat.  Tetevea 
in  liiese,  the  most  foivoaiable  ef  all 
circumstances  for  the  sneeess  eC  se- 
^titi<m,  wlten  real  and  irlde  apiead 
internal  saferhig  Is  aggravated  by 
vehement  exteraal  earfteiaeat,  how 
has  it  fored  with  the  revolatioalBts? 
Their  treasonable  designs  have  been 
evofy  where  met  with  calaa  lesola- 
tion  by  the  Government  aad  the  eooB- 
try ;  and  with  scans  aay  eihstai  ef 
Mood,  without  a  eoatest  whM  can  be 
dfgaffied  with  the  aame  of  lebeUiea, 
wiAonta|lriagleexeeatiott,'aB  yet  at 
least,'on  the  scaffold,  their  demgas 
have  been  lendered  abortive.  The 
Press  has  stood  aob^ftrward  en  tibls 
momentoas  crisis;  and  to  itoahilily 
and  truly  patriotic  ^ii^  the  defeat  of 
the  dfeaflbcted,  withoat  btoodshed,  is 
mainfy  to  be  ascribed.  &i|^aad  has 
showa  one  instance  at  least  ef  aa  CM- 

e  saved  by  the  aaheaght  kyal^of 
peepfts  aad  the  free  ""^        ^ 
ofhernesi.    The 
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a  ^loadid  eximple  of  ningfed  patriei- 
iamaad  finnneas:  and  Europe,  which 
expeetod  to  see  liie  treaaoH  of  the 
Chartiats  triamphaAt  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  another  repahlic  pro* 
claimed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thanes, 
was  aatoniahed  to  behold  their  beaated 
mattitadiw  shrink  fron  a  eontest  with 
aix  thousand  sohliers  siqpfiorted  by  an 
eqttal  uimber  of  pc^ee.  Bejtmd  all 
qoestioB,  it  was  tiw  glorioas  displaj 
of  paUic  qkirit  then  made  by  the 
auddle  aad  higher  ekaaaes,  who  came 
f<»ward  to  a  man  to  defend  the 
caaae  of  order,  whidi  paralysed  the 
aadadtiy   of  tiM  rarofaitioniatB,  and 
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Mtmiag  we  arise  hi  peaee  te  pnrsae  onr 
peeoefifi  eeeupattons.  May  we  not  add, 
with  huMllty*  that  te  tiM  Giver  tf  aU 
good  we  owe  the  hoaow  thai  the  metro- 
polls  of  England  has  won,  in  aetioig  to 
the  world  an  example  of  a  peaoefol  tIo- 
torj  over  the  worst  spirit  of  rebellion^ 
encouraged  by  the  triumph  of  rebellion  in 
almost  every  other  capital  of  Europe. 
YeSy  it  is  to  Him,  and  to  the  teaching  of 
His  word,  the  glory  is  doe. 

We  have  told  the  BVHtber  of  GlarfMff  ; 
new  what  was  tiie  amber  of  moMrf 
c^aftaUM?— Twehnadredtheasaad;  the 
Mormmg  CSkrssMls  says*  we  believe  tealy, 
two  hondred  and  iAy  thonMad — ^ao 
sickly  spectres,  like  these  whose  perverse 


«<^«aJ  ^Lk  ^1^^^  A^»k  ¥V,^  iI^ZZv..  ^  activity  summoned  them  flfom  their  usaal 
?!!?L^'  ^^ faw  the honowof  avocations, but  the  mefOoocI  of  the  me- 
hopekas  indeed,  bat  m  any  erenl  ' 

disaatrena^  dYil  warfare. 

The  fbttowing  obaerratioBa 


by  a 
dintiagaiwhed  joamai,  long  known  for 
its  aUe  and  intrepid  dd»nee  of  the 
caaae  of  religkm  and  order,  pat  this 
Bfimorahle  eipwi  ia  its  traa  %ht : — 

"The  d09&iA  pf  AprUy  in  the  year 
1M8^  baa  arrived,  and  the  United  King- 
deaa  Is  still  a  siojiareiby.  The  day,  the 
great  day^  which  vras  te  sevolatieaise  the 
■atifls  and  te  estaUish  a  repnblie  en  the 
Freaah  asodiri,  hss  passed  over,  and  we 
find  ao  change.  Ths  Parlisjaent  rits  at 
its  ease  as  heretofore  ;  the  ooarts  of  law 
Administer  justice  as  heretofore;  snd  the 
ofllcers  of  the  executive  are  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Government  without 
Bolestation.  AH  other  business^  too^  is 
preeeeding  in  its  ordinary  course. 

^A  b^ler  means  of  estimating  the 
stieagth  of  the  Chartists  than  has  yet 
been  aflhcdsd,  was  afforded  by  the  exhibi- 
tion yesterday  oa  Kensington  Ooounoa. 
The  ive  attlUsM  and  a  half  mastered 
1(MM>0,  or,  to  take  the  hi|^est  estimate, 
15,000.  It  SMy  be  said  that  these  were 
the  Chartists  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  though  we  have  shown 
Chat  this  is  not  the  fact,  let  it  (be  so,— 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  comprise  a 
population  of  two  millions,  giving  five 
baadied  ^ssand  men  of  military  age. 
Oftees,tbeB,but  15,000  at  most— we 
say  but  10,000  are  Chartists :  1  •»  500 
UMonim^  to  oarMfiBMite,!  ia  about  890 
aeeerding  te  the  higher  sstiauUe  ef  the 
nunber  ea  tha  soauaoa. 
^  "  Let  as  aew  tnm  to  the  mere  pisaaiag 
side  of  yesterday's  proceedings  ;  and  let 
us,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledge  the 
true  fountain  of  domestic  peace,  and  of 
every    other   blessing  —  ^Unlbss   the 

Loa]>  KXBPBTH  IHS  aTT,  THX  WATCHMAN 
WAKBTH  BST  IN  VAIM.'       Ts  the  bOUBty  Sf 

Dirine  Proridenoe  we  owe  it,  that  this 


tropolis,  from  the  high-spirited  nobUity 
and  gentry  downvrard,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  society,  to  the  strong-armed 
artiMU,  and  the  robust  drayman  or  coal- 
whtpper.  Yes,  the  special  eoastables  en- 
rolled yesterday  pteseated  a  body  ibr 
spirit,  stiength,  and  nnaber,  aet  te  be 
matched,  eat  ef  Great  Britam,  oa  the 
ihoe  of  the  esrth.  Hew  truly  did  we  say 
a  few  weeks  sgo,  that  evwry  Sunday 
saw  aieekly  kaecling  in  the  elurehes  it 
the  metropolis  a  body  of  men  that  oonld 
langh  to  scorn  the  assault  of  anv  enemy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  could  by  possi- 
bility be  brought  to  confront  them.  These 
SMB  look  for  spirit^  and  strength^  and 
sairty  in  the  right  quarter,  and  mey  ^iem- 
$el9e»  yesterday  exhibited  the  proof. 

''The  Buliiary  preparations  ef  tiie  Gev- 
enuaeat  were  prudent,  as  proridiag 
agadast  the  danger  of  local  sneeess  sa  the 
part  of  the  enemies  of  ecder,  bat  it  is 
plain  that  they  did  not  operate  by  terror, 
for  a  soldier  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  it  was. 
ths  lUtU  ttafof  the  qhseial  eomUtbU  that 
quelled  sedition,  and  it  is  right  that  this 
diould  be  known  to  all  our  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  to  domestic  traitors,  as  proof 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  firmly  united'in  defence  of  tiieir 
OQastitutisa."<-iSi(<iMlar«l,  AprU  IL 

That  the  Chartists  frilly  expected  a 
BeTohition  to  be  effected  in  Londoa 
that  day  is  dedsiydy  proved  by  their 
conduct  in  the  provinces.    At  Glas- 
gow, a  placard  appeared,  headed 
'^Thkeatbned 
"  RKTOLunow  IN  London  ;  ^ 
and  invited  tiie  people  to  be  ready  to 
come  out  by  their  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  the  moment  farther  in- 
telligence was  received.     The  "ab- 
sorption" of  the  Electric  Telegraph  by 
Gofeaamsnt  was  a  aad  blow  to  them, 
for  it  left  them  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 
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It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  t}ie 
moral  guilt  of  the  moyement  thus 
happily  defeated  by  the  firmness  of 
the  Government  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  people. 
Sitaated  as  the  Continent  now  is — 
with  capital  destroyed  and  credit 
mined  in  France ;  war  inuninent,  and 
commerce  paralysed  in  Grermany; 
and  hostilities  actually  raging  in 
Italy,  it  is  evident  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  secure  of  internal  tranquillity, 
may  again,  as  during  the  war,  be- 
come the  workshop  and  emporium  of 
the  worid.  Secure  within  her  sea- 
girt shores,  protected  alike  by  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  her  past  renown 
and  present  spirit,  she  has  advantages 
during  such  a  strife  which  no  other 
country  possesses,  provided  she  does 
not  throw  them  away  by  her  own  in- 
sanity. But  this  the  proceedings  of 
the  Chartists  and  Repealers  are  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  do.  Had  the 
London  demonstration  turned  out 
successful,  these  prospects  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  credit  destroyed 
here  as  it  has  been  in  France,  and  the 
misery  of  the  people  augmented  to 
a  degree  never,  perhaps,  before  wit- 
nessed in  modem  Europe.  Every 
Chartist  meeting,  by  prolonging  the 
period  of  distrust,  by  checking  the 
retum  of  confidence,  by  preventing 
the  outlay  of  capital,  postpones  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  by  a  certain 
period.  As  long  as  they  continue, 
trade  never  can  revive,  industry  must 
continue  to  languish,  poverty  to  in- 
crease, suffering  to  be  prolonged, 
woe  to  be  augmented.  Wnat, 
then,  is  the  guilt  of  those  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  or  to 
gratify  a  senseless  vanity,  prolong  an 
agitation  fraught  with  such  disastrous 
consequences — ^retain  the  people,  in 
whom  they  profess  to  bemterested, 
steeped  in  such  miseiy — and  avert, 
when  about  to  set  in,  the  returning 
flood  of  prosperity  to  their  country  ? 

The  French  journalists,  in  the  in- 
terest of  revolution,  are  loud  in  their 
condenmation  of  the  apathy,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  on  this  occasion,  and  ex- 
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press  their  astonishment  thai  tbe 
Chartists,  for  some  reason  they  can- 
not understand,  shrank  from  a  contest 
with  the  Government,  under  ctrcom- 
stances  whidi  gave  them,  as  they 
think,  every  prospect  ai  snooesa.  We 
wUl  tell  them  the  reason — ^which  is  not 
the  leas  trae,  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  their  yamty :  The 
English  are  major  and  they  are  ninor ; 
the  English  are  men  and  tbej  are 
schoolboys.  We,  too,  have  had  cor 
dreams  of.  communism,  bat  they  were 
brought  forward  by  Jack  Cade  in  the 
days  of  Richard  U. ;  we,  too,  have 
indulged  in  sodal  aspirations,  bat  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Fifth-Mon- 
archy Men,  and  they  ended  in  the 
despotism  of  CromwelL  It  is  ray 
well  for  schoolbovs  and  javenOe  aca- 
demidans  to  indulge  in  extravagant 
freaks  suited  to  their  years ;  bnt  they 
do  not  become  bearded  veterans. 
When  England  became  a  man,  she 
put  away  childish  things.  France,  by 
the  spoliations  and  destmctioa  of  the 
flrst  Kevolution,  has  lost  the  elements 
of  freedom.  Bnt  Grermany  yet  pos- 
sesses them;  and  if  she  does  not  abuse 
her  advantages,  in  two  hundred  years 
she  may  possess  the  mingled  freedom 
and  stabihty  which  now  constitnte  at 
once  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Eng- 
land. It  requires  that  time  to  be  fiee 
of  the  craft  of  liberty;  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  freedom  any  more  than 
geometry.  England  has  preceded  other 
nations  by  two  centuries  in  this  glori- 
ous path ;  it  would  ill  suit  the  maaten 
to  recede,  and  imitate  the  fbnies  of 
such  as  are  only  becoming  ^ros  in 
the  attempt  to  follow  it  Thoee  wiio 
have  long  ago  reached  the  sommit, 
and  know  with  what  difficnltj  it  was 
attained,  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
young  aspirants  who  invite  them  to 
descend  and  renew  the  toil  of  the 
ascent.  Those  who  have  spiead 
political  power  with  safety  over  a 
million  of  padflc  electors  diffoaedover 
a  whole  empire,  have  no  oceaaon  to 
imitate  the  example  of  thoae  who 
would  establish  despotic  power  in  tibe 
hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  anned 
Janissaries  of  a  dng^e  capitaL 
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HOW  TO  DISABM  THE  CHABTI6TS. 


The  tempest  which  has  lately  pass- 
ed over  the  moral  world  has  begun  to 
subside, — ^we  no  longer  hear  of  empii*es 
revolntionised,  monarchies  oyertomed, 
by  every  post.  The  states  which 
were  to  be  prostrated  by  the  bla^t 
have  already  fallen ;  those  which  have 
withstood  the  shock,  like  a  cannon 
which  has  borne  a  doable-shotted  dis- 
charge, are  only  the  more  firm  from 
having  escaped  uninjured  from  such  a 
trial.  France  has  been  utterly  revo- 
lutionised: Prussia,  to  all  appearance, 
scarcely  less  thoroughly  convulsed: 
Italy  has  been  thrown  into  transports : 
the  smaller  states  of  Grermany  have, 
more  or  less,  become  republican :  Aus- 
tria has  been  violently  shaken  :  the 
seeds  of  another  bootless  democratic 
convulsion  sown  in  Poland.  This  is 
enough  for  three  months.  Even  M. 
Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  could 
scarcely,  in  their  wildest  imaginations, 
have  figured  a  more  rapid  consumma- 
tion of  their  wishes.  But  other  states 
have  stood  firm.  England,  the  first- 
bom  of  freedom,  has  shown  herself 
worthy  of  her  glorious  inheritance :  — 
she  has  repeUed  tyranny  in  the  form 
of  democracy,  as  she  has  repelled 
tyranny  in  the  hands  of  kings.  Russia 
is  yet  unshaken; — her  people  have 
ren>onded  to  the  call  of  the  Czar, 
ana  are  preparing  on  the  Vistula 
for  a  crusade  into  western  Europe. 
Belgium,  contrary  to  idl  expectation, 
has  withstood  the  tempter;  the  hordes 
sent  down  from  Paris  to  cany  deso- 
lation into  its  beautiful  plains  have 
been  repelled  with  disgrace.  Den- 
mark has  boldly  thrown  down  the 
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gauntlet  to  revolutionised  and  spoli- 
ating Prussia,  and  is  striving  to  main- 
tain its  comparatively  inconsiderable 
dominions  against  its  gigantic  aggres- 
sor; and  even  the  rickety  and  half- 
revolutionised  monarchy  of  Spain  has 
survived  the  shock,  and  the  streets 
of  Madrid  have  witnessed  the  over- 
throw of  a  power  which  the  arms  of 
France  proved  unable  to  combat. 

The  worst,  therefore,  is  over,  con- 
sidering the  convulsion  as  one  affect- 
ing the  internal  government  and  social 
concerns  of  nations.  The  wild-beast 
has  made  his  spring :  he  has  cruelly 
lacerated  some  of  the  party,  but  many 
have  repelled  his  claws,  and  against 
others  he  has  missed  his  blow.  But, 
even  more  than  that,  we  derive  conso- 
lation from  this  reflection,  that  the  force 
of  the  cosmopolitan  and  general  trans- 
ports has  been  weakened,  and  they  are 
rapidly  turning  into  their  ordinary 
and  comparatively  regulated  evils  of 
war,  conquest,  and  military  devas- 
tation. The  polyglot  fervour,  for  the 
present  at  least,  is  stilled :  the  national 
are  fast  resuming  the  ascendency  over 
the  social  passions.  Prussia  is  at 
openr  war  with  Deimiark,  in  the 
hope  of  wresting  from  it  the  Grerman- 
possessionsof  theDanish  crown:  Pied- 
mont, Tuscany,  and  Lombardy  are 
combating  Austria  on  the  Adige: 
Naples  has  declared  war  against  Sicily, 
andRussia  is  only  waiting  till  its  gigan- 
tic strength  is  collected  in  Poland  to 
crush  the  efforts  of  revolution  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Duchy 
of  Posen.  Thus  revolution  is  lead- 
ing every  where  to  its  natural  and  bft 
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predicted  result  of  universal  hostility. 
!rhe  robbery  of  the  wealc  by  the  strong, 
as  in  a  nation  where  the  authority  of 
law  is  at  an  end,  has  become  general. 
Spoliation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nation  is  rising  up  against  nation  — 
I>eople  against  people;  civil  war  has 
already  broken  out  in  many  parts  of 
France— in  others  it  is  threatened  : 
Fans  is  openly  preparing  for  the  cob- 
flict :  and  the  reign  of  liberty,  equa- 
lity, Bndfratemity  in  France  is,  to  all 
appearance,  about  to  deluge  the  worid 
with  a.  stream  of  blood ;  second,  per^ 
haps,  only  to  that  which  followed  and. 
punished  the  first  revolution. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  speak 
lightly  of  the  calamitieB  which  soeh 
genend  warfare  must  bring  in  its 
train.  None  baow  them  better^  or 
deplore  them  more  deeply  than  our- 
Bfilvea.  But  they  are  light  in  compa- 
rison of  the  evils  of  successful  revoln* 
tion.  War,  even  in  its  bloodiest 
fonn,  is  under  some  control;  it  is 
coodooted  aoerading  to  fixed  usages^ 
and  by  men  sulgect  to  disdpyne. 
But  revolutions  have  no  customs: 
happily  they  have  not  been  so  fire*^ 
quent  in  hutory  aa  to  have  indnoed 
any  consuetudinary  usage.  They  are 
subject  to  no  discipline ;  tiie  prindple 
on  whidi  they  proceed  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  authority.  They  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  destruction  of  all  those 
barriers  which  experience  had  erocted, 
and  found  necessary  to  restrain  vice^s 
baaefol  influence.  If  they  bear  any 
resemblance  to  war,  il  is  to  the 
universal  burstof  passion  whichfoUows 
the  stoming  of  a  fortress  or  aaek  of 
a  city.  The  murder,  r^pie,  and  con- 
flagration which  then  invariably  en- 
sue, are  but  faint  unages  of  the  wide* 
lE^read  ruin  which  never  fails  to  feHow 
even  the  least  bloody  suceesafiiil  ravo- 
luti<m.  The  evils  of  pilli^{e»  massacre, 
or  stoim  affact  only  tlM  immediate 
sufierers  under  the  soldiers'  violence: 
even  the  dread  of  launder  by  a  victo- 
rious host  extends  onl^  as  far  as  the 
ann  of  the  marauder  can  reach.  But 
the  shock  to  credit,  the  destmcticin  of 
capital,  the  wasting  of  industry  by  a 
snccessfol  revolution,  arecon&iedtOBO 
such  limits ;  it  devastates  like  a  con- 
flagration every  thing  within  itfr  reach, 
and  spreads  its  bandol  influence  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  civilised 
TTorid.    There  are  ft w  operatives  in 


Britain  who  are  not  sufibring  at  this 
moment  under  the  effects  of  the 
French  revolution.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  war  which,  in  two  months,  de- 
stroyed two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  a 
nation,  and  subjected  thirty -four 
millions  of  men  to  the  despotiam  of 
twohundred.thousand  armedjamsariea 
in  the  C4^>ital,  as  the  leoent  rev<4a- 
tk>n  has  done  in  France  ? 

Delivered  by  the  firmness  of  our 
government,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
people — by  the  wisdom  which  oea- 
tnries  of  fieedom  has  diAned,  aad  the 
habits  which  wide-spread  and  long- 
contmued  prosperity  have  rendered 
general— from  the  immediate'daBgen 
of  a  similar  oottvulsion,  it  well  beooiiea 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  breathing 
time  thus  affi>rded,  to  ^nfffHf  hew 
we  may  lessen  the  danger  in  fntoe 
timest  and  remove  these  causes  which 
rendered  it  serious  in  the  eriaia  throm^ 
whidi  we  have  passed.      It  Is  In 
vain  to  conceal  that  the  dangier  was 
very  great.     For  the  flbrst  time  ler  a. 
hundred  and  sixty  yeara,  BevDluliwi 
wa&ed  our  streets;  a  large  poitioft 
of    our    TTiMinfBff*"^"g    pryTiTaiiiffl 
looked  only  fbr  the  tSegrspli  ftosa 
London  on  the  lOth.  April  t»  eoat- 
mencethewoikofinsoixeedaB.  That 
such  insane   attempta  would    have 
been  defeated  is  indeed  osrtaiii;  fast 
what  unntteraUe  misery  to  tiie  pei^ 
sons    esmed   in  than,    and  the 
whole  indnstriona  pojwilatioii  in  the 
realai,  awaited  the  sncoeoiM  issos  of 
tressoB,  even  fbr  a  luief  period,  and 
inasin^ecity?  If Glaj^whsdheea 
three  &ya  in  the  hands  of  tte  mob 
after  the  6th  March;  ifaporCiQAefeB 
of  London  had  remained  In  the  pos- 
sessicm  of  the  Chartists  on  the  sigfal 
of  the  10th  April;  if  DuhiuL  hadbe- 
eome  tiie  theatre  of  a  seosBd  reheDion 
on  the  17th  March,  and  SsckriDe 
Street  had  witnessed  the  throwing  of 
rodDBts  and  storming  of  bairicadfls,  ss 
Elbosuf  andBouenhave  lately  doBe, 
who  can  estimate  the  shock  which 
would  hove  been  given  to  uMtastryr 
the  ruin  to  capital,  the  destractkA  of 
employment,  thai  must  inevitahty 
have  ensued  throughoot  the  eaapire? 
It  wouldnot  have  besB— as  was  SBidof 
the  fkilnre  of  the  potatoes  in  Ireland— 
a  fiunine  of  the  thixtBeliti^  with  the 
ovulation  of  the  naMtoenth  oeatmy ; 
It  wouhl  have  been  the  faoirQa  of  the 
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JaoqpMrie,  dfidmating  the  myriads  (tf 
ancieDt  Babylon. 

The  democratie  party  thronghont 
the  empve  ha^e  a  vary  simple  remedy 
for  the  evils  whicb  we  have  suffered 
ttid  those  we  have  escaped.  They 
say,  ^^  Extend  the  snffirage."  It  has 
already  become  evident  that  it  is  to 
this  point  that  aU.  thmr  efforts  will  be 
dire<iedf  and  in  a  way  mcMre  likely 
in  the  end  to  besneceasftil  than  by  the 
Goarae  wei^ns,  false  declamation,  and 
monster  meetings  of  the  Chartists. 
Already  an  ^  Bxtension  of  the  Sofikage 
Leagoe^'  has  been,  formed  in  M^ 
Chester  with  JBet  Cobden  at  its  head ; 
and  its  ramifications  and  efforts  maybe 
seen  in  simnltaneons  meetings  cailed 
on  the  subject  in  Glasgow,  Burning- 
ham,  liverpeol,  Lee£)^  and  other 
mannfiusfmring  towns.  There  is  the 
more-  reason  to  apprehend  serieoa 
oonseqnenees  from  sooh  a  league  from 
the  habit  whidi  govenunent,  following 
Sir  K  Peel's  examine,  has  got  into 
of  late  years  of  yielding  to  any  dsmonr 
soever,  provided  it  is  sofficiently  lond 
and  lasting.  There  is  reascm  to  fear, 
fiom  some  ominons  hints  that  have 
been  dropped  in  sefvend  inflnential 
Jonmais,  particularly  the  Timet,  that 
it  may  be  in  the  contea^lation  of 
govenmnut,  by  isome  concession  in 
regard  to  the  national  representation, 
to  allay,  as  they  conceive,  the  discon- 
tent which  has  fbstered  Chartism  in 
the  mannfiEicturing  districts,  and  es* 
taUish  the  legislature  in  a  way  more 
adapted  **  to  the  spirit  of  the  age^  and 
the  growing  intelUgenee  of  the  peo^e." 
It  beeemes  of  the  last  importance^ 
therefore,  to  consider  what  it  is  of 
whifih  the  Chartists  and  discontentedi 
operattves really  complain;  whatave 
the  [evils  which  have  rendered  their 
dSseontent  general  and  alarming  on 
the  present  oecasion ;  and  what  eflbct 
an  extension,  of  the  saflQrage  would 
hanre  on  the  actual,  and,  we  fear, 
deep*rooted  seats  of  evil,  which  at 
present  ^disturb  the  tranquillity  and 
intttmpt  tiie  industry,  and  may,  in 
the  end,  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
British  empire. 

The  grand  practical  object  of  com«> 
pkdnt,  on  the  part  of  the  woi^ing 


dasses  atpresent,  is  want  of  employ -- 
ment.  Thisis  SO  general,  at  least  in  the 
manuiketnring  districts,  that  it  may 
be  regard^  as  all  but  vnwersal  in  those 
who  depend  on  the  chief  branches  of 
paid  industry.  Statistical  facts  of 
unquestionable  accuracy  demonstrate 
that^this  complaint  is  too  well-fonnded, 
and  in  no  situations  more  so  than  in 
the  chief  marts  of  our  mann&ctnring 
industry.  The  weekly  returns,  made 
with  so  much  accuracy  by  the  police  in 
Manchester,  have  OKhibited  an  ave- 
rage, for  the  last  six  months,  of  about 
9000  oparativesoutof employment,  and 
11,000  workingatdiort  time;*  which, 
soppoBing  there  are  only  two  personsi 
on  an  average  dependent  on  each,, 
will  unply  above  27,006  pecsons  out 
of  employment,  and  dO,000  woridng 
short  time.  At  Glasgow,  matters  are 
stiliworse.  Frominqniriesmadebythe 
magistrates  of  that  city,  at  the  prin- 
dps^  .manofacturing  establishments, 
with  a  view  to  fiunish  with  infbxma*- 
tion  the  deputation  which  was  sent  up 
to  endeavour'  to  procure  some  aid 
from  government  to  restore  credit  and 
relieve  the  unemployed,  it  was-  ascer^ 
tained  that  there  are  in  tiiatdty  above 
11,000  persons  out  of  employment, 
and  7000  working  on  i^ort  time,  and 
14,000  railway  labourera  on  the  rail- 
ways conneoted  with  that  city,  who 
have  been  dismissed.  TiUsing  the 
ascertained  and  known  unemployed 
at  25,000,  and  their  dependents  at 
2  each,  which  is  below  the  average 
of  2^,  it  is  certain  there  are  75,000 
unemployed  persons  in  Glasgowand  its 
vicinity.  Andif  the  unascertained  poor, 
casual  laboartts,  and  Irish  are  taken 
into  account,  it:  is  mndi  within  the 
mark  to  [say,  that  there  are  a  hun- 

I>BBI>  TsfoUSAlID  PBBSOVS  IN  OIJUS- 
QOW  AHD  IPS  NBIOHBOUHSOOI>  OUT 

OF  ExuiiOTMSNT,  bcsidcs  at  least 
twenty  thousand  working  short  time  1 
So  great  and  lamentable  a  prostration 
of  indostiy  is  probably  unparaUeled  in 
Great  Britain. 

What  is  in  a  peeidiar  manner 
worthy  of  observation  in  this  d^lor- 
able  prospect,  is  the  umeencdity  of 
the  depressiofL  It  is  not  confined 
to  one  branch  of  industry,   or  one 


*  la  the  week  ending  April  29, 1S48,  the  worken  in  Manoheater  stood  thnSi — 
Full  tune,  24^66.        Short  time,  10^630.        Unemployed,  9,303. 
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emplo3rment ;  it  spreads  alike  over  all 
the  urban  population  in  the  empire. 
Doubtless  It  is  more  severely  felt  in 
the  mannfacturing  districts  than  else- 
where, from  the  entire  dependence  of 
indns^  in  commercial  localities  on 
credit,  and  the  fearful  sensitiveness 
with  which  any  shock  to  the  monetary 
system  is  felt  throughout  the  remotest 
ramifications  of  the  mercantile  world. 
But  distress,  more  or  less,  in  towns  at 
least,  is  now  universal.  In  Edinbur^^  - 
the  unemployed  are  increasing  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
in  the  better  class  of  citizens.  In 
Dublin,  between  general  distress  and 
repeal  agitation,  business  is  entirely 
at  a  stand ;  rents  cannot  be  recovered, 
sales  have  ended ;  and  the  universal 
prostration  resembles  nothing  known 
in  recent  times  but  the  still  more 
general  and  poignant  distress  which 
in  Paris  has  followed  the  triumph  of 
the  revolutionists.  London  has  suf- 
fered, as  yet,  much  less  than  any  other 
part  of  the  empire  from  the  general 
depression,  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
all  the  realised  wealth  and  durable 
fortune  of  the  empire :  it- is  the  place 
where  money  is  spent,  fully  more  than 
where  it  is  made.  But  even  in  London, 
distress,  wide-spread  and  serious,  is 
beginning  to  be  felt :  the  diminished 
expenditure  of  the  West  End  is  loudly 
complained  of,  and  the  incessant  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manufactures  is 
a  standing  subject  of  irritation  to  the 
operative  classes.  The  revenue  is 
collected  slowly  and  with  difficulty ; 
and  its  duninished  amount,  showing 
a  falUn^  off  of  above  two  millions  a- 
year,  ^monstrates  that  the  perma- 
nent sources  of  our  strength  have  at 
length  come  to  be  affected. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  too — 
and  to  this  point  we  in  an  espedal 
manner  request  the  attention  of  our 
readers — ^that  the  distress  is  felt  much 
more  strongly  in  the  commercial  than 
the  offricu&wral  dosses.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  increased  weight  of 
poor-rates,  owing  to  the  manufactur- 
ing distress,  the  multitude  of  railway 
labourers  thrown  idle  by  the  stoppage 
of  their  lines,  and  the  number  oi^land- 
holders  who  have  had  their  finances 
ei^pled  by  the  universal  fall  of  nul- 
way  and  other  shares,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  would  now  be 
any  agricultnral  distress  in  the  empire 


at  all.  Where  it  exists,  it  is  entirdly 
the  reflexion  or  re-edio,  as  it  were,  of 
commercial  ruin.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  only  serioiu  and 
real  disaster  which  has  affected  the 
country  since  the  depression  began, 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1846,  which  of  course  blasted, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
the  labours  of  the  cultivators  only ; 
and  that  the  distress  now  felt  as  so 
poignant  has  been  oonttnned  only, 
not  created,  by  the  French  andCiennan 
revolutions.  Down  to  Febroarf  last, 
no  class  had  suffered  by  real  external 
calamity  but  the  formers:  and  yet 
the  distress  which  has  become  so 
extreme,  has  arisen  not  among  them, 
but  among  the  merchants  and  mam- 
facturers.  This,  too,  has  oocmred  at 
a  time  when  a  great  change  has  been 
made  for  the  interest,  and  at  the  de- 
sire, of  the  commercial  classes,  in  oar 
foreign  mercantile  policy, — ^when  free 
trade  has  been  introduced,  to  dieapen 
bread,  lessen  the  cost  of  prodndlon, 
and  facilitate  exchanges;  and  when 
the  ruin  which  was  anticipated  finom 
the  measure  was  not  to  tfie  eom- 
mercial  but  the  landed  interest.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remariuible  ctremn- 
stances  in  our  present  ooaditioti,  and 
one  on  which  it  most  behoves  botii  o«r 
legislators,  and  all  interested  in  tlieir 
country's  welfare,  to  ponder. 

While  this  deplorable  |>rosfmdoii  of 
the  interests  of  mdnstry  in  all  its  ma- 
nufacturing branches  has  taken  plaiee, 
no  corresponding  general  dedme  in 
prices  has  ocewred.  The  produeer 
has  in  too  many  cases  been  ndned, 
but  the  consumers  have  not  as  yet 
at  least  been  benefited.  In  some 
branches  of  mannfiiictuie,  indeed,  a 
most  frightful  depredation  of  vahie 
has  taken  place.  Silks,  mwJiiw,  aad 
ladies'  dresses  sire  now  selling  to  lialf 
of  what  they  were  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  But  that  is  the  effM  of  the 
IVench  revolution,  which  has  thrown 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  artidea 
of  this  description  into  the  British 
market,  and  of  the  unparalleled  nmn- 
ber  of  failures  amongst  ooiselTeB, 
which  have  forced  such  prodigious 
masses  of  stock,  belonging  to  se- 
questered estates,  to  sue.  lliese 
banlanptcies,  and  the  minons  con- 
traction of  the  currency  which  has 
occasioned  them,   afford  too  satis- 
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factory  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
pressed prices  in  most  of  the  staple 
articles  of  British  manufacture.  But 
in  those  articles  which  are  not  so 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  credit,  and  in  which  the 
good  effects  of  free-trade  might  have 
been  expected  to  appear,  unmitigated 
by  its  attendant  disasters,  no  diminu- 
tion of  price  is  perceptible. 

The  last  harvest  was  so  fine,  that  a 
public  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the 
blessing ;  and  it  came  on  the  back  of 
the  importation  of  £31,000,000  worth 
of  foreign  grain,  or  above  12,000,000 
quarters  in  the  preceding  fifteen 
months :  but  the  price  of  wheat  is  still 
51s.  a  quarter,  and  that  of  oats  and 
barley  yet  higher  in  proportion.  Oxen 
and  sheep,  aa  well  as  al}  kinds  o(  pro- 
visions, have  been  imported  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  during  last  year;*  so 
great,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  able 
writers  in  the  Times  apprehend  that 
they  had  drained  away  the  whole  cur- 
rency of  the  country  in  exchange ;  but 
butcher  meat  is  still  7d.  a  pound. 
The  West  Indies  are  irrecoverably. 
and  finally  ruined,  but  we  are  paying 
6d.  and  6d.  a  pound  for  our  slave- 
grown  Cuba  and  Brazil  sugar.  The 
Banker's  Circular  of  May  2,  1848, 
asks  whether  there  was  ever  heard  of 
before  a  monetary  crisis  which  '^  had 
lasted  a  yearV^  but  no  man,  during 
that  year  of  fine  harvest,  general 
peace,  and  universal  suffering,  has 
found  that  his  household  expenses 
have  experienced  the  least  diminution 
from  what  they  were  during  the  previ- 
ous years  of  protected  industry,  wide- 
sprcMid  contentment,  and  unbroken 
prosperity.  Free-trade  is  evidently 
driving  some  of  the  staple  branches  of 
British  industry  out  of  the  field ;  one 
18  expiring  in  the  West  Indies,  another 


languishing  in  Manchester,  a  third 
tottering  in  Glasgow;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  home  production  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  of  foreign  supply, 
prices  remaui  what  they  were — do- 
mestic is  superseded  by  foreign  indus- 
try ;  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  we  have  mined  many 
staple  branches  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture without  benefiting  any  class  of 
our  people. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  rational 
observer  that  this  extraordinary  and 
universal  depression  must  have  been 
owing  to  some  cause  within  the  control 
of  the  government  of  this  country,  and 
that  neither  external  calamities,  nor 
the  inclemencies  of  nature  have  had 
any  material  share  in  producing  it. 
Within  the  short  penod  of  three 
years  not  only  was  there  no  deficiency 
of  employment  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  but  labour  bore  a  high,  in 
general  an  extravagantly  high  price 
in  every  part  of  the  empii-e.  Sir  R. 
Feel  in  an  especial  manner  dwelt  on 
this  general  fiood  of  prosperity  which 
had  set  in  upon  the  country  in  spring 
1845,  and  asci'ibed  it,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of 'crime  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  to  the  measures  for  libe- 
rating commerce  from  fiscal  restraint, 
which  he  had  introduced  on  his  first 
coming  into  power.  Since  that  time 
no  external  disaster  or  warfare  has 
arisen,  till  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out  in  February  last,  to  account 
for  the  stoppage  of  employment,  or 
the  general  misery  into  which  the 
lower  classes  have  fallen.  We  were 
at  peace  with  aU  the  world :  our  ex- 
ports in  the  year  1845  had  reached  the 
unprecedented  amount,  including  the 
colonialproductions,  of  £1 50,000,000  ;f 
and  railways,  penetrating  the  count^ 
in  all  directions,  gave  an  extraordi- 


Imported  from  January  5  to  October  10 — 
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Li?e  animals,  19^93 

ProTisions,  owts.,  109,550 

Grain,  qnarters,  1,336,739 

Grainin  floor,  cwts.,  394|908 


85,542 

206,455 

2,635,218 

2,631,341 


1847. 

172.355 

403,577 

7,905,419 

7,900,880 


ParL  Paper,  12th  Feb.  1848. 


t  Bxportf,  OAeU  VahM. 
Brttiab  and  Iriab  Prod,  and  UumL  ColonlaL  ToCaL 

1844  £131,564,503        £14,397,246        £145,961,789 

1845  134,599,116  16,280,870  150,879,986 

■--Pobzbr's  Progrm  of  the  Nation,  358, 2d  Edition, 


Importt,  Declared  Valne. 

£58,584,292 
60,111,081 
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nary  degree  of  employment  to  the 
working  classes.  In  antnmn  1846, 
it  is  true,  Ireland  and  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland  were  visited 
by  a  failure,  amounting  in  many  places 
to  a  total  ruin,  of  the  potato  crop, 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  agri- 
cnltnral  produce  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000,000  sterling.  But  though 
this  great  defalcation  was  the* source 
of  ^  extreme  distress  to  the  cultivators 
who  suffered  by  it,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  diminished  the  general  sup- 
plies of  the  empire,  yet  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
by  ^  itself,  of  the  wide-spread  ruin 
which  has  since  overtaken  every  in- 
terest in  the  empire.  The  agricultural 
productions  of  Great  Britain  are 
estimated  by  statistical  writers  at 
above  £300,000,000  sterling  annually, 
and  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
certainly  exceed  £200,000,000.*  What 
is  a  failure  of  £15,000,000  of  pota- 
toes in  such  a  mass  ?  Such  as  it  was, 
the  gap  was  more  than  supplied  by 
the  importation,  in  a  year  after  it 
occurred,  of  £81,000,000,  or  double 
the  amount  in  value,  of  foreign  grain. 
The  harvest  of  1847  was  so  fine  that 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  was,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  nation, 
offered  to  Almighty  God  for  its  bless- 
ings. Prices  iiave  since  been  not 
excessive,  wheat  being  at  an  average 
about  51s.  a  quarter — yet  still,  in 
May  1848,  we  are  in  universal  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  want  of  employment 
is  felt  much  more  strongly  by  the 
manufacturing  classes,  who  have  been 
affected  by  no  disaster  whatever,  than 
the  agricultural,  who  have  suffered  one 
which  has  now  passed  away. 

While  these  are  the  social  evils 
which  tiie  working  classes  everywhere 
experience,  and  which  have  alone 
rendered  the  Chartist  movement  gene- 
ral or  serious  in  the  country,  the  great 
complaint,  in  a  political  point,  which 
they  every  where  make  is,  that  the 


legislature  and  the  government  an 
alike  indifferent  to  their  repieaeota- 
tions ;  that  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  complamts,  show  themselves 
insensible  to  their  tales  of  woe,  and 
refuse  even  to  give  that  moderala 
relief  to  them  which  is  easily  within 
their  power,  which  a  paternal  govexs- 
ment  is  bound  to  extend  to  ita  dis- 
tressed subjects,  and  which,  in  fomer 
days,  under  Tory  administraAions, 
was  never  withheld  from  the  people, 
when  suffering  under  dispensations 
not  approaching  to  the  present  in  dn- 
ration  or  intensity.  To  ^ve  nn  idea 
of  the  feeling  now  vnwarsal  in  the 
commercial  and  mannfactnring  dis- 
tricts, we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a 
journal  conducted  with  much  ahiiity, 
the  Daiiy  Mail  of  Glasgow. 

''The  household  sofi^a^  moTement  ori- 
ginates in  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
the  present  legislature  works  ilL  Then 
are  praetical  measures  offered  for  its  ae- 
ceptonoe,  which  it  rqeots ;  aad  yet  Iho 
feeling  of  the  coontry  is  in  their  fa/wag, 
Meansof  employing  the  idl«aie  aqggerted; 
but  by  the  go?emment  and  by  the  paiiia- 
ment  they  are  heedlessly  negleoted.  Snms 
crotchet  in  political  economy  is  iatiD- 
dnoed  into  a  plain  matter  of  afCooontiflg  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  people  starre,  bManse 
their  sustenance,  in  the  way  propoeedy  is 
inconsistent  with  somethiqg  that  some- 
body has  written  in  a  book.  There  is  an 
ob?ious  insufficiency  of  food,  of  employ- 
ment, and  of  inTestment  in  tlie  eonatry, 
while  land  languishes  for  lack  of  tillage  ; 
and  when  the  plain  remedy  lor  thna 
great  defidenoies  is  pressed,  theve  arises 
the  ghost  of  long-past  folly,  mvaxt^  Its 
parchment  before  the  legislatore,  and  s» 
the  liring  are  starred,  in  strict  aocordance 
not  with  the  meaning  bnt  with  the  mis- 
take of  the  dead.  Fxee-trade  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  rule  of  onr  political 
practice  by  the  same  men  who  enact  and 
maintain  laws  to  fetter  and  vedirae  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
life  of  its  trade.  We  hear  of  free-trade 
with  foreign  countries,  m^fhioh  dntieB 
equal  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  per 


*  Viz :— 

Agricuttmsl  Fioduoe.  MsniifartairM  and  Mines. 
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19,135,000  arable  acres  at  £1  each,  .        .  £133,945,000 

27,000,000  grass  and  meadow,  at  £6  each,     162,000,000    Exports,      «    5l/MM),000 

15,000,000  waste,        ....  5,000,000    Home  mariEot,  133,600,000 


Total,     . 
—Porter's  Progren  of  the  Nation^  i.  177. 
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oent  Bie  «liuged  upon  oar  pTodnots, 
Although  the  ezutenoe  of  freedom  of 
trade  under  these  ciicomataaces  is  abso- 
Itttely  imposBtble. 

'^  The  nation  holds  eolonies  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  pnrohased  and  main- 
tained at  a  costly  rate^  embracing  every 
characteristic  of  soil  and  climate  on  the 
earth,  competent  to  proTide  homes  and 
sustenance  for  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  the  legislature 
ToluAtarily  casts  away  all  interest  to  be 
deriTed  from  their  progress,  except  its 
40st.  The  national  affairs  are  managed 
<m.  some  kind  of  rule  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  that«  prudent  man  would 
adopt  in  the  guidance  of  his  private 
business ;  and  so  employment  becomes 
acarce,  and  food  dear  together ;  while 
the  natural  and  necessary  results  are, 
popular  irritation,  and  a  desire  for  change, 
which  have  led  to  the  associations  for 
extending  the  suS&«ge,  now  general 
'tiuroughout  the  great  cities  of  the  -em- 
pm/''^Olatgow  Daily  MaU,  May  2, 
1848. 

There  is  too  much  foundation,  all 
nrast  admit,  for  these  complunts. 
On  occasion  of  the  dreadful  mone- 
toy  crisis  of  October  1847,  when 
ministerB  were  compelled  to  break 
through  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and 
neariy  all  railway  labonr  and  mer- 
•dmtile  industry  in  the  comitiy  was 
suspended  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  frmds  to  carry  them 
on,  the  government  were  besieged 
with  ;the  most  earnest  memorials 
from  the  diambers  of  commerce  in 
neariy  all  the  commercial  dties  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  London,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Edinburgh,  pointing  out  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of 
1844;  but  still  they  did  nothing. 
They  contented  themselves  with  ap- 
pointing a  committee,  in  wliich  the 


bullionists  were  understood  to  have 
the  majority,  in  parliament,  which, 
after  sitting  long,  and  examining  a 
host  of  witnesses,  and  burying  the 
question  under  heaps  of  blue  folios, 
will  probably  end  by  reporting  a  year 
hence  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 
The    most   vigorous   remonstrances 
have  been  made  by  the  same  com- 
mercial bodies  against  the  threatened 
abrogation  of  theNavigation  Laws;  but 
that  lias  not  in  the  slightest  d^^e 
shaken  the  avowed  determination  oi 
government,  to  carry  the  principle  of 
free-trade  without  limitation  into  that 
vital  branch  of  our  national  industry. 
The  West  Lidia  interest  demon- 
strated in  a  manner  '*  hce  marieUana 
darms^^^  that  the  equalisation  of  the 
duties  of  forei^  slave-grown  to  home 
free-labour-raised  sugar,  would  prove 
utter  ruin  to  our  West  India  colonies, 
and  reinstate  in  frightful  activity  the 
infernal  traffic  of  the  slave-trade ;  but 
this   did    not  produce  the  slightest 
impression  on  government,  and  they 
without  hesitation   consigned  these 
noble  colonies  to   destruction,    and 
restored  the  slave-trade  throughout 
the  globe,  rather  than  abate  one  iota 
of  the  dogmas  of  free-trade,  or  raise 
sugar  a  penny  a-pound.*     All  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  have  sent 
deputations  or  memorials  to  govern- 
ment, beseeching  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  a  grant*of  exchequer  bills,  or 
the  aid  of  treasury  credit  in  some  way, 
to  set  agoinff  the  unfinished  lines  of 
railways,  and  enable  them  to  find  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  for  the  un- 
employed; but  they  have  every  where 
met  with  a  decided  refusal.    We  must 
have   free-trade  in   every  thing,  in 
paaperism,  typhus  fever,  and  insur- 
rection, as  well  as  in  com,  cotton,  or 
sugar.    LcUstez  f aire  is  the  universal 


*  One  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  hoases  in  Glasgow  in  the  West  India  trade 
has  jast  £uled  for  £400,000,  and  in  their  ehroular  aonoimcittg  the  Bospeniion  of 
their  payments  they  obserTe  : — 

**Tur  upwards  of  half  a  century  we  have  steadily  followed  onr  business  of  West 
India  merchants,  neyer  engaging  in  speculations  of  any  kind.  Our  assets  chiefly 
consist  of  sugar  estates  in  Trinidad  and  Demeraia.  These  estates  are  in  exoellent 
condition,  capable  of  making  large  crops  ;  bnt  they  haye  been  rendered  wor§e  them 
unprcfUahU  and  of  no  value  by  acts  of  Parliamewt-^ike  worwt  of  wkioh  being  tksSngar' 
•duty  Au  of  1 846-— whereby  slaye-made  sugar  was  admitted  to  consumption  in  this 
country,  on  terms  which  the  British  colonies  are  altogether  unprepared  to  compete 
with.    We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Serrants.  Ecclbs,  Bubnlet,  &  Co." 

This  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  honestly  and  manfully  spoken.  These 
gentlemen  hsTe  been  as  completely  spoliated  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  were  the  estates 
of  the  French  emigrants  by  the  Convention. 
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system :  all  govemmeiit  has  to  do  is  to 
binder  tbe  competitors  comins  to 
blows.  Every  thing  must'  find  its 
level,  though  that  level  to  one-half  of 
the  commnnitv  is  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar.  One  thing  only  is  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  is  gold;  one  class 
only  is  to  be  saved  from  competi- 
tion, and  that  class  is  the  great  capi- 
talists. 

This  obstinate  resistance  of  govern- 
ment to  the  wishes,  and  declared  in- 
sensibility to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  country,  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  it  exhibits  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  paternal  spirit  by 
which  government  was  formerly 
actuated.  Suffering,  never  indeed 
approaching  in  extent  and  intensity 
to  that  which  now  afflicts  the  nation, 
but  still  sufficiently  distressing,  has 
been  often  experienced  in  former 
times ;  but  on  none  of  these  did  the 
government  hesitate  to  come  forward 
with  a  large  grant,  founded  on  the 
public  credit,  to  alleviate  the  general 
calamity,  and  always  with  the  very 
best  effects.  In  1793,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
the  general  hoarding  which  took  place 
in  franco  during  the  terrors  of  the 
Bevolution,  a  great  export  of  gold 
£pom  the  British  islands  to  the  Con- 
tinent took  place ;  but  Mr  Pitt  at 
once  came  forward  with  a  grant  of 
£5,000,000  to  aidpthe  commercial  in- 
terest ;  and  so  rapidly  did  this  well- 
timed  advance  restore  credit,  that  a 
small  part  only  of  this  large  sum  was 
taken  up,  and  very  little  of  it  was  lost 
to  the  nation.  In  Febmaiy  1797,  a 
similar  cause  produced  that  great  run 
on  the  bank  which  brought  that  estab- 
lishment to  the  vei^  of  ruin :  but 
the  same  minister  instantly  introduced 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
which  at  once  restored  credit,  revived 
industry,  and  canied  the  nation  in  a 
triumphant  manner  through  all  the 
dangers  and  crises  of  the  war.  In 
1799  and  1800,  two  successive  bad 
harvests  brought  the  nation  to  the 
veiige  of  starvation ;  bntgoremment 
interposed  by  various  sumptuary 
laws  regarding  food,  stopped  distilla- 
tion finom  grain,  and  themselves  im- 
ported immense  quantities  of  Lidian 
com  for  the  use  of  the  people.  In 
1811,  a  similar  calamity  ensued  from 
the  effects  of  Napoleon's  continental 


blockade,  and  the  Amerkaa  Kon- 
intercourse  Act ;  but  govemnneat 
again  interposed  with  an  issue  of 
exchequer  bills,  and  confidence  vras 
restored,  and  with  it  industry  and 
commerce  revived. 

In  1826  veiy  great  depression  existed 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  dreadful  monetary  crisia 
of  December  1825 ;  but  govemmeDt 
stopped  the  crash,  as  Lord  Ashbortoa 
has  told  us,  by  issuing  £2,000,00aor 
old  and  forgotten  noU$  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  then  alleviated  the 
distress  by  a  copious  issue  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  aid  the  commercial  inte- 
rest, which  soon  brought  the  nation 
out  of  its  difficulties.  Bat  since  the 
government  has  been  popularised  by 
5ie  revolution  of  1832,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done.  The  long-pro- 
tracted distress  from  1838  to  1811, 
and  the  dreadful  suffering  of  1847-8, 
have  been  alike  unable  to  extort  for 
British  suffering  one  farthing  in  aid  of 
the  national  industry  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  llieiMiacipla 
laistez  faire  has  prevailed  alike  over 
the  strongest  claims  of  justice  and  the 
most  piteous  tales  of  suffering*  Gov- 
ernment seems  resolved  that  the  na- 
tion shall  drain  the  lees  of  free-trade 
to  the  dr^gs,  and  taste  it  ia  aH  its 
bitterness.  It  is  no  consolation  to  sof- 
fering  British  industry  to  see  that 
£10,000,000  was  in  one  year  voted  to 
sufferinglrishidleness,and£20,000,000 
in  another  to  the  grand  step  in  West 
Indian  ruin.  The  people  see  that  Uie 
first  was  yielded  to  terror,  the  last  to 
fanaticism ;  and  the  melancholy  con- 
viction has  forced  itself  on  eveiy  mind 
that  government  now  yield  to  no* 
thing  but  the  strongest  pressure  from 
without ;  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  opened  only  to  the 
fierce  demand  of  threatened  high  trea- 
son, or  the  reverberated  e^oea  of 
wide-spread  deliisi<m. 

Ministers  were  aware  of  aH  this  ; 
and  they  knew  also  that,  on  the  first 
declaration  of  war  with  fVaaee  or  any 
foreign  power,  they  would  at  oooe 
raise  a  loan  or  issue  exdieqner  hois 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  £20,000,000 
sterling.  Here  is  an  enemy  woise 
than  the  French,  or  the  French  and 
the  Bepealers  united— want,  lever» 
famine,  disaffection,  despair,  actoallf 
within  our  bosom,  and  consnming  tlrat 
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very  vitals  of  the  state !  A  word  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wonld 
at  once  arrest  the  misery,  dispel  the 
sedition,  restore  bread  to  millions, 
reviye  loyalty  in  a  wasted  and  perish- 
ing state.*  Why,  then,  is  it  not  in- 
stantly done  ?  why  does  not  govem- 
ment  eagerly  seize  so  glorious  an 
opportunity  of  healing  the  wonnds  of 
the  suffering  people,  and  extingnish- 
^"£^9  ^7  deeds  of  beneficence,  the  demons 
of  discord  and  disaffection  in  the 
reabn?  Because  it  would  interfere 
ivith  a  prmcipU ;  it  wonld  intercept 
the  free  employment  of  wealth ;  it 
might  alarm  capitalists,  lower  the 
value  of  Exchequer  biUs,  and  for  a 
-week  or  two  depress  the  ftmds  a-half, 
or  perhaps  one  per  cent.  It  would  be 
a  substantial  extension  of  the  currency ^ 
and  that  would  imply  an  avowal  that 
it  had  formerly  bc^n  unduly  con- 
tracted; it  might  be  quoted  against 
ministers  as  a  tardy  and  reluctant  ad- 
mission of  the  error  of  their  former 
monetary  policy  in  the  parliunentary 
committee,  or  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  It  is  for  such  wretched  consi- 
derations as  these  that  relief  is  re- 
fused, and  want,  wretchedness,  and 
treason  prolonged  throughout  the 
kii^;dom.  Were  the  subject  not  so 
serious,  and  even  terrible  in  all  its 
bearings,  their  conduct  would  remind 
us  of  the  well-known  reasons  assigned 
by  Dr  Sangrado  to  Gil  Bias,  for  con- 
tinuing, to  the  evident  destruction  of 
bis  patients,  the  system  of  hot  water 
and  bleeding. 

*^  ^  Sir,'  raid  I  one  evening  to  Dr 
Sangrado,  ^  I  call  heaven  to  witness, 
that  I  exactly  follow  out  your  method, 
nevertheless  all  my  patients  slip  out  of 
my  hands  to  the  other  world:  one 
would  think  they  take  a  pleasure  in 


dying^  to  discredit  our  system 

If  you  yronld  follow  my  advice,*  re- 
plied I,  *  we  would  change  our  system 
of  practice.^  *  I  would  willingly,'  re- 
plied he,  ^  make  the  trial,  if  it  led  to 
no  other  consequences  than  those  you 
have  mentioned ;  but  I  have  published 
a  book  in  which  I  extol  the  frequent 
use  of  the  lancet  and  hot  water ;  do 
you  wish  me  to  decry  my  own  work  V 
*  Oh  I  you  are  right,'  replied  I,  '  you 
must  never  think  of  giving  such  a  tri-- 
umph  to  your  enemies :  Viey  would  say 
you  have  at  length  confessed  your  error; 
that  would  ruin  your  reputation: perish 
rather  the  noblesse^  (he  clergy^  and  the 
people.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  have 
begun.'  We  continued  accordingly 
our  system,  and  went  on  with  such 
expedition,  that  in  six  weeks  we  had 
occasioned  as  many  funerals  as  the 

siege  of  Troy."  t 

We  speak  advisedly,  and  after  a 
full  obser\'ation  of  its  effects,  whea 
we  say,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
unhappy  persons  who,  within  the  last 
yeai-,  have  been  sent  into  the  Gazette, 
owe  their  ruin  as  completely  and  ex- 
clusively  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, as  Dr  Sangrado's  patients  did 
theur  death  to  the  copious  bleedings 
and  warm  water  draughts  which  bo 
prescribed  to  them.  Only  think 
what  our  rulers  have  done,  and  then 
say  whether  any  save  colossal  private 
fortunes,  engaged' in  mercantile  ad- 
ventures, coSd  withstand  the  effects 
of  their  measures. 

I.  The  government,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  bill  of  1819,  compelled 
the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  its  notes 
in  gold ;  by  the  act  of  1826  prohibited 
the  issuing  of  any  notes  below  five 
pounds ;  and  by  the  act  of  1844  in 
England,  and  1845  in  Scotland  and 


*  Hm  Inquest  set  on  ibot  by  the  magistrateB  of  Glasgow  in  support  of  their  depu- 
tation, showed  that  six  raUway  companies  alone  eonneeted  with  that  city  could,'if 
aided  bj  govemment,  employ /»r  a  fcar  workmen  as  follows  : — 

Caledonian  RaUway  Company  conUI  employ         .  « 

North  British  do.  do. 

Scottish  Cental,  and  Scottish  Midland  Jonction   do. 

Edinbnrgh  and  Glasgow  do.  do. 

Barrhead  and  Neilston  Duect     do.  dp. 

Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  Dumfries  and  Carlisle, '     do. 


do. 


do. 


14,000  men 

8,600    M 

8,500    „ 

2,500    ,. 

-   500    ^ 

10,000    » 


Total  laboaxers,  39,000 

Embracing,  with  their  dependants,  at  least  120,000  persons,  besides  mechanics  and 
others  indirectly  benefited. 
t  6^tf  Btos,  lib.  2,  e.  5. 
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Ireland,  restricted  the  notes  issuable 
on  secorities,  in  the  whole  empire,  to 
£82,000,000,  declaring  that,  for  eveiy 
note  beyond  that  limit  issued  by  any 
bai^E,  sovereigns  to  an  equal  amonnt 
must  be  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
issuer.  In  a  word,  they  made  the 
whole  circulation  beyond  £32,000,000 
a  metallic  currency.  At  the  same 
time,  they  provided  that,  for  every 
five  sovereigns  beyond  a  certain  limit 
withdrawn  from  tbe  Bank  of  England, 
afive-pound  note  should  be  withdrawn 
by  that  establishment  from  the  circu- 
lation. 

n.  Having  thus  laid  the  nation  fast 
in  golden  fetters,  and  prevented  the 
possibility  of  an  extension  of  the 
currency,  for  carrying  on  all  under- 
takings beyond  this  £32,000,000, 
save  by  an  augmentation  of  the  gold 
coin  in  the  country,  government  next 
proceeded  to  give  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  railway  undertakings, 
and  to  pass  bills  through  the  legishi- 
ture  for  new  undertakings  of  that 
description,  requiring  the  outlay  from 
1845  to  1848  of  at  least  £150,000,000 
sterling,  m  oddiiion  to  the  ordinary 
expenditure  and  operations  of  the 
country,  already  raised  at  that  period 
to  an  unusual  and  unprecedented 
height. 

lU.  Having  thus,  in  1844  and 
1845,  landed  the  empire  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unheard-of  amount  of 
undertakings,  requiring  the  utmost 
possible  extension  of  the  currency  to 
carry  these  on,  government,  in  1846, 
next  proceeded  to  introduce  the  frree- 
trade  system— «allow  the  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain,  and  throw 
down  the  protection  barriers  which 
had  hitherto  alone  shelt^^  the 
native  industiy  of  the  empire,  and 
prevented,  save  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  any  considerable  drain 
upon  its  metalUc  resources.  They 
thusraised  the  unports  to  £85,000,000, 
sent  the  metallic  circulation  head- 
long oat  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
contracted,  by  the  force  of  the  law 
•of  1844,  in  a  similar  proportion, 
its  paper  circulation.  By  the  two 
combined,  they  occasioned  such  a 
strain  upon  the  bank  that,  in  the  end 
of  October  1847,  it  was  within  a  few 
days  of  stopping  payment.  Ministers 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  Bank  Charter  Act ;  but  not 


till  an  amount  of  bankruptcy  had 
been  brought  upon  the  middle  dass, 
and  misery  upon  the  people,  m^Moral- 
led  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Eiee- trade   having  exposed 
our  colonists  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
were  chaiged  with  an  indolent  eman- 
cipated bUck  population,  to  -a  direct 
competition  with  the  slsve  ocdooies 
of  o&er  countries,  where  aogar,  bein^ 
raised  by   forced  labour,   ooold  be 
brought  to  the  market  at  little  more 
than  half  tiie  price  whidi  it  cost  Im 
the  Bri^h — government  nesLt  obsti- 
nately adher^  to  their  determinatioa 
to  ruin  these  colonies,  and  destroy 
capital  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,000 
sterling,  rather  than  abate  one  iota 
of  their  free-trade  principles ;  TeaHaiag 
thus,    indeed,    the   exdainatkwi   i 
Hobespiene — ^^  Perish  the  cotoniesi 
rather  than  one  principle  be  aban- 
doned!"   The  consequence  is,  that 
one  half  of  the  estates  in  the  Bntidk 
West   India  islands  wiU  go  OfBt  of 
cultivation,    and    be    chobBd    with 
jungle   in  the  cmnae  of  this  year. 
Agricultural  produce,  once  avenging 
£22,000,000  amiuaUy,  waU    be  de- 
stroyed in  the  next :  a  madoet 
taking  off  £3,600,000  of  our 
factnres,  and  giving  employment  to 
250,000  tons  of  ourelupiping,  wiil  be 
exthignidied ;  4md  the  foreign  aKa;?e- 
colonies,  having  best  down  Bntish 
competition,  wiU  get  tiie  nonopoly  of 
the  sugar-market  nf  the  worid  infte 
their  own  hands,  and  xaJae  ita  pnoe 
to  7d.  or  8d.  a  pound  in  tiie  .Rn^iah 
market — ^thus  terminating  the  nnser- 
Ma  advantage  for  winch  all  than 
disasters  are  incuned. 

Whoever  consideis  aeriooalj,  and 
in  a  dispassionate  mode,  the  necea- 
saiy  effect  of  tiie  ineasPM  on  the 
part  of  government  which  have  now 
been  detoUed,  so  far  from  being  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the  devastatioB 
and  ruin  which  has  occurred  siniidtar- 
neously  in  Great  Britan,  Ireland,  tbe 
East  and  West  Indies,  will  only  bo 
surprised  that  it  has  not  been  greater 
and  more  wide-spread  than  it  actually 
has  bean.  He  wOl  regard  it  as  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  'the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  British 
people,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
bear  up  at  all  agmnstauch  xmaied 
and  gratuitous  blows,  leveUed,  not 
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inteniioiuilly,  bnt  from  nuBtaken  prin- 
ciples, by  their  own  rolflrs  at  the  main 
souroea  of  national  prosperity.  And  he 
^wiUnot  consider  it  the  leastremarkaJble 
circomstanoe,  in  this  age  of  wonders, 
that  when  the  minons  effects  of  these 
ih^  own  meaanres  had  been  clearly 
and  beyond  all  dispnte  demonstrated 
by  experience,  govemment  not  only 
positively  refused  to  make  the  smaUest 
abatement  from,  or  change  in  their 
suicidal  policy,  bnt  in  .every  instance 
declined  to^ve  the  slightest  assistance 
to  the  persons  ruined  by,  or  suffering 
imder  it. 

To  ns,  reflecting  on  the  causes 
to  which  this  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  conduct  on  the  part 
4>f  govemment  is  to  be  imputed,  it 
appears  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 
ioT  from  two  causes,  to  the  combined 
operation  of  which  the  present  dis- 
tressed condition  and  recent  danger  of 
the  British  empire  are  entirely  to  bd 
ascribed. 

The  £rBt  of  these  is  the  fatal  and 
jstill  undiminished  inflnence  of  thepoA- 
Hcal  ecommmts  in  the  legislature.  So 
grokt  and  disastrous  ^^  it  been,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we 
legsffd  that  sect  as  the  worst  enemies 
the  empire  ever  had.  What  has 
made  them  so  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  comtry  is,  that  they 
have  introduced  the  custom  of  looking 
npon  the  science  of  goveomient,  not 
as  amatter  to  be  hsmed  upon  experi- 
ence, and  modified  by  Its  lessons,  but 
as  consisting  of  theories  to  be  deter- 
mined entunefy  by  general  reasonings, 
and  c(msideied  to  depend  solely  on 
the  conclusions  of  philosophers,  in 
works  of  abstract  thought.  They 
liave  thus  come  to  disregard  alto- 
gether the  sufferings  of  nations  or 
classes  of  society  under  their  systems, 
and  to  adhere  to  them  obstinately  in 
the  midst  of  general  ruin  and  lamen- 
tation, as  Dr  Sangrado  did  to  his 
bleedings  and  hot-water  cure,  though 
they  had  occasioned  more  funer^ 
than  the  siege  of  Troy  ?  They  look 
9pon  a  nation  as  the  surgeon  does 
npon  a  patient  who  is  hela  down  on 
the  marble  table  to  undecgcan  opera- 
tions.  This  was  just  the  case  with 
Turgot — one  of  the  hnt  and  moat 
eminent  of  the  economists,  .and  who 
began  the  French  Revolution  by  in- 
troducing their  doctrines  into  I^nch 


iegislation.  ^^He  regarded,"  says 
Senac  de  Meilhan,  *^  the  body  corpo- 
rate not  as  a  living  and  sentient,  bntas 
a  lifeless  and  insensiblesubstance,  and 
operated  upon  it  witii  as  little  iiesita- 
tion  as  an  anatomist  does  on  a  dead 
body."  Beyond  ail  doubt  it  was  the 
suffering  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  from  1826  to  18S0 
that  brought  about  the  storm  <^ 
discontent  which  issued  in  the  Beform 
Bill.  And  if  the  empire  is  to  be 
furtherrevolutionised,  andtiieChartist 
agitation  is  to  end  in  household  or 
five-pound  snffirage,  it  will  unques- 
tionably be  owing  to  the  wide*spread 
misery  which  the  combined  opemtion 
of  free-trade  and  a  fettered  currency 
have  extended  through  the  empire.  ^ 
The  second  cause  to  which  this 
strange  insensibiUly  of  government  to 
the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  empire,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
is  the  influence  in  the  legislature  of 
that  veiy  dass  which  was  installed  in 
power  by  the  revolution  of  1832. 
The  movement  in  that  year  was 
essentially  demooratic— 4t  was  by  the 
effort  of  the  masses.  Joined  to  that  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  that  tiiie  crown  was  over- 
awed, and  .the  change  forced  npon  the 
country.  But  the  change  actually 
made  wps  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  these  parties  only. 
The  shQpkeq)en,  by  <the  framing  of 
the  Beform  Act,  got  the  government 
into  their  own  hands.  By  schedules 
AandB,  the  colonies  and  shipping 
interest  were  at  once  disfrmchised ; 
by  the  ten-]>ound  claose,  the  nuyori^ 
of  votes  in  the  urban  constitueiideB 
was  -vested  in  the  shopkeepers ;  by  the 
places  enfranchised,  two-^thirds  of  the 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  wove 
for  towns  and  boroughs.  Thus  the 
minority,  both  of  the  seats  and  the 
constituents,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  trading  classes.  Thenoe  all 
the  changes  which  .have  since  taken 
place  in  our  national  policy.  The 
practised  leaders  of  parliament  soon 
discovered  where  power  was  nowprao- 
tically  vested,— 'thoy  are  as  quick  at 
finding  out  that  as  courtiers  are  at 
finding  out  w^o  are  the  favourites  that 
influence  the  sovereign.  Thenee  the 
free-trade  measures,  and  the  obstinate 
retention  of  a  contracted  currenx^. 
Itis  £a£  the  interest  of  capitalJats  to 
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lower  the  price  of  every  thing  except 
money,  and  render  it  as  dear  as  pos- 
Bible ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  re- 
tailer and  merchant  to  bay  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Thence  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem and  contracted  currency,  which 
have  now  spread  such  unheard-of  de- 
Tsstation  throughout  the  empire. 
When  a  doss  obtains  the  ascendency 
in  government,  it  becomes  wholly 
inexorable,  and  deaf  to  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  or  expedience 
urged  by  any  other  class.  Of  such 
class  government  may  be  sidd,  what 
Thurlow,  with  his  usual  wit  and  saga- 
city, said  to  a  suitor  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  denial  of  justice  he  had 
experienced  from  an  incorporation, — 
"  Justice,  Sir  I  did  you  ever  expect 
justice  from  an  incorporation  ?  wiiich 
has  no  soul  to  be  damned,  and  no  body 
to  be  kicked." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  system  introduced  into 
our  colonies,  have  been  the  very  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  class  who 
have  imposed  it  upon  government. 
The  manufacturing  operatives  jomed 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  cry  for  free- 
trade, — and  where  has  it  left  numbers 
of  them? — ^in  the  workhouse  and  the 
Gazette.  But  tliat  is  no  unoommcm 
thmg  in  human  affaurs ;  perhaps  the 
grea^t  evils  which  befall  both  nations 
and  individuals  are  those  which  they 
bring  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
folly  or  grasping  disposition.  Provi- 
dence has  a  sure  mode  of  punishing 
the  selfishness  of  man,  whictis  to  let 
it  work  out  its  natural  fruits.  If  the 
deserved  retribution  to  selfish  and  in- 
terested conduct  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  human  affairs,  how  much  misery 
would  be  avoided  here  below,  but 
what  impunity  would  exist  to  crime  I 

The  working  classes  in  the  manu- 
facturing distncts,  who  now  see  how 
enturely  they  have  been  deluded  on 
this  subject,  and  how  completely  firee- 
trade  has  turned  to  their  own  ruini 
have  a  veiy  simple  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  they  labour.  They 
say,  ^*  Extend  the  suffrage ;  give  us  a 
due  sway  in  the  legislature,  and  we  will 
soon  protect  our  own  interests.  The 
revolution  of  1832  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  of  1 830  in  France,  has  turned 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  thedotir- 
ffetrine;  and  we  must  have  another 


Befbrm  Bill  to  give  us  the  blessings 
which  Louis  Bltmc,  Ledm  RoUin,  and 
the  SodaUsts  promise  to  France." 
This  idea  has  taken  a  great  hold  of 
the  public  mind  in  a  certain  class  of 
society.  It  is  the  natoral  reaetkn  of 
experience  against  the  iminmerabto 
evils  which  finee-tradeand  a  contracted 
currency  have  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  manufacturing  and  working 
classes,  who  joined  the  trading  interest 
in  raising  the  cry  for  these  measores, 
finding  themselves  now  crushed,  or 
deriving  no  benefit  from  their  effects, 
see  no  remedy  but  in  taking  the 
matter  entirely  into  thdr  own  hands, 
and  putting  an  end  at  once,  by  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  all  those  measorea  whidi 
gratuitously,  and  for  no  conoetvaMe 
purpose  but  the  interest  of  the  trades, 
spread  ruin  and  desolation  through 
the  nation. 

We  object  strenuously  to  any  such 
change;  and  that  from  no  attachment 
to  the  firee-trade  and  fetUsred  currency 
system,  to  which  we  liave  always 
given  the  most  detemdned  resistance, 
but  firom  a  firm  desire  for,  and  dear 
perception  of,  the  intoests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  which, 
uiough  often  in  opposition  to  their 
blind  and  mistaken  wishes,  we  have 
uniformly  given  the  most  nndeviatiag 
support 

A  uniform  system  of  noting,  such 
as  a  £5  or  household  sulfrace,  wfaidi 
is  now  proposed  as  a  remeoy  for  all 
the  evils  of  sodety ,  is  of  necessity  a 
doBS  represeniaiioHj  and  the  dass  to 
which  it  gives  the  ascendency  is  the 
knceit  in  whom  the  suffrage  is  vested. 
It  must  be  so,  because  the  pocM*  being 
always  and  in  every  country  modi 
more  numerous  than  the  rich,  the 
humblest  dass  of  voters  under  every 
uniform  system  must  always  be  in* 
comj^arably  the  most  numenma.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  has  giveii 
the  ten-pounders  the  command  of  the 
House  of  Commons  undar  the  new 
constitution;  they  are  the  humblest 
and  therefore  the  most  nnmerons  dass 
enfiranchised  by  the  Reform  Act,  and 
consequently,  underthe  uniform  hoose- 
hold  suffrage,  they  have  the  majority. 
They  have  so  for  the  same  reason  thu. 
under  a  similar  uniform  aystemt 
the  privates  in  an  army  wodd  ont- 
number  the  whole  officers,  conunia* 
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sioned  and  non-commissioned.  But 
if  the  suffrage  is  reduced  so  low  as  to 
admit  the  representatives  of  theopera- 
tlves  and  ^^proletaireiif^*  or  those  whom 
they  inflnence,  (which  household  or  a 
£5  suffirage  would  undoubtedly  do,) 
what  measures  in  the  present  state  of 
society  in  this  country,  and  feeling 
throughout  the  world,  would  they  im* 
mediately  adopt?  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  newly  formed  republic  of 
France,  where  such  a  system  is 
establidied,  to  receive  the  answer. 
Repudiation  of  state  engagements, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  railways ;) 
confiscation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  a  graduated  income  tax; 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  in 
oirder  to  ruin  the  landed  interest; 
the  issue  of  assignats,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  state  under  the  shock  to 
credit  which  such  measures  would 
necessarily  occasion,  miffht  with  con- 
fidence be  looked  for.  And  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is»  would  these 
measures  in  the  end  benefit  am^  class 
(}f society  J  or,  least  of  all,  the  operative, 
in  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain, 
containing,  m  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, a  greater  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  daily  wages  for  theur  exist- 
ence than  any  other  that  ever  ex- 
isted? 

What  is  to  be  expected  firom  such 
ruin  to  credit  and  capital  but  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  employment,  and 
throwing  of  Bullions  out  of  bread? 
Even  if  the  whole  land  in  the  country 
were  seized  and  divided,  it  would 
afford  no  general  relief— it  would  only 
shift  the  suffering  from  one  class  to 
another.  What,  under  such  a  system, 
would  become  of  the  millions  who  now 
exist  on  the  surplus  expenditure  of 
the  wealthy?  They  would  all  be 
mined — ^England  would  be  overrun 
^  a  host  of  starving  cultivators  like 
France  or  Ireland.  A  plunge  down  to 
hooseboldsBffirage  wouldsoon  effectthe 
work  of  destruction,  by  reducing  us  all 
in  a  few  years  to  the  condition  of  Irish 
bog-trotteiB.  It  is  no  security  against 
these  dangers  to  say  that  the  working 
dass,  if  they  get  the  majority,  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  eschew  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  their  interests.  Men 
do  not  know  what  is  to  prove  ultimate- 


ly injurious  in  public,  any  more  than 
they  perceive,  in  most  cases,  what  is  to 
be  for  their  final  interest  in  private  life. 
The  bourgeoisie  got  the  command  of 
the  country  in  France  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  but  have  they  benefited 
by  the  change  ?  Let  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment, and  the  present  disastrous  state 
of  commerce  in  France,  give  the  an- 
sirer.    The  workmen  of  Paris  got  the 
entire  command  of  the  government  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  ahnsady 
SSfiOO  of  them  are  kept  alive,  only  work- 
ing at  the  ^^  Ateliers  Nationaux,"  while 
200,000  are  lounging  about,  eating  up 
the  country  with  bayonets  in  their 
hands.     The  middle  classes  got  the 
command  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  their  representatives  ^ 
set  about  free-trade   and  restricted  ' 
currency  measures,  which  have  spread 
distress  and  bankruptcy  to  an  un- 
paralleled extent  among  themselves. 
The  Reform  BUI,  by  establishing  these 
measures,  has  destroyed  a  fourth  of 
the  realised  capital  of  Great  Britain.* 
Household  or  universal  suffrage  would 
at  once  sweep  away  a  half  of  what 
remains,  as  it  has  recently  done  in 
Fnatnce.      And   in    what    condition 
would  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  British  empire  be  if  three-fourths 
of  the  capital— in  other  words,  three- 
fourths  of  the  means  of  employing 
labour,  or  purchasing  its  fruits — were 
destroyed  ?  We  should  have  Skibbe- 
reens  in  every  village  of  Great  Britain, 
and  grass  growing  in  half  of  London. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  allay 
the  present  ferment,  and  tranqnillise 
the  coontry,  when  so  rudely  shaken 
by  internal  distress  and  external  ex- 
citement?   Are  we  to  sit  with  our 
hands  folded  waiting  till  the  tempest 
subsides?  and  if  the  present  system  is 
continued,  is  there  any  ground  for 
believing  it  ever  will  subside?    We 
answer,  decidedly  not    We  must  do 
something — and  not  a  little,  bnt  a 
great  deal.    But  what  is  required  is 
not  to  augment  the  political  power  of 
the  working  classes,  but  to  remove 
their  grievances; — not  to  give  them 
the  government  of  the  state,  which 
they  can  exercise  only  to  their  own 
and  the  nation's  ruin,  but  to  place 


*  This  is  within  the  mark.  It  has  lowered  the  fands  fh>m  100  to  80,  or  a  fifth  ; 
railway  stock  on  an  avenge  a  tliird  ;  West  India  property  niae-tenths  ;  and  mer- 
eantile  stock,  in  most  cases,  nearly  a  half. 
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them  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
may  no  longer  desire  to  govern  it. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  abandon- 
ing the  system  of  class  government 
for  the  interest  chiefly  of  the  moneyed 
interests,  and  returning  to  the  old 
S3rstem  of  general  protective  and 
national  administration. 

The  first  thing  which  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  enterprise  in 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  consequent 
employment   and   happiness  in   the 
poor,  is  to  repeal  the  Bank  Charter 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845 ;  and  in  lien 
thereof  to  establish  such  a  system  as 
may  provide  a  safe^  sufficient^   and 
equable  circnlation  for   the   empire. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  circalation  which  shall  be  capable 
of  expanding^  instead  of  contracting^ 
as    specie    is    drawn    out    of   the 
conntry.    This  is  the  one  thing  need- 
fal.    Till  this  is  done,  every  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  existing  misery,  in  a 
durable   way,  will   prove   abortive. 
Nobody  wants  to  have  French  assig- 
nats  issued  amongst  us,  or  to  have 
every  insolvent  who  chooses  to  call 
himself  a  banker  authorised  to  issue 
currency  ad  libitum,  and  substantially 
usurp   the    Queen*s   prerogative  by 
coining  worthless  paper  into  doubtful 
money.    But  as  little  can  the  nation 
go  on  longer  with  our  circulation  based 
exclusively  on  gold  coin,  and  liable 
to  be  contracted  as  that  coin  is  drawn 
out  of  the  country ;  thereby  doubling 
the  eml,  by  first  inducing  speculation 
when  specie  is  plentiful,  and  then 
withdrawing  the  currency  when  it  be- 
comes scarce.    Still  less  can  this  be 
borne,  when  a  system  of  free- trade 
has  been  established  amongst  us  which 
has  enormously  increased  our  impor- 
tations, especially  in  articles  of  food 
and  rude  produce,  for  which  experi. 
ence  proves  nothing  but  cash  will  be 
taken  by  the  holders ;  and  which,  in 
consequence,   has  induced  a  conse- 
quent tendency  outwardm  the  precious 
metals,  from  which,  if  no  corresponding 
increase  in   domestic   circulation    is 
permitted,  nothing  but  contraction  to 
credit,  stoppage  to  speculation,  and 
ruin  to  industry  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Least  of  all  can  such  a  system  of  draw- 


ing in  paper  as  the  gold  goes  out,  be 
endured  when  political  drcomstaBoes 
have  so  much  increased  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  when  the  revelations 
in  France  and  Grermany  have  at  onee 
rendered  hoarding  general  in  those 
countries,  and  delnged  as  with  tbdr 
bankrupt  stocks,  for  which  nothing 
but  specie  will  be  taken  in  exchange ; 
and  when  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, both  in  Italy  and  Gennany, 
has  occasioned  the  usnal  demand  for 
gold,  as  the  most  portable  of  the 
precious  metals,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  war. 

The  way  in  which  the  dreadfnl  evils 
consequent  upon  commercial  credit, 
and  consequently  universal  employ- 
ment, being  kept  dependent  on  snch 
an  unstable  equilibrium  as  that  which 
gold  must  ever,  and  most  of  all  in 
such  circumstances,  afford,  is  perfectly 
evident.  What  is  wanted  is  some- 
thing to  equalise  the  supply  ofewrency; 
to  contract  paper  when  the  predous 
metals  are  abundant,  and,  conse- 
quently, credit  is  becoming  danger- 
ously expansive,  and  to  expand  it 
when  they  are  withdrawn,  and,  con- 
sequently, credit  is  in  danger  of  being 
ruinously  contracted.  Sir  R.  PeeFs 
system  does  just  the  reverse  of  this : 
it  pours  paper  in  profusion  through 
the  country,  and  consequently  fosters 
absurd  and  improvident  specuIaticHi, 
when  specie  is  abundant,  and  draws 
it  in  suddenly,  and  with  frightfol 
rapidity,  the  moment  that  the  precious 
metals  begin  to  be  withdra?m,  either 
from  the  effect  of  extended  importa- 
tions or  foreign  warfare.  To  go 
right,  and  obviate  the  dreadfnl  evils 
which  their  system  has  introduced, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  estab- 
lish a  monetary  policy  precisefy  Ae 
reverse.  What  is  wanted  is  a  sHding 
settle  for  paper^mtmeyy,  -«  a  system 
which  shall  tend  to  contract  paper 
issues  when  specie  is  abundant,  and 
pour  them  forth  with  restorative 
and  beneficial  vigour  the  moment 
that  it  begins  to  disappear.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  it  was  that  Mr  Pitt 
enabled  the  conntry  to  combat  the 
dangers  and  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  the  revolutionary  war.*     Under 
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ir  B.  P^*8  STBtenUt  the  natioB,  and 
every  one  in  it,  wonld  hftye  been 
bankrapt  when  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment in  1797,  and  we  shonld  long  ere 
this  have  been  irreeoverably  rendered 
a  proTince  of  France. 

It  belongs  to  practical  men,  versed 
in  the  Ban^eries  of  Lombard  Street 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  say  how 
this  important  olgect  is  to  be  attidned 
with  dne  attention  to  the  seonrity  of 
the  notes  issued,  and  sufficient  safe- 
gnarda  against  an  oyer-iasne,  and 
consequent  iiunzy  to  ciq[>italt  by  an 
imdoe  rise  of  prices  owing  to  that 
oraae.  That  the  thing  is  pouible  is 
self-eTident.  It  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  such  a  ^stem  that  one  of  two 
things  should  be  done.  Either  that 
the  issuing  of  notes  diould  be  left  to 
all  banks,  under  the  limitation  that 
priyato  banks  should  be  obliged  to 
take  up  their  notes  at  all  times, — ^in 
Bank  of  iUidand  paper  or  gold  or 
sihmr  ■  and  deposit  government  se- 
enritiee  to  the  extent  of  the  notes  so 
isaoed,  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
pi^fment  in  case  of  bankruptcy ;  and 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
bound  to  pay  its  notes  m  gold  or  ^Amt, 
at  the  price  those  metidsbearatMe 
IniM  qf  pmemmeni.  Or,  that  the 
issuing  of  notes,  like  the  coining  of 
money,  diould  be  confined  entirely  to 
government  or  its  iMcien ;  and  that 
the  regidation  of  their  amount  should 
be  entrusted  to  certain  elevated  func- 
tionaries—like the  commissioners  of 
the  national  debt— with  instmctions 
to  iSbma  to  reguhito  theur  issues  by 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  incrtamng 
them- when  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
thosemetals  showed  that  th^  were 
leaving  the  country,  and  contracting 
tiiem  when  tiie  price  ftllt  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  necesnty  for  an  ex- 
tended paper  circulation  was  pasting 
away. 

Of  course  it  would  be  necessary, 
under  such  a  system,  to  impose  some 
limit  to  the  obhgatiott  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  specie :  but  this 
mi^t  be  done  either  by  obliging  that 
eetabliahment  to  pay  in  either  of  those 
metala  at  the  current  price  they  bore 
in  the  market  at  the  dato  of  priasent- 
ment,  or  by  providing,  that  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  notes  payable  on 
demand,  as  £40,000,000  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  notes  of  a  diffar* 


eni  cohur,  as  red,  should  be  issued, 
which  were  exchangeable  for  specie 
only  when  the  precious  metals  had 
again  fallen  to  a  certain  price  in  the 
market.  These  notes  should  be  issued 
when  gold  rises  to  a  certain  price,  and 
is  evidentiy  leaving  the  country— just 
as  grain  firom  government  stores 
should  be  issued  to  the  people  in 
periodsof  scarcity — and  drawn  in  when 
it  returns,  and  the  price  falld.  We  throw 
these  out  only  as  crude  suggestions, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  adequate  to 
answer  the  purpose  in  view.  What  we 
rest  upon,  and  press  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner  upon  the  consideratien  of 
thecountiy,  is  the  abtohiie  neceBsitf  of 
altering  the  present  system  of  con- 
tracting the  paper  when  the  gold  is 
tid^en  away — ^in  other  wofds,  Umiimg 
dte  i88ue8  of  bread  toAen  thebeeffink — 
and  substituting  for  it  one  of  extend- 
ing tiie  issue  of  paper  when  the  pre- 
dous  metals  are  withdrawn ;  in  other 
words,  increanng  the  iMtma  of  bread 
when  those  of  beef  haoe  beoome  d^ 
dent. 

The  next  measure  which  appears 
indispensable  to  secure  internal  tran*- 
quillity  in  the  empire  is,  to  make  a 
very  considerable  government  grant, 
to  enable  the  railway  con^anies  to 
complete  the  principal  lines  now  on 
foot,  but  still  m  an  unfinished  state. 
Every  consideration  of  justice,  expe- 
dience, and  necessity,  calls  for  such  a 
grant.  Many  of  these  railways  can 
be  completed  in  no  other  way.  Their 
durectors  have  already  borrowed  all 
the  money  on  the  security  of  the 
undertaking  which  the  law  allows  (a 
third ;)  and  the  diminished  means  and 
straitened  credit  of  the  shareholders, 
for  the  present  at  least,  has  disabled 
them^fromanswering  any  farther  calls. 
The  works  must  stand  still,  a  defor- 
mity and  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
if  government  relief  is  not  afforded. 
Parliament  has  declared  the  expedi- 
ence of  these  lines  by  having  passed 
the  bills  for  their  formation.  Most, 
perhaps  idl,  of  these  would  have  been 
completed  ere  this,  had  not  the  fetters 
imposed  on  the  currency  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  so  straitened  credit  that 
it  has  become  impossible.  The  very 
name  of  government  being  willing  to 
advance  a  certain  sum,  ae  two  or  three 
millions,  to  enable  these  companies  to 
resume  their  work,  wonld  so  restore 
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and  vivify  credit,  that  it  is  probable  a 
very  small  part  of  the  sum  voted 
would  be  taken  up  by  these  under- 
takings. The  restoration  of  private 
credit,  by  such  a  measure  on  the  part 
of  government,  would  unlock  the  im- 
mense coffbrs  of  wealth  which  now, 
from  the  prostration  of  private  credit, 
lie  unemployed  in  the  country.  For, 
such  is  the  strange  and  anomalous 
condition  in  which  we  stand,  that 
while  our  streets  are  crowded  with 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans 
seeking  employment,  our  banks  and 
insurance  offices*  are  crowded  with 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  capital  seeking  in- 
vestment. Yet  these  two  superfloi- 
ties  cannot  reach  or  relieve  each  other. 
Why?  Because  credit  and  currency 
are  wanting  to  enable  the  one  to  pass 
over  to  the  other.  Let  government 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  communication,  to  mutual  advan- 
tage, will  soon  be  restored. 

Incalculable  is  the  benefit  which 
such  a  resumption  of  these  works 
would  occasion,  both  to  the  individuals 
connected  with,  or  employed  by  them, 
and  the  countiy  at  large.  It  would 
give  bread  at  once  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  labourers, 
who  have  been  seduced  from  their 
regular  avocations  by  the  high  wages 
o&red  two  years  ago  on  the  lines, 
and  now  find  return  to  their  former 
employments  impossible,  from  these 
having  been  filled  up :  it  would  thin 
the  Chartist  and  household  sufiirage 
meetings,  bv  stopping  the  distr^ 
which  fills  them,  and  giving  the  work- 
ing classes  something  better  to  do 
than  listening  to  intemperate  and 
seditious  speeches :  it  would  render 
productive  the  capital  and  labour 
ahready  expended  on  these  undertak- 
ings, and  give  th^  directors  the 
means  both  of  paying  a  dividend  to 
the  proprietors,  and  liquidating,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  whole  debt  borrow- 
ed frt)m  the  state :  it  would  assuage 
and  relieve  unbounded  distress,  both 
in  the  once  wealthy  and  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  state :  it  would  vivify 
and  facilitate  commerce,  by  opening 
up  means  of  communication  through 
districts  requiring  it,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  on  that  ground  has  been 


given; — but  most  of  all,  it  would 
evince,  by  deeds  more  eloqnent  than 
words,  the  sympathy  of  govemmeDt 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  wrest 
ftom  the  agitators  their  strongest 
arguments  agidnst  the  constitntioii  as 
it  stands,  and  relieve  government  of 
the  fearful  imputation  to  which  it  is 
now  exposed,  of  first  having  eneoar- 
aged  thenation  to  engage  in  vast  aad 
important  internal  measores,  and  then 
deprived  them,  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, of  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  complete  execution. 

A  third  step  which  is  indiqwns- 
able  to  disarm  the  Chartist  agitation 
and  restore  internal  confidenoe  and 
peace  to  the  countiy,  is  to  provide  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  government  ma- 
chinery, for  the  rdief  of  the  hbour 
market.  Various  causes  have  now  con- 
spired to  render  this  a  matter  of  para- 
mount necessity.  In  Ireland,  the 
long-oontintted  agitation  for  Repeal, 
coind^g  with  the  indolent  and  im- 
provident habits  of  the  people,  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  potato  fiunine 
of  1846,  and  the  enervating  conae- 
quences  of  the  noble  govenmient 
grant  of  £10,000,000  to  meet  its 
necessities,  joined  to  the  seditions  and 
treasonableeffortsof  the  insane  Yoimg 
Ireland  party,  have  so  completely 
paralysed  industry,  that  the  Emerald 
Isle  may  now  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  huge  workshop  of  paimer- 
ism,  a  sort  of  officma  pmq^enei^  from 
whence  starving  multitudes  are  inces- 
santly issuing  to  deluge  the  adjoining 
states.  The  number  of  emignnts 
who  left  it  for  distant  colonies  in 
1847  was  above  one  hundred  thonsand, 
but  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
dreadfhl  stream  of  paup^ism  wUeh 
incessantly  pours  forth  from  its  still 
crowded  shores.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1847,  the  number  of  Irish 
who  came  to  Glasgow  was  49,981 : 
and  that  number  has  since  been  on 
the  increase,  Amt,  from  the  last  repoit 
of  the  parochial  board  of  Glasgow,  it 
i^ppears,  that  in  fioe  months  and  ten 
days  preceding  25th  April  1848,  the 
number  of  bish  who  landed  in  Gbs- 
gow  was  42,288 1  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  nearhf  100,000  a-year;  and  these 
squalid  immigrants,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, come  to  a  country  where  labour 
has  already,  finom  the  eflfecte  of  free- 
trade  and  a  fettered  conen^,  and  the 
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disastrous  stoppage  to  orders  produced 
by  the  French  and  German  revolu- 
tions, become  a  perfect  drug  in  the 
market ;  and  when  in  and  around  the 
single  city  of  Glasgow,  above  100,000 
hnman  beings,  including  dependants, 
are  already  out  of  work !  Indi\idual 
charity,  local  efforts,  are  nugatory 
against  such  prodigious  masses  of  pau- 
perism ;  you  might  as  weU  have  ex- 
pected the  staff  of  the  Russian 
parishes  to  have  resisted  the  invasion 
of  1812. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which 
has  occurred,  in  our  time,  so  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  that  the  noble 
grant  of  ten  millious  from  Great 
Britain  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Ire- 
land during  the  famine,  was  not,  iu 
part  at  least,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  emigration.  We  all  know  how  it 
was  spent.  No  inconsiderable  por- 
tion was  absorbed  by  the  never-failing 
frauds  of  the  local  Irish  agents  em- 
ployed in  its  distribution,  and  the 
remainder  in  making  good  roads  bad 
ones.  No  part  was  employed  in  a 
form  which  could  reproduce  itself. 
There  was  one  thing,  and  but  one, 
already  good  in  Ireland,  and  that  was 
the  roads.  On  that  one  good  thing  the 
whole  magnificent  grant  was  wasted. 
Now  half  the  grant,  £5,000,000  ster- 
ling, would  not  only  have  provided 
700,000  or  800,000  Irish  with  the 
means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  but  it 
would  have  transported  them  from 
the  coast  up  the  country  to  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Forest.  That  is  the  great 
point  which  is  never  attended  to  by 
those  who  contend  for  free- trade  in 
emigration  ;  in  other  words,  for  liberty 
to  transport  the  emigrants  in  crowded 
rind  crazy  ships,  haS  manned  and  ill 
provisioned,  to  the  shores  of  America, 


and  then  leave  them  in  sheds  at  the 
first  harbour  to  starve  or  die  of  fever. 
The  advocates  for  free- trade  in 
emigration  forget  that  labour  is  as 
great  a  drug  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
rica as  on  the  crowded  shores  of  the 
Emerald  Isle :  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  five  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly 
from  Ireland,  land  at  New  York  in  a 
single  day.  But  as  much  as  labour  is 
redundant  in  the  American  sea-port 
towns,  it  is  scarce  and  in  demand  in 
the  far  west.  Millions  and  tens  of 
millions  of  unappropriated  acres  are 
there  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and 
an  able-bodied  man  is  sure  to  be  in- 
stantly taken  up  at  half-a-crown  or 
three  shillings  a-day.  The  American 
papers  say  that  ^^  a  stout  European, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
arms  and  his  legs,  if  moved  on  to  the 
Jar  tvest,  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  United  States.'*  He  is  worth 
more  to  England  ;  for,  if  settled  tin 
Canada,  the  Irish  pauper  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  consumer  of  British 
manufactures  to  the  extent  of  £2  a 
head :  if  to  Australia,  to  the  extent 
of  £10  a  head.  The  free-trader  in 
emigration  stops  short  of  all  these 
things:  instead  of  transporting  the 
emigrant  to  the  edge  of  the  Forest, 
where  his  labour  could  produce  these 
results  to  himself  and  his  country,  it 
leaves  him  to  pine,  with  his  starving 
children,  in  a  shed  on  the  quay — a 
burden  to  the  community  he  is  fitted  to 
bless,  and  carrying  with  him  the  seeds 
of  a  mortal  typhus  pestilence  into  any 
region  which,  if  he  survives,  he  may 
visit.  As  a  proof  that  these  state- 
ments are  not  overcharged,  we  sub- 
join an  ofiicial  return  of  the  fate  of 
the  emigrants  who  landed  under  the 
free- trade  system  in  Canada  in  1847.'* 


*  Frb£-Trade  m  Emigration. — The  nnmben  who  embarked  in  Europe,  in  1847> 
for  Canada,  were  90,006  ;  viz.,  from  England,  32,228  ;  from  Ireland,  54,329  ;  from 
Scotland,  3,752;  and  from  Germany,  7,697.  Of  the  whole  number,  91,882  were 
steerage  passengers,  684  cabin,  and  5,541  were  infants.  Deducting  from  this  aggre- 
gate the  (rermans  and  the  cabin  passengers,  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  who 
embarked  at  British  ports  was  89,738,  of  whom  5,293  died  before  their  arrival,  leav- 
ing 84y445  who  reached  the  colony.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  six-sevenths  were 
from  Ireland.  Among  the  thousands  who  reached  the  colony,  a  large  portion  were 
labouring  under  disease  in  its  worst  types,  superinduced  by  the  extremity  of  famine 
and  misery  which  they  had  suffered  previous  to  embarkation.  Of  the  84,445  who 
reached  the  colony  alive,  no  less  than  10,037  died  at  arrival — viz.,  at  quarantine, 
3,452  ;  at  the  Quebec  Emigrant  Hospital,  1,041  ;  at  the  Montreal  Hospital,  3,579  ; 
and  at  other  places  in  the  two  Canadas,  1,965— leaving  74,408.  But  of  these  no  less 
than  30,265  were  admitted  into  hospital  for  medical  treatment.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  embarkations  died,  that  more  than  one-eighth 
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It  displays  the  most  stupendous  in- 
stance that  ever  was  exhibited  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  absurd  principles 
of  free-trade,  when  applied  to  pau- 
perism, misery,  and  typhns  fever,  may 
convert  what  might,  under  proper 
management,  be  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  to  our  own  people  and  the 
colonies,  into  the  greatest  possible 
curse  to  both. 

What  should  be  done  is  perfectly 
plain  and  generally  acknowledged. 
You  will  not  find  ten  men  of  sense  or 
information  in  Great  Britiun,  out  of 
the  precincts  of  t^e  colonial  and  other 
government  offices,  who  have  two 
opinions  on  the  subject.  To  relieve 
the  labom*  market  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  great  effort  should 
immediately  be  made  to  transport 
some  hundred  thousand  of  the  very 
poorest  dcLMy  who  cannot  emigrate  on 
their  own  resources,,  to  Canada,  the 
Cape,  and  Australia.  Wages  in  the 
laitter  country  are  from  4s.  to  5s. 
a-day  for  common,  €s.  and  78.  a-day 
for  skilled  labour.  Ireland  is  the 
great  quarter  to  which  this  relief 
should  be  extended :  if  its  surplus 
multitudes  are  taken  ofi",  the  pressure 
on  Great  Britain  will  speedily  be 
abated.  Ships  of  war,  to  Ughten  the 
cost  of  transport,  should  be  employed 
to  transport  the  emigrants  as  they  do 
our  regiments.  Government  barracks 
should  be  established  with  proper  offi- 
cers, to  receive  the  emigrants  at  their 
landing,  separate  the  healthy  from  the 
sick,  establish  the  latter  in  propar 
hospitals,  so  as  to  stop  the  spread  of 
tj^hus  fever,  and  forward,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  the  healthy  and  active  to 
the  frontier.  Other  officers  should 
be  appointed  there  to  allot  to  them 
ground,  find  them  tools,  frumish  them 
with  seed,  or  provide  them  with  em- 
ployment. This  should  be  done  to  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  annually 
for  some  years  to  come.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  Chartism  or  Repeal 
Mania  which  would  long  stand  against 
such  a  course  of  humane,  and  withal 
wise  and  truly  liberal,  legislation. 


But  sudi  great  measures  would 
quire  money.  Theaveragecostofeaeh 
emigrant  so  transported  and  looked 
to  in  the  colony  would  be  £6  or  £7 ; 
three  or  four  hundred  thouMad 
pecBons  so  provided  with  the  means  of 
emigration  wouldcost  from  £2,000,000 
to  £2,500,000  a-year.  Granted.-— 
Could  the  money  be  better  bestowed  ? 
It  would  not  yield  no  retuniy  like  tiiat 
devoted  to  making  good  Irish  loads 
bad  ones :  it  would  oonvert  three 
hundired  thousand  paupers  amraally 
mto  consnmersof  Britiflh  manufaetiires 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  pounds 
a  head :  it  would  add  £1,000,000  or 
£1,200,000  a-year  to  l^e  export  of 
British  manufactures :  it  would  secure 
a  durable  vent  for  our  goods  by 
planting  British  dese^dants  in  the 
New  World:  it  would  spread  joy  and 
comfort  through  Manchester,  Bununi^ 
ham,  and  Glasgow,  not  less  than 
Tipperary  and  Galway :  it  woold 
extinguish — ^and  extinguish  by  hmjus 
of  C&istian  beneficence — tiie  flane 
of  disa^Sdction  in  the  realm :  it  would 
give  to  our  people  all  that  Freaeh 
socialism  has  that  is  really  beneictal, 
and  save  them  finom  the  nnutterahle 
and  mcalcnlable  evils  with  which  it  is 
fraught :  it  would  restore  the  balanee 
between  capital  and  lndu8tiy,ao  griev- 
ously and  ruinously  deranged  by  the 
effiacta  of  free-trade  of  lite  yens: 
it  would  go  far  to  alleviate  the  nuaery 
which  the  pemidousdogmas  regarding 
the  currency  have  spr^  tfanra^  the 
country.  For  blessings  such  aa  these, 
is  the  issue  of  exdiequer  biUs  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  millions  a-year 
for  some  years  an  extravagant  price  to 
pay?  Would  notjioe  times  the  smm  beat 
once  boiTowed  by  the  state  in  a  sini^. 
year  if  war  were  to  break  oat  with 
France  or  America  ?  Are  the  dangers 
of  any  such  war  to  be  compared  to 
those  which  must  inevitably  be  in- 
curred if  the  present  frightfid  mass  of 
pauperism,  idleness,  and  destitution,  is 
allowed  to  continue  unrelieved,  and  to 
go  on  increasing  in  thecountiy?  What 
must,  in  the  end,  be  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  but  internal  anndiy. 


of  the  total  aniyals  died,  and  that  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  aixived 
receiyed  into  hospital.  Up  to  the  12th  of  November  last,  the  nnmber  of  destitute 
emignmts  forwarded  from  the  agency  at  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada  waa  38^81  ; 
viz.,  malQ  adults,  12,932  ;  female  adults,  12,153  ;  children  nnder  twelve,  10,616  ; 
infants,  3,080.— i?<!pore  of  Exeeuiite  Couneil,  Canada.    Pari.  Paper,  May  5, 1848. 
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foreign  degradation,  ultimate  mia? 
And  is  there  no  obligation  npon  those 
whose  policy  since  1846  has  brought 
these  calamities  on  the  nation,  to  apply 
the  national  credit  in  the  attempt  at 
least  to  relieve  them  ?  Hear  the  jost 
and  eloquent  observations  of  the  Times 
on  the  subrject : — 

'^  There  is  a  mnltitndmoas  population 
growing  yearly  more  multitudinoas^  more 
exacting,  more  wretched.  The  end  of 
each  sneceedmg  year  sees  the  addition  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human 
beings  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  crowded  seats  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce — Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, Nottingham  and  Stockport — teem 
with  the  annual  increment  of  creatures, 
who  exclaim,  '  Give  us  work  and  bread.' 
How  shall  we  meet  this  cry  ?  Shall  we 
tell  them  that  work  is  an  affair  of  demand; 
that  demand  depends  upon  competition  ; 
that  oompetition  is  an  effect  of  popula- 
tion ;  that  population  outruns  subsistence; 
that  they  are  too  many;  in  a  word,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  exist  \  They  would 
be  bold  men — that  would  be  a  bold  go- 
vernment, which  should  hold  such  lan- 
guage as  this.  With  Chartism  in  front, 
and  discontent  in  the  rear,  it  would  be 
perilous  to  begin  such  lecturing.  But  is 
not  the  principle  acted  on,  though  not 
avowed;  when — ^with  a  vast  territorial 
dominion,  in  which  labour  might  grow 
into  power,  and  poverty  into  wealth — 
wHh  mines  of  ore  and  fields  of  fertility — 
with  capital  calling  for  labour,  and  ad- 
venture crying  for  help — the  State  reftises 
to  acknowledge  the  duty  of  settling  its 
redundant  multitudes  in  its  own  distant 
lands,  or  discharges  it  in  a  niggardly  and 
grudging  mood  1 

^  The  danger  of  such  neglect  or  such 
parsimony  is  great.  Time  glides  on,  add- 
ing alike  to  the  numbers  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  masses.  Misery  has  strange 
axioms.  The  misery  of  multitudes  in- 
vents a  wild  policy.  They  whose  nonnal 
condition  is  endurance,  will  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  empire  by  a  normaJ  agita- 
tion. They  whom  the  national  wealth 
does  not  assist  in  bettering  their  fortune, 
will  wage  an  obstinate  war  against  wealth, 
property,  and  order.  We  have  put  down 
Chartism ;  but  we  have  not  conciliated 
discontent.  Let  us  beware  lest  the  dis- 
contented become  the  majority.  Much 
depends  upon  ourselves,  much  on  the  use 
to  which  we  turn  our  existing  establish- 
ments ;  and  no  establishments  have  we 
more  valuable  than  our  colonies.  A  co- 
lonial empire  founded  on  the  sparings  of 
our  supeifiuous  wealth  and  the  cravings 
of  our  unemployed  industry,  would  be  a 


grander  oommemoration  of  viotorioos 
order  and  triumphant  law  than  a  century 
of  hospitals  or  a  myriad  of  wash-houses. 
Those  who  were  elated  and  those  who 
were  dejected  by  the  1 0th  of  April,  might 
alike  view  with  pleasure  the  glorious 
fabric  of  a  new  empire  springing  Arom 
the  ruins  of  a  broken  faction  and  the 
energies  of  a  noble  purpose,  emblematie 
of  ti^  '  bow  of  hope  that  spajis  the  earth' 
— emblematic  of  the  only  ftbith  that  ever 
yet  inculoated  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality  aright."-~TifiM«,  May  12, 1848. 

Bnt  towards  finding  this  vent  for 
onr  indigent  and  nnemployed  popn- 
lation  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  colonies  should 
be  preserved  to  the  British  crown ;  and 
from  the  effects  of  free-trade,  it  is  very 
donbtfid  whether  this  will  long  be  the 
case.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
West  Indies  have  been  utterly  rained 
by  the  act  of  1846  :  estates  are  value- 
less, and  the  planting  of  canes  is 
rapidly  ceasing.  We  know  of  an 
estate  which,  within  fifteen  years, 
was  sold  for  £88,000,  which  was 
knocked  down  within  these  few  weeks 
for  £20 1  To  give  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  unexampled  injustice 
to  which  liiey  have  been  subjected 
have  excited  in  these  once  noble  and 
loyal  islands,  we  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  Jamaica  Despatch  of  April? : — 

^  The  affairs  of  Jamaica  have  now  ar- 
rived at  that  desperate  crisis  that  there 
is,  we  believe,  not  one  man  in  the  colony 
whose  dependence  rests  solely  on  property 
invested  within  it,  that  would  not,  could 
his  single  voice  effect  the  change,  pro- 
nounce at  once  for  adhesion  to  any  other 
government  than  that  which  has  beggared 
him.  Loyalty  is,  at  best,  but  a  sentiment 
dependent  for  stability  upon  circum- 
stances. We  love  our  country  so  long  as, 
and  because  we  think,  onr  country  pro- 
tects our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  pro- 
perties. We  are  patriots  whilst  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  seeores  to  us  tiiose 
possessions  which  our  industry  has  earned 
for  us,  and  which  the  written  constitution 
has  guaranteed  us.  All  human  experi- 
ence shows  this  limit  to  the  most  exalted 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  True  it 
is  we  have  not  the  power  of  Canada.  We 
are  as  unable  as  we  are  unwilling  to  change 
onr  lot  by  force ;  but  let  England  beware 
lest  passive  alienation  of  every  sentiment 
that  can  attach  us  to  her  as  a  nation  do 
not  prove  even  more  dangerous  to  her 
colonial  power  than  any  active  spirit  of 
disaffection  could  be.  This  magnificent 
colony  has,  indeed,  been  sinfully  and  trea* 
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fi6nably  sacrificed.  The  property  of  the 
Queen*8  suhjectt  has  been  confiscated  vnth- 
out  offence  on  their  part ;  whilst,  in  a 
political  point  of  yiew,  each  day  renders 
the  colony  less  and  less  raluable  to  the 
Crown  as  a  national  dependency.  All 
commerce  between  Jamaica  and  the 
mother  country  must  speedily  cease.  Of 
exports  there  can  be  none.  Ministers — 
the  fatal  Whig  Government,  whicK  has 
proved  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  West 
Indies  whenever  destiny  has  placed  it  in 
the  ascendant — have  pronounced  the  final 
doom  of  West  Indian  cultivation.  After 
August  next,  when  the  present  crops 
shall  have  been  taken  off,  fi^  estates  in 
six  mttst  of  necessity  cease  to  become  sugar 
producers" — Jamaica  Despatch,  April  7- 

Canada  will,  ere  long,  if  the  present 
system  be  adhered  to,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  West  Indies;  and  hav- 
ing ceased,  from  the  destruction  of 
all  its  privileges,  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  the  maintenancd  of  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  it 
will  take  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  break  it  off.  If  we  have 
lost  oar  colonies,  what  security  have 
we  that  they  will  not  refuse  to  admit 
the  stream  of  pauperism  which  now 
flows  into  them  from  the  parent  state : 
that  they  will  not  treat  them  as  the 
fi-atemising  French  republicans  did 
the  British  artisans,  and  send  them 
all  home  ?  And  even  if  they  should 
still  consent  to  receive  them,  what 
security  should  we  have  for  the  main- 
tenance of  export  of  the  £16,000,000 
of  British  manufactures  which  now  go 
out  to  our  colonies,  if,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, thev  levy  their  whole  revenue 
to  maintam  their  independent  govern- 
ment upon  imports  from  this  country  ? 
Recollect  the  exports  to  America, 
with  20,000,000  inhabitants,  are  not 
£10,000,000  annually,  or  lOs.  a  head; 
to  Canada,  with  1,900,000,  about 
£3,800,000,  or  £2  a  head ;  and  to 
the  West  Indies,  hitherto  about 
£3,000,000  to  800,000  souls,  or  nearly 
£"4  a  h(^&d 

If  the  English  like  free-trade— if 
fhe^  are  content  to  have  their  sov- 
ereigns by  the  million  go  out,  as  in 
1847,  to  buy  foreign  grain,  and  foreign 
manufactures  supplant  British  in  all 
our  staple  branches  of  manufacture, 
by  fdl  means  let  them  have  it.  Let 
Ihem  perpetuate  the  year  1847,  with 
all  its  blessings,  to  all  eternity.  Free- 
trade  is  their  own  work;  let  them 


taste  its  fruits,  and  drain  the  cup  they 
have  selected  to  the  dregs.  But  the 
colonies,  be  it  recollected,  had  no 
hand  in  introducing  that  aystem. 
They  were  utterly  and  entirely  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  BiD  ; 
schedules  A  and  B  cut  up  thdr  repie* 
sentation  by  the  roots.  Free-trade 
was  forced  upon  them  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  not  oniy 
without  their  concurrence,  bat  in  op- 
position to  their  most  earnest  remon- 
strances. Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  our  present  distress  being  the  work 
of  our  own  hands,  and  of  onr  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  seed  we  have 
sown,  that  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  colonies.  Protection  to  their  in- 
dustry is  what  they  have  always 
prayed  for ;  it  is  to  them  the  condition 
of  existence ;  it  is  the  sole  bond  which 
unites  them  to  the  empire.  Soen 
the  bond  and  the  connexion  will  be 
dissolved.  And  when  dissolved,  we 
shall  have  thewoful  reflection, — we 
shall  incur  the  damning  imputation 
with  future  times,  that  it  was  lost 
for  no  national  or  worthy  object; 
from  no  foreign  danger,  or  external 
catastrophe;  but  from  the  mere  as- 
cendency of  interested  legislation  in 
the  parent  state :  and  that  the  greatest 
colonial  empire  that  ever  existed, 
that  which  had  grown  up  during  two 
centuries,  and  resisted  the  assaults  of 
Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power — ^was  dissolved  from  the  desire 
to  maintain  a  principle  which  pro- 
mised no  greater  benefit  but,  for  a 
few  years,  to  lower  the  price  of  sngar 
a  penny  a  pound  to  the  British  con- 
sumers. 

It  Is  from  measures  such  as  we 
have  now  advocated,  and  from  them 
alone,  that  we  expect  the  extinction 
of  the  Chartist  or  household  saSh^ 
agitation,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
wonted  feelings  of  steady  loyalty  In  the 
British  nation.  The  subordinate  mat- 
ters, so  much  the  objects  of  anxiety 
and  care  to  the  legislature,  are  not  to 
be  despised ;  but  they  will  prove  en- 
tirely nugatory,  if  measures  such  as 
these  are  not  simultaneously  and 
vigorously  adopted.  There  Is  no 
way  of  really  improving  the  ccmdition 
of  the  working  classes,  but  by  ang- 
mentlng  the  demand  for  labour.  This 
is  what  they  want ;  we  never  hear  of 
them  petitioning  for  wash-honses  and 
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cold  baths,  or  a  health-of-towns  bill : 
it  is  a  ^^fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work  "  which  they  always  de- 
sire. Rely  npoa  it,  they  are  right. 
By  all  means  give  them  wash-houses 
and  cold  baths;  broad  streets  and 
common  sewers;  airy  rooms  and 
moderately  sized  hooses ;  bat  i*ecoIlect, 
if  you  do  not  give  them  work  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  all  prove  nugatory. 
Lodge  them  all  by  a  miracle,  or  a 
successful  revolution,  in  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Stafford  House  to-moiTOw, 
and  in  a  week,  if  you  do  not  give 
them  the  means  of  earning  good 
wages,  they  will  be  as  filthy,  squalid, 
and  diseased  as  ever.  Thirty  families 
will  be  located  in  the  grand  saloon ; 
twenty- five  in  the  green  library; 
forty  or  fifty  starving  Irishmen  will 
be  comfortably  lodged  on  the  great 


stair.  Typhus  will  spread,  sedition 
will  be  hatched,  treason  prepared  in 
the  royal  palaces,  as  well  as  in  St 
Giles,  or  Manchester.  There  was  not 
a  more  depraved  or  miserable  set  in 
Palis  than  the  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred persons  who  squatted  down  in 
the  Tnileries  after  the  late  revolution, 
and  were  only  dislodged  by  bringing 
up  artillery.  Restore  protection  to 
colonial  industry ;  relieve  the  great 
works  in  -  progress  throughout  the 
empire ;  engage ,  in  a  great  system 
of  government  emigration ;  give  the 
country  a  currency  adequate  to  its 
necessities,  and  commensurate  to 
its  transactions;  and  you  may  bid 
defiance  to  Chartist  agitation,  and 
drain  off,  if  vou  cannot  extlirpate, 
the  stream  of  Irish  pauperism  and 
treason. 


STODDART  AND  ANOUNO. 


We  do  not  lose  a  moment — we  take 
the  earliest  opportunity— to  thank  Mr 
Stoddart  for  his  book.  Well,  this  is 
a  cool  piece  of  effrontery  I  So  say 
some  fiippant  folks,  who  fancy  them- 
selves abreast  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  in  whose  arid  waste  of  mind, 
as  in  the  desert,  one  may  pick  np  now 
and  then  a  few  dates.  They  are  so 
kind  as  to  remind  us  that  Mr  Stod- 
dart's  book  was  published  early  in  the 
spring  of  1847.  Apart  altogether  from 
our  perfect  knowledge  of  the  time  of 
the  publication,  we  fiing  back  the 
charge  of  effrontery  with  imperturb- 
able contempt.  The  spring  of  1847  ! 
There  never  was  any  such  season. 
Who  saw  the  glimpses  of  its  smiles  ? 
who  heard  the  chirping  of  its  songs  ? 
who  smelt  its  perfume  ?  who  felt  its 
refreshing  airs  ?  who  nibbled  its  green 
shoots  ?  None  of  the  human  senses 
recognised  its  presence,  or  acknow- 
ledged its  influence.  Notorious  it  is 
that  a  tiny  urchin  in  an  infant  school, 
whose  little  teeth  had  been  previously 
knocking  together  in  its  head  in 
shivering  concussion  for  a  month, 
refused,  when  brought  up  to  the  mel- 


lifluous passage,  to  perpetrate  the 
vernal  invocation  of  Mr  James  Thorn- 
son ;  and  equally  defying  the  allure* 
ments  or  the  terrors — the  sugar-cane 
or  the  bfrch-rod — the  moral  or  the 
physical  force  of  tuition^  pronounced 
with  Denmanic  emphasis  any  allusion, 
to  **  etherial  mildness,"  or  "  showers 
of  roses,"  even  in  the  month  of  May 
1847,  to  be  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and 
a  snare.  He  never  angled  who  speaks- 
of  the  spring  of  1847.  The  gentle 
craft  perished  for  a  while  beneath  tho 
obdurate  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  ceaseless  floods  of  snow- water, 
which  polluted  every  lucid  stream  into 
"  gruel  thick  and  slab."  We  do  not 
pretend  to  remember  when  the  doud 
and  the  tempest  passed  away ;  at  all* 
events,  it  was  too  late  for  angling 
purposes.  In  breezy,  ay  in  stormy 
days,  there  are  many  bold  and  happy 
hits  to  be  made  by  the  cunning  hand ; 
bnt  the  zany,  who  throws  his  line  in 
the  teeth  of  a  perpetual  tornado,  will 
catch,  of  course,  nothing  except  what 
the  indignant  lexicographer  has  placed 
at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the 
worm.    Besides,  there  are  those,  in- 
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dading  our  author,  who  think  that 
aiDgling  is  a  bilateral  pastime.  It  is 
a  part  of  their  creed,  (which  we  may 
look  into  hereafter,)  that  the  silly 
fishes  enjoy  tiie  fun  of  being  captured, 
and  oftai  chuckle  audibly  on  being 
"  encreeled  "  by  a  triumphant  artist 
like  Mr  Stoddart.  And  loixlly  salmon, 
or  gentlemanlike  trout,  may  probably 
dislike,  as  much  as  their  adversary, 
an  excess  of  piercing  winds  and  dirty 
waters.  In  short,  it  was  thoroughly 
understood,  in  the  beginning  of  1847, 
by  the  fisher  and  the  fished,  that  the 
atmosphere  was  too  preposterously 
rude  to  deseiTe  encouragement  at  the 
hands  or  fins  of  either  party.  The 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
accordingly  complete.  What  could 
we  do? 

Little  difliculty,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  in  finding  pretexts  daily  for  put- 
ting up  the  rod  in  the  dining-room 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  and  executing,  without  line, 
a  phantom  cast  of  unerring  accuracy 
across  the  table  diagonally  into  an 
imaginary  eddy  rippling  and  softly 
gurgling  on  the  floor  round  several 
bottles  of  Alsop^s  pale  ale,  linking 
sometimes,  in  our  mood  of  finest 
frenzy,  such  preprandial  dexterity, 
with  the  apparition  in  the  same  locality, 
at  a  later  hour,  of  a  cod's  head  and 
shoulders,  not  without  oyster  sauce. 
The  music  of  the  reel  was  also  occa- 
sionally stirred  by  the  supposititious 
tugs  of  a  voracious  gillaroo,  (which  is 
by  far  the  dreadfullest  fish  of  which 
we  any  where  read,)  enacted  for  the 
nonce  by  the  same  curly  scion  of  truth 
who  disdained  to  lend  himself,  in  the 
miscalled  spring  of  1847,  to  the  nn- 
truthM  sycophancy  of  the  bard  of 
Ednam.  The  very  fact,  however,  of 
its  being  "  our  young  barbarian  at 
play,"  and  not  a  gillaroo  in  earnest, 
who  was  thus — 


it 


Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony/' 

carded  the  sound  of  the  whirring 
thread  to  our  ears  "  with  a  difference." 
The  glancing  armoury  of  the  fishing- 
book,  meriting  better  than  Hector's 
helmet  did  the  untranslatable  epithet 
of  Homeric  monotony,  was  over  and 
over  again  paraded  and  arranged, 
disordered  and  rc-classified,  extricat- 
ed and  intermingled,  from  pocket  to 


pocket,  until  eadi  particnlar  liook  in 
the  pools  and  currents  of  our  fancy 
became  prospectively  commemorative 
of  multitudinous  masfiacres,  ^^  making 
the  green  one  red."  But  the  basket 
or  the  bag,  (and  we  prefer  the  latter,) 
would  have  felt,  in  the  mean  time,  hea- 
vier under  the  burden  of  a  single  min- 
now than  it  ever  did  feel  beneath  tbe 
possible  pressure  of  shoalsof  contingent 
bull-trouts.  The  experiment  of  wad- 
ing through  the  house  in  enoraoas 
India-rubber  boots,  taking  four  steps 
at  once  in  coming  down  stairs,  and 
jumping  suddenly  firom  chairs  upon 
the  carpet,  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing ourselves  that  we  were  getting 
into  deep  water,  afibrded  but  a  very 
transitory  hallucination.  The  act  of 
jerking  at  dinner  a  young  tuiicey, 
with  a  gaff,  from  a  remote  diafa,  to 
our  plate,  did  not  elicit  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  its  gracef^  pre- 
cision which  we  had  anticipated; 
while  an  excellent  and  poUshed  steel- 
yard, with  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
salmon,  we  had  been  practising  in  the 
kitchen  on  a  casual  leg  of  mutton, 
having  dazzled,  periuips,  tbe  eye  of 
the  butcher's  boy,  and  being  forgotten 
by  us  for  a  brief  hour  or  so,  has  been, 
^^  like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more 
below.'*  Bttring  such  moments,  the 
memory  even  of  delectable  old  Isaac 
was  losing  a  little  of  its  perenaial 
fragrance — the  reminiscences  of  ail 
kinds  of  fishes  were  beginning  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils.  **  Who  comes  here? 
— ^A  grenadier ; "  and  in  walked  ^'  The 
Angler's  Compaaion  to  the  Lochs  and 
Bivers  of  Scotland,  by  Thomas  TM 
Stoddart." 

Ordinary  mortals,  to  whom,  as 
to  Peter  Bell,  yellow  primmees  are 
simply  yellow  primroses,  miglit  in- 
stantly,  upon  getting  the  book,  open  it, 
read  it,  and  be  delighted  with  it. 
But  we  sat  for  six  wedts  gaxing  at 
the  volume  without  daring  or  wishing 
to  lay  a  finger  upon  it.  There  was  a 
great  deal  for  us  to  think  about  before 
spreading  our  sails  for  another  voyage 
with  an  old  companion*  The  fiwt  is, 
that  we  were  hnmming,  after  our  own 
fashion,  one  of  Mr  Stoddart's  angling 
songs  at  the  moment  when  his  new  work 
was  placed  before  us.  Xow,  these 
songs  were  not  pubiishe<l  yesterday; 
and  many  a  time  and  oft  out  of  them 
had  we  amused  ourselves  by  foraoBg 
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the  lireliest  picture  of  the  angler's 
life,  pnrsmts,  meditatioiis,  and  emo- 
tions. From  his  being  up  with  the 
flweet  thrashes  to  meet  ^^the  mom 
TiI)on  the  lea,"  till  ^^  homeward  from 
the  stream  he  tarns,"  we  followed  him 
in  Stoddart's  musical  track.  His  call 
to  '^  luring  him  osier,  line,  and  reel" 
— ^his  scrutiny  of  the  airs  and  clouds^  of 
heaven  —  his  communings  with  bird 
and  bee,  flower  and  fay — his  welcome 
to  the  CHckoo — his  blessing  of  the 
**'  spring- tide  bland" — ^his  entreaty  to 
the  wii^  to  waken — 

^  For  the  low  welcome  soand  of  their  wan- 
dering wings  ** — 

his  repose  and  summer  trance,  '^  be- 
neath a  willow  wide" — his  pensive  mus- 
ings, and  comments,  shaped  by  the  en- 
chanting realities  around  him,  or  by  the 
pleasant  shadows  of  his  own  memory 
andfancy — his  feats  of  guile  and  skill — 
Mb  patience  and  his  toil — the  excite- 
ment of  his  suspense — the  exultation 
of  his  victory,  and  the  joyoosness  and 
humony  which  round  his  well-spent 
day,-— idl  were  represented  and  embo- 
died in  nnmbera  than  which  none 
mate  melodious,  heartier,  or  happier 
ever  strengthened  and  gladdened,  by 
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as  Julius  Caesar  in  the  act  of  correct- 
ing the  proof-sheets  of  his  Commen- 
taries. To  do  good  and  great  actions 
is  agreeable,  but  dangerous;  to 
write  well  and  nobly  of  the  great  and 
good  things  we  have  done  is  also 
agreeable,  but  troublesome ;  but  when 
the  danger  and  the  trouble  are  both 
past  and  gone,  to  read  what  we  have 
well  written  of  what  we  have  well  done, 
with  the  conviction  that  an  endless 
posterity  will  read  it  after  us  with 
pleasure  and  approbation,  must  be, 
we  shall  venture  to  imagine,  most 
prodigiously  agreeable  to  any  respec- 
table individual,  whether  he  is  ac- 
tually a  soldier,  having  purchased  his 
commission  at  a  heavy  regulation 
price,  or  whether  he  is  only  provi- 
sionally obnoxious  to  be  balloted  for 
militia  service,  or  accidentally  liable 
to  be  called  out,  with  a  curse  and  a 
cutlet  in  his  mouth,  for  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  a  special  constable.  We 
avow  for  ourselves,  without  a  blush, 
that  we  are  only  one  of  those  who 
may  become  warriors  hereafter  by 
statutory  or  municipal  contingency. 
As  yet  we  have  not  served  in  any 
campaign.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  the 
housemaid  discovered,  at  esorly  dawn, 


^stream  or   board,   the   disciples  of    sprouting  from  the  key-hole  of  the  door, 


Cotton  and  Walton.  We  paused  be- 
fore unfolding  a  new  book ;  and  then 
we  read  it  tl^roughly  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  missing  any  word. 

But  time  brings  with  it  many  vicis- 
situdes. Winter,  when  nobody  but  a 
Stoddart  fishes;  swarms  of  European 
revolutions,  whichkeep  every  thing,  in- 
ehidiBg  fisbing-rods,  out  of  joint ;  and 
again,  in  this  present  1848,  a  terrible 
4Q>ring-tide,  which,  standing  sentinel  at 
our  doors  with  the  keenness  of  a  sword 
and  tb»  strength  of  a  portcullis,  has 
forbidden  any  body  to  think  of  fish- 
ing this  year  till  June ; — ^these  things 
have  inevitably,  forcibly,  and  wisely 
obliged  us  to  be  silent.  We  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  thank  Mr 
Stoddart  for  his  book. 

"  Who  is  the  happy  warrior?  "  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  interrogatory  as 
neariy  as  possible  destitute  of  all 
meaning.  But  upon  the  double  hypo- 
thesis that  it  may  have  some  mean- 
ing, and  that  we  can  paint  in  fresco, 
auch  a  question  might  suggest  an  idea 
that  the  felicitous  gentleman  for  whom 
the  poet  asks  woi2d  be  best  pictured 


a  notice,  by  which  we  wero  hastily  sum- 
moned to  quell  a  dreadful  tumult  at  nioB 
o'clock  die  night  before.  Late  as  the 
summons  came,  on  reading  it  a  thrill 
of  posthumous  glory  permeated  our 
frame ;  nor,  when  perusing  in  the 
newspapers  at  break&st  the  eloquent 
recognition  by  the  public  authorities  of 
the  services  of  other  special  oonstableSf 
could  we  repress  the  riotous  tfarob- 
bings  of  martial  spirit  and  martial 
sympathy  within  us,  as  being  one 
who,  though  de  facto  inert  in  dress- 
ing-gown and  suppers,  was  entitled 
de  jurt,  as  the  notice  testified,  to  be 
active  with  badge  and  baton.  We 
severely  reprimanded,  of  course,  the 
housemaid  for  bringing  into  the  house 
stray  bits  of  paper,  which  might  have 
wrapped  up  most  deleterious  combus- 
tibles. She  promised  to  be  more 
cautions  in  future;  and  it  has  so 
happened  that  the  magistrates  have 
never  taken  practical  advantage  of 
our  vigilant  anxiety  to  protect  the 
tranqaiility  of  the  city.  Bat  we  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  ex- 
actly with  a  correspondmg  spirit  that 
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we  have  studied  the  Gallic  battles 
and  campaigns  of  the  great  Roman, 
where  we  have  been  free  alike  from 
the  risk  of  fighting,  and  the  bothera- 
tion of  writing.  Oar  impression  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
strong  that  the  happy  warrior  may 
be  more  faithfully  portrayed  by  our- 
selves than  by  Caesar. 

According  to  these  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, let  us  inquire,  who  is  the 
happy  angler?    To  such  a  question 
any  body  who,  in  the  former  case, 
prefers  Caesar's  claim  to  ours,  will  not 
fail  to  reply  by  bawling  out  the  name 
of  Stoddart.    The  parallel  is  a  very 
good  one.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
science    of  angling  theoretically  of 
which  Mr  Stoddart  is  ignorant;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  art  of  angling  prac- 
tically which  Mr  Stoddart  has  not 
tried  with  his  own  hand.     He  has 
been  writing  the  annals  of  a  laborious, 
pei'severing,  incessant,  and  successful 
experience.     He   tells  others  what 
they  may  do,  by  showing  them  vividly 
and  precisely  what  he  has  himself 
done.    It  is  the  record  of  a  conqueror 
whose  career  exhibits  occurrences  so 
numerous,  various,  and  striking,  that 
the  simple  narrative  of  events  teaches 
general  principles ;  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  facts  causes  theory  to  vege- 
tate— the  movements  which  lead  to 
victory  on  a  particular  occasion  are 
adopted  as  laws  to  regulate  subsequent 
operations  in  similar  circumstances ; 
the  strategy  of  the  emergency  is  ac- 
cepted as  universally  normal.    In  a 
history  so  instructive,    there   must 
necessarily  be  a  remarkable  amount 
of  patience  and  zeal,  assiduity  and 
skill,  quick  apprehension,  and  saga- 
cious reflection.     And  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  happens  that 
all  this  information  is  communicated 
with  healthy  racy  vigour,  and  pictu- 
resque effect,  of  language,  while  a 
dewy  freshness  of  enthusiasm  exhila- 
rates the  whole  composition,  it  is  not 
surely  very  surprising  that,  comfort- 
ably pendulous  in  our  rocking-chair, 
conscious  of  never  having  encountered 
a  billionth  part  of  the  fatigues  un- 
dergone by  Mr  Stoddart,  and  possess- 
ing, in  the  manageable  volume  in  our 
hand,  a  complete  repertory  of  the 
fruits  of  the  toil,   experience,  and 
judgment  of  that  '-^  admifable  Triton," 
we  should  thus  complacently  believe 


that  we  are  the  happy  ander — ^leav* 
ing  it  of  course  to  Mr  Stoddart,  if  h« 
likes,  to  be  a  Julius  Ciesar. 

From  the  frontispiece  we  start,  and 
after  perambulating  the  book,  to  the 
frontispiece  we  return.      '^A  day's 
fishing'*  will  then  be  wondrously  in- 
telligible, and  ought  to  be  n^rrded 
with  an  angler's  love,  and  an  an^^er's 
pride.    The  picture  from  which  the 
engraving   is  taken  has  been   long 
familiar  to  us.    Who  painted  it  ?    At 
the  left-hand  comer  of  the  plate  the 
artist's  name  is  legible  enough ;  bat 
there  is  much  more,  besides  the  name, 
printed  in  sympathetic  ink  which  is 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  initiated. 
A  word  in  thine  ear,  gentlest  of  pisca- 
torial readers !  The  skill  of  the  pencil 
is  the  animated  reflection  of  tJie  skiO 
of  the  fishing  rod.     Nothing  finny 
has  the  punter    drawn  which   the 
angler  has  not  killed.    On  the  can- 
vass his  faithful  brush   has  placed 
nothing  which  his  success  as  an  angler 
has  not  enabled  him  to  observe  for 
himself,  to  mark,  and  to  dagueneo- 
type  in  his  inmost  sonl.    No  graoefhl 
outline  has  he  traced;  no  goiigeoas 
bulk  has  he  stretched  out  in  masave 
breadth  or  wavy  length;   no   small 
head  has  he  delicately  curved;   no 
flood  of  light  has  he  poured  on  Ream- 
ing panoply  of  interwoven  scales  of 
gold  and  silver ;  no  shifting  ray  of 
exquisite  colour  has  he  caught  in  the 
very  instant  of  brilliant  evanescence ; 
no  purple  spot  or  crimson  star  has  he 
made  to  shine  with  distinctive  bright- 
ness on  Uie    flank;  no  aureate  w 
orange  tint  has  he  permitted  to  fade 
away  along   the  body  into   peariy 
whiteness;  no   fin  quivers;   no  taU 
curls ;  no  gill  is  muddy  red ;  no  eje 
is  lustreless, — without  or  beyond  the 
bidding,  the  teaching,  the  guarantee, 
and  express  image  of  nature.    Pity 
it  IS  that  we  should  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  other  mattess— 
of  a  happy  temper,  which  baa  dieered 
us  with  its  mellow  sunshine  on  many 
a  raw  and  cloudy  day;  or  of  a  richly- 
stored  mind,  which,  when  fish  were 
sulky,  has  often  made  the  lagging 
hours  spin  on   with  jocund  speed. 
Almost,  under  this  hot  bright  sky,  we 
are  tempted,  unbidden,  to  enter  the 
studio,    and  ask  to  share  with  yon 
sequestered  stags  the  shelter  of  the 
favourite  pines.  But  we  dare  not ;  for 
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we  know  the  man  as  well  as  the  artist 
and  angler.  We  know  both  the 
anglers.  It  is,  in  sooth,  fitting  that 
Giles  should  illnstrate  Stoddart. 

Is  not  angling  cmel?  Now,  before 
attempting  any  responsive  observa- 
tion, be  so  good  as  to  read  the  follow- 
ing impetaons  passage : — 

**  Is  it  not,  for  instance}  in  the  attitade 
of  hope  that  the  angler  stands,  while  in 
the  act  of  heaving  out  his  flies  over  some 
favonrite  cast !  Of  hope  increased,  when 
he  beholds,  feeding  within  reach  of  his 
line,  the  monarch  of  the  stream  !  Bnt 
now,  mark  himl  He  has  dropt  the  hook 
caationBly  and  skilful] y  jost  above  the 
indicated  spot ;  the  fish,  scarcely  break- 
ing the  sor&ce,  has  seized  it.  A  fast, 
firm  hold  it  has,  but  the  tackle  is  fine, 
and  the  trout  strong  and  active.  Look  ! 
how  the  expression  of  his  features  is 
undergoing  a  change.  There  is  still 
hope,  but  mingled  with  it  are  traces  of 
anxiety — of  fear  itself.  His  attitudes, 
too,  are  those  of  a  troubled  and  dis- 
tempered man.  Ha  1  all  is  well.  The 
worst  is  over.  The  strong  push  for 
liberty  has  been  made,  and  failed. 
Desperate  as  that  summerset  was,  it 
has  proved  unsuccessful.  The  tackle — 
knot  and  barb— is  sufficient.  Look  now 
at  the  angler.  Hope  with  him  is  stronger 
than  anxiety,  and  joy  too  beams  forth 
under  his  eyelids ;  for  lo  I  the  fish  is 
showing  symptoms  of  distress.  No 
longer  it  threatens  to  exhaust  the  winch- 
line  ;  no  longer  it  combats  with  the 
rapids  ;  no  more  it  strives,  with  frantic 
fling  or  wily  plunge,  to  disengage  tbe 
hook.  It  has  lost  all  heart — almost  all 
energy.  The  fins,  paralysed  and  power- 
less, are  unable  for  their  task.  So  far 
from  regulating  its  movemepts,  they  can- 
not even  sustain  the  balance  of  the  fish. 
Helpless  and  hopeless  it  is  drawn  ashore, 
upturning,  in  the  act  of  submission,  its 
starred  and  gleamy  flanks.  The  counten- 
ance of  the  captor  —  his  movements, 
(they  are  those  which  the  soul  dictates,) 
are  all  joyous  and  self-congratulatory. 
But  the  emotion,  strongly  depicted 
though  it  be,  is  short-lived.  It  gives 
way  successively  to  the  feelings  of  admi- 
ration and  pity — of  admiration,  as  ex- 
cited on  contemplating  the  almost  in- 
comparable beauty  of  the  captive,  its 
breadth  and  depth,  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions,  as  well  as  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  colours';  of  pity,  as  called 
forth  in  accordance  with  our  nature, — 
an  unconscious,  uncontrollable  emotion, 
which  operates  with  subduing  effect  on 
the  triumph  of  the  moment. 

**  And  now,  in  their  turn,  content  and 


thankfulness  reign  in  the  heart  and 
develop  themselves  on  the  countenance 
of  the  angler  ;  now  haply  he  is  im- 
pressed with  feelings  of  adoring  solem- 
nity, stirred  up  by  some  scene  of 
uulooked-for  grandeur,  or  the  transit 
of  some  sublime  phenomenon.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment, anger,  envy,  and  jealousy,  which 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  bosom, 
and  are  portrayed  on  the  features  even 
of  the  worthiest  and  best-tempered  of 
our  craft.  Too  naturally  they  spring  up 
and  blend  themselves  with  our  better  na- 
ture ;  yet  well  it  is  that  they  take  no  hold 
on  the  heart — scorching,  it  may  be  true, 
but  not  consuming  its  day  of  happiness. 

"  Hence  it  is,  from  the  very  variety  of 
emotions  which  successively  occupy  the 
mind,  from  their  blendings  and  transi- 
tions, that  angling  derives  its  pleasures  ; 
hence  it  holds  precedence  as  a  sport  with 
men  of  thoughtful  and  ideal  tempera- 
ment ;  hence  poets,  sculptors,  and  philo- 
sophers— the  sons  and  worshippers  of 
genius — have  entered,  heart  and  hand, 
into  its  pursuit.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Thomson,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Hogg,  and, 
in  our  present  day,  WUson  and  Words- 
worth, exchanged  eagerly  the  gray*goose 
quill  and  the  companionship  of  books, 
for  the  taper  wand  and  the  discourse, 
older  than  Homer's  measures,  of  streams 
and  cataracts.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Paley  left  his  meditative  home,  and  Davy 
his  tests  and  crucibles,  and  Chantrey  his 
moulds,  models,  and  chisel-work,— each 
and  ail  to  rejoice  and  renovate  them- 
selves ;  to  gather  new  thoughts  and 
energies,  a  fresh  heart  and  vigorous 
hand,  in  the  exercise  of  that  pastime 
which  is  teeming  with  philosophy." 

Mr  Stoddart  blinks  onr  problem 
altogether.  Fish,  it  will  be  noticed^ 
are  treated,  firstly,  as  bits  of  cork,  and, 
secondly,  as  Inmps  of  lead.  Bnt  the 
bad  example  of  all  the  great  men 
before  or  since  Agamemnon  will  not 
lessen  the  cruelty,  if  it  be  cmelty,  of 
dragging  a  large  fish  or  a  little  fish 
out  of  its  "  native  element"  forcibly, 
and  against  its  will.  Obliging  a  fish 
to  come  out  of  the  water  when  it  has 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  a  fish  out  of 
water,  has  an  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  ejecting  of  a  human  being  un- 
seasonably from  his  bed  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  prosecute  a  steady 
snooze  for  the  next  three  hours.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  a  little  bodily 
suffering  in  the  process  of  ejection, 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  abstract  question* 
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A  man  who  is  jerked  out  of  bed  by  a 
string  tied  to  his  toe  most  endure  an. 
nncomfortable  twinge.  Bnt  the  votary 
of  Morpheas  may  be  induced  to  change 
his  quarters  quite  as  effectually  by 
painlessly  removing  beyond  his  reach 
the  blai^ets  and  the  sheets.  It  is 
not  the  application  of  positive  com- 
pulsion to  the  person,  but  the  distur- 
bance of  existing  comfort  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  which  may  be  pain, 
and  hardship,  and  cruelty.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  because 
the  analogy,  as  stated,  is  entirely  fal- 
lacious. The  true  analogy  is  to  be 
stated  thus  :  Any  body  who,  being 
akeady  in  bed,  and  therefore  legiti- 
mately somniferous,  happens  to  over- 
hear us  in  the  next  room  loudly  de- 
darlDg  our  intention  of  beginning 
forthwith  a  supper  of  savoury  and 
palatable  dishes,  and  who,  there- 
upon, greedily  shakes  off  his  incipient 
torpidity,  and  rushes  into  the  apart- 
ment jln  order  to  share  the  banquet, 
but  finds  no  supper,  and  ourselves 
laughing  at  his  credulity,  has  no  right 
at  aU  to  assert  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hardships  or  treated  with 
cruelty.  He  left  his  proper  sphere, 
and  was  punished  for  his  eccentricity. 
How  is  a  fish  that  lives  in  the  water 
entitled  to  snap  at  a  fly  that  lives  out 
of  the  water?  Bnt  then  the  fly  goes  into 
the  water.  Very  well:  but  if  the  fish 
comes  up  into  the  air,  as  it  does,  to 
bite  at  a  fly,  which  is  a  denizen  of  the 
air,  it  is  just  that  a  fly,  when  it  goes 
down  into  the  water,  should  indulge  in 
a  reciprocal  bite  at  a  fish,  which  is  a 
denizen  of  the  waters.  And  if  flies 
cannot  bite  for  themselves,  it  is  a 
noble  thing  in  man  to  bite  for  them. 
All  the  fish  encreeled  by  all  the  human 
fishenB  of  every  year  make  but  a  mole- 
faiU  to  the  mountain  of  flies  butchered 
and  gorged  by  a  single  trout  in  a 
month.  Heliogabalns  was  temperate, 
Nero  was  merciful,  when  ooinpared 
with  a  giilaroo.  And  as  fbr  a  Pike  ! 
Let  us  listen  to  Stoddart  on  pikes. 
It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  mention  that 
we  are  legally  informed  that  the 
*'  open  and  advised  speaking"  of  our 
autiior  about  pikes  is  very  constitu- 
tional, although  very  marvellous.  It 
pleases  him  now  to  bufi«t  these  fresh- 
water sharks  with  extremely  hard 
words.  Yet  have  we  seen  his  nerves 
more  fluttered  by  a  dead  pike,  sur- 


reptitiously introduced  into  his  noc- 
turnal couch  ait  Tibbie^s — ^wfaom  mor- 
tals, we  believe,  call  Mn  Richardaon, 
and  whose  green  mral  hostdiy,  on  the 
margin  of  ^  Maiy's  Loch,  is  the  sweet 
and  loved  haunt  of  eveiy  tme  brother 
of  the  craft — than  ever  was  the  heart 
of  fisherman  when  a  twenty-poonder 
has  darted  off  like  an  express  locomo- 
tive towards  the  foaming  and  rockj 
cataract.  What  horrid  shriek  is  that, 
making  night  hideous?    With  bonta 
of  laughter  at  this  moBneat  retoms 
the  scene  when  that  grim  visitor  mur- 
dered the  first  efibrts  of  the  weaij 
angler  to  woo  repose,  as  his  naked 
feet  came  into   unexpected  contact 
with  the  slimy  mail  of  the  water- 
pirate.     Such  recollections  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  many  hundred  things 
which  make  the  fisher's  life  a  happy 
one.    We  shall  hear,  therefore,  Mr 
Stoddart    avenging   himself   on   ail 
pikes,  dead  or  living,  not  exdndiBg 
an  incidental  fbn^  a^inst  eels ;  whidi 
latter  are  not  surely,  while  they  live, 
loveable. 

'^  No  one  that  eter  felt  the  fini  sfta4&  of 
a  pike  at  the  goige-bait  can  easily  forget 
It  It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  flrani 
the  character  of  the  fish,  a  bold,  eager, 
voneious  grasp  ;  qaiie  ^  contrary,  H  is 
a  slow  calculating  grip.  Thef«  is  notinng 
about  it  dashing  or  at  all  riolent  ;  no  stir- 
ring of  the  fins — no  lasluBg  itt  the  taS — 
no  expressed  tiaj  or  reyenge.  The  whole 
is  mouth-work ;  calm,  deliberate,  bone- 
crashing,  deadly  month-work.  Yoa  itoA 
at  the  moment  you  hear  the  action — the 
clanging  action— of  the  fish's  jaw-bones  ; 
and  snch  ja^nb-bones,  so  poweiAil,  so  teiri- 
flo  !  You  think  you  hear  the  compieaBinfc 
the  racking  of  the  victim  betwixt  tbem. 
The  sensation  is  pleasurable  to  the 
angler  as  an  avenger.  Who  amoBg 
onr  gentle  craft  ever  pitied  a  pike  !  leaa 
fiincy  one  lamenting  over  a  safanoB  or 
star-sn>]ed  tront  or  playfhl  minnow ;  nay, 
I  have  heard  of  those  who,  on  being  bereft 
of  a  pet  gold-fish,  actually  wept ;  bvt  a 
pike !  itself  nnpitying,  nnsparing,  who 
would  pity  1 — who  spare  I 

"RetnmingyhoweTer,  to  thepoiBt  Inmy 
narrative  at  which  I  broke  oflT.  I  no 
sooner  felt  the  well-known  intinalion, 
than,  drawing  out  line  from  my  reel*,  and 
slightly  slackening  what  had  afaeady 
passed  the  top-ring  of  my  rod,  I  stood 
prepared  for  ftniher  movements  oo  tbe 
part  of  the  fish.  After  a  short  time  he 
sailed  slowly  about,  confining  his  exeor- 
sions  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  tiw  spot 
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wliere  lie  had  originally  seized  the  hait. 
It  waeevident,  as  I  knew  firom  experience, 
that  he  still  held  the  trout  oross-wise  be- 
twixt his  jawB,  and  had  not  jet  ponohed 
or  bolted  it.  To  induce,  him,  however, 
to  do  BO  without  delay,  I  yery  slightly, 
as  is  my  wont,  tightened  or  rather  jerked 
the  line  towards  myself,  in  order  to  create 
the  notion  that  his  prey  was  making  re- 
sistance^  and  might  escape  from  his  grasp. 
A  moment's  halt  indicated  that  he  had 
taken  the  hint,  and  immediately  after- 
words, all  being  disposed  of  at  one  gulp, 
OQt  he  rushed,  Tigorous  as  any  salmon, 
exhausting  in  one  splendid  run  nearly  the 
whole  contents  of  my  reel,  and  ending  hie 
exertions,  in  the  meanwhile, with  a  despe- 
rate summerset,  which  reyealed  him  to  my 
view  in  all  his  size,  vigour,  and  ferocity  ; 
the  jaws  grimly  expanded,  the  fins  erect, 
and  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable excitement.  Being  provided 
with  a  single-handed  rod,  and  winch-line 
suited  in  respect  of  strengtii  and  thick- 
ness to  light  fishing,  it  was  a  marvel  that 
either  of  these  stood  the  test  on  an  occa- 
sion so- very  trying.  The  worst,  however, 
was  over  ;  and  although  the  pike,  as  fish 
ef  ite  kind  under  similar  circumstances 
always  dfi^  showed  signs  of  remaining 
strength,  coupled  with  great  sullenness, 
it  neverthelese,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutesysubmitted  to  its  fate,and  allowed 
itself  to  be  drawn  ashore  at  a  oonvenient 
landing-ploee,  which  fortanately  was  not 
far  off. 

«  This  fish,  the  first  I  ever  captured  in 
Teviot,  weighed  nearly  a  stone,  and  pie- 
eeded  in  ite  fate  no  fewer  than  four  others, 
«f  the  respective  weights,  or  nearly  so,  of 
ten,  eight,  seven,  and  three  pounds,  iJl  of 
which  I  took  from  about  the  same  spot 
in  lees  than  an  hour's  time.  Shortly 
after,  three  or  four  days  intervening,  I 
killed  two  pike  of  twelve  pounds  we^t 
each,  olose  to  the  place  mentioned,  and 
in  the  same  season  met  with  an  incident 
whieh,  as  it  has  some  oonnexion  with 
pike-tioUing,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  this  chapter.  It  happened  in  the  month 
ef  July,  on  whioh  day,  Teviot,  owing  to 
recent  rains,  was  somewhat  discoloured, 
and  I  had  ventured  as  far  up  its  banks  as 
the  Roxburgh  pool,  intending  to  trout 
with  fly  and  minnow,  and  also  to  give  the 
pike  a  triaL  That  I  might  not,  however, 
eonsums  much  time  upon  the  latter  fish, 
I  had  provided  myself  with  a  couple  of 
set  lines  formed  of  strong  cord.  These  it 
was  my  intention  to  lay  out  in  a  portion 
of  the  pool  hitherto  untried,  and  to  allow 
them  to  remain  there,  while  I  angled  for 
trout  higher  up  the  river.  With  the 
▼iew  of  doing  this,  I  had  secured,  by  de- 
sultory throwing  in  my  progress,  tovrards 


Roxburgh,  several  small  trout,  and  when 
arriving  at  the  spot  vrhere  I  had  intended 
to  lay  the  lines,  was  unable  to  resist  an 
anticipatory  trial  for  pike  with  the  rod 
itself,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  a 
double-handed  one,  and  provided  with  a 
good-sised  reel  and  line  to  correspond. 

^Having  affixed  and  baited  a  gorge- 
hook,  I  accordingly  commenced  opera- 
tions, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  throws 
hooked  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  pike  of 
extraordinaiy  size.  It  pouched  quickly, 
ran  far,  and  forcibly  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  river,  which,  at  the  spot  in 
question,  is  by  no  means  narrow, — ^rushed 
upwards  to  a  distance  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yards  and  down  again,  seemingly 
without  the  least  fbtigne.  Having  re- 
gained, however,  the  spot  from  which  it 
had  commenced  its  run,  all  on  a  sudden 
the  fish  halted,  and  immediately,  without 
any  jerk  or  strain  on  my  part,  the  line 
came  to  hand,  neatly  severed  or  cut 
through  by  the  teeth,  above  the  wire- 
ikstenings  to  which  the  gorge-hook  had 
been  appended.  No  slight  disappoint- 
ment it  was.  I  fancied  of  course  that 
I  had  lost  a  pike  of  such  uncommon  size, 
as  to  have  been  able  to  engross,  in  pouch- 
ing, the  whole  extent  of  arming  in  ques- 
tion, measuring  nearly  a  foot.  My  sole 
resource  therefore,  or  hope  of  retrieve, — 
and  I  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  the 
result, — lay  in  the  setting  of  the  two 
lines  I  had  brought  along  with  me,  at  or 
near  the  spot  where  the  fish  had  made 
its  escape.  Accordingly,  baiting  each 
with  a  trout  of  at  least  four  ounces  in 
weight,  I  threw  them  in  not  fiur  from  one 
another,  with  smidl  fioats  attached,  in 
order  to  show  off  the  lure  and  keep  it 
from  the  bottom*  This  done,  I  pursued 
my  way  furtiierup  the  river,  and  com- 
menced trouting.  On  my  return,  alter 
the  expiry  of  two  or  three  hours,  to  the 
place  where  I  had  set  the  lines,  I  found 
that  both  the  corks  were  out  of  sight  and 
the  cords  stretched  to  the  uttermost,  but 
quite  motionless.  Drawing  the  nearer 
one,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  it, 
although  made  of  strong  and  fr«sh  mate- 
rial, snapped  through  at  the  middle.  It 
was  not  so,  however,  witb  the  other. 
There  was  evidently  something  attached 
to  it  of  considerable  weight  and  bulk, 
without,  however,  any  live  resistance. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  when,  on  hauling 
it  nearer  the  bank,  I  beheld  a  hage  eel 
enveloped  among  the  cords,  quite  choked 
and  lifeless.  Of  river  eels  it  was  the 
largest  I  had  ever  witnessed,  although  I 
certainly  have  seen  congers  of  greater 
size.  About  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  in  girth  folly  eleven  inches,  I 
think  it  could  not  have  weighed  less  than 
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twenty  pounds.  This  point,  howeTor,  I 
wanCied  the  ready  means  of  determining^ 
although  I  regret  not  hating  made  an 
effort  to  acquaint  myself  with  it.  On 
examining  the  stomaoh  of  the  monster,  I 
found  that  it  contained  all  the  three 
gorge-hooks  employed  by  me,  and  the 
trouts  with  which,  indindnally,  they  had 
been  baited.  My  experience  in  eel  fish- 
ing has  not  been  rery  great,  but  I  have 
taken  some  hundreds  of  them  in  my  time, 
and  I  do  not  remember  above  one  or  two 
that  showed  fight  in  the  same  manner 
this  one  did,  while  on  the  rod.  In 
general,  they  waddle  or  twist  abont, 
betake  themselves  under  rooks,  stones,  or 
roots  of  trees,  but  yery  seldom  push  out 
directly  across  or  up  the  pool.  With  the 
gorge-hook  indeed,  and  a  small  trout  as 
the  bait,  I  have  often,  both  before  and 
since  the  occasion  above-mentioned,  cap- 
tured them  ;  also  while  trolling  for  pike 
with  gimp  and  swivel  tackle,  and  that  in 
mid  water  betwixt  the  bottom  and  sur- 
fiice ;  nor,  indeed,  will  eels,  when  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  shrink  from  assailing 
the  largest  fish,  should  these  happen  to 
be  sickly  or  in  adverse  circumstances. 
It  is  well  known  that  what  are  termed 
river  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones  raised  by 
the  tacksman  of  salmon  fishings  for  the 
purpose  of  inveigling  running  Ssh  into  a 
certain  description  of  net  attached  to 
them,  afford  shelter  to  large  numbers  of 
eels  and  lampreys,  which,  if  the  grilse  or 
salmon  happening  to  become  entangled  is 
allowed,  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  to 
continue  two  or  three  hours  in  this  state 
of  thraldom,  will,  forcing  an  entrance 
through  the  gill  or  mouth,  speedily  dis- 
encumber it  of  its  entrails ;  nay,  if 
allowed  to  pursue  their  work  of  moles- 
tation unchecked,  absolutely  hollow  it 
out,  until  little  remains  but  a  sack  or 
skinAil  of  bones. 

This  is  a  horrible  picture,—"  a  sack 
or  skinful  of  bones,"  while  the  salmon, 
we  presume,  still  exists  in  its  ribbed 
transparency.  The  dreams  of  eels, 
who  sup  so  full  of  horrors,  must  be 
very  awful.  But  infinitely  more  awful 
must  be  the  visions  which  people  the 
slumbers  of  those  mortals  who,  in 
their  turn,  eat  those  eels  who  have 
eaten  those  salmon.  Our  repugnance 
to  eel- pies  was  never  strong,  ft  were 
better  for  us  to  think  of  something 
else. 

^  A  crust  of  statistics  may  ward  off 
sickening  and  remorseful  qualms. 
The  indiscriminate  destructiveness 
which  characterises  pikes,  is  unfortu- 
nately and  disgracefully  displayed  by 


other  queer  fish.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  perplexing  mnliipli- 
city  of  devices  which  human  ingenuity 
has  invented  and  constntcted  for  an- 
nihilating salmon.  As  of  the  kin^ 
about  whose  deaths  their  royal  brother 
Richard  tells  sad  stories,  so  of  salmon, 
however  various  may  be  the  manner 
of  their  dissolutions,  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  they  are  "  all  murdered."  Sta- 
tutes kill  myriads  of  them  ;  poacherSy 
in  spite  of  statutes,  kill  mynads  more 
of  them  ;  honest  angers,  who  sport 
in  the  seasons,  and  with  the  weapons 
proper  to  sportsmen,  kill  a  few  mdi- 
vidnal  fishes ;  and  it  will  be  demon- 
strated that  pikes  are  the  powerful 
and  natural  allies  of  statutes  and 
poachers : — 

''With  regard  to  the    ravages  com- 
mitted among  the  fry  of  the  salmon,  1 
may  mention   that    almost    erery  |^e 
captured  by  me  during  the  nonths  of 
April  and  May  contain^  in  its  at^mmAf 
or  disgorged,  on  being  landed,  the  reanins 
of  one  or  more  smolts.    These  fivqacntly 
were  quite   entire — to  all  appeanaoe, 
indeed,  newly  killed  ;  they  were  sssse- 
times  also  in  a  partly-digested  state,  and 
on  other  oeeasions  presented  to  the  eye 
little  more  than  was  snfllcient  to  dis- 
tinguish tiiem  as  having  been  small  fish. 
I  hsve  tiJcen  five  or  six  salmon-fry,  in 
the  stages  above  described,  oat  of  the 
stomach  of  a  single  pike.    Two,  three,  or 
four,  is  a   matter   of  oommon    oecor- 
rence.    Suoh  being  the  case,  and  if  it  bo 
true,  what  many  ichthyologists  afirm, 
that  fish  dissolve  their  food  with  sack 
astonishing  rapidity  as  to  rival  in  some 
instances  the  action  of  fire  ;  nay,  allow- 
ing that  the  stomach  of  the  pike  ooea- 
pied  a  couple  of  hours  in  completiBg  the 
digestive  process,  the  amount  of  havoc 
committed  by  this  ravager  on  Tevlol  dar- 
ing the  smolt  season  is  quite  astoniwhing. 
Confining    my  calculation   within  very 
moderate  bounds,  I  shall  presosM  that 
each  pike,  on  the  average,  as  his  daily 
meal,  during  the  months  already  referred 
to,  engrosses  four  salmon  or  ball-troet 
fry.    This,  in  the  course  of  sixty  day?, 
gives  an  allowance  to  every  indiv^aal  in 
Teviot  of  two  hundred  and  forty  saolts  ; 
and  supposing  there  are  from  Anenm- 
bridge  downward,  a  stretch  of  water  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  length,  not  more  than  one 
thousand  pike,  the  entire  number  cec- 
sumed  by  these,  in  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  year,  amounts  to  two  handled  and 
forty  thousand,  or  nearly  a  <inarter  of  a 
million  of  salmon-fry,— a  greater  aom- 
ber,  there  is  no  question,  than  is  killed 
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during  the  same  extent  of  time  by  all 
the  angling  poachers  in  the  district  put 
together." 

We  acknowledge  that  we  must  be 
indiscreet  to  involve  ourselves  again 
in  an  offensive  topic.  A  hint,  how- 
ever, of  our  opinion,  and  we  pass 
away  from  the  subject.  The  abomin- 
able slaughter  of  ^^  foul"  fish,  perpe- 
trated by  people  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  repudiate  as  sportsmen,  and  whom 
we  are  not  obliged  to  recognise  as 
gentlemen,  is  a  shocking,  dirty,  dis- 
reputable mal-practice,  to  bo  con- 
demned with  unmodified  severity  of 
language.  Apologies,  explanations, 
palUations,  are  in  vain.  The  filthy 
mass  which  is  unrighteously  dragged 
nut  of  the  water  is  not  then  a  fish. 
It  is  against  the  use  of  nature  for  the 
hand  of  man  to  touch  it.  And  yet 
the  same  man  who  would  with  easy 
indifference  *4eister'^  a  salmon  in 
that  state,  teeming  with  ten  thousand 
thousand  lives,  shall,  on  the  morrow, 
in  a  jury-box,  violate  his  oath  by 
acquitting  the  guilty  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  because  he  thinks 
capital  punish  ments  unlawful .  Phaugh ! 
Call  Mr  Stoddart  into  court  as  an 
authoritative  witness. 

"  I  find  a  namber  of  anglers  at  one  with 
me  in  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  all 
who  have  witnessed  uight-leistering  on 
Tweed  daring  the  antamnal  or  winter 
months,  will  acknowledge  that  eyen  the 
romantic  character  which  torch-light  and 
scenery  invest  it  with,  fails  as  an  apology 
for  the  ignoble,  wastefal,  and  injurious 
nature  of  the  occupation.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  pursued,  either  during 
the  spawning  season  itself,  or  when  the 
fish  are  heavy  with  roe — when  they  are 
red  or  foul,  having  lain  a  considerable 
time  in  the  river,  and,  moreover,  when 
they  have  lost  all  power  of  escape,  or  are 
cut  off  from  exercising  it,  both  by  the 
lowneas  of  water,  and  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hemmed  in,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  pool  or  place  of  action, 
by  nets  and  other  contrivances  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank. 

''  It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  but  I 
relate  a  fact  known  to  many  on  Tweed- 
side,  that,  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  breeding  fish, 
salmon  and  grilses,  were  slaughtered  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  from  one 
boat,  out  of  a  stretch  of  water  not  far 
firom  Melrose,  two  leisters  only  being 
employed  ;  and  of  this  number — I  allude 
to  the  fish — scarcely  one  was  actually 
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fit  to  be  used  as  food,  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  female  salmon, 
on  the  eve  of  depositing  their  ova.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  upwards  of 
ninety  .have  frequently  been  butchered 
with  this  implement  daring  a  single 
night,  from  one  boat,— all  of  them  fish  in 
the  same  rank  and  unhealthy  condition 
above  described.  In  September  1846, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, no  fewer  than  four  thousand  spawn- 
ing fish,  consisting  chiefly  of  full-grown 
salmon,  and  comprehending  the  principal 
breeding  stock  of  the  season— those  fish 
which,  from  their  forward  state,  promised 
the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  supply  of 
fry,  were  slaughtered  in  Tweed,  with  the 
consent,  and  under  the  auspices,  of  the 
upper  holders  of  fishings,  in  the  manner 
I  speak  of.  Need  it  be  said,  that  the 
injury  done  to  the  salmon-fishings  in 
general  by  this  malpractice  on  the  part 
of  two  or  three  lesser  proprietors,  is 
incalculable,  and,  when  linked  with  the 
doings  of  poachers  during  closetime,  to 
which  it  unquestionably  gives  encourage- 
ment, and  the  system  pursued  on  Tweed 
of  capturing  and  destroying  the  kelts  and 
baggits,  it  must  operate  most  prejudicially 
against  every  plan  devised  to  further  the 
breeding  of  this  highly-prized  article  of 
food." 

Simply  we  shall  say,  that  any  body 
who  so  leisters  fish  from  this  day 
forward  is  a  brutal  barbarian,  fit 
for  the  society  of  a  Barke  or  a  Hare, 
who  did  not  venture  to  immolate  their 
victims  till  gross  physical  corruption 
— the  heavy  prostration  of  drunken- 
ness— ^rendered  them  in  general  the 
easy  and  stupid  prey  of  a  disgusting 
assassin.  Let  the  leisterer  of  foul 
fish  be  accursed  in  the  sporting  calen- 
dar. 

Under  all  circumstances,  to  be 
quite  candid,  we  remonstrate  against 
the  leister.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
going  to  work — the  fish  has  no  option. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  tinge  of  the 
Venetian  bravo  in  the  blow.  Less 
apology  must  there  always  be  for 
striking  a  salmon  than  for  striking  a 
man  b^ind  his  back.  The  man  who 
detects  the  stealthy  thrust  may  turn 
and  smite  his  enemy.  The  fish,  vi- 
gilan  t  happily  of  the  descending  trident, 
can  but  shift  its  quarters  and  swim 
away.  Baskmg,  too,  at  the  moment 
under  the  broad  beam  of  the  all -re- 
joicing sun — as  motionless,  as  tranquil, 
as  bright,  and  as  beautiful,  as  the 
silver  pebbles  in  the  river's  bed— why 
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should  idle  hnman  yiolence  invade 
and  extingnish  that  nnsnspecting  re- 
pose ?  At  this  very  instant,  while  he 
is  in  snch  attitude  and  mood,  fling,  if 
Tou  can,  with  delicate  precisiot,  over 
his  snout  the  most  attractiye  mottled 
wing  in  your  book,  and  then — ^if  the 
pensive  Zoroaster  of  the  stream 
quits  his  meditations  to  swallow  your 
temptation — then  hook  him,  play  him, 
land  him,  and  encreel  him ;  but  do  not, 
without  an^  warning,  plunge  a  barbed 
steel  fork  mto  his  heart.  Or,  at  this 
very  instant,  let  the  seduction  of  the 
triple  worm  travel  athwart  his  rumina- 
tions, and  if  the  glutton  shall  over- 
come the  sage,  then,  even  in  his  vora- 
cious throat,  strike  home,  and  over- 
come the  glutton ;  but  do  not  hack  the 
noble  form  with  ruffianly  prongs  of 
rusty  iron — 

''  Let^s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds.'*^ 

Pr'ythee  permit  the  leister,  for  the 
fhture,  to  decorate  a  museum  along 
with  other  implements  of  the  Canni- 
bal, not  the  British  islands ! 
'  Mr  Stoddart  mustfeel  neither  anger 
nor  surprise  if  we  deliberately  avoid 
not  merely  any  discussion,  but  even 
any  notice  whatever,  of  theories  or 
speculations,  directly  or  collaterally 
referring  to  the  breeding  or  propaga- 
tion of  fishes.  We  have  not  been,  as 
the  pages  of  Maga  prove,  unwatchful 
of  what  conjectural  philosophy  might 
propose,  or  ingenious  experimentalism 
might  exhibit.  We  hold  some  piscine 
opinions,  so  curious  but  so  true,  that 
if  we  could  enunciate  them  in  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  fish  (which  ought 
to  be  the  Finnish  dialect,)  the  liveliest 
salmon  in  Norway  could  not  execute 
summersets  sufiSciently  numerous  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  our  know- 
ledge. We  cpuld  likewise  put  such 
puzzling  objections  to  the  most  ela- 
borate and  seemingly  satisfactoiy 
systems,  as  to  demonstrate  irrefiraga- 
bly  that,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
every  body  has  said  about  every 
variety  of  the  sahno  race,  nobody 
knows  any  thing  certain  as  to  the 
age  of  Old  Parr.  But,  for  one  good 
reason,  we  shall  be  discreet  and  silent. 
Nobody  cares  a  straw,  or  a  horse- 
hair, or  a  thread  of  gut,  whether  Stod- 
dart is  overthrown,  or  Shaw  is  pre- 
dominant,—nobody,  whose  sole  and 


landable  object  is  to  OQoy  a  ^aey*s 
good  fishing.  The  great  fiiet  wiaras 
— ^the  waters  are  full  of  fish.  Wfaftt 
matter  is  it  wtaice  the  fins  CHae  or 
come  ?  The  qnestloa  is  not  hoir  tbey 
got  into,  but  how  they  are  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  bora,  the  river,  or  the  lake? 
It  is  not  we  who  mean  to  go 


.Te 


<'  Under  the  glassy,  eool,  transhiosBt 

but  up  out  of  it  we  hope  to  draw 
many  dozens  of  Its  peopling  swarms. 
And  we  desire  to  learn  firom  Mr 
Stoddart  how  best  we  may,  by  baits 
and  guileful  spells,  reach  and  inveigle 
them — 

*'  In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  ^ 


The  cmnpanion   we  want  is  the 
Angler^s  Companion.  Nowtheaagler 
is  an  individual  who  aalliaa  ont  at 
early  dawn,  rejoicmg,  not  <»iy  in  his 
own  strength,  and,  haply,  the  atreagth 
of  a  glass  of  whisky,  bnt  in  a  fiaking- 
baaket,  or  pannier,  or  bag;  in  a  fiak- 
ing-rod,  or  three  or  foor  fiflkiag-redB ; 
in  a  fishing-book,  more  vi^miiaoaa 
in  its  single  volume  than  tke  Eneyek)- 
pndia  Britannioa;  in  wadiag  boots 
and  water-proitf  ckMikleta ;  in  a  reel, 
and  a  gafif,  and  a  landing  net,  aad 
sometimes  a  boat;  in  gat,  and  ia  hofse 
hair;  in  hooks  and  haddes ;  in  feathers 
and  silk  thread;  in  wax  and  wire; 
in  leads  and  floats ;  in  tin  boxes  of 
worms,  and  earthen  pots  of  salmon 
roe;  in  minnows,  and  parr-tails;  ia 
swivels  and  gorge-hooks;  ui  lobs,  aad 
in  bobs ;  in  ferrnles,  and  in  rings ;  ia 
a  brown  paper  parcel  of  (bar  laiige 
sandwiches,  and  a  pocket  flask  of  six 
large  glasses  of  sherry ;  in  a  dingy 
coat,   and  inexpressible  mnnentitm- 
ables ;  and  finally,  in  the  b^t  humour, 
and  a  shocking  bad  hat.    Is  it  ima- 
ginable that  fdl  this  can  be  done,  as 
it  is  done  every  day,  by  any  body 
who  has  not  made  up  Ma  nund,  or 
who  thinks  it  neoessaiy  to  know,  what 
fish  are,  and  where  they  came  from? 
There  is  no  such  hnmbng  witidn  hua. 
He  goes  to  the  Tweed  or  the  Tay; 
the  Don,  or  the  Conan;    to  Loch 
Craggie,  or  Loch  Maree ;  to  Loch  A  we, 
or  Loch  Etive ;  to  the  Clyde,  or  the 
Solway ;  to  Loch  Doon,  or  Loch  Eea ; 
because  all  over  broad  Scotland  there 
is  plenty  of  fish ;  and  becanse,  when- 
ever he  goes,  Stoddart  oan  tell  hiai 
how  there  most  readily,  most  surelj, 
and  most  pleasantiy  to  encred  them. 
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Of  ail  the  Caledonians  who,  in  comit- 
lesB  crow«te,  daily  leave  their  native 
homes  in  the  flesh,  and  return  to  the 
domestic  hearthstone  in  the  evenuig, 
with  their  flesh  more  or  less  fishified, 
there  are  not  twenty  to  whom  it  is 
not  a  point  of  the  ntmost  indifference, 
whether  the  fish  in  the  Tweed,  or  any 
other  river  where  they  have  been 
angling,  are  rained  down  once  a 
month  from  the  clouds,  or  are  brought 
over  as  ballast  in  ships  once  a- week 
from  Denmark.  The  fish  are  there. 
We  are  going  to  catch  them.  Hand 
ns  Stoddart's  Angler^s  Companion. 

As  a  teacher  of  practical  angling  in 
Scotland^  we  look  on  Mr  Stoddart 
to  be  withoBt  a  rival  or  eqnaL  To 
call  him  a  good  instructor  in  the 
art,  does  not  properly  describe  him. 
He  is  strictly  and  lltendly  a  manu- 
ductor.  Nature  has  given  to  him 
what  Beddoes  terms  **  a  well  organised 
and  very  pliant  hand,**  which  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  as  we  can 
honestly  testify,  has  waved  the  osier 
over  all  the  streams  -of  his  native 
conntry.  We  exaggerate  nothing 
in  declaring  angling  to  have  been, 
dnring  that  long  period,  Stoddart*s 
dinmal  and  nocturnal  study.  And 
the  result  has  been  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nobody  else,  for  example,  (we 
affirm  it  without  fear  of  any  contra- 
diction or  cavil,)  could  have  written, 
as  it  is  written,  the  sixth  chapter, — 
'^  Qn  fishing  with  the  worm  for 
tnmt.' 
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**  To  »  perfect  novice  in  the  art  of 
angling,  nothing  appears  simpler' than  to 
capture  trout  with  the  worm,  prorided 
the  water  be  sufficiently  mnddled  to  con* 
ceal  the  person  and  disguise  the  tackle 
of  the  craftsman.  A  mere  urchin,  with 
a  pea-stick  for  a  wand,  a  string  for  his 
line,  and  a  pin  for  his  hook,  has  often, 
under  such  fayourable  circumstances, 
effected  the  landing  of  a  good-sized  fish. 
But  to  class  performances  of  this  de- 
scription among  feats  of  skill  were  quite 
ridiculous,  and  they  are  just,  to  as  small 
an  extent,  samples  of  successful!  worm-* 
fishing.  It  may  perhaps  startle  some, 
and  these  no  noyices  in  the  art,  when  I 
declare,  and  offer  moreover  to  prove,  that 
worm-fishing  for  trout  requires  essen- 
tially more  address  and  experience,  as 
well  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  the  fish,  than  fly-fishing. 
I  do  not,  be  it  observed,'  refer  to  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  the  art  as  it  is 
followed  on  hill  burns  and  petty  rivulets, 


neither  do  I  allude  to  it  as  pursued  after 
heayy  rains  in  fiooded  and  discoloured 
waters ;  my  affirmation  bears  solely 
upon  its  practice  as  carried  on  dnring 
the  summer  months  in  the  southern  dis- 
triets  of  Scotland,  when  the  rivers  are 
clear  and  low,  the  skies  bright  and  warm. 
Then  it  is,  and  then  only,  that  it  ought 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  sport  ; 
and  sport  it  assuredly  is,  fully  as  excit- 
ing, perhaps  more  so,  than  angling  with 
the  fly  or  minnow.  In  the  hands  of  a 
skilfbl  practitioner,  indeed,  there  is  no 
mode  of  capturing  well-conditioned  fish 
with  the  rod  more  remunerative  ; — I  say 
well-conditioned,  for  in  the  spawning 
months,  lean,  lank,  and  unhealthy  trout 
may  be  massacred  in  any  number  by 
means  of  salmon-soe  or  pastes  formed 
from  that  substance. 

*^  In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  plain  the  principal  points 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  worm-fidier 
desirous  of  success.  These  I  class  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  rod  mnd  tackle  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  kind  of  -vrorm,  and  how  prepared, 

3.  When  and  where  to  fiah. 

4.  How  to  bait  and  manag^o  the  line." 

Excellently  well  is  the  task  exe- 
cuted. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter,  when  he  says  "  I  have  em- 
braced, methinks,  most  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  subject  it  treats 
of,  and  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  set  them  forth  in  a 
plain  and  practical  light,**  he  speaks 
with  the  modest  but  honest  conscious- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  handling  a 
subject  so  familiar,  and  yet  so  interest- 
ing to  himself,  that  if  he  has  only 
allowed  words  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
as  they  flowed  in  their  natural 
stream,  he  feels  he  must  have  written 
clearly,  sensibly,  agreeably,  and  use- 
fully. Mind  you,  we  do  not  intend 
to  reprint  Mr  Stoddart's  volume  in 
these  pages.  Buy  it  and  read  it. 
But,  as  we  rebuked  at  starting  those 
who  spoke  of  the  spring  of  1847,  we 
shall  not  withhold  at  once  comfort  and 
advice  fi-om  precipitate  anglers,  who 
fancy  they  cannot  commence  opera- 
tions too  early  in  the  season. 

'^  On  Tweedside,  worm-fishing  seldom 
commences  until  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  when  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries  are  in  ordinary 
seasons  considerably  reduced.  The  trout 
in  a  certain  measure  require  to  be  sated 
with  fly-food  before  having  recourse  to 
any  coarser  aliment, — at  any  rate,  some 
change  seems  to  be  effected  in  their  tastes 
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and  habits,  virtually  inexplicable,  bat  yet 
dependent  upon  the  instinct  implanted 
by  nature — an  instinct  which,  as  regards 
many  animals,  has,  in  all  ages,  baffled, 
perplexed,  and  silenced  the  minutest 
inquiry.  Before  trout  take  the  worm 
fVeely,  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  should  be  at  a  state 
of  considerable  elevation — at  least  fifty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  be  acted  upon  at  the  time  by  a 
fair  proportion  of  sun-light ;  indeed,  a 
bright  hot  day  is  not  at  all  objectionable, 
the  air  being  calm,  or  but  slightly  agitat  • 
ed.  Such  a  condition  both  of  water  and 
weather  often  occurs  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  its  occurrence  is,  indeed, 
frequently  protracted  throughout  July. 
These,  in  fact — June  and  July,  added  to 
the  latter  half  of  May — constitute,  as 
regards  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland, 
our  best  worm-fishing  months.  Be  it 
noted,  however,  by  way  of  repetition, 
Uiat  I  am  not  at  present  alluding  to  the 
simple  and  coarse  practice  of  the  art 
pursued  among  starved  and  unwary  fish 
in  mountain  rivulets,  nor  do  I  refer  to 
worm-fishing  in  fiooded  and  discoloured 
streams ;  but  I  treat  of  it  solely  as  re- 
spects clear  waters,  inhabited  by  cunning, 
cautious  trout,  and,  in  consequence,  as  a 
method  of  angling  which  requires  of  the 
craftsman  great  skill  and  no  stinted 
amount  of  prudence.  With  regard  to 
Iiill  bum-fishing,  undoubtedly  it  is  more 
in  season  during  August  and  September, 
wben  rains  are  frequent,  than  in  June 
and  July ;  and  in  discoloured  waters, 
trout  may  be  captured  with  worm  through- 
out the  whole  year,  no  one  month  ex- 
cepted." 

Precocity  does  not  flonrish  in  Scot- 
land. Never  do  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 
In  good  time  for  all  good  purposes  of 


angling, — not  too  soon,  but  not  a 
minute  too  late,  hare  come  oar 
commendations  of  this  admirable 
treatise  and  manual.  Wbat  does  it 
lack?  any  thing?  no,  not  even  a 
"simple  recipe  for  cooking  a 
whitlino  or  good  trottt  bt  the 
RIVER-SIDE."  Wliat  a  smack  therv 
is  here  of  inimitable  and  beloved 
Isaac  1  But,  before  we  part,  Mr 
Stoddart  shall  pronounce  his  benison. 

^  Angler  I  that  all  day  long  hast 
wandei«d  by  sunny  stream,  and  hcmrt 
and  hand  plied  the  meditative  art — ^who 
hast  filled  thy  pannier  brimful  of  star-sided 
trout,  and  with  aching  arms,  and  weary 
back,  and  faint  warering  step,  croased 
the  threshold  of  some  cottage  inn — a 
smiling,  rural  retreat  that  starts  up  when 
thy  wishes  are  waning  into  despoadeiicy, 
—how  grateful  to  thee  ia  the  merry  soog 
of  the  frying-pan,  strewn  over  with  the 
daintiest  of  tiiy  spoils,  and  saperintended 
by  a  laughter-loying  hostess  and  her 
blooming  image  !  and  then,  tooi,  slayer 
of  salmon  !  more  matured  and  fastidious, 
what  sound  when  thy  reel  is  at  rest, 
like  the  bubbling  and  fit>thing  of  tlw  Ssh* 
kettle  !  what  fare  more  acceptable  than 
the  shoulder-cut,  snowed  over  with  curd, 
of  a  gallant  sixteen-pounder ;  and  where. 
in  the  wide  world,  is  to  be  fonnd  whole- 
somer  and  heartier  saoce,  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  than  a  goblet  gene- 
rously mixed  of  Islay,  and  piping  hot  I 
Stretch  thy  hand  over  thy  mercies,  and  be 
thankfhl." 

Indispensable  in  all  time  to  comi\ 
as  the  very  strength  and  grace  of  an 
angler*s  Tackle  and  Equipment  in 
Scotland,  must  and  will  be  **  Stod- 
DART*8  Angler's  Compakion.'* 
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BOOK  n. — CHAPTXR   I. 


It  was  a  beautiful  summer  after- 
noon when  the  coach  set  me  down  at 
my  father^s  gate.  Mrs  Primmins  her- 
self ran  out  to  welcome  me ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  warm  clasp 
of  her  friendly  hand,  before  I  was  in 
the  arms  of  my  mother. 

As  soon  as  that  tenderest  of  parents 
was  convinced  that  I  was  not  famish- 
ed, seeing  that  I  had  dined  two  hours 
ago  at  Dr  Herman's,  she  led  me  geutly 
across  the  garden  towards  the  arbour. 
"You  will  find  your  father  so  cheer- 
ful," said  she,  wiping  away  a  tear. 
"  His  brother  is  with  him." 

I  stopped.  His  brother !  Will  the 
reader  belicTe  it  ? — ^I  had  never  heard 
that  he  had  a  brother,  so  little  were 
famOy  affairs  ever  discussed  in  my 
hearing. 

"  His  brother  I "  said  I.  "  Have  I 
then  an  Uncle  Caxton  as  well  as  an 
Uncle  Jack?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  my  mother. 
And  then  she  added,  ^^  Your  father  and 
he  were  not  such  good  friends  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  Captain 
has  been  abroad.  However,  thank 
heaven !  they  are  now  quite  reconciled." 

We  had  time  for  no  more — we  were 
in  the  arbour.  There,  a  table  was 
spread  with  wine  and  fruit  —  the 
gentlemen  were  at  their  dessert ;  and 
those  gentlemen  were  my  father. 
Uncle  Jack,  Mr  Squills,  and,  ta^, 
lean,  buttoned-to-the-chin — an  erect, 
martial,  majestic,  and  imposing  per- 
sonage, who  seemed  worthy  of  a  place 
In  my  great  ancestor's  "Boke  of 
Chivalrie." 

All  rose  as  I  entered ;  but  my  poor 
father,  who  was  idways  slow  in  his 
movements,  had  the  last  of  me.  Uncle 
Jack  had  left  the  very  powerful  im- 
pression of  his  great  seal-ring  on  my 
fingers;  Mr  Squills  had  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  pronounced  me 
"  wonderfully  grown;"  my  new-found 
relative  had  with  great  dignity  said, 
"Nephew,  your  hand,  sir— lam  Cap- 
tain de  Caxton ; "  and  even  the  tame 
duck  had  taken  her  beak  frt>m  her 
wing,  and  rubbed  it  gently  between 
my  legs,  which  was  her  usual  mode  of 
salutation,  before  my  father  placed  his 
pale  hand  on  my  forehead,  and,  look- 
ing at  me  for  a  moment  with  unutter- 
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able  sweetness,  said,  "More  and  more 
like  your  mother^God  bless  you  I " 

A  chair  had  been  kept  vacant  for 
me  between  my  father  and  his  brother. 
I  sat  down  in  haste,  and  with  a  ting- 
ling colour  on  my  cheeks  and  a  rising 
at  my  throat,  so  much  had  the  unusual 
kindness  of  my  father's  greeting  af- 
fected me ;  and  then  there  came  over 
me  a  sense  of  my  new  position.  I  was 
no  longer  a  schoolboy  at  home  for  his 
brief  holiday :  I  had  returned  to  the 
shelter  of  the  roof- tree,  to  become 
myself  one  of  its  supports.  I  was  at 
last  a  man,  privileged  to  aid  or  solace 
those  dear  ones  who  had  ministered,  as 
yet  without  return,  to  me.  That  is  a 
very  strange  crisis  in  our  life  when 
we  come  home  "/<w  ^oorf."  Home 
seems  a  different  thing:  before,  one 
has  been  but  a  sort  of  guest  after  all, 
only  welcomed  and  indulged,  and 
little  festivities  held  in  honour  of  the 
released  and  happy  child.  But  to  come 
home  for  good — to  have  done  with 
school  and  boyhood — is  to  be  a  guest, 
a  child  no  more.  It  is  to  share  the 
every-day  life  of  cares  and  duties— it 
is  to  enter  into  the  confidences  of 
home.  Is  it  not  so?  I  could  have 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  wept  I 

My  father,  with  all  his  abstraction 
and  all  his  simplicity,  had  a  knack 
now  and  then  of  penetrating  at  once 
to  the  heart.  I  verily  believe  he  read 
all  that  was  passing  in  me  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  Greek.  He  stole  his 
arm  gently  round  my  waist,  and  whis- 
pered,  "Hush!"  Then  lifting  his 
voice,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Brother  Ro- 
land, you  must  not  let  Jack  have 
the  best  of  the  argument." 

"  Brother  Augustine,"  replied  the 
Captain,  very  formally,  "Mr  Jack,  if  I 
may  take  the  liberty  so  to  call  him  " — 

"  You  may  indeed,"  cried  Uncle 
Jack. 

"  Sir,"  «said  the  Captain,  bowing, 
"it  is  a  familiarity  that  does  me 
honour.  I  was  about  to  say  that  Mr 
Jack  has  retired  from  the  field." 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Squills,  drop- 
ping an  effervescing  powder  into  a 
chemical  mixture  which  he  had  been 
preparing  with  great  attention,  com- 
posed of  sherry  and  lemon-juice — 
"  far  from  it.    Mr  Tibbetts— whose 
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organ  of  combativenessis  finely  deve- 
loped, by  the  bye — was  saying, — ^'^ 

'^  That  it  is  a  rank  sin  and  shame, 
in  the  nineteenth  century" — qnoth 
Uncle  Jack — ^^  that  a  man  like  my 
friend  Captain  Caxton" — 

"  De  Caxton,  sir— Mr  Jack." 

"  De  Caxton— of  the  highest  mili- 
tary talents,  of  the  most  illnstrions 
descent — ^a  hero  sprung  from  heroes 
— should  have  served  twenty -three 
years  in  his  Majesty^s  service,  and 
should  be  only  a  captain  on  half-pay. 
This,  I  say,  comes  of  the  infamous 
system  of  purchase,  which  sets  up  the 
highest  honours  for  sale  as  they  did  in 
the  Boman  Empire  " — 

My  father  pricked  up  his  ears ;  but 
Uncle  Jack  pushed  on  before  my 
father  could  get  ready  the  forces  of  his 
meditated  interruption ; — 

"  A  system  which  a  little  effort,  a 
little  union,  can  so  easily  terminate. 
Yes,  sir" — and  Uncle  Jack  thumped 
the  table,  and  two  cherries  bobbed  up 
and  smote  Captain  de  Caxton  on  the 
nose — "  yes,  sir,  I  will  undertake  to 
Bay  that  I  could  put  the  army  upon  a 
very  different  footing.  If  the  poorer 
and  more  meritorious  gentlemen,  like 
Captain  de  Caxton,  would,  as  I  was 
just  observing,  but  unite  in  a  grand 
anti-aristocratic  association,  each  pay- 
ing a  smaU  sum  quarterly,  we  could 
realise  a  capital  sufficient  to  ontpur- 
chase  all  these  undeserving  indivi- 
duals, and  every  man  of  merit  should 
have  his  fair  chance  of  promotion." 

''Egad,  fiorl"  said  SquUls,  ''there is 
Bomething  grand  in  that— eh,Captain?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  quite 
seriously;  "there  is  in  monarchies  but 
one  fountain  of  honour.  It  would  be 
an  interference  with  a  soldier's  first 
duty — ^his  respect  for  his  sovereign." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
*'it  would  still  be  to  the  sovereigns 
that  one  would  owe  the  promotion." 

"  Honour,"  pursued  the  Captain, 
colouring  up,  and  unheeding  this  witty 
interruption,  "  is  the  reward  of  a  sol- 
dier. What  do  I  care  that  a  young 
jackanapes  buys  his  colonelcy  over 
my  head  ?  Sir,  he  does  not  buy  from 
me  my  wounds  and  my  services.  Sir, 
he  does  not  buy  from  me  the  medal  I 
won  at  Waterloo.  He  is  a  rich  man, 
and  I  am  a  poor  man;  he  is  called 
— colonel,  because  he  paid  money  for 
the  name.  That  pleases  him ;  well  and 
good.  It  would  not  please  me :  I  had 


rather  remain  a  captain,  and  feel  my 
dignity,  not  in  my  title,  but  in  the 
services  of  my  three  -  and  -  twenty 
years.  A  beggarly,  rascally  associa- 
tion of  stockbrokers,  for  aught  I  know, 
buy  me  a  company !  I  donH  want  to 
be  uncivil,  or  I  would  say,  Damn 
'em,  Mr— sir— Jack !" 

A  sort  of  thrill  ran  through  the  Cap- 
taints  audience — even  Unde  Jack 
looked  touched,  as  I  thought,  for  he 
stared  very  hard  at  the  grint  veteran, 
and  said  nothing.  The  panae  was  awk- 
ward— Mr  Squills  broke  it.  "  I  should 
like,"  quoth  he, "  to  see  yonr  Waterloo 
medal — ^you  have  not  it  about  yon?^ 

"  Mr  Squills,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, "  it  lies  next  to  my  heart  while 
I  live.  It  sha^  be  buried  in  my  oollin, 
and  I  shall  rise  with  it,  at  the  word  of 
command,  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
Review  I "  So  saying,  the  Captain 
leisurely  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and, 
detaching  from  a  pieco  of  striped  rib- 
bon as  ugly  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 
the  silversmith  (begging  its  pardon) 
as  ever  rewarded  merit  at  the  expense 
of  taste,  placed  the  medal  on  the  table. 

The  medal  passed  round,  witiiout  a 
word,  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  It  is  strange,"  at  last  said  ray 
father,  "  how  such  trifles  can  be  made 
of  such  value — ^how  in  one  age  a  man 
sells  his  life  for  what  in  tlie  next  age 
he  would  not  give  a  button !  A  Greek 
esteemed  beyond  price  a  few  leaves  of 
olive  twisted  into  a  ditmlar  shape, 
and  set  upon  his  head — a  vecy  ridico- 
lous  headgear  we  should  now  call  it. 
An  American  Indian  prefers  a  decora- 
tion of  human  scalps,  which,  I  ^pre- 
bend, we  should  all  agree  (tove  and 
except  Mr  Squills,  who  is  accustomed 
to  such  things)  to  be  a  very  diagnsting 
addition  to  one's  personal  attractions ; 
and  my  brother  values  this  piece  of 
silver,  which  may  be  worth  alM>nt  five 
shillings,  more  than  Jack  does  a  pM 
mine,  or  I  do  the  library  of  the  Lon- 
don Museum.  A  time  will  come  ^en 
people  will  think  that  as  idle  a  decora- 
tion as  leaves  and  scalps." 

"Brother,"  said  the  Captam, 
"  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  to  a 
man  who  understands  tiie  principies 
of  honour." 

"  Possibly,"  said  my  father  rafldly. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  what  yon  hare 
to  say  upon  honour.  I  am  wast  it 
would  veiy  much  edify  us  afl." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


UT  UHCLB  KOLAND'S  DtSCOVRSE  UPON  HOKOUIt. 


**  Gentlemen,"  began  the  Captain, 
at  the  distinct  appeal  thns  made  to 
him — ^*  Crentiemen,  God  made  the 
earth,  bat  man  made  the  garden. 
€rod  made  man,  bnt  man  re-createe 
himself." 

"  True,  by  knowledge,"  said  my 
father. 

"  By  industry,"  taid  Uncle  Jack. 

**"  By  the  physical  condition  of  his 
body,"  said  Mr  Squills.  "  He  could 
not  have  made  himself  other  than  he 
waa  at  first  in  the  woods  and  wilds  if 
he  hadhad  fins  like  a  fish,  or  could  only 
chatter  gibberish  like  a  monkey.  Hands 
and  a  tongue,  sir ;  these  are  the  in- 
struments of  progress." 

"  Mr  Squills,"  said  my  father, 
nodding,  *^  Anaxagoras  said  very 
much  the  same  thing  before  you, 
touching  the  hands." 

*'  I  can't  help  that,"  answered  Mr 
Squills ;  *'  one  could  not  open  one's 
lips  if  one  were  bound  to  say  what 
nobody  else  had  said.  But,  after  all, 
our  superiority  is  less  in  our  hcmds 
than  the  greatness  of  onr  thumbs. ^^ 

^*  Albinns,  De  Sceleto,  and  our  own 
learned  William  Lawrence,  have  made 
a  similar  remark,"  again  put  in  my 
father. 

"  Hang  it,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Squills, 
*'  what  business  have  you  to  know 
©very  thing?" 

"  Every  thing  1  No ;  but  thumbs 
Inmish  subjects  of  investigation  to  the 
mmplest  understanding,"  said  my 
father,  modestly. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  recommenced  my 
Uncle  Roland,  **  thumbs  and  hands 
are  given  to  an  Esquimaux,  as  well 
as  to  scholars  and  surgeons  —  and 
what  the  deuce  are  they  the  wiser  for 
them?  Sirs,  you  cannot  reduce  us 
thus  into  mechanism.  Look  within. 
Man,  I  say,  re-creates  himself.  How? 
By  the  Prtncipi/E  of  Honour.  His 
first  desire  is  to  excel  some  one  else 
— ^his  first  impulse  is  distinction  above 
his  fellows.  Heaven  places  in  his 
eoul,  as  if  it  were  a  compass,  a  needle 
that  always  points  to  one  end, — 
viz.,  to  honour  in  that  which  those 
around  him  consider  honourable. 
Therefore,  as  man  at  first  is  exposed 


to  all  dangers  from  wild  beasts,  and 
from  men  as  savage  as  himself.  Cour- 
age becomes  the  first  quality  mankind 
must  honour :  therefore  the  savage  is 
courageous;  therefore  he  covets  the 
praise  for  courage;  therefore  he  de- 
corates himself  with  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  he  has  subdued,  or  the  scalps  of 
the  foes  he  has  slain.  Sirs,  don*t  tell 
me  that  the  skins  and  the  scalps 
are  only  hide  and  leather ;  thev  are 
trophies  of  honour.  Don*t  tell  me 
they  are  ridiculous  and  disgusting; 
they  become  glorious  as  proofs  that 
the  savage  has  emerged  out  of  the 
first  brute-like  egotism,  and  attached 
price  to  the  praise  which  men  never 
give  except  for  works  that  secure  or 
advance  their  welfare.  By-and-by, 
sirs,  our  savages  discover  that  they 
cannot  live  in  safety  amongst  them- 
selves unless  they  agree  to  speak  the 
truth  to  each  other ;  therefore  Truth 
becomes  valued,  and  grows  into  a 
principle  of  honour ;  so,  brother  Au- 
gustine wUl  tell  us  that,  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  truth  was  always  the  attri- 
bute of  a  hero." 

"  Right,"  said  my  father :  **  Homer 
emphatically  gives  it  to  Achilles." 

"  Out  of  truth  comes  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  rude  justice  and  law. 
Therefore  men,  after  courage  in  the 
warrior,  and  truth  in  all,  begin  to 
attach  honour  to  the  elder,  whom  they 
intrust  with  preserving  justice  amongst 
them.    So,  sirs,  Law  is  bom — ^" 

"  Bnt  the  first  lawgivers  were 
priests,"  quoth  my  father. 

"  Sirs,  lam  coming  to  that.  Whence 
arises  the  desire  of  honour,  but  from 
man's  necessity  of  excelling — in  other 
words,  of  improving  his  faculties  for 
the  benefit  of  others, — though,  uncon- 
scious of  that  consequence,  man  only 
strives  for  their  praise?  But  that  de- 
sire for  honour  is  unextinguishable, 
and  man  is  naturally  anxious  to  carry 
its  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  There- 
fore, he  who  has  slain  most  lions  or 
enemies,  is  naturally  prone  to  believe 
that  he  shall  have  the  best  hunting 
fields  in  the  country  beyond,  and  take 
the  best  place  at  the  banquet.  Na- 
ture, in  all  its  operations,  impresses 
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him  with  the  idea  of  an   invisible  yon    have    got  for   life    fifom  that 

Power;  and  the  principle  of  honour,  night's  bivouac   in    the  Portagnese 

— that  is,  the  desire  of  praise  and  re-  marshes — to  say  nothing  of  the  bullet 

ward, — makes   him  anxious  for  the  in  your  cranium,  and  that  cork  leg, 

approval  which  that  Power  can  be-  which  must  much  dinunish  the  salo- 

stow.    Thence  comes  the  first  rude  taty   effects  of  your  oon&titational 

idea  of  Reugiok  ;  and  in  the  death-  walk." 

hymn  at  the  stake,  the  savage  chants  "  Gentlemen,"  resumed  the  Captain, 
songs  prophetic  of  the  distinctions  he  nothing  abashed,  "  in  going  back  to 
is  about  to  receive.  Society  goes  on ;  these  barbarous  ages,  I  go  back  to  Ui« 
hamlets  are  built;  property  is  esta-  true  principles  of  honour.  It  is  pre^ 
blished.  He  who  has  more  than  an-  cisely  because  this  round  piece  of  eil- 
other  has  more  power  than  another,  ver  has  no  value  in  the  market  that 
Power  is  honoured.  Man  covets  the  it  is  priceless,  for  thus  It  is  only  a 
honour  attached  to  the  power  which  proof  of  desert.  Where  would  be  the 
is  attached  to  possession.  Thus  the  sense  of  service  if  it  could  bay  back 
soil  is  cultivated;  thus  the  rafts  are  my  leg,  or  if  I  could  bargain  it  away  for 
constructed ;  thus  tribe  trades  with  forty  thousand  a-year  ?  No,  sire,  its 
tribe ;  thus  Commerce  is  founded  and  value  is  this — ^that  when  I  wear  it  on 
CiYiLisATiox  commenced.  Sirs,  all  that  my  breast  men  shall  say,  *■  that  formal 
seems  least  connected  with  honour,  as  old  fellow  is  not  so  useless  as  he  seems, 
we  approach  the  vulgar  days  of  the  He  was  one  of  those  who  saved  Eng- 
present,  has  its  origin  in  honour,  and  land  and  freed  Europe.*  And  even 
is  but  an  abuse  of  its  principles.  If  when  I  conceal  it  here,"  (and  devoutly 
men  now-a-days  are  hucksters  and  kissing  the  medal,  Undo  Roland  re- 
traders — ^if  even  military  honours  are  stored  it  to  its  ribbon  and  its  resluig- 
purchased,  and  a  rogue  buys  his  place,)  *^  and  no  eye  sees  it,  its  value  is 
way  to  a  peerage — ^still  all  arise  from  yet  greater  in  the  thought  that  my 
the  desire  for  honour,  which  society,  country  has  not  degraded  the  old  and 
as  it  grows  old,  gives  to  the  outward  true  principles  of  honour  by  ]»ying 
signs  of  titles  and  gold,  instead  of,  as  the  soldier  who  fought  for  her  in  the 
once,  to  its  inward  essentials, — con-  same  coin  as  that  in  which  yon,  Mr 
rage,  truth,  justice,  enterprise.  There-  Jack,  sir,  pay  your  bootmaker's  bill, 
fore,  I  say,  sirs,  that  honour  is  the  No,  no,  gentlemen.  As  courage  was 
foundation  of  all  improvement  in  the  first  virtue  that  honour  called  forth 
mankind."  — the  first  virtue  from  which  aU  safety 

"You  have  argued  like  aschoolman,  and  civilisation   proceed,  so  we  do 

brother,"  said  Mr  Caxton  admiringly;  right  to  keep  that  one  virtae  at  least 

"  but  still,  as  to  this  round  piece  of  clear  and  unsullied  finom  all  the  mo* 

silver, — don^t  we  go  back  to  the  most  ney-making,  mercenary,  pay-me-in- 

barbarous  ages  in  estimating  so  highly  cash  abominations  which  are  the  vkeSi 

such  things  as  have  no  real  value  in  not  the  virtues,  of  the  civilisation  it 

themselves — as   could  not    give   us  has  produced." 
one  opportunity  for  instructing  our        My  Uncle  Roland  here  came  to  a 

minds."  foil  stop;  and,  filling  his  glass,  rose 

"  Could  not  pay  for  a  pair  of  boots,"  and  said  solemnly — "  A  last  bnmpNff, 

added  Unde  Jack.  gentlemen. — ^  To  the  dead  who  died 

"  Or,"  said  Mr  Squills,  "  save  you  for  England ! ' " 
one  twinge  of  the  ^cursed  rheumatism 

CHAPTER  III. 

■ 

*'  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  must  take        *^  Ah,  my  dear  I  what  was  that  veiy 

it.    You  certainly  have  caught  cold :  clever  remark  you  made  at  the  same 

you  sneezed  three  times  together."  time  which  so  pleased  your  lather— 

'^  Yes,  ma'am,  because  I  would  take  something  about  Jews  and  the  od- 

a  pinch  of  Uncle  Roland's  snuff,  just  lege?" 

to  say  that  I  had  taken  a  pinch  out  of  ^^  Jews  and—oh !  ^  pmherem  Ofym'^ 
his  box— the  honour  of  the  thing,  you  picum  coUegme  Juvat^''  my  dear  mo- 
know."  ther— which  means,  that  it  isa  ideasure 
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to  take  a  pinch  out  of  a  brave  man's 
snuff-box.  I  say,  mother,  put  down 
the  posset.  Yes,  I'll  take  it ;  I  will, 
indeed.  Now,  then,  sit  here — ^that's 
right — and  tell  me  all  jou  know  about 
this  famous  old  Captain.  Imprimis, 
he  is  older  than  my  father?'' 

"  To  be  sure ! "  exclaimed  my  mo- 
ther indignantly  ;  *^  he  looks  twenty 
years  older;  but  there  is  only  five 
years'  real  difference.  Your  father 
must  always  look  young." 

"  And  why  does  Uncle  Roland  put 
that  absurd  French  cfe  before  his  name 
— and  why  were  my  father  and  he  not 
good  friends — and  is  he  married — and 
has  he  any  children  ?  " 

Scene  of  this  conference — my  own 
little  room,  new  papered  on  purpose 
for  my  return  for  good — trellis- work 
paper,  flowers  and  birds — all  so  fresh, 
and  so  new,  and  so  clean,  and  so  gay 
— with  my  books  ranged  in  neat 
shelves,  and  a  writing-table  by  the 
window;  and,  without  the  window, 
shines  the  still  summer  moon.  The 
window  is  a  little  open ;  you  scent  the 
flowers  and  new-mown  hay.  Past 
eleven ;  and  the  boy  and  his  dear 
mother  are  all  alone. 

<^My  dear,  my  dearl  yon  ask  so 
many  questions  at  once." 

*^  Don't  answer  them  then.  Begin 
at  the  beginning,  as  Nurse  Piimmins 
does  with  her  fauy  tales — ^  Once  on 
a  time.' " 

**  Once  on  a  time,  then,"  said  my 
mother — kissing  me  between  the  eyes 
— "  once  on  a  time,  my  love,  there 
was  a  certain  clergyman  in  Cumber- 
land, who  had  two  sons  ;  he  had  but 
a  small  living,  and  the  boys  were  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
But  close  to  the  parsonage,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  rose  an  old  ruin,  with 
one  tower  left,  and  this,  with  half  the 
county  round  it,  had  once  belonged 
to  the  clergyman's  family;  but  all 
had  been  sold — all  gone  piece  by 
piece,  you  see,  my  dear,  except  the 
presentation  to  the  living,  (what  they 
call  the  advowson  was  sold  too,) 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  last  of 
the  family.  The  elder  of  these  sons 
was  your  Uncle  Roland,  the  younger 
was  your  father.  Now  I  believe  the 
first  quarrel  arose  from  the  absurdest 
thing  possible,  as  your  father  says ; 
but  Roland  was  exceedingly  touchy 
on  all   things  connected    with  his 


ancestors.  He  was  always  poring 
over  the  old  pedigree,  or  wandering 
amongst  the  ruins,  or  reading  books 
of  knight-errantry.  Well,  where 
this  pedigree  began  I  know  not,  but 
it  seems  that  King  Henry  U.  gave 
some  lands  in  Cumberland  to  one 
Sir  Adam  de  Caxton ;  and  from  that 
time,  you  see,  the  pedigree  went  regu- 
laiiy  from  father  to  son  till  Henry  V. ; 
then,  apparently  from  the  disorders, 
produced,  as  your  father  says,  by  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  there  was  a  sad 
blank  left — only  one  or  two  names, 
without  dates  or  marriages,  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  except  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there  was 
one  insei-tion  of  a  William  Caxton 
(named  in  a  deed.)  Now  in  the  village 
church  there  was  a  beautiful  brass  mo- 
nument to  one  Sir  William  de  Cax- 
ton, who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  fighting  for  that  wicked 
King  Richard  UI.  And  about  the 
same  time  there  lived,  as  you  know, 
the  great  printer,  William  Caxton. 
Well,  your  father,  happening  to  be 
in  town  on  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  took 
great  trouble  in  hunting  up  all  the 
old  papers  he  could  find  at  the 
Heralds'  College ;  and  sure  enough  ho 
was  overjoyed  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  descended,  not  from  that  poor 
Sir  William,  who  had  been  killed  in 
so  bad  a  cause,  but  from  the  great 
printer,  who  was  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family,  and  to 
whose  descendants  the  estate  came, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
upon  this  that  your  Uncle  Roland 
quarrelled  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  I 
tremble  to  think  that  they  may  touch 
on  that  matter  again." 

*^  Then,  my  dear  mother,  I  most 
say  my  uncle  is  wrong  there,  so  far 
as  common-sense  is  concerned;  but 
still,  somehow  or  other,  I  can  un- 
derstand it — surely  this  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  estrangement  1" 

My  mother  looked  down,  and 
moved  one  hand  gently  over  the 
other,  which  was  her  way  when  em- 
barrassed. "  What  was  it,  my  own 
mother?"  said  I,  coaxingly. 

'*  I  believe — ^that  is,  I — ^1  think  that 
they  were  both  attached  to  the  same 
young  lady." 

"  How  I  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
my  father  was  ever  in  love  with  any 
one  but  you?" 
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"Yes,  Siaty — yes,  and  deeply  I 
andf"  added  my  mother  after  a  slight 
pause,  and  with  a  very  low  sigh,  "  ho 
never  waa  in  love  with  me ;  and  what 
ia  more,  be  had  the  frankness  to  tell 
me  so !  '* 

"  And  yet  you — " 

"Married  him  —  yes  T  said  my 
mother,  raising  the  softest  and  purest 
eyes  that  ever  lover  could  have 
wished  to  read  his  fate  in  ; — 

**  Yes,  for  the  old  love  was  hope- 
less. I  knew  that  I  could  make  him 
happy.  I  knew  that  he  would  lovo 
me  at  last,  and  he  does  so  !  My  son, 
your  father  loves  me  1" 

As  she  spoke,  there  came  a  blush 
as  innocent  as  virgin  ever  knew,  to 
my  mother^B  smooth  cheek ;  and  she 
looked  90  fair,  so  good,  and  still  so 
young,  all  the  while,  that  you  would 
have  said  that  either  Diisius,  the 
Teuton  fiend,  or  Nock,  the  Scandina- 
vian sea-imp,  from  whom  the  learned 
assure  us  we  derive  our  modern  Dai- 
mones,  "  The  Deuce"  and  Old  Nick, 
had  indeed  possessed  my  father,  if  he 
had  not  learned  to  love  such  a  crea- 
ture. 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  but 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  for  a 
moment  or  so;  and  then  I  partially 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Well,  and  this  rivalry  estranged 
them  more  ?  And  who  was  the 
lady?" 

"  Your  father  never  told  me,  and  I 
never  asked,"  said  my  mothersimply. 
"  But  she  was  very  different  from  me, 
I  know.  Very  accomplished,  veiy 
beautiful,  very  high-bom." 

"For  all  that,  my  father* was  a 
lucky  man  to  escape  her.  Pass  on. 
What  did  the  Captain  do  ?" 

"  Why,  about  that  time  your  grand- 
father died,  and  shortly  after  an 
aunt,  on  the  mother^s  side,  who  was 
rich  and  savings  and  unexpectedly 
left  them  each  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Your  uncle,  with  his  share, 
bought  back,  at  an  enormous  price, 
the  old  castle  and  some  land  round  it, 
which  they  say  does  not  bring  him  in 
three  hundred  a-year.  With  the 
little  that  remained,  he  purchased  a 
commission  in  the  aimy ;  and  the 
brothers  met  no  more,  till  last  week, 
when  Roland  suddenly  arrived." 

"  He  did  not  marry  this  accom- 
plished young  lady?" 


"  No  1  but  he  married  another,  and 
is  a  widower." 

"  Why,  he  was  as  inconstant  as  my 
father;  and  I  am  sure  without  so 
good  an  excuse.    How  was  that  ?'* 

"I  don*t  know.  He  says  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Has  he  any  children  ?" 

"  Two ;  a  son — by  the  bye,  yon  must 
never  speak  about  him.  Your  nncie 
briefly  said,  when  I  asked  bim  what 
was  his  family,  ^a  girl,  ma'am.  I 
had  a  son,  but, — * 

^  He  is  dead,'  ci'ied  your  father,  ui 
his  kind  pitying  voice. 

'Dead  to  me,  brother,  —  and  yov 
will  never  mention  his  name  1 '  Yon 
should  have  seen  how  stem  yoor 
uncle  looked.    I  was  terrified," 

"But  the  girl, — why  did  not  he 
bring  her  here?" 

"  She  is  still  in  France,  bot  he 
talks  of  going  over  for  her;  and 
we  have  half  promised  to  visit  them 
both  in  Cumberland. — But,  bless 
me  1  is  that  twelve  ?  and  Hie  posset 
quite  cold ! " 

"  One  word  more,  dearest  siotber — 
one  word.  My  father's  book — is  he 
still  going  on  with  it?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  1"  cried  my  mother, 
clasping  her  hands ;  ^^  and  be  most 
read  it  to  yon,  as  he  does  to  rxtb^ffom 
will  understand  it  so  welL  I  have 
always  been  so  anxioos  that  the  world 
should  know  him,  and  be  prond  of 
him  as  we  are, — so—hso  anxioos  I — for 
perhaps,  Sisty,  if  he  had  married  that 
great  lady,  he  would  have  roused 
himself,  been  mwe  ambitions — and 
I  could  only  make  him  happy,  I 
could  not  make  him  great ! " 

"  So  he  has  listened  to  yon  at 
last  ?" 

"To  me!"  said  my  mother,  shaking 
her  head  and  smiling  gently:  "No, 
rather  to  your  Uncle  Jack, — who,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  at  length  goi 
a  proper  hold  over  him.*^ 

"  A  proper  hold,  my  dear  mother ! 
Pray  beware  of  Unde  Jack,  or  wo 
shaU  be  all  swept  into  a  coal-mine, 
or  explode  with  a  grand  national 
company  for  making  gunpowder  o«t 
of  tea-leaves ! " 

"Wicked  child!"  said  my  mother 
laughing :  and  then,  as  she  took  np 
her  candie  and  lingered  a  moment 
while  I  wound  my  watch,  she  said 
musingly, — "  Yet  Jack  is  veiy,  very 
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clever, — and  if  for  your  sake  we  could 
make  a  fortune,  Sisty  I  " 

^^  You  frighten  me  oat  of  my  wits, 
mother !    Yoa  are  not  in  earnest?  " 

^*  And  if  my  brother  could  be  the 
means  of  raising  him  in  the  world  " — 

^^  Your  brother  would  be  enough  to 
sink  all  the  ships  in  the  Channel, 
ma*am,'*  said  I,  quite  irreyerently.  I 
was  shocked,  before  the  words  were 
were  well  out  of  my  mouth ;  and 
throwing  my  arms  round  my  mother's 
neck,  I  kissed  away  the  pain  I  had 
inflicted. 

When  I  was  left  alone  and  in  my 
own  little  crib,  in  which  my  slumber 
had  ever  been  so  soft  and  easy, — ^I 
might  as  well  have  been  lying  upon 
cut  straw.  I  tossed  to  and  fro— 3  could 
not  sleep.  I  rose,  threw  on  my  dress- 
ing-gown, lighted  my  candle,  and  sat 
down  by  the  table  near  the  window. 
First,  I  thought  of  the  unfinished 
outline  of  my  father's  youth,  so  sud- 
denly sketched  before  me.  I  filled  up 
Hie  missing  colours,  and  fancied  the 
picture  explained  all  that  had  often 
perplexed  my  conjectures.  I  com- 
prehended, I  suppose  by  some  secret 
sympathy  in  my  own  nature,  (for 
experience  in  mankind  could  have 
taught  me  little  enough,)  how  an 
ardent,  serious,  inquiring  mind — 
stm^ling  into  passion  under  the 
load  of  knowledge,  had,  with  that 
fltimnlus  sadly  and  abruptly  with- 
drawn, sunk  into  the  quiet  of  passive, 
aimless  study.  I  comprehended  how, 
in  the  indolence  of  a  happy  but  un- 
impassioned  mamage,  with  a  com- 
panion so  gentle,  so  provident  and 
watchful,  yet  so  little  formed  to 
rouse,  and  task,  and  fire  an  intellect 
naturally  calm  and  meditative, — years 
upon  years  had  crept  away  in  the 
learned  idleness  of  a  solitary  scholar. 


I  comprehended,  too,  how  gradually 
and  slowly,  as  my  father  entered 
that  stage  of  middle  life,  when  all 
men  are  most  prone  to  ambition-^ 
the  long  silenced  whispers  were  heai'd 
again;  and  the  mind  at  last  escaping 
from  the  listless  weight  which  a 
baffled  and  disappointed  heart  had 
laid  upon  it,  saw  once  more,  fair  as  in 
youth,  the  only  true  nustress  of  Gre« 
nius — Fame  I 

Oh  I  how  I  sympathised,  too,  in  my 
mother's  gentle  triumph.  How  now, 
looking  over  the  past,  I  could  see, 
year  after  year,  how  she  had  stolen 
more  and  more  into  my  father's 
heart  of  hearts, — how  what  had  been 
kindness  had  grown  into  love, — ^how 
custom  and  habit,  and  the  countless 
links  in  the  sweet  charities  of  home, 
had  supplied  that  sympathy  with  the 
genial  man,  which  had  been  missed  at 
first  by  the  lonely  scholar. 

Next  I  thought  of  the  gray,  eagle- 
eyed  old  soldier,  with  his  ruined 
tower  and  barren  acres, — and  saw 
before  me  his  proud,  prejudiced,  chi- 
valrous boyhood,  gliding  through  the 
ruiQS  or  poring  over  his  mouldy  pedi- 
gree. And  this  sou,  so  disowned,— 
for  what  dark  o£fence  ? — an  awe  crept 
over  me.  And  this  girl, — ^his  ewe- 
lamb — his  all, — ^was  she  fair?  had  she 
blue  eyes  like  my  mother,  or  a  high 
Roman  nose  and  beetle-brows  like 
Captain  Roland?  I  mused,  and  mused, 
and  mused, — ^and  the  candle  went  out 
— and  the  moonlight  grew  broader 
and  stiller ;  till  at  last  I  was  sailing 
in  a  balloon  with  Uncle  Jack,  and 
had  just  tumbled  into  the  Red  Sei^— 
when  the  well-known  voice  of  nurse 
Primmins  restored  me  to  life,  with  a 
^^God  bless  my  heart!  the  boy  haa 
not  been  in  bed  aU  this  'varsal 
night  1 " 


CHAPTEB  IV, 


As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  has- 
tened down  stairs,  for  I  longed  to 
revisit  my  old  haunts — the  little  plot 
of  garden  I  had  sown  with  anemones 
and  cresses ;  the  walk  by  the  peach 
wall ;  the  pond  wherein  I  had  angled 
for  roach  and  perch. 

Entering  the  hall,  I  discovered  my 
Uncle  Roland  in  a  great  state  of  em- 
|>arras8ment.    The  maid-servant  was 


scrubbing  the  stones  at  the  hall  door; 
she  was  naturally  plump,  and  it  ia 
astonishing  how  much  more  plump  a 
female  becomes  when  she  is  on  aU 
fours ! — the  maid  servant  then  was 
scrubbing  the  stones,  her  face  turned 
from  the  Captain,  and  the  Captain 
evidently  meditating  a  sortie,  stood 
ruefully  gazing  at  the  obstacle  before 
him,  and  hemming  loud.    Alas,  the 
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maid  servant  was  deaf!  I  stopped, 
curious  to  see  how  Uncle  Roland 
would  extricate  himself  from  the  di- 
lemma. 

Finding  that  his  hems  were  in  vain, 
my  uncle  made  himself  as  small  as  he 
could,  and  glided  close  to  the  left  of  the 
wall :  at  that  instant,  the  maid  turned 
abiiiptly  round  towards  the  right,  and 
completely  obstructed,  by  this  ma- 
noeuvre, the  slight  crevice  through 
which  hope  had  dawned  on  her  captive. 
My  uncle  stood  stock-still, — and  to  say 
the  truth,  he  could  not  have  stirred  an 
inch  without  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  the  rounded  charms 
which  blockaded  his  movements.  My 
unde  took  ofif  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
forehead  in  great  perplexity.  Pre- 
sently, by  a  slight  turn  of  the  flanks, 
the  opposing  party,  while  leaving 
him  the  opportunity  of  return,  en- 
tirely precluded  all  chance  of  egress 
in  that  quarter.  My  uncle  retreated 
in  haste,  and  now  presented  himself 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when,  without 
looking  behind  her,  the  blockadmg 
party  shoved  aside  the  pail  that  crip- 
pled the  range  of  her  operations,  and 
fio  placed  it  that  it  formed  a  formi- 
dable barricade,  which  my  uncle's  cork 
leg  had  no  chance  of  surmounting. 
Therewith  Captain  R<^and  lifted  his 
eyes  appealingly  to  heaven,  and  I 
heard  him  distinctly  ejaculate — 

"  Would  to  God  she  was  a  creature 
in  breeches  1" 

But  happily  at  this  moment  the 
maid-servant  turned  her  head  sharply 
round,  and  seeing  the  Captain,  rose  in 
an  instant,  mov^  away  the  pail,  and 
dropped  a  fn^tened  curtsey. 

My  Unde  Roland  touched  his  hat. 
**  I  be^  you  a  thousand  pardons,  my 
good  gurl,"  said  he ;  and,  with  a  half 
bow,  he  slid  into  the  open  air. 

^'You  have  a  soldier's  politeness, 
nnde,"  said  I,  tucking  my  arm  into 
Captain  Roland's. 

^^  Tush,  my  boy,"  said  he,  smiling 
seriously,  and  colouring  up  to  the 
temples ;  "  tush,  say  a  gentleman's  I 
To  us,  sir,  every  woman  is  a  lady,  in 
right  of  her  sex." 

Now,  I  had  often  occasion  later  to 
recall  that  aphorism  of  my  unde's ; 
and  it  served  to  explain  to  me,  how  a 
man,  so  prejudiced  on  the  score  of 
family  pride,  never  seemed  to  con- 


sider it  an  offence  in  my  father  to 
have  married  a  woman  whose  pedi- 
gree was  as  brief  as  my  dear  mother's. 
Had  she  been  a  Montmorend,  my 
uncle  could  not  have  been  more  re- 
spectful  and  gallant  than  he  was  to 
that  meek  descendant  of  theTibbettses. 
He  held,  indeed,  a  doctrine  which  I 
never  knew  any  other  man,  vain  of 
family,  approve  or  support, — a  doc- 
trine deduced  from  the  following 
syllogusms :  1st,  That  birth  was  not 
valuable  in  itself,  but  as  a  traaamis- 
sion  of  certain  qualities  which  deseeot 
from  a  race  of  warriors  should  per- 
petuate, viz.,  truth,  courage,  honour; 
2dly,  That,  whereas  from  the  woman's^ 
side  we  derive  our  more  intdlectttd 
faculties,  from*  a  man  we  derive  onr 
morid;  a  dever  and  witty  man  goier- 
ally  has  a  clever  and  witty  mother ;  a 
brave  and  honourable  man,  a  brave  ud 
honourable  father.  Therefore,  all  the 
qualities  which  attention  to  race  should 
perpetuate  are  the  manly  qnalitieB 
traceable  only  from  the  Jaiktr's  aide. 
Again,  he  held,  that  while  the  aristo- 
cracy have  higher  and  more  chival- 
rous notions,  the  people  generally 
have  shrewder  and  hvelio'  ideas. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  gentlemoi  fitm 
degenerating  into  complete  dunder- 
heads, an  admixture  with  the  people, 
provided  always  it  was  on  the  feinale 
side,  was  not  only  excusable  but  ex- 
pedient ;  and,  finally,  my  uncle  held, 
that,  whereas  a  man  Is  a  rnde,  ooane, 
sensual  animal,  and  requires  all  man- 
ner of  assodations  todi^iify  and  refine 
him,  woman  is  so  natorally  snacep* 
tible  of  every  thing  beantifhl  in  aenta* 
ment,  and  generous  in  pnipose,  that 
she  has  only  to  be  a  true  woman 
to  be  a  fit  peer  for  a  king.  Odd  and 
preposterous  notions,  no  doabt,  and 
ciq)able  of  much  controvmy,  so  hr 
as  the  doctrine  of  race  (if  that  be  any 
way  tenable)  is  concerned ;  but,  then, 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  my  Unde  Roland 
was  as  eccentric  and  conljadictory  a 

fentleman — as — as — ^why,  as  yon  and 
are,  if  we  once  venture  to  think  for 
ourselves. 

*'  Well,  sir,  snd  what  profession  are 
you  meant  for?"  asked  my  nnde. 
"  Not  the  army,  I  fear  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  the  sub* 
ject,  unde." 

^^  Thank  heaven,"  said  Captain 
Roland,  *^  we  have  never  yet  had  $r 
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lawyer  in  the  family  I  nor  a  stock- 
broker ;  nor  a  tradesm— ahem  I " 
I  saw  that  my  great  ancestor  the 

grinter  suddenly  rose    np    in  that 
em! 

"  Why,  undo,  there  are  hononrabie 
men  in  all  callings." 
•    ^^  Certainly,  £r.    But  in  all  callings 
bononr  is  not  the  first   principle  of 
action." 

*'  But  it  may  be,  sir,  if  a  man  of 
honour  pursue  it  I  There  are  some 
soldiers  who  have  been  great  ras- 
cals!" 

My  unde  looked  posed,  and  his 
black  brows  met  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  right,  boy,  I  dare  say," 
he  answered  somewhat  mildly.  '  ^  Bu t 
do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  give  me 
as  much  pleasure  to  look  on  my  old 
mined  tower,  if  I  knew  it  had  bc^n 
bought  by  some  herring-dealer,  like 
the  first  ancestor  of  the  Poles,  as  I 
do  now,  when  I  know  it  was  given  to 
a  knight  and  gentleman,  (who  traced 
his  descent  from  an  Anglo-Dane  in 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,)  for  services 
done  in  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  by 
Henry  the  Plantagenet  ?  And  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  that  I  should  have 
been  the  same  man,  if  I  had  not  from 
a  boy  associated  that  old  tower  with 
all  ideas  of  what  its  owners  were,  and 
should  be,  as  knights  and  gentlemen  ? 
Sir,  you  would  have  made  a  difierent 
bdng  of  me,  if  at  the  head  of  my 
pedigree  you  had  clapped  a  herring- 
dealer;  though,  I  dare  say,  the  her- 
ring-dealer might  have  been  as  good 
a  man  as  ever  the  Anglo-Dane  was  1 
God  rest  him  I " 

*^  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  that  you  think  my  father 
never  would  have  been  quite  the  same 
being  he  is,  if  he  had  not  made  that 
notable  discovery  touching  our  descent 
from  the  great  William  Caxton,  the 
printer  I " 

My  uncle  bounded  as  if  he  had  been 
shot ;  bounded  so  uncautiously,  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  which  one 
leg  was  composed,  that  he  would  have 
faUen  into  a  strawberry-bed  if  I  had 
not  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"Why,  you — ^you — ^you  young  jack- 
anapes," cried  the  Captain,  shaking 
me  off  as  soon  as  he  had  regained  his 
equilibrium.  *^  You  do  not  mean  to 
iidierit  that  infamous  crotchet  my 
brother  has  got  into  his  head?    You 


do  not  mean  to  exchange  Sir  William 
de  Caxton,  who  fought  and  fell  at 
Bosworth,  for  the  mechanic  who  sold 
blackletter  pamphlets  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster  ?  "   . 

^^That  depends  on  the  evidence, 
unde ! " 

"  No,  sir,  like  all  noble  truths,  it 
depends  upon  faM.  Men,  now-a- 
days,"  continued  my  unde,  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  disgust,  ^^  actually 
requu*e  that  truths  should  be  proved." 

^^  It  is  a  sad  conceit  on  their  part, 
no  doubt,  my  dear  uncle.  But  till  a 
truth  is  proved,  how  can  we  know 
that  it  is  a  truth  ?  " 

I  thought  that  in  that  very  sagadons 
question  I  had  effectually  caught  my 
unde.  Not  I.  He  slipped  through  it 
like  an  ed. 

** Sir, "said he,  "whatever,  in  Truths 
makes  a  man's  heart  warmer,  and  his 
soul  purer,  is  a  belief,  not  a  knowledge. 
Proof,  sir,  is  a  handcuff— belief  is  a 
wing  I  Want  proof  as  to  an  ancestor 
in  the  reign  of  King  Richard !  Sir, 
you  cannot  even  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  logician  that  you  are  the 
son  of  your  own  father.  Sur,  a  i^li- 
gious  man  does  not  want  to  reason 
about  his  rdigion — religion  is  not  ma- 
thematics. Kdigion  is  to  be  felt,  not 
proved.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  in  the  religion  of  a  good  man 
whidi  are  not  in  the  catechism. 
Proof!"  continued  my  unde,  growing 
violent — **  Proof,  sir,  is  a  low,  vulgar, 
levelling,  rascally  Jacobin — ^Belief  is  a 
loyal,  generous, chivalrous  gentleman! 
No,  no— prove  what  you  please,  you 
shall  never  rob  me  of  one  belief,  that 
has  made  me — "' 

"The  finest  hearted  creature  that 
ever  talked  nonsense,"  said  my  father, 
who  came  up  like  Horace*s  ddty  just 
at  the  right  moment.  "  What  is  it  you 
must  believe  in,  brother,  no  matter 
what  the  proof  against  you  ?  " 

My  uncle  was  silent ;  and  with  great 
energy  dag  the  point  of  his  cane  into 
the  gravd. 

"He  will  not  believe  in  our  great 
ancestor  the  printer,"  said  I,  mail* 
doudy. 

My  father's  calm  brow  was  overcast 
in  a  moment.  • 

"  Brother,"  said  the  Captain  loftily, 
"  you  have  a  right  to  your  own  ideas, 
but  you  should  take  care  how  they 
contaminate  your  child." 
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^^  Contamiaate  I "  said  my  fatjier  ; 
aud  for  the  first  time  I  saw  an  angry 
sparkle  flasli  from  his  eyes,  but  he 
checked  himself  on  the  instant  ; 
^'change  the  word,  my  dear  brother." 

^^  No,  sir,  I  will  not  change  it !  to 
bely  the  records  of  the  family  ! " 

^'  Records!  A  brass  plate  in  a 
village  church  against  all  the  books  of 
the  College  of  Anna  1 " 

^^  To  renounce,  as  your  ancestor,  a 
knight  who  died  in  the  field  I " 

^*  For  the  worst  cause  that  man 
ever  fought  for !" 

'' On  behalf  of  his  king ! " 

"  Who  had  murdered  his  nephews  1" 

*^  A  knight !  with  our  crest  on  his 
helmet  1 '' 

^^  And  no  brains  underneath  it,  or 
he  would  never  have  had  them  knocked 
out  for  so  bloody  a  villain  1 " 

*^  A  rascally,  fudging,  money-mak- 
ing printer  1 " 

*^  The  wise  and  glorious  introducer 
of  the  art  that  has  enlightened  a 
world.  Prefer,  for  an  ancestor,  to 
one  whom  scholar  and  sage  never 
name  but  in  homage,  a  worthless, 
obscure,  jolter-headed  booby  in  mail, 
whose  only  record  to  men  is  a  hnaa 
plate  in  a  church  in  a  village  1 " 

My  uncle  turned  round  perfectly 
livid.  '^  Enough,  air!  enough !  I  am 
insulted  sufficiently.  I  ought  to  have 
oxpected  it.  I  wish  you  and  your 
son  a  very  good  day." 

My  father  stood  aghast.  The  Cap- 
tain was  hobbling  off  to  the  iron  gate ; 
in  another  moment  he  would  have 
been  out  of  our  precincts.  I  ran  up 
4ind  hung  upon  him.  ^^  Uncle,  it  is  aU 
my  fault.  Between  you  and  me,  I  am 
quite  of  your  side ;  pray,  forgive  us 
both.  What  could  I  have  been  think- 
ing of,  to  vex  you  so !  And  my  fa- 
ther, whom  your  visit  has  made  so 
happy  1" 

My  nnde  paused,  feeling  for  the 


latch  of  the  gate.  My  father  bad  now 
come  up,  and  caught  tus  hand.  ^  ^  TVliAt 
are  all  the  printers  that  ever  lived, 
and  all  the  books  they  ever  printed, 
to  one  wrong  to  thy  fine  heart,  brother 
Boljmd?  Shame  on  me!  Abooknuui^s 
weak  point,  you  know!  It  la  very 
true,  I  should  never  have  taoght 
the  boy  one  thing  to  give  yon  pain, 
brother  Roland;  —  though  I  don*t 
remember,"  continued  my  father,  with 
a  perplexed  look,  ^^  that  I  ever  did 
teach  it  him  either  1  Pisiatratiift,  9A 
you  vsdue  my  blessing,  respect,  as 
your  ancestor,  Sir  W^illiam  de  Cax- 
ton,  the  hero  of  Bosworth.  Come, 
come,  brother ! " 

''I  am  an  old  fool,"  said  Unda 
Roland;  *^  whichever  way  we  look 
at  it.  Ah,  yon  young  dog )  jtm  axe 
laughing  at  us  both '  " 

^^  I  have  ordered  breakful  <»  the 
lawn,"  said  my  mother,  ooming  oat 
from  the  porch,  with  her  cheerfid  smile 
on  her  lips ;  ^^  and  I  think  the  devil 
will  be  done  to  your  liking  to-daj, 
brother  Roland." 

<*  We  have  had  enough  of  the  devil 
already,  my  love,"  said  my  iathcr, 
wiping  his  forehead. 

So,  while  the  birds  sang  overiiead, 
or  hopped  familiarly  across  the  award 
for  the  crumbs  thrown  forth  to  then, 
while  the  sun  was  still  cool  in  the 
east,  and  the  leaves  yet  mailed  witii 
the  sweet  air  of  morning,  we  all  sate 
down  to  our  table,  with  hearts  as  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  aod  as  peace- 
ably disposed  to  thank  God  for  the 
fair  world  aronnd  us,  as  if  the  river 
had  never  run  red  through  the  field  oC 
Bosworth,  and  that  excellent  Mr 
Caxton  had  never  set  all  mankind  bj 
the  ears  with  an  irritating  inveatioii, 
a  thousand  times  more  iMovocative  of 
our  combative  tendendes  than  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  and  the  ^eaa  of 
the  banner ! 


CUAPTXR  V. 


"Brother,"  said  Mr  Caxton,  "I 
will  walk  with  you  to  the  Roman 
encampment." 

The  Captain  felt  that  this  proposal 
was  meant  as  the  greatest  peace- 
offering  my  father  could  think  of;  for, 
Ist,  it  was  a  very  long  walk,  and  my 
father  detested  long  walks;  2dly,  it 


was  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  days 
labour  at  the  great  work.  And  jet, 
with  that  quick  sensibility,  which 
only  the  generous  possess,  Unde  Bo- 
land  accepted  at  <«ce  the  pioposaL 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  my  father  would 
have  had  a  heavier  heart  for  a  month 
to  come.    And  how  could  the  great 
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work  have  got  on  while  the  author 
was  eveiy  now  and  then  disturbed  by 
a  twinge  of  remorse  ? 

Half-an-hoor  after  breakfast,  the 
brothers  set  off  arm  in  arm ;  and  I 
followed,  a  little  apart,  admiring  how 
steadily  the  old  soldier  got  over  the 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  cork  leg.  It 
was  pleasant  enongh  to  listen  to  their 
conversation,  and  notice  the  contrasts 
between  these  two  eccentric  stamps 
from  Dame  Nature's  ever-variable 
mould, — ^Nature  who  casts  nothing  in 
stereotype,  for  I  do  believe  that  not 
even  two  fleas  can  be  found  identi- 
<»illy  the  same. 

My  father  was  not  a  quick  or  mi- 
nute observer  of  rural  beauties.  He 
had  so  little  of  the  organ  of  locality, 
that  I  suspect  he  could  have  lost  his  way 
in  his  own  garden.  But  the  Captain 
was  exquisitely  alive  to  external  im- 
pressions— not  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape escaped  him.  At  every  fantas- 
tic gnarled  pollard  he  halted  to  gaze ; 
his  eye  followed  the  lark  soaring  up 
from  his  feet ;  when  a  fresher  air 
came  from  the  hill- top,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  as  if  voluptuously  to  inhale 
its  delight.  My  father,  with  all  his 
learning,  and  though  his  study  had 
been  in  the  stores  of  all  language, 
was  very  rarely  eloquent.  The  Cap- 
tain had  a  glow  and  a  passion  in  his 
words  which,  what  with  his  deep, 
tremulous  voice,  and  animated  ges- 
tures, gave  something  poetic  to  half 
of  what  he  uttered.  In  eveiy  sen- 
tence of  Roland's,  in  every  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  every  play  of  his  face, 
there  was  some  outbreak  of  pride ; 
but,  unless  you  set  him  on  his  hobby 
of  that  great  ancestor  the  printer, 
my  father  had  not  as  much  pride  as 
a  homodopathist  could  have  put  into 
a  globule.  He  was  not  proud  even  of 
not  being  proud.  Chafe  all  his  feathers, 
and  stiU  you  could  rouse  but  the 
dove.  My  father  was  i^ow  and  mild, 
my  uncle  quick  and  fiery ;  my  father 
reasoned,  my  uncle  imaging ;  my 
father  was  very  seldom  wrong,  my 
uncle  never  quite  in  the  right;  but, 
as  my  father  once  said  of  him, 
^*  Roland  beats  about  the  bush  till 
he  sends  out  the  very  bird  that  we 
went  to  search  for.  He  is  never  in 
the  wrong  without  suggesting  to  us 
what  is  the  right."  AU  in  my  uncle 
was  stem,  rough,  and  angular ;  all  in 


my  father  was  sweet,  polished,  and 
rounded  into  a  natural  grace.  My 
uncle's  character  cast  out  a  multi- 
plicity of  shadows  like  a  Gothic  pile 
in  a  northern  sky.  My  father  stood 
serene  in  the  light  like  a  Greek 
temple  at  mid-day  in  a  southern 
clime.  Their  persons  corresponded 
with  their  natures.  My  uncle's  high 
aquiline  features,  bronzed  hue,  rapid 
fire  of  eye,  and  upper  lip  that  always 
quivered,  were  a  notable  contrast  to 
my  father's  delicate  profile,  quiet,  ab- 
stracted gaze,  and  the  steady  sweet- 
ness that  rested  on  His  musing  smile. 
Roland's  forehead  was  singularly 
high,  and  rose  to  a  peak  in  the  sum- 
mit where  phrenologists  place  the 
organ  of  veneration,  but  it  was  nar- 
row, and  deeply  furrowed.  Augus- 
tine's might  be  as  high,  but  then  soft, 
silky  hair  waved  carelessly  over  it  — 
concealing  its  height,  but  not  its  vast 
breadth — on  which  not  a  wrinkle  was 
visible.  And  yet,  withal,  there  was 
a  great  family  likeness  between  the 
two  brothers.  When  some  softer 
sentiment  subdued  him,  Roland  caught 
the  very  look  of  Augustine;  when 
some  high  emotion  animated  my 
father,  you  might  have  taken  him  for 
Roland.  I  have  often  thought  since, 
in  the  greater  experience  of  mankind 
which  life  has  afforded  me,  that  if, 
in  early  years,  their  destinies  had 
been  exchanged — ^if  Roland  had  taken 
to  literature,  and  my  father  had  been 
forced  into  action — that,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  each  would  have  had 
greater  worldly  success.  For  Ro- 
land's passion  and  energy  would  have 
given  immediate  and  forcible  effect 
to  study ;  he  might  have  been  a 
historian  or  a  poet.  It  is  not  study 
alone  that  produces  a  writer;  it  is 
intensify.  In  the  mind,  as  in  yonder 
chimney,  to  make  the  fire  bum 
hot  and  quick,  you  must  narrow 
the  draught.  Whereas,  had  my 
father  been  forced  into  the  practical 
world,  his  calm  depth  of  comprehen- 
sion, his  clearness  of  reason,  his 
general  accuracy  in  such  notions  as 
he  once  entertained  and  pondered 
over,  joined  to  a  temper  that  crosses 
and  losses  could  never  ruffle,  an  utter 
freedom  from  vanity  and  self-love, 
from  prejudice  and  passion,  might 
have  made  him  a  very  wise  and  en- 
lightened  counsellor   in    the    great 
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affairs  of  life — a  lawyer,  a  diploma- 
tist, a  statesman,  for  what  I  know, 
even  a  great  general — if  his  tender 
hnmanity  had  not  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  militarj  mathematics. 

But,  as  it  was — ^with  his  slow  pulse 
never  stimulated  by  action,  and  too 
little  stirred  by  even  scholarly  ambi- 
tion—  my  father's  mind  went  on 
widening  and  widening,  till  the  circle 
was  lost  in  the  gi^at  ocean  of  con- 
templation ;  and  Roland's  passionate 
energy,  fretted  into  fever  by  every 
let  and  hindrance,  in  the  straggle 
with  his  kind  —  and  narrowed  more 
and  more  as  it  was  cm*bed  in  the 
channels  of  active  discipline  and 
duty — missed  tts  due  career  alto- 
gether; and,  what  might  have  been 
the  poet,  contracted  into  the  hn- 
monrist. 

Yet,  who  that  had  ever  known  ye, 


could  have  wished  you  other  than 
ye  were  —  ye  goileless,  affectioaate, 
honest,  simple  creatnres?  simple  both, 
in  spite  of  all  the  learning  of  the  oDe^ 
all  the  prejudices,  whims,  irritabili- 
ties, and  crotchets  of  the  other  ? 
There  yon  are  both  seated  on  the 
height  of  the  old  Roman  camp,  with 
a  volume  of  the  Stratagems  of  F<^j- 
cenos,  (or  is  it  Frontinus?)  open  onmy 
father's  lap;  the  sheep  grazing  io 
the  furrows  of  the  cironmvallitions ; 
the  curious  steer  gazing  at  you  where 
it  halts  in  the  space  whence  the 
Roman  cohorts  glittered  forth.  And 
your  boy  biographer  standing  behind 
you  with  folded  arms ;  and,  as  the 
scholar  read  or  the  soldier  pointed 
his  cane  to  each  fancied  post  in  the 
war,  filling  up  the  pastoral  landscape 
with  the  eagles  of  Agrippa  and  the 
scythed  cars  of  Boadlcea ! 


CHAPTKR  VI, 


*'It  is  never  the  same  two  houra 
together  in  this  country,"  said  my 
Uncle  Roland,  as,  after  dinner,  or 
rather  after  dessert,  we  joined  my 
mother  in  the  drawing-room. 

Indeed,  a  cold  drizzling  rain  had 
come  on  within  the  last  two  hom*s ; 
and,  though  it  was  July,  it  was  as 
chilly  as  if  it  had  been  October. 
Hy  mother  whispered  to  me,  and  I 
went  out :  in  ten  minutes  more,  the 
logs  (for  we  lived  in  a  wooded  coun- 
try) blazed  merrily  in  the  grate. 
Why  could  not  my  mother  have 
rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  ser- 
vant to  light  a  fire  ?  My  dear  reader, 
Captain  Roland  was  poor,  and  he 
made  a  capital  virtue  of  economy  I 

The  two  brothers  drew  their  chairs 
near  to  the  hearth :  my  father  at  the 
left,  my  uncle  at  the  right ;  and  1 
and  my  mother  sat  down  to  "Fox  and 
geese." 

Coffee  came  in  —  one  cup  for  the 
Captain  —  for  the  rest  of  the  party 
avoided  that  exciting  beverage.  And 
on  that  cup  was  a  picture  of —  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington ! 

During  our  visit  to  the  Roman 
camp,  my  mother  had  borrowed  Mr 
Squiils's  chaise,  and  driven  over  to 
our  market  town,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  greeting  the  Captain's 
eyes  with  the  face  of  his  old  chief. 


My  uncle  changed  colour,  roset 
lifted  my  mother's  nand  to  his  lips, 
and  sate  himself  down  again  in 
silence. 

*^  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Captain, 
after  a  pause,  **  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  who  is  every  inch  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman — and  that  is  saying 
not  a  little,  for  he  measures  seventy- 
five  inches  from  the  crown  to  the  sole-— 
when  he  received  Louis  XVUL  (then 
an  exile)  at  Donnington,  fitted  np  hia 
apartments  exactly  like  those  his  ma- 
jesty had  occupied  at  the  TniUeries — 
it  was  a  kingly  attention,  (my  Lord 
Hastings,  you  know,  is  sprung  from 
the  Planti^nets)— a  kingly  attention 
to  a  king.  It  cost  some  money  and 
made  some  noise.  A  woman  can 
show  the  same  royal  delicaqr  of 
heart  in  this  bit  of  porcelain,  and 
so  quietly,  that  we  men  all  think 
it  a  matter  of  course,  brother  Aus- 
tin." 

**  You  are  such  a  worshipper  of 
women,  Roland,  that  it  is  melan- 
choly to  see  you  single.  Yon  most 
marry  again!" 

My  uncle  first  smiled,  then  firowned, 
and  lastly  sighed  somewhat  heavily. 

"Your  time  will  pass  slowly  iv 
your  old  tower,  x>oor  brother,"  con- 
tinued my  father,  "with  onlyyonr 
little  girl  for  a  companion." 
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"  And  the  past ! "  said  my  nncle ; 
"  the  past,  that  mighty  world —  " 

'*  Do  you  still  r^  your  old  books 
of  chiyalry,  Froissart  and  the  Chron- 
icles, Falmerin  of  England  and 
Amadis  of  Gaal  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  my  uncle,  reddening, 
**  I  have  tried  to  improve  myself 
with  studies  a  little  more  substantial. 
And"  (he  added  with  a  sly  smile) 
**  there  will  be  your  great  book  for 
many  a  long  winter  to  come." 

"  Um ! "  said  my  father,  bashfully. 

"  Do  you  know,"  quoth  my  nncle, 
*'  that  Dame  Frimmins  is  a  very 
intelligent  woman ;  full  of  fancy,  and 
a  capital  story-teller?" 

*'  Is  not  she,  uncle !"  cried  I,  leav- 
ing my  fox  in  a  comer.  "Oh,  if 
yon  could  have  heard  her  tell  me  the 
tale  of  King  Arthur  and  the  en- 
chanted lake,  or  the  grim  white 
women !" 

"I  have  alreadv  heard  her  tell 
both,"  said  my  uncle. 

*'  The  deuce  you  have,  brother  I 
My  dear,  we  must  look  to  this.  These 
captains  are  dangerous  eentlemen  in 
an  orderly  household.  Fray,  where 
could  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  such  private  communications  with 
Mrs  Frimmins  ?  " 

"  Once,"  said  my  uncle,  readily, 
"  when  I  went  into  her  room,  while 
she  mended  my  stock ;  and  once — " 
fae  stopped  short,  and  looked  down. 

"  Once  when?  out  with  it." 

"  When  she  was  warming  my  bed," 
said  my  uncle,  in  a  half  whisper. 

''Dear I"  said  my  mother,  inno- 
<;ent1y,  "  that's  how  the  sheets  came 


by  that  bad  hole  in  the  middle.  I 
thought  it  was  the  warming-pan." 

"  I  am  quite  shocked!"  faltered  my 
uncle. 

"You  well  may  be,"  said  my 
father.  "A  woman  who  has  been 
heretofore  above  all  suspicion  I  But 
come,"  he  said,  seeing  that  my  uncle 
looked  sad,  and  was  no  doubt  casting 
up  the  probable  price  of  twice  six 
yards  of  Holland ;  "  bat  come,  you 
were  always  a  famous  rhapsodist  or 
tale-teller  yourself.  Come,  Roland, 
let  us  have  some  story  of  your  own ; 
something  your  experience  has  left 
strong  in  your  impressions." 

"Let  us  first  have  the  candles," 
said  my  mother. 

The  candies  were  brought,  the  cur- 
tain let  down — ^we  all  drew  our  chairs 
to  the  hearth.  But,  in  the  inteival, 
my  uncle  bad  sunk  into  a  gloomy  reve- 
rie ;  and,  when  we  called  upon  him  to 
begin,  he  seemed  to  shake  off  with 
effort  some  recollections  of  pain. 

"  You  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  yon 
some  tale  which  my  own  experience 
has  left  deeply  marked  in  my  impres- 
sions— ^I  will  tell  you  one  apart  from 
my  own  life,  but  which  has  often 
haunted  me.  It  is  sad  and  strange, 
ma'am." 

"Ma*am,  brother  f*^  said  my  mo- 
ther reproachfully,  letting  her  small 
hand  drop  upon  that  which,  large  and 
sunburnt,  the  Captain  waved  towards 
her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Austin,  you  have  married  an  an- 
gel 1"  ssud  my  uncle ;  and  he  was,  I 
believe,  the  only  brother-in-law  who 
ever  made  so  hazardous  an  assertion. 


CHAPTER  TII. 


MY  UNCLE  Roland's  tale. 


'^  It  was  in  Spain,  no  matter  where 
or  how,  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  take 
prisoner  a  French  officer  of  the  same 
rank  that  I  then  held — a  lieutenant ; 
and  there  was  so  much  similarity  in 
our  sentiments,  that  we  became  inti- 
mate friends — the  most  intimate  fnend 
I  ever  had,  sister,  out  of  this  dear 
circle.  He  was  a  rough  soldier,  whom 
the  world  had  not  well  treated ;  but  he 
never  railed  at  the  world,  and  main- 
tained that  he  had  had  his  deserts. 
Honour  was  his  idol,  and  the  sense  of 
honour  paid  him  for  the  loss  of  all  else. 


"There  was  something  similar,  toof 
in  our  domestic  relationships.  He  had 
a  son — a  child,  an  infant — who  was  all 
in  life  to  him,  next  to  his  country  and 
his  duty.  I,  too,  had  then  such  a  sou 
of  the  same  years."  (The  Captain 
paused  an  instant:  we  exchanged 
glances,  and  a  stifling  sensation  of 
pain  and  suspense  was  felt  by  all  bis 
listeners.)  "We  were  accustomed, 
brother,  to  talk  of  these  children — to 

Slcture  their  future,  to  compare  our 
opes  and  dreams.    We  hoped  and 
dreamed  alike.    A  short  time  sufficed 
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to  establish  this  confidence.  My  pri- 
soner was  sent  to  headqnarters,  and 
soon  afterwards  exchanged. 

"  We  met  no  more  till  last  year. 
Being  then  at  Paris,  I  inquired  for  my 
old  friend,  and  learned  that  he  was 
living  at  R- — ,  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital.  I  went  to  visit  him.  I  fonnd 
liis  honse  empty  and  deserted.  That 
very  day  he  had  been  led  to  prison, 
charged  with  a  terrible  crime.  I  saw' 
him  in  that  prison,  and  from  his  own 
lips  learned  his  story.  His  son  had 
been  brought  up,  as  he  fondly  believed, 
in  the  habits  and  principles  of  honour- 
able men;  and,  having  finished  his 
education,  came  to  reside  with  him  at 
R .  The  young  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  frequently  to  Paris.  A 
young  Frenchman  loves  pleasure,  sis- 
ter, and  pleasure  is  found  at  Paris. 
The  father  thought  it  natural,  and 
stripped  his  age  of  some  comforts  to 
supply  luxuries  to  the  son's  youth. 

"  Shortly  after  the  young  man's  ar- 
rival, my  friend  perceived  that  he  was 
robbed.  Moneys  kept  in  his  bureau 
were  abstracted  he  knew  not  how,  nor 
could  guess  by  whom.  It  must  be 
done  in  the  night.  He  concealed  him- 
self, and  watched.  He  saw  a  stealthy 
figure  glide  in,  he  saw  a  false  key 
applied  to  the  lock — ^lie  started  for- 
ward, seized  the  felon,  and  recognised 
his  son.  What  should  the  father  have 
done  ?  I  do  not  ask  pou,  sister !  I  ask 
these  men ;  son  and  father,  I  ask 
you." 

"  Expelled  him  the  house,"  cried  I. 

*'  Done  his  duty,  and  refoimed  the 

nnhappy   wretch,"    said  my  father. 

'*  Nemo    rej)ente    turptssimus   semper 

fuit — No  man  is  wholly  bad   all  at 

once." 

"  The  father  did  as  you  would  have 
advised,  brother.  He  kept  the  youth ; 
he  remonstrated  with  him;  he  did 
more — he  gave  him  the  key  of  the 
bureau.  '  Take  what  I  have  to  give,' 
said  he :  *  I  would  rather  be  a  beggar 
than  know  my  son  a  thief.' " 

"  Right :  and  the  youth  repented, 
and  became  a  good  man  ?  "  exclaimed 
my  father. 

Captain  Roland  shook  his  head. 
"  The  youth  promised  amendment, 
and  seemed  penitent.  He  spoke  of  the 
temptations  of  Paris,  the  gaming- 
table, and  what  not.  He  gave  up  his 
daily  visits  to  the  capital.  He  seemed 


to  apply  to  study.  Shortly  after  tbi<, 
the  neighbourhood  was  alaimed  by 
reporta  of  night  robberies  on  the  road. 
Men,  mask<^  and  armed,  plimdenxl 
travellers,  and  even  broke  into  hofii>e«. 

The  police  were  on  the  lUert.  One 
night  an  old  brother  officer  knocked 
at  my  friend's  door.  It  waa  late :  the 
veteran  (he  was  a  crip]de,  by  the  way, 
like  myself— strange  coincidence !)  wa-* 
in  bed.  He  came  down  in  haste,  when 
his  servant  woke,  and  told  him  that  hLs 
old  friend,  wonnded  and  bleedings 
sought  an  asylum  under  his  ro<>f. 
The  wound,  however,  was  slight. 
The  gnest  had  been  attacked  and 
robbed  on  the  road.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  proper  authority  of  the  town 
was  sent  for.  The  plundered  man 
described  his  loss — some  billets  of  five 
hundred  francs  in  a  pocket-book,  on 
which  was  embroidered  liis  nuae  and 
coronet  (he  was  a  vicomte.)  The 
guest  stayed  to  dinner.  Late  fai  the 
forenoon  the  son  looked  in.  The  gBe.<t 
started  to  see  him :  my  firiend  noticed 
his  paleness.  Shortly  after,  on  pre- 
tence of  faintness,  the  guest  retired  to 
his  room,  and  sent  for  his  host.  *  My 
friend,'  said  he,  ^  can  you  do  me  a 
favour?  go  to  the  magistrate,  and 
recall  the  evidence  I  have  givai,' 

'^  ^  Impossible,'  said  the  host.  ^  What 
crotchet  is  this?' 

^'The  gnest  shuddered.  ^PegUP  said 
he :  *  I  do  not  wish  in  my  iM  age  to 
be  hard  on  others.  Who  knows  how 
the  robber  may  have  been  tempted, 
and  who  knows  what  relations  he 
may  have— ^lonest  men,  whom  his 
crime  would  degrade  for  ever  !  (yood 
heavens !  if  detected,  it  b  the  gaUeys, 
the  galleys  I' 

"*And  what  then? — ^the  robber 
knew  what  he  braved.' 

"  *But  did  his  father  know  it?' 
cried  the  gnest. 

^^  A  light  broke  upon  my  unhappy 
comrade  in  arms:  he  caught  his 
friend  by  the  band  —  *  You  turned 
pale  at  my  son's  sight — where  did  you 
ever  see  him  before  ?    Speak ! ' 

^^  *  Last  night,  on  the  road  to  Parb. 
The  mask  slipped  aside.  Call  back 
my  evidence ! ' 

^^  '  You  are  mistaken,*  said  my 
friend  calmly.  *  I  saw  my  son  in  hi« 
bed,  and  blessed  him,  before  I  went 
to  my  own.' 

'* '  I  will   believe  you,*  said  the 
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gnest;  'and  never  shall  my  hasty 
suspicion  jiass  my  lips — ^bnt  call  back 
the  evidence/ 

^^  The  gaest  returned  to  Paris  before 
dnsk.  The  father  conversed  with  his 
son  on  the  subject  of  his  studies ;  he 
followed  him  to  his  room,  waited 
till  he  was  in  bed,  and  was  then  about 
to  retire,  when  the  youth  said,  ^  Fa- 
ther, you  have  forgotten  your  bless- 
ing.' 

^^  The  father  went  back,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  boy*8  head,  and  prayed.  He 
was  credulous — ^fathers  are  so!  He 
was  persuaded  his  friend  had  been 
deceived.  He  retired  to  rest,  and  fell 
asleep.  He  woke  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  felt  (I  here 
quote  his  words) — *I  felt,^  said  he 
^  as  if  a  voice  had  awakened  me — a 
voice  that  said  ^  Rise  and  search.'  I 
rose  at  once,  struck  a  light,  and  went 
to  my  son's  room.  The  door  was 
locked.  I  knocked  once,  twice,  thrice 
— ^no  answer.  I  dared  not  call  aloud, 
lest  I  should  rouse  the  servants.  I 
went  down  the  stairs — I  opened  the 
back-door— I  passed  to  the  stables. 
My  own  horse  was  there,  not  my 
son's.  My  horse  neighed:  it  was 
old,  like  myself — my  old  charger 
at  Mount  St  Jean  1  I  stole  back,  I 
crept  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall  by 
iny  son's  door,  and  extinguished  my 
light.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  thief  my- 
self.'" 

"  Brother,"  interrupted  my  mother 
nnder  her  breath ;  "  speak  in  your  own 
words,  not  in  this  wretched  father's. 
I  know  not  why,  but  it  would  shock 
me  less." 

The  Captain  nodded. 

^^  Before  daybreak,  my  friend  heard 
the  back-door  open  gently;  a  foot  as- 
cended the  stair — a  key  grated  in  the 
door  of  the  room  close  at  hand — ^the 
father  glided  through  the  dark  into 
that  chamber,  behind  his  unseen  son. 

**  He  heard  the  clink  of  the  tinder 
box ;  a  light  was  struck ;  it  spread 
over  the  room,  but  he  had  time  to 
place  himself  behind  the  window  cur- 
tain which  was  close  at  hand.  The 
figure  before  him  stood  a  moment  or 
80  motionless,  and  seemed  to  listen, 
for  it  turned  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  its 
visage  covered  with  the  black  hideous 
mask  which  is  worn  in  carnivals. 
Slowly  the  mask  was  removed ;  could 
that  be  his  son's  face  ?  the  son  of  a 


brave  Inan  ? — ^it  was  pale  and  ghastly 
with  scoundrel  fears ;  the  base  drops 
stood  on  the  brow;  the  eye  was 
haggard  and  bloodshot.  He  looked 
as  a  coward  looks  when  death  stands 
before  him. 

^*  The  youth  walked,  or  rather  scnlk- 
ed  to  the  secretaire,  unlocked  it,opened 
a  secret  drawer ;  placed  within  it  the 
contents  of  his  pockets  and  his  fright- 
ful mask ;  the  father  approached  softly, 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  in 
the  drawer  the  pocket-book  embroid- 
ered with  his  friend's  name.  Mean- 
while, the  son  took  out  his  pistols, 
uncocked  them  cautiously,  and  was 
about  also  to  secrete  them,  when  his 
father  arrested  his  arm.  ^  Robber,  the 
use  of  these  is  yet  to  come.' 

*^  The  son's  knees  knocked  together, 
an  exclamation  for  mercy  burst  from 
his  lips;  but  when,  recovering  the 
mere  shock  of  his  dastard  nerves,  he 
perceived  it  was  not  the  gripe  of  some 
hireling  of  the  law,  but  a  father's  hand 
that  had  clutched  his  arm,  the  vile 
audacity  which  knows  fear  only  from 
a  bodily  cause,  none  from  the  awe  of 
shame,  returned  to  him. 

" '  Tush,  sir,'  he  said,  *  waste  not 
time  in  reproaches,  for,  I  feai*,  the 
gens-d'armes  are  on  my  track.  It  is 
well  that  you  are  here ;  you  can  swear 
that  I  have  spent  the  night  at  home. 
Unhand  me,  old  man — I  have  these 
witnesses  still  to  secrete,'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  garments  wet  and 
dabbled  with  the  mud  of  the  roads. 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
walls  shook,  there  was  the  heavy  clatter 
of  hoofs  on  the  ringing  pavement 
without. 

**  *  They  come!'  cried  the  son.  '  Off 
dotard!  save  your  son  from  the 
galleys.' 

"  '  The  galleys,  the  galleys !'  said 
the  father,  staggering  back;  ^it  is 
true — he  said  *  the  galleys.' ' 

"There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
gate.  The  gens-d'armes  surrounded  the 
house.  '  Open  in  the  name  of  the  law.' 
No  answer  came,  no  door  was  opened. 
Some  of  the  gens-d'armes  rode  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  in  which  was  placed 
the  stable-yard.  From  the  window 
of  the  son's  room,  the  father  saw  the 
sudden  blaze  of  torches,  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  men-hunters.  He  heard 
the  clatter  of  arms  as  they  swung 
themselves  from  their  horses.     He 
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heard  a  voice  cry  *  Yes,  this  is  the 
robber's  gray  horse — ^see,  it  still  reeks 
with  sweat!'  And  behind  and  in 
front,  at  either  door,  again  came  the 
knocking,  and  again  the  shont,  ^  Open 
in  the  name  of  the  law.' 

'^  Then  lightB  began  to  gleam  fh>m 
the  casements  of  the  neighbouring 
houses;  then  the  space  filled  rapidly 
with  cnrions  wonderers  startled  from 
their  sleep ;  the  world  was  astir,  and 
the  crowd  came  round  to  know  what 
crime  or  what  shame  had  entered  the 
old  soldier's  home. 

"Suddenly,  within,  there  was  heard 
the  report  of  a  firearm ;  and  a  minute 
or  so  afterwards  the  fh)nt  door  was 
opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared. 

"*  Enter,'  he  sdd,  to  the  gens- 
d'armes :  '  what  would  you  ? ' 

"  *  We  seek  a  robber  who  is  within 
your  walls.' 

" '  I  know  it,  mount  and  find  him : 
I  will  lead  the  way.' 

"  He  ascended  the  stairs,  he  threw 
open  his  son's  room ;  the  officers  of 
justice  poured  in,  and  on  the  floor  lay 
the  robber's  corpse. 

"They  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  *  Take  what  is  left  you,' 
said,  the  father.  '  Take  the  dead 
man  rescued  from  the  galleys,  take  the 
living  man  on  whose  hands  rests  the 
dead  man's  blood  I' 

"  I  was  present  at  my  friend's  trial. 
The  facts  had  become  known  before- 
hand.     He  stood  there  with  his  gray 


hair,  and  his  mutilated  limbs,  and  the 
deep  scar  on  his  visage,  and  the  croes 
of  the  legion  of  honour  on  his  breast ; 
and  when  he  had  told  hia  tale,  he 
ended  with  these  words — ^  I  have 
saved  the  son  whom  I  reared  for 
France,  from  a  doom  that  spared  the 
life  to  brand  it  with  disgrace.  Is  this 
a  crime?  I  give  you  my  life  in  ex* 
change  for  my  son's  disgrace.  Does 
my  country  need  a  victim?  I  have 
lived  for  my  country's  gloiy,  and  I 
can  die  contented  to  satiSy  its  laws ; 
sure  that  if  you  blame  me,  yon  will 
not  despise ;  sure  that  the  hands  that 
give  me  to  the  headsman  win  scatter 
flowers  over  my  grave.  Thus  I  con- 
fess all.  I,  a  soldier,  look  round 
amongst  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  star  which  glitters  on 
my  breast,  I  dare  the  fathers  of  France 
to  condemn  me ! ' 

"They  acquitted  the  soldier,  at  least 
they  gave  a  verdict  answering  to  what 
in  our  courts  is  called  'justifiable  ho- 
micide.' A  shout  rose  in  the  coort, 
which  no  cei^monial  voice  oonld  still ; 
the  t»'owd  would  have  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  his  house,  but  his  look  re- 
pelled such  vanities.  To  his  house  he 
returned  indeed,  and  the  day  after* 
wards  they  found  him  dead,  beside 
the  cradle  in  which  his  first  prayer 
had  been  breathed  over  his  sinless 
child.  Now,  father  and  son,  I  ask 
you,  do  you  condemn  that  man  ?  '* 


CHAPTER  Till. 


My  father  took  three  strides  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then,  halting  on 
his  hearth,  and  facing  his  brother,  he 
thus  spoke — "  I  condemn  his  deed, 
Roland !  At  best  he  was  but  a  haughty 
egotist.  I  understand  why  Brutus 
should  slay  his  sons.  By  that  sacri- 
fice he  saved  his  country !  What  did 
this  poor  dupe  of  an  exaggeration 
save  ?  nothing  but  his  own  name. 
He  could  not  lift  the  crime  from  his 
son's  soul,  nor  the  dishonour  from  his 
son's  memory.  He  could  but  gratify 
his  own  vain  pride,  and,  insensibly  to 
himself,  his  act  was  whispered  to  him 
by  the  fiend  that  ever  whispers  to 
the  heart  of  man,  *  Dread  men's  opi- 
nions more  than  God's  law!'  Oh, 
my  dear  brother,  what  minds  like 


yours  should  guard  against  the  most 
is  not  the  meanness  of  evil — ^it  is  the 
evil  that  takes  false  nobility,  by  garb- 
ing itself  in  the  royal  magnificence  of 
go^."  My  uncle  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, opened  it,  looked  out  a  moment, 
as  if  to  draw  in  firesh  air,  closed  it 
gently,  and  came  back  again  to  bis 
seat ;  but  during  the  short  time  the 
window  had  been  left  open,  a  moth 
flew  in. 

"  Tales  like  these,"  renewed  mj 
father,  pityingly  —  "  whether  told  by 
some  great  tragedian  or  in  thy  simple 
style,  my  brother, — tales  like  these 
have  their  uses:  they  penetrate  the 
heart  to  make  it  wiser;  but  all  wisdom 
is  meek,  my  Roland.  They  invite  us 
to  put  the  question  to  ourselves  ih»t 
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tboQ  hast  asked — ^  Can  we  condemn 
this  man  T  and  reason  answers,  as  I 
have  answered — *  We  pity  the  man, 

-we   condemn   the  deed.'     We 

take  care,  mj  love!  that  moth  will 

be  in  the  candle.    We whisk  I — 

tvhishr'' — and  my  father  stopped  to 
drive  away  the  moth.  My  uncle 
tamed,  and  taking  his  handkerchief 
from  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  on 
which  he  had  wished  to  conceal  the 
workings,  he  flapped  away  the  moth 
from  the  flame.  My  mother  moved 
the  candles  fi'om  the  moth.  I  tried  to 
catch  the  moth  in  my  father's  straw- 
hat.  The  dence  was  in  the  moth,  it 
baffled  ns  aU ;  now  circling  against 
the  ceiling,  now  swooping  down  at  the 
fatal  lights.  As  if  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  my  father  approached  one 


candle,  my  uncle  approached  the  other ; 
and  just  as  the  moth  was  wheeling 
round  and  round,  irresolate  which  to 
choose  for  its  funeral  pyre,  both  were 
put  out.  The  fire  had  burned  down 
low  in  the  grate,  and  in  the  sudden 
dimness  my  father's  soft  sweet  voice 
came  forth  as  if  from  an  invisible 
being : — "  We  leave  ourselves  in  the 
dark  to  save  a  moth  from  the  flame, 
brother !  shall  we  do  less  for  our  fel- 
low-men ?  Extinguish,  oh  I  humanely 
extinguish  the  light  of  our  reason, 
when  the  darkness  more  favours  our 
mercy."  Before  the  Dghts  were  relit, 
my  uncle  had  left  the  room.  His 
brother  followed  him ;  my  mother  and 
I  drew  near  to  each  other  and  talked 
in  whispers. 


GUESSES   AT  TRUTH. 


We  remember  perusmg  this  book 
soon  after  its  first  appearance.  The 
shortness  of  the  several  sections  into 
-which  it  is  divided,  and  the  frequent 
change  of  topics,  keeping  the  mind 
in  a  constant  state  of  expectation, 
prevented  us,  we  suppose,  from  feeling 
at  that  time  a  sense  of  weariness.  In 
the  perpetual  anticipation  of  finding 
something  new  in  the  next  paragraph 
or  section,  we  forgot  the  disappoint- 
ment which  the  last  had  so  often 
occasioned.  It  is  only  thus  we^can 
explain  the  difference  of  feeling  with 
which  we  have  re-perused  this  third 
and  late  edition  of  the  same  work. 
The  brevity  of  chapters,  and  inter- 
change of  topics,  could  not  practise 
theur  kindly  deception  on  us  twice. 
Like  those  intertwisted  walks  in  a  con- 
fined shrubbery,  which  are  designed  to 
cheat  the  pedestrian  into  the  idea  of 
vast  extent  of  space,  the  imposition 
succeeds  but  once.  At  the  second  per- 
ambulation we  discover  within  what 
narrow  boundaries  we  have  been  led 
np  and  down,  and  made  our  profitless 
circuit.  Tye  are  compelled  to  say  that 
an  exceeding  weariaess  came  over  us 
on  the  second  perusal  of  these  Guesses 
at  Tnah.  Notwithstanding  the  mo- 
desty of  the  title,  there  are  few  books 


which  wear  so  perpetually  the  air  of 
superiority,  of  profound  and  subtle 
thought,  with  so  very  little  to  justify 
the  pretension.  There  is  a  constant 
smile  of  self-complacency — ^but  it  plays 
over  a  very  barren  landscape.  The 
soil  is  sterile  on  which  this  sunshine 
is  resting.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to 
notice  how  far  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, coupled  with  a  form  of  compo- 
sltion  indulgent  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  stimidating  to  his  curiosity, 
may  succeed  in  giving  popularity  and 
very  respectable  reputation  to  a  work 
which,  when  examined  closely,  proves 
to  be  made  up  of  materials  of  the 
slightest  possible  value. 

We  are  the  more  disposed  to  look 
a  little  into  these  Guesses  at  Trut/i, 
because  they  afford  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  manner  and  lucubrations  of  a 
small  class,  or  coterie,  whom  we  have 
had  amongst  us,  and  who  may  be  best 
described  as  the  Coleridgean  school  of 
philosophers.  It  is  a  class  distin- 
guished by  the  thorough  contempt  it 
manifests  for  all  whom  the  world  has 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  clear 
and  painstaking  thinkers — ^by  an  over- 
weening, quiet  arrogance — ^by  a  general 
indolence  of  mind  interrupted  by  fitful 
efforts  of  thought,  and  much  laborious 
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trifling.  They  are  not  genuine  con- 
scientions  thinkers  after  any  order  of 
philosophy ;  they  are  as  little  followers 
of  Kant  as  they  are  of  Locke;  bat  they 
take  advantage  of  the  name  and  repu- 
tation of  the  one  to  speak  with  some- 
thing approximating  to  disdain  of  the 
superficiality  of  the  other.  That  they 
alone  are  right — ^would  be  fair  enough. 
To  one  who  strenuously  lalwurs  to 
bring  out  and  establish  his  principles, 
we  readily  permit  a  great  confidence 
in  his  own  opinion ;  if  he  did  not 
think  others  wrong  and  himself  alone 
right,  why  should  he  be  labouring  at 
our  conviction  ?  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  labour ;  they  have  earned  no- 
thing with  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
they  hover  over  all  things  with  a  con- 
summate self-complacency ;  they  in- 
vestigate nothing ;  they  condescend  to 
understand  no  one.  Men  of  indolent 
ability,  they  would  be  supposed  calmly 
to  overlook  the  whole  field  of  philoso- 
phic controversy,  and  by  dint  of  some 
learning,  by  the  perpetual  proclama- 
tion of  the  shallowness  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  a  mysterious  intima- 
tion of  profandities  of  thought  of  their 
own,  wbich  they  are  suflRciently  cau- 
tious not  to  attempt  too  fully  to  reveal, 
— they  certainly  contrive  to  make  a 
marvellous  impression  npon  the  good- 
natured  reader. 

That  we  are  right  in  pronouncing 
Coleridge  as  the  master  who  has 
formed  this  coterie  of  writers,  many 
passages  in  the  present  work  would 
testify ;  but  Archdeacon  Hare,  the 
author  of  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
has  very  lately,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
years,  proclaimed  his  great  veneration, 
and  a  sort  of  allegiance,  towards 
Coleridge  the  philosopher.  To  Cole- 
ridge the  poet  be  all  honour  paid — ^we 
join  in  whatever  applause  may,  within 
reasonable  compass,  be  bestowed  upon 
him ;  but  Coleridge  the  sage,  the  meta- 
physician, the  divine,  is  a  very  different 
person ;  and  with  all  his  undoubted 
genius,  the  very  last  man,  we  humbly 
conceive,  to  give  a  wise  and  steady 
direction  to  the  thinking  facnlty  of 
others.  It  is  thus,  however,  that 
Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  late  Memoir 
of  John  Sterling,  speaks  of  this  wil- 
ful, fitAU,  erratic  genius :— •''  At  that 
time  it  was  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  more  than  a  few  that 
Coleridge    is  the  true  sovereign  of 


modem  Emgliah  Aoughi.     The  Aidt 
to  Reflection  had  recently  beea  pnb- 
lished,  and  were  doing  the  work  for 
which  they  were  so  admirably  fitted  ; 
that  book  to  which  many,  as  has  be^n 
said  by  one  of  Sterling's  chief  frieiKls, 
'owe  even  their  own  selves.'     Few 
felt  the  obligation  more  deeply  than 
Sterling.    '  To  Coleridge  (he  wrote  to 
me  in  1836)  I  owe  edueaiion,     lie 
taught  me  to  believe  that  an  empiricaJ 
philosophy  is  none ;  that  fslth  ia  the 
highest  reason  ;    that  all   criticism, 
whether  of  literature,  laws,  or  man- 
ners, is  Uind,  without  the  power  of 
disoeniing  the  organic  unity  of  the 
object,  &c.,  &c' "    He  tanght  him  to 
believe  be  had  a  meaning  where  be 
had  none,  to  slight  authors  as  shallow 
because  they  were  Incid  and  intel- 
ligible, to  substitute  occasional  efforts, 
and  a  dogmatism  arising  out  of  gene- 
rous emotions,  for  the  steady  dii^ipline 
of  philosophy,  and  the  calm  inquiry 
after  truth.    The  whole  intellectual 
career  of  Sterling  proves  how  nnfor- 
tunate  he  was  in  having  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  this  ^'  tme  sovereign 
of  modem  English  tbongfat."  With  the 
finest  moral  temper  in  the  w(M4d,  we 
find  him  never,  for  two  years  together, 
with  the  same  set  of  opinions,  and  his 
set  of  opinions  at  each  time  were  such 
as  a  Cokridgean  only  ooukl  hold  to- 
gether in  harmony. 

Let  any  one  not  overawed  by  sound- 
ing reputations,  examine  the  Aids  to 
Heflection^ — this  woik  which  gives  a 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  modem 
English  thought, — ^the  characteri^ic 
that  will  chiefly  strike  him  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  hard  writing^  which  at 
first  wears  the  appearance,  and  is 
found  to  be  the  melancholy  substitute, 
of  hard  thinking.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, he  will  be  snrprised  to  find  how 
much  space  is  wasted  in  verbal 
quibbles,  which  the  author  in  vain 
endeavours  to  raise  into  importance ; 
and  how  often  the  quotations  from 
Leighton,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
aphorisms,  are  anch  as  may  pafpe  of 
any  sermon  woold  have  avpplied  him 
with.  Amidst  this  jnmble  of  cnide 
metaphysics  and  di^rted  theology, 
there  is  firom  time  to  time  an  admir- 
able obsoratieiiadnurably  expressed ; 
and  there  is  also  firom  time  to  time  an 
absurdity  ao  flagrant,  that  it  requires 
all  the  author's  dillof  compoeitioii  to 
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redeem  it  horn  the  charge  of  ntter 
nonsense. 

At  the  time  when  Coleridge  wrote, 
what  tre  known  especially  as  €rennan 
metaphysics  had  hardly  reached  our 
shores.  He  had  studied  them,  or,  like 
ey^ry  active  mind,  had  rather  stodted 
on  them.  They  had  given  an  Iropalse 
and  direction  to  his  own  trains  of 
thought ;  and  if  Coleridge  had  been 
capable  of  a  continuous  application, 
and  a  complete  execution  of  any  one 
work,  he  might  have  introduced  a 
body  of  metaphysics  into  this  country 
which,  though  due  in  its  origin  to 
German  thinkers,  would  still  have 
been  justly  entitled  his  own.  But  for 
tilts  continuous  labour  ho  was  not  dis- 
posed :  we  have,  therefore,  a  mere  dim 
broken  outline  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy (intelligible  only  to  those  who 
have  studied  that  system  in  other 
works)  applied,  in  a  veiy  strange 
manner,  to  the  dogmatic  tenets  of 
theology.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Aids  to  Reflection ;  and  very  much  of 
aid  or  assLstance  it  must  bring  I  Wo 
venture  to  say,  that  no  one  unac- 
quainted, from  any  other  source,  with 
the  speculations  of  Kant  or  Schelling, 
— ^let  him  give  what  attention,  or  bring 
what  brains  he  may  to  his  task,— can 
nndcFBtand  the  refracted  and  partial 
representation  of  their  tenets  which 
Coleridge  occasionally  gives.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  long  note,  which  every 
reader  of  the  book  must  remember, 
npon  Thesis  nud  Antithesis^  and  Punc- 
turn  Indifferens.  With  all  the  assis- 
tance of  scholastic  and  geometrical 
terms,  and  that  illustration  abruptly 
enough  introduced  of  ^^  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,"  the  reader,  we  are  per- 
suaded, if  he  comes  fresh  to  the  sub- 
ject, must  be  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a 
meaning.  We  have  diagram  and 
tabular  view,  and  algebraic  signs,  and 
chemical  illustration,  and  all  the  para- 
-phemalia  of  a  most  desperate  develop- 
ment of  thought,  and  not  one  sentence 
of  lucid  explanation. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  existence 
of  God,  Coleridge  appears  to  us  to 
assume  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  a 
somewhat  perilous  position.  To  op- 
pose the  school  of  Locke  and  Psley — 
far  too  simple  for  bis  taste— he  gives  a 
validity  to  the  anl^tioos  snbUeties 
which  made  Shelley  an  atheist.  The 
great  urgaomt  from  design,  00  con* 


vincing  to  us  all,  he  slights, — ^it  is  too 
vulgar  and  commonplace  for  his  pur- 
pose,— and  finds  his  grounds  of  belief 
in  the  practical  reason  of  Kant,  (an 
afterthought  of  the  philosopher  of 
Kcenigsberg,  and  evidently  at  issue 
with  the  main  tenets  of  his  system,) 
or  in  certain  ontological  dogmas,  which 
of  all  things  are  most  open  to  dis- 
pute. 

*^  I  hold,  then,  it  is  true/'  he  says,  ^  that 
all  the  (so-called)  demonstrations  of  a 
God  either  prove  too  little,  as  that  from  the 
order  or  apparent  purpose  in  natore  ;  or 
too  mnoh,  namely,  that  the  world  is  itself 
God ;  or  they  claodMiiaely  involTO  the 
conehision  in  the  premises,  paenng  off  th« 
mere  analysis  or  explication  of  an  asser- 
tion for  the  proof  of  it, — a  qiecies  of  logical 
legerdemain  not  unlike  that  of  the  jugglers 
at  a  fair,  who,  putting  into  their  mouths 
what  seems  to  be  a  walnut,  draw  out  a 
score  yards  of  ribbon,  as  in  the  postulato 
of  a  First  Cause.  And,  lastly,  in  all  these 
demonstrations,  the  demonstrators  pre- 
suppose the  idea  or  conception  of  a  God 
without  being  able  to  authenticate  it ; 
that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they 
obtained  it.  For  it ««  dear  that  the  proof 
first  mentioned,  and  the  mott  nctturol  and 
eoneineing  of  all  (jthe  eosmological,  I  niean, 
or  that  from  the  order  of  ncUure),  presup- 
poses the  ontological ;  that  is,  the  proof  o/a 
God  from  the  necessity  and  necessary  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Idea.  If  the  latter  can 
assure  us  of  a  God  as  an  existing  reality, 
the  former  will  go  far  to  prore  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence.  All  this  I  hold. 
But  I  also  hold,  that  the  truth  the  hardest 
to  demonstrate,  ia  the  one  which,  of  all 
others,  least  needs  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
that  tiiough  there  may  be  no  conclusire 
demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise.  Hying,  and 
personal  God,  there  are  so  many  conrin- 
cing  reasons  for  it  within  and  without — a 
grain  of  sand  sufficing,  and  a  whole  uni- 
verse at  hand  to  echo  the  decision  ! — that 
for  every  mind  not  devoid  of  all  reason, 
and  desperately  conscience -proof,  the 
tmth  which  it  is  the  least  possible  to  prove, 
it  is  little  else  than  impoesible  not  to  be- 
lieve^-^only  indeed,  jnst  so  much  short  of 
impoesible  as  to  leave  some  room  for  the 
will,  and  the  moral  election,  and  thereby 
to  keep  it  a  truth  of  religion,  and  the  pos- 
sible subject  of  a  conunaadmaat." — 
(P.  132.) 

We  are  not  ven  partial  to  this 
notion  of  a  truth  of  the  reason  being 
a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  mon3 
obedience,  and  least  of  all  in  the  case 
of  a  truth,  the  recognition  of  which 
moBt  precede  any  intelligible  exercise 
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of  the  reli^oos  conscience.  In  com- 
mon with  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind, we  hold  that  the  cosmological 
argument  is  complete  in  itself.  On- 
tology, as  a  branch  of  metaphysics 
placed  in  opposition  to  psychology,  is, 
by  the  greater  nnmber  of  reflecting 
men,  regarded  as  a  mere  shadow,  the 
region  of  utter  and  hopeless  obscurity. 
We  know  nothing  in  itself,— only  its 
phenomena ;  being  escapes  us,  except 
as  that  to  which  the  phenomena  be- 
long. If  we  prove,  or  rather  if  we 
«ee,  order  and  wisdom  in  the  material 
world,  we  have  all  the  demonstration 
of  a  being,  intelligent  and  wise,  that 
our  minds  are  capable  of  receiving. 
We  have  the  same  proof  for  the  being 
of  Grod,  as  we  have  for  the  existence 
of  matter  or  of  mind ;  we  cannot  have 
more,  and  we  have  not  a  jot  less. 

By  way  of  compensation,  our  phi- 
losopher, when  he  is  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Idea  of  God,  evolves  from 
it,  by  nnassisted  reason,  the  most  pro- 
found mysteries  of  revealed  religion. 
Mark  here  the  elated  step  of  the  tri- 
umphant logician: — 

**  I  form  a  certain  notion  in  my  mind, 
and  say,  '  This  is  what  I  anderstand  bj 
the  term  Grod.'  From  books  and  oonver- 
sation,  I  find  that  the  learned  generally 
connect  the  same  notion  with  the  same 
word.  /  then  apply  the  rules  laid  down 
hy  the  mcutert  of  logic  for  tlie  involution 
and  evolution  of  terms  [the  conjurer  that 
he  is  1]  and  prore,  to  as  many  as  agree 
with  me  in  my  premises,  that  the  notion 
God  involyes  the  notion  Trinity." — 
(P.  126.) 

The  further  description  of  this  suc- 
cessful process  of  the  involution  and 
evolution  of  terms  is  postponed  to  a 
future  work.  It  was  a  strange  and 
somewhat  affected  position  that  Cole- 
ridge assumed  between  the  philoso- 
phical and  the  religious  world.  He 
would  belong  to  both,  and  yet  would 
be  unhappy  if  you  did  not  regard  him 
as  standing  apart  and  alone.  He  was 
the  Punctum  Indifferens^  which  might 
be  both,  or  neither.  The  philosopner 
among  divines,  the  divine  among  phi- 
losophers, he  was  delighted  to  appear 
to  each  class  in  a  masquerade  drawn 
firom  the  wardrobe  of  the  other.  Even 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  he 
would  sometimes  eke  out,  or  obscure, 
his  explanations  by  a  little  of  the 
dialect  of  the  chapd  or  the  meeting- 


house.   Near  the  commencement  of 
the  book  is  the  following  note : — 

'' DisTxncTioN  BBTWBBir  Thouo^bt  ahd 
ATTBOfnoN. — By  Thovobt  is  here  meani 
the  volantary  repiodaciion  in  oar  owa 
minds  of  those  states  of  oonseioosneas^  or 
{to  use  a  phrase  more  familiar  to  the  rrU- 
gious  reader)  of  those  inward  txperieneet^ 
to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  aotbeo- 
tio  documents,  the  teacher  of  moral  aod 
religious  truth  refers  us.     In  Anvmo^r, 
we  keep  the  mind  passite ;  in  TBOOOin% 
we  rouse  it  into  activity.    In  the  former, 
we  submit  to  an  impression, — we  keep 
the  mind  steady  in  order  to  leeeiTe  the 
stamp.    In  the  latter,  we  seek  to  imitate 
the  artist,  while  we  onrselTes  make  a 
copy  or  duplicate  of  his  work.     We  maj 
learn  arUhmetio  or  (he  eUmants  ofgeomMrg 
by  continued  aUention  alone ;    l^t  self- 
Imowledge,  or  an  insight  into  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  grounds  of  religion  and  true  morality, 
in  addition  to  the  effort  of  atieniioD,  re- 
quires the  energy  of  thought.'* 

Now  this  reference  to  the  word  &r- 
perience,  as  one  which  would  be  more 
familiar  to  the  religious  reader,  is  pure 
affectation;  because  he  mnst  have 
known  that  religious  people  never  use 
that  term  in  the  wide  or  .general  sense 
of  states  of  consciousness,  bnt  restrict 
its  meaning  to  a  very  pecnUar  class  of 
feelings.  As  to  the  distinction  which 
is  here  laid  down,  wo  thon^^t  we 
agreed  with  Coleridge  till  we  came  to 
the  illustration  that  was  to  make  all 
dear.  He  who  has  to  learn  arithmetic 
or  geometry  must  assuredly  exercise 
thought  as  well  as  attention.  It  is  by 
that  "voluntary  reproduction"  of  the 
ideas  presented  to  him,  by  which  Cole- 
ridge defines  thought,  that  he  can  alone 
fully  understand  and  make  the  sub- 
ject his  own. 

At  other  times  this  erratic  genius 
rejoices  in  astonishing  all  phOosophi- 
cally-minded  individuals  by  some 
extravagance  got  from  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  religious  worid.  What 
but  some  morbid  caprice  could  have 
induced  him  to  pen  such  a  paragraph 
as  this : — 

''  It  might  be  the  means  of  preTentiag 
many  unhappy  marriages,  if  the  youth  H 
both  sexes  had  it  early  impressed  on  their 
minds  that  marriage  contracted  between 
Christians  is  a  true  and  perfect  Symbol 
or  Mystery ;  that  is,  ^e  actealiniig 
Faith  being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  re- 
oeirers,  it  is  an  oatward  sign  eo  iwwatiil 
with  that  which  it  signifies,  or  a  hiing 
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part  of  that,  the  whole  of  which  it  repre- 
sente." 

Coleridge  never  did  seriously  think 
— of  that  we  may  be  sure — ^that  the 
repetition  of  this  abracaelabra  could 
be  the  means  "  of  preventing  many 
onhappy  marriages." 

The  author  of  the  Aids  to  Rejlec- 
turn  had,  however,  this  undoubted 
merit — that  he  was  a  thinker — that,  in 
his  own  fitful  method,  he  gave  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  strenuous  medi- 
tation. He  lacked^indeed,  the  calm, 
and  serene,  and  patient  thought  which 
characterises  the  successful  inquirer 
into  philosophic  truth.  He  could 
plunge  boldly  in,  and  dive  deeply 
down ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  the  diver  should  possess  in  those 
depths  where  the  light  is  so  faint — 
this  he  failed  in ;  so  that,  from  his 
perilous  enterprises,  he  often  rose 
with  tangled  weeds  instead  of  trea- 
sure, spasmodicallv  clasped  in  both 
his  hands,  and  held  aloft  with  a  shout 
of  triumph.  This  energy  of  mind 
makes  itself  felt  through  all  the  cum- 
brous obscurity  of  his  exposition,  and 
is  the  real  secret  of  the  Influence  which 
he  exerted  over  many,  to  whom  he 
imparted  a  noble  but  irregular  im- 
pulse, and  a  sense  of  proud  achieve- 
ment where  nothing  complete  had 
"been  accomplished.  His  disciples  are 
therefore  distinguished,  as  we  have 
remarked,  by  undisciplined  efforts  of 
thought,  and  a  fancied  superiority  to 
the  age  in  which  they  live, — a  notion 
tbat  they  stand  upon  an  intellectual 
eminence  they  have  neither  attained 
nor  fuirly  toiled  for. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  it  is  not  the  Auis  to  Reflection^ 
'but  the  Guesses  at  Truths  we  are  at 
present  concerned  with.  Guesses  at 
Truth  I  You  think,  of  course,  that 
the  modest  inquirer  is  about  to  give 
us  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
arrived  upon  the  great  questions  of 
phUosophy, — to  collect  together  the 
results  of  his  investigations  into  first 
principles  and  the  eternal  problems  of 
human  life.  But  these  results,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  rather  assumed 
than  expressed  throughout  the  whole 
book.  As  you  read  on,  yon  find  the 
page  still  occupied  with  some  trifling 
discussion  about  words  —  strictures 
upon  contemporary  tastes  —  odd  bits 


of  criticism  and  politics — quibble  and 
conundrum.  Over  all,  indeed,  is  seen 
hanging  the  beetle-brow  of  the  pre- 
eminent sage,  and  you  are  to  presume 
that  the  meditative  man  is  unbending, 
and  merely  at  his  sport.  But  he  is 
unbent  always:  the  bow  is  never 
strung,  or  nothing  flies  from  it;  the 
great*  thinker  never  sets  himself  ear- 
nestly to  work.  At  last  you  conclude 
that  there  is  no  work  in  him — that  he 
never  did,  and  never  will  work ;  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  wait  any  longer 
for  this  nodding  image,  with  its  eter- 
nal smile  of  self-complacency,  to  turn 
into  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 

If,  indeed,  the  writer  or  writera 
were  verily  sportive, — if  there  were 
wit  or  amusement  in  this  unbent  con- 
dition of  the  bow,  most  readers  might 
think  there  was  very  little  reason  to 
complain:  there  would  be  mirth,  if 
not  wisdom,  to  be  had.  But  there  is 
no  such  compensation.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, nothing  can  be  more  heavy 
or  cumbrous  than  their  efforts  at  plea- 
santry. The  illustrations,  intended  to 
be  humorous  and  sprightly,  have  no 
gaiety  in  them;  and  the  satirical 
observations  have  rarely  any  other 
characteristic  of  satire  than  their 
evident  injustice. 

The  manner  in  which  these  writers 
appear  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  ex- 
cogitation of  their  detached  remarks, 
is  after  this  fashion, — on  all  occasions, 
trivial  or  important,  to  carp  at  any 
thing  that  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
commonplace  truth,  any  thing  that 
is  generally  said  or  a&iltted.  By 
this  means  some  merit  of  originality 
may  surely  be  obtained,  and  a  lofty 
character  for  independence  secured. 
Open  the  book  at  the  first  page : — 

"  The  heart  has  often  been  compared 
to  the  needle  for  its  constancy  :  has  it 
ever  been  so  for  its  yariations  1 " 

Why  should  it  ?  Why  should  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  is  a  popular 
Illustration  for  constancy  of  purpose, 
be  chosen  as  an  emblem  also  for  our 
mutability?  Are  there  not  the  winds, 
and  the  clouds,  and  the  feather  blown 
in  the  air,  and  a  thousand  other  simi- 
les for  this  phase  of  our  nature? 
But  ^^  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  ** 
had  been  said  so  long  that  it  was 
time  to  see  whether  the  saying  could 
not  be  reversed.  We  may  as  well 
quote  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
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''Yetwero  any  sum  to  keep  minutes 
of  hie  feehnge  from  youth  to  age,  what  a 
table  of  variations  would  they  present  I 
how  numerous  1  how  diverse !  how 
strange  t  This  is  just  what  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  Horace.  If  we  consider  his 
occasional  effusions — and  such  they  almost 
all  are — as  merely  expressing  the  piety 
or  the  passion,  the  serionsnefls  or  tlM 
levity  of  the  moment,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  discre- 
pancies in  their  features  which  have  so 
much  pnssled  professional  oommentators. 
Their  very  contradictions  prove  their 
truth.  Or,  could  the  fece  even  of  Ninon 
de  TEnclos  at  seventy  be  just  what  it  was 
at  seventeen  ?  Nay,  was  Cleopatra  be- 
fore Augustus  the  same  as  Cleopatra 
with  Antony  I  or  Cleopatra  with  Antony 
the  same  as  with  the  great  Julius !" 

A  section  half  a  page  in  length,  and 
on  80  trite  a  subject,  ought  at  least  to 
have  boasted  a  greater  distinctness  of 
thought.  One  would  hardly  have 
anticipated  that  the  shifting  humours 
of  Horace  and  the  decline  of  Ninon's 
beauty  (of  whom  it  seems  to  be 
gravely  asked,  whether  she  could  be 
just  the  same  at  seventy  as  at  seven- 
teen,) would  be  put  in  the  same 
category.  The  form  of  composition 
adopted  by  the  author  has  not  pre- 
vented a  frequent  confusion  of  ideas, 
though  it  has  rendered  such  a  fault 
less  excusable.  His  mode  of  progres- 
sion is  ^4ike  a  peacock's  walk,  a 
stride  and  a  stand,"  yet  he  often  fails 
to  take  his  single  step  with  firmness 
and  decision. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  know 
not  how  better  to  proceed  than  to 
examine  some  of  the  sections  in  the 
order  they  occur;  and,  as  we  have 
begun  at  the  first  page,  we  shall  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and,  with- 
out too  much  anxiety  of  selection, 
extract  for  our  comment  such  as  ap- 
pear best  to  characterise  the  authors. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the  writers.  The 
larger  portion,  and  to  which  no  sig- 
nature is  affixed,  is  the  composition  of 
Archdeacon  Hare;  those  signed  U, 
are  by  his  brother;  and  there  are 
occasionally  other  signatures,  as  A. 
and  L.,  and  A.  and  O.  L.,  but  what 
names  these  stand  for  we  are  not  in- 
formed,— ^nor  are  we  anxious  to  know. 
It  is  as  a  specimen  of  a  certain  class 
or  coterie  of  thinkers  we  have  been 
induced  to  notice  the  work,  and  we 


would  at  all  times  rather  assail  the 
thing  said  than  the  person  who  says 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  as 
much  harmony  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  work  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  written  by  the  same  individoal ; 
and  where  inconsistencies  appear,  the/ 
will  generally  be  foand  in  the  poitioBS 
which  bear  the  same  signatare,  and 
which  are  the  compoeitioa  ihex^ian 
of  the  same  writer. 

^  Philosophy,  like  every  thing  elM, 
a  Christian  nation,  should  he  Ooart' 
We  throw  away  l|p  batter  half  ef 
meansy  when  we  neglect  to  avail  < 
selvee  of  the  advantages  whieb  ataitmg 
in  the  right  road  gives  as.  It  is  idle  t» 
urge  that  unless  we  do  thisi,  aati-Chiis- 
tians  will  deride  us.  Cun  bazk  at  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback  ;  but  who,  f  c*pt  a 
hypochondriac,  ever  gave  np  riding  ea 
that  account  t" 

To  say  that  philosophy  should  be 
Christian,  is  very  much  like  saying 
that  truth  should  be  Christian.  The 
philosophy  of  a  genuine  Christian  will 
be  Christian,  we  presume,  unless  he 
be  capable  of  believing  ooDtradktory 
propositions.  Or  does  the  writer 
mean  that  that  alone  is  Christiaa 
philosophy  of  which  Coleridge  has 
given  us  a  slight  specimen,  and  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  from 
human  reason  alone  the  revealed  mys- 
teries of  Christianity?  What  follows 
is  as  carelessly  penned  as  it  is  point- 
less and  vapid.  '^  It  is  idle  to  urge 
that  unless  vie  do  thi»  anti-ChristisDa 
will  deride  us."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible from  the  mere  rules  of  gramoiar 
to  know  what  it  is  that  anti-Chris- 
tians would  deride  ns  for  doing* — 
whether  for  going  right  or  wrong. 
But  the  illustration,  by  no  means  very 
elegant,  which  follows,  comes  to  oor 
assistance.  As  the  an ti- Christians 
are  the  curs,  and  the  gentleman  om 
horseback  the  Christian  philosopher, 
and  as  riding  on  horseback  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  commendable  thing,  we 
discover  that  it  is  for  going  right  thai 
the  anti-Christian?  would  deride  as* 

The  next  is  an  instance  bow  an  ob- 
servation, good  in  itself,  may  be  nm 
to  death. 

''  <  1  am  convinced  that  jokes  are  oftes 
accidental.  A  man  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation throws  out  a  remark  at  ran- 
dum,  and  is  as  much  surprised  as  any  of 
the  oonipauy,  on  hearing  it,  to  Ifaid  it 
witty.' 
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''For  the  sabsianee  of  this  obaer?»tioii 
I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  i^easantest 
men  I  erer  knew,  who  was  .doubtless 

flying  the  resnlts  of  his  own  experience. 
Te  might  have  carried  his  rtwMrk  some 
steps  further  with  ecus  and  profit.  It 
would  hare  done  oar  pride  no  harm  to 
be  reminded,  how  few  of  our  best  and 
wisest,  and  even  of  our  newest  thoughts, 
do  really  and  wholly  originate  in  our- 
Belves, — how  few  of  them  are  voluntary, 
or  at  least  intentional.  Take  away  all 
that  has  been  suggested  or  improved  by 
the  hints  and  remarks  of  others, — all  that 
has  fkllen  from  us  accidentally,  all  that 
has  been  struck  out  by  collision,  all  that 
lias  been  prompted  by  a  sudden  impnlse, 
«r  has  occurred  to  vs  when  least  looking 
Ibr  it — and  the  remainder,  which  alone 
can  be  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  our  thought 
and  study,  will  in  every  man  form  a  small 
portion  of  his  store,  and  in  most  men  will 
be  little  worth  preserving." 

This  is  carrying  his  friend's  obser* 
▼atioB  ^^  a  little  further  with  ease  and 
profit !''  It  is  carrying  it  to  where  it 
is  utterly  lost  in  mere  absurdity. 
*•*'  Take  away  all  that  has  been  sug- 
gested,'' 4&C.— (take  away  all  that  we 
have  ever  learned) — ^^  take  away  all 
that  has  been  prompted,"  &c. — (take 
away  all  excitement  to  thinking,  as 
well  as  all  materials  of  thought) — 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
^'  remainder  "  can  be  left  at  all.  Hie 
paragraph  continues  thus — 

**  We  can  no  more  make  thoughts  than 
seeds.  How  absurd,  then,  for  a  man  to 
call  himself  a  poet  or  maker  I  The  ablest 
writer  is  a  gardener  first,  and  then  a  cook," 
(two  very  industrious  professions  at  all 
events.)  '*  His  tasks  are,  carefully  to  se- 
lect and  cultivate  his  strongest  and  most 
nutritive  thoughts;  and,  when  they  are 
ripe,  to  dress  them  wholesomely,  and  so 
that  they  may  have  a  relish." 

A  very  succulent  image.  The  next 
sentence  which  our  eye  falls  upon  is 
pretty,  and  we  willingly  extract  it: — 

"Leaves  are  light,  and  useless,  and 
idle,  and  wavering,  and  changeable ;  they 
even  dance  :  yet  Gud  has  made  them  part 
of  the  oak.  In  so  duiug,  he  has  given  us 
alesson  not  to  deny  the  stout- hearteduess 
within,  because  we  see  the  lightsomeneft 
without." 

The  following  truism  we  should 
have  hardly  thought  deserving  of  a 
place  amidst  Guesses  at  Truth ;  but, 
being  admitted,  the  section  devoted  to 
it  might  surely  have  been  preserved 
from  obscurity  to  the  close: — 


"Time  is  no  agent,  as  soBie  people 
appear  to  think,  that  it  should  aecomphbh 
any  thing  of  itself.  Looking  at  a  heap  of 
stones  for  a  thousand  years  will  do  no 
more  toward  building  a  house  of  them, 
than  looking  at  them  for  a  moment.  For 
time,  when  applied  to  works  of  any  kind, 
being  only  a  suoceasion  of  relevant  acts, 
each  furthering  the  work,  it  is  clear  that 
even  an  infinite  sncoession  of  irrelevant 
and  therefore  ineffioient  aots  would  no 
more  achieve  or  forward  the  completion, 
than  an  infinite  number  of  jumps  on  the 
same  spot  would  advance  a  man  toward 
his  journey's  end.  There  is  a  mUion  with* 
out  progress  in  time  as  well  as  in  space; 
where  a  thing  often  remains  stationary^ 
which  appears  to  us  to  recede,  while  we 
are  leaving  it  behind." 

Plain  sailing  enough  tiU  we  come 
to  the  last  sentence.  We  dare  not  say 
that  ^^  we  do  not  understand  this  " — 
these  writers  tell  us  so  often  that  the 
critic  fails  in  understanding  simply 
from  his  own  want  of  apprehension^ 
but  we  may  ventm*e  to  hint  that  what- 
ever meaning  it  contains  might  have 
been  more  clearly  expressed.  The 
hapless  critic,  by  the  way,  is  severely 
dealt  with  by  this  school  of  philoso- 
phers. He  is  told  that  ^^  Coleridge's 
golden  rule — Until  you  understand  a» 
author^s  igjwrance^  presume  yourself 
ignorant  of  his  understandinff — should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all  writers  who 
feel  an  itching  in  their  forefinger  and 
thumb  to  be  carping  at  their  wisers 
and  betters."  (P.  161.)  Our  wisers 
should  have  informed  the  critic  how  he 
is  to  fathom  an  author's  ignorance 
except  by  examining  the  accuracy  and 
intelligibility  of  the  positive  stateuionts 
he  makes.  ^^  A  Reviewer's  business,'* 
we  are  assured  in  another  pai't,  ^'  is 
to  have  positive  opinions  upon  all  sub- 
jects, without  need  of  steadfast  prin- 
ciples or  thoroughgoing  knowledge 
upon  any :  and  he  lielongs  to  the  hor- 
net class,  unproductive  of  any  thing 
usefhl  or  sweet,  but  ever  ready  to  sally 
forth  and  sting."  Hard  measure  this. 
But  we  must  not  be  judges  in  our  own 
cause. 

Meanwhjle  nothing  pleases  our  ami- 
able writers  so  much  as  to  gird  at  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  and  find 
error  in  every  general  belief. 

"  Another  form  of  the  same  material- 
ism, which  cannot  comprehend  or  conceive 
any  thing,  except  as  the  product  of  some 
ezteraal  cause,  is  the  spirit  so  general  in 
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these  times,  which  attaches  an  inordinate 
importance  to  mechanical  inventions,  and 
accounts  them  the  great  agents  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  with  these  exoteric  philosophers 
that  the  inyention  of  printing  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Reformation— that  the 
invention  of  the  compass  hrought  ahont 
the  discovery  of  America — and  that  the 
vast  changes  in  the  military  and  political 
state  of  Earope  since  the  middle  ages 
have  heen  wrought  hy  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  It  would  be  almost  as  ra- 
tional to  say  that  the  cock's  crowing 
makes  the  sun  rise.  U."    (P.  85.) 

Now  it  is  not  the  common  opinion 
that  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Reformation,  but 
that  it  afforded  to  the  reformers  a 
gi'eat  and  very  opportune  assistance. 
It  is  not  the  common  opinion  that  the 
inyention  of  the  compass  brought 
about  of  itself  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, but  it  is  a  very  general  belief  that 
Columbus  would  have  hardly  sailed 
due  west  over  the  broad  ocean  without 
a  compass.  It  is  not  the  common 
opinion  that  the  vast  changes,  mean- 
ing thereby  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  military  and  poli- 
tical affairs  of  Europe  since  the  middle 
ages,  have  been  the  result  of  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder;  but  it  is  a  con- 
viction generally  entertained  that  the 
use  of  Ire-arms  has  had  something 
more  to  do  with  certain  changes  in 
our  military  and  political  condition 
than  the  crowing  of  the  cock  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Having  in  this  candid  manner  ex- 
posed the  popular  errors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  substitutes  in  their  stead  this 
very  luminous  proposition,  that  "  the 
utility  of  an  invention  depends  upon 
our  making  use  of  it  I  ** 

*■  These  very  inventions  had  existed,  the 
greatest  of  them  for  many  centuries,  in 
China,  without  producing  any  result.  For 
why  !  Because  the  utility  of  an  invention 
depends  on  onr  making  use  of  it.  There 
is  no  power,  none  at  least  for  good  [why 
this  qualification  f]  in  any  instrument  or 
weapon,  except  so  far  as  there  is  power 
in  him  who  wields  it :  nor  does  the  sword 
guide  or  move  the  hand,  but  the  hand  the 
sword.  Nay,"  he  adds  in  a  tone  of  trium- 
phant discovery,  'Mt  is  the  hand  that 
fashions  the  sword." 

^  Or,"  continues  the  writer,  starting 
afresh,  *'  we  may  look  at  the  matter  in 
another  light.  We  may  conceive  that, 
whenever   any   of  the    great    changes 


ordained  by  God's  providence  ia  tlie  des- 
tinies of  mankind  are  aboat  to  take  place, 
the  means  requisite  for  the  effecting  id 
those  changes  are  likevriBe  prepared  bj 
the  same  Providence." 

What  is  this  but  the  general  <^iiuon 
of  mankind?  which,  however,  as  en- 
tertained in  the  minds  of  others,  is  a 
vulgar  materialism.  What  are  all  the 
world  saying,  but  simply  this,  that  the 
inventions  of  the  jMinting  press,  of  the 
compass,  and  of  ganpowder,  are  great 
means  ordained  by  God's  providence 
for  the  advancement  of  human  affaira? 

The  beauties  of  inaniniate  nature 
have  their  turn  to  be  descanted  on ; 
and  here  our  selecter  spiiits  have  a 
double  task  to  perform :  first,  to 
throw  contempt  on  those  who  do  not 
feel  them;  and,  secondly,  on  those 
who  do.  For,  explain  it  how  you  will, 
they  and  their  few  friends  are  evi- 
dently the  only  people  who  have  an 
accurate  perception  of  beauty  as  well 
as  of  truth. 

^'It  is  an  uncharitable  error  to  ascribe 
the  delight  with  which  nnpoetical  persoas 
often  speak  of  a  monntaiB-toor,  to  aftc- 
tation.  The  delight  is  as  real  as  mvttea 
and  beef,  with  which  it  has  a  eloeer  eoa- 
nezion  than  the  travellers  themselves 
suspect ;  arising,  in  great  mesfuie,  from 
the  good  effects  of  mountain  air,  regular 
exercise,  and  wholesome  diet,  upon  the 
spirits.  This  is  sensual,  indeed,  thoogk 
not  improperly  so  ;  but  it  is  no  conceasioB 
to  the  materialist.  I  do  not  deny  that 
my  neighbonr  has  a  sonl,  by  lefeiring  a 
particular  pleasure  in  him  to  the  body." 
(P.  85.) 

So  much  for  the  unpoetic  travdler 
with  staff  and  knapsack,  glorying,  it 
may  be,  in  his  feats  of  pedestrianism. 
He  is  permitted,  in  spite  of  his  groee- 
ness,  to  have  a  soul  within  his  body. 
But  the  more  poetic  fraternity  are  not 
therefore  to  pass  scatheless. 

^  The  noisiest  streams  are  the  afaallow- 
est.  It  is  an  old  saying,  but  never  oat 
of  season,  least  of  all  in  an  age  the  it 
symbol  of  which  would  not  be,  like  the 
Ephesian  personification  of  nature,  mum- 
maimna— for  it  neither  brings  forth  nor 
qpurifihes — but  multUingua,  Yoor  osm- 
teur  will  talk  by  the  ell,  or,  if  yon  widi 
it,  by  the  mile,  abont  the  inexpressible 
charms  of  nature ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  his  love  had  caused  him  the  sli^test 
uneasiness. 

« It  is  only,"  continues  the  writer,  m  a 
style  which  becomes  suddenly  overdonded 
vrith  a  strange  metaphysical  obscurity, — 
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^  it  is  on]  J  by  the  perception  of  some 
eontnst  that  we  'become  consoions  of  our 
feelings.  Tkefedingt,  kowever,  may  exist 
for  eenturiet,  without  the  eontcioutneas ; 
and  ttill,  when  they  are  mighty,  they  vUl 
overpower  eonseiotuness ;  when  they  are 
deep,  it  will  be  unable  to  fathom  them. 
Lore  has  been  called  'loquacious  as  a 
yemal  bird/  and  with  truth  ;  but  his  lo- 
quacity comes  on  him  mostly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  beloved.  Here  too  the  same 
illnstration  holds :  the  deep  stream  is  not 
heard  until  some  obstacle  opposes  it.  But 
can  anybody,  when  floating  down  the 
Rhine,  belicTe  that  the  builders  and 
dwellers  in  those  castles,  with  which 
erery  rock  is  crested,  were  blind  to  all 
the  beauties  around  them  !  Is  it  quite  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  felt  almost 
as  much  as  the  sentimental  tourist,  who 
returns  to  his  parlour  in  some  metropolis, 
and  puffis  out  the  fumes  of  his  admiration 
through  his  quill !  Has  the  moon  no 
existence  independent  of  the  halo  about 
her  ?  [sie}  or  does  the  halo  even  flow 
from  her!  Is  it  not  produced  by  the 
dimness  and  density  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  she  has  to  shine  1  Give 
me  the  love  of  the  bird  that  broods  oyer 
her  own  nest,  rather  than  of  one  who  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another,  albeit  she 
warble  about  parental  affection  as  loudly 
as  Rousseau  or  Lord  Byron."    (P.  50.) 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  adopt 
the  present  writer,  with  all  his  two- 
fold fastidiousness,  as  our  guide  to 
enlighten  us  upon  the  highest  sort  of 
pleasure  which  scenery  produces.  He 
lays  far  more  stress  than  to  us  seems 
due  on  the  pictorial  art  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  It  is  quite  true  that  a, 
person  familiar  with  the  ai*t  of  paint- 
ing will  see  in  an  ordinary  landscape 
points  of  interest  which  another  would 
overlook.  But  as  the  sublimer  objects 
in  nature  cannot  be  represented  in 
pictures,  so  as  to  convey  an  impression 
of  sublimity,  it  is  not  here  that  we  can 
learn  how  to  appreciate  them.  You 
paint  a  river  and  all  the  amenities  of 
the  landscape  through  which  it  flows ; 
yon  cannot  paint  the  sea  and  its  gran- 
deur. On  no  canvass  can  you  trans- 
fer a  mountain  so  as  to  bring  with  it 
the  true  impression  of  its  sublimity. 

That  which  we  call  the  love  of  na- 
ture must  exist  in  very  different  forms 
in  minds  of  different  habits  and  cul- 
ture. The  professional  artist  notes  the 
varioBsforms,  the  vaiious  colours,  how 
ibey  blend  and  contrast ;  he  likes  to 


see  the  whole  field  of  vision  richly  and 
harmoniously  filled.  The  poet,  after 
spending  a  whole  day  in  rapture 
amongst  the  mountains,  could  scarcely 
give  you  the  exact  outline  of  a  single 
peak ;  he  cannot  fill  you  a  solitary 
canvass ;  he  has  grouped  all  that  his 
memory  retains  by  the  law  only  of  his 
own  feelings ;  he  can  describe  the  scene 
only  by  the  emotions  it  has  called 
forth. 

There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  simpler 
love  of  natural  objects  that  never  seeks 
to  express  itself  either  with  the  pencil 
or  the  pen.  And  this  may,  as  our 
writer  suggests,  form  a  component  part 
of  that  love  of  their  countiy  for  which 
mountaineers  are  particularly  distin- 
guished. Yet,  having  ourselves  had 
occasion  to  notice  how  very  destitute 
of  what  is  called  sentiment,  the  pea- 
santry of  the  noblest  country  are  found 
to  be,  we  should  rather  attribute  the 
passionate  love  of  home  that  is  re- 
markable in  the  Swiss  or  the  Norwe- 
gian to  this, — that  the  causes  which 
make  home  dear  to  all  men  are  aggra- 
vated in  their  caseT)y  the  mountainous 
seclusion  in  which  they  live.  One  who 
has  resided  in  the  same  valley  all  his 
life,  knows  every  one  in  that  valley, 
and  knows  no  one  beyond  it.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  form,  as  it 
were,  one  family.  And  though  the 
sublimity  of  the  mountains  around  him 
affects  his  mind  but  little,  yet  their 
lofty  summits  present  to  him  (merely 
as  so  much  matter  and  form)  great 
physical  objects  to  which  he  gets  fa- 
miliarised and  attached.  Each  time 
he  raises  his  eyes,  he  sees  them  there 
eternal  in  the  heavens ;  he  pan  go  no 
where  to  escape  them ;  and  they  en- 
close for  him  whatever  he  possesses  in 
common  with  aU  other  countrymen, — 
his  own  field,  its  hedge,  its  stile, — 
the  village  church,— the  bridge  over 
the  toiTent  stream  on  which  he  played 
when  a  boy,  and  stood  and  gos^pped 
when  a  man. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  lake  of  Zug," 
says  our  author,  ^  which  lies  bosomed 
among  such  grand  mountains,  the  boat- 
man, after  telling  some  stories  about 
Suwarrow's  march  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, asked  me, — Is  it  true  that  he  came 
from  a  country  tthere  there  it  not  a  moMn- 
tain  to  be  seen  7  Yes^  I  xepUed ;  you  may 
go  hundreds  of  miles  without  coming  to  a 
hillock.    That  must  be  beautiful!  he  ex- 
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daimed  :  daa  wmu  uk»n  tefu 

This  very  usb,  howeyer,  had  he  beat 
transported  to  tlie  plains  he  sighed  for, — 
even  though  they  had  been  as  flat  aa 
Burnet's  Paradise,  or  the  tabula  rata 
vrhich  Locke  supposed  to  be  the  para- 
dUintcal  itateo/the  human  mind — (why  is 
this  piece  of  folly  introduced  I  or  what 
"wit  or  sense  can  there  be  in  attributing 
this  childish  absurdity  to  Locke  !)  would 
probably  have  been  seized  with  the  home- 
sickness which  is  80  common  among  his 
countrymen, as  it  isalso  among  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  bat  which  I  believe  ia 
hardly  found,  except  in  the  natives  of  a 
mountainous  and  beautiful  country."* 

We  have  said  that  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  these  semi-philoeo- 
pbers  is  the  love  of  contradictiDg 
whatever  to  the  majority  of  men  seems 
a  simple  and  intelligible  truth.  We 
will  give  two  very  short  instances  of 
this  spirit  of  contradiction.  We  need 
BOt  say  that  they  are  religions  men, 
or  that  the  want  of  piety  in  the  world 
is  their  frequent  subject  of  animadver- 
sion. '^*  I  was  surprised  just  now," 
says  one  of  the  brothers,  ^^  to  see  a 
cobweb  round  a  knocker :  for  it  was 
not  on  the  gate  of  heaven."  Yon 
would  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  man 
could  not  be  too  earnest  in  knocking 
at  this  gate  that  it  might  be  opened  to 
him.  But  this  is  what  all  the  religions 
world  is  saying,  and  to  float  with  the 
stream  would  be  intolerable.  It  is 
discovered,  therefore,  that  the  religions 
world  make  of  salvation,  of  the  en- 
trance into  heaven,  a  matter  of  too 
much  ptrsontU  interest.  ^^  Catholic 
religion  has  wellnigh  been  split  up 
into  personal,  so  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  former  has  almost  been  lost ;  a$ui 
it  is  Ute  avowed  principie  of  what  is 
caUedihe  Religious  World  that  every 
body*s  paramount^  engrossing  duty  is 


to  take  ceBreofkkoum  sosd?^  (P.  194.) 
What  is  called  the  Beligions  World 
would  be  a  little  snrpris^  to  heau*  it- 
self censtn^  by  the  archdeacon  on 
such  a  gronnd  as  this. 

Our  next,  which  is  very  brief,  Is  a 
still  more  striking  instance  of  this 
contradictions  and  exdosive  spirit. 
"  The  glories  of  their  country," — ^he  is 
speaking  of  the  ancient  Greeks, — ^^  in- 
spired them  with  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  an  aristocratical  religioa — 
(whidi^  until  it  was  sttppianted  by  a 
vulgar  philosophy^  was  revered  in 
spite  of  all  its  errors) — gave  them," 
&c.  It  was  a  "vidgar  phil(»ophy** 
that  doubted  of  the  truth  of  Paganism! 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  common- 
place philosophy  at  the  present  day 
which  discredits  the  gods  of  OlyatpaSy 
and  is  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  with 
due  contempt. 

Instead  of  being  intelligible  aad  nl- 
gar,  how  much  better  to  wrap  ap  odr 
Christian  philosophy  in  a  style  as  rare 
and  curious,  and  undecipherable,  as 
the  hieroglyphic  cerements  of  sn 
Egyptian  mummy ! 

^The  preoeptsof  Christianity  an holjaad 
imperative  ;  its  mysteries  vast,  aadiaoe- 
verable,  unimaginable  ;  and,  what  is  still 
worthier  of  consideration,  these  two  limbs 
ofour  religion  are  not  severed,  or  even  laxly 
joined,  but,  after  the  wotkmknship  of  the 
God  of  nature,  so  *■  lock  in  with  and  •vir- 
wrap  one  another '  that  they  cannot  baton 
asunder  without  rude  force.  Every  tmys* 
Ury  i$  the  germ  of  a  duty :  every  dwAn  has 
its  motire  in  a  mtfsttry.  So  that  '^  I  majf 
speak  of  these  things  in  the  symbolical  lam* 

?uage  of  ancient  vitdom,  every  thing  dirine 
eing  circular,  every  riglU  thing  human 
straight — the  life  of  the  Christian  may  b^ 
compared  to  a  chord,  e<seh  end  of  lehidt  is 
supported  by  the  are  it  proceeds  from  and 
terminates  in."    (P.  214.) 


*  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  adhere  in  our  quotations  to  the  somewhat 
affected  manner  of  spelling  which  the  brothers  Hare  have  adopted.  For  instanee^ 
atked  and  vi*hrd  are  spelt  a$kt  and  uieht :  we  have  but  one  I  in  traveller,  aod  the 
French  word  ragouts  is  rather  oddly  travestied  into  ragoos.  The  substitution  of  t  for 
ed  in  the  participle  uf  many  verbs,  is  the  most  systematic  alteration  attempted.  Now 
the  d  and  the  (,  as  is  very  well  known,  slide  into  one  another  by  such  fine  giadati<Nia 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  whioh  of  these  two  letters  Host  ac- 
curately represents  the  prouunciation  in  general  use.  As  the  termiBatioB  ed  ia  what 
is  uuderstoud  by  grammarians  as  the  regular  form,  and  is,  moreover,  in  poseeasion  of 
the  ground,  it  seems  very  futile  to  take  any  pains  to  alter  it.  In  the  instanoes  we 
have  already  meuiioued,  wislit  for  wishes/,  askt  for  aske<i,  the  new  orthography  ian» 
nearer  to  the  actual  daily  prouunciation  of  the  words  than  the  old  and  received  mode 
of  spelling.  We  do  not  pronounce  vithed  and  asked  as  we  do  the  word  waft.  Give 
the  full  Kuuud  of  the  t  in  these  words,  and  a  pronunciation  is  introduced  quite  as  novel 
ae  the  mode  of  spelling. 
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Literary  criticism  occn{Mes  a  por- 
tion of  these  pages.  Here  also  there 
is  a  singalar  air  of  pretension,  bat 
nothing  done,  A  vague  indefinite 
daim  is  made  to  very  superior  taste, 
and  an  exclusive  appreciation  of  the 
great  poets,  but  nothing  is  ever  at- 
tempted to  support  this  claim.  The 
solitary  criticism  on  a  passage  in 
Hilton,  where  the  poet*  says  of  the 
great  palace  of  Pandemonium,  that  it 
*^  rose  like  an  exhalation,"  is  the  only 
instance  we  remember  where  these 
authors  have  put  forth  any  positive 
criticism  ;  and  this  -example  does  not 
appear  to  evince  any  very  delicate  or 
refined  appreciation  of  poetic  imagery. 
A  comparison  is  drawn  (where  there 
is  very  little  room  for  one)  belween 
this  passage  and  the  expression  wicn. 
coucMf,  whicl\  Homer  uses  in  describ- 
ing the  coming  of  Apollo, — ^and  the  ^' 
ild)^^Yi^\sAi  he  employs  when  speak- 
ing of  Thetis  rising  firom  the  sea. 
*^  How  inferior,^'  says  the  writer,  ^^  in 
grandeur,  in  simplicity,  in  beauty  and 
grace,  to  the  Homeric  1  which  more- 
over has  better  caught  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  the  natural  appearances. 
For  Apollo  does  come  with  the  power 
and  majesty,  and  with  the  terrors  of 
night ;  ana  the  soft  waviness  of  an 
exhalation  is  a  much  fitter  image  for 
the  rising  of  the  goddess,  than  for  the 
massiness  and  hard  stiff  outline  of  a 
building/'  It  is  the  bard  stiff  outline 
which  the  very  image  of  Milton  con- 
ceals from  us,  as  the  angel-built  struc- 
ture rises  gradually,  continuously,  like 
an  exhalation  from  the  earth. 

Of  Shakspeare  we  are,  of  course, 
told  that  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
Englishmen,  understand  him. 

^  How  many  Englishmen  admire  Shak- 
speare !  Doubtless  all  who  understand  him» 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  few  more ;  for  how 
many  Englishmen  understand  Shakspeare? 
Were  Diogenes  to  set  out  on  his  search 
through  the  land,  I  trust  he  would  bring 
home  many  hundreds,  not  to  say  thou- 
sands, for  every  one  I  should  put  up.  To 
judge  from  what  has  been  written  about 
him,  the  Englishmen  who  understand 
Shakspeare  are  little  more  numerous  than 
those  who  understand  the  language  spoken 
in  Paradise.  You  will  now  and  then 
meet  with  ingenious  remarks  on  particular 
passages,  and  even  in  particular  charac- 
ters, or  rather  in  particular  features  in 
them.  But  these  remarks  are  mostly  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  de- 


scription of  a  haDd  or  foat  would  be,  un- 
less received  with  reference  to  the  whoU 
body.  He  who  wishes  to  timee  the  au^ch 
and  to  scan  the  operations  of  this  most 
marvelloas  genius^  and  to  discern  the 
mysterious  organisation  of  his  wondeifol 
works,  will  find  little  help  bat  what 
comes  ^m  beyond  the  German  Ocean/' 
(P.  267.) 

We  are  very  much  disposed  to 
think  that  the  age  which  follows  outBy 
though  still  admiring  Shakspeare  as 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
of  poets,  will  look  upon  this  present 
age  as  eminently  distinguisbed  for 
having  talked  a  marvellous  deal  of 
nonsense  about  that  great  man  — 
whether  with  or  without  help  from 
beyond  the  Grerman  Ocean.  There 
is,  however,  confessedly  some  light  to 
be  got  from  another  quarter,  though 
still  a  very  remote  one.  We  are 
rather  a£fectedly  told  in  the  preceding 
page :— • 

^  Were  nothing  else  to  he  learnt  from 
the  rketorie  and  «t*te«  of  Aristotle,  they 
should  he  stndied  by  every  educated  En- 
glishman as  the  best  of  commentaries  on 
Shakspeare." 

ToGoleridge,  indeed,  wbosesoatches 
of  literary  criticism  are  admirable, 
(when  he  is  not  evidently  led  away  by 
some  capricious  paradoxical  spirit,)  we 
have  a  debt  to  acknowledge  on  this 
sulject.  He  first  taught  us,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  to  appreciate  the  structure 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  vindicated 
them  from  that  charge  of  rudeness 
and  irregularity  which  had  been  so 
frequently  made  that  it  had  passed 
for  an  admitted  truth.  He  showed 
that  there  was  a  harmony  in  his  intri- 
cate plots  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
the  disciples  of  the  unities  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

Whatever  may  be  their  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetic  language  of 
others,  these  writers  display  very 
little  taste  themselves  in  the  use  of 
imagery,  or  illustration,  or  metaphor. 
What  is  intended  for  wit  or  plea- 
santry proves  to  be  a  cumbrous  alle- 
gory or  unwieldy  simile ;  we  feel  that 
we  are  to  smile,  but  we  do  not  smile. 
Instances  of  this  may  be  found  at  page 
111,  in  a  sort  of  fable  about  "  leather'^ 
and  "  stockings  ;"and  at  page  133  about 
"  four-sided  and  five-sided  fields.'* 
The  examples  are  too  long  to  quote. 
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At  page  260,  great  men  are  compared 
to  mountains.  The  simile  is  not  new, 
but  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  has 
more  of  novelty  than  of  grace. — 
"  Mountains  never  shake  hands,"  &c. 
— ^like  great  men,  they  stand  alone. 
*^  But  if  mountains  do  not  shake  hands, 
neither  do  they  kick  each  other."  And 
here,  at  page  259,  is  an  instance,  not 
too  long  to  quote  entire,  which  shows 
how  little  tact  and  delicacy  these 
writers  have  in  dealing  with  meta- 
phorical language. 

'*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  the  poet 
does  not  know  truth  by  sight  quite  as 
well  as  the  philosopher.  He  must ;  for 
he  is  ever  seeing  her  in  the  mirror  of  na- 
ture. The  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  poet  is  satisfied  with  worshipping 
her  reflected  image,  while  the  philos^her 
traces  her  out,  and  f<jUow»  her  to  her  re- 
mote  abode  between  cauee  and  coneequenee, 
and  there  impregnates  her,*' 

Frequently  the  illustration,  stand- 
ing (done,  brief  and  obscure,  becomes 
a  mere  riddle,  a  conundrum,  to  which 
you  can  either  attach  no  meaning,  or 
any  meaning  you  please. 

**  Instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies 
above  our  heads,  we  chase  the  shadow 
along  the  ground,  and  finding  we  cannot 
grasp  it,  we  conclude  it  to  be  nothing. 

**  I  hate  to  see  trees  pollarded— or  na- 
tions. 

"  What  way  of  circumyenting  a  man 
can  be  bo  easy  and  suitable  as  a  period  ? 


The  name  should  be  enough  to  put  ns  on 
our  guard  ;  tiie  experience  of  every  age 
is  not." 

The  oracular  wisdom  which  these 
and  the  like  sentences  contain,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  ex- 
pound. We  would  not  undertake  to 
act  as  interpreter  of  such  aphcaisms ; 
and  we  feel  persuaded  that  if  three  of 
the  most  friendly  commentators  were 
to  sit  down  before  them,  they  would 
each  give  a  different  explanation. 

In  quitting  our  somewhat  ungra- 
cious task,  we  would  not  leave  the 
impression  behind  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  this  volume  to  reward 
perusal.  There  are  some^  sparkliDg 
sayings,  and  some  sound  reflections, 
which,  if  the  book  had  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  think  it 
our  duty  to  hunt  out  and  bring  to- 
gether. But  the  work  has  been  ioi^ 
before  the  public,  and  our  present 
object  was  merely  to* point  oat  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  a  very  dogma- 
ticsd  class  of  writers.  The  following 
guess,  for  instance,  is  veiy  significant, 
and  extremely  apposite,  moreover,  to 
our  own  tunes.  That  we  may  leave 
our  readers  something  to  meditate 
upon,  we  will  conclude  by  quoting 
it:— 

''  When  the  pit  seats  itself  jm  the 
boxes,  the  gallery  wiU  soom  drive  out 
both,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
housed — ^A. 
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PART  I. — CHAP.  I. 


AwAT  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Platte,  where  several  small  sti'eams 
ran  into  the  sonth  fork  of  that  rirer, 
and  head  in  the  broken  ridges  of  the 
"  Divide"  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Platte  and  Arkansa,  were 
camped  a  band  of  trappers  on  a  creek 
called  Bijou.  It  was  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  early  frosts  of  the 
coming  winter  had  crisped  and  dyed 
with  sober  brown  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  and  qnaking  asp,  which  belted 
the  little  brook ;  and  the  ridges  and 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
already  covered  with  a  glittering 
mantle  of  snow,  which  sparkled  in 
the  stm  powerful  rays  of  the  autumn 
sun. 

The  camp  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  permanent  one ;  for  not  only 
did  one  or  two  unusually  comfortable 
shanties  form  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, but  the  numerous  stages  on  which 
huge  9tiips  of  buffalo  meat  were  hang- 
ing in  process  of  cure,  showed  that 
the  party  had  settled  themselves  here 
in  order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  language  of 
the  mountains,  ^*  make  meat."  Round 
the  camp  were  feeding  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  mules  and  horses,  having  their 
fore-legs  confined  by  hobbles  of  raw 
hide,  and,  guarding  these  animals,  two 
men  paced  backwards  and  forwards, 
driving  in  the  stragglers;  and  ever  and 
anon  ascending  the  blufis  which  over- 
hung the  river,  and,  leaning  on  their 
long  rifles,  would  sweep  with  their 
eyes  the  surrounding  prairie.  Three 
or  four  fires  were  burning  in  the  en- 
campment, on  some  of  which  Indian 
women  were  carefully  tending  sundry 
steamingpots ;  whilst  round  one,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  it,  four  or  five 
stalwart  hunters,  clad  in  buckskin,  sat 
cross-legged,  pipe  in  mouth. 

They  were  a  trapping  party  from 
the  north  fork  of  Platte,  on  then*  way 
to  wintering  -  ground  in  the  more 
southern  valley  of  the  Arkansa;  some, 
indeed,  meditating  a  more  extended 
trip,  even  to  the  distant  settlements  of 
New  Mexico,  the  paradise  of  moun- 
taineers.   The  elder  of  the  company 


was  a  tall  gaunt  man,  with  a  face 
broAvned  by  a  twenty  years'  exposure 
to  the  extreme  climate  of  the  moun- 
tains; his  long  black  hair,  as  yet 
scarcely  tinged  with  gray,  hung  almost 
to  his  shoulders,  but  his  cheeks  and 
chin  were  cleanly  shaved,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  mountain  men.  His 
dress  was  the  usual  hunting-frock  of 
buckskin,  with  long  fringes  down  the 
seams,  with  pantaloons  similarly  or- 
namented, and  mocassins  of  Indian 
make.  As  his  companions  puffed  their 
pipes  in  silence,  he  was  narrating  a 
few  of  his  former  experiences  of 
western  life;  and  whilst  the  buffalo 
"  hump-ribs"  and  **  tender  loin"  are 
singing  away  in  the  pot,  preparing  for 
the  hunters'  supper,  we  will  note  down 
the  yam  as  it  spins  from  his  lips, 
giving  it  in  the  language  spoken  in 
the  "  far  west :" — 

"  'Twas  about '  calf- time,'  maybe  a 
little  later,  and  not  a  hunderd  year 
ago,  by  a  long  chalk,  that  the  biggest 
kind  of  rendezvous  was  held  ^  to'  In- 
dependence, a  mighty  handsome  little 
location  away  up  on  old  Missoura.  A 
pretty  smart  lot  of  boys  was  camp'd 
thar,  about  a  quarter  from  the  town, 
and  the  way  the  whisky  flowed  that 
time  was  *  some'  now,  I  can  tell  you. 
Thar  was  old  Sam  Owins — ^hira  as  got 
*  rubbed  out'*  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Sacramenty,  or  Chihuahuy,  this  hos 
doesn't  know  which,  but  he  'went 
under 't  any  how.  Well,  Sam  had 
his  train  along,  ready  to  hitch  up  for 
the  Mexican  country — twenty  thun- 
derin  bigPittsbar^  waggons ;  and  the 
way  his  Santa  Fe  boys  took  in  the 
liquorbeatall— eh,  BiU?" 

"  WeU,  it  did." 

"  Bill  Bent — ^his  boys  camped  the 
other  side  the  trail,  and  they  was  all 
mountain  men,  wagh  1 — and  Bill  Wil- 
liams, and  Bill  Tharpe  (the  Pawnees 
took  his  hair  on  Pawnee  Fork  last 
spring :)  three  Bills,  and  them  three's 
all  *  gone  under.'  Surely  Hatcher 
went  out  that  time ;  and  wasn't  Bill 
Garey  along,  too?  Didn't  him  and 
Chabonard  sit  in  camp  for  twenty 
hours  at  a  deck  of  Euker?  Them  was 


-I*  Died    I  ^^  terms  adapted  from  the  Indian  figuratire  language. 
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Bent's  Indian  traders  up  on  Arkansa. 
Poor  Bill  Bent !  them  Spaniards  made 
meat  of  him.  He  lost  his  topknot  to 
Taos.  A  '  clever'  man  was  Bill  Bent 
as  /  ever  know'd  trade  a  robe  or 
^  throw'  a  bufler  in  his  tracks.  Old 
StVrain  could  knock  the  hind-sight  off 
him  though,  when  it  come  to  shootin, 
and  old  silver  heels  spoke  true,  she 
did:  'plum-center'  she  was,  eh?" 

"  TFe/Z,  she  was'nt  nothin  else.' " 
"  The  Greasers  ♦  payed  for  Bent's 
scalp,  they  tell  me.  Old  St  Vrain 
went  out  of  Santa  F^  with  a  company 
of  mountain  men,  and  the  way  they 
made  'em  sing  out  was  *  slick  as 
shootin'.  He  *•  counted  a  coup '  did 
St  Vrain.  He  throwed  a  Pueblo  as 
had  on  poor  Bent's  shirt.  I  guess 
he  tickled  that  niggur's  hump-ribs. 
Fort  William  t  aint  the  lodge  it  was, 
an'  never  will  be  agin,  now  he's  gone 
under;  but  St  Vrain 's  'pretty  much  of 
a  genUeman,'  too ;  if  he  aint,  Pll  be 
dog-gone,  eh,  Bill  ?  " 

"  He  is  «o-o." 

''  Chavez  had  his  waggons  along. 
He  was  only  a  Spaniard  any  how, 
and  some  of  his  teamsters  put 
a  ball  into  him  his  next  trip,  and 
made  a  raise  of  his  dollars,  wagh  ! 
Uncle  Sam  hung  'em  for  it,  I  heard, 
but  can't  b'lieve  it,  no-how.  If  them 
Spaniards  wasn't  bom  for  shootin', 
why  was  beaver  made  ?  You  was 
with  us  that  spree,  Jemmy?  " 

"  No  sirre-e ;  I  went  out  when 
Spiers  lost  his  animals  on  Cimmaron: 
a  hunderd  and  forty  mules  and  oxen 
was  froze  that  night,  wagh !  " 

"Surely  Black  Harris  was  thar; 
and  the  danidcst  liar  was  Black 
Harris — for  lies  tumbled  out  of  his 
mouth  like  boudins  out  of  a  bufler's 
stomach.  He  was  the  child  as  saw 
the  putrefied  forest  in  the  Black  Hills. 
Black  Harris  come  in  from  Laramie ; 
he'd  been  trapping  three  year  an' 
more  on  Platte  and  the  '  other  side ; ' 
and,  when  he  got  into  Liberty,  he 
fixed  himself  right  oft*  like  a  Saint 
Louiy    dandy.      Well,   he    sat    to 
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dinner  one  day  in  the  tavem,  and  a 
lady  says  to  him  :— 

"*Well,  Mister  Harris,  I  hear 
you're  a  great  travler.' 

''  '  IVavler,  marm,'  says  Black 
Harris,  Hhis  niggnr's  no  travkr;  I 
ar'  a  trapper,  nuurm,  amoimtain-iiuuL, 
wagh ! ' 

'' '  Well,  Mister  Harna,  trappers 
are  great  travlers,  and  yoa  go^  ova 
a  sight  of  ground  in  your  perisbins- 
tions,  I 'Ul^  bound  to  say.* 

"  ^  A  sight,  mann,  this  coon's 
gone  over,  if  that's  the  wmy  your 
'  stick  floats.'  t  Tve  trapped  bea- 
ver on  Plalte  and  ArkwiBa,  and 
away  up  on  Miaaonra  and  Taller 
Stone;  I've  trapped  on  Colnmbia, 
on  Lewis  Fork,  and  Grreen  River; 
I've  trapped,  marm,  on  Grand  River 
and  the  Heely  (Gila.)    I've  fout  the 

^Blaekfoot'  (and  d d  htA  Injuos 

tbeyar;)  Pve'Tmised  the  hair'§  of 
more  than  one  Apache  and  made  a 
Rapaho  '  come  *  afore  now  ; .  IVe 
trapped  in  heav'n,  in  airUt,  and  b — ^ 
and  scalp  my  old  head,  mann,  bat 
I've  seen  a  putrefied  forest.' 

'5 '  I^  Mister  Harris,  a  what  ?  * 

<^*  ^  A  pnbrefied  forest,  marm,  as 
sure  as  my  rifle's  got  hind-sights,  and 
she  slK)ots  center.  I  was  out  oo  the 
Black  Hills,'BillSablette  knows  the 
time — ^the  year  it  rained  fire — and 
every  body  knows  when  that  was. 
If  thar  wasn't  cold  doin's  aboot  that 
tune,  this  child  wouldn't  say  so. 
The  snow  was  about  fifty  foot  deep, 
and  the  bnfler  lay  dead  oa  the  ground 
like  bees  alter  a  beetn';  not  whar 
we  was  tho',  for  ^ar  was  no  bnfler, 
and  no  meat,  and  me  and  my  band 
had  been  livin'  on  our  mocassins, 
(leastwise  the  pa]^esh,||)  for  six 
weeks ;  and  poor  doin's  that  feedin'  is, 
marm,  as  yon  '11  never  know.  One 
day  we  crossed  a  *'  caSon  *  and  over 
a  ^divide,'  and  got  into  a  perain, 
whar  was  green  grass,  and  green 
trees,  and  green  iMves  on  the  trees, 
and  birds  singing  in  the  green  leaver, 
and  this  in  Fefaraty,  wa^^ !     Cor 


*  The  Mexicans  are  called  ^  Spaniards  "  or  ^  Gfsasm  **  (fto»  iMr  gntrnj  mp- 

pearance)  by  the  Western  people. 

t  Bent's  Indiftn  trading  fort  on  the  Arkania. 

t  Meaning,~>if  that's  what  you  mean  f  The  ^  stick  "  is  tied  to  iha 
a  string ;  and,  floating  on  the  water,  points  out  its  position,  should  a  he 
ried  it  away. 

§  Scalped.  \\  ^les  made  of  buflklo  hide. 


huasm  have  car* 
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animals  was  like  to  die  when  they 
see  the  green  grass,  aod  we  all  simg 
cot,  *  hurraw  for  summer  doings.' 

*'*^  *•  Hyar  goes  for  meat,'  says  I,  and  I 
jest  nps  old  Ginger  at  one  of  them 
singing  birds,  and  down  come  the 
crittnr  elegant  ;  its  darned  head 
spinning  away  from  the  body,  bnt 
never  stops  singing,  and  when  I 
takes  up  the  meat,  I  finds  it  stone, 
wagh !  '  Hyar's  damp  powder  and 
no  fire  to  dry  it,'  I  says,  qnite 
skeared/ 

"  '  Fire  be  dogged,*  says  old  Rnbe. 
*  Hyar's  a  hos  as  '11  make  fire  come ;' 
and  with  that  he  takes  his  axe 
.and  lets  driye  at  a  cotton  wood. 
Sdir-n-k — ^goes  the  axe  agin  die  tree, 
and  ont  comes  a  bit  of  the  blade  as 
big  as  my  hand.  We  looks  at  the 
animals,  and  thar  they  stood  shaking 
over  the  grass,  which  I  'm  dog-gone 
if  it  wasn't  stone,  too.  Young  Sub- 
lette comes  up,  and  he  'd  been  clerk- 
ing down  to  the  fort  on  Platte,  so  he 
lciK>wM  something.  He  looks  and 
looks,  and  scrapes  the  trees  with  his 
butcher  -knife,  and  snaps  the  grass 
like  pipe  stems,  and  breaks  the  l^ves 
a-snappin'  like  Califomy  shells.' 

"  *  What's  all  this,  boy?'  I  asks. 
•   ** '  Putrefactions,'  says  he,  looking 
smart,  *  putrefactions,  or  Fm  a  niggnr.' 

"'La,  Mister  Harris,'  says  the 
lady  ;  '  putrefactions,  why,  did  the 
leaves,  and  the  trees,  and  the  grass 
smell  badly?' 

" '  Smell  badly,  marm,'  sajB  Black 
Harris,  'would  a  skunk  stink  if  he 
was  fh>2e  to  stone?  No,  marm, 
this  child  didn't  know  what  putrefac- 
tions was,  and  young  Sublette's  var- 
sion  wouldn't '  shine '  nohow,  so  I  chips 
a  piece  out  of  a  tree  and  puts  it  in  my 
trap-sack,  and  carries  it  in  safe  to 
Laramie.  Wen,  old  Captain  Stewart, 
(a  clever  man  was  that,  though  he 
was  an  Englishman,)  he  comes  along 
next  spring,  and  a  Dutch  doctor  chap 
was  along  too.  I  shows  him  the  j)iece 
I  chipped  ont  of  the  tree,  and  he  called 
it  a  putrefaction  too  ;  and  so,  marm, 
if  that  wasnH  a  putrefied  peraira,  what 
was  it?    For  this  hos  doesnM;  know,. 


and  he  knows  '  fat  cow '  finom  '  poor 
ball,'  anyhow.' 

"  Well,  old  Black  Harris  is  gone 
nnder  too,  I  believe.  He  went  to  the 
'  Parks '  trapping  with  a  Vide  Pdche 
Frenchman,  who  shot  him  for  his  bacca 
and  traps.  Dam  them  Frenchmen, 
they're  no  account  any  way  yon  lays 
your  sight.  (Any '  baoca  in  your  bag. 
Bill  ? '  this  beaver  feels  like  chawing.) 

"  Well,  any  how,  thar  was  the  camp, 
and  they  was  goin  to  put  ont  the  next 
morning ;  and  the  last  as  come  out  of 
Independence  was  that  ar  English- 
man. He'd  a  nor-west*  capdte  on, 
and  a  two-shoot  gun  rifled.  Well, 
them  English  are  darned  fools ;  they 
can't  fix  a  rifle  any  ways ;  but  that 
one  did  shoot  'some;'  leastwise  he 
made  it  throw  plnm-oenter.  He  made 
the  bnfler  *come,'  he  did,  and  font 
well  at  Pawnee  Fork  too.  What  was 
his  name  ?  All  the  boys  called  him 
Cap'en,  and  he  got  his  fixings  firom 
old  Cbotean;  but  what  he  wanted 
out  thar  in  the  mountains,  I  never  jest 
rightly  know'd.  He  was  no  trader, 
nor  a  trapper,  and  fiung  about  his 
dollars  right  smart.  Thar  was  old 
grit  in  him,  too,  and  a  hair  of  the  black 
b'ar  at  that.f  They  say  he  took  the 
bark  off  the  Shians  when  he  cleared 
out  of  the  village  with  old  Beaver 
Tail's  squaw.  He'd  been  on  Yaller 
Stone  afore  that :  Leclerc  know'd  him 
in  the  Blackfoot,  and  up  in  the  Chip- 
peway  country ;  and  he  had  the  b^t 
powder  as  ever  I  fiashed  through  life, 
and  his  gun  was  handsome,  that's  a 
fact.  Them  thar  locks  was  grand ;  and 
old  Jake  Hawken's  nephey,  (him  as 
trapped  on  Heely  that  time,)  told  me, 
the  other  day,  as  he  saw  an  English' 
gun  on  Arkansa  last  winter  as  beat 
all  off  hand. 

"  Nigh  upon  two  hundred  dollars  I 
had  in  my  possibles,  when  I  went  to 
that  camp  to  see  the  boys  afore  they 
put  out ;  and  you  know.  Bill,  as  I  sat 
to  'Euker '  and  '  seven  up  'J  till  every 
cent  was  gone. 

"  •  Take  back  twenty,  old  coon,'  says 
Big  John. 

" '  H — 'sfull  of  such  takes  back,'  says 


*  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  haviiig  amalgftmated  with  the  American  North  West 
Company,  is  known  by  the  name  '  North  West '  to  the  soathen  trappers.  Their  em- 
ployes osnany  wear  Canadian  capdtes. 

f  A  spice  of  the  devil. 

t  "  Enker,**  ''  poker,"  and  ^^  seTen-up,"  are  the  &shionabIe  games  of  cards. 
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I ;  and  I  puts  back  to  town  and  fetches 
the  rifle  and  the  old  mnle,  pnts  mj 
traps  into  the  sack,  gets  credit  for  a 
conple  of  ponnds  of  powder  at  Owin*s 
store,  and  hyar  I  ar  on  Bijon,  with 
hidf  a  pack  of  beaver,  and  mnning 
meat  yet,  old  hos :  so  pat  a  log  on, 
and  let's  have  a  smoke. 

'*  Harraw,  Jake,  old  coon,  bear  a 
hand,  and  let  the  sqnaw  pnt  them  tails 
in  the  pot ;  for  snn's  down,  and  we'll 
have  to  pnt  oat  pretty  early  to  reach 

*  Black  Tail '  by  this  time  to-morrow. 
Who's  fast  gnard,  boys :  them  cnssed 

*  Rapahos '  will  be  alter  the  animals 
to-night,  or  I'm  no  jndge  of  Injan 

-  sign.  How  many  did  yoa  see,  Man- 
rice?  " 

"  Enfant  deG&rce,  me  see  bout  hon* 
derd,  when  I  pass  Sqnirrel  Creek,  one 
dam  war-party,  parce-qne,  they  no 
bosses,  and  have  de  lariats  for  steal 
des  animanx.  May  be  de  Yates  in 
Bayon  Salade." 

*»  We'll  be  having  tronble  to-night, 
I'm  thinking,  if  the  devils  are  abont. 
Whose  band  was  it,  Manrice  ?  " 

"  Slim-Face — ^I  see  him  ver  close — 
is  ont ;  mais  I  think  it  White  Wolfs." 

"  White  Wolf,  maybe,  will  lose 
his  hair  if  he  and  his  band  knock  round 
here  too  often.  That  Injon  pat  me 
afoot  when  we  was  ont  on  '  Sandy ' 
that  fall.  This  niggnr  owes  him  one, 
any  how." 

"  H— 's  foil  of  White  Wolves :  go 
ahead,  and  roll  ont  some  of  yonr  doins 
across  the  plains  that  time." 

^^  Yon  seed  sights  that  spree,  eh, 
boy?" 

"  Well^  we  did.  Some  of  em  got 
their  flints  fixed  this  side  of  Pawnee 
Fork,  and  a  heap  of  mole-meat  went 
wolfing.  Jnst  by  Little  Arkansa  we 
saw  the  first  Injon.  Me  and  young 
Somes  was  aheaa  for  meat,  and  I  had 
hobbled  the  old  mnle  and  was  *•  ap- 
proaching '  some  goats,*  when  I  see 
the  critturs  turn  back  their  heads  and 
jump  right  away  for  me.  ^  Harraw, 
Dick ! '  I  shoots,  ^  hyars  brown-skin 
acomin,'  and  off  I  makes  for  the  mole. 
The  yoong  greenhorn  sees  the  goats 
mnnin  up  to  him,  and  not  being  up  to 
Injun  ways,  blazes  at  the  first  and 
knocks  him  over.  Jest  then  seven 
darned  red  heads  top  the  bluff,  and 
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seven  Pawnees  come  a-screechin  upon 
us.  I  cuts  the  hobbles  and  jumps  oo 
the  mule,  and,  when  I  looks  back, 
there  was  Dick  Somes  ramming  a  ball 
down  his  gun  like  mad,  and  Uie  Injons 
flinging  then:  arrows  at  him  pretty 
smart,  I  tell  you.  '  Harraw,  Dick, 
mind  your  hair,'  and  I  ups  old  Greaser 
and  let  one  Injun  '  have  it,'  as  was 
going  plum  into  the  boy  with  his  lanoe. 
He  turned  on  his  back  handsome,  and 
Dick  gets  the  ball  down  at  last,  biases 
away,  and  drops  another.  Then  we 
charged  on  em,  and  they  clean  off 
like  mnnin  cows;  and  I  takes  the 
hair  off  the  heads  of  the  two  we  made 
meat  of;  and  I  do  b'lieve  thar's  some 
of  them  scalps  on  my  old  leggings  yet. 

**  Well,  Dick  was  as  foil  of  arrows 
as  a  porkypine:  one  was  sticking 
right  throng  his  cheek,  one  in  his 
meat-bag,  and  two  more  'bout  his 
hump  ribs.  I  tuk  'em  all  oat  slick, 
and  away  we  go  to  camp,  (for  tbey  was 
jost  a-campin'  when  we  went  ahead) 
and  carryin'  the  goat  too.  Thar*  was 
a  hurroo  when  we  rode  in  with  the 
scalps  at  the  end  of  our  guns.  '  Injuns ! 
Injuns  I '  was  the  cry  from  the  green- 
horns ;  *'  we'll  be  'tacked  to-night, 
that's  certain.' 

"  *  Tacked  be '  says  old  Bill; 

'  amt  we  men  too,  and  white  at  that 
Look  to  your  guns,  boys ;  send  oot  a 
strong  hos'-guard  with  the  animals, 
and  keep  your  eyes  skinned.' 

'*  Weil,  as  soon  as  the  animals  were 
unhitched  from  the  waggons,  tbeguvner 
sends  out  a  strong  gnard,  seven  boys, 
and  old  hands  at  that.  It  was  pretty 
nigh  upon  sundown,  and  Bill  hiui  just 
sung  out  to  ^corral.'  The  boys  were 
drivin'  in  the  animals,  and  we  were 
all  standln'  round  to  get  'em  in  slick, 
when, '  howgh-owgh-owgh-owgh,'  we 
hears  right  behind  the  bluff,  and  Iwut 
a  minute  and  a  perfect  crowd  of 
Injuns  gallops  down  upon  the  animals. 
Waghl  war'nt  thor  hoopin'!  We 
jum^for  the  guns,  but  bdbre  we  get 
to  the  fires,  the  Injuns  wero  among 
the  cavayard.  I  saw  Ned  Collyer 
and  his  brother,  who  wero  in  the  hos'- 
guard,  let  drive  at  'em ;  but  twenty 
Pawnees  wero  round  'em  before  the 
smoke  cleared  from  their  rifles,  and 
when  the  crowd  broke  the  two  bojs 


Antelope  are  frequently  called  **  goats  "  by  the  mountaineer?. 
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were  on  the  gronad,  and  their  hair 
gone.  Well,  that  ar  Englishman  just 
saved  the  cavajard.  He  had  his 
horse,  a  reglar  baffalo-mnner,  picketed 
round  the  fire  quite  handy,  and  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  fix,  he  jumps  upon 
her  and  rides  right  into  the  thick  of 
the  mnles,  and  passes  through  ^om, 
firing  his  two-shoot  gun  at  the  Injuns, 
and  by  Gor,  he  made  two  come.  The 
mules,  which  was  a  snortin^  with  funk 
imd  running  before  the  Injuns,  as  soon 
as  they  see  the  Englishman's  mare 
(mules  'ill  go  to  h —  after  ahorse,  you 
all  know,)  followed  her  right  into  the 
corral,  and  thar  they  was  safe.  Fifty 
Pawnees  come  screechin'  after  'em, 
but  we  was  ready  that  time,  and  the 
way  wo  throw'd  'em  was  something 
handsome,  I  tell  yon.  But  three  of 
the  hos'-guard  got  skeared — ^leastwise 
their  mules  did,  and  carried  'em  off 
into  the  peraira,  and  the  Injuns  haviag 
enough  of  us^  dashed  after  'em  right 
away.  Them  poor  devils  looked  back 
miserable  now,  with  about  a  hundred 
red  yarmints  tearin'  after  their  hair, 
and  whooping  like  mad.  Young  Jem 
Bnlcher  was  the  last;  and  when  he 
seed  it  was  no  use,  and  his  time  was 
nigh,  he  throw'd  himself  off  the  mule, 
and  standing  as  upright  as  a  hickory 
wiping  stick,  he  waves  his  hand  to  us, 
and  blazes  away  at  the  first  Injun  as 
come  up,  and  dropped  him  slick ;  but 
the  moment  after,  yon  may  guess,  he 
died. 

"  We  could  do  nothin',  for,  before 
our  guns  were  loaded,  all  three  were 
dead  and  their  scalps  gone.  Five  of 
our  boys  got  rubbed  out  that  time, 
and  seven  Injuns  lay  wolf's  meat, 
while  a  many  more  went  away  gut- 


shot,  I'll  lay.  Ho w'sever,  seven  of  us 
went  under,  and  the  Pawnees  made 
a  raise  of  a  dozen  mules,  wa^ ! " 

Thus  far,  in  his  own  words,  we 
have  accompanied  the  old  hunter  in 
his  tale ;  and  probably  he  would  have 
taken  us,  by  the  time  that  the  Squaw 
Chili-pat  had  pronounced  the  beaver 
tails  cooked,  sidely  across  the  grand 
prairies— fording  Cotton  Wood,  Tur- 
key Creek,  Little  Arkansa,  Walnut 
Creek,  and  Pawnee  Fork — ^passed  the 
fireless  route  of  the  Coon  Creeks; 
through  a  sea  of  fat  buffalo  meat, 
without  fuel  to  cook  it ;  have  struck 
the  big  river,  and,  leaving  at  the 
'^  Crossing"  the  waggons  destined  for 
Santa  F^,  have  trailed  us  up  the 
Arkansa  to  Bent's  Fort;  thence  up 
Boiling  Spring,  across  the  divide  over 
to  the  southern  fork  of  the  Platte, 
away  up  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  finally 
camped  us,  with  hair  still  preserved, 
in  the  beaver-abounding  valleys  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  and  Cftche  la  Poudre, 
under  the  rugged  shadow  of  the  Wii^d 
River  mountains;  if  it  had  not  so 
befell,  that  at  this  juncture,  as  all  our 
mountaineers  sat  cross-legged  round 
the  fire,  pipe  in  month,  and  with 
Indian  gravity  listened  to  the  yam 
of  the  old  trapper,  interrupting  him 
only  with  an  occasional  wagh  I  or  the 
assured  exclamations  of  some  partici- 
pator in  the  events  then  under  narra- 
tion, who  would  every  now  and  then 
put  in  a  corroborative,  —  **  This 
child  remembers  that  fix,"  or, 
^^hyar's  a  niggur  lifted  hair  that 
spree,"  <&c. — ^that  a  whizzing  noise  was 
heard  to  whistle  through  the  air,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  but  suppressed  cry 
from  one  of  the  hunters. 


CHAFTBR  XI. 


In  an  instant  the  mountaineers  had 
sprung  from  their  seats,  and,  seizing 
the  ever-ready  rifle,  each  one  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  gi*ound  a  few 
paces  beyond  the  light  of  the  fire,  (for 
it  was  now  nightfall ;)  but  not  a  word 
escaped  them,  as,  lying  close,  with 
their  keen  eyes  directed  towards  the 
gloom  of  the  thicket,  near  which  the 
camp  was  placed,  with  rifles  cocked, 
they  waited  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 
Presently  the  leader  of  the  band,  no 
other    than  Eilibuck,   who  had  so 
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lately  been  recounting  some  of  his 
experiences  across  the  plains,  and  than 
whom  no  more  crafty  woodsman  or 
more  expert  trapper  ever  tracked  a 
deer  or  grained  a  beaverskin,  raised 
his  tall,  leather-dad  form,  and,  placing 
his  hand  over  his  mouth,  made  the 
prairie  ring  with  the  wild  protracted 
note  of  an  Indian  war-whoop.  Tbis 
was  instantly  repeated  from  the  direc- 
tion where  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  camp  were  grazing,  under  the 
charge  of  the  horse-guard,  and  three 
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shrill  whoops  answered  the  warning 
of  the  leader,  and  showed  that  the 
guard  was  on  the  alert,  and  understood 
the  signal.  However,  with  this  ma- 
nifestation of  their  presence,  the  In- 
dians appeared  to  be  satisfied ;  or, 
what  is  more  probal^e,  the  act  oi 
aggression  had  been  committed  by 
some  daringyonng  warrior,  who,  being 
out  on  his  first  expedition,  desired  to 
strike  the  first  ooup^  and  thus  signalise 
himself  at  the  ontset  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  waiting  some  few  mi- 
nutes, expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
attack,  the  mountaineers  in  a  body 
rose  from  the  ground  and  made  towards 
the  animals,  with  which  they  pre- 
sently returned  to  the  camp ;  and, 
after  careftiUy  hobbling  and  secnring 
them  to  pickets  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  mounting  an  additional 
guard,  they  once  more  assembled 
round  the  fire,  after  examining  the 
neighbouring  thicket,  relit  their  pipes, 
and  puffed  away  the  cheering  weed  as 
composedly  as  if  no  such  being  as  a 
a  Redskin,  thirsting  for  their  lives,  was 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  their  pe- 
rilous encampment. 

"  If  ever  thar  was  bad  Injuns  on 
these  plains, "at  last  growled  Killbudc, 
biting  hard  the  pipe-stem  between  his 
teeth,  "  it's  these  Rapahos,  and  the 
meanest  kind  at  that." 

"  Can't  beat  the  Blackfeet  any 
how,"  chimed  in  one  La  Bont<^,  from 
the  Yellow  Stone  country,  and  a  fine, 
handsome  specimen  of  a  mountaineer. 
•*  However,  one  of  you  quit  this  arrow 
out  of  my  hump,"  he  continued,  bend- 
ing forwards  to  the  fire,  and  exhibit- 
ing an  arrow  sticking  out  under  his 
right  shoulder-blade,  and  a  stream  of 
blood  trickling  down  his  buckskin  coat 
from  the  wound. 

This  his  nearest  neighbour  essayed 
to  do  ;  but  finding,  after  a  tug,  that  it 
*'  would  not  come,"  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  offending  weapon 
would  have  to  be  "  butchered "  out. 
This  was  accordingly  effected  with  the 
ready  blade  of  a  scalp-knife ;  and  a 
handful  of  beaver-ftur  being  placed  on 
the  wound,  and  secured  by  a  strap  of 
buckskin  round  the  body,  the  wounded 
man  donned  his  hunting-shirt  once 
more,  and  cooUy  set  alK>ut  lighting 
his  pipe,  his  rifle  lying  across  his  lap, 
cocked  and  ready  for  use. 

It  was  now  near  midnight— dark 
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and  misty ;  and  the  clouds,  rolling  away 
to  the  eastward  firom  the  lofty  ridges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  gra- 
dually  obsciinng  the  little  light  which 
was  afforded  by  the  dim  stars.  As 
the  lighter  yf^nnrs  laded  fron  the 
mountains,  a  thick  black  doad  aoc- 
ceeded  them,  and  settled  over  the  hi- 
tler peaks  of  the  chain,  wliich  were 
faintly  visible  through  the  g^oom  of 
night,  whilst  a  mass  of  fleecy  scad  soon 
overspread  the  whole  sky.  A  hollow 
moaning  sound  crept  through  the  val- 
ley, and  the  upper  branches  of  tiie  cot- 
ton woods,  with  their  withered  leaves, 
began  to  rustle  with  the  first  tmeath  of 
the  coming  storm.  Huge  drops  of  rain 
fell  at  intervals,  hissing  as  they  fell  on 
the  biasing  fires,  and  pattered  on  the 
skins  whi<£  the  hunters  werehniriedly 
laying  on  thdr  exposed  baggage.  The 
mules  near  the  camp  crop^Mi  the 
grass  with  quick  and  greedy  bites 
round  the  curcnit  of  their  pickets,  as  if 
conscious  that  the  storm  would  soon 
prevent  their  feeding,  and  were  al- 
ready humping  their  backs  as  the 
chilling  rain  fell  upon  their  flanks. 
The  pndrie  wolves  crept  closer  to  the 
camp,  and  in  the  oonfnsiim  tiiat  en- 
sued from  the  hurry  of  the  trappers  to 
cover  the  perishable  portions  of  their 
equipment,  contrived  more  than  once 
to  dart  off  with  a  piece  of  meat,  when 
their  peculiar  and  monmftil  chiding 
would  be  heard  as  they  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  ravished  morseL 

A^  soon  as  every  thing  was  duly 
protected,  the  men  set  to  wtnk  to 
spread  their  beds,  those  who  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  erect  a  shelter 
getting  under  the  lee  of  Uie  pOes  of 
packs  and  saddles ;  while  Killbuck,  dis- 
daining even  such  care  of  his  carcass, 
threw  his  buffalo  robe  on  the  bare 
ground,  declaring  his  intention  to 
*^  take"  what  was  coming  at  all  hazards, 
and  '^  any  how."  Selecting  a  high  spot, 
he  drew  his  knife  and  proceed^  to  cut 
drains  round  it,  to  prevent  the  water 
running  into  him  as  he  lay;  then 
taking  a  single  robe  he  caiefnlly  spread 
it,  placing  under  the  end  furthest  from 
the  fire  a  large  stone  brought  firom  the 
creek.  Having  satisfactorily  adjusted 
this  pillow,  he  adds  another  robe  to 
the  one  ah«ady  laid,  and  places  over 
all  a  Navajo  blanket,  sappoeed  to  be 
impervious  to  rain.  Thmi  he  divests 
liimseif  of  his  pouch  and  powder-hon, 
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whichf  with  his  rifle,  he  plAces  inside 
his  bed,  and  qnickly  covers  up  lest  the 
wet  reach  them.  Having  performed 
these  operations  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
lighted  his  pipe  by  the  hissing  embers 
of  the  half-extingnished  fire  (for  by 
this  time  the  rain  w^  pouring  in 
torrents,)  and  going  the'rounds  of  the 
picketed  anim^,  and  cantioning  the 
guard  round  the  camp  to  keep  their 
*'  eyes  skinned,  for  there  would  be 
*  powder  burned*  before  morning,"  he 
returned  to  the  fire,  and  kicking  with 
his  mocassined  foot  the  slumbering 
ashes,  squats  down  before  it,  and  thus 
soliloquises: — 

"  Thirty  year  have  I  been  knocking 
about  these  mountains  fromMissoura's 
head  as  far  sothe  as  the  starving  Gila. 
Pve  trapped  a  'heap,**  and  many  a 
hundred  pack  of  beaver  Tve  traded  in 
my  time,  wagh !    What  has  come  of 
it,  and  whar*s  the  dollars  as  ought  to 
be  in  my  possibles  ?    Whar's  the  ind 
of  this,  I  say  ?    Is  a  man  to  be  hunted 
by  Injuns  all  his  days  ?    Many's  the 
time  I've  said  Pd  strike  for  Taos,  and 
trap  a  squaw,  for  this  child's  getting 
old,  and  feels  like  wanting  a  woman's 
face  about  his  lodge  for  the  balance  of 
his  days ;  but  when  it  comes  to  cach- 
ing of  the  old  traps,  Pve  the  smallest 
kind  of  heart,  I  have.    Certain,  the 
old  state  comes  across  my  mind  now 
and  again,  but  who's  thar  to  remember 
my  old  body  ?  But  them  diggings  gets 
too  over  crowded  now-a-days,  and  its 
hard  to  fetch  breath  amongst  them  big 
bands  of  comcrackers  to  Missoura. 
Beside,  it  goes  against  natur  to  leave 
bufler  meat  and  feed  on  hog;  and 
them  wliite  gals  are  too  much  like 
pictuTS,  and  a  deal  too  'fofarraw' 
(fanfaron.)     No  ;    dam  the  settle- 
ments, I  say.     It  won't  shine,  and 
whar's  the  dollars  ?    Howsever,  bea- 
ver's 'bound  to  rise;'  human  natur 
can't  go  on  selling  beaver  a  dollar  a 
pound ;  no,  no,  that  am't  a  going  to 
shine  much  longer,  I  know.    Them 
was  the  times  when  this  child  first 
went  to  the  mountains :  six  dollars  the 
plew — old  'un  or  kitten.    Wagh  I  but 
it's  bound  to  rise,  I  says  agin ;  and 
byar's  a  coon  knows  whar  to  lay  his 
hand  on  a  dozen  pack  right  handy,  and 
then  hell  take  the  Taos  trail,  wagh  i" 


Thus  soliloquising,  Eillbnck  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  plajed  it 
in  the  gaily  ornamented  case  which 
hung  round  his  neck,  drew  his  knife- 
belt  a  couple  of  holes  tighter,  and 
once  more  donned  his  pouch  and 
powder-horn,  took  his  rifle,  which  he 
carefully  covered  with  the  folds  of  his 
Naviyo  blanket,  and  striding  into  the 
darkness,  cautiously  reconnoitred  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  fire  he  sat  himself  down 
as  before,  but  this  tune  with  his  rifle 
across  his  lap;  and  at  intervals  his 
keen  gray  eye  glanced  piercingly 
around,  particularly  towards  an  old, 
weatherbieaten,  and  grizzled  mule,  who 
now,  old  stager  as  she  was,  having 
filled  her  belly,  was  standing  lazily 
over  her  picket  pin,  with  head  bent 
down  and  her  long  ears  flapping  over 
her  face,  her  limbs  gathered  under  her, 
and  with  back  urched  to  throw  off  the 
rain,  tottering  from  side  to  side  as  she 
rests  and  sleeps. 

"Yep,  old  gall"  cried  KiUbuck 
to  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  pick- 
ing a  piece  of  burnt  wood  firom  the 
fire  and  throwing  it  at  her,  at  which 
the  mule  gathered  itself  up  and  cocked 
her  ears  as  she  recognised  her  mas- 
ter's voice.  "  Yep,  old  gal  I  and  keep 
your  nose  open;  thar's  brown  skin 
about,  I'm  tfainkin',  and  maybe  you'll 
get  'roped'  (lasso'd)  by  a  Bapaho 
afore  momin."  Again  the  old  trapper 
settled  himself  before  the  ^le ;  and 
soon  his  head  began  to  nod,  as  drow- 
siness stole  over  him.  Already  he 
was  in  the  land  of  dreams ;  revelling 
amongst  bands  of  "  fat  cow,"  or  hunt- 
ing along  a  stream  well  peopled  with 
beaver;  with  no  Indian  "sign"  to  dis- 
turb him,  and  the  meny  rendezvous 
in  close  perspective,  and  his  peltry 
selling  briskly  at  six  dollars  the  plew, 
and  galore  of  alcohol  to  ratify  the 
trade.  Or,  perhaps,  threading  the  back 
trail  of  his  memory,  he  passed  rapidly 
through  the  perilous  vicissitudes  of  his 
hard,  hard  life — starving  one  day, 
revelling  in  abundance  the  next ;  now 
beset  by  whooping  savages  thirsting 
for  his  blood,  baying  his  enemies 
like  the  hunted  deer,  but  with  the 
unflinching  courage  of  a  man ;  now, 
all   care  thrown  aside,  secure  and 


*  An  Indian  is  always  a  ''heap"  hungry  or  thinty— lores  a  ^ heap" — is  a  ''heap" 
brave— in  fM,  "heap"  is  tantamount  to  very  mnoh. 
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forgetful  of  tlie  past,  a  welcome 
guest  11^  the  hospitable  trading  fort ; 
or  back,  as  the  trail  gets  fainter, 
to  his  childhood^s  home  in  the  brown 
forests  of  old  Kentuck,  tended  and 
cared  for  —  no  thought  his,  but  to 
enjoy  the  homminj  and  johnny  cakes 
of  his  thrifty  mother.  Once  more, 
in  warm  and  well  remembered  home- 
spun, he  sits  on  the  snake  fence  round 
the  old  clearing,  and  munching  his 
hoe-cake  at  set  of  sun,  listens  to  the 
mournful  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
or  the  harsh  cry  of  the  noisy  catbird, 
or  watches  the  agUe  gambols  of  the 
squirrels  as  they  chase  each  other, 
chattering  the  while,  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  lofty  tameracks,  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  before  he 
will  be  able  to  lift  his  father's  heavy 
rifle,  and  use  it  against  the  tempting 
game.  Sleep,  however,  sat  lightly 
on  the  eyes  of  the  wary  mountaineer, 
and  a  snort  from  the  old  mule  in  an 
instant  stretched  his  every  nerve;  and, 
without  a  movement  of  his  body,  the 
keen  eye  fixed  itself  upon  the  mule, 
which  now  was  standing  with  head 
bent  round,  and  eyes  and  ears  pointed 
in  one  direction,  snuffing  the  night 
air  and  snorting  with  apparent  fear. 
A  low  sound  from  the  wakeful  hunter 
roused  the  others  from  their  sleep;  and 
raising  their  bodies  from  their  well- 
soaked  beds,  a  single  word  apprised 
them  of  their  danger. 

"Injuns!" 

Scarcely  was  the  word  out  of  Kill- 
buck's  lips,  when,  above  the  howling 
of  the  furious  wind,  -and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain,  a  hundred  savage  yells 
broke  suddenly  upon  their  ears  from 
all  directions  round  the  camp ;  a  score 
of  rifle-shots  rattled  from  the  thicket, 
and  a  doud  of  arrows  whistled  through 
the  air,  at  the  same  time  that  a  crowd 
of  Indians  charged  upon  the  picketed 
animals. "  Owgh,owgh — owgh — owgh 
— g-h-h."  "  A  foot,  by  gor ! "  shouted 
Killbuck,  "  and  the  old  mule  gone  at 
that.  On  'em,  boys,  for  old  Ken- 
tuck!"  and  rushed  towards  his  mule, 
which  was  jumping  and  snorting  mad 
with  fright,  as  a  naked  Indian  strove 
to  fasten  a  lariat  round  her  nose, 
having  ahready  cut  the  rope  which 
fastened  her  to  the  picket-pm. 

"  Quit  that,  yon  cussed  devil !" 
roared  the  trapper,  as  he  jumped  upon 
the  savage,  and  without  raising  his  rifle 


tohis  shoulder,  made  addlberate  throsft 
with  the  muzzle  at  his  naked  breasiv 
striking  him  full,  and  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  trigger,  actoally 
driving  the  Indian  two  paces  bade- 
wards  with  the  sho^,  when  he  fell  m 
a  heap  and  dead.  But  at  the  sane 
moment,  an  Indian,  sweeping  his  dab 
round  his  head,  brought  it  with  &tai 
force  down  upon  Killback's  skniU  and 
staggering  for  a  moment,  he  threw 
out  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 

"  Owgh  I  owgh,  owgh-h-h !"  cried 
the  Rapaho  as  the  white  fell,  and, 
striding  over  the  prostrate  body^ 
seized  with  his  left  hand  the  middle 
lock  of  the  trapper's  long  hair,  and 
drew  his  knife  round  the  head  to  sepa- 
rate the  scalp  from  the  sknIL  As  he 
bent  over  to  his  work,  the  trapper 
named  La  Bont^  caught  sight  of  the 
strait  his  companion  was  in,  and 
quick  as  thought  rushed  at  the  Indian, 
burying  his  knife  to  the  hlli  between 
his  shoulders,  and  with  a  gaspang' 
shudder,  the  Rapaho  Tell  dead  upon 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  foe. 

The  attack,  however,  lasted  bat  a 
few  seconds.  The  dash  at  the  ani- 
mals had  been  entirely  snooessfdl,  and, 
driving  them  before  them,  with  loud 
cries,  the  Indians  disappeared  qnicUy 
in  the  darkness.  Without  waiting 
for  daylight,  two  of  the  three  trappers 
who  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  who 
had  been  within  the  shanties  at  the 
time  of  attack,  without  a  moment's 
delay  conmienced  {Micking  two  horses, 
whidi  having  been  fastened  to  the 
shanties  had  escaped  the  Indians,  and 
placing  their  squaws  np(m  them, 
showering  curses  and  imprecatioiis  on 
their  enemies,  left  the  camp,  feaffiil 
of  another  onset,  and  resolved  to  re- 
treat and  c&che  themselves  until  the 
danger  was  over.  Not  so  La  Bont^ 
who,  stent  and  true,  had  done  his 
best  in  the  fight,  and  now  songht  the 
body  of  his  old  comrade,  from  whidit 
before  he  could  examine  the  woonds, 
he  had  first  to  remove  the  corpse  of 
the  Indian  he  had  slain.  Killbuck 
still  breathed.  He  had  been  stunned ; 
but,  revived  by  the  cold  rain  beating 
upon  his  face,  he  soon  opened  his  eyes, 
recognising  his  trusty  friend,  who, 
sitting  down,  lifted  his  head  into  his 
lap,  and  wiped  away  the  blood  whidi 
streamed  from  the  wounded  scalp. 
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"Is  the  top-knot  gone,  boy?" 
asked  Killback ;  "  for  my  head  feels 
^aeersome,  I  tell  yon." 

''  Thar*s  the  Injnn  as  felt  like  lift- 
ing it,"  answered  the  other,  kicking 
the  dead  body  with  his  foot. 

•*  Wagh  I  boy,  you've  strnck  a  coup ; 
*80  scalp  the  nigger  right  off,  and  then 
fetch  me  a  drink." 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  cold. 
With  the  exception  of  a  light  dond 
which  hnng  over  Pikers  Peak,  the  sky 
was  spotless ;  and  a  perfect  calm  had 
succeeded  the  boisterous  winds  of  the 
previous  night.  The  creek  was  swol- 
len and  turbid  with  the  rains ;  and  as 
La  Bont^  proceeded  a  little  distance 
down  the  bank  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
water,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
an  involuntary  cry  escaped  him. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank  lay  the 
body  of  one  of  his  companions  who 
had  formed  the  guard  at  the  time  of 
the  Indians'  attack.  It  was  lying  on 
the  face,  pierced  through  the  chest  with 
an  arrow  which  was  buried  to  the  very 
feathers,  and  the  scalp  torn  from  the 
bloody  skull.  Beyond,  and  all  within 
a  hundred  yards,  lay  the  three  others, 
dead  and  similarly  mutilated.  So 
<:ertain  had  been  the  aim,  and  so  close 
the  enemy,  that  each  had  died  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  consequently  had 
been  unable  to  alarm  the  camp.  La 
Bont^,  with  a  glance  at  the  bank,  saw 
at  once  that  the  wily  Indians  had 
•crept  along  the  creek,  the  noise  of  the 
storm  facilitating  their  approach  un- 
discovered, and  crawling  up  the  bank, 
iiad  watched  their  opportunity  to  shoot 
simultaneously  the  four  hunters  who 
were  standing  guard. 

Returning  to  Killbuck,  he  apprised 
him  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  their 
companions,  and  held  a  council  of  war 
as  to  their  proceedings.  The  old 
hunter's  mind  was  soon  made  up. 
"  First,"  said  he,  "  I  get  back  my  old 
mnle ;  she's  carried  me  and  my  traps 
these  twelve  years,  and  I  aint  a  goin' 
io  lose  her  yet.  Second,  I  feel  like 
taking  hair,  and  some  Rapah6s  has 
to  *  go  under '  for  this  night's  work. 
Third,  We  have  got  to  c&che  the 
beaver.  Fourth,  We  take  the  Injun 
trail,  wharever  it  leads." 

No  more  daring  mountaineer  than 
JjSl  Bonte  ever  trapped  a  beaver,  and 
no  counsel  could  have  more  exactly 


tallied  with  his  own  inclination  than 
the  law  laid  down  by  old  Killbuck. 

'^  Agi'eed,"  was  his  answer,  and 
forthwith  he  set  about  forming  a  c&che. 
In  this  instance  they  had  not  sufQcient 
time  to  construct  a  regular  one,  so 
contented  themselves  with  securing 
their  packs  of  beaver  in  buffalo  robes, 
and  tying  them  in  the  forks  of  several 
cotton-woods,  under  which  the  camp 
had  been  made.  This  done,  they  lit 
a  fire,  and  cooked  some  buffalo  meat ; 
and,  whilst  smoking  a  pipe,  carefully 
cleaned  their  rifles,  and  filled  their 
horns  and  pouches  with  good  store  of 
ammunition. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hunters  of  the  far  west  is 
their  quick  determination  and  resolve 
in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
peril,  and  their  fixedness  of  purpose, 
when  any  plan  of  operations  has  been 
laid  requiring  bold  and  instant  action 
in  carrying  out.  It  is  here  that  they 
so  infinitely  surpass  the  savage  Indian, 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  their 
numerous  hostile  expeditions  against 
the  natural  foe  of  the  white  man  in 
the  wild  and  barbarous  regions  of  the 
west.  Ready  to  resolve  as  they  are 
prompt  to  execute,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  far  greater  dash  and  daring 
with  equal  subtlety  and  caution,  they 
possess  great  advantage  over  the 
vacillating  Indian,  whose  superstitious 
mind  in  a  great  degree  paralyses  the 
physical  energy  of  his  active  body; 
and  in  waiting  for  propitious  signs  and 
seasons  before  he  undertakes  an  en- 
terprise, he  loses  the  opportunity  which 
his  white  and  more  civilised  enemy 
knows  so  well  to  profit  bv. 

Killbuck  and  La  Bonte  were  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  characteristic  rule,  and, 
before  the  sun  was  a  hand's-breadth 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  two 
hunters  were  running  on  the  trail  of 
the  victorious  Indians.  Striking  from 
the  creek  where  the  night  attack  was 
made,  they  crossed  to  another  known 
as  Kioway,  running  parallel  to  Bijou, 
a  few  hours'  journey  westward,  and 
likewise  heading  in  the  *'  divide." 
Following  this  to  its  forks,  they  struck 
into  the  upland  prairies  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  \  and  crossing  to 
the  numerous  water-courses  which  feed 
the   creek   called  "  Vermillion "  or 

Cherry,"  they  pursued  the  trail  over 
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tlie  motmtain-spitrs  until  it  reached  a 
fork  of  the  Boiling  Spring.  Here  the 
war-party  had  halted  and  held  a  con- 
gnltation,  for  from  this  point  the  trail 
turned  at  a  tangent  to  the  westward, 
and  entered  the  ragged  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  now  evident  to 
the  two  trappers  that  their  destination 
was  the  Bayon  Salade, — a  mountain 
yalley  which  is  a  faronrite  resort  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  winter  season,  and 
also,  and  for  this  reason,  often  fre- 
quented by  the  Yuta  Indians  as  their 
wintering  ground.  That  the  RiH[>ahos 
were  on  a  war  expedition  against  the 
Tutas,  there  was  little  doubt ;  and 
Klllbnck,  who  knew  ereiy  inch  of  the 
ground,  saw  at  once,  by  the  direction 
the  trail  had  taken,  that  they  were 
making  for  the  Bayou  in  order  to  sur- 
prise their  enemies,  and,  therefore, 
were  not  following  the  usual  Indian 
trail  up  the  caBon  of  the  Boiling  Spring 
Blver.  Haying  made  up  his  mind  to 
this,  he  at  once  struck  across  the 
broken  ground  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  steering  a  course  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  north,  or  almost  in 
the  direction  whence  he  had  come : 
and  then,  pointing  westward,  about 
noon  he  crossed  a  mountain  chain,  and 
descending  into  a  ravine  through 
which  a  little  rivulet  tumbled  over  its 
rocky  bed,  he  at  once  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  by  striking 
the  Indian  trail,  now  quite  fresh,  as  it 
wound  through  the  csAon  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  The  route  he  had 
followed,  which  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  pack  animals,  had  saved 
at  least  half-a-day's  journey,  and 
brought  them  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  object  of  their  pursuit ;  for,  at 
the  head  of  the  gorge,  a  lofty  bluff 
presenting  itself,  the  hunters  ascended 
to  the  summit,  and,  looking  down, 
descried  at  their  very  feet  the  Indian 
camp,  with  their  own  stolen  cavallada 
feeding  quietly  round. 

^^  Wagh  1 "  exclaimed  both  the 
hunters  in  a  breath.  ^*  And  thar*s  the 
old  ga'l  at  that,''  chuckled  KiUbuck, 
as  he  recognised  his  old  grizzled 
mule  making  good  play  at  the  rich 
buffalo  grass  with  which  these  mooa- 
tain  valtoys  abound. 

*'  If  we  don't  make  ^  a  raise '  afore 


long,  I  wouldn't  say  sou  Thar  plans 
is  plain  to  this  child  as  beaver  aign. 
They're  after  Yute  hair,  as  oeitain  as 
this  gun  has  got  hind-sigfats ;  bat  they 
ar'nt  agoin'  to  pack  them  awlmala 
after  'em,  and  have  crawled  like 
'  rattlers '  along  this  bottom  to  ciche 
'em  till  they  come  back  from  the 
Bayou, — and  maybe  theyllleave lialf 
a  dozen  *•  soldiers '  *  with  'em.'^ 

How  right  the  wily  trq)per  waa  id 
his  conjectures  will  be  shortly  proved. 
Meanwhile,  with  his  compaaion,  he 
descended  the  blof^  and  poahing'  his 
way  into  a  thicket  of  dwaif  pine  .and 
cedar,  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  diew 
frwQ  an  end  of  the  blanket,  which  waa 
strapped  on  his  shoulder,  a  pevtkm  of 
a  buffiUo's  liver,  which  they  botiii  dia- 
cussed  with  infinite  relish — aad  ram: 
eating  in  Ueu  of  bread  (aa  aokaoini 
luxury  in  these  parts)  smidry  sifcrips 
of  dried  fat.  To  have  kindled  a  ibe 
would  have  been  dangerooa,  aiaee  it 
was  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
Indians  might  leave  dieir  camp  to 
hunt,  when  the  smoke  would  at  once 
have  discovered  the  presence  of  cae- 
mies.  A  light  was  strode,  however, 
for  their  pipes,  and  after  enjoying  thos 
true  consolation  for  some  time,  they 
laid  a  blanket  on  the  groaad,  aad, 
side  by  side,  soon  fell  vSsep, 

If  Killbuck  had  been  a  prophet,  or 
the  most  prescient  of  *^medM^ 
men,"  he  could  not  have  more  exactly 
predicted  the  movements  in  the  ladtaa 
camp.  About  three  hoars  before 
*'  sun-down,"  he  rose  aad  shook  him- 
self, which  movement  was  safldeat 
to  awaken  his  compani<m.  Tellhig 
La  Bonte  to  lie  ^wn  agam  aad  rest, 
he  gave  him  to  uaderstaad  that  he 
was  about  to  reconaoiM  the  eneaiy^ 
camp ;  and  after  examiniBg  eareMly 
his  rifle,  and  drawing  his  Imife-bdt  a 
hole  or  two  tighter,  he  proceeded  oa 
his  dangerous  eirand.  AsoendiBg  the 
same  blaff  from  whence  be  had  first 
discovered  the  Indian  camp,  he 
glanced  rapidly  round,  and  made  hiai- 
seif  master  of  the  featores  of  the 
ground — choosing  a  ravine  by  which 
he  might  approach  the  camp  more 
closely,  and  without  danger  Gi  heiag 
discovered.  This  was  soon  effMled ; 
and  in  half  an  hoar  the  trapper  was 


*  The  yovDg  tmtried  warriors  of  the  Indians  are  thus  called. 


lying  on  his  belly  on  the  sommit  of  a 
pine-covered  bluff,  which  oyerlooked 
the  Indians  within  easy  rifle>i^ot, 
and  so  perfectly  conce^ded  by  the  low 
spreading  branches  of  the  cedar  and 
arbor-Titae,  that  not  a  particle  of  his 
person  conld  be  detected ;  nnless,  in- 
deed,  his  sharp  twinkling  gray  eye 
contrasted  too  stron^y  wiSi  the  green 
bonghs  that  covered  the  rest  of  Ms 
fiM».  Moreover,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  hitting  upon  his  trail,  for  he 
liad  been  carefol  to  pick  his  steps  on 
the  rock-covered  ground,  so  that  not 
»  track  of  his  mocassin  was  visible. 
Here  he  lay,  still  as  a  carcagien  in 
wait  for  a  deer,  only  now  and  then 
shaking  the  bong^  as  his  body 
qnivered  with  a  suppr^raed  chackle, 
when  any  movement  in  the  Indian 
camp  caused  him  to  laugh  inwardly  at 
bis  (if  they  had  known  it)  unwelcome 
propinquity.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, however,  to  discover  that  the 
party  was  much  smaller  than  he  had 
Imagined,  counting  only  forty  war- 
riors ;  and  this  assured  him  that  the 
band  had  divided,  one  half  taking  the 
Ynte  trail  by  the  Boiling  Spring,  the 
other  (the  one  before  him)  taking 
a  longer  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the 
Bayou,  and  make  the  attack  on  the 
Yutas,  in  a  difEerent  direction. 

At  this  moment  the  Indians  were 
in  deliberation.  Seated  in  a  large 
circle  round  a  very  small  fire,*  the 
smoke  from  which  ascended  in  a  thin 
straight  column,  they  each  in  turn 
pnffed  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  from 
three  or  four  long  cherry-stemmed 
pipes,  which  went  the  round  of  the 
party;  each  warrior  touching  the 
ground  with  the  heel  of  the  pipe- 
bowl,  and  turning  the  stem  upwutis 
and  away  from  him,  as  *^  medicine  " 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  himself 
inhaled  the  f^grant  kinnik-kinnik. 
The  council,  however,  was  not  gene- 
ral, for  no  more  than  fifteen  of  the 
older  warriors  took  part  in  it,  the  others 
sitting  outside  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  circle.  Behind  each 
were  his  arms — bow  and  quiver,  and 
shield  hanging  from  a  spear  stuck  in 
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the  ground,  and  a  few  gims  in  orna- 
mented covers  of  buckskin  were 
added  to  some  of  the  equipments. 

Near  the  fire,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  inner  circle,  a  spear  was  fixed 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  on  this 
danced  the  four  scalps  of  the  trappers 
killed  the  preceding  night ;  and  under- 
neath them,  affixed  to  the  same  spear, 
was  the  mystic  *'  medicine  bag,"  by 
which  Eillbnck  knew  that  the  band 
before  him  was  under  the  command 
of  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe. 

Towards  the  grim  trophies  on  the 
spear,  the  warriors,  who  in  torn  ad- 
dressed the  council,  frequently  pointed 
—more  than  one,  as  he  did  so,  making 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm,  which  the  Lidians  use  in 
describing  that  they  have  gained  an 
advantage  by  skill  or  cunning.  Then 
pointing  westward,  the  speaker  would 
thrust  out  his  arm,  extending  his  fin- 
gers at  the  same  tune,  and  closing 
and  reopening  them  several  times, 
meaning,  that  although  four  scalps 
already  ornamented  the  '^  medicine  ** 
pole,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  numerous  trophies  they  would 
bring  from  the  Salt  Valley,  where 
they  expected  to  find  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Yutes.  ^'  That  now  was 
not  the  time  to  count  their  coups',^* 
(for  at  this  moment  one  of  the  warriors 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  swelling  with 
pride,  advanced  towards  the  spear, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  scalps,  and  then 
striking  his  open  hand  on  his  naked 
breast,  jumped  into  the  air,  as  if  about 
to  go  through  the  ceremony.)  '^  That 
before  many  suns  ail  their  spears 
together  would  not  hold  the  scalps 
they  had  taken,  and  that  then  they 
would  return  to  their  village,  and 
spend  a  moon  in  relating  their  achieve- 
ments, and  counting  coups." 

AH  this  Killbuck  learned:  thanks 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  lang^nage  of 
signs — a  master  of  which,  if  even  he 
have  no  ears  or  tongue,  never  fails  to 
understand,  and  be  uiklerstood  by, 
any  of  the  hundred  tribes  whose  lan- 
guages are  perfectly  distinct  and  diffe- 
rent.   He  learned,  moreover,  that  at 


*  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  Indian's  iire  and  a  white's.  The  fbnner 
places  the  ends  of  logs  to  bum  gradaiUly  ;  the  latter,  the  centre,  besides  making 
such  a  bonfire  that  the  Indians  truly  say,  that  ^  The  white  makes  a  fire  so  hot  that 
he  cannot  approach  to  warm  himself  by  it." 
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sundown  the  greater  part  of  the  band 
would  resume  the  trail,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Bayou  by  the  earliest  dawn ; 
and  also,  that  no  more  than  four  or 
five  of  the  younger  warriors  would 
remain  with  the  captured  animals. 
Still  the  hunter  remained  In  his  posi- 
tion until  the  sun  had  disappeai'ed 
behind  the  ridge;  when,  taking  up 
their  arms,  and  throwing  their  buffalo 
robes  on  their  shoulders,  the  war  party 
of  Rapahos,  one  behind  the  other, 
with  noiseless  step,  and  silent  as  the 
dumb,  moved  away  from  the  camp ; 
and,  when  the  last  dusky  form  had 
disappeared  behind  a  point  of  rocks 
which  shut  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
little  valley  or  ravine,  Killbuck  with- 
drew his  head  from  its  screen,  crawled 
backwards  on  his  stomach  from  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  and,  rising  from  the 
ground,  shook  and  stretched  himself; 
then  gave  one  cautious  look  around, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  rejoin 
his  companion. 

"  Lave,  (get  up,)  boy,"  said  Kill- 
buck,  as  soon  as  he  reached  him. 
"  Hyar's  grainin'  to  do  afore 
long, — and  sun's  about  down,  Tm 
thinking." 

*^  Ready,  old  hos,"  answered  La 
Bont^,  giving  himself  a  shake.  '^What's 
the  sign  like,  and  how  many's  the 
lodge?" 

"  Fresh,  and  five,  boy.  How  do 
you  feel  ?  " 

'' Half  froze  far  hair,    Wagh!" 

**  We'll  have  moon  to-night,  and 
as  soon  as  shegeta  up,  we'll  make  'em 
*  come.' " 

Killbuck  then  described  to  his  com- 
panion what  he  had  seen,  and  detailed 
his  plan—which  was  simply  to  wait 
nntil  the  moon  afforded  sufficient  Ugfat, 
approach  the  Indian  camp  and  charge 
into  it, — "lift"  as  much  "hair"  as 
they  could,  recover  their  animals,  and 
start  at  once  to  the  Bayou  and  join 
the  friendly  Yutes,  warning  them  of 
the  coming  danger.  The  risk  of  falling 
in  with  either  of  the  Rapaho  bands 
was  hardly  considered ;  to  avoid  this, 
they  trusted  to  their  own  foresight, 
and  the  legs  of  their  mules,  should 
they  encounter  them. 

Between  sundown  and  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  they  had  leisure  to  eat 
their  supper,  which,  as  before,  con- 
sisted of  raw  buffalo-liver ;  after 
discussing  which,  Killbuck  pronounced 


himself  "  a  ' heap'  better,*^  and  readj 
for  "  huggin." 

In  the  short  interval  of  almost  per- 
fect darkness  which  preceded  the 
moonlight,  and  taking  advantage  of 
one  of  the  frequent  squalls  of  wind 
which  howl  down  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  these  two  deter- 
mined men,  with  footsteps  noiseless 
as  the  panther's,  crawled  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  plateau  of  some  hnndxed 
yards'  square,  where  the  Hye  Indiaofl 
in  charge  of  the  animals  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  perfectly  nnoonsdons 
of  the  vicinity  of  danger.  Several 
clumps  of  cedar  bushes  dotted  the 
small  prairie,  and  amongst  these  the 
well-hobbled  mules  and  horseewere 
feeding.  These  animals,  aocnstomed 
to  the  presence  of  whites,  would  not 
notice  the  two  hunters  as  they  crept 
from  clump  to  clump  nearer  to  the  fins, 
and  fdso  served,  even  if  the  Indians 
should  be  on  the  watch,  to  conceal 
their  movements  from  them. 

This  the  two  men  at  once  perceived ; 
but  old  Killbuck  knew  that  if  he 
passed  within  sight  or  smell  of  his 
mule,  he  would  be  received  with  a 
hinny  of  recognition,  which  would  at 
once  alarm  the  enemj.  He  therefore 
first  ascertained  where  his  own  animal 
was  feeding,  which  luckilj  was  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  prairie,  and  would 
not  interfere  with  his  proceedings. 

Threading  their  way  amongst  the 
feeding  mules,  they  approadied  a 
clump  of  bushes  about  forty  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  unoonscioiis 
savages  were  seated  smoking  round 
the  fire ;  and  here  they  awaited, 
scarcely  drawing  breath  the  while, 
the  moment  when  the  moon  rose 
above  the  mountain  into  the  dear 
cold  sky,  and  gave  them  light  suffi- 
cient to  make  sure  their  work  of 
bloody  retribution.  Not  a  pulsation 
in  the  hearts  of  these  stem  detemuned 
men  beat  higher  than  its  wont ;  not 
the  tremour  of  a  nerve  disturbed  their 
frame.  With  lips  compressed,  they 
stood  with  ready  rifles,  the  pistob 
loosened  in  their  belts,  and  scalp- 
knives  handy  to  their  gripe.  The 
lurid  glow  of  the  coming  moon 
already  shot  into  the  sky  above  the 
ridge,  which  stood  out  in  bolder  relief 
against  the  light;  and  the  luminary 
herself  was  just  peering  over  tin 
mountain,  illuminating  its  pine-clad 
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summit,  and  throwing  its  beams  on 
an  opposite  peak,  when  Eillbnck 
touched  his  companion's  arm,  and 
whispered,  "  Wait  for  the  fidl  Ught, 
boy." 

At  this  moment,  however,  unseen 
by  the  trapper,  the  old  and  grizzled 
mule  had  gradually  approached,  as 
it  fed  along  the  plateau  ;  and,  when 
within  a  few  paces  of  their  retreat,  a 
gleam  of  moonshine  revealed  to  the 
animal  the  erect  forms  of  the  two 
whites.  Suddenly  she  stood  still 
and  pricked  her  ears,  and  stretching 
out  her  neck  and  nose,  snuffed  the 
air.    Well  she  knew  her  old  master. 

Killbuck,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Indians,  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the 
signal  of  attack  to  his  comrade,  when 
the  shrill  hinny  of  his  mule  reverbe- 
rated through  the  gorge.  The  next 
instant  the  Indians  were  jumping  to 
theirfeet  and  seizing  their  arms,  when, 
with  a  loud  shout,  Killbuck,  crying, 
"  At  *em boy ;  give  the  niggurs  h —  I" 
mshed  from  his  concealment,  and  with 
La  Bont^  by  his  side,  yelling  a  fierce 
war-whoop,  sprung  upon  the  startled 
savages. 

Panic-struck  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  the  Indians  scarcely 
knew  where  to  run,  and  for  a  moment 
stood  huddled  together  like  sheep. 
Down  dropped  Killbuck  on  his  knee, 
and  stretching  out  his  wiping  stick, 
planted  it  on  the  ground  to  the 
extreme  length  of  his  arm.  As 
methodically  and  as  coolly  as  if  about 
to  aim  at  a  deer,  he  raised  his  rifle  to 
this  rest  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At 
the  report  an  Indian  fell  forward  on 
his  face,  at  the  same  moment  that  La 
Bont^,  with  equal  certainty  of  aim  and 
like  effect,  discharged  his  own  rifle. 

The  three  surviving  Indians,  seeing 
that  their  assailants  were  but  two,  and 
knowing  that  then*  guns  were  empty, 
came  on  with  loud  yells.  With  the 
left  hand  grasping  a  bunch  of  arrows, 
and  holding  the  ^w  already  bent  and 
arrow  fixed,  they  steadily  advanced, 
bending  low  to  the  ground  to  get 
their  objects  between  them  and  the 
light,  and  thus  render  their  aim  more 
certain.  The  trappers,  however,  did 
not  care  to  wait  for  them.  Drawing 
their  pistols,  they  charged  at  once ; 
and  ah  bough  the  bows  twanged,  and 
the  three  aiTows  struck  their  mark, 
on  they  rushed,  dischargmg  their  pis- 
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tols  at  close  quarters ;  LaBont^  throw- 
ing his  empty  one  at  the  head  of  an 
Indian  who  was  pulling  his  second 
arrow  to  its  head  at  a  yard  distance, 
and  drawing  his  knife  at  the  same 
moment,  made  at  him. 

Bat  the  Indian  broke  and  ran,  fol- 
lowed by  his  living  companion ;  and  as 
soon  as  Killbuck  could  ram  home  an- 
other ball,  he  sent  a  shot  flying  after 
them  as  they  scrambled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  leaving  in  their  fright  and 
hurry  their  bows  and  shields  on  the 
ground. 

The  fight  was  over,  and  the  two  trap- 
pers confronted  each  other :  "  We've 
given  'em  h — !"  laughed  Killbuck. 

"TVetf,  we  have,"  answered  the  other, 
pulling  an  arrow  out  of  his  arm. — 
"  Wagh  I" 

"  We'll  lift  the  hair,  anyhow,"  con- 
tinued the  first,  '^  afore  the  scalp's  cold." 

Taking  his  whetstone  from  the  little 
sheath  on  his  knife -belt,  the  trapper 
proceeded  to  *^  edge  "  his  knife,  and 
then  stepping  to  the  first  prostrate 
body,  he  turned  it  over  to  examine  if 
any  symptom  of  vitality  remained. 
*^  Thrown  cold,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
dropped  the  lifeless  arm  he  had  lifted. 
*^  I  sighted  him  about  the  long  ribs, 
but  the  light  was  bad,  and  I  could'nt 
get  a  *  bead'  '  off  hand,'  any  how." 

Seizing  with  his  left  hand  the 
long  and  braided  lock  on  the  centre 
of  the  Indian's  head,  he  passed  the 
point  edge  of  his  keen  butcher-knife 
round  the  parting,  turning  it  at  the 
same  time  under  the  skin  to  separate 
the  scalp  from  the  skull ;  then,  with 
a  quick  and  sudden  jerk  of  his  hand, 
he  removed  it  entirely  from  the  head, 
and  giving  the  reeking  trophy  a  wring 
upon  the  grass  to  i^e  it  from  the 
blood,  he  coolly  hitched  it  under  his 
belt,  and  proceeded  to  the  next ;  but 
seeing  La  Bont^  operating  upon  this, 
he  sought  the  third,  who  lay  some 
little  distance  from  the  others.  This 
one  was  still  alive,  a  pistol-ball  hav- 
ing passed  through  his  body,  without 
touching  a  vital  spot. 

**  Gut-shotis  thisniggur,"  exclaimed 
the  trapper ; '  Hhem  pistols  never  throws 
'em  in  their  tracks ;"  and  thrusting  his 
knife,  for  mercy's  sake,  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Indian,  he  likewise  tore  the 
scalp- lock  from  his  head,  and  placed 
it  with  the  other. 

La  Bont^  had  received  two  trivial 
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wounds,  and  Kitilmck  till  wow  had 
been  waUdng  about  with  an  arrow 
sticking  throngh  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
thigh,  3ie  point  being  perceptible  near 
the  sorface  of  the  other  side.  To  free 
his  leg  from  the  painful  encumbrance, 
he  thmst  the  weapon  completely 
through,  and  then,  cutting  oif  the 
airow-head  below  the  barb,  he  drew 
it  out,  the  blood  flowing  freely  from 
the  wound.  A  tourniquet  of  buckskin 
soon  stopped  this,  and,  heedless  of  the 
pain,  the  hardy  mountaineer  sou^t 
for  his  old  mule,  and  quickly  brought 
it  to  the  fire  (which  La  Bont^  had 
rekin^ed,)  lavishing  many  a  caress, 
andmost  comical  terms  of  endearment, 
upon  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
wanderings.  They  found  all  the  ani- 
mals safe  and  well,  and  after  eating 
heartHy  of  some  venison  which  the 
Indians  had  been  cooking  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  attadi,  made  instant  pre- 
parations to  quit  the  scene  of  tiieir 
exploit,  not  wishing  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  the  Bapahos  being  too 
frightened  to  again  molest  them. 

Having  no  saddles,  they  secured  buf- 
falo rob^  on  the  badcs  of  two  mules — 
Eilibuck,  oi  course,  riding  his  own*^ 
and  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  on  their 
way.  They  followed  the  course  of  the . 
Indians  up  the  stream,  and  found  that 
it  kept  the  caftons  and  gorges  of  the 
mountains  where  the  road  was  better ; 
but  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that 
they  made  their  way,  the  ground  being 
much  broken  and  covered  with  rocks. 
KHlbnck's  wound  became  very  pain- 
ful, and  his  leg  stiffened  and  swelled 
distressingly,  but  he  still  pushed  on  all 
night,  and,  at  daybreak,  recognising 
their  position,  he  left  the  Indian  trail, 
and  followed  a  Uttie  creek  which  rose 
in  a  mountain  chain  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  above  which,  and  to  the 
south.  Pike's  Peak  towered  high  into 
the  douds.  With  great  difficulty  they 
crossed  this  ridge,  and  ascending  and 
descending  sevml  smaller  ones  which 
gradually  smoothed  away  as  they  met 
the  valley,  about  three  hours  after 
sunrise  they  found  themselves  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  Bayou  Salade. 
The  Bayou  Salade,  or  Salt  Valley, 
ia  the  most  southern  of  three  very  ex- 
tensive valleys,  forming  a  series  of 
table-lands  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
known  to  the  trappers  by  the  name  of 


the  ^^  Faits.**  The  nmnereaa 
by  which  they  are  watered  abound  in 
the  valuable  fur-bearing  beaver,  whilst 
every  qwdies  of  game  comiMMi  to  the 
west  is  found  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  Bayou  Salade  especially, 
owing  to  the  salitroee  nature  of  the 
soil  and  springs,  is  tiie  favourite  resort 
of  all  tiie  larger  animato  oonmum  to 
the  mountains ;  and,  in  the  aheltered 
prauies  of  the  Bayou,  the  builUo,  for- 
saking the  barren  and  indement  re- 
gions of  the  exposed  plains,  frequeot 
tiiese  upland  valleys  in  the  winter 
months ;  and  feeding  upon  the  rich  and 
nutritious  buffalo  grass  wiiieh,  on  the 
bare  prairies,  at  that  season,  is  either 
dry  and  rotten  or  entirely  exhanstod, 
not  only  are  enaUed  to  sustain  life,, 
but  retain  a  great  portion  of  the  ^'  con- 
dition "  that  the  abundant  fitil  and 
summer  pasture  of  the  lowlands  haa 
laid  upon  tiieir  bones.  Therefore  is 
this  valley  sought  by  the  Indians asa 
wintering  ground ;  and  its  oocopancy 
has  been  disputed  by  moat  of  tlie 
moimtain  tiibes,  and  long  and  bloody 
wars  have  been  waged  to  make  good 
the  claims  set  forth  by  Tuta,  Ba- 
paho,  Sioux,  and  Shiana.  However, 
to  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  said  now 
to  belong,  since  their  ^^  big  village  "* 
has  wintered  there  formany  soooessive 
years;  whilst  tiie  Bapidios  seldoin 
visit  it  unless  on  war  expeditioaa 
against  the  Yutas. 

Judging,  from  the  direction  the  Ra- 
pahos  were  taking,  that  the  friendly 
tribe  of  Yutas  were  there  already,  the 
trappers  had  resolved  to  join  them  as 
soon  as  posuble ;  and  therefove,  with- 
out resting,  pushed  on  through  the 
uplands,  and,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  had  the  satisfocticm  of  des- 
oying  the  conical  lodges  of  the  village, 
situated  on  a  large  level  pUteaa^ 
through  which  ran  a  monntain  stream. 
A  numerous  band  of  mules  and  h^xses 
was  scatteied  over  the  pasture,  and 
round  them  several  mounted  Indiana 
were  keeping  guard.  As  the  trappers 
descended  the  bluffs  into  the  pUin, 
some  stragig^g  Indians  caught  sight 
of  them ;  and  instantiy  one  of  them, 
lassoing  a  hm^e  finom  the  herd,  momit- 
ed  it,  barebadLed,  and  flew  like  wind 
to  the  village  to  spread  the  news. 
Soon  the  lodges  disgorged  their  m- 
mates ;  first  tiie  women  and  children 
rushed  to  that  side  where  the  strangers 
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irere  appfoachfaig;  then  the  yoonger 
Indians,  hardly  able  to  restram  their 
eniiositj,  monnted  their  horses,  and 
flome  galloped  forth  to  meet  them. 
The  dd  chiefs,  enveloped  inbnffalo 
Tobes,  (soft  and  delicately  dressed  as 
the  Yates  alone  know  how,)  and  with 
tomahawk  held  in  one  hand  and  rest- 
ing in  hollow  of  the  other  arm,  sallied 
last  of  all  from  their  lodges,  and, 
aqnatting  in  a  row  on  a  sunny  bank 
ontside  the  village,  awaited,  with  dig- 
nified oomposm'e,  the  arrival  of  the 
whites.  SuUlbnck  was  well  known  to 
most  of  them,  having  trapped  in  their 
eonntiy  and  traded  with  them  years 
before  at  Ronbidean's  fort  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
shaking  hands  with  all  who  presented 
themselves,  he  at  once  gave  them  to 
imderatand  that  their  enemies,  the 
Rapahos,  were  at  hand,  with  a  hun- 
dred warriors  at  least,  elated  by  the 
eonp  they  had  jnst  strack  t^e  whites, 
bringing,  moreover,  four  white  scalps 
to  inciter  them  to  brave  deeds. 

At  this  news  the  whole  village  was 
apeedHv  in  commotion :  the  war-shout 
was  taken  np  from  lodge  to  lodge ;  the 
sqnaws  began  to  lament  and  tear  their 
liair ;  the  warriors  to  paint  and  arm 
themselves.  The  elder  chie&  imme- 
diately met  in  council,  and,  over  the 
medicine-pipe,  debated  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue, — ^whether  to  wait 
the  attack,  w  sally  out  and  meet  the 
enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  braves 
were  collected  together  by  the  chiefs 
of  their  respective  bands,  and  scouts, 
mounted  on  the  fastest  horses,  des- 
patched in  every  direction  to  procure 
intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  whites,  after  watering 
their  mules  and  picketing  them  in 
some  good  grass  near  the  village, 
drew  near  the  councU  fire,  without, 
however,  joining  in  the  "  talk,"  until 
they  were  invited  to  take  their  seats 
by  the  eldest  chief.  Then  Killbuck 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  judged 
the  Rapahos  to  be  approachmg, 
which  he  delivered  in  their  own 
language,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  In  a  short  time  the 
council  broke  up,  and,  without  noise 
or  confusion,  a  band  of  one  hundred 
ehosen  warriors  left  the  village^  im- 
mediately after  one  of  the  scouts  had 
galloped  in  and  communicated  some 


iBtelfa'gence  to  the  chiefe.  Killbuck 
and  La  Bont^  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  war-party,  weak  and  ex- 
hausted as  they  were ;  but  this  was 
negatived  by  the  chie&,  who  left  their 
white  brothers  to  the  care  of  the 
women,  who  tended  their  wounds,  now 
stiff  and  painful ;  and  spreading  their 
buffalo  robes  in  a  warm  and  roomy 
lodge,  left  them  to  t^e  repose  they  so 
much  needed. 

The  next  morning,  Killbuck's  leg 
was  greatly  inflamed,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  lodge ;  but  he  made 
his  companion  bring  the  old  mule  to 
the  door,  when  he  gave  her  a  couple 
of  ears  of  Indian  com,  tiie  last  re- 
mains of  the  slender  store  brought  by 
the  Indians  fh>m  the  liTavajo  country. 
The  day  passed,  and  with  sundown 
came  no  tidings  of  the  war-party, 
which  caused  no  little  wailing  on  tie 
part  of  the  squaws,  but  which  the 
whites  interpreted  as  a  favourable 
augury.  A  little  after  sunrise,  on  the 
second  morning,  the  long  line  of  the 
returning  warriors  was  discerned 
winding  over  the  prairie,  and  a  scout 
having  galloped  in  to  bring  the  news 
of  a  great  victory,  the  whole  village 
was  soon  in  a  ferment  of  paint  and 
drumming.  A  short  distance  firom  the 
lodges,  the  warriors  halted  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  people.  Old 
men,  children,  and  squaws,  sitting 
astride  thehr  horses,  sallied  out  to 
escort  the  victorious  party  in  triumph 
to  the  village.  With  loud  shouts  and 
songs,  and  drums  beating  the  mono- 
tonous Indian  time,  they  advanced 
and  encircled  the  returning  braves^ 
one  of  whom,  with  his  face  covered 
with  black  punt,  carried  a  pole  on 
which  dangled  thirteen  scalps,  the 
trophies  of  the  expedition.  Aa  he 
lifted  these  on  high,  they  were  sainted 
with  deafening  whoops  and  cries  of 
exultation  and  savage  joy.  In  thia 
manner  they  entered  the  village,  al- 
most before  the  friends  of  those  fallen 
in  the  fight  had  ascertained  their 
losses.  Then  the  shouts  of  delight 
7f ere  converted  into  yells  of  grief;  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  those  braves 
who  had  been  killed,  (and  seven  had 
^^gone  under,")  presently  returned 
with  their  fiaoes,  necks,  and  hands 
blackened,  and  danced  and  howled 
round  the  scalp  pole,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  tiie  centre  of  the  village, 
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in  front  of  the  lodge  of  the  great 
chief. 

Killback  now  learned  that  a  scont 
having  broaght  intelligence  that  the 
two  bands  of  Rapahos  were  hastening 
to  form  a  jonction,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  their  approach  was  dis- 
covered, the  Yntas  had  snccessfally 
prevented  it ;  and  attacking  one  party, 
had  entirely  defeated  it,  killing  thir- 
teen of  the  Rapaho  braves.  The  other 
party  had  fled  on  seeing  the  issue  of 
the  fight,  and  a  few  of  the  Ynta 
warriora  were  now  pursning  them. 

To  celebrate  so  signal  a  victory 
great  preparations  sounded  their  notes 
through  the  village.  Paints, — ver- 
milion and  ochres — red  and  yellow, — 
were  in  great  request;  whilst  the 
scrapings  of  charred  wood,  mixed 
with  gunpowder,  were  used  as  sub- 
stitute for  black,  the  medicine 
colour. 

The  lodges  of  the  village,  number- 
ing some  two  hundred  or  more,  were 
erected  in  parallel  lines,  and  covered 
a  large  space  of  the  level  prairie  in 
shape  of  aparallelogram.  In  the  centre, 
however,  the  space  which  half  a  dozen 
lodges  in  length  would  have  taken  up 
was  left  unoccupied,  save  by  one 
large  one,  of  red-painted  buffalo  skins, 
tatooed  with  the  mystic  totems  of  the 
'^medicine"  peculiar  to  the  nation. 
In  firont  of  this  stood  the  grim  scalp- 
pole,  like  a  decayed  tree  trunk,  its 
bloody  fruit  tossing  in  the  wind ;  and 
on  another,  at  a  few  feet  distance,  was 
hung  the  *'bag"  with  its  mysterious 
contents.  Before  each  lodge  a  tripod 
of  spears  supported  the  arms  and 
shields  of  the  Yuta  chivalry,  and  on 
many  of  them,  smoke-dried  scalps 
rattled  in  the  wind,  former  trophies 
of  the  dusky  knights  who  were  arming 
themselves  within.  Heraldic  devices 
were  not  wanting, — not,  however, 
i;raved  upon  the  shield,  but  hanging 
from  the  spear-head,  the  actuid 
^' totem''  of  the  warrior  it  distin- 
guished. The  rattlesnake,  the  otter, 
the  carcagien,  the  mountain  badger, 
the  war-eagle,  the  kon-qua-kish,  the 
porcupine,  the  fox,  &c.,  dangled  their 
well-stuffed  skins,  and  displayed  the 
^ardian  **  medicine  '*  of  the  warrior 
it  pertained  to,  and  represented  the 
mental  and  corporeal  qualities  which 
were  supposed  to  characterise  the 
Jbrave  to  whom  it  belonged. 


From  the  centre  lodge,  two  or  three 
''  medicine  men,"  fantastically  attired 
in  the  skins  of  wolves  and  bears,  and 
bearing  long  peeled  wands  of  chenj 
in  theur  hands,  occasionally  emerged 
to  tend  a  very  small  fire  which  they 
had  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space ;  and,  when  a  thin  colomn  ^of 
smoke  rose  from  it,  one  of  tbem 
transferred  the  scalp- pcde,  planting  it 
obliquely  across  the  fire.  Sqnaws  in 
robes  of  whitely  dressed  bnckskiDs, 
garnished  with  beads  and  porcnpipo* 
quills,  and  their  faces  painted  bright 
red  and  black,  then  appeared.  These 
ranged  themselves  round  the  o&tside 
of  the  square,  the  boys  and  children  of 
all  ages,  mounted  on  bare*  backed 
horses,  galloping  and  screaming 
round  and  round,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  excitement  and  cnrioeicy. 

Presently  the  braves  and  watrion 
made  their  appearance,  and  sqoatted 
round  the  fire  in  two  circles,  those  who 
had  been  engaged  on  the  expeditioa 
being  in  the  &8t  or  smaller  one.  One 
medicine  man  sat  under  the  scalp-pole, 
having  a  drum  between  his  knees, 
which  he  tapped  at  intervals  with  his 
hand,  eliciting  from  the  instrument  a 
hollow  monotonous  sonnd.  A  bevy 
of  women,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  then 
advanced  from  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  and  some  shaking  a  rattle- 
drum  in  time  with  their  steps,  com- 
menced a  jumping  jerking  dance,  now 
lifting  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
now  rising  with  both,  accompanying 
the  dance  with  a  low  chant,  which 
swelled  from  a  low  whisper  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  voices — now 
dying  away,  and  again  bursdng  into 
vodferons  measure.  Thus  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  centre  and  retreated  to 
their  former  positions ;  when  six 
squaws,  with  their  faces  painted  a 
deadened  black,  made  their  appear- 
ance from  the  crowd,  and.  In  a  soft 
and  sweet  measure,  chanted  a  lament 
for  the  braves  the  nation  had  lost  in 
the  late  battle :  but  soon  as  they  drew 
near  the  scalp-pole,  their  melancholy 
note  changed  to  the  music  (to  them) 
of  gratified  revenge.  In  a  succession 
of  jumps,  raising  the  feet  alternately 
but  a  little  distance  firom  the  ground, 
they  made  their  way,  through  an  In- 
terval left  in  the  circle  of  warriors,  to 
the  grim  pole,  and  encircling  it,  danced 
in  perfect  silence  round  it  for  a  few 
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moments.  Then  they  burst  forth  with 
an  extemporary  song,  landatoiy  of  the 
achievementsof  their  victorions  braves. 
They  addressed  the  scalps  as  ^^slsters," 
(to  be  called  a  sqnaw  is  the  greatest 
insult  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Indian,) 
and,  spitting  at  them,  upbraided  them 
with  then:  rashness  in  leaving  their 
lodges  to  seek  for  Ynta  husbands ; 
*'  that  the  Ynta  warriors  and  young 
men  despised  them,  and  chastised 
them  for  their  forwardness  and  pre- 
samption,  bringing  back  their  scalps 
to  their  own  women." 

After  sufficiently  proving  that  they 
had  any  thing  but  lost  the  use  of  their 
tongues,  but  possessed  as  fair  a  length 
of  that  formidable  weapon  as  any  of 
their  sex,  they  withdrew,  and  left  the 
field  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
men :  who,  accompanied  by  taps  of 
the  drum,  and  the  noise  of  many 
rattles,  broke  out  into  a  war-song,  in 
which  the  valour  of  themselves  was 
not  hidden  in  a  bushel,  nor  modestly 
refused  the  light  of  day.  After  this 
came  the  more  interesting  ceremony 
of  a  warrior  '*•  counting  his  coups.'* 

A  young  brave,  with  his  face  painted 
black,  mounted  on  a  white  horse 
mysteriously  marked  with  red  clay, 
and  naked  to  the  breech  clout,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  long  taper  lance,  rode 
into  the  circle,  and  paced  slowly 
round  it ;  then,  flourishing  his  spear  on 
high,  he  darted  to  the  scalp-pole, 
round  which  the  warriors  were  now 
sitting  in  a  semicircle ;  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  furious  gesticulations, 
related  his  exploits,  the  drums  tapping 
at  the  conclusion  of  each.  On  his 
spear  hung  seven  scalps,  and  holding 
it  vertically  above  his  head,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  top  one,  he  narrated 
the  feats  in  which  he  had  raised  the 
trophy  hair.  When  he  had  run 
through  these,  the  drums  tapped 
loudly,  and  several  of  the  old  chiefs 
shook  their  rattles,  in  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  his  achievements. 
The  brave,  swelling  with  pride,  then 
pointed  to  the  fresh  and  bloody  scalps 
hanging  on  the  pole.  Two  of  these 
had  been  torn  from  the  heads  of  Ra- 
pahos  struck  by  his  own  hand,  and 
this  feat,  the  exploit  of  the  day,  had 
entitled  him  to  the  honour  of  counting 
his  coups.  Then,  sticking  his  spear 
into  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
pole,  he  struck  his  hand  twice  on  his 


brawny  and  naked  chest,  turned  short 
round,  and,  swift  as  the  antelope, 
galloped  into  the  plain :  as  if  over- 
come by  the  shock  his  modesty  had 
received  in  being  obliged  to  recount 
his  own  high-sounding  deeds. 

''  Wagh  I "  exclaimed  old  Killbuck, 
as  he  left  the  circle,  and  pointed  his 
pipe -stem  towards  the  mst- fading 
figure  of  the  brave,  *^that  Injun's 
heart's  about  as  big  as  ever  it  wiU  be, 
I'm  thinking." 

With  the  Yutes,  Killbuck  and  La 
Bont4  remained  during  the  winter ; 
and  when  the  spring  sun  had  opened 
the  ice-bound  creel^,  and  melted  the 
snow  on  the  mountains ;  and  its  genial 
warmth  had  expanded  the  earth  and 
permitted  the  roots  of  the  grass  to 
''live"  once  more,  and  throw  out 
green  and  tender  shoots,  the  two 
trappers  bade  adieu  to  the  hospitable 
Indians,  who  were  breaking  up  their 
village  in  order  to  start  for  tiie  valleys 
of  the  Del  Norte.  As  they  followed 
the  trail  from  the  bayou,  at  sundown, 
just  as  they  were  thinking  of  camping, 
they  observed  ahead  of  them  a  soli- 
tary horseman  riding  along,  followed 
by  three  mules.  His  hunting-frock 
of  fringed  buckskin,  and  rifle  resting 
across  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  at  once 
proclaimed  him  white ;  but  as  he  saw 
the  mountaineers  winding  through 
the  cafion,  driving  before  them  half  a 
dozen  horses,  he  judged  they  might 
possibly  be  Indians  and  enemies,  the 
more  so  as  their  dress  was  not  the 
usual  costume  of  the  whites.  The 
trappers,  therefore,  saw  the  stranger 
raise  the  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his 
arm,  and,  gathering  up  his  horse,  ride 
steadily  to  meet  them,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  they  were  but  two ;  and  two 
to  one  in.  mountain  calculation  are 
Scarcely  considered  odds,  if  red  skin 
to  white. 

However,  on  nearing  them,  the 
stranger  discovered  his  mistake ;  and, 
throwing  his  rifle  across  the  saddle 
once  more,  reined  in  his  horse  and 
waited  their  approach ;  for  the  spot 
where  he  then  stood  presented  an 
excellent  camping-ground,  with  abun- 
dance of  dry  wood  and  convenient 
water. 

"  Where  from,  stranger?" 

"The  divide,  and  to  the  bayou  for 
meat ;  and  you  are  from  there,  I  see. 
Any  buffalo  come  in  yet  ?  " 
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*^  Heap,  andseal-fatatthat.  What's 
the  sign  ont  on  the  plfuns  ?" 

(«  War-party  of  Rapahos  passed 
Squirrel  at  sundown  yesterday,  and 
nearly  raised  my  anhnals.  Sign,  too, 
of  more  on  left  fork  of  Boiling 
Spring.  No  bni&do  between  this  and 
Bijou.    Do  you  feel  like  camping?" 

*'  WeB^  we  do.  But  whar's  your 
companyeros  ?" 

"I'm  alone." 

"  Alone  I  Wagh  I  how  do  you  get 
your  animals  along?" 

"  I  go  ahead,  and  they  follow  the 
horse." 

"  Well,  that  beats  all  I  That's  a 
smart-looking  hos  now;  and  runs 
some,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Well,  it  does." 

^^Whar's  them  moles  from?  Thej 
look  like  Califbmy." 

"Mexican  country — away  down 
south." 

"  H—  1  Whar's  yourself  from  ?" 

"  There  away,  too." 

"  What's  beaver  worth  in  Taos  ?" 

"  Dollar." 

"In  Saint  Louiy?" 

(( Same." 

"H— l'  Any  caU  for  buckskin?" 

"  A  heap  1  The  soldiers  in  Santa 
F^  are  hidf  froze  for  leather;  and 
mocassins  fetch  two  doli^o^,  easy." 

"  Wagh  I  How's  trade  on  Arkansa, 
and  what's  doin  to  the  Fort?" 

"  Shians  at  Big  Timber,  and  Bent's 
people  trading  smart.  On  North 
Fork,  Jim  Waters  got  a  hundred  pack 
right  oif,  and  Sioux  making  more." 

"  Whar's  BiU  WiUiams  ?" 

"  Gone  under  they  say :  the  Dig- 
gers took  his  hair." 

"  How's  powder  goin?" 

"  Two  dollars  a  pint." 

"Bacca?" 

"  A  plew  a  plug." 

"  Got  any  about  you?" 

"  Hare  «o." 

"  Give  us  a  chaw ;  and  now  let's 
camp." 

Whilst  unpacking  their  own  ani- 
mals, the  two  tr^pers  could  not 
refrain  from  glancing,  every  now  and 
then,  with  no  little  astonishment,  at 
the  solitary  stranger  they  had  so  un- 
expectedly encountered.  If  truth  be 
told,  his  appearance  not  a  little  per^- 
plexed  them.  His  hunting  frock  of 
buckskin,  shining  with  grease,  and 
fringed  pantaloons,  over  which  the 


well-greased  butcher-knife  had  evi- 
dently been  often  wiped  after  cutting 
his  food,  or  butchering  the  carcaas  of 
deer  and  boffiUo,  were  of  gemine 
mountain  make.  His  ftiee«  deaa 
shaved,  exhibited  in  its  widi-taaned 
and  weather-beaten  oomplexkm,  the 
efEects  of  soch  natural  oosmeCtca  as 
sun  and  wind ;  and  uder  the  moon- 
-tain  hat  of  felt  which  covered  his 
head,  long  uncut  hair  hung  in  Indiaa 
fashion  on  his  shoulders.  AH  this 
would  have  passed  muster,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  most  extraordinaiy 
equipment  of  a  donble-lMttTelled  rifle ; 
whidi,  tdien  it  had  attracted  the  ^es 
of  the  mountaineon,  elicited  no  little 
ast<Mi]shment,  not  to  aay  demon. 
But,  perhaps,  nothing  excited  tiieir 
admiration  so  much  as  the  perfect 
docility  of  the  stranger's  ammals; 
which,  almost  like  dogs,  obeyed  his 
voice  and  call;  and  ubeit  that  one. 
in  a  small  sharp  head  and  pointed 
ears,  expanded  nostrils,  and  eye 
twinklmg  and  malicioiis,  exhibited 
the  personification  of  a  "  Inikiog 
devil,"  vet  tibey  could  not  bat  admire 
the  perfect  ease  which  this  one  even, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  permitted 
herself  to  be  handled. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  and 
unhitching  from  the  horn  of  his  saddle 
the  coil  of  skin  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  seemed  round  the  neck  of 
the  horse,  he  proceeded  to  unsaddle ; 
and  whilst  so  engaged,  the  three 
mules,  two  of  which  were  packed,  one 
with  the  unbutchered  carcaas  €i  a 
deer,  the  other  with  a  puk  of  skins, 
&c.,  followed  leisurely  into  the  epsce 
chosen  for  the  camp,  and,  cropfNng 
the  grass  at  their  ease,  waited  until  a 
whistle  called  them  to  be  unpacked. 

The  horse  was  a  strong  squaxe-bsilt 
bay;  and,  although  the  severitieBof 
a  prolonged  winter,  wiA  scanty  pas- 
ture and  long  and  tiying  travd,  had 
robbed  his  bones  of  fat  and  flesh, 
tucked  up  his  flank,  and  "  ewed"  his 
neck;  still  his  dean  and  well-set 
legs,  oUique  shoulder,  and  withers 
fine  as  a  deer's,  in  spite  of  his  gannt 
half-starved  appearance,  bore  ample 
testimony  as  to  what  he  kad  been ; 
while  his  clear  cheeiftal  eye,  and  the 
hearty  i^ppetite  with  which  he  fell  to 
woik  on  the  coarse  grass  of  the 
bottom,  proved  that  he  had  aone- 
thing  in  him  atill,  andwaagMoe  as 
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ever.  His  tail,  ate  by  the  mules  in 
days  of  strait,  attracted  the  obser- 
vant mountaineers. 

'^  Hard  doins  when  it  come  to  that,'* 
remarked  La  Bont^. 

Between  the  horse  and  two  of  the 
mnles  a  mutual  and  great  affection 
appeared  to  subsist,  which  was  no 
more  than  natural,  when  their  master 
observed  to  his  companions  that  they 
had  travelled  together  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles. 

One  of  these  mules  was  a  short, 
tbick-set,  stumpy  animal,  with  an 
enormous  head  surmounted  by  pro- 
portionable ears,  and  a  pair  of  un- 
usually large  eyes,  beaming  the  most 
perfect  good  temper  and  docility 
(most  uncommon  qualities  in  a  mule.) 
Her  neck  was  thick,  and  rendered 
more  so  in  appearance  by  reason  of 
her  mane  not  being  roadied,  (or  in 
English,  hogged,)  which  privilege 
she  alone  enjoyed  of  the  trio;  and 
her  short,  strong  legs,  ending  in  small, 
round,  cat-like  hoofs,  were  feathered 
with  profusion  of  dark  brown  hair. 

As  she  stood  stock-still,  while  the 
stranger  removed  the  awkwardly 
packed  deer  from  her  back,  she 
flapped  backward  and  forward  her 
huge  ears,  occasionally  turning  her 
head,  and  laying  her  cold  nose  against 
her  master's  cheek.  When  the  pack 
was  removed,  he  advanced  to  her 
head,  and,  resting  it  on  his  shoulder, 
rubbed  her  broad  and  grizzled  cheeks 
with  both  his  hands  for  several  minutes, 
the  old  mule  laying  her  ears,  like  a 
rabbit,  back  upon  her  neck,  and  with 
half-closed  eyes  enjoyed  mightily  the 
manipulation.  Then,  giving  her  a 
smack  upon  the  haunch,  and  a 
*'  hep-a"  well-known  to  mule  kind, 
the  old  favourite  threw  up  her  heels 
and  cantered  off  to  the  horse,  who 
was  busily  cropping  the  buffalo  grass 
on  the  bluff  above  the  stream. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
one  just  described  and  the  next  which 
came  up  to  be  divested  of  her  pack. 
She,  a  tall  beautifully  shaped  Mexican 
mule,  of  a  light  mouse  colour,  with  a 
head  like  a  deer's,  and  long  springy 
legs,  trotted  up  obedient  to  the  call, 
but  with  ears  bent  back  and  curled  up 
nose,  and  tail  compressed  between  her 


legs.  As  her  pack  was  being  removed, 
she  groaned  and  whined  like  a  dog,  as 
a  thong  or  loosened  strap  touched  her 
ticklish  body,  lifting  her  hind-quarters 
in  a  succession  of  jumps  or  prepara- 
tory kicks,  and  looking  wicked  as  a 
panther.  When  nothing  but  the  fore 
pack-saddle  remained,  she  had  worked 
herself  into  the  last  stage ;  and  as  the 
stranger  cast  loose  the  girth  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  was  about  to  lift  the  saddle 
and  draw  the  crupper  from  the  tail, 
she  drew  her  hind  legs  under  her, 
more  tightly  compressed  her  tail,  and 
almost  shrieked  with  rage. 

^^  Stand  dear,"  he  roared,  (knowing 
what  was  coming,)  and  raised  the 
saddle,  when  out  went  her  hind  legs, 
up  went  the  pack  into  the  air,  and, 
with  it  dangling  at  her  heels,  away  i^e 
tore,  kicking  the  offending  saddle  as 
she  ran.  Her  master,  however,  took 
this  as  matter  of  course,  followed  her 
and  brought  back  the  saddle,  which 
he  piled  on  the  others  to  windward  of 
the  fire  one  of  the  trappers  was  kind- 
ling. Fire-making  is  a  simple  process 
with  the  mountaineers.  Their  bullet- 
pouches  always  contain  a  flint  and 
steel,  and  sundry  pieces  of  "punk"* 
or  tinder;  and  pulling  a  handful  of 
dry  grass,  which  they  screw  into  a 
nest,  they  place  the  lighted  punk  in 
this,  and,  closing  the  grass  over  it, 
wave  it  in  the  air,  when  it  soon 
ignites,  and  readily  kindles  the  dry 
sticks  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
fire. 

The  tit-bits  of  the  deer  the  stranger 
had  brought  in  were  soon  roasting 
over  the  fire ;  whilst,  as  soon  as  the 
burning  logs  had  deposited  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ashes,  a  hole  was  raked  in 
them,  and  the  head  of  the  deer,  skin, 
hair,  and  all,  placed  in  this  primitive 
oven,  and  carefully  covered  with  the 
hot  ashes. 

A  "heap"  of  "fat  meat"  in  per- 
spective, our  mountaineers  enjoyed 
their  ante-prandial  pipes,  recounting 
the  news  of  the  respective  regions 
whence  they  came;  and  so  weU  did 
they  like  each  other's  company,  so 
sweet  the  "honey-dew"  tobacco  of 
which  the  strange  hunter  had  good 
store,  so  plentiful  the  game  about  the 
creek,  and  so  abundant  the  pasture 
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for  their  winter-starved  animals,  that 
before  the  carcass  of  the  ^*  two-jear*' 
back  had  been  more  than  fonr-fifths 
consnmed ;  and,  although  rib  after  rib 
had  been  picked  and  chacked  over 
their  shoulders  to  the  wolves,  and  one 
fore  leg  and  the  ''  bit"  of  all,  the  head, 
stiU  cooked  before  them,  the  three  had 
come  to  the  resolution  to  join  company 
and  hunt  in  their  present  locality  for 
a  few  days  at  least, — ^the  owner  of  the 
*'  two-shoot "  gun  volunteering  to  fill 
their  horns  with  powder,  and  find 
tobacco  for  their  pipes. 

Here,  on  plenty  of  meat,  of  venison, 
bear,  and  antelope,  they  merrily  luxu- 
riated; returning  after  their  daily  hunts 
to  the  brightly  burning  camp-fire, 
where  one  ^ways  remained  to  guard 
the  animals,  and  unloading  their  packs 
01  meat, — all  choicest  portions,  ate  late 
into  the  night,  and,  smoking,  wiled 
away  the  time  in  narrating  scenes  in 
their  hard-spent  lives,  and  fighting 
their  battles  o'er  again. 

The  younger  of  the  trappers,  he 
who  has  figured  under  the  name  of  La 
Bont^,  in  scraps  and  patches  from  his 
history,  had  excited  no  Uttle  curiosity 
in  the  stranger's  mind  to  learn  the  nps 
and  downs  of  his  career ;  and  one 
night,  when  th^  assembled  earlier 
than  usual  at  the  fire,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  modest  trapper  to  ^^  unpack"  some 
passages  in  his  wild  adventurous  life. 

^*  Maybe,"  commenced  the  moun- 
taineer, ^*  you  both  remember  when 
old  Ashley  went  out  with  the  biggest 
kind  of  band  to  trap  the  Columbia, 
and  head-waters  of  Missonra  and 
Yellow  Stone.  Well,  that  was  the 
time  this  niggnr  first  felt  like  taking 
to  the  mountains." 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1825;  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well,  to  render  La  Bont^'s  moun- 
tain language  intelligible,  to  translate 
it  at  once  to  tolerable  English,  and 
tcU  in  the  third  person,  but  from  his 
lips,  the  Bcrapea  which  him  befell  in  a 
sojourn  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  Far  West,  and  the  causes  which 
impelled  him  to  quit  the  comfort  and 
civilisation  of  his  home,  and  seek  the 
perilous  but  engaging  life  of  a  trapper 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

La  Bonte  was  raised  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  not^ar  from  Memphis,  on 
the  left  baxik  of  that  huge  and  snag- 
filled  river.    His  father  was  a  Saint 


Louis  Frenchman,  his  mother  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee.  When  a  boy,  our 
trapper  was  **  some,"  he  said,  with  the 
rifle,  and  always  had  a  hankering  for 
the  west ;  particularly  when,  on  ac- 
companying his  father  to  Samt  Loois 
every  spring,  he  saw  the  different 
bands  of  traders  and  banters  start 
upon  their  annual  expeditkms  to  the 
mountains ;  and  envied  the  indepen- 
dent, imouckaU  trappers,  as,  in  all  the 
glory  of  beads  and  backskin,  they 
shouldered  their  rifles  at  Jake  Haw- 
kin's  door,  (the  rifle-maker  of  St 
Louis,)  and  bade  adiea  to  the  cans 
and  trammels  of  civilised  life. 

However,  like  a  thoaglitless  beaver* 
kitten,  he  put  his  foot  into  a  trap  one 
fine  day,  set  by  Mary  Brand,  anagh- 
bottr's  daughter,  and  esteemed  ^*  some 
pnnkins,"  or  in  other  words  toasted 
as  the  beauty  of  Memphis  Coimty, 
by  the  susceptible  MiasissipiMaiis. 
From  that  moment  he  was  ^gone 
beaver;"  '^  be  felt  queer,**  he  said,  ^^all 
over,  l^e  a  buflalo  shot  in  the  lights ; 
he  had  no  relish  for  mosh  and  mo- 
lasses; homminy  and  johnny  cakes 
failed  to  excite  his  appetite.  Deer 
and  tarkeys  ran  by  him  onacathed ; 
he  didn't  know,  he  said,  whether  bis 
rifle  had  hind-sights  or  not.  He  felt 
bad,  that  was  a  fact ;  bat  what  ailed 
him  he  didn't  know." 

Mary  Brand — ^Maiy  Brand — Mary 
Brand  1  the  old  Dnteh  dock  ticked 
it.  Mary  Brand!  his  head  throbbed 
it  when  he  lay  down  to  sleq).  Mary 
Brand  1  his  rifle-lock  spoke  it  plainly 
when  he  cocked  it,  to  raise  a  shaking 
sight  at  a  deer.  Mary  Brand,  Mary 
Brand!  the  whip-poor-will  sang  it, 
instead  of  her  own  well-known  note ; 
the  bull-frogs  croaked  it  in  the  swamp, 
and  mosquitos  droned  it  in  his  ear  as 
he  toraed  about  his  bed  at  night, 
wakefcd^  and  striving  to  think  what 
idled  him. 

Who  could  that  strapping  yoimg 
fellow,  who  passed  the  door  Jast  now, 
be  going  to  see?  Maiy  Brand:  Maiy 
Brand.  And  who  can  Big  Pete  Her- 
ring be  dressing  that  alver  fox-skin 
socarefullvfor?  For  whom  bat  Mary 
Brand  ?  And  who  is  it  that  jokes,  and 
laughs,  and  dances  with  all  the  ^  boys* 
but  him ;  and  why? 

Who  but  Mary  Brand:  and  be- 
cause the  love-sick  booby  careAiIly 
avoids  her. 
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LOMBABDT  AND  THE  ITALIAN  WAR.      . 


To  what  is  the  difference  of  na- 
tional character  dae  ?  Is  it  to  climate? 
Is  the  Negro  a  barbarian  by  a  law  of 
nature?  Do  his  fiery  sonshine  and 
his  Inxarlant  soil,  his  magnificent 
forest  shades,  or  his  mighty  rivers, 
hiding  their  heads  in  inaccessible  soli- 
tudes, and  winding  for  thousands  of 
miles  through  fields  of  the  plantain 
and  the  sugar-cane,  condemn  him  to 
perpetual  inferiority  of  intellect  ?  Was 
thebrilliancy  of  the  ancient  Greek  only 
an  emanation  from  the  land  of  bright 
skies  and  balmy  airs? — was  it  the  spirit 
of  the  sounding  cataracts,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  the  vine- covered  hills  ?  Was 
the  northern  tempest  the  creator  of  the 
northern  character?  and  the  perpe- 
tual dash  of  the  ocean  on  the  Scandi- 
navian shore,  or  the  roar  of  the  thun- 
der and  the  sweep  of  the  whirlwind 
over  the  Tartar  steppe,  the  training 
of  the  tribes  which  burst  in  upon  the 
iron  frontier  of  the  Great  Empire,  and 
left  it  clay  ? 

The  controversy  has  never  yet  been 
settled.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mightier  impression  is  due  to  the  ope- 
ration of  man  on  the  mind  of  man. 
To  our  idea,  *^  the  globe,  with  all  that 
it  inherits,"  is  but  a  vast  school- room, 
with  its  scholars.  The  nations  may 
enter  with  different  propensities  and 
capacities,  but  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
cipline is,  to  train  all  in  the  use  of 
their  original  powers,  to  modify  the 
rougher  faculties,  to  invigorate  the 
weiULcr;  and  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
moter period  of  the  world  and  its 
completion,  to  educate  a  universal 
mind  for  the  duties  of  a  universal 
family. 

What  education  is  to  the  indivi- 
dual, institutions  are  to  the  nation. 
Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  Roman 
was  the  conqueror,  the  legislator,  the 
man  of  stem  determination,  and  the 
example  of  patriot  virtue  ?  Why  was 
he  the  man  of  an  ^ambition  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  nothing  narrower  than 
the  supremacy  of  the  globe— the  defier 
of  the  desert,  the  master  of  the  ocean, 
the  ruler  of  all  the  diadems  of  all 
mankind? 

Yet  what  is  the  contrast  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  successors,— millions  living 
under  the  same  sky,  with  the  same 
landscape  of  hill  and  dale  before  them 
—even  with  the  bold  recollections  of 
their  ancestry  to  inspire  them,  and 
with  frames  as  athletic  and  intellects 
as  vivid  as  those  of  the  days  when 
every  nation  brought  tribute  to  the 
feet  of  the  Caesars  ?  Why  is  it  that 
the  man  of  Thermopylae  and  Plataea 
has  now  no  representative  but  the 
"'  cunning  Greek,"  and  the  land,  once 
covered  with  trophies,  is  now  only 
the  soil  of  the  trafficker  and  the  tomb  ? 
Why  has  even  our  own  island,  so 
memorable  and  so  admirable,  exhi- 
bited a  contrast  to  the  early  terrors 
and  capricious  bravery  of  the  Briton 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  ?  For  the 
charioteers  and  spearmen  who  fought 
Caesar  on  the  shore  were  chiefly 
foreigners  from  Gaul  and  Germany, 
defending  their  own  beeves  and  mer- 
chandise, while  the  natives  fled  into 
the  forest,  and  submitted,  wherever 
they  were  pursued.  Why  was  Russia, 
for  a  thousand  years,  the  constant 
prey  of  the  "  riders  of  the  wilderness," 
who  now  offer  so  feeble  a  resistance 
to  her  firm  sovereignty?  Or,  to  come 
to  the  immediate  instance,  why  have 
the  fiercest  tribe  of  Scandinavia,  per- 
haps the  most  warlike  of  mankind  in 
their  day,  sunk  into  the  feeble  flexi- 
bility of  the  Italian,  in  whom  resist- 
ance is  scarcely  more  than  the  work 
of  exasperation,  and  the  boldest  hos* 
tilities  probably  deserve  no  more  than 
the  name  of  a  paroxysm  ? 

The  name  of  the  Lombards  was. 
famous  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
camp  of  Attila  had  collected  the  chief- 
tains of  the  barbarian  tribes  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  his 
death  had  left  them  to  divide  the  vast 
inheritance  which  had  been  won  in 
the  briefest  period,  and  by  the  most 
remorseless  slaughter,  in  the  memoiy 
of  the  world..  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania were  seized  by  the  roving 
warriors  of  the  Gepidae.  The  fears 
or  the  policy  of  Justinian  contracted 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  and 
whether  despising  the  power,  or  re- 
lying on  the  indolence,  of  the  barba- 
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rians,  he  stripped  the  sonthem  bank 
of  its  garrisons,  for  the  defence  of 
Italy.  The  Gepjdas  were  instantly  in 
arms,  the  river  was  crossed  in  con- 
tempt or  defiance  of  the  imperial  re- 
venge ;  and  this  daring  act  was  not 
less  daringly  followed  by  a  message 
to  Constantinople,  that  ^^  as  the  em- 
peror possessed  territories  more  than 
he  knew  how  to  govern,  or  conld  de- 
sire to  retain,  his  faithfnl  allies  merely 
anticipated  his  bonnty  in  taking  their 
^are.*'  The  emperor  suffered  the 
insult  in  silenoe,  bnt  resolved  on  re- 
venge. With  the  artificial  policy 
which  always  increases  the  evils  of 
an  unprepared  government,  he  invited 
a  new  race  of  barbarians  to  act  as  the 
antagonists  of  tJie  invader. 

In  the  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  about  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  tribe  had  settled,  of  a 
singularly  savage  aspect,  and,  by  the 
exaggerations  of  national  terror,  de- 
scribed as  having  the  ^'  heads  of  dogs," 
as  lapping  the  blood  of  the  slain  in 
battle,  and  exhibiting  at  onoe  the 
ferocity  of  the  animal  and  the  daring 
of  the  man.  On  the  summons  of 
Justinian,  they  instaatiy  piacked  up 
their  spears  and  standards  from  the 
graves  of  the  Heruli,  whom  they  had 
slavgfatered  in  Poland,  crossed  the 
Danube  with  the  whole  force  of  their 
warriors^  and  finally,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  extinguished  the  <xepidse 
in  a  battle  in  whidi  forty  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  slain  round  their 
king.  The  oonqneror,  with  charac- 
teristic savageness,  made  a  diinking- 
cap  of  the  skull  of  the  fallen  monarch, 
and  in  it  pledged  his  chieftains  to  their 
future  fame. 

This  victory  at  last  had  taught  the 
imperial  ooart  the  hazards  of  its 
policy ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and 
Italy  lay  open  to  a  race  whose  strange 
aspect,  &R>city  of  hi^it,  and  invin- 
cibleeonrage,had  already  wnmght  the 
Italians  to  the  highest  pitdi  of  terror. 

Among  the  effeminacies  of  Italy, 
the  cfaissic  anangement  ai  the  hair 
and  beard  seem  to  have  held «  fore- 
most place.  But,  in  their  new  in- 
vaders, the  nation  saw  a  host  of  ath- 
letic warrioflTB,  indifferent  to  every 
thing  Imt  «nns,  wearing  their  locks 
wild  48  nature  had  macto  them,  and 
with  visages  and  mannero  whic^  al- 
most justified  the  ipepnlar  report,  that 
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they  had  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  lap- 
ped up  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 
f^om  this  length  and  looseness  of 
hair  they  had  their  name.  Savage  as 
they  were,  they  exhibited  someliiing 
of  that  ^irit  which  from  time  to  lime 
tinges  bwbarism  with  romance.  Al- 
boin,  the  prince  of  Che  LoBgohvds, 
young,  handsome,  and  a  hen»,reBohped 
to  possess  at  (mce  the  two  great  ob- 
jects of  the  passions,  love  and  (^ory. 
To  accomplish  the  first,  he  aeiad  on 
Rosamunda,  the  beantifai  daughter  of 
the  fallen  monarch ;  and  for  the  second 
he  made  a  royal  banqoet,  and,  oovcr- 
ing  the  tables  with  the  frnhs  and 
wines  of  Italy,  demanded  of  his  chief- 
tains wiietiier  the  land  which  prodnoed 
audi  tMags  was  not  worth  their 
swords?  We  may  justly  eoQoeive  that 
he  was  answered  with  aorlamarion. 
Their  trumpets  were  heard  tkroagfa 
every  tribe  of  the  North,  and  the  md- 
titnde  were  instwdy  in  anna  nadcr  a 
leader  whose  name  was  a  pledge  of 
possession.  His  vangnard  sealed  the 
Julian  Alps.  All  the  foving  war- 
riors of  Gaal  and  Germany,  with  a 
column  of  twenty  thousand  Sbxok, 
instantly  joined  the  Lombnid  banner. 
Italy,  exhanst^^  by  along  continuance 
of  disease  and  famlae»and  now  aocv- 
tomed  to  yield,  had  lain  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  invader,  and  AJboin,  with 
his  sword  in  the  sheath,  marched 
through  a  fogitive  population,  and 
fiaisiiedhis  Uoodlen  trinnph  within 
the  impregnable  ramparts  and  patri- 
cian paiaoes  of  Yerona.  From  the 
T^Butine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Bavensa 
and  Rome,  all  was  the  easy  prim  of 
Lombard  victory. 

It  is  singular  to  hear,  at  the  iBfeerval 
of  more  &an  a  thoosand  yeaare,  the 
same  names  of  the  cities  which  then 
became  the  possession  of  tbemvaders, 
and  to  see  the  warlike  moiumjiia 
of  the  present  hoar  ftUoiring  the 
track  of  the  wnriors  of  the  sixth  cm- 
tuiy.  ABx)in  cOBq[nered  Milan  by 
fear,  and  Pavia  \fj  fiunhw ;  hnt  the 
bold  barbarian  diadained  to  reside  m 
acity,  however  splendid,  wUeh  had 
yielded  without  a  battle,  and  ke  fixed 
the  Lombard  tfarone  in  Pavia,  which 
had  earned  his  leqpeet  i^  a  aiege  of 
liueeyesiv. 

It  K  a  starikmg  Dhistraiien  of  the 
superiority  of  institutions  todmafe, 
that  lfaeLoBihmd,«fven  in  to^,coa- 
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tiniied  the  same  bold,  reettoae,  and 
reaistleas  nuin  of  iron,  which  he  had 
been  in  the  barren  plains  of  Proasia, 
or  on  the  stormy  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
With  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  to 
soften  him,  and  even  with  all  the  fer- 
vours of  an  Italian  sun  to  subdue  him 
into  indolence,  he  was  still  the  war- 
rior, the  huiter,  and  the  falconer. 
Leaving  tillage  to  the  degraded  caste 
of  the  Italian,  he  trained  horses  for 
war  and  the  ehase,  in  the  £unous 
pastures  bordering  the  Adriatic.  He 
aest  to  his  native  Scandinavia  £or  the 
most  powerful  falcons ;  he  trained 
the  hound,  that  could  tear  down  alike 
the  stag  and  the  wolf  ;•  and  prepared 
himaelf  hourly  by  the  chase  through 
the  forests,  whid^  were  now  rapi^y 
<soveniig  the  depopulated  plains  of 
Italy,  for  the  hardships  and  enter- 
prises of  actual  war.  The  favourite 
distinctions  (^  the  Lombard  noUe 
were  the  hawk  on  the  wrist  and  the 
falchion  by  the  aide. 

We  now  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
tnsihseqttsnt  periods. 

Fnon  the  tenth  century,  wlien  Ga:- 
maiiy  assumed  the  form  of  a  settled 
atiU;e,  its  connexion  with  Italy  was 
always  exhibited  in  the  shfi^  of 
mastery.  The  modem  Italian  char- 
acter is  evidently  not  made  f<»r  emi- 
nence in  war.  The  hardships  of 
GeroMS  life,  contrasted  with  the  easy 
indol^ce  of  Italy,  have  always  given 
the  Nortiiem  plon^lunan  the  supe- 
riority over  the  vine-dresser  of  ihe 
South;  and  from  the  time  when 
Cbari^agne  first  moved  his  m«i  of 
mail  over  the  Alps,  Italy  has  been  a 
fair  and  feeble  prize  for  G&auKa 
vigour  and  German  intrepidity. 

On  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charienagae,  Italy  natu- 
rally followed  the  fate  of  all  fwsal 
kingdoms.  At  the  close  «f  the  ninth 
century  its  provinces  had  been  made 
a  eosimon  field  of  battle  to  the  mul- 
titode  of  dikes,  eonats,  and  captains 
of  banditti,  who  suddenly  started  into 
a  iMief  teleMty  as  spoiieiu  of  the 
great  jGrermaa  empire.  A  terrible 
period  of  aimoBt  a  oentoiy  of  intes- 
tine war  followed,  whidi  covered  the 
land  wfi&  oorpses,  and  made  Northern 
Italy  but  ane  capacious  scene  of  Idood 
and  desotadon.  At  length,  a  Gennan 
con(|tteror,  Otho  of  fiaxony,  ibrtu- 
Aately  eame,  Ma  of  old,  crnahfid  all 


rivalry,  drove  the  peasanhy  from  the 
fieldf  commanded  the  nobles  to  do 
him  homage,  and  by  the  combined 
(operation  of  ihe  sceptre  and  the 
sword,  partially  compelled  his  fierce 
feudatories  to  learn  the  arts  of  peace. 
Still,  perhaps,  there  was  not  upon  the 
earth  a  more  disturbed  district  than 
Lombardy.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
it  had  grown  opulent,  notwithstand- 
ing its  spoilers.  The  native  talent  of 
the  Italiaa,  his  commercial  connexion 
with  E^ypt  and  the  East,  and  his 
literary  mtercourse  with  the  fugitives 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  eager* 
ness  of  the  Western  nations,  even 
at  that  eariy  period,  to  obtain  the 
produce  of  Italian  looms  and  pencils, 
gave  the  nation  wealth,  and  with  it 
constitniioQal  power.  This  power 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  small 
conunonwealths,  which,  though  fre- 
quentiy  at  war  with  each  other,  often 
exhibited  a  lustre  and  spirit  worthy 
of  the  vivid  days  of  antique  Italy. 

The  foudal  system,  the  natural 
I»roduet  of  barbarian  vict(»y,  by 
which  the  land  had  been  divided 
among  the  eonquenw,  was  strongly 
oppofled  by  the  oomuaereial  cities; 
luid  the  most  soccessfol  of  all  resist- 
anoe,  iJiat  of  popular  interests,  rapidly 
broke  down  the  systeuL  The  first 
struggle  was  by  the  class  of  the  infe- 
rior noises  against  the  great  proprie* 
tors.  The  dose  of  the  eleventh 
century  fosad  the  principle  of  resist- 
tance  advandng,  and  the  populace 
now  mingled  in  the  coolest. 

The  (Msaension  was  inereased  by  the 
papal  violences  agamst  the  ni3rried 
clergy  In  the  middle  of  the  century. 
This  dispute  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  impoitaal  changes  in  the  Eomlsh 
discipline,  and  one  of  the  loi^gest  con- 
tOBts  between  the  Pope  and  the  people. 
TheChwch  of  Ililaa,datingit8  liturgy 
fr<HDi  the  times  of  the  memorable 
Biabop  Ambrose,  had  continued  al- 
most wholly  fadependent  of  the  dis- 
dpline  and  the  authority  of  Bome. 
By  its  especial  rule,  the  pnest  who  was 
married  befiare  his  ordiaaition  retained 
his  wife ;  but,  if  umnaivied,  he  was 
not  safferedito  many  afiberwards.  This 
unfontunate  e(»apromise  with  super- 
.atitiOB  naturally  produced  the  loss  of 
the  origmal  right.  The  Jewiah  priest- 
hood had  b^  married  under  the 
dhfeet  sanction  of  a  code  ccmfessedly 
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divine.  Peter,  and  apparently  others 
of  the  apostles,  were  married ;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  anj  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  oar  Lord  against 
this  most  essential  of  all  relationships. 
St  PanPs  wish  ^^  that  the  disciples 
should  remun  nnmarried"  in  the  time 
of  a  threatened  persecution,  was  evi- 
dently limited  to  the  persecution ;  and 
instead  of  denying  the  common  right 
of  the  Christian  clergy  to  marry,  he 
expressly  insists  on  his  personal  rt^ht 
to  marry  if  he  should  so  please,  as 
well  as  any  other  of  the  brethren. 
The  recommendation  not  to  many  at 
the  time  was  also  addressed  not  to  the 
peculiar  teachers  of  Christianity,  but 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Christians — 
a  generalisation  which  of  itself  shows 
that  it  was  merely  for  the  period ;  as 
it  must  be  wholly  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gospel  desired  the  final 
extinction  of  marriage  among  all  man' 
kind. 

The  contest  continued  with  great 
violence  until  the  accession  of  the 
well-known  Gregory  Vn.,  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  while  they 
were  sustained  by  their  archbishop, 
dexterouslv  dismantled  the  See,  by 
annexing  its  suffragans  gradually  to 
Home.  The  power  of  the  archbishops 
of  Milan  thus  sank,  until  they  conde- 
scended to  receive  investiture  from  the 
Bishop  of  Home.  The  See  lost  its 
independence ;  and  the  law  of  celibacy 
— one  of  the  most  cormpting  to  the 
morals  of  the  priesthood,  but  one  of 
the  most  effective  to  establish  the 
domination  of  the  papacy  throughout 
Europe — became  the  law  of  Christ- 
endom. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
is  an  unhappy  record  for  the  advo- 
cates of  republicanism.  It  was  a 
history  of  perpetual  feuds  among  the 
higher  ranks,  and  perpetual  misery 
among  the  people.  The  medisevid 
annals  of  Italy,  with  all  their  activity 
and  lustre,  might  be  wisely  exchanged 
by  any  nation  on  earth  for  the  quiet 
obscurity  of  a  German  marsh,  or  the 
remote  safety  of  an  island  in  the  heart 
of  the  ocean.  The  only  palliation 
was  in  the  stimulus  which  all  republics 
give  to  human  energy,  by  relaxing  all 
impediments  to  the  exertion  of  the 
individual.  But  this  good  is  strangely 
counteracted  by  the  habituid  uncer- 


tainty of  republics.    No  man*8  fortime 
can  be  safe  while  it  remainfl  imder  a 
popular  government.     A  decree  of 
the  party  in  power  may  strip  him  of 
his  property  in  a  day.    The  general 
object  of  the  rule  of  the  rabble  is  the 
seizure  of  property,  and  the  man  of 
wealth  to-day  may  be  the  beggar  to- 
morrow. The  most  despotic  monarchy 
seldom  preyson  the  individoal,  and  still 
seldomer  takes  him  by  surprise.    For 
the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
Lombardy  was  one  of  the  meet  un- 
fortunate countries  in  the  worid,  from 
its  republican  propensities.  Factums, 
of  every  degree  of  tyranny  and  vice, 
tore  it  asunder.    The  names  of  the 
Torriani,  the  Visconti,  and  the  Sfone, 
are  seen  successively  floating  on  the 
tide  of  blood  and  misery  whidi  co- 
vered this  noblest  of  the  ItaUan  pro- 
vinces ;  and  each  faction,  at  its  amk- 
ing,  left  little  more  than  anew  evidence 
of  the  guilt  of  profligate  governments, 
each  exceeding  the  other  in  profesakms 
of  public  virtue.    A  single  vigorous 
sceptre— a  settled  constitntion,  how- 
ever stem — a  d^asty  even  of  despots, 
which  had  the  simple  merit  of  stabifi^, 
would  have  rescued  Lombardy  firom  a 
condition  sciut^y  to  be  mvied  by  a 
galley-slave.    The  historians  of  Italy 
recur  to  this  period  in  words  of  bcorm. 
The  romancers  find  in  it  an  exhasst- 
less  fhnd  of  their  darkest  scenes.  The 
poets  revert  to  it  for  their  deepest- 
coloured  images  of  national  destonc- 
tlon.    What  must  be  the  conation 
of  a  country,  when  a  militaiT  deqM>t- 
Ism,    and   that   too   the   iespdbem 
of  a  foreign  power,  was  a  desirable 
change? 

In  the  middle  of  the  nxteenth  cen- 
tury this  change  occurred,  in  the 
transfer  of  Lombardy  to  Cbaries  T. 
Aft^  a  century  and  a  hatf  of  snbjeetiott 
to*  the  Spanish  dynasty,  it  again 
passed,  by  the  failure  of  the  line,  into 
the  hands  of  Austria.  But  at  length, 
under  the  well-intentioned  govern- 
ment of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
property  became  secure,  thefactkms 
were  suppressed  by  the  strong  hand  of 
authori^,  commerce  Mt  new  confi- 
dence, and  the  natural  advantages  of 
climate,  soil,  and  talentsuddenlynused 
the  country  into  a  new  and  vlgoitms 
prosperity ;  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, its  population  rose  from  lees  than 
a  million  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
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quarter ;  and  the  prodace  of  the  soil 
not  only  fed  its  popalation,  but  was 
largely  exported. 

The  French  Revolotion  of  1789, 
"Which  startled  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  shook  Itfdy  to  its  centre.  The 
religion  of  Home,  while  it  fills  the  eye 
with  ceremonies,  and  the  ear  with 
dogmas,  makes  but  little  impression 
on  the  heart,  and  none  on  the  under- 
standing. The  boundless  profligacy 
of  Italian  manners  had  long  corrupted 
public  life.  The  opera  and  the  billiard- 
table  were  the  only  resources  of  an 
overgrown  nobility,  pauperised  by 
their  numbers,  and  despised  for  their 
pauperism.  The  facility  of  dispensing 
with  oaths,. in  a  religion  which  gives 
absolution  for  every  crime,  and  repeats 
it  on  every  repetition  of  the  crime, 
practically  extinguishes  all  sense  of 
allegiance;  and,  at  the  first  oJQfer  of 
what  the  French  pronounced  liberty, 
every  province  was  ready  to  rush  into 
republicanism. 

The  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  in 
1796  and  1797,  incomparably  con- 
ducted by  the  genius  of  the  French 
general,  and  wretchedly  mismanaged 
by  the  inveterate  somnolency  of  the 
councils  of  Austria,  gave  a  new  stimu- 
lus to  the  frenzy  of  revolution.  Lom- 
bardy,  already  resolved  on  self-gov- 
ernment, was  constituted  a  republic 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797 
— ^Austria  receiving  Venice  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Bel- 
gium. The  Venetian  outcry  against 
this  compact  was  bitter,  but  it  was 
helpless.  Napoleon  had  the  sword 
which  settled  tdl  diplomatic  difficulties ; 
and  she  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in 
her  release  from  the  perpetual  robbery 
of  her  republican  masters.  The  coro- 
nation ^of  Napoleon  in  1801,  followed 
by  the  memorable  Austrian  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  fatal  fight  of 
Austerlitz,  again  changed  the  destinies 
of  the  north  of  Italy.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  Venice  and  Lombardy 
were  united  under  France,  and  Na- 
poleon assumed  the  crown  of  Cbarle* 
magne,  as  King  of  Italy  I 

On  the  exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba, 
the  Austrian  Emperor  again  became 
master  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice, 
combined  under  the  name  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Veneto  kingdom,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown — ^the 
whole  being  divided  into  nine  Lombard 


provinces,  and  eight  Venetian ;  and  the 
population  of  the  entire,  by  the  census 
of  1833,  bemg  somewhat  more  than 
four  millions  and  a  half. 

It  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  the  national  govern- 
ment; but  it  was  of  a  much  more  po- 
pular order  than  might  be  conceived 
from  the  formalities  of  Austria.  Each 
of  the  gjeat  provinces — Lombardy 
and  Venice — had  a  species  of  admini- 
strative council,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  the  minor  provinces,  each  re- 
turning two,  the  one  a  noble  and  the 
other  a  plebeian,  with  a  deputy  from 
each  of  the  royal  towns,  the  whole 
being  elected  for  six  ^ears.  Those 
bodies,  though  not  entitled  to  make 
laws,  had  yet  important  functions. 
They  settled  the  proportion  of  the 
taxes,  [Superintended  the  disburse- 
ments for  roads,  and  had  the  especial 
care  of  the  charitable  establishments. 
Nor  were  these  all.  In  every  chief 
town  there  was  a  local  administration, 
especially  superintending  the  finance 
of  their  respective  districts ;  and  the 
general  taxation  seemed  to  have  been 
light,  and  but  little  felt,  and  scarcely 
complained  of. 

Burke,  in  one  of  his  prophetic  anti- 
cipations, pronounced  that  the  first 
ruin  of  Europe  would  be  in  its  finance, 
and  that  every  kingdom  was,  even  in 
his  day,  wading  into  a  boundless 
ocean  of  debt.  Austria,  of  course,  had 
felt  its  share ;  and  after  the  desperate 
wars  of  1805  and  1809,  nothing  la 
more  wonderful  in  the  histoiy  of 
finance,  or  more  honourable  to  the 
great  statesman  who  for  forty  years 
presided  over  her  fate,  than  that  she 
should  have  escaped  bankruptcy. 

But  her  liberality  to  her  Italian 
provinces  never  failed.  Some  of  the 
details,  which  have  already  reached 
the  public,  give  an  extraordinary 
conception  of  the  almost  prodigality 
with  which  Austria  has  lavished  her 
means  upon  the  bridges,  roads,  and 
general  public  communications  of 
Lombardy. 

We  give  those  items  in  francs. 

Five  millions  spent  in  repairing  and 
constructing  dikes  in  the  Mantuan 
province. 

Four  millions  in  completing  the 
canal  of  the  Naviglio. 

A  million  and  a  half  for  roads  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Bergamesqne. 
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A  million  and  a  half  for  the  great 
commercial  road  of  the  Splngen« 

Two  miUions  and  a  half  for  the  road 
over  the  Hiffer  Jock. 

Three  milUons  for  continniog  it 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  Como. 

Three  millions  and  a  qnuter  for 
completing  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

A  miUion  for  improvements  in  the 
city. 

Half  a  million  for  the  fine  bridge 
over  theTicino. 

Twenty-four  millions  for  cross- 
roads, between  1814  and  1881,  be- 
sides miscellaneous  expenditure ; — ^the 
whole  being  not  less  than  sixty-six 
millions  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding 
1884,  in  the  mere  matter  of  keeping 
np  the  means  of  intercourse  in  a 
country  where,  half  a  centniy  ago,  the 
cross-roads  were  little  more  than 
goat-tracks ;  besides  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
on  the  repair  of  the  roads  since.  And 
this  munificent  liberality  was  expend- 
ed in  Lombardy  alone.  The  expen- 
diture in  Venice  in  the  latter  period  of 
its  i)Ossession  has  been  nearly  equal. 
The  first  French  conquest  had  given 
it  the  name  of  a  constitution,  andt 
nothing  else.  The  famous  republic 
was  plundered  to  the  last  coin.  On  its 
second  seizure  its  treasury  was  again 
emptied  by  its  French  emancipators ; 
and  when  it  was  restored  to  Austria 
in  1814,  its  population  presented  a 
pauper  Ust  of  fifty-four  thousand  in- 
dividnals.  Its  commerce  was  in  a 
state  of  ruin ;  its  palaces  and  public 
buildings  were  in  a  state  of  decay ; 
its  charitable  establishments  were 
without  funds ;  and  a  few  years  more 
must  have  filled  its  canals  with  the 
wrecks  of  its  houses.  Withm  the 
next  twenty  years  the  reparations  cost 
the  Austrian  treasury  not  less  than 
fifty-three  millions  of  francs  !  Thus 
Venice  rose  from  a  condition  which 
all  our  travellers,  immediately  af- 
ter the  peace  of  1815,  pronounced 
to  be  irreparable  ruin,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
Italy. 

But  the  Austrian  government  had 
not  been  contented  with  a  mere  im- 
provement of  the  soil  or  of  the  modes  of 
communication — it  had  employed  ex- 
traordinary efibrts  in  giving  education 
to  the  people.  We  are  to  remember  the 
difficulties  which  impede  allsnch  efforts 


in  Romish  countries.  Where  the  prieel 
regulates  the  fittth,  he  must  always 
be  Jealous  of  the  educatien.  Bat  the 
German  habits  of  the  gOTsmaent 
predominated  over  the  siipentitioB  of 
Home,  and  a  species  of  mlMtazy  dis- 
cijdine  was  intxmlneed,  to  oompd  the 
yonog  Italians  to  learn  Hie  use  of 
their  indolent  understandings.  Within 
a  few  years  after  the  peace  <tf  1815  a 
national  echoed  system  was  pat  m 
action  in  Lombardy.  Within  a  few 
more  years  it  had  spread  over  the 
whole  conntiy,  with  sudi  effect,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  commone  widi- 
out  its  public  place  of  edacatioB.  Hie 
schools  for  boys  amounted  to  npwarte 
of  two  thousand  three  hmidred,  and 
for  giris  to  upwards  of  twelve  hon- 
dred.  Neariy  a  hondred  of  the 
schools  for  boys  tanght  a  veiy  exten- 
sive course  of  practical  knowledge. 
The  higher  dassee  learned  aithitec- 
tore,  mechanics,  geography,  drswing, 
and  natural  history,  in  the  yigonnEj 
itteful  way  for  which  Grennan  ednca- 
tion  is  distinguisfe^^  Still  higher 
schools,  or  portions  of  the  former, 
were  placed  in  the  chief  towns,  for 
the  pncticalaoqairement  of  tfaeknown 
ledge  most  important  for  servants  of 
public  offices.  There  the  chief  stodies 
were  history,  commerce,  nutbona- 
tics,  chemistiy,  and  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  Under  this  system,  it 
is  evident  that  very  soUd  amd  vala- 
able  acquirements  might  be  made; 
and  those  were  solely  &e  work  of  the 
Austrian  sovereignty. 

We  give  a  slight  abstract  of  the 
planof  ^ucation  in  the  female  scboolsy 
because  it  is  on  this  point  tiiat  Eng- 
land is  still  meet  defident. 

The  female  elementary  sdioola  had 
three  classes. 

In  the  youngest  were  tangfat  qwO- 
in^  and  writing,  mental  and  written 
anthmetic,  needlework,  and  tiie 
Catechism. 

In  the  second  were  taught  the  de- 
ments of  grammar,  the  four  rales  of 
arithmetic,  and  needlework,  consist- 
ing of  marking  and  embnndeiy,  with 
religious  instruction. 

In  the  third  were  taught  rdigion^ 
sacred  history,  geogra^y,  Italian 
grammar,  letter-writing,  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  nature  and  history 
of  coin. 

All  those   acquirements  were,  of 
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course,  dictated  by  the  necessities  and 
habits  of  native  life ;  bat  thej  com* 
pose  a  scale  of  practical  knowledge 
which,  while  nsefol  in  their  humblest 
capacity,  wonld  form  an  admirable 
ground-work  for  every  attainment  of 
the  female  mind.  It  is  probably  from 
some  sense  of  hazard  that  we  do  not 
observe  music  among  the  objects  of 
education :  for  doubtless  singing  mast 
have  been-  one  of  the  habits  of  schools 
taught  by  a  German  system.  We 
should  'also  have  desired  to  see  some 
knowledge  of  domestic  airangements, 
of  thecnUnary  arts,  and  of  making  their 
own  dress.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
these  obvious  advantages,  especially 
for  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  may 
have  been  added  subsequently  to  the 
period  from  which  our  information  is 
derived. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  in  England 
national  inslitntions  of  this  order  esta- 
blished for  the  edacation  of  young 
females  of  eveiy  rank,  thus  withdraw- 
ing the  danghters  of  the  i)easantry 
from  those  coarse  drudgeries  of  the 
field  which  were  never  intended  for 
them,  rdieving  the  female  population 
of   the   manafactoiing   towns    alike 
fi*om  the  factory  labour  and  the  town 
habits,  and  training  for  the  labouring 
population  honest,  useful,  and  morsd 
partners  of  their  lives.    In  the  higher 
ranks,  the  activity,    regularity,  and 
practical  use  of  aU  their  occapati<ms 
would  be  scarcely  less  essential ;  and 
we  should  see  in  the  rising  generation 
a  race  of  accomplished  women  who 
had  learned  every  thing  that  was  of 
importance  to  make  them  the  intellec- 
tnid  associates  of  the  intelligent  world, 
while  they  had  acquired  those  domes- 
tic habits,  and  were  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  graceful  and  use- 
ful arts,  which  make  home  pleasing 
without    feeble    indulgence,    hospi- 
tality   cheerful     withoat    extrava- 
gance, and  even  time  itself  pass  with- 
out leaving  behind  a  regret  for  wasted 
hours* 

The  Lombard  system  had  been 
subsequently  applied  to  the  Venetian 
provinces ;  where,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred. 
The  number  of  boys  then  attending 
the  schools  was  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand.  Higher  still,  there  were 
eighty-six  gymnasia  or  colleges,  with 


three  hundred  professors,  and  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  seven  thousamtd 
students,  with  thirty-four  colleges  for. 
females.  Higher  still  were  the  twelve 
Lyceums,  for  philosoplucal  studies; 
and,  at  the  summit  of  all,  thQ,  two 
universities  of  Padua  and  Favia. 
The  whole  system  being  superin- 
tended by  the  general  boards  at  Milan 
and  Venice. 

Whether  aU  those  regulations  aro 
applicable  to  our  own  country,  may 
be  a  matter  of  qnestion.  But  the 
grand  difficulty  experienced  here,  the 
power  of  making  the  parents  aviull 
themselves  of  those  admirable  oppor- 
tunities, is  easily  solved  by  the  G^- 
man  discipline.  A  register  is  kept  in 
every  commune,  of  all  the  children 
from  six  to  twelve  years  old;  and 
they  are  all  compeUed  to  attend  the 
schoolSy  except  in  case  c^  illness,  or 
some  other  suffldent  cause.  But  the 
tuition  is  gratuitous,  the  expense  and 
the  scfaooJmaster  bemg  paid  by  the 
commune.  Corporal  punishment  is 
wholly  forbidden. 

Such  were  the  benefits  lavished  by 
Austria  upon  her  Italian  subjects ; 
benefits  which  they  never  #ould  have 
dreamed  of  if  left  to  themselves ;  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  pauper- 
ised exdiequer  of  the  revolt  will  never 
be  able  to  sustain.    Under  this  gov- 
ernment, too,  Lombardy  had  become 
the  most  fertile  province  of  Italy,  the 
most  densely  peopled,  and  the  most 
opulent,  of  the    south    of  Eure^. 
Venice,  too,  which  had  been  crushed 
almost  into  ruins  by  the  French,  rose 
again  into  a  resemblance  of  that  com- 
mercial power,  and  civU  q>lendour, 
which  once  made  her  famous  through- 
out the  Mediterranean;  and  Milan, 
though  characterised  in  the  Italian 
annals  as  the  most  luckless  of  all  the 
cities  of  earth,  having  been  besieged 
forty  times,  tt^en  twenty  times,  and 
almost  levelled  with   the  ground  by 
the  conqueror  four  times, — ^yet,  when 
the  late  Emperor  Francis  visited  her 
about  twenty  years  ago,  exhibited  a 
pomp  of  private  wealth,  and  a  mag- 
nificence of  public  festivity,  which 
astonished  Europe,  and  was  the  most 
eloquent  refutation  of  the  declama- 
tory ravings  of  the  mob  of  patriot- 
ism. 

That  Austria  should  be  unwiillng 
to  give  up  so  fine  a  possession  is 
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perfectly  natoral ;  constituting,  as  it 
does,  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Italian 
pemnsola;  or,  in  the  striking  lan- 
guage of  the  historian  Alison, — 

^*A  plain,  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  bj  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadthi  and  in  the  greatest  portion 
of  its  length  exhibiting  an  alluvial 
soil  watered  by  the  Ticino,  the  Adda, 
the  Adige,  the  Tagliamento,  and  the 
Piave,  falling  from  the  Alps,  with  the 
Taro  and  other  streams  ftdling  from 
the  Apennines,  and  the  whole  plain 
traversed  thi'ough  its  centre  by  the 
Po,  afifording  the  amplest  means  of 
irrigation,  the  only  requisite  in  this 
favoured  ^region  for  the  production  of 
the  richest  pastures  and  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests.*' 

'^  On  the  west,"  says  this  master  of 
picturesque  description,  **  it  is  shel- 
tered by  a  vast  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains, which  there  unite  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  glittering  piles  of  ice 
and  snow,  forming  the  majestic  bar- 
rier between  France  and  Italy.  In 
those  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  which 
the  heat  of  summer  converts  into 
perennial  fountains  of  living  water, 
the  Po  takes  its  rise ;  and  that  classic 
stream,  rapidly  fed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  torrents  which  descend  through 
every  deft  and  valley  in  the  vast  cir- 
cumference, is  already  a  great  river 
when  it  sweeps  under  the  ramparts 
of  Turin." 

The  description  of  its  agriculture  is 
equally  glowing  with  that  of  its  moun- 
tain boundaries.  ^'  A  system  of  agri- 
culture, from  which  every  nation  in 
Europe  might  take  a  lesson,  has  been 
long  established  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, and  two,  sometimes  three,  suc- 
cessive crops  annually  reward  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman.  Indian 
com  is  produced  in  abundance,  and 
by  its  return,  quadruple  that  of 
wheat,  affords  subsistence  for  a  nu- 
merous and  dense  popnlaUon.  An 
incomparable  system  of  irrigation, 
diffused  over  the  whole,  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Alps  into  a  series  of 
little  canals,  like  the  veins  and  arteries 
in  the  human  body,  to  every  field, 
and  in  some  places  to  eveiy  ridge, 
in  the  grass  lands.  The  vine  and 
the  olive  thrive  on  the  sunny  slopes 
which  ascend  from  this  plain  to  the 
ridges  of  the  Alps,  and  a  woody  zone 


of  never-failing  beauty  lies  between 
the  desolation  of  the  mountain  and 
the  fertility  of  the  plain.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  region,  which  most  inti- 
mately combines  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  great  European  marts, 
is  silk.  Italy  now  settles  the  market 
of  silk  over  all  Europe.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centmy,  it 
has  grown  into  an  annual  prodnoe  of 
the  value  of  ten  millions  steriingi 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
export  from  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
States  has  trebled."  All  those  details 
give  an  impression  of  the  security  of 
property,  which  is  the  first  effect  of 
a  paternal  government.  Th^  folly 
answer  all  the  absurd  cbai^es  ii 
impoverishment  by  Austria,  of  bar- 
barism in  its  laws,  or  of  severity  in 
its  institutions.  Lombardy,  indepen- 
dent, will  soon  have  reason  to  la- 
ment the  change  firom  Austrian  pro- 
tection. 

We  come  to  other  things.     Italy 
is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
thinks  to  get  rid  of  all  his  troubles  by 
committing  suicide.    Every  kingdom, 
princedom,  duchy,  and  village  has 
successively  rebelled,  and  prodaimed 
a  constitution ;  and  before  that  con- 
stitution was  a  month  old,  has  for- 
gotten what  it  was.    A  flying  duke, 
a  plundered  palace,  a  barncade,  and 
a  national  guard,  are  all  that  the 
philosopher  can  detect,  or  the  his- 
torian has  to  record,  in  the  Bevola- 
tion   of  Italy.     How   could  it  be 
otherwise  ?    Can  the  man  who  bows 
down  to  an  image,  and  listens  to  the 
fictions  of  a   priest,  exercise  a  ra- 
tional understanding  upon  any  other 
subject?    Can  the  slave  of  super- 
stition be  the  champion  of  true  me- 
dom?     or   can  the  man,  foroed  to 
doubt  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  the 
parentage  of  his  children,  which  is 
the  notorious  condition  of  all  the 
higher  cirdes  of  Italian  sodety,  ever 
find  fortitude  enough  to  make  the 
sacrifices  essential  to  the  purchase 
of  true  liberty  ?    If  all  Italy  were 
republlcanised  to-day,  there  wonld  be 
nothing   in   its   character   to  make 
liberty  worth  an  effort, — nothing  to 
prevent  its  putting  its  nedi  under  the 
feet  of  the  first  despot  who  conde- 
scended to  demand  its  vassalage. 

The  war  of  Piedmont  and  Aoatiia 
is  another  chapteri  written  in  another 
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langoage  than  the  feeble  squabbles  of 
the  litQe  sovereignties.  There,  steel 
and  gunpowder  will  be  the  elements ; 
here,  the  convulsion  finishes  in  a 
harangue  and  the  coffee-house. 
Charles  Albert  has  passed  the  Min- 
cio,  but  shall  he  ever  repass  it? 
Certainly  not,  if  the  Austrian  general 
knows  his  trade.  If  ever  king  was 
in  a  military  trap,  if  ever  army  was 
in  a  pitfall,  the  Fiedmontese  passage 
of  the  Mincio  has  done  the  deed. 
But,  this  must  lie  in  the  book  of 
casualties.  Austria  is  renowned  for 
military  blunders.  In  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  her  rein- 
forcements came  up  only  in  time  to 
see  the  ruin  of  the  army  in  the  field. 
Successive  generals  followed,  only  to 
relieve  each  other's  reputation  by 
sharing  a  common  defeat ;  until  Italy 
was  torn  by  50,000  Frenchmen  from 
the  hands  of  100,000  Austrians.  Yet 
the  Grermans  have  been  always  brave ; 
their  national  calaihity  was  tardiness. 
It  clings  to  them  stiU.  They  have 
now  been  gazing  for  a  month  at  the 
army  of  Charles  Albert ;  they  ought 
to  have  diiven  it  inco  the  Mincio 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Italian  spirit  of  hatred  to  the 
Cerman  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  for  a  thousand  years.  It 
has  murmured,  conspired,  and  made 
vows  of  vengeance,  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  It  has  sentenced  the 
**  Teuton  "  in  remorseless  sonnets,  has 
fought  him  in  sinfonias,  and  slaugh- 
ter^ him  in  ballets  and  burlesques. 
But  thelGrerman  returned,  chained  the 
poets  to  the  wall  of  a  cell,  and  sent 
the  writers  to  row  in  the  galleys.  For 
the  last  hundred  years,  Italy  has  im« 
plored  all  the  furies  in  operas,  and  paid 
homage  to  Nemesis  by  the  help  of  the 
orchestra — all  in  vain.  At  length,  the 
French  Bevolution,  by  sweeping  the 
Austrian  armies  out  of  Italy,  gave  the 
chance  of  realising  the  long  dream. 
The  «'  Cisalpine  BepubUc  "  flourished 
on  paper,  and  every  Italian  talked  of 
Brutus,  and  the  revival  of  the  Consu- 
late, and  the  Capitol.  But  the  French 
price  of  liberty  was  too  high  for  Italian 
purchase;  the  liberators  robbed  the 
liberated  of  every  coin  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  shot  them  when  they  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Even  the  ^^ Teuton" 
was  welcome,  after  this  experience  of 
the  Gaul ;  and  Italy  found  the  advan- 


tage of  a  government  which,  though 
it  exhibited  neither  triumphal  chariots 
nor  civic  festivities,  yet  suffered  the 
land  to  give  its  harvests  to  the  right 
owners. 

But  even  this  feeling  was  to  have 
a  new  temptation.  A  bout  fifteen  years 
ago,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  was  struck  off  the  court 
list,  for  uttering  opinions  which, 
touched  with  the  old  romance  of 
Italian  liberation,  struck  the  whole 
court  of  Turin  with  horror.  Charles 
Albert  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Jesuits  demanded 
the  criminal  Gioberti.  Italy  was  no 
longer  safe  for  him :  he  fled  across  the 
Alps,  and  took  refuge  in  Belgium. 
There  he  wrote,  through  necessity. 
But  he  had  something  to  revenge,  and 
he  wrote  with  the  vigour  of  revenge. 
But  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  he  in- 
dalged  in  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm. 
The  double  charm  was  irresistible  to 
the  dreamy  spirit  of  a  nation  which 
loves  to  imagine  impossible  retribu- 
tion, and  achieve  heroism  in  the 
clouds.  His  writings  crossed  the  Alps. 
No  obstacle  could  stop  them;  they 
wound  their  way  through  dauanes ; 
they  insinuated  themselves  through 
the  backstairs  of  palaces ;  they  even 
penetrated  into  the  cells  of  monks ; — 
and  his  treatise  ^^  Del  Primato  Civile 
e  Morale  degU  Italiani,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1843,  was  hailed  with 
universal  rapture.  The  literature  of 
modem  Italy  seldom  rises  into  that 
region  of  publidty  which  carries  a 
work  beyond  seas  and  mountains.  She 
has  not  yet  attained  the  great  art  of 
common  sense — the  only  art  which 
furnishes  the  works  of  man  with 
wings.  Her  poetry  is  local  and  tri- 
fling :  her  prose  is  loose,  feeble,  and 
rambling.  Her  best  writers  seem  to 
the  European  eye  what  the  wan- 
derers through  Soirees  and  Conversa- 
ziones are  to  the  well-informed  ear, — 
men  of  words  living  on  borrowed  no- 
tions, and,  after  the  first  half-dozen 
sentences,  intolerably  tiresome. 

But  the  work  of  Gioberti  was  a 
panegyric  on  Italy,  a  universal  lau- 
dation of  the  Italian  genius,  the 
Italian  spirit,  the  Italian  language, 
every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of 
Italian  I  Its  very  title,  »*  The  Pre- 
eminence^ Civil  and  Moral,  of  tha 
Italians,"  was  irresistible. 
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The  moaster-foll  J  of  all  loFeignerB 
is  a  paasioii  for  pnuse ;  and  tbe  un- 
popolarity  of  tke  Eoglfehiiian  on  the 
Continent  efaieiky  arises  from  his  tar- 
diness in  gorging  this  rapacious  appe- 
tite. Gioberti,  with  evident  cooBck>i»- 
nesB  of  the  offeneOr  laboois  to  jastiff 
the  aasnmptioD.  ^^  Ludividaals  may 
be  modesty  but  modesty  degrades  na- 
tiofu,"  is  his  pretiminarj  maxim.  ^'  A 
nation  to  have  ^claims  mnst  have 
merits;  and  who  is  to  believe  in  her 
merits,  nnless  she  beUeves  in  them 
herself?  "  This  cnrious  logic,  which 
would  make  vauty  only  the  more  rkti- 
colons  by  the  opeimees  of  its  di^lay, 
is  the  grand  argument  of  the  bookc  li 
has  made  Italy  suddenly  imaghie  her« 
self  a  nation  of  heroes. 

^  When  a  oatioii,"  says  GSoberti, 
*^  has  fallen  into  social  degradation, 
the  attempt  to  revive  its  courage 
must  be  by  praise ;  possibly  danger- 
ous at  other  times,  but  now  a  graieroas 
art."  It  is  admitted,  however,  ^^that 
the  facte  ought  to  be  tme^  and  tiie 
argmneats  forcible ;  and  that  no  good 
can  cosM  from  adulatioD."  And  in 
consequence  of  this  wise  pieeaution, 
the  pairiotio  monk  proceeds  to  inau- 
gurate his  cooatiy  with  the  preoe- 
deni^in  the  grand  i»ocesston  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  I  But  another 
striking  feature  of  this  work  was,  that 
all  those  changes  most  emanate  from 
a  centre,  and  that  centre  the  Pope, 
that  Pope  being  a  professor  of  liberal- 
ism, and  having  for  his  pupito  aM  the 
princes  of  Ita^.  Whether  Gioberti 
saw  futurity  with  the  eye  of  prophet, 
or  only  in  the  conjectore  of  a  char- 
latan, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
coincidence  between  his  theory  and 
the  facts  is  sufficiently  curious.  We 
are  to  remember  that  book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI. — a 
geninne  monk,  hardened  in  all  the  old 
habits  of  the  cell,  who  thought  that  a 
raihroad  would  be  the  ov^throw  of 
the  tiara,  and  the  expression  of  a 
political  opinion  would  call  up  the 
shades  of  all  the  past  Hdinesses  from 
their  purgatorial  thrones. 

The  book  declared  that  tbe  Deity 
being  the  source  of  all  influence  on 
the  dvilisatioD  of  man,  the  country 
which  q>proached  nearest  to  genera) 
influence  over  the  world  must  be  the 
leading  nation.  It  contends  that 
Italy  mlfils  this  ccmditioa  in  three 


ways.  Fimi,  that  it  has  created  tbe 
civilisatioa  of  all  other  nattoas;  se^ 
cond,  that  it  pieaerves  in  its  bosom, 
for  general  use,  all  the  principles  of 
that  civiliaatmn ;  and  third,  that  it 
has  repeatedly  shown  the  power  of 
restoring  that  civilisatioB.  He  fur- 
ther eonteodsthat  tbe  traepriadpie 
of  Italian  power  is  fiBderatioa,  nd 
the  true  centre  of  that  iodentiaD 
must  be  the  Pope.  He  declarea  that 
the  whole  light  of  Italy,  in  the  eyeaoT 
the  wockl,  has  flashed  frefm  the  papal 
throne—that  theRoman  States  are  to 
the  rest  of  Italy  what  tbe  site  of  the 
Templewas  to  Uw  Jewish  people— and 
seems  to  regard  the  whole  Italian 
natkm,  in  reference  to  Europe^  as  like 
the  Chosen  Land  to  the  rat  of  the 
woitd.  Even  then,  he  naarked  the 
Piedmoateee  tloone  as  theddef  sq|»- 
port  of  the  federation,  and  Charlea 
Albert  as  the  diai^iioa  of  the  great 
pontifleal  revcAution  which,  ezpdlin^ 
all  strangers,  and  uniting  ail  princea, 
was  to  place  Italy  in  secaie  seve- 
reignty  over  all  tiie  mental  and  mont 
influences  of  the  world. 

Tbe  woxk  is  obviously  a  ronuace  ; 
but  it  is  a  romance  of  genioB ;  it  is 
obviously  mnuited  to  the  realities  of 
any  nation  under  the  moon,  but  it 
touches  every  weak  point  of  the  na- 
tional character  with  a  new  eoiooring't 
and  persuades  the  looee  and  laay 
Italian  that  he  has  only  to  start  on 
his  feet  to  be  a  model  for  mankind. 
With  him  the  church  of  Bome  is  no 
longer  an  antiquated  bulding  of  &e 
dai^  ages,  full  of  obscnre  pasaagea 
and  airiess  chambers,  with  modan 
cobwebs  covering  its  ancient  gilding, 
and,  with  the  very  crevices  which  let 
in  light,  exhibiting  only  its  impa* 
rable  decay.  It  is  on  the  contrary  a 
temple  full  of  splendour,  and  spread- 
ing  its  li^t  through  the  world, 
crowded  with  oracular  shiinea,  and 
uttering  voices  of  sanctity  that  are  yet 
destined  to  give  wisdom  to  the  world. 

It  must  1m  wholly  unnecessary  lor 
Protestanism  to  expose  the  saporfunX 
glitter  of  those  views,  and  the  fseble 
foundadoos  of  this  visionary  empira. 
The  true  respondentia  the  actual  ooo« 
dition  of  Europe.  Every  Protestant 
nation  has  left  Italy  behind.  Even 
the  Bomish  nations,  which  have  bor- 
rowed tkdr  vigour  fnm  interoonrse 
with  Protesta^bm,  have  left  her  be- 
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hhid.  Of  wbsl  great  inyention  for 
the  benefit  of  mam  has  Italy  been  the 
parent  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years?  What  command  has  she 
given  08  orer  nature?  what  terri- 
tory has  she  added  to  the  civilised 
world  in  an  age  of  perpetual  disco- 
very?  what  enlargement  of  the 
hnman  mind  has  she  exhibited  in  her 
philosophy?  what  advance  in  the 
amdioration  of  the  popnlar  condition 
signalises  her  intelligent  benevolence  ? 
what  manly  inquiry  into  any  one  of 
the  means  by  which  governments  or 
individuals  astingnish  themselves  as 
benefectors  to  posterity,  and  live  in 
the  memory  of  manknid  ? 

It  is  painfhl  to  answer  queries  like 
these  with  a  direct  negation ;  but  that 
negation  woidd  be  truth.  Italy  has 
nothing  to  show  for  her  intelleetnal 
products  during  oenturlesy  but  the 
camiyal  and  the  opera ;  for  her  gal- 
lantry, but  the  stfSerings  of  Fr^ich 
and  German  invasions ;  for  her  poli- 
tical progress,  but  the  indolent  sub- 
mission to  generationB  of  petty  kings, 
themselves  living  in  vassalage  to 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain ;  and  for 
her  religion,  but  the  worship  of 
saints,  of  whom  no  living  man  knows 
any  thing— miracles  so  absurd  as  to 
m^e  even  the  sacristans  who  narrate 
them  laugh ;  new  legends  of  every 
conceivaUe  nonsense,  and  leases  of 
purgatory  shortened  according  to  the 
pence  dropped  into  tile  purse  of  the 
confessional. 

Italy  has  two  evils,  either  of  which 
would  be  enough  to  break  down  the 
most  vigorous  nation — ir  a  vigorous 
nation  would  not  have  broken  down 
both,  ages  ago.  These  two  are  the  nobles 
and  the  priesthood — ^both  ruinously 
numberless,  both  contemptibly  idle, 
and  both  interested  in  resisting  every 
useful  change,  which  might  shake  their 
supremacy.  Every  period  of  Italian 
convulsion  has  left  a  class  of  men 
calling  themselves  nobles,  and  per- 
petuating the  title  to  their  sons.  The 
Gothic,  the  Norman,  the  papal,  the 
"  nouveaux  riches,"  every  man  who 
buys  an  estate — in  fact,  nearly  eveiy 
man  who  desires  a  title — all  swell  the 
lists  of  the  nobility  to  an  intolerable 
size.  Of  course,  a  noble  can  never 
do  any  thing — ^his  dignity  stands  in 
thaway. 

The  ecclesiastics,  though  a  busier 


race,  are  still  more  exhausting.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  alone  has  ei^^ty- 
five  prelates,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  priests  and  persons  of  reli- 
gious orders,  the  monks  forming  about, 
a  fourth  of  the  whole !  In  this  num- 
ber the  priesthood  of  Sicily  is  not  in- 
clnded,  which  has  to  its  own  share  no 
less  than  three  ardibishopB  and  eleven 
bishops.  Even  the  barren  isleof  Sar- 
dhftia  has  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
convents  I  Can  any  rational  mind 
wonder  at  the  profliga^,  the  idleness, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  with  such  examples  before 
it  ?  The  Pope  daily  has  between  two 
and  three  thousand  monks  loitering^ 
through  the  streets  of  Borne.  Besides 
these,  he  has  on  his  eodesiasticai 
staff  twenty  cardinals.,  four  arch*- 
bishops,  ninety -eight  bishops,  aoad 
a  deiigy  amounting  to  nearly  five 
per  cent  of  his  population.  With 
those  two  millstones  round  her  ireck^ 
Italy  most  remain  at  the  bottom. 
She  may  be  shaken  and  tossed  by  the 
political  surges  which  roll  above  her 
head,  but  she  never  can  be  buoyant. 
She  must  cast  both  away  before  she 
can  rise.  Italy  priest*ridden,  and 
noble-ridden,  and  prince-ridden,  must 
be  content  with  her  fate.  Her  only 
chance  is  in  the  shock,  which  wiU 
break  away  her  encumbrances. 

We  now  come  to  the  Avatar,  in 
which  liberty  is  looked  for  by  all  the 
romancers  in  Italy.  On  the  1st  of 
June  1846,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died, 
at  the  age  of  81.  He  was  a  man  of 
feeble  mind,  but  of  rigid  habits,  will- 
ing- to  live  after  the  manner  of  his 
fathers,  and,  above  all  things,  dreading 
Italian  change.  The  occasional  at* 
tempts  at  introducing  European  im- 
provements into  the  Boman  territory 
struck  him  with  undisguised  alann ; 
and  even  his  old  age  did  not  prevent 
his  leaving  six  thousand  state  prisoners 
in  the  Boman  dungeons.  On  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  the  Bishop  of 
Imola  was  chosen  Pope.  He  was  of 
an  Italian  family,  which  had  occasion- 
ally held  considerable  offices ;  was  a 
man  of  intelligence,  though  tinged 
with  liberalism  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Popes  since  Innocent 
m.,  who  took  the  tiara  at  the  age  of 
37.    The  Bishop  of  Imola  was  64. 

Adopting  the  name  of  Pius  IX.,  his 
first  act  was  one  of  clemency.    He 
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pnbliahed  an  amnesty  for  political 
offences,  and  threw  open  the  prison 
doors.  An  act  of  this  order  is  nsnal 
on  the  accession  of  a  Pope.  Bat  the 
fears  of  the  popnlation  had  been  so 
much  heightened  by  the  singular  stub- 
bornness of  his  predecessor,  that  the 
discovery  of  their  having  a  merciful 
master  produced  a  universal  burst  of 
rejoicing. 

But  the  popular  excitement  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  trumpet- 
ings  and  parades  of  the  returning 
exiles — it  demanded  a  new  tariff, 
which  was  granted,  of  course.  Then 
followed  fites  and  illuminations,  nntil 
the  Pope  himself  grew  tired  of  being 
blinded  by  fireworks  and  deafened  by 
shouts.  A  succession  of  acts  of  civility 
passed  between  his  Holiness  and  his 
people.  He  talked  of  raihroads,  canals, 
and  commerce.  He  formed  a  conndl, 
which,  so  far  as  any  practical  effect 
has  been  produced  by  the  measnre, 
seems  to  have  died  in  its  birth.  He 
cultivated  popularity,  walked  through 
the  streets,  occasionally  served  the 
mass  for  a  parish  priest,  and  fully 
gained  his  object,  of  astonishing  the 
populace  by  the  condescension  of  a 
pontiff.  To  all  this  we  make  no 
imaginable  objection.  Pius  IX.  did 
bat  a  duty  that  seldom  enters  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  prelacy,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  for  their  secu- 
rity, and  not  unwise  in  their  calling,  to 
practise  in  eveiy  province  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all 
this  pageantry  of  parliaments,  and  all 
those  provinces  of  renovation,  nothing 
has  been  done— that  none  of  the  red 
machinery  of  the  popedom  has  been 
broken  up— that  the  monk  is  still  a 
living  being,  and  the  Jesuit,  though 
a  little  plundered,  is  still  in  the 
world — ^that  every  spiritual  law  which 
made  Bome  a  terror  to  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  is  in  full  vigour  at 
this  moment,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  enlightenment  of  his 
Holiness,  every  weapon  of  spiritual 
severity  remains  still  bright  and  bur- 
nished, and  hung  up  in  the  old  ar- 
moury of  faith,  ready  for  the  first 
iiand,  and  for  the  first  occasion. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  late  memor- 
able cosmop<mte  speech,  has  charged 
the  popedom  with  being  the  origin  of 
ihe  European  convulsions.  There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  the  popedom,  if  it 
did  not  give  birth  to  the  movement, 
at  least  set  the  example.  The  first 
actual  struggle  with  Anstria  was  its 
quanel  about  the  possession  of  Fer- 
rara,  which  was,  after  all,  bat  a  straw 
thrown  up  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  call  to  the  Italian 
states,  though  not  loud,  was  deep ; 
and  an  Italian  army,  for  the  pupoae 
of  forming  an  Italian  oonfederalioii, 
made  a  part  of  every  dream  between 
the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

Then  came  still  more  showy  scenes 
of  the  great  drama.  France  had 
looked  on  the  Ferrarese  atm^^  with 
the  eager  interest  which  insiMreB  that 
busy  nation  on  every  opportooity  of 
European  disturbance.  Bat  the  Pa- 
risian revolution  suddenly  threw  the 
complimentary  warfare  of  Gemaa 
and  Italian  heroism  into  tmriesqoe. 
The  extinction  of  the  throne,  the 
flight  of  a  dynasty,  the  soverdgnty  of 
the  mob,  and  the  nni\'erBal  finuizy  of 
a  nation,  were  bold  sports,  of  which 
Italian  souls  .knew  nothing.  Batthdr 
efibct  was  soon  perilonslj^  felt;  the 
populace  of  Milan  detenmned  to  rival 
the  populace  of  Paris— ^ad  ukemaUe 
of  theur  own,  built  barricades,  fooght 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  coital  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

But  the  Italian  is  essentially  a  dra- 
matist without  the  power  of  tragedy ; 
he  turns  by  nature  to  farce,  and  in 
his  boldest  affairs  does  nothing  with- 
out burlesque.  Coald  it  be  conceived 
that  a  people,  resolving  on  a  revoln- 
tion,  should  have  begun  it  by  a  revolt 
of  cigars  I  In  England  ^^  sixty  years 
ago,"  a  noble  duke  exhibited  his  hos- 
tUity  to  the  government  of  Pitt,  by 
ordering  his  footman  to  comb  the 
powderont  of  his  locks — this  deficient 
in  the  powder  tax  being  regarded  by 
the  noble  duke  as  a  decisive  instra- 
ment  in  the  overthrowing  the  national 
policy.  It  must  however  be  said,  for 
the  honour  of  England  andtheaiM^^ 
of  the  duke,  that  he  was  a  Yfhag, — 
which  accoonts  for  any  imbecility  in 
this  world. 

,  The  Milanese  began  by  a  desperate 
self-denying  ordinance  against  tobac- 
co. No  patriot  was  thenceforward  to 
smoke  I  what  the  Italian  did  with  his 
hands,  mouth,  or  thoughts,  when  the 
cigar  no  longer  employed  the  whole 
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tbree,  is  beyond  our  imagination.  His 
next  act  of  patriotic  sacrifice  was  the 
theatre — the  Austrian  government  re- 
ceiving some  rent  as  tax  on  the  per- 
formances. The  theatre  was  deserted, 
and  even  Fanny  EUsler's  pironettes 
conld  not  win  the  rabble  back.  Even 
the  pnblic  promenade,  which  happened 
to  have  some  connexion  with  Austrian 
memories,  was  abandoned,  and  no 
Italian,  man,  woman,  or  child,  wonld 
exhibit  on  the  Austrian  Corso.  To 
our  northern  fancies,  all  this  seems 
intolerably  infantine ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  Italian — and  it  might  have  gone 
on  in  the  style  of  children  raising  a 
nnrsery  rebellion  to  this  hour,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  another  character. 

The  history  of  the  Sardinian  states 
is  as  old  as  the  Punic  wars.  But  the 
glance  which  we  shall  give  looks  only 
to  the  events  of  the  last  century — ex- 
cepting the  slight  mention,  that  from 
the  period  when  Italy  was  separated 
from  the  fallen  empire  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  command  of 
the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Genevre,  with  the  countries  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  and  Graian  Alps, . 
was  put  in  charge  of  some  distin- 
guished military  noble,  as  the  key  of 
Italy,  that  noble  bearing  the  title  of 
Marquis  or  Lord  of  the  Marches. 

We  come,  leaving  nine  centuries  of 
feud  and  ferocity  behind,  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  house 
of  Savoy  became  allied  with  the  royal 
succession  of  England^  by  the  marriage 
of  Victor  Amadeus  with  Anne  Marie 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  brother 
of  Louis  XIY.,  by  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Chaiies  I.  of  England. 

There  are  few  historical  facts  more 
striking  than  the  effect  of  position  on 
the  character  of  the  princes  of  Savoy. 
Tlie  life  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  has 
generally  been  proverbial  for  the 
feebleness  of  their  capacities,  or  the 
waste  of  their  powers ;  but  Savoy  ex- 
hibited an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
sovereigns  remarkable  for  pnolitical 
sagacity,  and  for  gallantry  in  the 
field.  This  was  the  result  of  their 
location.  They  were  to  Italy  what 
the  Lords  Wardens  of  the  Border 
were  to  England  and  Scotland;  forced 
to  be  perpetually  in  the  saddle — con- 
stantly preparing  to  repel  invasion — 
their  authority  dependent  from  year 
to  year  on  an  outburst  from  Fnmce, 
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or  a  grasp  from  the  restless  ambition 
and  vast  power  of  the  German  em- 
perors. It  is  not  less  remarkable, 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  hazards  of  Savoy  were  dimi- 
nished by  the  general  amelioration  of 
European  policy,  the  vigour  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  decayed;  and  the 
court  of  Turin,  instead  of  being  a 
school  of  diplomacy  and  wav,  sank 
into  the  feebleness  of  Italian  thrones, 
and  retained  its  rivalry  only  in  the 
opera. 

But  the  French  Bevolution  came, 
sent  to  try  the  infirmities  of  all  thrones. 
It  found  Victor  Amadeus  the  Third 
sitting  calmly  in  the  seat  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
the  barbarian  storm  which  was  to 
sweep  through  his  valleys.  The  French 
burst  on  Nice  in  1792,  then  on  Oni- 
glia,  and  stripped  Savoy  of  all  its  out- 
works to  the  Alps. 

But  Napoleon  came,  another  shape 
of  evil.  While  the  king  was  preparing 
to  defend  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
the  young  French  general  turned  the 
line  of  defence  by  the  sea,  and  poured 
his  army  into  Piedmont.  A  succes- 
sion of  rapid  battles  carried  him  to 
the  walls  of  Turin ;  and  the  astonished 
king,  in  1796,  signed  a  treaty  which 
left  his  dominions  at  the  mercy  of 
Republicanism. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  in  this 
year  of  troubles,  his  son,  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  succeeded  him.  But 
he  was  now  a  vassal  of  France;  he 
saw  his  country  dismembered,  his 
armies  ruined,  and  his  people  sroan- 
ing  under  the  cruel  insults  and  into- 
lerable exactions  which  have  always 
characterised  French  conquest.  Un- 
able to  endure  this  torture,  he  retired 
to  Sardmia,  and  from  Sardinia  finally 
went  to  Rome,  and  there  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  new  monarch,  whose  states 
were  undergoing  from  year  to  year  all 
the  capricious  and  agonising  vicissi- 
tudes of  Italian  revolution,  at  length 
shared  in  the  general  European  tri- 
umph over  Napoleon,  and  at  the  peace 
of  1814  returned  to  his  dominions, 
augmented,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna« 
by  the  important  addition  of  Genoa. 

But  his  return  was  scarcely  hailed 
with  triumph  by  his  subjects,  when 
the  example  of  Spain  was  followed  in 
an  insurrection  demandmg  a  new  con- 
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stltati<m.  The  king,  wearied  of  poli- 
tical disturbance,  and  being  withont 
offspring,  now  determined  to  fc^ow 
the  example  of  his  predeoessor,  and 
gave  np  the  crown  to  his  brother, 
Charies  Felix,  appointing,  as  provi- 
sional iiegent,  Prince  Charies  Albert 
of  SaTOY  Garignano,  a  deseendaat  of 
Victor  Amadens  I. 

After  a  reign  of  ten  jeors,  andis- 
tingnished  by  either  vices  or  virtues, 
bnt  emj^ojed  in  the  harmless  oeen- 
pations  of  making  roads  and  boiiding 
schools,  the  king  died  in  1831»  and 
was  anoceeded  by  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
rignano. 

Charles  Albert  has  now  been  seveft- 
teen  yean  npon  the  throne;  yet,  to 
this  hour,  his  character,  his  policy, 
and  his  purposes,  are  the  i»oblems  of 
Italy.  His  whole  coarse  stron^y 
resembles  those  biographies  of  studied 
mystery  and  sleepless  ambition — those 
serpent  obliquities  and  serpent  trails — 
whkh  marked  the  caieer  of  the  me- 
dieval princes  of  Italy;  bvt  which 
demanded  not  only  a  keen  head,  but 
a  bold  resolve, — Castmccio,  with  a 
Machiavel,  for  the  twin  im$ge  of  the 
perfection  of  an  Italian  king. 

The  object  of  universal  outcry  for 
his  original  abandcmment  of  ^*  Toung 
Italy," — an  abandonment  which  may 
find  its  natural  excuse  in  the  discovery 
that  Young  Italy  was  digging  np  the 
foundations  of  the  throne,  on  whose 
first  step  his  foot  was  already  placed, 
and  to  which  within  a  few  years  he 
actually  aaoended ; — fnm  that  period 
he  has  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  upon 
his  movements,  as  those  of  the  only 
possible  antagonist  who  can  shake  the 
power  of  Austria.  He  has  at  least  the 
externals  of  a  power  to  which  Italy 
can  show  no  rival :  50,000  of  the  best 
troops  south  of  the  Alps,  which  a 
blast  of  the  trumpet  finmi  Tmrin  can 
raise  to  100,000 ;  a  oountry  which  is 
almost  a  continued  liortBess,  and  a 
position  which,  being  in  the  command 
of  the  passes  of  Italy,  can  meet  inva- 
sion with  the  singular  probability  of 
making  his  monntuns  the  grave  of 
the  invader,  or  open  Italy  to  the 
m»ch  of  an  anxifiary  focoe,  which 
would  at  enee  turn  tiie  scale.  His 
gcvemaMnifc  has  eidiibited  that  cool 
calculation  of  popular  impulse  and 
royal  rights,  by  which,  without  a 
total  pr^bition  of  change,  he  has 
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ooDtrived  to  ke^  the  n^ole  power 
of  government  in  his  hands.  Long 
watehed  by  Anatria,  he  had  never 
given  it  an  opportunity  of  direct 
offionoe ;  and  if  he  haa  at  length  de- 
clared war,  his  whole  past  conduct 
justifies  the  belief,  that  he  has  either 
been  driven  to  the  coatfltet  by  aosM 
imperious  neoesaity,  or  that  he  has 
assured  himself  on  deliberate  gitNndSy 
of  the  triumph  of  his  enterpriae. 

He  has  now  taken  the  fiiat  step,  and 
he  has  taken  it  with  a  daring  which 
must  either  make  him  the  naaatcr  of 
Italy,  or  make  him  a  beggar  and  an 
exile.  By  mahing  into  war  with 
Austria,  he  has  b^pm  the  gamn  in 
whidi  he  must  gain  all  or  hne  alL 
Yet  we  donbt  thit,  for  final  anooess, 
£Eur  as  he  has  gone,  he  has  gme  &r 
enough.  On  tlM  day  when  he  nnfinkd 
Oe  standard  agianat  Austria,  he 
flhoold  have  prockunaed  Italian  inde- 
pendenoe.  We  look  npon  the  ames- 
sion  on  Austria  asavioktinB  of  alMBee 
which  msst  bring eviL  fiotthat vio- 
lation being  onee  lesolved  en,  the 
scabbard  should  have  been  thrown 
sway,  and  the  detetmaatioa  published 
to  the  worid^  that  the  foreign  soldier 
should  no  longer  tread  the  Italian  soiL 
This  dedaratkin  would  have  had  the 
boldneas  whidi  adds  enthneiaaBi  to 
interest.  It  would  have  had  the 
deamess  whidi  wiSkn  no  equivoca- 
tion; and  it  would  have  had  the  eom- 
piehensivcness  which  wonid  include 
evetymanof  Italian  fairtii,  and  not  a 
iewinotiier  eonmriea,  to  whom  un- 
lieensed  boldness  IB  the  fint  of  vntnes. 

The  private  habils  of  Hhs  prince  are 
siud  to  be  angularly  adapted  to  the 
leader  of  a  national  war.  His  finme 
is  hardy,.his  mananr  of  living  ia  ah- 
stenuons,  and  his  few  nwrentaoais  are 
luudy  and  active.  He  has  already 
seen  war,  and  4XMnmaBded  n  eafann 
of  the  French  amy  in  the  campaign 
of  1828,  which  bnlmnp  the  Spamah 
liberals,  and  reinfliated  the  king  ^mu 
thethrone.  But, with idllftMe dang 
^[nalities,  he  new  fompets  that  the 
Italian  iti  hw  nature  a  nnperstitioBS 
being  \  timt  he  is,  at  beat,  a  r  nnipniand 
of  the  mime  and  tte  monk— «ith  the 
monk 

and  that  aoj 
ai  Ihe  nntiwwl  nuni  wiM  doaa  net 
takehisehaDe  aaihe  prieati^alsrerf 
ttfthepaofde.    XUa  aeeoantaiBrthe 
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^xtnuirdmftiy  reFerace  whiek  fnun 
tame  to  time  ke  displays  in  the  oere- 
moBials  of  the  church,  for  his  snfier- 
a&oe  of  the  monkish  thonsands  which 
Undcen  the  soil  of  his  domiaians,  and 
for  his  tolerance  of  the  Jesnits,  whom 
he,  as  well  as  probably  every  other 
sovereign  of  Em^e,  dreads,  and  whom 
evegr  otiier  soyerelgn  of  Enropeseems, 
by  common  consent,  to  be  fixed  on 
expelling  from  his  dominioiiB. 

What  the  ulterior  yiews  of  the  King 
may  be,  of  course,  it  wonld  require  a 
prophet  to  tell.  Whether  the  crown  of 
Lombardy  is  among  the  dreams  of  his 
ambition,  whether  the  Italian  hatred 
of  Austria  stimulates  iiis  councils,  or 
whether  the  mere  Italian  passion  for 
freedom  urges  him  to  stake  his  own 
diadem  on  tiie  chances  of  tiie  field  for 
the  liberation  of  the  peninsub.,  are 
questions  which  can  be  amrwered  only 
by  the  event;  bnt  he  has  at  last  ad- 
ranced, — ^has  menaced  the  Austrian 
possession  of  Italy ;  has  pressed  upon 
the  Austrian  army  in  its  letreat ;  has 
reduced  it  to  the  defensive ;  and  has 
brought  tlie  great  question  of  Austrian 
dominion  to  the  simple  afbitration  of 
the  8W(Hrd. 

The  history  of  the  Sardinian  cam- 
paign has  been  hitherto  a  history  of 
skinnishes.  The  Piedmontese  troops 
have  advanoed,  and  Badetski  has  re- 
tu«d.  HieAusfoian  position  is  me- 
moiable  for  its  strength,  and  has  been 
suooessively  adopted  byevery  defender 
oftheAustro-Italian  provinces.  Pes- 
chieia,  Verona,  and  Mantua  form  the 
three  angles  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
of  which  the  line  of  tiie  Mincio  fonns 
the  base.  Ghailes  Albert,  by  crossing 
the  Mincio  at  Goito,  is  now  tcie&mthe 
triangle,  l^e  three  fortresses  are 
strong,  and  he  has  already  made  some 
atten^its  on  Peschiera,  which  com- 
mands the  head  of  the  Lake  of  €narda. 
Those  attempts  have  faikd,  and  Ve- 
rona is  now  his  object ;  and  there  too 
lie  apyears  to  hare  already  undergone 
-setae  ftiinies.  I^e  true  wonder  is, 
that  he  has  been  suffered  to  remain  a 
moment  making  these  experiments, 
and  that  Austoa,  iriA  300,000  men 
andtt*  anu,  ahonld  attow  an  Italian 
aamy,  «f  J>0,000  men  ait  the  nMSt,  to 
almt  up  her  general,  and  lord  it  ever 
hitfofhernalaanterEitaiy.  ^  tUs 
IsancBigma.  Itis  equally  an  CBigB», 
thatthe  Awiitriw  cwBwder4aHPhfef 
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dH>uld  have  allowed  iumself  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  capital  of  Lombaidy 
by  the  rabble  of  the  streets,  and  have 
marched  out  with  a  garrison  of  15,000 
men,  before  a  mob  of  half  their  num- 
ber. He  ought  to  have  fought  in 
Milan  to  his  last  battalion.  If  he  had 
been  embarrassed  by  orders  fromhome, 
he  ought  to  haye  resigned  at  once.  A 
heavy  blow  at  the  insurrection  in 
Milan  wouldliave  extinguished  Italian 
rebeilkm. 

He  lias  now  a  position  in  whidi  he 
might  fight  with  perfect  security  for 
his  flanks  and  rear ;  with  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Italy,  Mantua,  for  his  place 
of  refuge,  if  d^EiBated ;  and,  if  success- 
ful, with  tiie  certainty  of  ruin  to  liis 
adversary; — ^yet  he  stands  still.  It 
was  by  a  brilliant  movement  in  this 
position  that  the  Austrian  Kray  gave 
the  French  tint  tremendous  defeat 
which  ultimately  drov<e  them  over  the 
Alps. 

The  surrounding  country  is  of  the 
most  intricatekind — a  perpetual  inter' 
section  of  large  riven,  guarded  atevery 
passage  by  tites  de  poat^  and  all  the 
means  known  to  military  science.  A 
war  of  this  order  may  be  carried  on 
for  years ;  and,  unless  the  Italian  po- 
pulation shall  rise  en  wmwm,  it  must 
be  a  mere  waste  of  Uood  and  time. 

The  true  tactique  of  an  Italian  in- 
vasion is  a  succession  of  rapid,  daring, 
and  hazardmis  attacks.  This  is  the 
dictate  of  experience  in  every  example 
of  Italian  conqnest.  A  bold  rash  into 
the  interior,  leaving  all  fortresses  be- 
hind, despising  the  obstacles  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountains,  and  only  hurry- 
mg  on  to  meet  the  enemy  in  line,  has 
been  tiie  principle  of  success  from  the 
first  days  of  the  French  assaults  on 
Italy  to  die  last.  Thiat  war  was  an 
inonrsiQn,  then*  marches  were  a  head- 
long charge,  their  batties  were  out- 
bursts ^  forious  force ;  and,  if  their 
triumphs  were  transient,  they  failed 
merelyfromtiie  national  caprice  which 
tires  of  e^ery  thing,  and  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  an  ili-regttlated  finance. 
The  French,  even  un£r  the  old  Bour- 
bons, never  descended  the  Alps  with- 
out awseping  all  resistance  before 
them.  The  campaigns  fOfKapoleon  in 
1796,  and  the  foUowmg  year,  were  on 
the  same  principle.  He  plunged  mto 
Italy  at  the  head  of  50,000  troops, 
ragged,  haagry,  and  in  beggary^  but 
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the  first  robbers  in  Europe.  He  told 
them  that,  bybeatlngthe  Italians,  thej 
shonld  get  dothes,  food,  and  money. 
As  a  strategist,  he  probably  committed 
a  thousand  faults,  but  he  did  not  com- 
mit the  grand  fault  of  aU,  that  of  giv- 
ing the  enemy  time  to  recover  his 
senses.  He  rought  every  day, — ^he 
fought  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
At  Montenotte,  he  fought  for  twelve 
hours,  and  was  beaten;  he  again 
mounted  his  horse  at  midnight, 
attacked  the  victor  in  his  first  sleep, 
and,  before  morning,  was  master  of 
the  mountains,  with  the  Austrian 
army  in  full  flight,  and  the  gates  of 
Turin  open  before  him.  The  Russian 
campaign  in  Italy  was  on  the  same 
principle.  "  When  you  are  not  fight- 
ing, march ;  when  you  are  not  march- 
ing, fight."  Wheil  the  Austrian 
generals  advised  Snwarrow  to  ma- 
noeuvre, he  laughed,  and  told  them 
that  tactics  were  only  trifling.  '*  Make 
reconnoissances,"  said  the  greybeard 
pupils  of  the  Aulic  Council.  ^'  My  re- 
connoissances,"said  the  great  Russian, 
'^  are  of  10,000  men.  Form  column, 
charge  bayonet,  plunge  into  the 
enemy's  centre.  These  are  my  only 
reconnoissances."  In  three  months  he 
drove  the  French,  under  their  two  best 
officers,  Macdonald  and  Moreau, 
across  the  Alps,  and  cleared  Italy. 
A  lingering  Italian  campaign  is  always 
a  campaign  thrown  away,  or  a  country 
lost.  It  is  the  work  of  a  military 
gambler.  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Italy,  in  his  consulate,  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  hazards  ever  ventured 
in  war.  He  might  have  been  defeated, 
and,  if  defeated,  he  must  have  been 
utterly  ruined.  But  he  attacked  the 
Austrians,  was  repulsed,  renewed  the 
attack  in  desperation,  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  turn,  and  next  day  saw  all 
Italy  capitulate  to  him. 

What  a  month  may  bring  forth  is 
beyond  our  calculation ;  but  while  we 
were  writing  those  pages,  there  had 
been  a  general  movement  of  the 
Fiedmontese  troops  on  Verona,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  aiding 
some  insurrectionary  movement  in 
the  city.  The  Fiedmontese  artillery 
speedily  demolished  the  field-works 
in  the  approaches  to  the  dtv.  A  ge- 
neral advance  was  ordered,  and  the 
Austrian  troops  continued  to  retreat, 
still  turning  on  the  advancing  line, 


and  fighting,  through  a  country  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  a  low  shrabby 
forest.  At  length,  however,  a  Fied- 
montese division  was  vigoroudy  at- 
tacked, taken  by  surprise,  and  broken 
with  a  loss  so  heavy,  as  to  determine 
the  retreat  of  the  anny  to  its  poaition 
of  the  morning.  Still,  this  was  but 
an  affair  of  posts ;  and,  in  the  jneaa 
time,  Generfld  Nugent,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  is  putting  down  the 
insurgents  in  the  Venettaa  piOTinees, 
and  is  marching  towards  the  flank  of 
the  Fiedmontese. 

One  fact  is  evident,  that  Italy  has 
twt  risen  in  a  body,  and  that,  with  all 
the  harangues  of  her  revolutionary 
orators,  and  all  the  promises  of  what 
those  orators  call  ^*  her  heroic  yooth, 
burning  to  extinguish  the  abomination 
of  the  Teutons,  veiy  few  of  them 
have  stirred  from  their  coffee-booses. 
Italy,  with  her  twenty  mfllkMns  of 
men,  has  probably  not  fumlsliedto 
the  field  twenty  thousand  volunteer?. 
Yet  this  is  the  time  for  which  they 
have  been  all  panting  in  all  kinds  of 
sonnets ;  when  the  ^*  new  spirit  of 
political  regeneration"  has  foil  range 
for  its  fiight,  when  the  Austrian  polioe 
aro  a  deiul  letter,  and  when  SfMberg 
and  its  bastions  are  a  bugbear  no 
more. 

But  the  movements  of  the^  Roman 
populace  are  matters  of  more  rapid 
execution.  What  the  Pope  was  a 
month  since,  every  one  knows; — 
Fins  the  powerful.  Fins  the  popular, 
Fius  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  all  the 
aggrieved  nations  of  Italy,  with  a 
slight  appendix,  indudiDg  the  ag- 
grieved nations  of  Europe.  Bot  the 
populace,  which  gave  him  his  titles, 
have  now  changed  them,  and  he  is 
"  Fius  the  Monk." 

In  a  year  whose  eveiy  weekmodnees 
a  revolution,  who  can  ptedict  the 
events  of  a  month  ?  In  the  mid& 
of  this  month  of  May,  Fope  Has  is 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  palaoe; 
within  a  week  he  may  be  transferred 
to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  within  a 
fortnight  he  may  be  an  exile,  an  out- 
law, or  a  refugee  in  England. 

The  intdli^oe  firom  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  was 
amply,  that  he  was  a  cipher.  The 
peoplety  in  their  eagerness  Ibr  Austrian 
overthrow,  demanded  a  dedaration 
of  war.    But  the  Gennan  bishops  are 
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smid  to  have  informed  the  Court  of 
CardinalB,  that  a  measure  of  that 
order  woidd  instantly  produce  a  re- 
nouncement of  their  allegiance  to  the 
Boman  See.  A  council  of  cardinals 
was  now  summoned,  before  whom 
the  Pope  laid  a  recapitulation  of  his 
policy,  which  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  penitential  speech.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  his  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  probably 
hoping  to  lay  the  onus  of  things  on 
tiie  shoulders  of  Pins  himself,  and 
glad  to  escape  from  being  massacred 
by  the  mob,  or  hanged  by  the  Aus* 
trians. 

But  the  Pope  wisely  determined, 
that  whatever  happened  to  one,  should 
happen  to  all,  and  refused  to  let  them 
resign.  The  general  sta£f  then  held 
a  '^sitting,"  and  the  municipality 
marched  in  'procession,  to  give  their 
opinion  at  the  Vatican  on  matters  of 
government,  and  recommend  '*  abdi- 
cation  r^  Such  are  the  benefits  of 
telling  the  rabble  that  they  are  the 
true  depositaries  of  the  national  wis- 
dom. In  other  and  better  days,  the 
Pope  would  have  sent  those  volun- 
teer privy*counciUors  to  the  galleys, 
as  their  impudence  richly  deserved. 
But  he  may  now  thank  his  own  poli- 
tical visions. 

The  afifair  was  not  yet  over.  The 
civic  guard,  that  darling  creation  of 
regenerate  freedom,  took  up  its  mus- 
kets, planted  themselves  at  the  gates, 
and  declared  that  no  one,  priest, 
bishop,  or  pope,  should  stir  frt>m 
Bome.  A  kind  of  rabble  proclama- 
tion was  next  made,  that  ^^  no  ecde- 
slastic  should  hold  any  civil  office.'*  If 
this  be  persisted  in,  there  is  an  end  of 
"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope."  He 
may  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  mass, 
hear  confessions,  and  work  miracles  in 
the  old  monkish  fashion.  But  his 
tiara  must  pass  away,  his  sceptre  will 
be  a  staff,  and  his  toe  will  be  kissed 
no  more.  The  mob  say  that  as  they 
do  not  wish  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
they  have  allowed  him  some  days  to 
settle  the  question  of  private  life  with 
himself.  But  the  declaration  of  war 
is  ;the  sine  qua  non^  and  if  he  refuses, 
there  is  to  be  a  '*  provisional  govern- 
ment." 

*^ By  six  o'clock,  on  the  1st  instant, 
no  answer  had  been  received."  Such 
is  the  new  punctuality  of  popular 
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dealings  with  princes  and  popes ;  and 
such  was  the  announeement  of  the 
mob  leaders  to  all  those  political  re- 
formers, the  loungers  of  Rome.  But 
at  last  the  old  expedient  of  startled 
sovereignty  has  been  adopted.  The 
ministiy,  by  intelligence  on  the  5th, 
had  been  suffered  to  reture,  and  their 
successors,  more  liberal  than  ever, 
were  received  with  popular  acclama- 
tion. 

The  senate  of  Bome,  probably  to 
soften  this  measure  to  the  Papid 
feelings,  presented  Pius  with  a  long 
address,  which,  however,  contains  a 
repetition  of  the  demand  for  war  at 
any  price.  It  says,  *^  The  people  do 
not  expect  you,  a  messenger  of  peace, 
to  declare  war.  But  they  only  desire 
that  you  should  not  prevent  those  to 
whom  you  have  confided  the  direction 
of  temporal  affaurs  to  undertake  and 
conduct  iiJ*^  Thus  the  division  is 
complete.  The  Pope  is  to  be  two 
distinct  personages — the  messenger  of 
peace,  and  the  maker  of  war ;  unless, 
in  the  latter  instance,  he  is  to  be 
responsible  for  acts  which  he  does  not 
guide,  and  to  acknowledge  Us  minis- 
ters to  be  "  viceroys  over  him."  Of 
all  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  the  most 
inalienable  is  the  making  of  peace  and 
war.  But  the  sovereign  of  Bome  is 
to  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  to 
be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  Board. 
We  may  well  believe  the  accounts 
which  represent  him  as  ^^in  deep  dejec- 
tion "  at  these  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar dealings  with  princes  and  popes. 
If  his  ^^  Holiness"  is  not  expeditious  in 
his  decision  to  obey  his  Sansculotte 
statesmen,  the  conclusion  will  be  as 
rapid  as  the  conception. 

In  all  this  diapter  of  change,  what- 
ever may  be  the  coolness  of  our  respect 
for  the  Papacy,  we  feel  for  the  Pope, 
as  we  shoidd  feel  for  any  man  intole- 
rably insulted  by  a  conspiracy  of 
wretches  pampered  into  gross  arro- 
gance by  sudden  power.  His  per- 
sonal character  is  unimpeachable;  and 
if  his  vanity  has  met  with  a  sudden 
and  bitter  reproof,  it  is  only  the  vanity 
of  an  Italian. 

Even  of  the  people  of  Italy  we  speak 
only  with  regret.  If  these  pages  con** 
tain  contemptuous  expressions,  wrung 
from  us  by  the  truth  of  things,  we  are 
not  the  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
original  merits  of  a  people  spoiled 
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only  by  their  instttntioiis.  We  admit 
eveiy  instance  whidi  their  panegy- 
rists adduce  of  their  natural  ability, 
of  their  kindliness  of  disposition,  of 
their  ancient  intrepidity  in  tiie  field, 
and  of  their  brilliancy  in  the  arts.  We 
impute  all  their  waste  of  those  gifts  to 
the  fiction  which  they  call  their  re- 
H^n.  We  lament  oyer  the  hope- 
lessnefis  of  Italian  restoration  whUe 
the  nation  sees  the  melting  of  St 
Jannarins's  blood  as  a  work  of  hea- 
ven; expects  the  leoussion  of  sins 
from  looking  at  the  napkin  of  St  Ye- 
lonica;  bows  down  to  an  image  of  t^ 
Vlr^  as  the  worker  of  miracles,  and 
asanobject  of  divine  worship.  WhUe 
this  lasts,  the  mind  of  Italy  must  re- 
main in  the  darkness  of  that  of  its 
fathers ;  it  may  have  wars,  but  it  wHi 
have  no  advance  in  liberty ;  it  may 


have  revolntions,  bnt  it  wffl  bare  bo 
national  vigour ;  it  may  have  a  thoa- 
sand  depositions  of  sovereigns,  but  it 
will  only  be  a  diasge  of  masters,  and 
every  change  only  leaving  it  the  won 
a  slave.  Italy  can  have  bat  one 
charter — the  B^Ue. 

But  now  the  world  Is  in  eoofasiMi. 
War  in  llien<»rth — ^war  in  the  aoath — 
war  gathering  in  the  east  of  Earope. 
Russia,  with  120,000  mea,  maichkif 
on  Poland,  to  be  foUowed  bj  300,000 
more.  France,  with  half  a  miUioB  of 
men  in  arms,  waitii^  bat  the  blast  of 
the  revolutionaiy  trumpet  to  poor 
down  on  Italy.  Can  these  things  be 
by  accident?  Universal  eoBvuhion 
after  a  tranqulilify  of  thirty  yeanl 
And  are  these  birt  ttks  be^aaiag  of 
sorrows? 
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^^Moer  votes  carry  the  point,  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  said  the  Doctor, 
carefully  distilling  the  last  few  drops 
of  an  incomparable  Badmingtoa  into 
his  glass.  "  I  must  say  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Surrey  Zoo.  They 
have  got  up  Borne  there  in  a  style 
that  is  absolutely  perfect;  and  the 
whole  thing  puts  one  remarkably  in 
mind  of  Tacitus." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  our  firiend 
the  Spaniard ;  *'  but  it  so  happens  that 
my  classical  reminiscences  are  the 
reverse  of  agreeable.  I  don't  believe 
there  was  a  single  oak  in  the  whcde 
grove  of  Dod<ma;  at  least  my  in- 
stinctire  impression  is  towards  the 
fact,  that  in  the  days  of  Agiicola  the 
world  was  a'wildemess  of  blrdi.  No ; 
I  declare  for  the  opera.  Pauline 
Viardot " 

"  Bah  !"^  said  the  Doctor.  "  These 
are  no  tunes  to  encourage  foreigners. 
What  say  you,  Fred  ?" 

«( I  pronounce  deddedly  against  the 

r  a.  In  the  first  phice,  I  am  for 
encouragement  of  natiye  talent, 
espedally  in  these  revolutionaiy  days ; 
and  in  the  second,  I  am  remarkably 
hard  up  for  cash.    I  agree  with  the 


Spaniard  tiiat  RraM  Is  ret.  Sappoae 
we  go  down  to  Astley's,  aad  iadnlge 
ourselves  with  the  death  of  Shaw?" 

«'  I  rather  think  that  Sbaw  »  used 
up,"  replied  the  Doctor.  ^  Goaiersal 
was  the  last  of  his  race.  However, 
Widdicomb  Survives,  and  thefe  is  stiU 
a  ^ance  of  fun.    So  Aatley's  be  li.^* 

Accordingly,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves at  that  notable  jdace  of  hq>po- 
dramatie  entertainment.  la  former 
years,  Astley's  was  by  far  the  most  na- 
tional of  all  the  metropotitaa  theatres. 
It  afforded  the  best  practical  ezpod- 
ticm  of  the  military  history  of  Ennye. 
One  by  one  the  fiery  fights  of  the 
Peninsula  aad  el  Haadas  were  repro- 
duced with  an  almost  imaeoessary 
amount  of  carnage.  Real  caaaoa— or 
at  least  cylinders  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  bored-^mnbled 
nightly  across  the  stage.  Sqiaadroas 
of  dragoons,  mounted  iqKm  piebald, 
cream-coloured,  and  flea-bittea  diar- 
gns,  used  to  dash  desperately  through 
groves  of  canvass  in  pnrsait  af  des- 
pairing fugitives;  and  terrific  were 
the  thunders  ofapplaaseastfaa  ^hrahy 
assailed  a  brid^,  or  overleaped  the 
battlmentsoralbrtiflcatieB.  Nofeat 
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was  too  impracticable  fw  these  oen- 
tsurg — BO  chasni  too  enonnona  for 
their  yanlt ;  and  it  really  was  a  tooch- 
ing  thing  to  obserre  that,  whenever  a 
trooper  fell,  his  horse  inyariahly  knelt 
down  beside  him,,  and  seemed  to  be- 
seech him  to  arise  bj  patheticaliy  nib- 
bling at  his  buttons.  The  entertain- 
ments nsnally  conchided  with  a  series 
of  single  comlwts,  a  transparency  of 
Britannia  seated  on  a  garden  roller, 
and  a  most  prodigal  dlstribntion  of 
lanrel.  They  were  not  only  blame- 
less, bat  highly  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  exhilritions ;  and  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  n^pidly 
HnUing  into  desnetnde. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
Astiey*s  has  nndergone  a  change. 
There  may  be  as  much  good  riding  as 
erer,  and  as  fearless  boonding  on  the 
tight-rope— the  courier  of  St  Peters- 
bvg  may  stUl  pursue  tiie  mieren  tenor 
of  hu  way  along  the  backs  of  six  simnl- 
taneons  geldings — and  the  loTor  may 
regain  his  bride  by  passing  through 
the  terriic  ordeal  of  the  blazing  hoop 
as  of  yore.  Bat  the  British  feeling— 
the  indomitable  spirit^-the  strong, 
barly,  independent  patriotism  of  the 
ring  has  dq)arted,  and  the  Union  Jack 
no  longer  floats  triumphant  over  a 
sea  of  sawdust.  This  is  matter  of 
painful  thought,  to  it  is  a  marked 
sign  of  the  dec»deDce  of  the  national 
drama. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
last  act  of  an  entertaining  spectacle, 
iriiich  argued  on  the  part  of  the  author 
a  particular  intimacy  with  natural  his- 
tory, and  with  the  customs  of  the 
Oriental  nations.  The  scene  was  laid 
in  some  viUage  of  Hindostan ;  and  it 
appeared  that  sundry  British  subjects, 
mate  and  female,  had  by  accident  been 
caught  trespassing  within  the  confines 
of  a  grove  sacred  to  Bramah.  No 
Highland  thane  in  the  act  of  detect- 
ing a  stray  geologist  on  his  territory 
could  have  exhibited  more  unbounded 
wrath  than  the  high-priest,  whose 
wliite  beard  and  coffee-coloured  arms 
vibrated  and  quivered  with  indigna- 
tion. Regardless  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  insensible  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  the  hoary  heathen  sum- 
moned the  captives  before  him,  and 
offered  them  the  fearful  alternative  of 
embracing  the  worship  of  Bramah,  or 
of  undergeing  the  aenteooe  of  Daniel, 
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with  the  certainty  of  a  worse  catastro- 
phe. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  whole  party,  even  down  to  a 
deboshed  sergeant,  whose  rriigioos 
scruples  could  hardly  have  been  very 
strong,  spumed  at  the  idea  of  repudi- 
ating their  faith,  and  nnanimoosly  de- 
manded to  be  led  on  the  instant  to  the 
menagerie.  One  young  lieutenant  of 
tiie  Inregolars,  indeed,  was  liberal  in 
his  offers  to  die  for  a  certain  lady,  who 
had  very  unwisely  followed  him  into 
the  jungle  without  a  bonnet,  and  in*a 
ganze  dress  of  singular  tenuity :  but 
as  the  old  hierop£nit  had  made  no 
offers  whatever  of  a  partial  amnesty, 
it  did  not  exactiy  appear  that  such 
generous  devotion  could  in  any  way 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  audience, 
accordingly,  were  led  to  prepare  for  a 
scene  of  indiscriminate  bone-crashiag, 
iHien  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the 
posture  of  affairs  by  the  appearance 
of  a  tall  gentiemaa  arrayed  in  flesh- 
colonred  tights,  who  drauuided  the 
priority  of  sacrifice.  The  precise  per- 
suasion of  this  individual,  and  his 
claims  to  such  invidious  distiactiott, 
were  not  accurately  set  fbrwaid ;  but 
as  he  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  aS 
Morok  the  Beast-tamer,  it  appeared 
evident  to  us  that  at  some  penod  of 
his  existence  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  an  intimacy  of  M. 
Eugene  Sue.  After  some  considera- 
tion, and  an  appeal  to  an  invisible 
oracle,  the  high-priest  of  Bramah,  in- 
fluenced probably  by  the  distingmshed 
Mterary  position  of  his  prisoner,  con- 
sented to  the  request ;  and  a  solemn 
festival,  to  begin  with  the  disparition 
of  the  European  captives  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  beasts,  and  to  end  with  the 
incremation  of  about  twenty  young 
native  widows  on  the  funeral  pile,  was 
decreed  accordingly.  This  announce- 
ment seemed  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
aforesaid  widows  with  unbounded  rap- 
ture, for  they  incontinently  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  they 
executed  an  extempore  mazourka. 

The  next  scene  exhibited  a  cave, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  each 
of  them  stocked  with  a  very  fair  sup- 
ply of  decrepid-looking  lions  and  at- 
tenuated leopards.  There  was  some 
slight  squalUng  from  the  pit  on  the 
part  of  the  fbmale  audience ;  for  the 
interposed  grating  appeared  to  be 
needlessly  sUght,  and  one  of  the  lions, 
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though  possibly  from  the  mere  ennui 
of  existence,  had  a  habit  of  yawning, 
which  might  have  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Androdes.  The  down, 
however,  though  not  properly  a  pro- 
tagonist in  the  drama,  was  kind  enough 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  spectators, 
by  waiting  several  times  upon  his 
hands  before  the  bars,  and  exposing 
his  motley  person  in  divers  tempting 
attitudes  to  the  wild  beasts,  withoat 
apparentljr  exciting  their  appetite. 
Ijie  yawning  animS  took  no  ftirther 
notice  of  the  invitation  than  to  raise 
iiimself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  rested 
his  four  paws  upon  the  cross*bar; 
after  which  he  remained  sitting  like  an 
enormous  terrier  supplicating  for  a 
fragment  of  muffin.  A  sickly  tiger  in 
the  other  compartment  began  to  cough 
unpleasantly,  as  though  the  air  of  the 
aureus  was  too  pungent  or  too  loaded 
for  his  delicate  lungs. 

Presently  tiie  procession  entered, 
singing  a  hymn,  which  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  Bramah.  In.  this 
ditty  the  widows  joined  with  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  so  many  Iphigenias ; 
and  we  were  not  a  lit^e  shodced  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  European 
captives  «were  partidpators  in  that 
heathen  psalmody.  However,  for  the 
credit  of  our  country,  it  should  be 
stated,  that  ndther  .the  lieutenant  of 
Irregulars,  nor  Amelia  Darlingcourt, 
the  young  lady  in  whose  a£fections  he 
had  a  Redded  interest,  took  part  in 
any  such  apostasy — indeed  the  mind 
of  the  latter  was  wholly  occupied  by 
other  feelings,  as  she  presently  took 
occasion  to  assure  us ;  for,  the  priest  of 
Bramah  havmg  proclaimed  silence, 
she  advanced  to  the  foot-lamps,  and 
vrarbled  out  an  appropriate  declara- 
tion that  her  heart  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  Highlands.  This  over,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms ; 
and  they  both  contemplated  the 
menagerie  with  a  calmness  which 
testified  the  triumph  of  affection  over 
death. 

At  a  given  signal,  Morok  the  Beast- 
tamer  stepped  undauntedly  into  the 
den.  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that 
our  friend  the  Doctor  gloated  upon 
this  part  of  the  spectacle  with  evident 
interest — ^it  being  a  favourite  theory  of 
his  that,  on  some  occasion  when 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  animals 
were  more   than   ordinarily  active, 


Morok  was  sure  to  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Zumalacarregm  was  more 
indifferent, — pronounced  the  whole 
exhibition  a  humbug,  and  contrasted 
it  disparagingly  with  the  bull -fights 
in  which,  according  to  his  own  accoimt, 
he  was  wont  to  take  an  active  share 
at  Salamanca.  For  my  own  part,  it 
did  not  strike  me  that  Mr  Morok  zma 
any  particular  danger.  Either  the 
animals  were  gorged,  or  their  native 
ferodty  had  l^en  loi^  ago  sabdoed 
by  a  system  of  judidous  training.  The 
lions  submitted  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  have  their  jaws  wreodied  opoi, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  any  desire 
to  imitate  the  example  of  nntcndLcn, 
even  when  the  beast-t&mer  was  in- 
specting the  structure  of  their  throats. 
Gnie  panthers  were  as  padfic  as  though 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  body- 
guard of  Bacchus ;  and  the  lec^Muds 
ran  up  the  shoulders  of  the  man,  and 
even  allowed  themselves  to  be  twisted 
up  into  neckdoths,  with  a  docility 
which  was  positivdy  engaging. 

The  denofimaU  of  the  drama  wis, 
of  course,  simple.  The  high-priest  of 
Bramah,  and  indeed  the  ddty  himself, 
were  taken  thoroughly  aback.  The 
oracle  declared  itsdf  satisfied.  The 
European  captives  were  set  firee  with- 
out tiie  slightest  stain  upon  their 
honour.  Morok  was  discovered  to  be 
aneminentny  ah— perhaps  TippooSaib 
or  Hydcr  Ah  in  disguise ;  the  ekleriy 
individual  with  the  coffee-edoared 
arms  gave  his  benediction  to  the  lovers 
— ^and  the  widows,  sharing  in  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  and  relieved  firom  the 
statutory  duty  of  performing  as  sattee, 
testified  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  whole  proceedings  by  another 
mazy  dance;  after  which  the  ear- 
tain  fell  upon  a  highly  ^»piopiiate 
taUeau. 

''  WeU !"  said  the  Doctor,  ''  npoa 
my  honour,  I  must  say  that  we  shraM 
have  been  quite  as  well  off  at  the 
Surrey.  In  tiiis  hot  weather,  the  am- 
moniacal  odour  of  the  stables  may  be 
salubrious,  but  it  is  very  far  fiwm  re- 
freshing ;  and  I  question  whether  it  is 
improved  by  an  intermixture  of  car- 
nivorous exhalations.^' 

^^  Were  it  not  for  that  pretty  iaee in 
the  next  box,  I  would  have  been  off 
before  now,*'  observed  he  of  Sala- 
manca ;  "  this  lion  and  tiger  stuff  is 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job." 
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''  Bui  the  horBemanship,  my  dear 
fellow,''  said  I. 

*'  Psha !  what  do  they  know  of  real 
horsemanship  here  ?"  intermpted  the 
Spaniard.  ^^  When  I  was  in  the 
Christino  cayairy." 

*'  There  1 1  knew  it !"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. *'*'  Once  set  him  off  on  that  yam, 
and  we  shall  have  the  whole  history  of 
his  campaigns,  without  the  slightest 
remorse  or  mitigation.  Do,  my  dear 
YreAy  be  cantioos !  Yon  don't  know 
what  I  endured  yesterday  at  supper." 

'^  You  be  shot  I"  replied  the  Iberian. 
^^  Was  I  not  compelled  to  substitute 
some  rational  topic  of  conversation 
for  your  interminable  harangue  upon 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  complaint? 
It  was  enough  to  have  emptied  an 
hospital.  But  see !  they  are  bringing 
in  the  horses.  By  Jove,  how  fresh 
Widdicomb  looks  I  I  wonder  whether 
he  was  really  master  of  the  ring  at 
Trajan's  amphitheatre.  Not  a  bad 
bmte,  that  one  striped  like  a  Zebra. 
How  on  earth  do  they  manage  the 
colours  ?" 

*^  It  is  a  chemical  process,"  said  the 
Doctor.  *^  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  the  hyper-iodate  of ^" 

*^  Oh  yes  I  we  know  all  about  it : 
very  queer  stuff  too,  I  daresay.  Hallo 
— look  here !  what  kind  of  character 
is  this  fellow  intended  to  personify  ?" 

The  question  was  not  easily  an- 
swered. The  individual  who  provoked 
the  remark  was  attired  in  most  parsi- 
monious silk  drawers,  with  a  sort  of 
diminutive  kilt  around  his  waist.  His 
head  was  decorated  with  a  circle  of 
particoloured  feathers  springing  from 
a  spangled  circlet,  not  altogether 
unlike  a  highly  decorated  library- 
duster.  On  thewhole^  his  costume 
was  such  as  might  have  suited  a  Peru- 
vian climate ;  but  it  was  manifestly 
unfitted  for  the  temperature  of  any 
untropical  locality.  By  his  side  was 
a  young  lady  similarly  attired,  only 
with  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
drapery,  and  rather  more  spangles 
upon  her  sleeves.  The  clown  proceeded 
to  chalk  their  soles  with  an  expression 
of  devout  humility. 

"These,  Ipresume,"  said  theDoctor, 
consulting  the  playbill,  "are  intended 
to  represent  the  Inca  and  his  bride ; 
though  what  Incas  had  to  do  with 
horses,  is  utterly  beyond  my  compre- 
hension." 


"  They  might  have  got  them  from 
the  Spaniards,  you  know.  Pizarro  is 
said  to  have  been  a  liberal  feUow  in 
his  way.  I  know  a  descendant  of  his 
at  Cordova — ^" 

"  There  they  go— now  for  it  I "  said 
the  Doctor.  "  I  wonder  if  people  ever 
galloped  across  a  prairie  in  that  way^ 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  and 
standing  each  upon  the  point  of  one 
particular  toe?" 

"  No  more  than  Mercury  ever  chose 
to  light  upon  the  summit  of  a  jet  d^eau^^^ 
said  I.  "  But  you  are  very  prosaical 
and  matter-of-fact  to-night.  See  I  up 
goes  the  lady  on  the  Inca's  knee.  Do 
you  call  that  attitude  nothing?  Why, 
even  the  master  of  the  ring  is  so  lost 
in  admiration  that  he  is  forgettmg  to 
use  his  whip." 

Here  come  the  pole  and  ribbons. 
Yoicksl  Capitally  leaped!  That  young 
lady  bounds  over  the  cords  as  light 
and  playfully  as  a  panther.  Surely 
the  Inca  is  not  going  to  disgrace  him- 
self by  tumbling  through  a  hoop? 
Yes,  by  the  powers  he  is j— and  a  very 
fair  somersault  he  has  made  of  it  I 
Now,  then,  put  on  the  steam !  Bound 
they  go  like  a  whirlwind,  attitudinising 
as  if  in  agony.  She  looks  behind  her 
— starts— points ;  he  turns  his  head 
— some  imaginary  foe  must  be  in 
pursuit !  Onwards — onwards,  loving^ 
pair!  One  leap  now,  and  ye  are  safe! 
It  is  a  rasper,  though — being  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  five-barred  gate, 
speiddng  volumes  in  favour  of  early 
Peruvian  agriculture.  Over  it  they  go 
both  together ;  and  Mr  Merryman,  in 
token  of  satisfaction,  refreshes  himself 
with  a  swim  upon  the  sawdust ! 

"That  course  alone  is  worth  the 
money,"  said  I.  "  Now,  Chief,  unless- 
you  are  bent  upon  prosecuting  your 
conquest  to  the  left,  we  may  go.  I 
feel  a  strong  craving  in  my  inner  man 
for  a  draught  of  Barclay  and  Perkins." 

**  After  all,"  remarked  the  Doctor, 
as  we  wended  our  way  homewards, 
"there  is  something  remarkably 
refreshing  in  the  utter  extrava- 
gance of  the  fictions  which  are 
presented  at  Astley's.  They  must 
keep  in  pay  some  author  of  very  ex- 
traordinary genius.  He  never  seems 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  at  ah  hour's  notice,  he  could, 
get  up  a  spectacle  as  brilliant  as  Alad- 
din's, in  the  Arabian  Nights." 
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*^  I  insh  some  of  our  Mends  would 
profit  by  the  example,"  said  I.  ^^  There 
is  a  fearful  dearth  of  inyeotion  just 
BOW,  espedaliy  in  the  fictional  depart- 
ment ;  and  if  no  speedy  improvement 
takes  place,  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  become  of  the  periodi- 
cals." 

*^  I  quite  agree  wiUi  you,"  remartced 
the  Spaniard.  ^^Some  people  are 
rather  giren  to  hunt  an  idea  to  death. 
For  example,  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
certain  gendeman  who  can  write  about 
nothing  except  the  railways.  Every 
story  of  his  has  some  connexion 
with  scrip  or  shares,  and  the  interest 
of  the  plot  invariably  turns  upon  a 
panic." 

^*  Allow  aw  to  remark,  Mr  Znmala- 
carregui, "  said  I,  considerably  nettled 
at  tiie  aiiusicm,  which  seemed  exces- 
sively uncalled  fin-,  **  that  any  subject 
of  domestic  interest  is  much  better 
than  an  incessant  repetition  of  low 
Feninsolar  skirmishes.  You  may  pro- 
bably think  that  the  public  are  inter- 
ested in  the  exi^oits  of  Herrera  tiie 
dragoon,  in  the  forcible  strangulation 
of  gipsies,  attacks  upon  convents,  and 
the  other  wares  in  which  yon  usually 
deal;  but  my  c^uiion  la  very  differ- 
ent." 

"No  doubt  of  it!"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor,  who  was  delighted  at  the 
pro^[)ect  of  a  literary  row.  "Every 
body  is  sick  with  the  eternal  sameness 
of  these  seBoras.  I  wonder.  Chief,  yon 
donH  change  your  ground,  and  let  us 
have  something  better." 

"Better  Uiaa  what?"  said  the 
Spaniard.  ^  Better  than  rigmarole 
stories  about  surveyors,  and  gradients, 
and  old  gentlemen  with  plgtaUs  that 
dabble  in  stock.  I  rather  suspect 
that,  at  all  events,  my  bitterest  enemy 
cannot  accuse  me  of  having  pnt  out 
any  thing  worse." 

"  Nay,  that^s  true  enough ! "  chimed 
in  the  Doctor:  "  I  by  no  means  vindi- 
cate our  friend.  He  is  sufficiently 
thresome  upon  occasion,  I  allow." 

"It  is  very  easy  for  those  who 
never  wrote  a  line  to  pass  criticisms 
upon  the  works  of  others,"  said  I. 

"  Works  ?  railway  works,  you 
mean,"  said  the  Spaniard. 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  fine 
fellow,"  replied  I,  "  that  I  will  back 
myself  for  any  given  sum  to  write  a 
tale  against  you  on  any  possible  sub- 


ject ;  and  you  may  lay  the 
if  you  please,  in  your  favowite  Spain, 
though  I  know  no  more  about  k  than 
I  do  of  Timbnctoo." 

" Andl,"  saidZnmala, "  willkiiock 
under  to  no  man,  not  even  AlexaBdar 
Dumas,  for  invention.  So  tke  aoooer 
we  begin  the  better." 

"  Well,  then,  fix  yowsul^eet  Shall 
it  be  at  the  siege  of  Salamanca?" 

"  In  order  that  you  may  pilfer 
right  and  left  from  nulitary  nMBdoin, 
I  suppose.  Thank  yon— I  am  not 
quite  80  foolish ! " 

"Take  your  own  gronnd,  tben. 
Where  shaU  it  be?  Aaia,  Afriea, 
America,  or  New  Zealand,  if  yom  like 
it  better." 

"  By  no  means  let  us  intSKfeva  with 
G.  P.  &.  James.  He  baa  takes  tha 
convictaunder  hisown  espedal  diHga. 
Let  as  say  America,  Nortii  or  Sooth,  and 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  select  timeeatvy.** 

"  I  won't  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Fenimore  €k>oper's  Biedakina,"  said  L 
"  Your  gipsy  practice  wonld  give  yes 
a  decided  advantage  in  portrayi^ 
the  fiery  eyes  <tf  a  Crow  or  n  Dela- 
ware Indian,  glaring  threvgli  aaaand 
bush.  Besides,  I  hate  aU  that  rabbiah 
about  wampum  and  moocaasina.  But 
if  you  like  to  try  your  hand  at  a  Fa- 
tagonian  tale,  or  even  a  tonch  at  the 
Snapping  Turtle  or  Cyprees  Swamp, 
though  that  is  more  in  yoor  Unei  I 
assure  you  I  have  no  oljectum." 

"  Let  me  mediate,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"The  whole  of  this discnaeion  aeoaa 
to  have  arisen  out  of  to-night's  per- 
formances at  Astley's,  and  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  not  avail  youaelves 
of  a  ready-made  hint.  Th««  ia  the 
Inca  and  hb  bride, — a  capital  aa^- 
gestive  sul^ect  Take  that  aa  Iba 
groundwork  of  yonr  take,  and  pilch 
them  in  the  days  of  Pizano.'' 

"  Very  well,"  said  I—"  only  let  as 
start  in  a  mutual  state  of  igDocaaeeu 
It  is  many  years  aince  I  have  read  & 
word  about  the  Licas,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  refresh  my  knowledge.  What 
is  your  amount  of  prHnratioB,  Hi- 
dalgo?" 

"  Precisely  the  same  aa  yonra." 

"  So  far  good.  But— harkye— who 
is  to  decide  betweea  na?" 

"  The  public,  of  ooone." 

"  But  then,  r^eot — two  tales  npoft 
the  same  subject !    Why,  nobody 
have  patience  to  read  them  !** 
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Ggioldii't  yon  try  chapter  aboat  ?  " 
eaggested  the  Doctor. 

^^A  capital  ideal"  cried  the  Spa- 
niard. *^  I  am  going  down  to  Green- 
wich to-nuHTTO  w  for  a  white-bait  party, 
so  70a  have  a  clear  day  to  begin  with. 
Yfe  shall  write  it  alternately,  after 
the  maimer  of  the  Yirgilian  eclogues." 

"  Arcades  ambo^^''  quoth  the  Doctor. 
*'*'  Weil,  good-night,  lads,  and  see  that 
yon  woHl  out  one  another's  ideas 
handsomely.  I  shall  step  into  the 
club  for  half  an  hour,  and  have  a  glass 
of  cold  brandy  and  water." 

^^  I  say,  Znmala,"  said  I,  as  I 
walked  home  with  my  rival,  "  I  am 
i^Qraid  the  viUaia  the  Doctor  is  making 


game  of  us.  Had  we  not  better  give 
the  idea  up  ?  " 

^^Not  a  whit  of  it,"  replied  tiie 
Spaniard.  "  I  really  want  to  see  how 
the  l^ing  will  do :  and  if  you  like  to 
drag  in  the  Doctor  as  a  character,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  keep  it  up.  I  pre- 
sume there  were  plenty  Caledonians 
wandering  about  the  world  even  so 
far  back  as  Pizarro's  time?  " 

*^  There  is  always  plenty  of  that 
stock  in  the  market,"  I  replied,  with  a 
groan.  ^' Well,  good-night.  The  MS. 
of  the  first  chapter  shaU  be  sent  you 
to-morrow  evening;  and  recollect  that 
we  are  both  upcm  honour  to  avoid  all 
kind  of  refeieiice." 


OHAPTEa  n. 


THB  auBwoN  or  psav. 


It  was  the  sunny  dawn  of  a  tropical 
morning.  The  sea  had  just  ebbed, 
leaving  a  vast  expanse  of  white  sand 
atnddMl  with  strange  'particoloured 
shells^  between  the  primeval  forest 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
ocean  verge,  and  the  heavy  line  of 
breakers  which  plashed  sullenly  along 
the  shore.  One  vessel,  partially  dis- 
masted, and  bearing  tokens  of  the 
recent  stonn,  was  riding  at  anchor 
beyond  the  outer  ridge ;  another  lay 
in  hopeless  wreck,  a  black  and  broken 
hulk,  upon  the  beach.  Her  timbers 
w<^e  stove  in,  her  bulwarks  sw^ 
Away;  the  once  stately  Estremadura 
would  never  more  walk  the  waters 
like  a  thing  instinet  with  beauty  and 
with  life. 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  hardy 
and  bronaed  veterans  occupied  the 
beach.  In  the  countenances  of  some 
might  be  traced  that  sullen  expression 
which  is  the  result  of  absolute  despair. 
Others  used  vehement  gesticulations, 
attempting  apparently  to  convince 
their  comrades  of  the  propriety  of 
iidoptiog  some  strong  and  dangerous 
resolution.  Others,  who  were  either 
more  used  to  peril,  or  more  indifferent 
to  consequences,  were  playing  at 
games  of  chance,  as  composedly  as  if, 
instead  of  being  outcasts  on  a  foreign 
shore,  Uiey  were  wiling  away  the 
tedium  of  aa  hour  in  their  dear  bat 
distant  Spain. 

Two  men,  who  seemed  by  their 


garb  and  bearing  to  be  the  leaden, 
were  walking  apart  from  the  others. 
The  eldest,  a  tall  gaunt  man,  whose 
forehead  was  seamed  with  the  fdirows 
of  many  years,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
suading his  companion  from  some 
enterprise  which  the  younger  eagerly 
urged.  Ever  and  anon  he  stopped, 
pointed  wit^  his  finger  to  the  gigantic 
woods  which  stretched  inward  as  te 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  shook  his 
head  in  token  of  dissent  and  dis* 
couragement. 

**I  teUthee,  Pizairo,  it  is  madness, 
sheer  madness  1"  said  he.  ^^The 
foot  of  man  has  never  yet  penetrated 
that  howling  wilderness,  from  which 
all  last  night  there  issued  sounds  that 
might  have  chilled  ^e  bravest  heart 
wiUi  terror.  Even  could  we  1h^  to 
penetrate  alive  through  its  zone,  what 
thinkest  thou  lies  beyond  f  I  see  la 
the  distance  a  chain  of  dark  and 
gloomy  mountains,  upon  whose  sum- 
mits the  sun  never  shines,  so  thick 
are  the  clouds  that  obscure  th^n; 
and  I  fear  me  that,  could  we  reach 
tiieir  top,  we  should  but  look  down 
upon  the  frightful  abyss  that  is  the 
utt^most  boundary  of  the  w(M-ldI " 

*^  Pshaw,  Don  GonsaiezI  I  did 
not  think  thou  hadst  been  so  weak  as 
to  believe  in  such  fables.  Be  the  end 
of  the  world  where  it  may,  never  let 
it  be  said  that,  so  long  as  one  rood  of 
land  remains  unexplored,  the  hM. 
Spanish  Buccaneers  shrank  firom  their 
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appointed  task.  Bat  I  know  that  it 
is  not  so.  Beyond  yon  dusky  ridge 
there  are  valleys  as  rich  as  ever 
basked  in  the  glory  of  the  snn — 
fields  more  fertile  than  any  in  Spain 
— cities  that  are  paved  with  sUver 
and  with  gold.  I  have  seen  them, 
old  man,  many  and  many  a  time  in 
my  dreams ;  and,  by  Santiago,  I  will 
not  forego  their  conquest ! " 

'*  Thou  hast  said  the  tmth  unwit- 
tingly, Fizarro,"  replied  the  other. 
«<  These  are  indeed  ^ams,  the  coin- 
age of  a  visionary  brain,  and  they  will 
lore  thee  on  to  rain.  Bethink  thee — 
even  were  it  as  then  snpposest — ^were 
£1  Dorado  separated  from  ns  only  by 
yon  colossal  barriers  of  nature,  how 
could  we  achieve  its  conquest  with  a 
handful  of  broken  men?  Those  valleys 
thou  speakest  of,  if  they  do  exist, 
must  be  peopled — the  cit^  will  be 
strong  and  garrisoned.  Men  baild 
not  that  which  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  defend ;  and  our  force,  heav^  help 
us  I  is  scarce  strong  enough  to  capture 
a  village." 

"L&tenI"  sud  Pizarro,  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  other. 
"I  am  not  a  learned  man,  as  thou 
knowest,  but  something  have  I  seen 
and  heard.  I  have  seen  thirty  deter- 
mined men  hold  their  own  at  point  of 
pike  against  an  army.  I  have  seen 
thirty  horsemen  scatter  thousands  of 
the  barbarians  like  chaff;  and  have 
we  not  more  than  thirty  here  ?  Nay, 
listen  further.  I  have  heard  that  in 
the  old  time,  when  a  land  called 
Greece  was  assaUed — it  might  have 
been  by  the  Saracens — three  hundred 
stalwart  cavaliers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Don  Leonldas,  did,  trust- 
ing in  the  might  of  Our  Lady  and 
SiUnt  Nicolas,  hold  at  bay  many 
thousands  of  the  infidel  scum ;  for 
which  good  service  to  this  day  there 
are  masses  sung  for  their  souls.  And 
trow  ye  that  we,  with  the  same  num- 
ber, cannot  hold  our  own  against 
heathen  who  never  yet  saw  lance 
glitter,  axe  smite,  nor  listened  to  the 
rattle  of  a  corslet?  Out  upon  thee, 
old  man !  thy  blood  is  thin  and  chUl, 
or  thou  wouldst  speak  less  like  a 
shaveUng,  and  more  like  a  belted 
CastiUan!" 

*^  Son  of  a  swineherd  !**  cried  the 
old  man,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
Aill  height,  whilst  the  red  spot  of 


passion  rose  npcm  his  fiided  die^ — 
^*  Son  of  a  swineherd  and  a  caitiifl  is 
it  for  thee  to  insult  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  ancestors?  Now,  by  the 
bones  of  those  who  lie  with&  the 
vaults  of  the  Alhambra,  had  I  no 
better  cause  of  quairel,  this  qpeecfa 
should  separate  us  for  ever  I  Bemain, 
then,  if  thou  wilt— nay,  thon  jiAoiSt 
remain ;  but  recollect  this,  that  not 
(me  man  who  calls  me  captain  shall 
bear  thee  company.  There  lieB  tfay 
black  and  stranded  hulk.  Make  the 
most  of  her  that  thou  canst;  Ibrnever 
again  shalt  thou  tread  a  ^Huush  deck 
where  I,  at  least,  have  the  aathoriky  T 

During  this  insulting  speech,  the 
brow  of  Pizano  grew  livid,  and  his 
hand  clutched  inistinctively  at  the 
dagger.  But  the  man,  thoogh  des- 
perate, had  learned  by  times  the  ne- 
cessity of  habitual  oontiol ;  he  thmst 
the  half-naked  weapon  back  again 
into  its  sheath,  and  proudly  coafironled 
his  commander. 

*'  It  is  well  for  thee,  Don  6<»sales,'* 
he  said,  '^  that  thine  years  are  weU- 
nigh  sp^t,  else,  for  all  thy  nobility, 
I  had  laid  thee  as  low  as  those  who 
are  rotting  beneath  the  marble. 
Hearken,  then — I  take  thee  at  thy 
word,  so  far  that  thou  and  I  never 
more  shall  tread  the  quarter-deck  to- 
gether. Thy  vessel  is  sale.  Mine 
is  lost — well,  then,  take  diine  own 
and  be  gone  I  But  mark  me !  Ow 
the  men  here  thou  hast  no  power.  Li 
this  land  there  is  no  fealty  doe  to  the 
fiag  of  Spain.  No  man  owes  aU^- 
ance  save  to  the  leader  of  his  adop- 
tion, to  the  strong  heart  and  stout 
arm  of  him  whom  he  selects  to  be 
his  chief.  If  there  be  but  one  among 
them  willing  to  cast  his  lot  with  mine, 
I  will  dare  the  issue.  Do  not,  astiKm 
regardest  thy  life,  attempt  to  gainsay 
me  in  this.  lamarmedandraolvcd, 
and  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wont 
to  dally.'* 

So  saying,  he  strode  towards  Oe 
place  where  the  sailors  were  ecmgre- 
ffated,  an^  with  his  sheathed  rapier, 
drew  a  deep  line  along  the  sand.  All 
gazed  in  silence,  wondering  iriiat  his 
meaning  might  be;  for  the  brow  of 
Pizanro  was  now  bent  with  that 
resolute  frown  which  it  seldom  wore 
except  on  the  eve  of  batUe,  his  lips 
were  compressed,  and  his  eyes  flaw- 
ing as  if  with  an  inward  fire. 
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'^Spaniards!"  he  said,  'Hhe  hour 
for  action  has  arrived.  There  lies  the 
ship,  ready-winged  to  transport  you 
bade  again  to  Spain,  not  as  conquerors 
of  the  New  Wprld,  but  as  beggars  re- 
turning to  the  old.  Go,  then— plough 
the  seas,  greet  the  friends  of  your 
childhood,  and  when  they  ask  you  for 
the  treasures  that  were  to  be  gathered 
in  this  distant  land,  tell  them  tiiat  you 
have  surrendered  all  at  the  moment 
when  victory  was  secure.  If  they 
ask  for  your  leader,  tell  them  that 
you  abandoned  him  on  a  foreign 
shore — ^that  he  only  remained  stead- 
fast to  his  purpose  and  his  oath — ^that 
he  is  resolved  to  win  a  crown,  or  to 
perish  nobly  in  the  attempt  V* 

^*No,  by  the  blessed  scallop-shell 
of  Compostella  1"  cried  a  burly 
soldier,  pressing  forward:  ^^come  what 
will  of  it,  Pizarro,  there  is  one  at 
least  who  will  not  flinch  from  thy 
side!  Here  stand  I,  Herrera  the 
dragoon,  ready  to  follow  thee  to  the 
death.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
crossed  the  salt  sea  twice  without 
striking  one  blow  for  Spain,  or  that  I 
left  my  captain  in  his  extremity !" 

^^  Therein  I  recognise  my  ancient 
comrade  !'*  cried  Pizarro,  pressing  his 
hand.  ^*  Gallant  Herrera  I  stalwart 
brother !  I  knew  that  I  might  count 
on  thee.'' 

*^And   I,'*  said  another   soldier, 
*^  would  have  small  objection  to  do 
the  same;  because,  d'ye  see,  it  has 
always  struck  me  that  Don  Pizarro . 
had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him — " 

"  Ha^  my  tall  Scot  1  sayest  thou  ?" 
cried  Pizarro:  ^^  wilt  thou  too  cast  thy 
lot  with  us  ?  I  know  thee  for  a  hardy 
blade  that  loves  hard  knocks  better, 
than  oily  words.  See— I  have  drawn 
this  line  upon  the  sand:  let  those 
come  over  who  will  follow  fortune  and 
Pizarro  I" 

^'Hooly  and  fairly!"  replied  the 
other,  whose  high  cheek-bones  and 
sandy  hiur  bore  unequivocal  testimony 
to  his  race.  "There's  some  small 
matters  to  be  settled  4{pt;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  veira  like 
the  taking  of  a  new  service.  Now, 
we  have  a  proverb  in  the  North  that 
short  accounts  make  long  freends ;  and 
I  would  fain  speer  of  your  valour,  in 
the  event  of  my  biding  here,  what 
wad  become  of  the  arrearages  to 
wMlk  I  am  righteously  entitled  ?*' 


**  Base  fellow  !"  cried  Herrera, 
"  wouldst  thou  barter  thy  honour  for 
gold?" 

"  By  your  leave,  sergeant,"  replied 
the  Scot  drily,  "  maist  men  barter 
baith  their  life  and  honour  for  little 
else.  But  I  cannot  allow  that  this  is 
a  case  of  barter.  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
distinct  contract  of  service,  or  rather 
of  location  and  hire,  anent  which  it 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Regiam  Ma-- 
jeHaieniy  that  no  new  contracts  shall 
be  held  eflfectual  until  all  previous 
conditions  are  purged  and  liquidated. 
Wherefore,  toachhig  these  arrears, 
which  amount  for  service  of  man  and 
horse  to  nine  doubloons,  four  mara- 
vedis,  excludlDg  interest  and  penalty 
as  accords — " 

" Hearken  1"  said  Pizarro;  "  if  a 
man  owed  thee  a  handfril  of  dollars, 
and  offered,  as  the  condition  of  his 
release,  to  show  thee  a  mine  of  dia- 
monds, wouldst  thou  reject  his  pro- 
posal ?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  Scot ; 
^^  I  wad  indubitably  accept  of  the 
same,  reserving  always  my  right  of 
diligence  and  recourse,  until  the  furth- 
coming and  vsduation  of  the  aforesaid 
jewellery." 

"  Well,  then,  the  matter  stands 
thus,"  continued  Pizarro:  "Gold  have 
I  none  to  pay  thee ;  but  if  thou  wilt 
foUow  me  across  yonder  mountains, 
I  will  lead  thee  to  a  land  richer  far 
than  any  of  your  native  valleys — " 

"  That's  impossible,"  interrupted 
the  Scot.  "It's  clear  ye  never  saw 
Dalnacardoch  I" 

"A  land  which  we  will  win  and 
hold  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  for 
ever !" 

"  Blench,  doubtless,  or  for  a  mere 
nominal  reddendo,"  remarked  the 
Scot.  "  There's  some  sense  in  that  f 
and  since  ye  say  that  the  arrears  are 
scantly  recoverable  by  any  form  of 
process,  I  care  not  if  I  sist  procedure 
thereanent,  and 'take  service  under  my 
freend  the  sergeant,  whose  acquaint-* 
ance  with  the  Pandects  is  somewhat 
less  than  his  dexterity  in  the  handling 
of  a  halbert." 

So  saying,  the  Scot  stepped  across  the 
line,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  Her- 
rera. His  example,  however,  was  by 
no  means  contagious.  Gonsalez,  though 
not  absolutely  popular  with  his  men, 
had  nevertheless   commanded  their 
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respect,  and  was  well  known  to  be  a 
jndicions  and  experienced  leader.  His 
strong  opposition  to  the  rash  project 
of  Fizarro  had  materially  shaken  the 
confidence  of  many  who  woald  other- 
wise have  been  forward  in  any  enter- 
prise which  promised  a  favourable 
termination.  Besides,  their  position 
was  snch,  that  the  hardiest  adven- 
turer might  well  have  been  excused 
for  hesitating  to  expose  himself  to 
further  danger.  Only  one  ship  re- 
mained, and  with  the  departure  of 
that,  all  chance  of  returning  to  Spain 
seemed  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  the 
<sountry  was  sterile  and  uninviting. 
No  inhabitants  had  flocked  down  to 
welcome  the  Europeans  to  their  shore 
— none  of  the  happy  omens  which 
hailed  the  advent  of  Columbos  had 
been  visible  to  them.  It  seemed  aa 
if  nature,  revolting  at  the  cruelties 
which  had  already  been  exercised  by 
the  invading  Spaniards  on  the  deni- 
zens of  the  infant  world,  had  closed 
her  gates  agaiast  this  maranding  band, 
And  absorbed  her  treasures  into  her 
womb.  Of  the  three  hundred  Span- 
lards,  only  twenty-five  crossed  the 
boundary  line,  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  take  part  in  tiie  deflo- 
rate fortunes  of  Pizarro. 

''  Farewell,  then !"  said  that  haughty 
chieftain,  addressing  himself  to  the 
others.  *^  I  need  you  not ;  for  what  is 
-a  strong  arm  without  a  resolute  and 
determined  heart  ?  Farewell!  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  path,  and  ye 
will  not  tread  it !— I  have  held  up  the 
banner,  and  ye  will  not  rally  under 
it  1 — I  have  sounded  the  trumpet,  and 
your  ears  are  deaf  to  the  call]  Henoe- 
forward  there  is  nothing  for  ns  in 
^common,  (jo,  oravens  as  ye  are ! 
back  to  Spaio— work  for  hire^llg — 
49weat— labour  at  the  oar !    It  is  your 


portl<m,  because  ye  know  sot  what 
valour  and  glory  are  1  But  for  yoiL, 
gentlemen — ^who,  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar ties  of  country  and  of  home,  have 
sunk  the  name  of  I^Muiiard  in  the 
glorious  title  of  buccaneer — let  ua  be 
up  and  doing !  Our  march  may  be 
toilsome,  the  danger  great;  but  befon 
us  lies  the  new  world  which  it  is  our 
glorious  destiny  to  subdae.  MoiBit« 
gentlemen  cavaiiers!  Herrera,dotboa 
display  the  standard !  One  last  look 
at  the  ocean,  and  then  ftirwaid  te 
victory  or  daath !" 

*^  One  word,  Pizaoo,  before  thoa 
goest,*^  said  Gonsales.  ^^  Amidst  all 
thy  ra^mess,  I  cannot  butdiaoem  the 
flashing  of  a  noble  spirit.  1  would 
fain  not  part  with  thee  m  ango*. 
It  may  be  I  have  wnm^ed  thee^ 
and—" 

'^  Old  man,  what  art  thou  aad  tkj 
wronging  to  me?"  replied  Piaano. 
**  But  y«steiday  I  was  thy  aabaham 
—now,  I  am  a  chiefl  The  soul  of  a 
oonqneror  is  swelling,  in  my  bosHB, 
and  thou  and  such  aa  thon  have  bo 
power  to  do  me  wrong.  I  hai«  no 
time  to  waste.  Set  on,  I  say!  As- 
other  hour  has  sftmok  in  the  aiighty 
destiny  of  the  world  T* 
'  A  few  momeots  raenrards,  the 
watchers  on  the  beach  heard  the  lait 
note  of  Pizarro's  trumpet  dying  away 
in  Uie  depths  of  the  Peruvian  finest. 


^*  A  very  fair  chapter,^^  said  I,  Ibid* 
ing  up  the  MS.  ''  Strong,  terae, 
spirited,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  Wa-> 
verley  style.  It  is  a  pi^  I  could  not 
manage  to  foist  in  the  Doctor,  but  this 
other  sort  of  character  will  do  remark* 
ably  welU  Not  a  word  about  the  luce 
as  yet  WeU^that's  the  hidalgo's 
look*out.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  woric 
he  wUl  make  of  the  aextehapterF 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  ST7K. 


"  Oneiza  I" 

"  My  love-HOdy  loid  I" 

^^  Look  upon  me  with  thy  lustrona 
eyes  till  I  see  my  image  dancing  in 
than.  O  my  beautiful,  my  beloved  I 
Tdl  me,  Oneiaa !  when  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  warbles  across  the 
lake,  what  dost  thon  thmk  of  then  ?'' 
''Of  thee  — of  thee,  my  adored 
one!" 


*'  And  when  the  stars  are  glittering 
in  heaven  like  aapphtrea  in  thme  ebon 
hair^what  thea.  Oneiza?" 

''  Of  thee-eUU  of  thee  V 

'^  When  the  hnmrntDg-bini  is  stoop* 
lag  o^er  the  chalice  of  the  flower,— 
when  the  sweet  azalea  Uossom  busts 
brightly  from  the  bower, — ^when  the 
very  breeze  is  loaded  with  odour  and 
perfume,  aad  the  lantaua  of  the  hid" 
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den  brook  oomes  aioging  throogh  the 
gloomy — when  the  firo-fies  light  the 
thicket  like  spaogles  struck  from  goUd^ 
— when  all  the  buds  that  love  the 
mom  their  tiny  cups  nnfold, — when 
the  dew  is  falling  wannest  on  blade, 
and  leaf,  and  tree — ^where  is  thy  soul, 
Oneiza?'' 
''  With  thee,  my  love  1  with  thee  1" 
Never,  snrely,  since  the  first  blight 
fell  upon  Eden,  did  tiie  virgin  moon 
look  down  npon  a  lovelier  or  a  more 
innocent  pair  1 1  Manco  Capl  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Lucas,  whom  tradition 
asserted  to  be  the  direct  ofispring  of 
the  son.  Bnt  a  shrewd  physiological 
observer  wonld  have  had  no  difficnlty 
in  recognising  the  traces  of  a  descent 
man  haman  bnt  not  less  illnstrions. 
The  dnstering  curls,  the  dark  eye,  the 
aqniline  nose,  and  the  fall  nnderlip, 
of  the  yovng  Inca,  bore  a  striking 
xesemblanoe  to  that  ideal  of  beanty 
which  far  transcends  the  pcodnct  of 
the  Greciaa  chisel.  They  wore  the 
ieatores  of  a  piisce  of  the  Captivity — 
of  a  leader  of  tiie  most  andeni  race 
that  ever  issued  from  the  defiks  of 
the  Caucaana.  £br  it  is  not  to  As- 
ayria,  or  even  to  Thibet,  that  we 
most  look  for  •  solution  of  tlie  great 
mystery  attendant  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Ten  Tribes.  They  were 
not  destined  to  remain  by  the  streams 
of  Babylon,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  in  an  unkind  and 
alien  oountry.  The  InaelitiBh  spirit, 
which  in  former  times  had  expanded 
to  the  strength  of  a  Sampson,  would 
not  brook  snofa  a  degradation,  and  the 
second  mighty  piigrimi^  of  the 
■ation  was  even  more  prolonged  than 
the  first.  At  length  they  readied  a 
land  of  rest  and  refuge ; — Dan  took 
possession  of  Mexico,  and  Zebidon 
was  located  in  Pern. 

Maaoo  Ca^  had  long  loved  Oneisa, 
ihe  daughter  of  the  Pemvian  high- 
priest,  with  that  ardour  and  entire 
devotion  which  is  unknown  to  the 
eallons  nations  of  Hie  north,  whose 
affections  are  as  cold  as  thedUnate  in 
which  they  shiver  and  exist  She,  in 
retam,  had  surrendered  to  him  that 
treasure  than  which  the  world  con- 
tains nothing  of  more  estimable  and 
priceless  value — a  perfect  trusting 
heart.  Child  of  a  paradise  in  which 
the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  hardly 
visible,  she  knew  none  of  the  coy  arts 
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which  are  practised  by  Eurepeaa 
maidens  for  the  sake  of  concealing 
those  emotions  which,  in  reality,  con- 
stitute the  highest  excellence  of  our 
being.  She  loved— warmly,  keeidy, 
passionately;  and  she  felt  that  to 
conceal  the  expression  of  that  love, 
was  to  defraud  her  betrothed  of  hia 
due.  Oh !  if  women  only  knew  what 
they  sacrifice  through  fictitious  ddi- 
cacy — if  they  had  bnt  once  experienced 
the  delight  of  an  unrestricted  com- 
munion of  soul — they  wonld  throw 
restraint  to  the  winds,  and  wonhip 
with  the  ardour  of  Herodias  I 
Oneiza,  dearest!" 
Say  on,  my  soul  hears  thee! " 

^^Look  up,  love,  into  the  stany 
firmament.  See*st  thou  that  glitter- 
ing aene,  light  as  the  gnrdle  beaeatii 
which  beats  the  heart  of  my  Oneisa? 
Is  it  not  very  beantifiil?** 

a  It  is— it  is!" 

''Would'st  thou  think  there  was 
danger  there?" 

^*'  How !  thou  makest  me  tremble." 

** Little  shrinking  one!  did  I  say 
that  it  boded  danger  to  thee?  Am 
not  I  here  to  ward  away  any  thunder-^ 
bolt  that  might  threaten  the  breaatof 
my  Oneiaa?" 

^^  Oh,  peaoel  tell  me  of  ike  stanu 
Canst  then  read  them,  then,  my 
Manco  P" 

**  Listen,  dearest.  Thon  kaowest 
the  traditions  of  onr  race.  Long,  long 
ago,  before  the  seed  from  whkh  these 
hoary  trees  are  sprung  had  ripened, — 
before  a  stone  of  yonder  pyramid  was 
hewn  from  itsnative  rode — our  fiitlierB 
dwelt  in  a  land  that  was  named  Chal- 
dea.  Itisfarawayfromtiiis,  Ooeiaa, 
across  the  salt  and  briny  sea ;  and  I 
know  not  how  they  had  power  to  tra- 
verse the  wilderness  of  waters.  It  was 
a  land,  too,  not  like  oars,  sweet  and 
pleasant, but  vefy,  very  dreary;  with 
no  pladd  pools  and  running  streams, 
bnt  a  huge  tract  of  sand,  which  the 
sun  always  glared  npon  in  his  wrath." 

''  Oh  Manoo-4hat  is  tenihle !  But 
the  stars?" 

^*  Ay — thestars — thestars,  (kieiza! 
They,  too,  were  there,  large  and  lustroua 
as  thine  own  eyes;  and  our  fathers, 
as  they  lay  at  night  by  the  mai^n  of 
some  londy  well,  watohed  them  in 
tbdr  courses,  until  they  learned  to 
read  the  mysterious  symbol-book  of 
heaven,  and  drew  stnmge  knowledge 
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ftom  the  aspect  of  the  sidereal  jimc- 

tiODS.*^ 

*^  And  thoa,  too,  hast  this  knowledge, 
Manco?" 

'' Little  foolish  one!  Woaldst  then 
have  me  more  ignorant  than  my 
ancestry?  It  was  taught  me  by  one 
who  had  watched  the  heavens  for  a 
whole  year  from  the  flaming  top  of 
Atlpacacfi  \  and  long  ago  he  foretold 
that  danger  for  Pern  which  I  now  see 
depending  in  the  midst  of  yonder  con- 
stellation.'* 

"  Danger  for  Peru  ?    Oh  Manco ! " 

^^  Ay,  love,  bnt  not  for  thee.  Look 
a  little  lower.  See  that  star,  some- 
times hidden  for  a  moment  by  the 
waving  branch  of  the  cactus.  How 
mild  and  clear  it  is,  like  the  eye  of  a 
happy  spirit  1  Mark  how  bright  it 
sparldes,  in  the  ether  far;  that,  my 
own  Oneiza,  is  thy  natal  st-ar  t" 

**  And  which  is  thine,  dearest?" 

**The  stars,"  replied  Manco, proudly, 
^^  have  no  influence  over  the  destiny 
of  the  children  of  the  sun !  He  that 
would  read  our  fate,  must  gaze  stead- 
fastly upon  the  orb  of  the  greilt 
luminary  of  the  heavens,  and  not 
shrink,  although  the  rays  pierce  hot 
and  dazzlingly  through  his  brain.  But 
enough  of  this,  beloved !  Let  us  to 
our  rest.  The  dew  is  falling  heavily 
upon  my  plume,  and  thy  tresses  too 
are  damp." 

*^  Oh  Manco!— I  would  fain  tell  thee 
something  — ^" 

*^  Speak,  darling." 

^'  I  had  a  dieam  last  night,  and  yet — 
wouldst  thou  believe  it? — ^it  was  not 
of  thee ! " 

^^  And  yet  thou  canst  remenber  it, 
Oneiza?" 

"Ay,  for  it  was  so  very  terrible. 
Let  me  rest  my  head  upon  thy  bosom, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  Methought  I 
was  lying  yonder,  under  the  broad 
palm-trees  by  the  lake,  watching  the 
young  idligators  as  they  chased  each 
other  in  innocent  sport  among  the 
reeds,  and  scared  from  their  rest- 
ing -  place  swarms  of  the  golden 
butterfly.  All  of  a  sudden  there  came 
a  hush,  aa  though  the  great  heart  of 
nature  were  thrilled  to  its  centre. 
The  scaly  creatures  of  the  lake  sank 
noiselessly  into  its  silver  depths,  and 
disappeared.  Afawn  that  had  come  out 
of  the  thicket  to  drink,  gazed  round 
in  terror  and  retured.     The  lizard 


crept  into  the  hollow  tronk,  and  the 
voices  of  the  birds  were  ailenoed.  I 
looked  towards  the  city,  and,  behold,  a 
dark  doud  had  gathered  over  it !  Its 
spures  and  domes  no  longer  flashed  in 
fervent  radiance  to  the  son :  tiie  &oe 
of  heaven  was  obscnred  with  a  cold 
and  leaden  hue.  I  looked  to  the 
colossal  statue  of  our  mighty  deitj^ 
the  sun.  Its  face  no  Icmger  wore  that 
deep  smile  of  nnearthly  beaatjr,  bnt 
was  dlst<Mted  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  and  agonising  woe.  Pre- 
sently, methought,  the  figure  was  en- 
dowed with  suj^rhnman  life.  I  saw  it 
rise  from  its  pedestal,  Manoo, — ^I  saw 
it  stretch  ont  its  arm  towards  the  east, 
and  a  dismal  voice  proclaimed  these 
words — *  Peru  is  given  to  the  stran- 
ger T  But  thou  dost  not  spak^ 
Manoo!" 
''  Go  on,  Oneiza !  I  listen." 
"  I  looked  towards  the  moontains, 
and  lo !  Ilaxlipacpl,  frvm  its  stupen- 
dous peak,  was  vomiting  fortii  flames 
to  the  sky.  Huge  seams  of  Iiqmd 
lava  were  bursting  through  its  sides. 
The  solid  rocks  seemed  to  be  bursting 
every  where ;  and,  as  I  gazed  in  awe 
and  terror  on  the  hideous  sight,  the 
glowing  element  took  shape  and  form, 
and  I  could  read,  in  characters  of  fire, 
that  awftd  sentence — ^  Pern  is  given 
to  the  stranger  I  * " 
''  Was  this  all,  Ondza?  " 
"Oh,  not  aU!  forwhUel  looked, 
methought  the  earth  began  to  trembfe, 
and  strange  noises,  as  of  brazen  in- 
struments and  the  clash  of  iron,  aroseu 
I  heard  shouting  and  the  voices  of  men, 
but  they  spoke  in  a  langoage  which  I 
understood  not,  and  it  sounded  hank 
and  uncouth  to  my  ear.  And  by- 
and-by  there  passed  such  terrible 
forms,  Manco,  towards  the  dtjl 
Surely  they  could  not  be  human. 
The  npper  part  resembled  the  slu^ 
of  man,  bnt  they  were  covered  wtth 
bright  steel,  and  carried  long  javeiins 
in  their  hands.  The  rest  of  their 
figure  was  that  of  a  strong  beast,  its 
hoofe  armed  with  metal,  and  the 
ground  shook  as  they  came  on.  Me- 
thought one  of  them  stooped  to  seize 
me,  and  I  nttered  a  scream  and 
awoke,  and,  behold,  thou  wertlyin^^ 
by  my  side,  and  the  moonbeam  was 
shining  upon  thy  brow." 

"  Hast  thou  spoken  of  this  to  thj 
father,  Oneiza?" 
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"  Not  yet.  Are  not  the  earliest  of 
my  thoughts  for  thee?" 

^'Dear  one  I  This  is  a  warning 
from  the  gods.  Let  ns  hasten  to  the 
city,  and  warn  the  Emperor  ere  it  be 
too  late.  Thy  dream,  combined  with 
the  aspect  of  the  heayens,  may  well 
make  the  brayest  tremble." 

They  arose  and  hastened  together, 
hand  in  hand,  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake  towards  the  town. 
But,  ere  they  reached  it,  it  became 
evident  that  some  miexpected  events 
had  occurred.  Torches  were  glitter- 
ing through  the  streets,  a  vast  pyre 
sent  np  its  colnmn  of  flame  from  the 
mighty  altar  of  the  sun,  and  the  clang- 
ing of  the  cymbals  was  heard. 

''What  is  this,  IlazopU?"  cried 
Manco  Capl  to  a  yoong  PemviaD, 
whose  countenance  bore  token  of 
strong  excitement ;  ''what  means  this 
sndden  uproar?  " 

"  The  gods  have  descended  in  a  hn- 
man  shape,  and  the  Emperor  -has 
asked  them  to  a  banquet  I " 

"Peace,  impious  1"  said  Manco 
sternly.  "  Art  thou  beside  thy- 
self? " 

"  It  is  a  fact,  and  there's  no  denying 
it ! "  replied  the  other.  "  I  have  seen 
them  myself.  Such  grand  heroic 
figures,  all  clothed  in  shining  steel, 
with  beards  like  the  tail  of  a  llama  1 
By  Beersheba!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man — ^for  the  Peruvians  had  not  yet 
altogether  forgotten  the  traditions  of 
tideir  ancestors, — "by  Beersheba  1  you 
should  see  the  creatures  that  brought 
them  hither  I  their  snorting  is  Uke 
that  of  a  he-alligator :  when  they  toss 
their  heads  the  foam  flies  out  like 
flakes  of  the  cotton-tree  in  autumn, 
and  the  smite  of  their  iron  hoofs  is 
heavy  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  from 
heaven !  Huzza  for  the  new  deities ! " 
"  Blasphemer  ! "  cried  Manco, 
"  what  knowest  thou  of  the  gods  ? 
are  there  not  demons  who  can  ti^e 
their  form?" 

"  I  never  saw  any,"  replied  Ilazopli. 
"  I  am  no  priest,  Inca,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  A^tloxcl  is  quite  delighted 
with  them,  and  says  that  they  have 
come  down  from  the  sun  on  purpose." 

"Axtloxcl!  my  father!"  cried 
Oneiza. 

"Hush,  dearest!"  siud  her  hus« 
band.  "Let  us  hope  the  best.  It 
may  be  that  he  has  received  a  revela- 


tion from  above,  and  that  the  omens 
and  thy  dreams  were  false." 

"  Oh  never— never ! "  said  Oneiza. 
"The  sun  and  the  stars  do  not  lie. 
Are  not  these  the  very  shapes,  the 
same  terrible  phantoms  I  beheld  in 
slumber,  when  the  voice  from  the  un- 
known world  proclaimed  the  downfidl 
of  Peru  ?  Hast  not  thou,  too,  read 
the  signs  of  its  downfall  in  the  heavens  ? 
and  can  the  coming  of  those  new 
deities — ^if  deities  they  are— bring  us 
good  ?  " 

"WeU!"  said  Bazopli,  "tastes 
di£fer.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer 
deities  who  can  walk  about,  and  talk,  to 
our  old  images  of  the  sun,  who  never 
say  so  much  as  thank  ye  in  return  for 
all  our  o£fering8.  But  I  must  away — 
there  is  a  great  feast  going  on  at  the 
pdlace,  and  the  Emperor  expects  all 
the  Incas.  You,  Manco  Capl,  will 
be  looked  for." 

"Away,  then!"  said  the  young 
Inca,  "  I  will  follow  betimes.  Insen- 
sate fool!"  continued  he,  as  he 
watched  the  departing  footsteps  of 
the  other,  "thou  art  like  all  thy 
race,  who  welcome  destruction  when 
it  comes  beneath  a  glittering  guise  I 
But  why  should  I  blame  thee  more 
than  the  rest,  when  wiser  and  older 
men  have  yielded  to  the  fatal  lure  ? 
Hearken,  my  Oneiza ;  my  soul  is  sad 
within  me,  but  it  is  for  thee  chiefly 
that  I  fear.  Thou  hast  not  been  long 
with  me,  Oneiza,  but  were  I  to  lose 
thee,  the  light  of  my  life  were  gone. 
Promise  me,  then,  that  whatever  may 
befall  our  unhappy  cotmtry,  we  never 
shall  be  separated — ^that  in  death  as 
in  life  we  may  be  together — and 
sweet,  oh  unutterably  sweet,  would 
that  death  which  should  find  me 
clasped  in  thy  arms ! " 

"  Oh  Manco,  Manco !  canst  thou 
doubt?" 

"  No ;  I  never  doubted.  But  my 
heart  nusgives  me  as  to  the  issue. 
See,  Oneiza, — this  plain  is  not  all  the 
world.  Beyond  these  mountains  are 
valleys  and  broad  savannahs  where 
the  foot  of  the  invader  can  never  come. 
I  have  seen  them  as  I  hunted  the 
fierce  jaguar  on  the  hills ;  and  even 
amidst  afi  the  magnificence  of  our  own 
stately  dty,  I  have  sighed  for  a  hut 
by  the  side  of  some  londy  stream,  with 
thee  for  my  sole  companion.  If  the 
day  should  come  when  ruin  bursts 
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upon  US,  wonldst  thou,  Onefava,  ten- 
der nartared  as  thoo  art,  be  prepared 
tfy  leave  all,  and  MUnr  thj  husband 
into  tte  depths  of  the  unknown  wil- 
derness? There  are  dangers,  Oneiza, 
bat  loye  will  watch  over  ns  t '' 

^*Were  this  Eden,  my  hnsband, 
and  the  valley  of  Hinnom  lay  beyond, 
I  am  thine — ^thine — ^thine  for  ever ! " 

^*  Oh  say  no  more,  my  dariing,  my 
love,  ray  own,  my  sweet !  Were  all 
the  woiid  my  kingdom,  Td  lay  it  at 
thy  feet.  What  treasure  could  I  offer 
to  bay  a  heart  like  thine?  My  sool 
to  sdrong  within  me  like  a  giant^s 
Btirred  with  wine  I  I  boast  the  blood 
of  him  who  met  and  smote  the  Phi- 
listine I  Come  on  then,  dearest- 
dearest,  come!  together  let  ns  go. 
The  lights  are  flashing  from  the 
towers,  the  evening  star  is  low  t " 

Along  with  the  foregoing  MS.  I 
zeoeived  the  following  note  from  the 
Spaniard.  ^^I  don't  relish  yonr 
^apter  much.    It  to  palpable  crib- 


Ibage  in  naaypvia,  and  ttoae absurd 
patriotic  prejadioea  af  yaiu  hav« 
broaght  yon  into  a  scrape.  Fve  met 
with  a  ^aracter  very  mmtik  fikie  year 
mercenary  Seot  beion.  I  ahonld 
have  broiBglit  htoi  faito  tiito  chapter^ 
only  I  chm^t  eomproheod  the  northern 
gibberish,  and  yon  have  forgotten  to 
nominate  yeor  heathen.  I  shall  say 
Bottaiag  about  mine,  exeept  this,  th^ 
it  to  eminently  toachiag,  pnthetie, 
and  original.  Match  it  if  yon  can.*' 
''Original,  indeed raaldl  "^Doea 
he  think  I  never  lead  tbe  WoBdnms 
Tato  of  Alroy?  Tender!  What 
can  be  eastor  lliaa  to  write  a  dtalogne 
of  unmitigated  maudlin  ?  Tondung  t 
Why,  it  to  half  rhyme,  and  very 
skimble-skamble  verslfieation  too.  I 
wish  he  wnold  give  bto  Peravians 
prcmoonceaUe  namea,  ftar  never  in 
my  life  beinre  have  I  aa^  aoeh  a 
ruthless  dislocation  of  tlw  alphabet ! 
However,  I  auut  fbHow  tlw  lead. 
The  next  <A^>ter,  I  ealcnlrte,  will  be 
a  stunner." 


GBAFTEaiT. 


THB  BALL  OV  FIRB. 


That  night  there  was  a  scene  of 
revehry  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Caxa- 
malca.  Innocent  and  confiding  as 
an  infant,  the  chief  Inca,  Atahualpa, 
had  welcomed  the  coming  of  the 
^aniards  as  messengers  of  the  gods, 
if  not  as  actual  deities;  and,  with 
true  barbaric  vanity,  had  set  forth  a 
dtoplay  of  hto  costliest  treasures. 
Atahualpa  himself  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  beautiful  as  a  pard,  and  with 
a  native  port  of  majesty  which  well 
might  have  been  envied  by  the 
haughtiest  monarch  of  Christendom. 
And  indeed  hto*  costume,  borrowed, 
though  but  remotely,  from  the  Oriental 
modd,  was  far  more  noble  and  mag- 
nificent than  that  which  European 
habit  has  rigorously  assigned  to  onr 
modem  kings.  Over  hto  clustering 
hair  he  wore  a  carcanet  of  diamonds, 
surmounted  by  the  precious  plumage 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise.  Hto  surcoat 
and  vest  were  curiously  inlaid  with 
the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  humming 
bird,  altematmg  with  rows  of  the 
rarest  pems,  and  the  triple  necklace 
of  rubies  around  hto  neck  was  worth 
the  ransom  of  Hindostan.     At  hto 


feet  lay  a  tamed  jagaar,  iHMi  fawned 
like  a  dog  upon  its  master ;  and  in  hto 
right  hand  he  hdd  an  ivoiy  aoeplre, 
surmounted  by  a  single  pearl,  of  which 
the  world  did  not  contain  the  eqaaL 
Such  was  Atahualpa,  the  snpieine 
autocrat  of  Peru. 

Around  him  wen  gatliered  hto 
princely  Ineaa,  scarce  inferior  in 
magnificence  to  their  sovcragn.  The 
table  was  hei4>ed  with  ve»els  and 
flagons  of  the  purest  gold,  which  gave 
a  still  richer  cdonr  to  the  sparkling 
juiceof  the  grape^for  the  artof  mann* 
facturing  wine  had  still  been  retaaed 
by  tiie  undoubted  descendants  of 
Noah.  The  strangers,  as  they  aate  at 
the  feast,  gaaed  aroond  them  with 
greedy  eyes,  astontohed  at  the  amount 
of  plunder  which  was  so  speedily  to 
become  their  own. 

*^  Te  have  gold  enough  here,  Ihca,** 
said  Piaarro,  who  was  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  Atahualpa ;  ^  ye  have 
gold  enough  and  to  spare.  By  the 
bones  of  Christopher  Columbaa !  it  to 
a  shane  to  see  thto  red  metal  so 
vilely  used  I" 

'' Te  maysaythity'*  tried  the  Soot, 
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irhoae  head  was  balf-lmried  in  a  fla- 
gon ;  ^^  it  is  downright  wastrife  in  thae 
bodies  to  make  pats  and  pans  ont  of 
as  gade  gold  as  was  ever  coined  into 
bonnet;  pieces.  We  conid  not  afford 
that  at  the  Leadhills,  though  the  dis- 
trict there  is  no  far  short  o^  Ophir." 

'^  Rnn  me  through  the  body,"  mut- 
tered Heirera  the  dragoon,  ^'  if  the 
temptation  of  handling  those  dear 
delightful  platters  is  not  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  any  Christian  ca- 
TsUer.  I  w<Hider  when  our  genml 
wiU  gire  the  ordar  to  begm  the 
sack?'' 

^^  Peace,  son!**  said  the  fiftmoiis 
monk,  Tincent  Yalverde,  who  was 
opposite  to  the  seigeant.  ^^  Whj 
flhooldst  thoa  seek  to  hasten  the 
work?  Are  thej  not  giyen  unto  ns 
utteriy  for  a  spoil  ?  Wherefore,  tarry 
thon  in  patience." 

^  Ton's  no  a  bad-looking  lass  t  *' 
cried  the  Soot,  as  Manoo  Capl  led 
Oneiaa  into  the  hall;  *'  though, 
certes,  if  she  had  nae  mair  tocher  t^ 
her  dises,  she  is  like  to  bring  bare 
enencfa  luck  to  her  gsdeman.'* 

*^  Och,  by  the  powers!'*  said  an 
Irish  trooper,  of  the  name  of  O'Baf- 
forty,  "  but  she's  a  jewel  I  I  wonder 
if  that  spalpeen  keeps  her  company. 
He's  mighty  like  a  young  Jew  that 
diddled  me  at  the  fair  of  Limerick  I " 

*"*•  Ho,  Ineal"  cried  Pizarro, 
^^  why  art  thou  silent  ?  Hearest  thou 
not  what  I  ask  ?  Hast  more  such  gear 
as  this  ?  " 

^*'  Doth  my  lord  inquire  after  the 
household  stuff?"  replied  Atahualpa. 
''  We  reck  not  of  it.  Let  him  take 
whatever  pleaseth  him." 

^^  That's  eneuch  forme !"  cried  the 
Scot,  appropriating  an  enormous 
flagon ;  *^  fient  ane  o'  me  ever  yet 
looked  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth ! " 

^^  And  the  diamonds,  Lica — ^the 
diamonds^?"  said  Pizarro,  casting  a 
covetous  glance  at  the  superb  garni- 
ture of  his  host;  ^^are  they,  too,  offer- 
ings to  the  guests  whom  the  gods 
have  sent  hither  ?  " 

^  They  are  the  heir-looms  of  the 
sun,"  replied  the  Inca,  "  and  they 
may  not  be  gifted  away.  But  what 
seekest  thou,  noble  stranger?  Is  it 
hospitality  ?  Our  palaces  are  open  to 
yon.  Are  yon  hungry?  We  will  feed 
you.  Would  you  tm  the  land?  We 
can  give  yM  valleys.    Tarry  with  us, 


and  become  the  adopted  children  of 
the  sun." 

''  Ha !  wretched  infidel  I "  shouted 
Yalverde ;  "  wouldst  thou  tempt  usto 
deny  our  faith?  Noble  Pizarro!  it 
needed  but  this  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquity.  Up!  and, let 
the  sword  of  the  true  Church  attest 
the  might  of  her  crozier." 

^'  Patience,  holy  father!"  cried 
Pizarro.  **  Know,  Inca,  that  we  have 
a  direct  mission  from  heaven ;  and  I  am 
sent  to  reclaim  fit>m  thee  those  jewels 
which  thou  and  thine  ancestors  have 
worn." 

^^  Let  the  gods,  then,  who  gave 
them,  come  and  take  them,"  said  the 
incA^  calmly. 

''  Thou  wilt  not  yidd  them  ?  "  said 
Pizarro ;  ^'  then,  by  Santiago  !  I  wiU 
seize  on  them  as  my  lawful  prey." 

So  saying,  the  ruffian  snatdied  at 
the  chain  of  rubies  which  encircled 
the  nedk  of  the  Inca.  But  ere  the 
subordinate  Peruvian  cfaie&,  who 
hardly  understood  the  import  of  the 
scene,  could  interfere,  a  powerfol  de- 
fender rose  before  Atahualpa.  No 
sooner  had  the  hand  of  the  Spaniard 
been  laid  upon  the  sacred  person  of 
his  master,  than  the  jaguar  leaped  up 
with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  sprang 
at  the  throat  of  Pizarro.  WeU  was  it 
for  the  marauder  that  on  that  day  he 
was  sheathed  in  the  tempered  armour 
of  Castile,  else  the  fangs  of  the  wild 
beast  would  have  avenged  this  atro- 
cious insult.  As  it  was,  the  buccaneer 
was  borne  backwards  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  struggling  in  the  gripe  of 
the  infuriated  monster. 

Herrera  the  dragoon  unsheathed  his 
broadsword. 

'^  Let  me  get  a  blow  at  the  brute ! " 
he  cried.  *^  I  will  sliver  it  in  twain 
like  a  kitten." 

But  Manoo  Capl  stepped  before  him. 

^^  Robber  I"  he  said,  *^  wouldst  thou 
slay  the  animal  for  defending  faith- 
fully the  person  of  its  master?  Down 
with  thy  weapon,  or,  by  the  might  of 
Moses !  I  will  smite  thee  dead  with  my 
mace !" 

"A  Jew! — a  Jew!"  roared  Val- 
verde;  "a  palpable,  self- acknow- 
ledged Jew!  Down  with  him,  ca- 
valiers I — ^hew  the  circumcised  villain 
to  pieces! — ^trample  him  under  foot, 
as  ye  would  tread  on  the  forehead  of 
an  a^  I" 
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Bnt  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the 
monk  were  not  so  easily  obeyed. 
Quick  as  lightning,  Manco  Capl  had 
grappled  with  the  gigantic  trooper, 
and  for  once  the  Peruvian  agUity 
proved  a  match  for  the  European 
strength.  Encumbered  with  his  ar- 
mour, Herrera  staggered  and  fell, 
dragging  his  antagonist  with  him, 
who,  however,  kept  the  upper  hold. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  fiend  V  shouted 
Fizarro,  ^' rid  mo  of  this  monster! 
Juan !  Diego  !  O^BiUfferty  I — ^will  you 
see  me  murdered  before  your  eyes  ?'* 

**  Hold  1"  cried  the  Lica  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  ^*  no  violence !  I  will  call  the 
creature  off.  Come  hither,  Bicerta  I" 
and  the  jaguar  quitted  its  hold  of 
Pizarro,  and  came  crawling  to  the 
feet  of  its  master. 

**  Ye  are  trusty  knaves  indeed !" 
said  Pizarro,  when  he  had  risen  from 
the  earth ;  "  had  it  depended  upon 
your  succour,  I  might  have  been  torn 
limb  from  limb.'* 

"  Troth,  ye're  no  that  far  wrang," 
observed  the  Scot ;  "  it's  an  undiancy 
beast  to  deal  wi',  and  far  waur  nor  a 
wull-cat !" 

''  But  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Fizarro. 
^'Herrera  down?  By  Heaven!  the 
best  and  bravest  of  my  soldiers  has 
been  slain !" 

And  so  it  was.  Unable  to  shake 
o£f  the  superincumb^t  weight  of  the 
young  Inca,  Herrera  had  felt  for  his 
poniard,  and  aimed  a  desperate  stroke 
at  the  bosom  of  Manco  Capl.  But 
the  active  youth  caught  him  by  the 
wrist,  and  with  a  dexterous  turn  forced 
the  steel  from  his  hand.  The  clutch 
of  the  dragoon  was  by  tliis  time  fas- 
tened in  his  hair,  and  no  means  of 
extrication  were  left  save  to  use  the 
weapon.  The  steel  flashed  thrice,  and 
each  time  it  was  buried  in  the  throat 
of  Herrera.  Gradually  he  relaxed  his 
hold,  his  huge  frame  quivered  strongly, 
a  film  gathered  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
lay  a  senseless  corpse.  The  black 
blood  flowed  lazUy  from  his  wounds— 
the  jaguar  crept  forwards,  and  purred 
as  he  licked  it  up. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  Oneiza? 
Pale  as  death,  she  had  been  clinging 
to  her  father  while  the  conflict  lasted; 
but  now,  when  her  husband  was  vic- 
torious, and  standing,  brave  and  beau- 
tifiil,  over  his  prostrate  foe,  his  large 
eye  flashing  with  indignation,  and  his 


nostril  diiatinff  with  triumph,  she 
sprang  forward,  and  threw  her  anas 
around  him. 

"  Ba<^  !•— back,  Oneiza  1''  cried  the 
Inca;  '^  this  is  no  place  for  Fomen ! 
To  the  temple  all  of  yon,  save  tiiose 
who  have  strength  to  fig^t  for  their 
Emperor  and  their  homea !  These  aie 
no  gods,  bnt  bloody,  desperate  villains, 
whom  it  is  ours  to  punish.  See ! — one 
of  them  is  already  smitten  down,  and 
his  blood  is  sinking  into  the  floor. 
Gods  do  not  bleed  thus.  O  my 
friends!  be  true  to  yonrsdvea,  and 
we  may  yet  save  our  country !  Away 
— away,  Oneiza,  if  thon  lowest  me ! 
Axtloxd,  carry  her  henoe!  To  the 
temple ;  and  if  we  join  you  not  there, 
fire  dome  and  shrme,  and  leave  no- 
thing but  ashes  to  the  invader  r 

The  women  and  the  priests  obeyed. 
andnonesave  the  oombcutants  remained 
in  the  palace.  The  Pemvians,  though 
numerically  superior  to  tiieir  orio- 
nents,  were  yet  at  a  greatdisadvantage 
in  point  of  arms.  Unaccostomed  to 
warfare,  they  carried  such  weapons 
only  as  were  more  usefhl  for  show  than 
for  defence,  whilst  every  one  of  the 
Spaniards  was  armed  fifom  head  to 
heel.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  stood 
Atahnalpa,  surrounded  by  his  native 
chivalry,  each  eager  to  shed  his  life- 
blood  in  defence  of  his  beloved  mo- 
narch; at  the  other  was  gathered  the 
small  phalanx  of  the  ^Muuaids,  to 
whom  retreat  was  impossible,  and  re- 
morse or  pity  unknown. 

"  Why  wut  we  further?"  cried 
Pizarro :  "  the  blood  of  Herrera  calls 
out  for  vengeance.  Be  firm,  men — 
unsling  your  hackbuts — fireT  and 
the  first  deadly  discharge  of  musketry 
thundered  through  the  Pemvian  halL 

Several  of  the  Peruvians  fell,  bnt 
their  fall  was  of  less  moment  than  the 
terror  which  seized  the  survivcws  on 
witnessing  the  efifect  of  these  unknown 
engines  of  destruction. 

**  The  gods  !  the  gods  are  wroth 
with  us  !  We  have  seen  them  in  the 
smoke  and  the  fire !"  cried  several,  and 
they  fell  unwounded  on  thehr  faces,  in 
fear  and  consternation,  among  the 
dead. 

Manco  Capl  alone  stood  unappalled. 

*^  Be  they  gods  or  no !"  he  cried, 
'^  they  are  our  foemen,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Pern !  Can  those  be  of  the 
sun,  who  come  hither  to  massacre  his 
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chfldren  ?  Let  us  meet  fire  with  fire — 
kindle  the  palace — and  trj  how  these 
strangers  will  breathe  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  devoming  elements  1*' 

So  sajing,  the  intrepid  yonng  man, 
as  if  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  his  great 
ancestor,  the  indomitable  Jadge  of 
Israel,  caught  up  a  torch,  and  applied 
it  to  the  hangings  of  the  wall.  Quick 
as  thought,  the  flames  ran  up — their 
fiery  tongues  licked  the  ceiling— the 
beams  b^an  to  crackle  and  to  blaze — 
the  smoke  descended  in  thick  spiral 
wreaths  throughout  the  room.  Once 
again,  and  but  once,  sped  the  volley 
of  the  Spaniards :  next  moment  they 
were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
Manco  Capl,  and  a  body  of  the  young 
Incas,  whom  his  words  had  roused  to 
desperation.  The  struggle  was  terrible, 
but  not  long.  The  Europeans,  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms  firom  their  infancy, 
made  wild  havoc  among  their  slender 
assailants.  One  by  one  they  fell, 
vainly  defending  their  king,  who  was 
soon  within  the  grasp  of  Pizarro. 

Soon  the  flickering  of  the  flames, 
and  the  rolling  columns  of  smoke  whidi 
issued  from  the  burning  hall,  an- 
nounced to  those  who  hs^  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  adjacent  temple  the  nature 
of  the  awful  catastrophe. 

"  O  Axtloxcl— O  my  father  1  let 
me  go  !"  cried  Oneiza.  '^  My  husband 
is  perishing  in  the  fire !  Ob,  let  me  go 
and  die  with  him,  if  I  cannot  hope  to 
save  him !" 

At  this  moment  a  door  of  the  palace 
burst  open,  and  Manco  Capl,  his  ves- 
ture bloody,  and  his  long  plumes 
broken,  rushed  through  the  interven- 
ing space.  The  jaguar  followed  at 
his  heels. 

"  My  bride — my  Oneiza  I  where 
art  thou !"  he  cried  ;  and,  with  a  loud 
scream  of  joy,  his  wife  tore  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  her  father,  and 
leaped  into  the  young  man's  arms. 

^'  Thou  art  safe  1  thou  art  safe  I'' 
she  cried. 

''  Hush,  Oneiza !  The  Great  Spirit 
has  been  very  merciful,  but  there  is 
danger  yet    Canst  fly,  beloved  ?" 


"  With  thee,  my  love  ?  —  to  th» 
boundary  of  the  solid  earth." 

*'''  Then  away  with  me,  for  death  is- 
near  at  hand !" 

The  horses  of  Pizarro  and  his  fol« 
lowers  had  been  picketed  close  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple.  Whether  from 
negligence,  or  the  conviction  that  the 
fear  which  the  Peruvians  had  already 
manifested  at  the  sight  of  these  strange 
animals  would  be  their  safeguard,  or 
firom  the  impossibility  of  sparing  one 
single  soldier  of  the  scanty  band,  these 
had  been  left  without  a  sentry.  Ac- 
tuated by  an  impulse,  which  perhaps 
in  a  calmer  moment  he  would  scarcely 
have  felt,  Manco  Capl  snatched  the 
reins  of  one  of  them,  a  splendid  pie- 
bald charger,  which  indeed  was  Pi- 
zarro*8  own,  lifted  Oneiza  upon  a 
second,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  in 
an  instant  was  galloping  away. 

"  Fire  upon  the  dog  I"  cried  Pizarro, 
who  was  just  then  rushing  out,  sword 
in  hand.    ^*  Fire  upon  him,  I  say  I    Is 
would  not  lose  Onagra  fbr  his  weight . 
in  virgin  gold  1" 

Thi-ee  shots  were  fired,  but  none  o& 
them  struck  the  fugitives.    Onward 
they  rushed  towards  the  lake  with  tho- 
jaguar  bounding  by  their  side. 
.    **  Mount  and  after  them  T'  shouted* 
Pizarro. 

O'Raflferty  and  the  Scot  obeyed — 
threw  themselves  hastily  on  horseback, 
and  gave  spur  in  pursuit. 

We  throw  a  veU  over  the  deeds  of 
atrocity  which  were  that  night  perpe- 
trated in  Caxamalca. 


Short  and  sweet,  said  I,  as  I  laid 
down  my  pen:  I  question  whether 
Dumas  ever  turned  out  any  thing 
more  dramatic.  At  all  events,  I  have^ 
done  a  material  service  to  the  public, 
by  exterminating  Herrera  the  dra- 
goon I  hardly  suppose  that,  after  this, 
the  hidalgo  will  venture  to  bring  him 
forward  again.  Peace  to  his  manes  t 
It  was  a  tough  job  to  kill  him,  but  I 
think  I  have  effected  it  at  last,  rathet 
neatly  than  otherwise. 


CHAPTEa  ▼. 

« 

THB  CATARACT  OF  THB  BOCKS. 


**  Huzza,  huzza !  along  the  shore,  filed  t  Huzza,  huzza  t  our  steeds  are 
across  the  desert  wild,  none  meet  the  fleet,  the  moon  shines  broad  and 
Inca  and  his  bride,  the  fi*ee,  the  undo-    clear ;  at  every  stride  a  tree  goes  by» 
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we  pass  them  like  the  deer!  Holdup, 
hold  np,  my  only  love  1  the  desert 
paths  are  near.  I  know  the  ways 
that  skirt  the  rocks  where  foemen  can- 
not ride*  Nay,  never  wring  thy 
hands  and  weep,  my  own  devoted 
bride.  We  leave  behind  a  rained 
home>  but  freedom  lies  before;  and 
hostile  bands  and  savage  arms  shall 
never  vex  thee  more.  Why  dost  thou 
start  so  wildly,  love?  Why  look  in 
terror  back?  Fear'st  then  the  mailed 
wemies  that  follow  in  oor  track  ?" 

^' Ohy  my  husband  I  there  are  two!" 

"  Were  there  twenty,  love,  I  fear 
not !  Give  thy  willing  steed  the  rein. 
Ho,  Bioerta !  noble  creature,  how  he 
bounds  along  the  plain !  See,  his  eager 
eye  is  glowing  with  a  fierce  and  sullen 
fire!  Let  the  caitiffs  dare  to  harm us> 
he  will  rend  them  in  his  ire.  Onward, 
onward,  love  I  the  mazes  of  the  forest 
now  are  past.  Hark  I  I  hear  the  hol- 
low roaring  of  the  mountain  stream  at 
last.' 

They  were  nearing  a  gloomy  cre- 
vice of  the  rocks,  through  wMch  a 
rapid  river  found  its  way«  The  chasm 
was  a  fearful  one.  More  .than  a  hun- 
dred feet  below,  the  torrent  boiled 
and  whirled.  The  precipices  on  either 
side  were  sheer — a  fall  was  inevitable 
death.  The  Inca  saw  and  felt  the 
danger,  but  there  was  no  retreat. 
Grasping  with  one  hand  the  reins  of 
Oneiza^s  horse,  he  smote  with  the  other 
the  flank  of  his  own.  The  dagger  of 
Herrera,  which  the  Peruvian  still 
held,  did  service  as  a  spur — both 
animals  cleared  the  gulf,  and  alighted 
panting  on  the  farther  side. 

"  Dell's  in  your  beast,  O'Rafferiy  1" 
shouted  the  Scot,  '^  pu*  up  hard,  man, 
or  ye're  intil  a  hole  as  deep  as  the 
cauldron  at  the  Yetts  o'  Muckart ! " 

The  warning  came  too  late.  The 
young  Irish  horse  upon  which  the  fore- 
most trooper  wasmounted  went  steadi- 
ly at  the  chasm,  gathered  itself  like  a  cat 
for  the  leap,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
In  achieving  it.  But  the  weight  of  the 
rider,  sheathed  as  he  was  in  heavy 


armour,  was  too  much  for  its  stmgth. 
It  alighted,  indeed,  with  its  forefeet 
on  the  turf,  made  one  convulsive 
struggle,  and  then  fell  heavEy  down 
the  precipice.  There  was  a  sullen 
plunge,  but  no  cty  arose  fiEom  tlM 
abyss. 

''  WeeV  said  the  Scot,  ae  he  dis- 
mounted and  pe^^  over  the  edgie  of 
tibe  rock,  *^  that  was  a  maist  feenome 
loi4)!  Fuir  O'Rafferly!  I  aye  teUt 
him  he  wasa  fule,  andnoo  tbe  fact  has 
become  maist  veesible  to  ocular  de- 
monstration. I  maun  hee  a  shot,  the*, 
at  that  lang  chield  wi'  the  ii^ 
there.'* 

bo  sajring,  he  nnDUCUea  niB  ceratnae, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  over  his 
saddle.  But  the  villanoiis  purpose 
was  fimstrated.  No  sooner  bad  the 
fugitives  halted,  than  the  jagoar  re- 
turned, creeping  stealthily  to  the  brink, 
and  measuring  the  didLaoce  for  ^ 
simng.  The  eyes  of  the  Seot  was 
intent  upon  his  victim,  his  finger  was 
placed  upon  tiie  trigger,  when,  with 
a  tremendous  roar,  the  panther  oleared 
the  gul^  and  seiked  the  txoaper  by 
the  throat.  He  c^oke  one  aenteoce, 
and  nothing  more. 

''  Wha  will  teU  thisinDynit,  that 
I  suld  hae  lived  to  be  wemed  by  a 
wull-cat?" 

Next  evening,  in  a  cool  grotto  of 
the  mountains,  on  a  oonch  of  the 
softest  moss,  far  away  from  ravage 
and  misery,  and  the  armed  grasp  of 
the  assassin,  Manoo  C^il  and  Oneisa 
sung  their  bridal  hymn. 

^^  Oh,  dearer  than  the  eveoiag  star, 
art  thou  to  me,  my  love !  It  gleams 
in  gloiy  firom  alar  in  yonder  heaven 
above.  But  thou  art  in  my  anna»  my 
sweet,  nor  nearer  canst  then  be! 
Where  is  thy  soul,  Oneiza?** 

"  With  thee,  my  lord,  with  thee !" 

'^My  humble  opinion,"  said  the 
Doctor,  alter  listening  to  the  foregwng 
pages — *'  my  humble  opinion  is,  that 
they  manage  matters  better  at  Ast- 
ley^s." 
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When  Lamartme,  in  the  face  of  a 
mob  still  excited  with  battle  and 
bloodshed,  still  dranken  with  the  in- 
toxication of  victory,  demanding,  of 
those  whom  the  chances  of  a  destiny- 
frang^t  honr  had  placed  at  their  head 
In  the  peiilons  post  of  command,  tiiey 
acaroe  knew  what,  and  yet  ready  to 
TOGommence  destmetion  and  deatii 
were  it  not  granted— when  Lamartine 
tore  aside  the  blood-red  banner  of  ter- 
ror, that  had  been  seized  on  as  ^e 
symbol  of  the  newlyprodaimedFrench 
Bepnblic,  and  lifted  aloft  the  tricolor 
^ag  as  the  troe  standard  of  the  fiepnb- 
lic  of  peace  and  order  which  he  hoped 
to  fbimd,  he  did  not  only  an  act  of 
personal  coQrage-H)ne  to  be  mention- 
od  among  the  great  traits  of  heroism 
in  the  annals  of  history— bnt  he  con- 
sammated  a  deed  upon  which  the 
destiny  of  France,  perhaps  of  tiie 
whole  world,  for  the  moment  de- 
pended. To  those  far  away,  who  know 
not  the  strange  componnd  that  forms 
the  character  of  tiie  IVench,  the  mere 
ehange  of  one  flag  for  another  may  ap- 
pear amatter  of  bat  little  moment:  but 
in  tmth  it  was  one  of  almost  inestim- 
able importance,  for  the  destiny  of 
the  conntry  depended  on  it  And  this 
Lamartine  knew.  He  knew  his  people 
too— he  knew  how  easily  they  are  led 
away  by  the  ontward  show,  how  com- 
pletely their  sentiments  wonld  be  en- 
gaged in  the  outward  symbols ;  and 
he  reared  the  symbol  of  order  against 
the  banner  of  violence  and  blood ; 
though  he  raised  it  sdoft  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  At  that  moment  the  poet- 
statesman  stood  fortii  a  man  ready  to 
die  for  his  convictions:  at  that  mo- 
ment, guns,  pikes,  swords,  daggers, 
every  instrument  of  death  was  directed 
at  his  head  by  a  furious  mob,  scream- 
ing for  that  ideal,  the  Republic, 
from  which  it  had  been  taught  by 
demagogues  to  expect  some  vague, 
snpematural,  at  least  wholly  viaon- 
ary  good,  as  if  it  were  a  talisman  to 
raise  up  a  golden  age  by  tiie  mere 
power  of  its  name ;  a  mob,  senseless, 
enraged,  and  deaf  to  reason,  flashed 
with  l^e  acquisition  of  sudden  and 
sovereign  power,  and  yet  goaded  by 
the  idea  that  treacheiy  was  at  hand 


to  match  it  from  their  grasp.  In 
tiie  face  of  such  an  assemblage,  before 
tiie  historical  old  building  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Farts, — ^upon  those  steipa  on 
which  so  many  scenes  of  history  had 
already  passed,  and  none,  perhaps, 
more  hnportant  in  its  results  than  this, 
— he  stood  fortii,  pale,  but  orect  and 
resolute :  a  single  word  firom  the  crowd, 
the  cry  ^*  he  is  a  traitor  I  he  deceives 
us ! "  might  have  been  the  signal  for 
his  massacre :  a  gesture  might  have 
done  the  deed :  the  wag  of  one  nerve 
of  a  finger  on  the  lock  of  the  gim  mig^ 
have  levelled  him,  and  with  him 
Erance,  at  once:  and  he  knew  it.  He 
knew,  too,  tiiat  Fate  was  in  his  hands ; 
he  knew  tiiat  in  tiiait  seemingly  sense- 
less change  of  ooloors  on  a  flag-staff 
lay  the  destiny  of  Fans;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  faU  a  victim  or  to  rise 
a  hero.  To  the  red  flag  popular  fancy 
attached  the  idea  of  violence,  war, 
revenge ;  it  was  the  bloody  pirate  flag 
of  propagandism  by  force  of  arms,  by 
the  terror  of  the  scaffold.  The  tricolor 
flag,  although  it  had  waved  over  many 
a  ruin,  many  a  deed  of  horror,  in  the 
dreadftd  history  of  the  past,  had  led 
on  the  nation  to  glo^  and  militaiy 
renown ;  for  the  last  eighteen  years  it 
had  typified  the  national  watdiworda 
of  thai  time,  ''  Liberty  and  Public  Or- 
der ; "  and  it  was  set  forth  once  more, 
under  B  more  democratic  role,  but  not  a 
rale  of  anarchy— liberty,  public  order, 
peace.  To  each  symbol  was  attached  a 
sentiment.  On  tiie  one  S3nnbol,  on  the 
one  sentiment,  Lamartine  had*  staked 
tiie  futore  destinies  of  !EVance,  as  he 
hadstaked  the  hazard  of  his  lifo.  Un- 
supported he  stood  before  tiiose  yell- 
ing, suspidouB,  infuriated  tiiousands. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  moment.  A 
powerfol  appeal  to  tiie  feelings  of  such 
a  mob— one  of  those  appeals,  one  of 
those  words  of  history  that  are  carried 
down  to  all  poster!^— one  of  tiiose 
electric  touches  of  simultaneous  senti- 
ment, which  often  suddenly  pervade 
great  crowds,  seemhigly  tluilling 
throng  all  frames  at  once  alike, 
coming  as  it  were  finom  some  super- 
natural influence,  but  which  few  mor- 
tal men  know  how  to  direct,  when, 
and  fiir  leas  as  they  wonhl-Hiuch  an 
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appeal  was  to  be  made — such  a  word 
to  be  spoken — snch  a  blow  given. 
Again  we  repeat,  he  was  the  man  of 
the  moment — ^forhewas  the  man  of 
high  poetic  sentiment.  Thence  alone 
oonld  come  the  electric  stroke ;  and 
it  was  stmck.  The  simple  eloquence 
of  the  poet's  heartfelt  convictions  fell 
over  the  crowd.  He  raised  the  tri* 
color  banner;  gons,  swords,  and  pikes 
were  lowered  :  *^  Vwe  Lamartme  ! " 
burst  from  eveiy  month :  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  gained— /or  <fte  time  at 
hast.  That  symbol  stamped  the  sen- 
timent of  the  future  French  Republic. 

Spite  of  the  frivolous,  sceptical, 
denying,  and,  in  latter  years,  positive 
and  anti-poetical  character  of  the 
French  people,  there  is  no  nation 
more  easily  led  away  by  a  woid, 
however  incomprehensible — an  idea, 
however  vague ;  but  when  that  word, 
that  idea,  is  embodied  in  an  outward 
symbol,  it  is  remarkable  with  what 
blind  tenacity  the  French  will  cUng 
to  it,  hoist  it  on  high,  worship  it/ 
What  the  deism  of  the  Encyclopedists 
could  not  effect  in  the  revolution  of 
the  last  century ;  what  even  the  frantic 
political  athdsm  of  the  sect  that  fol- 
lowed in  their  footsteps  could  not 
accomplish  over  the  masses  ;  what 
the  persecution  of  the  priesthood  could 
not  establish  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  was  wrought  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  atheism  in  the  embodiment 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  When  the 
reason  that  denied  a  Crodhead  stood 
before  them  in  a  living  and  material 
form,  the  people  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped ;  we  orgies  of  atheism  in  the 
face  of  that  half-naked  bacchante  form 
became  universal. 

This  spirit  arises,  probably,  from 
the  theatrical  nature  of  the  people. 
Individually  each  Frenchman  seems 
to  consider  that  he  is  bom  to  ocf  a 
part,  not  only  in  the  st^;e  of  Hie  in 
general,  but  in  his  own  individual 
sphere,  act  a  part  as  a  comedian,  a 
part  he  assumes,  not  the  part  that 
Providence  has  destined  for  him ;  in 
fact,  to  use  a  French  expression,  he 
must  always  poser  et  fakre  de  Peffet. 
Louis  Xiy.  acted  the  comedy  of  roy- 
alty, not  as  if  he  had  a  conviction  of 
his  real  kingship,  but  as  if  he  was 
"making  believe;''  he  throned  it 
always  like  a  tragedy  king — he  posa 
on  his  throne.    Even  to  the  lower 


classes — and  perhaps  they  more  than 
any  other — the  Frenchman  of  this  day, 
however  quietand  estimable  in  private 
life,  yr  ill  poser  as  an  actor,  as  soon  as 
he  has  an  audience,  and  shows  him- 
self "  before  the  hce  of  men,**  be  it  la 
the  saloti,  or  the  tribune,  or  at  the 
street  comer.  So  strong  is  the  denre 
for  theatrical  effect,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  each  hommedm 
pmple  seems  ever  to  be  striving  to  set 
up  for  a  hero  on  his  own  little  stage 
of  existence,  even  if  that  hero  be  a 
villain.  Among  tiie  more  reckless  of 
them  in  latter  years,  the  mania  de 
fodre  parkr  de  sot  has  frequently  gone 
as  far  as  committing  suidde  or  atro- 
cious crime,  in  order  to  die  with  echi 
or  a  eoiq>  de  theatre.  The  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  the  people  by  saooess- 
ive  revolutions,  of  showing  themselves 
off  in  characters  that  have  beoi  ap- 
plauded ''to  the  echo"  as  noble  and 
sublime,  have  contributed  to  foster 
that  craving  for  notoriety  and  part- 
acting  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  which 
an  overweening  vanity  of  character, 
and  the  desire  for  effect,  have  made* 
portion  of  their  habitual  life.  It  may 
be  a  question  even,  whether,  in  scenes 
of  popular  convulsion,  the  recUesa 
courage  of  the  French — unquestion- 
able as  is  that  courage — does  not  arise 
from  a  sort  of  fancy  that  the  whole 
drama  of  contention  they  are  actmg^ 
is,  in  a  manner,  unreal— that  they  are 
but  actors  on  a  living  stage---that  the 
whole,  in  fact,  is  a  theatrical  part. 
To  see  themattitudinising  on  a  barri- 
cade, with  flag  aud  sabre  raised  aloft, 
flinging  up  their  arms  in  picture-like 
gesture,  and  sweeping  back  their  hair 
to  give  efitsct  to  their  tablean,  it 
might  be  natural  to  suppose  so.  With 
this  threatrical  mania,  then,  so  pre- 
valent in  all  classes,  it  follows  veiy 
naturally  that  the  outward  show,  the 
embodied  sentiment,  the  symbol,  im 
fact,  should  assert  such  a  pcmafak 
sway  over  their  excitable  minds. 

Those,  consequently,  who  know  the 
character  of  the  nation  cannot  bnt  be 
aware  of  the  importance,  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  people,  of  the  symlxd  in 
which  tiie  sentiment  is  to  be  embodied. 
Those  who  do  not  even  reason  upon 
this  fact,  feel  it  instinctively;  and  the 
importance  attached  by  both  partiea, 
the  moderates  and  ultra-violent  re- 
publicans, to  the  symbda  which  eedi 
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party  striTds  to  make  predominate,  is 
vlaible  in  manj  of  their  acts.  The 
one  party  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  remore  all  sach  as  recall  to  mind 
the  recollection  of  a  bloody  and  de- 
strnctive  past ;  the  other  is  as  con- 
stantly using  all  its  efforts  to  renew 
and  adopt  them,  and  to  make  them  the 
rallying  banner  of  the  faction.  The 
Bepablic,  forced  upon  all  France  by 
the  active  violence  of  a  small  minority 
in  the  capital  alone,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  majority,  partly  from  that  feel- 
ing of  resignation  with  which  most 
meet  a  fait  accompU — ^partly  from  the 
desire  to  maintain  a  statu  quo^  what- 
ever it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  order — ^partly  from  the  conviction 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  when  a 
dynasty  so  hastily  fled  in  alarm  before 
an  insurrection,  and  left  the  country 
to  its  fate,  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment was  possible  for  the  moment. 
But  let  a  symbol  of  the  past  be 
raised,  of  that  past  to  which  so  many 
look  back  with  horror,  and,  (u  yet  at 
least,  indignation  and  scorn  will  be 
shown  by  the  better- thinking  majority, 
by  whom  the  importance  of  the  act, 
s&ght  as  it  may  appear  in  our  eyes,  is 
instinctively  felt  and  understood. 

When  Paris  was,  for  many  days  and 
almost  weeks,  given  up  to  the  fanciful 
caprices  of  a  mob,  that  pocketed  the 
public  money  and  repaid  it  by  the 
fantastic  diversions  of  its  idleness — 
when  it  streamed  about  the  streets 
with  banners,  and  flags,  and  ribbons 
and  music,  carrying  about  bedizened 
may- poles,  and  grubbing  holes  on 
every  Place,  before  every  public 
monument,  in  every  street,  in  almost 
every  hole  and  comer  of  all  Paris, 
in  which  to  plant  them,  it  was  not 
the  yelling  of  the  crowd,  it  was  not 
the  incessant  firing  of  guns  and 
letting  off  of  crackers  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  it  was  not  the  com- 
pulsory subscription  a  domidk  for  the 
expenses  of  a  mob's  f5te  of  every 
moment,  it  was  not  the  threatening 
cry  of  '*  des  lampions — ^Ulnminate  in 
our  honour,  or  we  break  your  win- 
dows," it  was  not  the  tumult,  the 
constraint,  the  menace  that  cast  a 
▼ague  terror  over  the  public  mind; — it 
was  the  feeling  that  scenes  of  a  terrible 
memory  were  about  to  be  acted  over 
again;— it  was  the  knowledge  that 
such  had  been  in  gone-by  times  the 


gay ,  green,  laughing  prologue  to  a  hide-* 
ous  tragedy; — it  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  so-called  trees  of  liberty 
were  symbols  in  the  minds  of  a  mob 
of  an  era  of  license,  and  riot,  and  car* 
nag&— that  the  pike,  and  the  sabre, 
and  the  axe  were  the  accessories  of 
the  gay  picture,  although  still  in  the 
dimness  of  a  dark  background — ^that 
the  leaves  those  bare  stems  mi^ht 
bear  were  to  sprout,  perchance,  with 
spotsof  blood  upon  theiryoung  verdure. 
Men  looked  askance :  the  symbol  of 
a  people's  drunkenness  in  power  was 
waving  before  their  windows:  how 
far,  they  asJ^ed,  was  the  sentiment 
that  thus  darkly  arose  in  their  minds« 
predominant  also  in  the  minds  of  t&e 
moby  when  it  raised  that  symbol?  It 
was  in  vain  they  reasoned,  that  the 
France  of  the  nineteenth  century  waa 
no  longer  the  France  of  the  eighteenth 
— that  the  bloodthirstiness  and  the 
reckless  cruelty  had  passed  away  from 
the  character  of  a  people  advanced  in 
civilisation — that  the  present  had  no 
analogy  with  the  past :  it  was  in  vain 
they  sought  a  reassurance  in  the  fact 
that  the  pale  priest  was  dragged  from 
the  church  to  bestow  his  blessings 
with  all  the  pomp  of  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  upon  the  symbol, 
and  give  a  seemingly  religious  sanction 
to  a  people's  fantastic  rite  of  patriotism 
— ^that  there  was  consequently  a  feel- 
ing of  holiness  in  the  people's  mind  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  ceremony.  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  mockery 
alarmed :  the  very  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  the  clergy  seemed  to  prove 
that  there  was  rather  a  desire  in  the 
mob  to  show  its  power  than  to  attadi 
a  sanctity,  which  it  needed  not  other- 
wise in  common  life,  to  the  deeds  it 
did :  a  terror,  vague,  ill-defined,  un- 
reasoned, but  none  the  less  real,  floated 
over  every  mind.  The  symbol  flaunted 
abroad  the  sentiment  of  the  past.  It 
was  not  until  the  authorities  too  late 
issu^  decrees,  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
ther practice  of  these  fantastic  alle- 
gorical popular  manifestations,  that 
confidence,  or  rather  forgetfulness  of 
the  uneasiness  that  such  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  sentiment  had  instinc- 
tively conveyed,  be^an  slowly  to  re- 
turn to  the  public  mind.  The  trees  of 
liberty  stand,  it  is  true,  and  flourish, 
and  put  forth  leaves,  amid  the  flags, 
and  ribbons,  and  withered  wreaths, 
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and  tricolor  streamers,  which  flaimt, 
And  twine,  and  flatter  around  them ; 
but  it  was  not  the  fact — ^it  was  the 
aeDtiment  that  caused  alaim.  As  a 
/symbol,  however,  they  remain:  and 
may  yet  re-evoke  the  sentiment  that 
for  a  while  has  been  forgotten,  and 
still  act  a  part  in  tiie  future  troubled 
chronicles  of  &e  streets  of  Paris. 

There  is  one  object,  above  all,  that  is 
accepted  and  recognised  as  a  symbol 
of  the  past — as  a  symbol,  in  fact,  of 
terror  and  vioknce :  it  is  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty.  Bo  dear  does  thisoym- 
bolappear  to  the  would-be  Bomanheart 
of  the  violent  republican,  that  he  seems 
not  to  be  able  to  perform  any  act,  not 
only  of  his  political  bat  of  his  social 
existence,  without  its  evidence  before 
his  eyes.  This  graceless  head-diess — 
graceless,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of 
bemg  allowed  to  £U1  into  a  natural 
eurve,  and  rounded  knob  above,  as  is 
even  the  fiishion  to  the  present  day  of 
its  offiqpiing  the  iazamromi  cap  of 
Naples,  it  is  cut  into  a  B<afl^  oon- 
strained,  and  badly  imitated  form  of 
natural  folds — this  graceless  head- 
dress seems  the  idol  of  his  day-dreams, 
the  bodily  presence  of  the  deity  he 
falls  down  and  worships,  the  ecstatical 
and  rhapsodical  apparition  of  the 
Tisions  of  his  sleep.  It  figures  in  his 
allegorical  jnctures,  surrounded  by  the 
rays  of  a  sua  of  glory,  like  an  emblem 
of  the  Godhead  or  the  Trinity :  it 
must  be  placed  upon  its  sanctuary  in 
his  room  like  the  crucifix  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  Catholic :  it  must  be 
stamped  upon  his  coins  like  the  Mother 
of  God  upon  the  krentzer  pieces  of 
Catholic  Austria.  When  it  is  placed 
upon  his  head,  aU  his  Tery  self  seems 
changed — he  dreams  but  of  violence, 
he  raves  bnt  of  blood :  it  seems  like  a 
talisman  tiiat,  once  it  touches  his 
akull,  disturbs  his  intellects,  heats  his 
brains,  causes  his  mouth  to  open  to 
Tomit  forth  destruction  and  defith  to 
all  his  fancied  enemies :  it  is  the  cap 
of  the  fairy-tale  that  renders  not  in- 
visible but  brings  into  reality  and 
action  all  that  is  reckless,  cruel,  aibi- 
trary,  hateful  in  hisnature.  He  may  be 
in  private  life  the  mild  and  gentle  man, 
full  of  suavity  and  affection,  the  loving 
hnsband,  and  the  kind  father ;  let  him 
don  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  and 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  put  on  the 
face  and  wear  the  heart  of  a  demon — 


he  is  tyramiieal,  bmtal,  implacaMe; 
all  that  lends  not  ahand  to  his  swe^ 
ing  deagna,  in  Ihrtheranoe  of  hia 
earofted  opinions,  must  be  mown  down, 
or  torn  up  l&e  the  tares  amidst  the 
wheat,  and  flung  into  the  pit  of  de- 
struction ;  and,  in  his  mind,  the  good 
grain  is  rare;  but,  when  the  tares  are 
rooted  out  of  the  land,  the  good  grain 
will  flourish  and  multqily,  be  thinks: 
and  the  raising  of  this  symbol,  of  the 
Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  on  high,  he 
fancies,  will  cause  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
tiiose  he  calls  reactionary  connter- 
revdlntionistB  to  Uink  and  dose,  if  it 
cast  them  not  utterly  to  the  earth 
with  the  force  of  an  African  an^ 
tk  Molal  by  the  mere  brilfiaiicy  of 
tiioee  rays  of  glory  his  imagina^n  has 
shed  around  it.  No  less,  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  is  this  ^mbol  of  the  past  faistoiy 
of  the  old  republic  a  hateful  eyesore  to 
tiie  vast  majority,  oonpoeed  of  the 
better-thinking  mass  of  the  eidneaa 
of  France  in  their  new  r^mUic :  the 
attempt  at  its  second  deification  fills 
them  with  an  instinctive  disgust :  and, 
QB  y0*— 4das  I  this  as  yei  most  be  ever 
repeated  with  forebo&ig  emphasis  by 
those  who  stand  kxddngon  as  specta- 
tors of  the  dangerous  game  which  a 
country  is  pli^ing, — who  see  an  active 
and  violent  minority  engaged  in  flog- 
gibg  and  goading  it  on  in  the  &tal 
path,  already  traced  in  blood,  and 
a  passive  majority  lookiiig  on  and 
holding  forth  its  hand,  too  feeble  to 
stop  it  in  its  mad  career,  much  less  to 
tear,  with  vigour,  the  frantic  drivers 
firom  their  seat ; — ms  yet,  then,  France 
rejects  the  Phrygian  cap  of  libotyfirom 
among  its  repnfiican  symbols,  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  sentiment  that  it  would 
gladly  repudiate,  as  it  would  Arow  a 
veil  over  tiie  past.  Frantic  repnbliean«, 
then,  may  worship  it :  a  few  of  the 
men  of  the  people,  proud  of  their 
violent  opimons,  prompted  by  party 
rulers,  and  eager  to  make  an  elect, 
may  publidy  place  it  im  thor  heads, 
and  swagger  with  it  through  tlie 
streets  of  Paris  or  of  Lyons :  a  few 
loose  women,  still  more  reckless,  may 
stick  it  jauntily  over  their  brows,  and 
fancy  themselves  new  goddesses  of 
reason :  eitisen  Louis  Blanc,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  nhra-mino- 
rity  of  the  proviaioiial  government, 
may  have  it  engraved  upon  his  visit- 
ing-cards, flaming  with  the  above- 
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mentioned  rays  of  glory,  amidst  ban- 
ners and  joined  hands,  and  other  snoli 
allegorical  emblems  of  ^^  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity;"  bat  tlie 
sentiment  of  the  coontry  at  large  re- 
jects the  evil  symbol,  and  looks  npon 
it  with  aversion.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  horror  was  exhibited  in  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria.  There  also, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  the 
tt^blishment  of  the  republic  was  re- 
ceived as  a  Jait  accamph^  against 
which  resistance  was  useless,  and  as 
a  necessity,  under  the  dronmstances 
of  the  hour.  The  republic  was  accepted 
unwillingly,  and  without  the  enthu- 
siasm of  which  French  papers  have 
lied  to  us ;  but  with  resignation — by 
some, perhaps,  with  hope:  and  Algeria 
saw  the  prince,  who  had  been  sent  to 
rule  its  destinies,  and  his  brother, 
both  there  honoured  and  beloved,  de- 
part from  its  shores  with  regret  and 
tears,  and  mai^  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  honour.  The  population  of 
Algeria  then  looked  on  and  waited. 
When  the  liberty-tree-planting  mania 
reached  tiie  distant  shores  of  Africa, 
it  saw  a  band  of  men  erecting  the  tree 
upon  a  public  square,  and  stUl  looked 
on  in  indifference.  But  when  upon 
the  summit  was  placed  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty,  popular  indignation  at 
once  broke  forth ;  the  liberty- tree  gar- 
deners were  attacked ;  a  riot  broke 
oat,  and  it  was  not  until  the  obnoxious 
symbol  was  removed,  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  that  this  effervescence, 
that  had  nigh  led  to  bloodshed,  for  the 
maintenance  on  one  hand  of  a  symbol, 
for  its  overthrow  on  the  other,  could 
be  appeased.  The  population  of  Al- 
geria felt  how  deeply  the  sentiment 
was  connected  with  this  symbol  in 
French  minds ;  and  that,  where  facts 
of  such  vital  importance  had  not  pro- 
duced resistance,  the  symbol  brought 
it  forth  at  once,  even  to  death,  for  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  each  party. 
When  once  the  blood-red  cap  of 
liberty  shall  be  lifted  aloft  in  France, 
'*  to  be  seen  of  the  eyes  of  men,"  and 
call  for  the  bowed  head  and  the  bended 
knee,  it  will  be  time  for  all  honest 
men  to  take  sword  in  hand,  or  quit 
the  country,  as  the  plague- smitten 
land  that  soon  will  be  a  desert,  blood- 
stained waste. 

The  red  colour,  the  colour  of  blood, 
in  fact — the  colour  of  t^at  flag  which 


Lamartine  rejected,  is  in  and  by  itself 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  ultra- 
republican  sentiment.  Tacitly  it  is 
adopted  as  the  banner  of  the  party 
of  violence  and  terror ;  instinctively 
it  is  avoided  by  the  advocates  for 
moderate  republican  progress.  The 
fellow  that  flares  along  the  boule- 
vards with  a  red  cravat  may  be 
recognised  at  once  as  one  of  those 
who  call  themselves  the  only  true  and 
pure  democrats :  his  symbol  will  not 
belie  him ;  and  see  how  his  brow  is 
knit  1  see  how  his  eyes  roll !  see  how 
fnriou£dy  he  sticks  out  his  black  beard ! 
He  considers  it  necessaiy,  lest  his 
symbol  should  not  sufficiently  declare 
his  character,  to  look  as  extravagantly 
uncompromising  as  possible,  and  tefl 
the  world  at  large,  by  the  wag  of  the 
beard,  the  roll  of  the  eye,  and  the  knit 
of  the  brow,  that  he  is  one  tuf  those 
enemies  of  tyranny  who  would  grasp 
it  all  in  their  own  bands ;  one  of  those 
friends  of  liberty  who  clahn  it  only 
for  themselves,  and  would  crush  it  in 
those  whose  opinions  mi^r  be  a  thought 
milder ;  one  of  those  redressere  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  who  would 
advocate  the  strongest  oppression, 
despotism,  dictatorship, — no  matter 
what, — ^provided  that  strong  enough  it 
be,  agafaist  that  "  foul  and  infamous 
majority  of  the  countiy,**  that  dares 
to  say  "  nay "  when  he  says  "  ay." 
This  republican  Sir  Jupiter  Tonana 
wears  a  red  cookade,  in  defiance  of  the  « 
government,  or  rather  with  the  know- 
ledge how  he  is  supported  by  its  fac- 
tious minority ;  and  if  he  smear  not 
his  face  with  red  Mke  the  Indian, 
scarcely  less  savage  than  himself,  he 
hopes  to  smear  his  hands  of  that  colour 
soon,  and  of  the  purest  and  most 
natural  blood-red  tint.  Already  he 
follows  the  cry  of  his  leading  ultra 
joumals,"atti:  armes!  auxarmesP^  He 
declares  that  the  country  is  betrayed, 
and  the  republic  in  danger ;  because, 
in  the  universal  suffrage  that  has  been 
given  it,  the  nation  nas  proclaimed 
the  triumph  of  moderate  opinions  and 
the  defeat  of  his  party,  because  the 
minority  has  not  worked  its  evil  will, 
because  a  faction  has  been  condemned 
by  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  He 
hopes,  however,  to  compensate  him- 
s€^  by  shortly  imbruing  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  countiymen,  to  the 
greater  glory  of  his  &vourite  colour. 
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He  tosses  his  head  proudly  as  he  walks ; 
his  brow,  his  beard,  his  eyes,  as  well 
as  his  cravat,  all  cry  ^*  aux  armes  / '' 
See  how  he  sneers  upon  the  tricolor 
banner  as  he  passes.  Let  him  alone, 
and  he  will  declare  the  tricolor  sus- 
pect :  his  symbol,  the  red,  is  alone  to 
be  acknowledged :  those  who  recog- 
nise it  not  shall  amply  be  taxed  with 
their  life's  blood  to  supply  its  dye. 
Awfnl  is  this  symbol;  but  it  is  the 
^neral  symbol  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
soi'disant  "  pore  democratic,"  ever- 
revolationising  party  of  idolence  and 
force :  it  is  the  symbol  of  that  party 
which,  were  yon  to  ask  them  what  was 
meant  by  a  republic,  would  seriously 
inform  you,  a  constant  state  of  con- 
Tulsive  revolution,  to  lop  off,  break 
down,  and  destroy ;  the  rebuilding  on 
the  ruins  is  with  them  but  a  matter  of 
very  secondary  consideration. 

When,  in  the  disastrous  insurrection 
of  Rouen,  the  ultra  party  used  all  its 
instruments,  and  excited  a  few  mis- 
guided artisans  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  annulling  the  **  universal 
sufirage"  elections,  that  had  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  moderate  majority, 
the  "  red  "  was  hoisted  as  tiie  symbol 
of  the  party  sentiment.    Whatever 
may  have  since  been  written  by  the 
party  journals,  there  was  no  doubt,  at 
this  time,  of  the  republican  opinions 
of  both  parlies ;  the  violent  faction 
took  upon  itself  the  denomination  of 
the  "  red  republic,"  and  thought  to 
stigmatise  the  moderates  by  the  title 
of  the  '*  blue  republic."  Red  and  blue 
were  the  rallying  symbols, — the  red, 
of  anarchy  and  violence ;  the  blue,  of 
order  and  moderation.    Throughout 
the  country,  during  the  many  insur- 
rections that  burst  out  on  account  of 
the  triumph  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  elections,  the  symbol  was  ever  the 
«ame :  that  of  the  party  of  order  varied, 
but  that  of  the  ultra  faction  was  inva- 
riably the  same.   In  the  many  strange 
and  curious  episodes  that  followed 
the  revolution  in  Paris  of  Februaiy, 
— itlsnecessary  todistinguish  by  dates, 
since,  before  these  lines  are  printed, 
none  can  tell  but  that  another  may  have 
already  taken  place,— that  of  those 
etrange  gangs,  who  constituted  them- 
selves the  sai-disant  guardians  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  the   defenders  of  the 
oannon  of  the  HCtel  de  Yille,  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinaiy,  and  by 


these  men  the  same  colonr  was  wdoptaA 
as  their  symbol :  they  bound  red  en- 
vats  about  their  necks,  and  tied  red 
scarft  around  their  waists.  The  band 
of  brigands  that  had  assnmed  tiie 
governorship  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  was  with  difficulty  elected 
from  it,  after  much  weak  paneying 
and  truckling  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  at  length  reduced 
by  a  threat  of  famine ;  but  that  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  maintained  its  power. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  come  to  a 
compromise  with  it,  by  legally  institiit- 
Ing  it  as  the  "  Republican  Guard  "  of 
the  seat  of  government ;  but  nothing 
could  persuf^e  the  self-oi^aiiised  tio<^ 
to  remove  its  ill-omened,  blood-red, 
ultra-republican  symbols  from  neck  or 
body :  the  point  was  yielded,  and  the 
republican  guard  is  still  looked  upon 
with  apprehension,  as  it  scoots  the 
streets  on  horseback,  or  fit>wBa  on 
quiet  citizens  on  foot,  flaunting  its  red 
scarfs  abroad.  Among  the  other  ano- 
malous circumstances  that  wen  bom 
of  a  state  of  things  consecutive  npaa 
a  republican  revolution,  was  also  the 
mysterious  existence  of  that  editor  of 
a  violent  ultra  journal,  who  inatitnted, 
on  his  own  authority,  a  ooaitiCe</c«aJbt 
public,  and  sent  a  band  of  myrmidoiia 
into  the  streets  of  Paris  to  arrest,  upon 
the  warrant  of  his  autocratic  will,  all 
unfortunate  citizens  who  mig^t  be  de- 
tected in  the  groupe,  upon  public 
places,  discoursing  moderation,  and 
who  were  consequently  to  be  treated 
as  reactiannaires  and  conlre-revotelKM- 
naires — or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
suspects  of  this  new  self-appointed 
montagnard  regime. 

These  myrmidons  woe  all  deoo> 
rated  with  the  fatal  symbol,  in  neck- 
doth  and  scurf,  around  their  Monstt. 
Who  were  they?  who  connived  at 
their  illegal  proceedings?  how  Game 
it  that  the  editor  of  the  Commune  de 
Paris  was  permitted  to  have  a  body- 
guard at  his  service,  employed  to 
arrest  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  at  his 
will?  For  a  long  time  aU  waa  mys- 
tery :  no  one  coSd  tell,  or  could  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  solution  of 
these  questions.  With  diffieoitytbe 
truth  was  learnt.  As  connected  with 
the  red  symbol  of  violence  and  ter- 
ror, and  the  histoiy  of  the  parties 
formed  in  the  new  French  repubJlc, 
the  story  of  Citizen  Sobrier,  tiie  self- 
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instituted  president  of  a  comite  de 
idha  pubHcj  unrecognised  by  any  aa- 
thority,  edict  or  decree,  the  self-ap- 
pointed Prefet  de  PoUce^  /No,  2,  as 
he  was  called  by  a  people  that  jokes 
of  things  the  most  serions,  is  a  cnri- 
ous  and  not  uninteresting  one.  When, 
in  a  moment  of  insurrection  and  dis- 
order,, an    armed   and   tumultuous 
handftil  of  republicans  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  changed  the  destinies  of 
a  countiy,  and  hastily  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  those  few  men, 
whose  names  came  uppermost,  as  the 
Provisional  Grovemment  of  the  coun- 
try, and  then  declared  them  elected 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  '*  sove- 
reign people,"  a  certain  Caussidi^re 
posted  off  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police^ 
established   himself    in  its    bureau^ 
and,  when  questioned  what  he  did 
there,  declared  that  he  was  as  much 
elected  Prefet  de  Police  by  the  voice 
of  the  sovereign  people,  as  the  other 
good  gentlemen  members  of  the  go- 
vernment.    This  argument   was   a 
clinching  one;  and  it  prevailed.   But, 
lo  and  behold  I  a  little  later  arrived 
another  Pr</er  dePoltce^  equally  elected 
upon  the  same  principles  by  the  voice 
of  the  sovereign  people :  and  Citizen 
Sobrier  declared  himself  equally  au- 
thorised to  wield  the  authority  of  the 
Parisian    police.     The   two   divine 
missionaries — divine  by  that  "  voix 
du  peuple  qui  est  la  voix  de  Dieu^''* 
agreed    for   a   time   to    share   tlie 
power  as  double  delegates ;  but  two 
wild  tiger-cats  live  seldom  amicably 
in  the  same  cage  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  even  be  it  that  of 
republican  fraternity.*     After  much 
snarling  and  showing  of  teeth,  Citizen 
Sobrier  was  fairly  <£*iven  out  by  his 
brother  tiger-cat,  and  retreated  back 
to  his  editorial  den,  vowing  vengeance 
against  the  elected  of  the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  people.     Citizen  Sobrier, 
however,  was  the  friend  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  the  chief  of  the 
ultra  violent  minority  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  Citi- 
zen Ledru-Rollin,  a  sop  was  thrown 
to  Cerberus :  the  money  he  demanded 
was  lavished  upon  him  for  the  support 
of  his  ultra  journal,  above  aU  for  the 
support  of  the  body-guard,  supplied 


him  from  the  ranks  of  the  republican 
guard  of  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  and.in- 
corporated  by  him  under  the  title  of 
his  "  Montagnards :"  and  his  autho- 
rity, thus  connived  at  and  protected, 
was  used,  as  before  stated,  to  harass 
and  arrest  the  suspects  of  modem 
days  among  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
untU  they  rose  to  protest  by  petition 
and  remonstrance  against  this  mon- 
strous illegal  abuse.  Since  then  the 
lustre  of  the  red  banner  of  Citizen 
Sobrier  has  been  dimmed  for  a  season ; 
and  Parisians  can  talk  peace  and  mo- 
deration upon  the  boulevards  without 
being  bodily  arrested  by  living  agents 
of  the  hated  symbol.  Another  proof 
of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  fatal 
symbol,  the  red  colour,  is  held  by  the 
better-thinking  Frendi  republicans, 
may  be  deduced  from  circumstances 
that  attended  the  dispersion  of  a  Jaco- 
bin club  in  the  first  days  of  the  revo- 
lution. When  the  club  was  declared 
dissolved,  and  the  would-be  president 
was  turned  out  of  the  room  by  the 
indignant  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  of  Paris  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  establish  it,  the  cry 
^^a  bos  les  Jacobins"  was  but  little 
heard;  the  general  indignation  was 
excited  by  the  red  symbols  worn  by 
the  baffled  institutor  of  the  dub— the 
general  cry  was  ^'  Down  with  the  red 
cravat!  down  with  the  red  scarf! 
down  with  the  blood  of  the  guillotine  I'* 
Those  who  cried  this  were  workmen, 
men  of  the  people, — at  most  small 
shopkeepers:  but  they  felt  instinc- 
tively the  force  of  the  symbol ;  they 
dreaded  its  influence ;  they  feared  its 
propagation  of  the  sentiment  con- 
nected with  it ;  they  attached  them- 
selves to  its  downfaL  The  visible 
symbol  had  more  importance  in  their 
minds  than  the  sentiment  itself;  and 
perhaps  no  expression  of  sentiments, 
however  violent,  would  have  excited 
an  outburst  of  indignation  so  general 
and  strong  as  did  the  blood-red  sym- 
bol. 

Although  they  cannot,  of  course, 
find  their  place  as  '*  symbols,"  inas- 
much as  music-  cannot  be  said  to 
assume  an  outward  and  bodily  form, 
yet  the  *^  patriotic  hymns,"  as  they 
are   called,  which  are  to  be  heard 


*  This  paper  was  written  and  despatched  fh>m  Paris  by  onr  correspondent  before 
the  affiiir  of  the  15th  Kay,  when  Citizen  Sobrier  and  Citizen  Caussidiire  seem  to 
have  played  such  parts  as  might  have  been  expected  of  them. 
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wpaa  all  occasions,  by  day  and  by 
nigbt,  screamed  discordantly  in  cbo- 
ros  by  a  people  that  vannts  its  musical 
capabilities,  but  inyariably  sings  oat 
of  tone, — shouted  by  groups  of  work- 
men, assuming  the  nature  of  a  yery 
inhannonious  glee  in  knots, — ^yelled  at 
the  top  of  voices  in  quartets,  duos,  and 
tiMM  of  wandering  gamms^ — screeched 
in  ear-rending  solos, — whistled  by 
workmen, — ^bawled  by  little  children, 
hammed  hj  women,  or  played  on 
hand-oigans  on  the  boulevards,  and 
huntmg-hiHiis  at  the  street  comers,— > 
mi^  l^  also  taken  as  expressions 
ef  sentimentB.  The''ilfar«eiflatw'*  is 
aooqpted  as  a  traditionary  musical 
accompaniment  of  all  liberal,  and 
eapeciaUy  republican  zevolutionary 
xnovemeats  in  France.  As  the  revo- 
faitionaiy  movement  is  inoonlestible, 
and  as  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public is  looked  upon  as  a  faU  ae- 
eomphj  nothing  can  be  said  upon  its 
being  choruased  inoessantly, — ^mndi 
aa,intemally,  many  a  musical  ear  may 
iinch  from  the  toitare  committed 
upcfa  it  by  the  hideous  disharmony 
of  its  executors, — ^much  as  tiie  words 
may  be  repubive  to  many  feel- 
ings,  and  appear  senseless  in  the 
mouths  of  the  citizens  of  a  repub- 
lic established  upon  a  basis  of 
peaoe  and  order— much  as  many  a 
neart  may  beat  painfolly,  the  flesh 
creep  with  a  shudder  iqion  many  a 
body,  and  the  hair  stand  on  an  end 
cm  many  a  head,  on  hearing  tiiat 
fearful  melody,  however  ftiely  it  may 
be  composed,  which  recalls  to  so  many 
a  mind  the  horrom  of  past  days— 
scenes  of  pikes  supporting  bleeding 
heads,  a  parent  dead  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, or  a  narrow  personal  escape  from 
deadi.  But  the  Marseiilaise  has  in 
general  been  accepted  as  the  symbo- 
lical hymn  of  the  republic,  and  people 
^make  up  their  minds  to  it."  The 
nefwly-composed  hynm  of  the  Gnron- 
dins,  as  it  is  called,  affords  little 
cause  for  horror  and  dismay,  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  taken  from  a 
diama,  in  which  the  terrors  of  the 
first  revolution  have  been  placed  upon 
the  stage  with  a  truth  and  force  of 
nature  sufficient  to  cause  every  soul 
that  witnesses  them  to  shudder  with 
apprehension,  at  the  barest  thought  of 
their  possible  return.  The  eternal 
recurrence  at  all  times  to  Uie  ear  of 
the  words,  "  Mourir  pour  la  pcUrie^ 


^9st  k  wrthpkts  digm  dPetwm^^  mmf 
raise  a  smile  when  heard  from  snch 
mouths  as  often  chorus  it  about,  or 
may  again  appear  an  anomaly  in  the 
character  officially  assumed  by  the 
present  republic---bat  the  Girondia 
hymn  is  connected  with  no  thought 
of  past  evil  or  of  living  terror.  Both 
these  melodies,  then,  are  aooepte4 
without  any  repugnance,  ezoe|it  the 
repugnance  that  the  wearied  ear  must 
feel  at  hearing  the  same  notes  diimed 
into  it  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
with  every  species  of  disharmony. 
But  there  are  other  melodieB,  from 
which  the  better-thmkii^  masadrawa 
back  with  horror  and  disgust — they  are 
looked  upon  as  itymbolical  of  terror, 
violence,  and  bloodshed— they  tsiii 
the  soul  ^^  sick  with  fear."  If  a  bo^ 
of  workmen — ^and,  lor  the  diaracter 
ef  the  French  r^ubUc  be  it  said,  that 
this.is  of  rare  occurrenee— <ir  a  mob, 
formed  of  these  fearM  hordes  that 
come  rushing  down  iqxm  the  dty 
fit>m  the  distent  fanbonrgs,  or  aeeoi 
to  spring  out  of  the  earth  one  knows 
not  whenoe,  at  all  times  of  tnmnlt  er 
disordevly  movementp-te  heardshont- 
ing  the  Carmagnole  or  the  *'•  Ca  ira^ 
of  tenjflc  memory,  meii  torn  aside; 
for  such  fellowB  who  can  aing  anch 
songs  cannot  be  otherwise  thn  ruf- 
fians of  the  lowest  description,  or,  at 
best,  men  led  astray  by  the  violenoe 
of  the  party  rancour  instiBed  into^ 
them  by  evU-thinldng  ezatt^,  or  U» 
young  and  foolish,  or  too  reckless  and 
headstrong,  to  know  tiie  fearful  im* 
portance  of  the  words  th^  aing,  and 
the  terror  tiiey  inspire.  Let  it  be 
hoped  that  in  tmtii  they  know  not 
what  words  they  use,  when  they 
hmlt  "  Lt8  itmiocraiet  h  la  hmiumB 
— ks  ariiioendes  on  legtuentj'^  and  the 
mflammatory  oonseqaences  the  repe- 
titioa  of  anch  words  may  bring  foitfa. 
As  yet  the  "  Ca  ira''  is  beard  bat 
seldom,  and  but  partially.  Whenthia 
symbolical  channt  of  dratraction  aii# 
death  shall  be  dmruaged  akmd  by  a 
populace  in  general  mass,  then  moat 
assuredly  will  the  sentiment  also  have 
been  spread  abroad,  and  widely — the 
sentiment  of  envy,  raaoon*,  intoler- 
ance, and. bloodshed — the  sentiment 
of  1*798 ;  Mid  tiien  may  France  be 
assui'ed  that  she  is  lost — ^that  she  has 
fallen  into  the  very  slough  and  mire 
of  blood  and  terror.  Heaven  protect 
her  from  the  "  Ca  ira  /"    One  of  the 
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first  acts  of  a  legaUy-constitated 
8iithorit3r  ahoold  be  to  pimiah  every 
irretch  who  dared  even  to  hnm  it 
Bnder  hiB  breath. 

For  the  same  reason  a  protest 
should  be  made  against  the  smging  of 
the  ^^Marseillaise"  by  the  far-fhmed 
actress,  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  at  the 
^ist  theatre  of  France,  and  more 
especially  since  this  terrific  exhibition 
is  given  also  upon  the  oecasions  when 
the  theatre  is  gratnitonsly  opened  to 
the  public.  The  terrible  vigonr  of 
this  actress  in  tiie  delineation  of  the 
worst  and  fiercest  passions  of  the 
bnman  breast  —  anger,  rage,  scorn, 
malice — ^is  well  known  to  die  world. 
The  singing  of  the  ^^MarseiUaise" 
has  excited  a  tnmnlt  of  enthusiasm. 
At  a  time  when  all  the  theatres  in 
Paris  langaished,  and  pined  away  to 
the  bare  benches,  and  even  died — some 
of  them  from  inanition,  poor  things ! 
— the  Th^toe  Fran^  was  nightly 
crammed  to  its  throat  in  the  veipr 
npper  galleries,  to  ^aze  npon  this 
strange  spectacle.  Before  witnessing 
this  feat  of  Mademoiselle  Bachel,  it 
was  natural  to  soppose  that  she 
would  assame  the  part  of  an  inspired 
Joan  of  Arc,  leading  on  a  people  to 
combat  and  yictory.  Bitter  was  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  indulged 
this  poetic  fancy.  Her  gestures, 
while  singing  the  patriotic  hymn,  are 
energetic,  if  not  grand,  her  attitudes 
fine,  her  pons  pkutHquee  jMcture-like ; 
but  what  is  the  whole  character  of 
her  delivery — what  the  expression  she 
bestows?  Those  of  hatred,  maiice, 
revenge,  bloodthhrstiness.  She  calls 
^to  arms  "  as  Satan  may  have  sum- 
moned tike  accursed  angels.  She  is 
not  for  a  moment  the  inspired  guar- 
dian angel  of  a  suffering  countiy, 
heaven-sent  to  avenge  its  wrongs: 
she  is  the  demon  of  darkness  scatter- 
ing destruction  and  death  from  the 
sheer  love  of  death  and  destruction. 
Her  flatterers  have  called  her  *^*a 
Mnse'^ — ^tben  she  must  needs  be  the 
Muse  of  Vengeance!  the  Muse  of 
Malice!  the  Muse  of  Blood!  She 
sinks  her  voice  to  sing  the  words, 
^*  Amour  sacr4  de  la  patrie ;"  but  with 
what  a  spirit  of  concentrated  bitter- 
ness does  she  pronounce  them  !  There 
is  not  a  breath  of  love  in  the  least 
infiexion  of  her  voice:  every  tone 
breathes  ^^  hate — ^faate — ^faate,"  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  hatred.    What  a 
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look  of  fary,  malice,  scorn,  and  reck- 
less revenge  possesses  her  &ce  during 
her  whole  delivery !  One  would  sup- 
pose that  she  must  have  some  private 
wrongs  of  her  own  to  avenge  upon 
society,  or  upon  the  denounced  aris- 
tocracy of  society,  so  spontaneous 
appears  the  flood  of  blood-mixed  bile 
that  flows  from  her  lips.  A  shudder 
pervades  your  whole  frame,  your 
hair  stands  on  end;  and  willingly 
would  you  turn  away  your  head  with 
horror  and  disgust,  did  she  not  fasci- 
nate you  by  the  power  of  her  energy, 
and  cast  an  evil  spell  upon  you  by 
the  charm  of  the  sculptured  beauty  of 
her  forcible  attitudes.  Ay!  would  a 
sculptor  study  a  true  model  of  a 
demon  of  revenge,  he  could  not  study 
a  better  one  than  Mademoiselle  Ba« 
chd,  as  she  delivers  the  Marseillaise. 
But  it  is  this  very  fasdnation  that  is 
dangerous.  Hundreds  of  spectators, 
who  applaud  with  fren^,  leave  the 
theatre  instinctively  connecting  in 
their  minds  the  Marseillaise  wiSi  all 
the  most  fearfol  and  deadly  passiona 
of  the  human  breast.  The  bitterness 
of  bitterness  pervades  their  recollec- 
tion of  it — a  vision  of  the  demon-like 
actress  floats  before  their  eyes ;  they 
murmur  the  melody  themselves  invo- 
luntarily, with  the  same  feelings  of 
hatred,  revaige,  and  bloodthirstiness* 
Oh !  anathema  on  the  actress  who 
would  insfHre  the  citizens  of  France 
with  feelings  so  vUe — who  knows  her 
power  over  the  masses,  and  so  fear- 
fully misuses  it — ^who,  when  she  might 
modify,  exaggerates,  and  goads  on  to 
fury  I  The  evil  that  this  representa- 
tion may  produce  is  incalculable. 
Who  can  teil  how  far  the  leaven  of 
gall  that  she  infuses  into  the  popular 
melody,  that  is  in  every  body's  mouth, 
and  rings  in  every  body's  ear,  may  not 
leaven  the  whole  sentiment  connected 
with  it?  Yes!  woe  and  anathema  to 
the  actress !  The  more  terrible  senti- 
ment connected  with  the  symbol  had 
faded  from  men's  minds,  and  she 
would  again  connect  the  symbol  with 
sentiments  of  terror  and  revenge. 

AH  tendencies  to  return  upon  the 
bloody  track  of  the  past  are  equally 
condemnable  :  every  symbolical  re- 
miniscence of  that  past  is  equally  to 
be  avoided.  It  ought  to  be  scouted 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  better- think- 
ing citicens  of  France,  and  put  down 
by  all  the  moral  force  that  public 
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remonstrance,  reasoning,  satire,  and 
lidicnle  may  command  in  the  public 
prints.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
new-bom  French  republic,  in  the 
heyday  folly  of  its  early  youth, 
and  with  all  the  silly  fancies  of 
silly  puerile  years — and  who  of  us, 
as  a  youngster,  has  not  had  such  ? — 
floughc  for  its  models,  and  emblems, 
and  symbols,  in  the  most  ancient  re- 
publics of  Europe ;  and  weened  that, 
if  it  assumed  the  outward  forms,  and 
wore  the  names  of  those  old  times,  it 
must  necessarily  inherit  the  supposed 
virtues  of  the  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome:  those  virtues  which,  to  its 
fancy,  consisted  chiefly  in  uncompro- 
mising sternness,  and  soi-discmt  pa- 
triotic hard-heartedness.  And,  like 
a  silly  boy,  the  first  French  republic 
rendered  itself  ridiculous  by  its  extra- 
vagant absurdities.  Like  a  stage- 
struck  hero  of  the  same  age,  it  exag- 
gerated and  overacted  its  part:  it 
fancied  that  it  had  but  to  put  on  the 
robe,  and  take  the  name,  and  stmt 
and  swagger ;  and  that  it  would  act 
the  part,  if  not  to  the  life,  at  least 
with  wonderful  effect.  Unlike  the  silly 
boy,  however,  it  went  beyond  the 
contemptible, — it  became  frantic, 
furious,  bloodyminded  —  it  became 
terrible:  its  hot  young  brains  were 
turned,  and  dreamt  bad  dreams 
of  cruelty  and  carnage.  Those  were 
the  days  when  men  unbaptised  them- 
selves of  their  old  names,  and  called 
themselves  "  Bratus,"  and  "  Aristides," 
and  ^^  Scevola,'*  and  ^^Leonidas,"  and 
deemed  themselves  great  and  doughty 
patriots,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
antique,  because  they  had  so  put 
their  names  down  among  the  dramatis 
perstnuB  in  the  bill  of  the  play.  Those 
were  the  days  when  women  wore 
Orecian  tunics,  and  exposed  their 
naked  charms  to  the  inclemencies  of 
-ft  foggy  northem  sky;  and  happy 
would  the  results  of  all  this  nonsense 
have  been,  had  the  republic  only 
caught  a  cold,  or  a  sore  throat,  or  a 
toothach :  unfortunately,  it  caught  a 
fever,  a  sore  soul,  and  a  heartach. 
Those  were  the  days  when  fasces 
were  carried  abroad  in  public  fites, 
aa  emblems  of  liberty,— fasces  I  those 
trae  emblems  of  constramt  and  ty- 
ranny— of  constraint  by  the  stick,  of 
tyranny  by  the  axe, — ^fasces !  such  as 
lictors  earned  before  Nero ;  and  the 
fasces  were  stamped  upon  the  coins 


of  the  republic,  sunnounted  by  a  cap 
of  liberty  I  Those  were  the  days 
when  Greece  and  Rome  were  9oi-duemi 
models,  greedilv  swallowed,  iU  di- 
gested, and  producing  nausea,  loath- 
ing, and  sickness.  The  Greciia  and 
the  Roman  symbols,  therefore,  were 
symbols  to  be  avoided  and  repolsed. 
They  remind  of  the  past ;  they  preparo» 
people^s  minds  for  its  return;  they 
bring  with  them  visions  of  blood,  bi 
the  very  heart's  core  of  the  people,  with 
the  Gredan  allegories,  and  the  SfMutan 
virtues,  and  the  fasces,  are  Intimatdy 
connected  condUi  de  mtutpybHe,  and 
denunciations  unto  death,  and  the 
guillotine.  Away  with  them  then! 
refer  not  to  them  agiun !  repel  tiiem, 
second  French  republic,  from  your 
fgtes,  and  your  public  ceremoniea,  and 
your  coins!  They  are  all  so  maiij 
prickly  whips  to  drive  men^s  minds 
back  to  the  bloody  past,  and  urn 
them  agun  along  the  self-same  blood- 
staiued  road.  Surely,  too,  the  day  of 
such  worn-out  theatrical  hombog  Is 
past :  the  world  has  grown  more  dvi- 
lised  and  more  sensible:  the  age  oi 
allegorical  absurdities  is  gone  by. 
Tme  I  the  world  has  also  lost  mndi 
of  its  poetry  and  romance ;  and  tiiere 
may  be  those  who  regret  h,  and 
would  be  foolish  still;  but  all  this 
Greco-Franco  republican  romance  and 
poetry,  borrowed  of  the  andents,  is 
now  sadly  out  of  place.  What  do  I 
say? — is  to  be  shunned  as  the  idagae- 
franght  garment  from  the  East,  that, 
when  thrown  upon  your  shoolden, 
may  extend  a  fatal  disease  hr  and 
wide  among  the  land,  that  may  be- 
come another  robe  of  Nessns  to  buni 
and  consume  you  to  the  bones ;  and 
when  once  thrown  on,  not  to  be  torn 
away  again  without  tearing  with  it 
the  healthful  flesh,  and  the  very  blood 
of  life.  And  yet  there  are  tlMMse  who 
would  seem  determined  ever  to  refer 
back  to  the  past  days,  ever  to  spur 
along  the  ola  road,  and  who  apnear 
to  dream  that  they  can  never  prodnce 
the  effect  they  want,  but  by  spreading 
the  poisoned  garment  over  the  bade 
of  France.  There  has  been  a  redc- 
less  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who, 
hand-in-hand  with  a  strong-minded 
but  ill-judging  woman,  full  (J  strange 
subversive  fandes,  which  she  pro- 
claims with  a  masculine  voice,  and  in 
a  nominal  mascuUne  garb,  seems  to 
forget  the  importance  of  sach  syndiols 
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over  the  easilj  exciteable  imaginations 
of  the  French,  or  perhaps  even — may 
God  forgive  him,  if  so  it  be ! — adopts 
the  symbols  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  return,  and 
for  the  return  to  his  own  hands  of  the 
tyranny   of    democratic   despotism. 
It  is  he  who  has  declared  it  his  high 
will,  that  the,  spirit  of  the  country 
should  be  travaiui-^i,  e.  tortured — to 
his  own  furious  sense :  and,  in  truth, 
the  maintenance  of  such  symbols  is  a 
pretty   and   convenient   manner   to 
travaUler  the  public  spirit  with  all 
the  taking  gaudiness  of  outward  show. 
As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  is 
supreme  institntor  and  instigator  of 
popular  f§tes,  and  public  republican 
ceremonies :  aud»  whether  of  his  own 
fancy,  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
promptings  of  minor  masters  of  cere- 
monies, or  of  those  who  would  be  such, 
he  appears  determined  that  modem 
republican  shows,  festivities,  and  cere- 
monials, should  bring  back  as  many 
reminiscences  of  those  of  a  fatal  time 
as  possible.    In  the  Ameral  ceremony 
of  the  interment  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  days  of  February, — ^which,  in  its 
very  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  im- 
mense masses  it  called  forth  of  men  of 
all  classes,  all  corporations,  aU  bodies 
of  the  state,  citizen  troops,  and  mili- 
tary, with  music,  and  banners,  and 
streaming  ribands,  was  sufiSciently  im- 
posing,— in  this  ceremony  Paris  was 
again  bid  to  delight  itself  with  the 
aspect  of  modem  lictors  preceding  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment,  with  antique  fasces — those  eter- 
nal emblematical  fasces, — that  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  boards  of  the 
ci-deoant  The&tre   Fraucais,    where 
they  had  been  used,  poor  dirty  old 
things,  to  be  paraded  by  knock-kneed 
bearers  before  all  the  bloody  tyrants 
of  the   classic  drama   of   France : 
they  were  "  freshened  up,'^  it  is  true, 
and  made  smart,  to  meet  the  time 
and  circumstance,  by  being  bound 
with    new   tri- color   ribandiB :    but 
they  were  no  less  foolish  symbols, 
and  worse  than  foolish,  from  the  effect 
they  might  have  on  sentiments.    But 
this  was  but  the  caviare  to  the  feast. 
A  new  republican  fite  is  prepared  by 
the  same  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
treasury  is  empty,  and  a   national 
bankrapUgr  stares  the  country  in  the 
face — a  fite  tiiat  has  no  purpose  as  an 


anniversary,  unless  it  be  some  anni- 
versary  of  a  time  to  be  forgotten — an 
uncalled-for  fgte,  that  is  to  be  symbo- 
lical of  a  republican  word  called 
'^  Fratemity,*^  the  sense  of  which  no  one 
in  France  seems,  by  any  effort,  to  be 
able  to  understand,  —  in  fact,  to  be 
the  vague  vain  emblem  of  a  vague  vain 
word.  What  does  the  programme  of 
this  f&te  set  forth?  Antique  cars, 
bearing  Grecian  allegorical  personifi- 
cations of  the  new-old  deities  of  the 
day,  drawn  by  huge  oxen  with  gilded 
horns,  borrowed  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries! — and  little  Lacedemonian 
girls  in  white  Grecian  tunics,  singing 
French  patriotic  hymns  on  the  boule- 
vards under  Grecian  pavilions, — hear 
it,  shade  of  Coleman^s  Mr  Sterling, 
and  rejoice  I — and  Grecian  tripods  with 
burning  flames  at  street-comers — and 
painted  Grecian  statues,  allegorical  of 
all  sorts  of  fancied  Grecian  virtues, 
under  the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elys^^ 
—  and  nonsense  only  knows  how 
many  other  Grecian  attributes  of 
canvass  and  pasteboard,  and  car- 
pentry-work, and  stage  decoration 
in  all  manner  of  high  places.  Out 
upon  them  all!  Were  we  to  tum  to 
some  edict  of  the  past,  issued  for  the 
celebration  of  the  pure  and  mighty 
virtues  of  the  days  of  the  Convention, 
we  should  find  exactly  the  same  pro- 
gramme of  some  fite  of  fratemity  in 
those  fraternal  times,  ordained  and 
arranged  by  the  famous  artist.  Citizen 
David,  the  pure  taste  of  whose  classic 
pictures  all  amateurs,  who  have 
visited  Paris,  may  have  had  the 
happiness  of  admiring  in  the  gidleries 
of  the  ci'dkvant  Louvre. 

No  less  to  be  condemned,  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  as  uselessly  and  even  de- 
leteriously  calling  into  life  the  past, 
was  the  edict  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vemment,  enacting  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  the  national 
assembly  should  have  a  uniform  cos- 
tume, similar  to  that  wom  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Convention.  This  idea 
emanated,  doubtless,  from  the  same 
violent  and  misdirected  source  as  the 
Greco-republican  programme  de  fite : 
but  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the 
more  sensible  and  moderate  majority 
of  that  government  lend  its  hand  to 
sign  such  a  decree?  The  immense 
majority,  however,  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  are 
unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the 
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fiepreseniativfls  of  the  ideas  of  ^93, 
have,  in  their  good  sense,  done  jostice 
to  tiiis  edict,  by  their  disdain  of  its 
ordinances,  and  their  refosid  to  wear 
the   costume   imposed    upon   them. 
They  felt  the  full  force  of  the  symbol 
they  were  told  to  adopt ;  they  felt  the 
dangerona^.  importance  of  the  senti- 
ment that  wonld  be  attached  to  it: 
they  rejected  the  symbol ;  and  they 
disavowed  the  sentiment.    And  they 
did  welL    The  cocked  hat  with  its 
gold-laee  border,  such  as  may  be  seen, 
in  pictures,  on  the  head  or  in  the 
hand  of  Danton  or  St  Jost,  was  de- 
clared simply  absurd,  if  nothing  m(Hn8'. 
the  tri-oolor  scarf,  to  be  bound  round 
their  waists^    with   its  gold  Mnge^ 
was  thought  puerile;   but  tiie  cele- 
brated white  waistcoat,  the  fiital  white 
waistcoat,  with  its  broad  lappels  flung 
back  upon  the  shoulders — that  waist- 
coat known  only  under  the  popular 
names  of  the  "  gtiet  a  la  Robe^rierre^^^ 
or  the  ^^  ffilet  h  la  gmllatme^^ — the 
new  representatives   6f  the   people 
of  a  new  republic,  founded  upon  other 
principles,  flung  aside  with  indigna- 
tion.   The  *' gUet  a  la  Robespierrer^ 
the  veiy  name  was  sufficient  to  excite 
feelings  of  abhorrence ;  and  tiie  edict, 
although  it  of  course  withheld  the 
name,  raised  a  storm  of  angry  remon- 
strance and  refusal.  The  whole  affair, 
— the  edict  as  the  indignation, — may 
be  considered  as  pu^e,  frivolous, 
and  unworthy  of  strong  feeling.  But, 
again  it  must  be  repeated,  the  m^ 
who  were  told  to  don  this  costume 
knew  what  the  sentiment  would  be 
that  such  a  display  of  symbolical  attire 
would  excite ;  and  a  great  importance 
was  attached  to  it,  which  men  in 
other  countries  may  not  understand, 
but  which  those  who  know  the  French, 
and  their  facility  to  be  led  away  by 
the  outward  symbol,^  will  entirely  ap- 
preciate.   It  may  seem  ridiculous  to 
say — and  yet  it  may  not  be  far  off  the 
truth — that  many  a  representative  of 
the  people,  who  may  now  talk  sage 
and  sensible  moderation,  might  have 
thundered  forth  the  excess  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  had  his  bosom  borne 
across  it  the  ^^gilet  a  la  Robespierre,^^ 
There  are  other  symbols  of  the  great 
watchwords  of  the  day ;  those  ill  un- 
derstood and  oft  misconstrued  wordB» 
— those  words  which  are  so  constantly 
put  forward  by  tiie  violent  to  mean 
the  very  contrary  of  what  tiiey  an 


intended  to  express, — the  werds  ^  Li- 
berteJ  Egakiel  FratertMr  and  tbese 
arpmbols  men  think  it  neeeaaary  to 
exhibit  on  all  oocaoions.  So  be  it. 
They  ace  the  tallying  cry  of  the  new 
republic  ;  let  them  be  qrwfaeiiaed. 
But  let  men  take  care  how,  aad  in 
what  manner,  it  be  done.  In  the  new 
coins  of  ^e  republic,  upon  which,  the 
three  mystic  words  ddne,  they  am 
strangely  enough  typified--the  old  dia 
of  the  old  coin  of  the  old  rqmblBC  htts 
been  need;  and  perhajps  the  allegori- 
cal peEBonagee  that^  ngne  en  then 

had  th^n    aiyftthitr  sigDlficatiolL       A^ 

it  is,  the  Hercules  in  the  midat,  with 
the  two  ladies  by  his  aidav  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  variona  ways.  CmieBa 
speoulaiOTB  in  aUegoriea  wonld  in  vaia 
endeavour  to  affix  each  of  these  three 
personages  to  each  of  tiie  abatractaons 
they  are  supposed  to  repreeent:  there 
are  many,  at  all  events,  i9bo  dediaa 
the  taek.  Which  does  Heroolea  typi- 
fy? Liberty  perchance — the  liberty, 
then,  of  forcei  Or,  if  the  ladies  ahme 
cepresent  the  qoalitiea  that  are  of  tha 
feminine  gender  in  the  French  lan- 
gnage,  wUoh  of  the  tfaeee  is  aboent  ? 
which  of  the  three  is  exdnded  from 
being  symbolised  <hi  the  coinfl  of  the 
French  republic  ?  Thie  would  bOt 
again,  a  difficult  task  to  investigate. 
All  the  three  are  so  constantly  oiiled 
in  question,  so  continually  menMed, 
above  di,  so  little  c<Mnprohended  in 
general  in  the  first  steps  of  the  French 
republic,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  least  recognised,  althou^ 
many  may  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  first  of  the  three  good  dames. 
But  it  is  not  alone  upon  the  coibs  that 
the  three  deities  find  then:  embknia. 
Lithographic  prints,  of  every  species 
of  go<^  or  htA  drawing,  display  thea 
in  a  bodily  form  to  admiring  eyes  at 
every  print-shop.  Led  awmy  by  pic- 
tures, as  by  all  other  outward  and 
visible  emblems,  t^e  French  ameasiiy 
inflamed  by  such  prodnctuna.  Aad, 
again,  a  protest  should  be  entered 
against  the  character  ooaimoidy  given 
to  the  republican  deities — against  that 
of  goddess  Liberty  moie  e^eciafly. 
She  is  almost  mvanably  represented  in 
an  attitnde  of  demoniacal  vengeance, 
werthy  of  Mjademoiselie  BaoheL  She 
has  the  ao^calfted  cap  of  liberty,  of 
course,  upon  her  head,  but  her  hand 
always  gram  a  aabrsi  or  a  pike,  or 
some  such  deadly  weqwn ;  hesoon^ 
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tenance  is  farions,  angry,  vengeful. 
Whj  should  Liberty  be  represented 
thus,  then,  as  a  bloodthirsty  angel  of 
wrath  ?  why  should  she  be  an  objeet 
to  be  dreaded  and  not  loved  ?  Rders 
of  France,  ye  should  have  a  care  how 
the  divinity  ye  proclaim  is  symbolised 
to  the  eyes  of  the  people!  the  effect 
produced,  in  the  fostering  of  the  sen- 
timent, may  be  more  important  than 
ye  choose  to  think  or  to  acknowledge. 
The  same  reprehension  should  be  oast 
upon  the  greaterpart  of  those  models 
and  pictores  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Eoole  des  beaux  art$^  for  the  prize 
to  be  given  for  the  best  personification 
of  the  French  Bepublic.  The  great 
m%ority  of  these  models  represent, 
once  more,  a  perfect  fury  of  wrath,  in 
all  the  exlzavagance  of  frantic  thea* 
trical  gesture.  But,  my  good  artists, 
this  is  a  representation  of  a  French 
Bepublic  such  as  it  was  in  the  worst 
moments  of  its  last  reign — ^not  of  the 
French  Bepublic  prodaimed  as  the 
living  exemplification,  not  only  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  but 
of  peace,  and  order,  and  love  !  Could 
you  do  nothing  better  than  make  bad 
imitations  of  a  detestable  past  ?  It 
will  be  for  the  famous  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  probably,  to  decide  which  of 
these  personifications  is  to  be  raised 
on  high  as  the  symbol  of  tiie  republic. 
He  who  c^ered  the  prise  will  probably 
award  it :  Paris,  then,  will  soon  see 
what  sentiment  is  to  be  tanght,  in  the 
name  of  all  France,  to  attach  to  the 
symbol. 

There  is  another  littie  trait  con- 
nected with  a  people's  sentiments  that, 
idight  as  it  is,  may  be  of  more  infiuence 
ia  the  direction  which  the  violence  of 
popular  commotion  may  take.  This 
little  trait,  although  bom  of  an  evil  and 
violent  feding,  may  have  a  tendency 
that  not  only  will  not  be  a  harmfal 
one,  but  may  protect  from  harm.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
— upon  every  greater  or  lesser  demon- 
stration of  popular  feeling, — ^the  first 
cry,  to  the  rich  or  the  supposed  rich, 
was  to  illuminate  their  houses  in 
honour  of  the  sovereign  people,  or 
rather  of  those  who  assumed  the  rank 
and  title  of  sovereignty  whoUv  to 
themselves.  Above  tiie  cries,  ^^abaa 
Ub  rkhul  h  basks  amioeratsP^  pre- 
vailed the  cry  ^^tks  lan^nonsJ  des 
lan^vionsP^  So  often^  andior  so  long 
a  time,  was  this  cry  heard  in  the 
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streets  of  Paris,  that  it  has  now  taken 
the  distinct  form  of  one  of  those  popu* 
lar  shouts  used  upon  all  occasions.  Is 
the  mob  angry,  or  is  it  merry,  it  cries 
'^  deskampionsP'*  Is  it  angry  only,  this 
cry  often  changes  its  wrath  to  merri- 
ment :  is  it  impatient,  it  cries  "  des 
kunpionsP''  Is  it  witty,  ^^deslampionsr 
By  day  as  well  as  night,  on'  all 
popular  occasions,  tiie  cry  is  heard, 
and  now  never  fails  to  excite  a  laugh. 
In  the  theatres,  is  a  piece  to  be 
damned? — the  pit  and  the  galleries 
ciy,  ^^des  kmqnansP^  Does  a  de- 
daimer  in  a  street  crowd  di^lease 
the  multitude? — ^it  cries  again,  ^^des 
kmpionsl"  The  words,  raen,  have 
become  a  popular  demonstrative  cry ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  in  tiie 
future  this  habit  may  efface  the 
hideous  cry  of  *^  ^  2a  kaUeme  f  " — ^how 
much  the  cry  for  light  may  cause  the 
people  to  forget  the  ciy  for  the  dark- 
ness of  death  i^>on  the  lamp-post— 
how  much,  in  truth,  popular  sentiment 
may  be  hereafter  influenced  by  a  trait 
of  popular  habit  so  slight,  so  MvolouS) 
so  ridiculous,  and  ye^  perhaps,  so  im- 
portant in  its  results.  Should  it  have 
this  working,  there  are  many  who 
have  lost  their  temper  at  the  ear- 
rending,  montonous,  irritating  cry  of 
^'  des  kanpioHs,^^  who  may  bless  the 
day  when  the  fancy  of  the  mob 
adopted  1^  popular  and  almost  his- 
torical cry.  Who  can  tell,  indeed, 
upon  what  a  trifle  may  depend  the 
direction  given  to  a  people's  out- 
break, to  &e  course  of  a  revolution, 
to  the  destinies  of  a  country  ? 

Since  the  courageous  action  of 
Lamartine  gave  a  fiinst  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  revolution,  by  putting 
down  a  dangerous  sentiment  in  its 
bloody  symbol,  the  violent  party  has 
in  vain  again  endeavoured,  as  yetj  to 
assumeits  lost  supremacy.  The  hori- 
zon is  dark  with  its  menace,  it  is  true, 
and  its  thunder  growls,  its  lightnings 
flash,  firom  time  to  time :  the  storm 
may  be  dispersed,  or  it  may  break 
forth,  and  then  pass  away.  This  is 
for  the  future.  But  whatever  men 
may  rule  the  destinies  of  France,  they 
should,  like  Lamartine,  be  well  aware 
that  if  the  French  people  must  be 
amused  with  constant  displays  of 
symbols,  those  symbols  must  be 
chosen  with  care,  as  the  direct,  and 
leading,  and  active  instigators  of 
their  sentiments. 
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We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  tri* 
nmph  of  order  on  the  10th  of  April 
in  London,  either  as  to  its  effects 
on  Great  Britain  or  on  the  world. 
The  complete  and  signal  success, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  calm  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  by  which  the  end 
was  accomplished,  —  the  Impression 
of  a  vast  power  felt  thronghont, 
though  purposely  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, ready  to  act  if  necessary,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  necessity;  the  proof 
which  it  afforded  of  the  perfect  sound- 
ness of  the  English  mind,  extending 
even  to  the  masses  of  the  capitid 
amidst  the  revolutionary  contagion  ; 
and  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited 
between  the  well-balanced  and  elastic 
strength  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  unsubstantial  systems  or 
crumbling  governments  of  the  Conti- 
nent^  form^  a  spectacle  which  no  one 
could  witness  ?rithout  pride,  orremem- 
ber  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
of  increased  security.  It  has  tranquil- 
lised  for  many  a  year  the  fears  of  those 
who  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  even 
the  strong  anchor  of  our  constitution 
could  continue  to  hold  tot  against  the 
strain  of  the  revolutionary  current. 
It  has  proved,  if  that  indeed  were 
doubtful,  how  essentially  different  are 
the  elements  of  the  British  character 
from  those  of  the  fickle  populations  of 
Southern  Europe,  among  whom  revolu- 
tion had  found  its  adherents ;  and  how 
deep-seated  in  that  character  is  the 
love  of order,respect  for  property,  defer- 
ence to  established  authority,  calm  and 
practical  good  sense,  and  that  solid 
groundwork  of  moral  and  rdigious 
feeling,  on  which  alone  any  stable 
form  of  government  can  ever  be  rear- 
ed. If,  since  that  memorable  10th 
of  April,  the  Continent  has  begun  to 
obtain  a  little  truce  and  breathing 
time;  and  even  in  France  the  pos- 
sessors of  property  and  the  Mends  of 
order  arc  beginning  to  be  alive  at 
once  to  their  own  danger,  and  their 
own  strength,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  the  forces,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  are  at  their  disposal  to 
put  down  the  approach  of  anarchy  in 
its  most  undisguised  and  hideous 
form— it  is  to  the  peaceful  and  majes- 


tic  triumph  of  order  in  England  that 
these  results  are  to  be  ascribed. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  us  to  learn  with  what  feel- 
ings the  danger  and  the  escape  of 
Great  Britain  were  contemi^ated  la 
America;  a  country  where  tiie  ex* 
periment  of  a  repubUc  had  been  tried, 
and  where — ^if  the  same  spuit  of  pro- 
pagandism  existed  which  spears  to 
be  the  curse  of  France — it  mig^t  have 
been  supposed  that  the  chance  of  a 
democratic  constitution  being  estab- 
lished in  England,  would  have  been  a 
subject  of  congratulation  and  antici- 
pated triumph.  In  Paris,  upon  the 
morning  of  the  12th  April,  noKhi^j; 
we  are  told,  but  disappointment  was 
experienced,  when  the  peaceful,  aad, 
as  they  deemed  it,  ignominoas  termi- 
nation of  the  proceedings  at  Kenning- 
ton  Common  was  made  known.  How 
were  the  news  received  by  onr  lYansat- 
lantic  brethren  ?  A  short  extivct  from 
the  letter  of  a  valued  friend  in  New 
York,  and  one  or  two  finom  the  Ame- 
rican papers,  will  be  intereeting,  we 
think,  to  our  readers,  as  Qhistnituig 
the  state  of  feeling  on  the  snljeet  in 
America. 

The  tone  of  the  American  press  on 
this  question  has  on  the  whole  been 
most  creditable  to  the  perio£eal 
literature  of  that  countiy.  It  proves 
that,  though  many  points  of  diffe- 
rence may  and  must  exist  between 
the  two  countries, — tJiough  the  dder 
may  not  always  have  borne  her 
faculties  in  the  meekest  way,  and 
the  younger  may  have  often  an- 
nounced her  pretensions  with  more 
of  petulance  than  discretion, — ^nations 
sprung  of  the  same  lineage,  speaking 
the  same  language,  dierishmg  the 
same  literature,  cannot  be  so  alienated 
from  each  other  by  difference  of  poli* 
tical  institutions,  or  opposition  (^com- 
mercial interests,  as  not  to  feel  a  waim 
and  cordial  interest  in  each  othar*a 
welfare;  and  to  lament,  not  from 
mere  selfish  considerations  of  interest^ 
but  from  higher  and  m<Nne  geoeroaa 
sympathies,  eveiy  calamity  whidi 
threatens  a  kindred  nation,  with  which 
it  feels  itself  united  by  the  ties  of 
moral  and  intellectual  raationship. 

Our  correspondent  thns  writes : — 
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"New  York,  May  l$t,  1848. 
•  •  •.  • ,"  The  arrival  of  the  steam-ship  America  at  this  port  on  Saturday 
last,  brmgmg  the  good  news  of  the  complete  triumph  of  law,  liberty,  and  order 
in  our  Fatherland,  was  hailed  with  a  degree  of  joy  that  well  became  true-born 
descendants  of  British  ancestors.  That  arrival  terminated  a  week  which,  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  others,  had  been  one  of  intense  and  pain- 
ful anxiety  ;  for  although  I  never  dreamed  of  the  probability  of  a  revolution, 
and  never  doubted  the  power  of  government  to  quell  the  threatened  inshrrec- 
tion  of  the  Chai-tists,  I  did  greatly  fear  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable ;  and  I 
trembled  at  the  possible  results  that  might  follow,  were  only  a  siugle  man  in 
the  procession  to  parliament  to  fall  before  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  How 
universal  was  this  fear  the  newspapers  which  I  send  you  clearly  tell ;  and  you 
will  smile  at  hearing  that  even  bets  were  made  that  the  revolution  was  com- 
plete, and  England  a  republic. 

''The  course  pursued  by  government,  in  trusting  to  a  voluntary  police 
rather  than  to  the  military,  exhibited  their  usual  wisdom,  and  has  greatly 
added  to  the  moral  dignity  of  their  triumph.  And  the  result  has  fully  verified 
the  remark  in  your  letter  to  me  in  March,  that  *  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
as  also  the  respectable  operatives,  are  most  deteimined  to  maintain  order  and 
the  law,  irrespective  of  all  political  differences ;'  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  proud  declaration,  in  the  last  number  of  your  Maga- 
zine, that  » the  unbought  loyalty  of  men^the  cheap  defence  of  nationa— still, 
thank  God,  subsists  among  yoti.' 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  extreme  excitement  aroused  throughout  our  land 
by  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  its  astounding  progress  on  the  Continent, 
aod  the  confident  predictions  of  many  that  England  could  not  unshaken  meet 
the  shock  of  Chartist  rebellion,— the  instant  it  was  known  that  she  had  met 
it  and  was  unmoved — that  it  had  passed  harmlessly  by  as  a  summer  cloud, 
without  awakening  fi-om  its  slumbers  the  giant  strength  it  had  threatened 
to  overcome,--a  sensation  of  relief,  a  thrill  of  gladness,  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness, of  security,  and  of  admiration,  seemed  to  be  almost  universal,  and  men 
greeted  each  other  in  the  streets  as  those  might  who  had  together  feared  and 
together  escaped  a  great  personal  calamity. 

*'  That  much  of  this  rejoicing  arose  from  selfishness  is  very  true,  for  so 
closely  connected  are  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
that  no  blow  struck  at  the  prosperity  of  England  could  be  long  unfelt  in  these 
United  States.  But  the  fact  is  scarcely  on  that  account  the  less  striking,  nor 
will  it,  I  venture  to  hope,  deprive  it  of  its  intense  significance  with  those  who, 
like  yourselves,  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  two  great  nations. 


The  effect  produced  upon  the  cam' 
mercial  affairs  of  America  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  confidence  when  the  news  of 
the  peaceful  termination  of  the  de- 
monstration of  the  10th  arrived,  are 
thus  given  in  the  Weekly  Herald  of 
New  York : — 

u  nn.  Sunday,  April  30—6  p,m. 

The  week  juat  closed  has  been  one  of 
the  most  intense  excitement.  The  most 
gloomy  anticipations  had  been  formed 
relative  to  the  expected  news  from  Eng- 
land; and  we  have  neyer  before  seen  such 
a  panic  growing  out  of  a  probable  event, 
as  that  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  The  whole  thing  turned 
upon  the  result  of  the  Chartist  movement 
in  London  ;  and  such  were  the  hopes  and 
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fears  of  those  connected  in  any  way  with 
Great  Britain,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
escape  the  general  depression.  Vessels 
freighted  for  ports  in  England  were  not 
permitted  to  depart  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer.  Drawers  of  exchange 
refused  to  sell  any  more  bills  on  their 
agents  ;  prices  for  cotton  were  steadily 
.drooping  in  anticipation  of  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  British  government;  and 
a  thorough  derangement  existed  in  every 
department  of  industry,  and,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  consternation  prevailed.  As  soon 
as  it  was  announced  that  the  steamer 
America  waa  telegraphed,  the  public  mind 
was  at  once  relieved,  and  stocks  advanced, 
even  before  the  news  became  known.  The 
Aict  that  the  steamer  was  coming,  that 
she  had  sailed  on  her  regular  day,  satisfied 
all  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
goyemment — that  the  Chartist  morement 
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bad  noisaoeeeded,  and  that,  so  far  as  po- 
litical a£faiT8  in  Great  Britain  were  con- 
oemedy  every  thing  was  quiet.  This  gave 
a  buoyancy  to  the  market,  and  the  re- 
action upon' the  public  mind  was  tremen- 
dous. When  the  news  was  read  from  an 
EitraHtrald  to  the  crowd  in  Wall  Street, 
many  xpen  shed  tears,  and  almost  a  uni- 
Tersal  shaking  of  hands  took  place.  Many, 
who  imagined  they  were  ruined,  found 
their  fears  groundless  ;  and  the  long, 
anzions  fkces  which  met  us  at  eyery  turn 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  during 
the  past  week,  were  suddenly  changed  to 
those  of  joy.  Vessels  which  have  been 
nnder  an  embargo,  will  now  resume  their 
Toyages;  and  produce  which  has  been  held 
back,willgo  forward  more  rapidly.  Trade 
will  again  move  on  in  the  usual  channels, 
and  renewed  confidence  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  commercial  transactions  gene- 
rally. The  news  by  the  America  is  of  vast 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  has  removed 
the  immense  weight  pressing*  upon  the 
minds  of  mercantile  men,  and  given  great 
relief  to  all  classes  ;  otherwise  the  news 
does  not  amount  to  much,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  advance  in  consols 
was  the  result  more  of  the  reaction  in 
the  pnblic  mind,  caused  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chartist  demonstration  parsed 
off,  than  any  thing  else,  as  the  position  of 
afiE^irs  on  the  Continent  kept  the  market 
very  sensitive." 

The  following  article  is  from  the 
Morning  Express;  and  it  is  valaable 
for  the  justice  of  its  remarks  upon  the 
anomalies  which  pervade  the  demo- 
cratic American  constitution,  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  which  must  exist 
under  every  form  of  goveniment  which 
deserves  the  name : — 

"  Thk  Attempted  Insubrection  in 
England. — The  public  mind  was  grate- 
fully relieved  on  Saturday,  by  the  intel- 
ligence, flying  like  wild-fire  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  America,  that  the  Chartist 
demonstration  on  Kennington  Common 
fiiil6d  of  its  main  object — viz.,  that  of 
creating  an  insurrection  among  the  two 
millions  of  London,  like  that  which  had 
been  created  among  the  million  of  Paris. 
If  England  had  swung  from  her  moor- 
ings, as  France  has,  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many have,  no  one  could  have  foreseen 
the  consequences,  or  ventured  to  predict 
upon  the  probable  results.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  almost  every  British  busi- 
ness-doing house  in  the  United  States 
would  have  been  crushed,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated for  a  season. 

''  The  '  six  points'  of  the  Chartists  of 
England  are  no  doubt   known  to  our 


readers.  The  petitioners  pray  (1)  for 
annual  parliaments,  (2)  universal  sof- 
frage,  (3)  vote  bv  ballot,  (4)  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  (5}  no  property  qaalifica- 
tioQ,  and  (6)  the  payment  of  members. 
Now,  at  the  first  blush,  all  these  seem 
reasonable  enough,  if  the  people  want 
them — although  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  do,  but  rather  proof  to  the  contrary, 
— but  when  we  remember  that,  in  this 
country,  not  one  of  these  points,  save  the 
payment  of  members  of  Congreas,  is  nni- 
versally  recognised  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  is  not  for  as  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  Chartists  of  England,  at 
least  until  we  make  their  theoretical 
'points'  our  ^points'  in  practice.  We 
have  no  annual  Congrett,  Members  of 
the  House  are  elected  for  two  years,  snd 
members  of  the  Senate  for  six  years. 
We  have  no  universal  suffrage.  The 
three  millions  of  slaves  do  not  vote.  The 
negroes  in  the  Free  States  do  not  rote 
(two  or  three  States  excepted)  withont  a 
property  qualification.  In  democratic 
Virginia,  a  man  must  be  a  freeholder  to 
vote.  In  some  of  the  other  States  there 
are  also  rigid  restrictions.  The  vote  by 
ballot  is  known  nowhere  in  the  Slave 
States.  The  mra  toce  is  the  only  mode 
of  voting,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is 
not  the  best  way.  Equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts do  not  exist  in  this  eoontry.  Six 
hundred  white  men  in  Sonth  Carolina  or 
Louisiana  elect  as  many  members  of  Con- 
gress as  six  thousand  in  New  York.  The 
little  State  of  Delaware,  entitled  to  but 
one  member  of  Congress,  elects  as  many 
Senators  as  New  York,  entitled  to  her 
thirty-six  members  in  the  Lower  Huose. 
Thus,  whatever  evils  the  Chartists  groan 
under,  if  any,  we  groan  under  here  in 
these,  their  beau-ideal,  United  States. 
But,  if  we  are  misgoverned  here,  or  if 
misgovemment  exists  in  England,  it  is 
vain  to  deny  that  it  is  our  own  fault. 
No  revolution,  no  exertion  of  phyncal 
force,  can  better  our  condition.  The  cau»e 
of  order  is  the  cause  of  liberty ;  tyrants 
and  thieves  alone  thrive  by  confo»ion. 
The  progress  of  popular  power  is  founded 
on  knowledge,  and  the  best  fruit  of 
knowledge  is  peace.  It  is  kings  and 
auto'crats  whose  trust  is  in  the  bayonet, 
and  whpse  only  faith  is  in  the  riAe  and 
parks  oif  artillery.  Let  the  people  ^ow 
they  are  worthy  to  be  free  by  practiaiDg 
the  virtues  of  firemen — Uy  ^  reliance  on 
the  power  of  reason,  on  the  march  of 
intelligence,  on  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  on  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  certain  triumph  of  truth  and  right, 
naked  and  unarmed,  except  in  the 
panoply  of  virtue  and  the  majestic  ^rit 
of  humanity. 
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^  But  the  demonstration  in  London  is 
not  to  be  without  its  effect  on  the  map  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  first  check  that  the 
revolutionary  ball  has  met  with  since  it 
started  in  Paris,  and  ran  like  a  meteoric 
storm  OTer  continental  Earope.  The 
British  empire,  at  all  eyents^  is  safe. 
Whatever  is  to  be  achieved  for  Liberty 
and  Progress  there,  has  got  to  be'achieved, 
as  such  victorieshayebeen  for  two  hundred 
years  past,  viz.,  by  changing  the  law  of 
the  land  through  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  ballot  box.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  British  government,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  has  manifested  symptoms 
of  alarm  over  a  seditions  meeting, — and 
there  was  reason  for  it,  so  sudden  had 
been  the  revolutions  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Munich, Wirtem- 
berg,  and  indeed  throughout  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  continental  Europe, — and  it 
is  very  true,  also,  that  London,  in  the 
excitement,  lost  her  trade  and  forgot 
business  for  nearly  a  week,  while  the 
actual  cost  of  the  demonstration  in  be- 
half of  law  and  order^is  estimated  to  be 
full  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  bat,  as  the 
London  Times  well  says  :— ' 

'<<  It  is  worth  at  lea«t  £1,000,000  in  the 
additional  value  it  will  give  to  British 
securities  now  and  for  good  all  over  the 
world.' 

"  The  British  character,  British  reve- 
rence for  law  and  order,  British  public 
opinion,  now  stand  higher  than  ever.  No 
spectacle  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  200,000  special  constables  qualifying 
f^om  all  classes  of  society,  and  taking 
oath  to  obey  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
preserving  property  and  protecting  the 
city.  The  Chartist  multitude  of  some 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  it  may  be,  fifty  thou- 
sand— for  authorities  differ  in  their  esti- 
mation of  the  number  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon,— naturally  enough  quailed  before 
such  a  moral  demonstration.  Their 
courage  all  oozed  out  of  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  their  leaders  evaporated  on  the 
trial  day,  as  well  enough  they  might.  The 
whole  thing  turned  out  a  farce,  or  an 
abortion  ;  and  the  *  six  points'  of  the 
Charter,  well  enongh  in  the  main,  now 
stand  about  as  high,  in  London,  under 
such  auspices,  as  the  'five  points'  in 
New  York. 

*  Rejoicing,  however,  as  we'do  in  this 
suppression  of  a  mob  demonstration  in 
our  Fatherland,  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  ministry  must 
keep  up  with  the  spirit  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,  in  all  possible  or  ra- 
tional meliorations  of  the  aristocratic 
features  of  the  British  constitution. 
There  is,  however,  the  greatest  pledge 
that  this  will  be  done  in  the  very  form 


itself  of  the  constitution, — ^for  there  can  be 
scarcely,  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  there  is 
now  as  near  an  approximation  to  univer- 
sal suffrage  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
in  our  own  House  of  Representatives^ — 
remembering,  as  we  must,  in  the  latter 
body,  the  numben  and  colours  of  iia  differ- 
ing eonstituency.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
Stotes  is  no  more  based  upon  *  equal  re- 
presentation,' as  all  know,  than  the 
House  of  Peers." 

"  Wall  Street  on  Saturdat  last.— If 
there  are  any  among  us  who  doubt  the 
close  anion,  social,  intellectual,  and  com- 
mercial, which  binds  in  sympathy  our 
people  with  those  of  Great  Britain, — ^if 
there  are  any  who  deemed  Americana 
mere  passive,  disinterested  spectators  of 
the  revolutionary  crisis,  which,  previoui 
accounts  would  have  it,  was  to  provoke  a 
civil  war  in  England,  and  to  submerge  all 
the  then  existing  law  and  order  there, 
beneath  the  turbulent  whirlpool  of  mob 
violence — we  wish  they  had  been  in  Wall 
Street,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  other 
business  thoroughfares  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  on  Saturday  last,  about  noon. 
We  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  result  of 
the  intended-to-be  belligerent  demonstra- 
tion in  the  English  metropolis,  on  the 
eventful  10th  of  April,  was  not  more 
anxiously  awaited  in  Liverpool,  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow,  than  it  was  here  in 
Transatlantic  New  York,  albeit  three 
thousand  miles  and  more  away  firom  the 
theatre  of  action.  Early  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  news- 
paper bulletins  that  the  steamer  was 
telegraphed  off  Sandy  Hook,  men  began 
to  gather  in  knots  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  discussing  the  probable  eharao- 
terof  the  news  at  hand, — ^and,  for  the 
time  being,  all  business  of  importance 
was  at  a  pause.  Speculation  in  Ohio  6's, 
Pennsylvania  6*6,  Reading  Bonds  and 
railroad  shares,  was  laid  aside  for  specu- 
lation in  an  anticipated  firesh  batch  of 
revolutions  and  dynasties  overthrown. 
Cotton,  flour,  and  grain  were  all  forgot- 
ten, and  the  only  article  thought  of  in  the 
provision  line  was  a  Provitional  Govern- 
ment  in  the  realms  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Hanover  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Wall, 
— ^that  well-known  rendezvous  for  street 
operations, — was  in  a  state  of  terrible 
suspense  ;  and  even  the  stoic  who  super- 
intends the  dog-market  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Custom  House,  concluded  to 
suspend  all  transactions  in  his  quadmpedal 
profession,  till  the  character  of  the  news 
should  be  divulged.  The  excitement  on 
all  hands  was  intense  ;  but  the  suspense 
was  of  short  duration,  for  soon  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  across  the  bay  announced 
that  the  New  America  had  reached  her 
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wharf  at  Jersey  City.    And  hardly  had 
the  echoes  died  in  the  distance,  ere  a 
'  Wilmer/  or  one  of   the  innumerable 
'  Extras'  that  now  deluged  the  streets, 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  body  who  could 
read.    By  this  time  the  Tarions  news- 
paper establishments  were  in  a  state  of 
actual  beleaguerment.    Into  some,  the 
rush  was  so  unceremonious  and  indis- 
criminate, that,  as  the  speediest  means  to 
get  rid  of  the  crowd,  an  indiyidual  was 
delegated  to  ascend  the  desk  and  read 
aloud  tiie    details  of  the    intelligence. 
Englishman,    Irishman,     German,   and 
Frenchman,  were  among  the  eager  lis- 
teners ;    and   according    as   from   the 
reader's  lips  would  fall  some  sentence 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  one  or  the 
other,  it  amused  us  to  hear  the  inrolnn- 
tary  ^'aculations  of  applause  that  would 
now  and  then  break  out.    All,  indeed, 
were  patient  listeners, — the    American 
hardly  less  so  than  the  European.    And 
now    that    the    Chartist    bugbear    had 
eyentuated  in  a  oontemptible  abortion, 
many  were  the  congratulations  exchanged 
— :though8ome  expressions  of  disappointed 
hope  here  and  there  met  our  ear.    The 
internal  peace  of  England  had  been  un- 
disturbed— the  goYemment  had  wisely 
allowed   the    *  demonstration'   to  take 
place, — it  had  'all  ended  in  smoke/ — 
Parliament  hadn't  eren  been  menaced 
with  those  awful  pikes^ — the  Tast  finan- 
cial  and   commercial   concerns  of  the 
nation  were  not  seriously  affected,— in 
short,  because   eTery  thing  now   gave 
good  assurance  that  the  mighty  confla- 
gration which  has  irresistibly  swept  over 
all  continental  Europe,  consuming  many 
a  regal  edifice  in  its  march,  has  left  un- 
scathed the  goYemmental  fabric  of  Britain, 
and  therefore  preserved  all  the  mighty 
interests    which,  falling  with  it  in  the 
general  ruin,  would  have  immersed  half 
the  world  in  bankruptcy  and  distress — 
people  returned  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  places  of  business  with  better  heart. 
The  cloud  of  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
business  world,  the  week  past,  in  anti- 
cipation of  sad  tidings  fVom  abroad,  at 
once  eyaporated,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  all  was  sunshine  and  hope  again. 
Such  was  Satubdat  in  Wall  Strsbt." 

To  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
these  passages  every  British  heart 
must  respond ;  and  we  feel  the  more 
called  upon  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers  from  having  seen  some  absurd 
and  foolish  ravings  reprinted  in  this 
country  as  the  verdict  of  the  Ameri- 


can Press  upon  the  events  which  have 
been  and  are  passing  around  us. 

We  do  not  much  wonder  at  such 
passages  as  we  allude  to  being  quoted 
here,  for,  like  many  of  those  transat- 
lantic extravagances  which  have  now 
attained  the  distinctive  name  of 
(^  Americanisms,"  they  certainly  form 
rather  amusing  reading;  but  it  re- 
quires only  a  very  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  these  tirades,  to  see  that  they 
no  more  reflect  the  real  tone  of  Ame- 
rican opinions  or  American  sympa- 
thies, than  the  harangues  of  the 
United  Irishmen  or  of  Ck>nciliAtioa 
Hall  represent  the  feelings,  judg- 
ments, or  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Doubtless,  among  the  less  intelligait 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
"  Suisses  "  of  the  Press,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  abundance  of 
rancour  and  bad  feeling,  in  some  cases 
the  ofispring  of  mere  ignorance,  in 
others  of  baid  futh,  disguised  under 
the  cloak  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism :  but  among  the  educated  and 
the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  pabiic, 
and  among  the  higher  organs  of  poi- 
odical  literature  in  both  countries,  a 
very  diflferent  spirit  is  evidoitly  gwn- 
ing  ground.  A  feeling  of  mntaal  re- 
spect, a  spirit  of  coraiality  is  every 
day  becoming  more  appazent,  as  the 
conviction  of  the  common  interest  of 
the  two  countries  becomes  more  pal- 
pable ;  and  a  union  is  graduaJly  in 
the  course  of  formation,  which  the 
storms  that  are  agitating  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  only  tend,  we  tntst,  to 
cement  and  confirm.  How,  indeed, 
should  it  be  otherwise?  How,  at 
least,  should  it  long  amiinue  to  be 
otherwise?  For  what  country  but 
Great  Britain  has  ever  sent  forth 
from  its  bosom  such  a  colony  as  now 
forms  the  United  States  of  America? 
What  colony  could  ever  look  back 
upon  a  loftier  Uneage  than  America, 
when,  comparing  her  own  wide  and 
thriving  domains  with  many  of  the 
sinkingempires  of  £nr(^)e,  she  remem- 
bers her  British  descent,  and  feels,  in 
a  thousand  traces  of  blood  and 
thoughts  and  habits  and  'morals,  her 
connexion  with  ^^  the  inviolate  island 
of  the  sage  and  free.'* 
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